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whether  or  not  the  much-dificnssed  new  diphtheria 
cure  is  a  practical  and  effective  remedy. 

The  Decline  of  Certain    ^^^^®  small-pox  has  never  been 
Old-fashioned         8ux>pressed  beyond  the  possibility 
Maiadiea.  ^^  j^  re-appearance  with  occa- 

sional threats  of  epidemic  virulence,  there  is  to-day 
very  little  fear  of  it  in  highly  civilized,  countries. 
Compulsory  vaccination  is  in  many  lands  one  of  the 
most  firmly  established  features  of  health  adminis- 
tration. Aged  men  and  women  remember  well  how 
fearful  and  how  imminent  a  scourge  the  small-pox 
was  in  their  youth.  Nowadays,  in  the  homes  of 
well-to-do  people,  small-pox  is  regarded  as  practically 
an  extinct  malady  ;  yet  few  indeed  are  the  families 
whose  records  of  two  or  three  generations  ago  do  not 
contain  instances  of  death  by  small-pox.  There  is  an 
anti-vaccination  movement  in  England,  with  inter- 
national affiliations,  whose  adherents  maintain  with 
some  ingenuity  and  with  intense  conviction  that  the 
disappearance  of  small-pox  has  been  retarded  rather 
than  assisted  by  vaccination,  and  that  the  decline  of 
what  a  few  decades  ago  was  the  commonest  and  most 
fatal  of  infectious  diseases  has  been  due  simply  to 
general  sanitary  progress.  They  attribute  the  change 
to  our  improved  arrangements  for  isolation  and  dis- 
infection, and  to  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
triumph  of  private  and  public  cleanliness.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  are  right,  although  the  great  consensus 
of  scientific  authority  is  on  the  side  of  vaccination  ; 


and  the  public  vaccinator  is  as  well  established  an 
official  as  any  other  governmental  servant.  In  one 
respect  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  vaccination 
occupy  common  ground.  Both  parties  are  solidly 
committed  to  the  doctrine  that  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  are  enormously  dependent 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  public  administration.  The 
anti-vaccinationists  stand  for  public  sanitary  cleans- 
ing services  of  the  most  perfect  description;  for 
prompt  and  thorough-going  detection  and  isolation  by 
boards  of  health  or  municipal  authorities  of  all  cases 
of  communicable  disease  ;  for  all  such  services  as  that 
of  disinfection,  and  for  such  restrictions  and  rules  in 
slums  and  tenement  house  districts  as  will  diminish 
the  dangers  that  arise  from  overcrowding,  from  do- 
mestic uncleanliness,  and  from  insanitary  housing 
conditions.  Those  who  believe  in  compulsory  and 
official  vaccination  simply  go  one  long  step  further  in 
the  direction  of  that  public  invasion  of  what  was 
once  considered  the  sacred  domain  of  the  individual, 
which  has  inevitably  marked  every  advance  in 
modem  health  services.  If  the  new  diphtheria  cure 
should  prove  to  be  as  valuable  as  its  advocates  are 
confident  that  it  will,  we  may  expect  that  its  applica- 
tion, particularly  in  the  tenement  districts  of  crowded 
cities,  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  health  authorities. 
Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  great  scourges  which,  al- 
most solely  through  improved  public  measures,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  position  far  less  important  than  it 
once  occupied. 
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rk€  Hbw  Ffgkt       Whereas  in  European  cities  the  bat- 
A^nMt  tie  of  the  mnnicipal  and  health  an- 

CUUnm'M  Dt$eaB9»,  thorities,  BO  f ar  as  epidemics  were 
concerned,  was  until  a  few  years  ago  waged  chiefly 
against  small-pox,  typhns,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  it  is  now  considered  that  the  victory  has 
in  the  main  been  won  against  these  bolder  and  grosser 
enemies  of  the  race,  and  the  conflict  has  set  in  against 
the  diseases  which  are  hostile  to  child  life.  Scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  are  the  chief  of  these  children's 
maladies,  with  measles  as  a  less  dreaded  but  ex- 
tremely mischievous  third.  Thus  far  the  weapons 
have  been  mainly  those  of  vigilant,  never-ceasing  in- 
spection, immediate  isolation,  disinfection  through 
the  aid  of  highly  organized  official  disinfecting  staffs, 
and  in  general  the  sharp  blocking  up  of  those  avenues 
through  which  infection  is  most  likely  to  be  commu- 
nicated. The  difficulty  of  perfect  isolation  in  tene- 
ment houses  has  led  to  the  great  extension  of  publio 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  children  ill  with  diph- 
theriA,  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The  great  objects 
of  the  administrators  of  the  public  health  system  are 
(1)  to  abolish  the  plague  spots  which  are  the  sources 
of  infection,  and  (2)  when  infection  has  appeared  to 
prevent  its  spread.  This  of  course  is  the  sound  policy 
to  be  pursned.  But,  (8)  and  concurrently,  every  pos- 
sible effort  is  made  to  save  the  lives  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren actually  seized  with  infectious  maladies.  If  we 
are  rightly  informed  with  regard  to  the  anti-toxine 
core  for  diphtheria,  its  application  is  to  be  beneficial 
both  as  a  preventive  against  attack  and  also,  whtre 
not  previously  applied,  as  a  remedy  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Its  immedi- 
ate interest  naturally  lies  in  its-  use  as  a  remedy.  A 
considerable  amount  of  experience,  tested  in  the  light 
of  comparative  statistics,  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  show  the  i>reventive  value  of  such  treatment,  and 
eren  then  it  would  be  difflcult  to  distribute  the  honors 
between  a  remedial  specific  of  this  kind  and  a  gener- 
ally efficient'sanitary  administration.  As  in  the  case 
of  vaccination,  no  one  could  ever  tell  us  conclusively 
what  part  the  particular  treatment  has  played,  and 
what  part  improved  conditions  of  public  and  private 
deanliness  have  had  in  the  gratifying  diminution  of 
the  malady. 

Whatever  then  should  prove  to  be  the  merits 
of  this  alleged  cure  for  diphtheria,  there  can 
be  no  mistake  in  the  policy  of  public  cleanli- 
ness and  of  constantly  improved  health  administra 
tioo.  Our  American  cities  come  short  of  their  Eu- 
ropean contemiwraries  in  most  points  of  municipal 
organization  and  service.  Fortunately,  in  the  mat- 
%a  of  public  health  work  we  have  less  to  be  ashamed 
of  than  in  almost  any  other  particular.  There  have 
been  some  scandals  in  the  health  department  of  New 
York  City,  but  there  has  been  very  much  to  com- 
mend. All  that  is  needed  to  bring  our  American 
mnnicipal  health  administration  up  to  a  point  of 
scientific  and  practical  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the 
vny  best  managed  foreign  cities,  is  a  reform  of  our 
mnnicipal  government  in   general   respects.     The 


work  of  health  boards  is  necessarily  hampered  at 
many  points  by  the  existence  of  corruption,  of  spoils 
methods,  and  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  in  other 
departments  of  city  government. 


Fwblie 
HmHk 


Tfi9  Quaation  ^^  ^^®  European  cities,  of  late,  the  most 

of         important  municipal  inquiries  in  matters 

«ff«m«n  a,    ^Q^^^Q^^g  f^  ^j^g  public  health  have  been 

directed  toward  the  question  how  to  improve  the 
housing  of  the  people.    Statistical  demonstrations 
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have  aroused  the  slumbering  conscience  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  among 
families  living  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  tenement 
houses  is  enormously  greater  than  the  average  death 
rate  for  the  whole  conmiunity,  and  that  the  housing 
question  is  the  most  serious  and  vital  of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  the  improvemeut  of  the 
industrial,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  city  popula- 
tions. In  consequence,  a  vast  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  various  phases  of  the  problem. 
Stringent  regulations  have  been  adopted  in  most 
foreign  cities  to  prevent  the  future  construction  of 
badly  planned  and  unhealthy  tenements,  and  house- 
to-house  inspection  has  been  organized  to  enforce  the 
rules  against  overcrowding  and  insanitary  conditions. 
In  many  instances  the  public  authorities  have  bought 
up,  condemned  and  destroyed  considerable  areas  of 
slum  property  in  order  to  get  rid  of  narrow  and 
vicious  street  systems,  and  to  secure  complete  re- 
construction where  no  mere  renovation  could  avail 
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anything.  These  drastic  remedies  have  been  attended 
with  remarkable  improvements  in  the  death  rate,  and 
with  many  benefits.  But  measures  of  prevention 
are  chiefly  relied  upon ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  natural  tendency  to  build  up  suburbs  and  to 
spread  the  population  over  a  large  area  by  virtue  of 
modem  transit  facilities.  It  is  not  commonly  known 
that  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  by  far 
the  most  congested  of  any  in  the  world.  Many  cir- 
cumstances have  united  to  crowd  an  unprecedented 
mass  of  population  into  the  tenement  houses  of  the 
lower  half  of  Manhattan  Island.  A  recent  act  of  the 
state  legislature  appropriated  some  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  expenses  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  New  York  tenement  houses,  and  a  tenement  house 
committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry, 
with  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Qilder,  editor  of  the  Cent- 
ury Magazine,  as  chairman.  Among  Mr.  Qilder*8 
colleagues  are  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  the  distinguished 
health  authority ;  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Post,  an  eminent 
architect ;  Mr.  Roger  Foster,  a  well-known  lawyer, 
and  several  practical  business  taien.  The  inquiry  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  fidelity.  Many  witnesses 
have  been  called  to  testify  before  the  committee, 
house-to-house  examinations  have  been  made,  and 
much  statistical  information  tabulated,  as  a  general 
result  of  which  the  committee  wiU  be  in  position  to 
make  important  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 
It  is  not  that  any  revoltrtionary  treatment  of  the 
question  is  expected  at  the  present  time,  but  only 
that  certain  specific  reforms  can  be  introduced  and  a 
more  enlightened  public  opinion  formed  to  stand  be- 
laud the  Board  of  Health  and  the  other  official 
authorities  who  are  charged  with  the  administration 
of  laws  and  ordinances. 

Trinity  Chunk  '^^®  testimony  given  at  the  public  hear- 
M  ings  of  the  committee  did  not   for   a 

Landlord,  while  seem  to  secure  an  adequate  amount 
of  attention  from  the  newspapers;  but  when  the 
question  of  the  character  of  the  tenement  house 
property  of  the  millionaire  Trinity  Church  Corpora- 
tion came  up  for  exx)osure,  a  sensational  interest  was 
visibly  stimulated.  Trinity  Church  derives  a  vast 
revenue  from  New  York  property  in  which  thou- 
sands of  people  are  bom,  eat,  sleep,  and  die.  It  is 
charged  against  the  management  of  this  property 
that  the  death  rate  in  Trinity  tenement  houses  is  not 
only  far  higher  than  the  average  death  rate  of  the 
city,  but  also  appreciably  higher  than  the  average  in 
the  tenement  districts  which  house  a  corresponding 
class  of  people.  It  would  seem  necessary  to  say  that 
so  far  as  figures  of  actual  death  rates  have  been  pro- 
duced, the  mortality  in  New  York  tenement  houses 
is  decidedly  less  than  that  which' is  to  be  found  in  the 
so  called  slum  districts  of  European  cities,  even  where 
the  average  rate  for  the  cities  as  a  whole  compares 
favorably  with  the  rate  for  New  York  as  a  whole. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt  to  make  the 
situation  blacker  than  it  is,  and  we  are  sure  that  this 
is  not  the  desire  or  disposition  of  the  Tenement  House 
Committee,  which  indeed  is  showing  a  spirit  of  fine 


judgment  and  discrimination  in  its  work.  But  it 
may  well  ask  why  the  Trinity  Church  tenements 
should  not  be  made  as  healthy  as  those  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  in  London,  or  as  the  best  models  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  instead  of  showing  twice  as  high 
a  death  rate  ?  The  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant  any 
special  censure  of  Trinity  Church  for  past  conditions, 
but  point  rather  to  the  duty  and  opiwrtunity  of  an 
entirely  new  future  policy  in  the  conduct  of  its  secu- 
lar affiurs.  Any  further  discussion  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  and  its  work,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  may  well  await  the  final  report.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  suggest  that  all  the  facts  ascertainable 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  worst  evils  of  American 
slums  can  be  abated  at  far  less  expense  and  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  European  cities  are  compelled  to 
meet.  It  only  behooves  us  to  act  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently, and  in  the  main  through  measures  of  preven- 
tion. It  is  not  really  necessary  in  this  country  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  any  large  part  of 
our  population  should  be  housed  less  decently  than 
horses. 


THE  REV.  MOROAN  DIX,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  this  is  a  question 
ofiooi9ty.    which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

can  settle  through  its  own  unaided  opera- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  improved  shelter  for  the 
human  race  in  civilized  lands  will  indeed  come  about 
through  the  operation  of  ordinary  economic  forces  ; 
but  the  chief  difficulty  with  slum  populations  is  that 
they  are  not  open  to  the  inducements  which  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  better  favored  elements.  Through 
force  of  gregarious  habits,  lack  of  ambition  and  a 
strange  sort  of  stupor  which  seems  to  overtake  people 
thus  situated,  the  overcrowded  slum  populations  are 
not  eager  to  leave  behind  them  those  conditions  that 
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are  not  only  fatal  to  their  own  interests  bnt  harmfnl 
to  the  whole  commnnity.  Some  one  may  reply  that 
if  they  are  content  it  is  their  own  business  ;  and  that 
neither  they  nor  their  greedy  landlords  should  be 
molested.  Bnt  no  suchanswer  couldbemadeby  any 
one  who  had  ever  given  a  serious  second  thought  to 
the  problem.  The  slums  are  full  of  children  ;  and 
society  has  taken  upon'  itself  the  responsibility  not 
only  of  giving  full  citizenship  and  political  sovereignty 
to  every  man,  but  has  also  accepted  the  responsibilily 
of  furnishing  education  and  ai)  environment  of  social 
order  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  therefore  the 
plain  business  of  the  community  to  take  scientific 
hold  of  the  slums  precisely  as  a  farmer  would  proceed 
to  drain  and  reclaim  a  swamp.  It  is  the  business  of 
flociety  to  see  that  streets  are  wide  enough  to  let  in 
air  and  sunshine,  and  that  no  houses  or  rooms  shall 
be  used  for  human  habitations  into  which  air  and 
light  do  not  amply  penetrate.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  community  to  see  that  the  best  of  schools  are  pro- 
vided ;  that  the  children  have  some  proper  physical 
culture  and  manual  training  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  instruction  ;  that  play-grounds  are  provided ; 
that  criminal  influences  are  eradicated  to  the  utmost ; 
that  baths  and  evening  classes,,  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
ordinary  school  facilities,  should  be  placed  where 
every  poor  child  may  have  access  to  them ;  and  that 
landlords  are  compelled  to  co-operate  by  repairing  or 
destroying  every  dwelling  which  does  not  conform  to 
a  reasonable  standard  as  to  its  arrangements  and 
sanitary  conditions. 


Unnhlpal 
R^fonm  In 
Mmt  York, 


It  is  on  several  accounts  fortunate  that  the 
work  of  the  Tenement  House  Ck>mmittee 
has  been  going  on  in  New  York  concur- 
rently with  the  investigation  into  police  cormptibn 
conducted  by  the.Lezow  Committee  and  abetted  by 
the  work  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  assistants.  While 
it  is  important  in  the  highest  sense  to  break  up  the 
criminal  conspiracy  which  has  ruled  and  robbed  New 
York,  it  is  also  well  that  there  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  people  the  need  of  various  posi- 
tive improvements  in  the  public  services  and  the  con- 
ditions of  municipal  life.  The  Lezow  investigations, 
as  resumed  after  the  November  elections,  continued 
day  by  day  to  unearth  new  facts  and  to  show  by 
fresh  sources  of  evidence  how  thoroughly  corrupt 
from  top  to  bottom  has  been  the  entire  police  system 
and  Tammany  "machine.**  The  unmistakable  de- 
mand of  the  citizens  is  for  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Lezow  Committee  so  that  it  may  investigate 
all  the  departments  of  the  city  and  may  work  with- 
out cessation  until  nothing  is,  left  to  be  revealed.  It 
is  seriously  feared  lest  certain  influential  Republican 
leaders  may  be  disposed  to  call  a  halt  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  continuance  of  the  investigation  is 
most  urgently  desired.  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  if  it  forgets 
that  its  victory  was  a  protest  against  bad  government, 
and  was  won  under  pledges  of  disinterested  adminis- 
tration in  the  interests  of  the  people,  without  regard 


to  party.  Mayor  Strong  has  declared  himself  since 
the  election  with  an  czplicitness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  wished.  He  proposes  to  know  nothing  about 
parties,  but  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  give 
New  York  a  businesslike  municipal  government. 


MAYOR-ELBCT  KDWIK    u.   CURTIS,   OF  BOSTON. 


TMeMunieipa/  Municipal  reform,  and  a  non-partisan 
Outlook jn  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, have  been  the  watchwords  of 
the  month.  A  very  important  convention  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  League  has  been  held  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  prominent  representatives  of  numerous 
cities  brought  cheering  reports  to  the  gathering.  To 
enumerate  the  American  cities  which  are  now  en- 
gaged in  tasks  of  investigation  into  their  local  affairs 
with  a  view  to  improvement,  would  mean  the  listing 
of  nearly  every  important  place  comprised  in  the 
United  States  census.  While  the  people  are  in  the 
mood  for  it  is  the  time  to  act.  There  will  be  reactions 
here  and  there  ;  but  if  energetic  work  is  done  in  this 
new  year  1895,  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the 
bottom  has  been  touched  and  that  American  munici- 
pal government  will  never  again  reach  a  point  of 
degradation  and  humiliation  so  low  as  it  has  known 
in  the  days  that  are  past.  In  Boston  and  the  princi- 
pal Massachusetts  cities,  as  also  in  various  other  New 
England  communities,  municipal  elections  were  held 
in  December.  Not  to  particularize,  it  may  be  said 
Xhat  the  average  result  has  been  highly  encouraging 
to  the  men  who  have  worked  for  municipal  improve- 
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ment  regardless  of  personal  cliques  and  party  rings. 
The  qnestion  of  license  or  no  license  has  been 
voted  on  in  a  great  number  of  New  England  towns, 
with  the  api>arent  result  of  a  gain  in  the  no-license 
vote.  In  many  places  the  vote  of  last  year  was 
reversed.  New  England  should  learn  that  no  real 
good  can  ever  come  from  a  reopening  of  this  license 
question  at  the  yearly  municipal  elections.  It  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  settled  upon  some  dignified 
•basis,  once  for  all.  At  least  it  should  not  be  opened 
of tener  than  once  in  ten  years ;  and  then  it  should  be 
considered  apart  f)*om  ordinary  municipal  elections 
and  made  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  separate  merits. 
The  perpetual  intrusion  of  this  issue  of  policy  as  to 
the  liquor  traflftc,  weakens  public  interest  in  other 
important  phases  of  municipal  life,  and  is  profitable 
neither  to  the'  temperance  party  nor  to  the  saloon 
party.  Massachusetts  ought  to  find  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  the  question. 

The  De9p-  '^®  friends  of  deep  water  communication 
Waterwaya  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Mooemtnt,  geaboard  have  met  'With  many  rebuffs, 
but.  they  were  never  less  inclined  than  now  to  dismiss 
tiiefr  favorite  theme.  They  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  International  Deep- Waterways  Association, 
with  standing  officers  and  a  permanent  executive 
•board  composed  of  Americans  and  Canadians.  The 
moving  spirits  have  lately  been  in  session^at  Chicago, 
and  have  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  has  since  been  in- 
troduced at  Washington  in  both  houses  and  which 


provides  for  a  commission  of  investigation  consisting 
of  one  army  officer,  one  navy  officer  and  three  civil- 
ians. A  preliminary  report  is  desired  before  the  first 
of  next  December,  and  a  final  report  at  the  end  of 
1896.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  secure  also  from  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  similar  commission  ;  and  the 
drafted  bills  provide  that  the  two  commissions  may 
at  times  sit  in  joint  session  if  they  find  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  It  is  proposed  that  the  investigation  to  be 
made  shall  have  the  broadest  possible  character  and 
shall  include  testimony  upon  all  proposed  routes  and 
methods  for  securing  deep-water  communication  with 
the  great  lakes.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  task  to  esti- 
mate the  present  and  prospective  usefulness  of  such 
,  communication,  and  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the 
question  of  expense.  The  present  form  in  which  this 
topio  demands  the  public  hearing  is  the  result  of  the 
deep-waterways  convention  that  was  held  in  Toronto 
last  September,  which  resolved  itself  into  an  Interna- 
tional Deep- Waterways  Association,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Oliver  A.  Howland  of  Toronto  was  made  presi- 
dent, Mr.  L.  E.  Cooley  of  Chicago  and  the  Hon. 
James  Fisher  of  Winnipeg  vice  presidents,  and  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Flower  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  executive 
secretary.  Mr.  A.  L.  Crocker  of  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Trade  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  which,  besides  the  officers  named,  in- 
cludes Messrs.  James  Dunham  of  Chicago,  James 
Conmee  of  Port  Arthur,  Arthur  Qifford  of  Meford, 
Ontario,  R.  R.  Dobell  of  Quebec,  Edwin  H.  Abbott 
of  Boston,  J.  H.  Davidson  of  St  Paul,  and  W.  H.  Sey- 
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monr  of  Saolt  Ste.  Marie.  Besides  the  international 
organizatioii,  there  have  been  appointed  a  list  of 
presidents  of  state  and  provincial  organizations  for 
the  entire  region  that  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
tribfatary  to  the  chain  of  great  lakes  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  The  list  of  state  presidents  is  made  up  of 
men  of  recognized  eqergy  and  ability.  The  move- 
ment has  thns  been  put  upon  a  basis  which  mnst 
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command  a  respectful  hearing.  The  platform 
adopted  at  Toronto  some  months  ago  recognissed  the 
desirability  of  joint  action  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  all  further  projects  looking  toward  a  deep- 
water  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior.  It  de- 
clared that  all  channels  through  the  lakes  and  their 
seaboard  connections  should  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  deep,  and  that  all  permanent  structures 
should  be  designed  on  the  basis  of  a  depth  of  not.les^ 
than  twenty-six  feet.  The  convention  declared  that 
it  recognized  the  utility  of  the  natural  route  to  the 
sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  as  the  most  cheaply 
and  quickly  improvable,  and  that  it  was  also  im- 
pressed with  the  commercial  necessity  of  the  route 
reaching  the  Atlantic  ocean  via  the  Hudson  river. 
The  deep-waterways  movement  represents  the  hopes, 
and  the  more  or  less  enthusiastic  convictions,  of  a 
vast  number  of  people  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  The  credentials  that  it  presents  to  Ckmgress 
are  unimpeachable.  It  asks  what  is  eminently  rea- 
sonable when  it  proposes  this  official  commission  of 
inquiry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demahd  Will  be 
granted. 


j^^  One  of  the  first  questions  to  secure  a  hear- 
mearagua  ing  upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in 
^«''«''  December,  was  that  of  the  status  of  the 
much-buffeted  Nicaragua  canal  project.  The  canal 
has  a  staunch  and  patriotic  defender  in  Senator 
Morgan.  To  speak  in  general  terms,  and  not  to 
enter  here  upon  the  discussion  of  details,  it  would 
seem  a  clear  proposition  th^t  the  political  and  finan- 
cial authority  and  control  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment ought  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal.  It  is  true  that  Nicaragua  is  not  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  yet  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense  any  deep-water  channel  across  Central 
America  would  constitute  a  most  essential  part  of 
our  national  coast  line.  England's  interest  in  the 
Suez  canal  on  account  of  her  hold  upon  India  has  a 
very  shadowy  validity  in  the  nature  of  things,  when 
compared  with  the  propriety  of  a  full  control  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  For,  after 
all,  India  is  a  great  Asiatic  empire  pertaining  in  no 
way  to  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  probably  destined  in 
the  early  future  to  resume  the  autonomy  which  Brit-^ 
ish  conquest  has  suspended.  The  control  of  the^X 
Nicaragua  canal  might  better  be  compared  with  that  ^^ 
of  the  Irish  Channel  as  forming  an  essential  route 
between  parts  of  one  sovereign  state.    * 

Brttiak  There  are  many  important  reasons 

versus  AmtHoan    why  action  by  our,  government  re- 

PoUdea.  spectihgj  the  canal  should  be  prompt 

and  unambiguous.  We  in  this  country  had  supposed 
that  the  Bluefields  difficulty  was  entirely  disposed  of, 
but  Great  Britain  has  unexpectedly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Nicaragua's  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  Mosquito  strip.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
Mosquito  Coast  is  as  essential  to  the  integrity  of  Nica- 
ragua as  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  coast  of  Kent  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than  Eng- 
land's claim,  through  a  pretended  regard  for  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  to  intermeddle  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  with  the  question  of  Nicaragua's  full 
jurisdiction  over  her  own  territory.  England  might 
as  well  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Indian  Territory  by  Virtue  of  some  pretended  ' 
interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees.  What  makes 
England's  position  the  more  absurd  is  the  entire  ac- 
quiescence of  the  MosqTHto  Indians  themselves  in  all 
the  governmental  and  jurisdictional  claims'  of  Nica-  ' 
ragua.  "There  can  be  only  One  hitelligible  explana-  ' 
tion  of  the  British  desire  to  intermeddle  on  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  and  thdt  is  England's  determination  to 
have  some  share  in 'the  control  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal,— the  Mosquito  Coast  Ipng  very  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  proposed  passage.  All  that  is  needed  on 
our  part  is  a  dear'  and  intelligent  policy.  Nothing 
but  our  own  seetning  indifference  could  have  em- 
boldened England  to  her  new  series  of  claims  regard- 
ing tnatters  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  not  that  Eng- 
land has  in  any  ^wise  asserted  herself  against  the 
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United  States,  but  rather  that  she  has  felt  it  not  un- 
reasonable that  she  might  step  in  where  we  are  in 
default.  Thus  there  would  seem  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Admiral  Walker's  recent  assertions  regard- 
ing British  intrigues  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Since 
the  United  States  has  declined  to  accept  those  fair 
poBsessions  as  a  freely-offered  gift,  the  British  can 
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scarcely  oe  blamed  for  desiring  that  so  enormously 
valuable  an  acquisition  should  come  her  way  rather 
than  fall  to  Japan  or  Germany  or  some  other  power. 
We  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  desiring  to  cast 
any  reflections  whatsoever  upon  British  policy.  The 
present  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  is  an  im- 
perialist of  the  most  avowed  type  ;  and  it  is  consid- 
ered a  bad  week  in  British  imperial  circles  when  some 
new  island  of  tlie  seas,  some  new  African  district,  or 
some  populous  Asiatic  province  contiguous  to  the  In- 
dian empire,  has  not  been  added  to  the  domains 
which  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
Nothing  could  be  more  idle  than  for  us  to  complain  of 
the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  the  imperial  poli- 
tics of  both  great  British  parties  are  founded.  Our 
entire  discussion  has  to  do  with  appropriate  Ameri- 
can policies.  Conquest  is  not  desired  by  any  group 
or  party  in  the  United  States ;  but  inasmuch  as  we 
are  living  in  a  world  whose  affairs  are  largely  domi- 
nated by  nations  of  a  highly  aggressive  disposition, 
it  behooves  us  to  guard  firmly  our  own  interests.  The 
I  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  undivided  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  the  acquisition  of  a  strong  naval 
station  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the,  emphatic  asser- 


tion of  certain  principles  regarding  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Central  and  South  America, 
would  form  a  very  moderate  and  reasonable  Ameri- 
can policy. 

The  ^®  *^  fi?l»^  ^  observe  that  President 
Ventzutia  Cleveland  has  taken  occasion  in  his  mes- 
Quta  on.  ^^^  ^  Congress  to  call  attention  to  the 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
garding the  boundary  lines  of  British  Guiana,  and  to 
express  his  wish  that  Great  Britaii^  should  consent 
to  an  arbitration  of  this  question.  In  view  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  as  outlined  in  these  pages  last 
month.  Mr.  Cleveland  might  well  have  expressed 
himself  with  greater  emphasis.  The  subject  is  one 
which  ought  t^  be  dealt  with  by  Congress.  Boundary 
disputes  are  in  constant  process  of  adjustment  by 
joint  commissions  or  outside  arbitration,  and  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
British  Guiana  should  not  long  ago  have  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  reported  that  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
have  just  now  yielded  to  good  counsels  by  agreeing 
to  submit  for  adjustment  by  a  joint  commission  what 
had  begun  to  be  a  very  acute  boundary  quarrel. 

Damagea  ^®  character  of  the  verdict  rendered  in 
to  Seal     the  arbitration  over  the  seals  in  the  Bering 

Foaohera,  g^^^  j^^  j^  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  pay  certain  actual  damages  in  compensation 
for  losses  entailed  uiwn  Canadian  poaching  vessels 
which  our  revenue  patrol  steamers  had  captured  or 
warned  away  from  the  sealing  grounds.  The  official 
inquiry  into  the  amount  of  such  damages  has  been 
completed,  and  the  President  recommends  that  Con- 
gress shall  accordingly  appropriate  a  sum  exceeding 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  in  good  faith 
this  international  obligation.  The  award  is  seriously 
criticised  in  some  quarters,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
small  fraction  of  this  amount  would  be  ample  to  pay 
all  losses  that  could  be  fairly  reckoned  in.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  inquiry  has  been  diligently  and 
properly  conducted  by  our  own  government,  and  that 
Congress  would  pursue  the  wise  and  dignified  course 
in  promptly  assenting  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. There  can  be  nothing  gained  by  wrang- 
ling over  the  items  and  details.  Our  government  had 
pursued  the  policy  of  protecting  the  seal  herd  against 
poachars  because  we  believed  it  was  our  right  to  do 
so  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  herd  required  it. 
But  having  submitted  all  questions  in  controversy  to 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  having  accepted  its 
findings,  we  should  not  haggle  over  minor  expenses 
but  should  proceed  to  pay  the  bill  with  good  nature 
and  alacrity. 

j^^  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  country  to 
LMiaiattif  take  any  keen  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
Saaaon,  preg©nt  Congress.  Our  venerable  forefath- 
ers who  made  the  Federal  Constitution  were  political 
giants,  and  we  all  revere  their  masterpiece.  But  never- 
theless, we  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  they  had  not 
adopted  the  plan  by  which  each  Congress  holds  its 
second  regular  session  after  its  successor  has  been 
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elected.  Very  much  useful  and  interesting  legisla- 
tion is  now  under  discussion  at  Washington,  but  the 
country  refuses  to  pay  any  respect  to  a  surviving 
Democratic  Congress,  when  the  elections  have  gone 
80  overwhelmingly  the  other  way.  Not  until  next 
December,  thirteen  months  after  its  election,  will  the 
new  Congress  meet  in  its  first  regular  session.  Mean- 
while, the  results  of  the  November  elections  will 
make  themselves  manifest  more  promptly  in  other 
directions.  With  the  opening  of  the  year,  new  mayors 
are  entering  upon  their  difficult  tasks,  and  a  great 
number  of  state  legislatures  are  assembling,  with 
work  of  more  than  usual  importance  laid  out  for 
them  by  their  constituents.  The  eyes  of  the  people, 
in  many  communities  at  least,  will  be  turned  with 
far  keener  interest  to  their  new  city  and  state  govern- 
ments than  to  their  somewhat  discredited  national 
law  makers  at  Washington. 

p^^^^^  -  The  President's  message  was  not  a  thrill- 
CMl^rvh9  ing  document,  although  it  was  useful  as 
Reform,  ^  summary  of  our  foreign  relations  and 
domestic  affairs.  It  was  more  emphatic  in  its  omis- 
aoDB  than  in  its  utterances,  and  was  better  received, 
apparently,  by  the  Republican  than  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press.  President  Cleveland's  non-partisan  at- 
titude has  been  growing  continually  more  obvious. 
It  is  now  shown  in  his  strong  disposition  to  make 
farther  extensions  in  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the 
dvil  service  law.  In  this  policy  Mr.  Cleveland  can 
now  make  no  mistake  on  the  side  of  precipitancy. 
The  last  elections  have  done  more  than  anything  else 
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that  has  ever  happened  in  the  United  States  to  sus- 
tain the  contentions  of  the  civil  service  reformers ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  all  parties  are  quite 
ready  to  see  every  branch  of  the  public  business  of 
the  country  performed  in  a  businesslike  way,  by  per- 
sons chosen  and  retained  for  merit  and  competency, 
without  any  regard  to  their  political  claims  or  affilia- 
tions. The  Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  held  its 
annual  meeting,  going  to  Chicago  this  year ;  and  it 
never  met  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Hon.  Carl  Scliurz,  the  president  of  the  League,  made 
an  important  address  that  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
annual  reviews  which  his  predecessor,  the  lameaited 
George  William  Curtis,  was  wont  to  present  on  sim- 
ilar occasions.  The  doings  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  been  most  perplexingly  inconsistent  as 
regards  the  civil  service.  At  times,  one  has  been 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  no  administration  in 
the  history  of  the  country  was  ever  more  shameless 
in  its  use  of  the  offices  for  spoils.  The  administra- 
tion at  other  times  has  seemed  to  rise  to  most 
commendable  heights  of  disinterestedness  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
cause .  of  clean  and  honest  government  is  making 
unmistakable  progress  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  newly-elected  state  governors  are  expressing 
themselves  as  determined  to  give  their  states  an  ex- 
ample of  businesslike,  non-partisan  administration, 
and  various  mayors-elect  are  announcing  their  plans 
in  similar  terms.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Democrats,  in  spite  of  their  possession  ot  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  federal  patronage,  has  made 
civil  service  reformers  out  of  some  of  the  most  ob^ 
durate  spoilsmen  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  forced  to  admit  that  for  most  congressmen 
the  chance  to  dispense  patronage  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength. 

The  President's  message,  the  annual  report 
%f7m!!  ^^  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 

report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  all 
give  much  prominence  to  the  question  of  currency 
reform,  and  Congredis  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
with  an  interest  and  a  degree  of  intelligent  compre- 
hension that  had  hardly  been  anticipated.  Recent 
experience  has  taught  the  country  several  important  ' 
lessons.  It  has  shown  that  the  volume  of  outstand-  / 
ing  treasury  notes  puts  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  ex- ' 
ceedingly  difficult  and  costly  burden  upon  the  public 
treasury,  through  the  necessity  of  maintaining  large 
reserves  of  gold  in  order  to  redeem  notes  which  are 
never  canceled  and  which  may  therefore  be  used 
again  and  again  to  deplete  the  stock  of  accumulated  - 
gold.  Again,  it  has  been  made  clear  to  the  whole 
business  world  that  our  banking  system  does  not  af- 
ford any  such  elasticity  of  currency  as  the  strenuous 
demands  of  business  sometimes  make  desirable.  In 
fact,  the  recent  money  panic  was  due  in  large  part  to 
our  system  of  banking,  which  refuses  to  give  credit 
and  lend  money  precisely  at  those  times  when  banks 
should  come  forward  and  sustain  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world.    What  is  now  proposed  is  some 
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sary  in  order  to  preserve  the  national  credit  and  fhe 
parity  of  our  different  forms  of  money.  A  good 
monetary  system  bears  a  vital  relationship  to  the  in- 
dustrial life  and  prosperity.  It  is  evident  that  onr 
present  system  can  be  materially  improved ;  but  an 
for  those  who  complain  of  it  too  bitterly,  we  should 
suggest  that  residence  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  country 
whose  currency  is  really  vicious  and  debased  would 
give  them  a  totally  different  view  of  conditions  in 
their  own  country.  We  want  a  dollar  that  shall  be 
safe,  stable,  and  relatively  equable  as  a  measure  of 
value,  but  we  want  no  crude  experiments. 

j^^  Sir  John  Thompson,  Prime  Minister  of 
Premtenhip  Canada,  died  suddenly  on  December  12  in 
ofCoBada,  w'indsor  Castle.  He  had  gone  to  England 
with  other  Canadians  to  represent  certain  official  in- 
terests, and  had  been  called  to  Windsor  to  receive  the 
Queen's  hospitality  and  to  i>ay  his  respects.  His 
career  had  been  an  honorable  and  faithful,  rather 
than  a  showy  or  brilliant  one.  He  had  risen  to  the 
first  place  in  the  Dominion  through  industrious  ex- 
ercise of  fine  talents,  and  not  through  political  in- 
trigue. His  party  in  Canada  was  not  without  men  of 
equal  repute  and  ability  to  close  the  gap.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Qovernor-Gtoneral,  promptly  selected 
the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell  as  the  successor  of  Sir 
John  Thompson  ;  and  accordingly  the  optimistic  and 
energetic  gentleman  who  has  lately  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  as  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  who  had  previously  filled  other  cabinet  positiona. 


HON.    WM.    M.    8FBINOER, 
Chaimian  of  the  House  Committee  on  w'urreiicy,  etc. 

plan  of  bank  note  issues  which  may  be  made,  in  the 
first  place,  to  assist  in  retiring  or  locking  up  a  large 
part  if  not  all  of  the  outstanding  volume  of  green- 
backs and  treasury  notes  ;  and  which,  in  the  second 
place,  shall  have  such  an  element  of  elasticity  as  to 
make  the  circulating  medium  expand  and  contract 
as  the  state  of  business  may  dictate.  Our  Canadian 
neighbors  have  a  fiezible  and  successful  system  of 
bank  note  issues,  and  the  plans  now  under  discussion 
at  Washington  resemble  in  many  respects  the  Ca- 
nadian currency  and  bank  system.  Our  monetary 
circulation  has  become  complicated  and  diverse,  and 
it  needs  simplification.  Secretary  Carlisle's  propos- 
als, while  in  some  respects  perhaps  far  from  ideal  or 
theoretical  perfection,  at  least  point  the  way  toward 
a  currency  system  that  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  one.  Upon  one  thing  at  least 
let  us  congratulate  ourselves.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  in  practical  business  to  note  any  distinctions  in 
the  form  of  our  currency.  For  purposes  of  ordinary 
exchange  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  one  receives  payment  in  gold,  silver,  green- 
backs, bullion  certificates,  or  national  banknotes, 
because  the  national  credit  is  behind  all  these  varieties 
.  of  circulating  medium,  and  none  of  them  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  grief.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  has  a  firmer  tone  or  a  clearer  ring  than  his 
declaration  that  the  administration  will  not  hesitate 
to  issue  bonds  and  buy  gold  whenever  it  seems  neces- 


HON.    MACKENZIE    BOWELL, 
New  Premier  of  Canada. 

notably  that  of  Minister  of  Customs,  is  now  the  man 
at  the  helm.  Canadian  administration  gains  much 
from  the  continuity  of  statesmen  in  responsible  pub- 
lic life.    Mr.  Abbott  was  not  a  great  politician,  bat 
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he  was  a  man  of  administrative  capacity  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  stepped  into  Sir  John  Macdonald^s 
{dace  without  cantsing  a  single  tremor  in  the  machin- 
ery of  government.  In  like  manner  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, who  was  Minister  of  Jastioe,  was  eminently  pre- 
pared to  succeed  to  the  post  of  prime  minister  and 
president  of  the  council,  when  death  removed  his 
colleague  and  chief.  The  death  of  Sir  John  left  a 
cabinet  in  which  were  several  gentlemen  eminently 
qualified  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Hon. 
Mackenzie  BowelFs  appointment  must  needs  be  popu- 
lar, for  his  personal  affability  is  united  with  very 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  Canada,  and  with  those  large 
aspirations  which  have  brought  him  inside  the  circle 
of  the  statesmen  of  British  imperial  tendencies  who 
are  clasping  hands  across  oceans,  projecting  Pacific 
cables,  subsidizing  steamship  lines,  and  in  short  de- 
voting most  skillful  and  commendable  attention  to  the 
large  political  and  commercial  interests  which  the 
British  tB%  represents. 


8I&  JOHN  THOMPSON, 
Late  Premier  of  Canada. 

Among  other  errands  which  took  Sir 
cSSrlgM.    John  Thompson  to  England,  and  perhaps 

the  particular  one,  was  the  business  of 
laying  before  the  final  authorities  the  new  Canadian 
cop3rright  act.  Canada  has  decided  to  break  away 
from  the  copyright  policy  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
basiB  of  which  the  United  States  has  extended  the 
copyright  privilege  to  English  authors,  and  has  deter- 
mined upon  certain  restrictions  which  are  regarded 
as  more  favorable  to  Canadian  printers  and  publish- 
ers than  those  which  now  exist.  There  might  result 
much  practical  inconvenience  to  the  outside  world  of 
authors,  publishers  and  book  manufacturers,  if  the 
Dominion  should  set  up  a  separate  policy  of  its  own. 
The  question  now  is  whether  the  British  government 
will  disallow  the  Canadian  act,  or  will  finally  consent 


to  it.  Canada's  natural  right  to  regulate  such  a 
question  as  that  of  international  copyright  would 
seem  to  follow  readily  enough  from  her  right  to  reg- 
ulate so  great  a  matter  as  her  tariff  duties  on  imports. 
But  it  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
agreement  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  included  the  whole  British  Empire  ; 
and  if  the  British  Government  should  now  permit 
Canada  to  adopt  a  separate  system,  it  is  feared  that 
the  United  States  might  alter  the  arrangements  of 
1891,  and  that  British  authors  would  be  left  once 
more  without  any  protection  against  American  piracy. 
We  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  this  consequence 
would  follow.  We  should  strenuously  protest  against 
any  such  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  should  urge  the  maintenance  of  the  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  no  matter 
what  course  Canada  should  pursue.  Attempts,  by 
the  way,  are  on  foot  in  Congress  to  weaken  our  inter- 
national copyright  legislation  at  the  point  which  gives 
protection  to  the  real  owners  of  property  in  certain 
forms  of  art  work.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  time 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  and  absolute 
recognition  of  the  ri^ht  of  property  in  literature  and 
art,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Congress  will  do 
nothing  in  the  opx>oslte  direction. 


Our 


The  arrival  of  distinguished  visitors  from 
Enoiii/i  England  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  oc- 
Vitftora.  currence,  but  the  number  has  of  late  been 
somewhat  greater  than  usual.  We  have  chosen  to 
present  character  sketches  of  two  such  visitors  in  this 
number  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  editor 
of  an  admirable  weekly  journal  entitled  London, 
gives  our  readers  such  a  picture  of  John  Bums  as  no 
one  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  furtiished. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  illustrates  the  growing  friendli- 
ness and  good  understanding  among  Christian  men 
in  England  regardless  of  church  affiliations,  by  pre- 
paring for  us  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Lunn,  who,  if  nothing  adverse  detains  him, 
will  land  in  New  York  before  our  next  number  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  readers.  Dr.  Lunn  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  constituency  of  the  Review  op  Re- 
views. His  Grindelwald  Summer  Conferences  in 
the  interest  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom  have  been 
duly  described  and  commented  upon  in  these  pages, 
and  his  famcus  historical  and  educational  pilgrim- 
ages to  English  shrines,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  Holy 
Land,  have  had  the  special  co-operation  of  this  maga- 
zine. Mr.  John  Bums  arrived  in  New  York  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  capacity  of  a  delegate  from  the  En- 
glish Trades  Congress  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  Denver.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  David  Holmes  as  joint  delegate.  Mr. 
Bums  has  naturally  appeared  before  the  American 
people  in  his  rdle  of  trades  unionist  and  advanced  la- 
bor leader.  He  was  received  with  interesting  demon- 
strations in  New  York,  and  proceeded  to  Denver, 
where  his  outspoken  opinions  aroused  no  little  dis- 
agreement. It  is  not  so  much  in  his  capacity  as  a  la- 
bor leader  that  Mr.  Robert  Donald  describes  him 
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elsewhere  in  this  number,  as  \jl  that  of  a  leader  in 
the  municipal  administration  of  London.  Mr.  Donald 
is  evidently  a  warm  admirer  of  John  Bums,  and  the 
intimate  account  which  he  presents  of  his  hero's 
public  and  private  life  will  help  Americans  to  obtain 
a  more  rounded  and  just  view  of  a  man  whose  ag- 
gressive criticisms  have  seemed  somewhat  uncalled 
for  from  a  momentary  and  uninformed  visitor,  but 
whose  manifest  honesty  and  force  of  conviction  ought 
to  be  recognized.  Mr.  Bums  has  certainly  slashed 
about  him  rather  lustily  for  a  new  arrival,  having 
among  other  things  informed  us  that  our  American 
Constitution  is  obsolete  and  ought  to  be  discarded. 

Thtir  ^^t  this  penchant  for  instructing  us 
Dtapaaitton  to  must  be  pardoned  in  visiting  EngHsh- 
men.  French  or  German  visitors  never 
think  of  instructing  us  before  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  country  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  our  life  and  institutions.  But  distinguished  En- 
glishmen bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  give  them  such  opxwrtunities  to  speak 
to  audiences  and  to  reporters  as  they  can  scarcely 
resist.  They  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  value 
to  us  of  their  tmfavorable  impressions,  and  they  have 
the  merit  of  rugged  honesty,  with  none  of  the  arts  of 
subtle  flattery.  And  so  they  are  never  abashed,  and 
are  always  ready  after  twenty-four  hours'  experience 
on  shore  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  American 
climate,  the  failure  of  American  domestic  life,  the 
futility  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  our  unworthi- 
ness  and  depravity  in  forty  directions.  Very  much 
of  what  they  say  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it.  The 
uselessness  of  it  all,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  we  ourselves  who  must  reform  our  own  institutions 
in  the  light  of  our  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
through  responsible  participation  in  our  own  affairs. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  that  we  can  and  ought  to  learn 
from  foreign  experience  ;  but  it  is  we  ourselves, 
studying  foreign  life  and  institutions  on  the  £n*ound, 
who  must  bring  back  and  apply  to  our  own  condi- 
tions those  principles  and  results  which  deserve  our 
attention.  Englishmen  as  a  rule  are  deficient  in  the 
comparative  faculty.  Once  in  a  while  an  eminent 
Englishman  comes  here  to  observe  rather  than  to  in- 
struct. Sir  John  Qorst  looked  somewhat  into  Amer- 
ican conditions  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  keen  powers  of 
observation  and  discernment ;  but  few  people  were 
aware  of  his  presence  in  America,  and  nothing  was 
further  from  his  mind  than  public  pronouncements 
upon  our  institutions.  Dean  Hole  has  preferred  to 
entertain  us ;  and  we  are  all  grateful  to  him  for  let- 
ting our  serious  affairs  alone.  The  only  Englishman 
of  this  generation  who  has  earned  the  right  to  give  us 
advice  has  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  would 
be  listened  to  with  unbounded  respect,  even  if  he 
should  express  harsh  and  dogmatic  opinions.  But 
nobody  ever  pronounces  such  opinions  on  a  foreign 
country  after  he  has  really  become  acquainted  with 
it.  Mr.  Bryce  has  just  completed  the  revision  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  which 


describes  our  institutions  with  a  fidelity  not  equaled 
by  any  other  writer,  American  or  foreign.  The  new 
edition  contains  several  hundred  pages  of  additional 
matter,  dealing  with  questions  not  discussed  in  the 
volumes  as  they  first  appeared  ;  and  the  entire  work 
has  been  completely  revised.  The  new  edition  will 
appear  in  the  present  month,  and  from  advance  sheets 
we  have  elsewhere  made  some  comments  upon  the 
new  chapters,  besides  having  obtained  a  most  inter- 
esting statement  from  Mr.  Bryce  himself. 


DEAN   HOLE. 

Mr.  John  Bums,  as  we  have  remarked,  pro- 
QuMtiona,   needed  soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  York 

to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  this  year  at  Denver.  The 
meeting  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  ever  held  in  this  country  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  the  events  of  the  year 
having  done  so  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  labor 
questions.  While  the  convention  was  still  sitting. 
Judge  Woods,  of  Blinois,  passed  sentence  upon  Mr. 
E.  V.  Debs  and  his  associates  who  had  been  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  court  while  directing  the 
great  railway  strike  last  summer.  Mr.  Debs  has 
been  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  months* 
imprisonment.  We  have  no  disposition  to  take  sides 
in  the  controversy  regarding  the  propriety  of  this 
judgment.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
courts  of  law  in  this  country  will  return  to  the  bar- 
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haroos  doctrine  of  half  a  century  ago,  which  made 
labor  organizations  synonymous  with  conspiracy. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Debs  turns  upon  questions  of  fact 
rather  than  upon  questions  of  principle.  If,  indeed. 
Debs  and  his  associates  were  guilty  of  acts  which  if 
committed  by  men  organized  as  a  commercial  cor- 
poration would  have  been  construed  as  conspiracy  (or 
as  punishable  violations  of  the  laws  which  are  in- 
tended to  secure  immunity  for  the  United  States 
mails  and  for  interstate  traffic),  then  and  only  then 
should  they  be  punishable.  The  law  must  deal  im- 
partially with  all  comers.  Nobody  can  claim  aoy- 
thing  more  than  that.  The  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  Denver  seems  to  have  brought  to  a  sharp  issue 
the  latent  differences  between  two  wings  of  organized 
labor  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gk)mpers,  the  founder  of  the 
American  Federation  and  untU  now  its  president,  stood 
for  the  more  conservative  doctrines  of  the  old  trades 
unionism ;  while  a  radical  element  declared  itself  for 
various  political  innovations  in  the  general  direction 
of  socialism.  This  element  united  upon  Mr.  John 
McBride,  of  Ohio,  the  head  of  the  coal-miners'  union, 
as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency.  After  an  ex- 
citing contest,  Mr.  Gk>mpers  was  defeated,  and  Mr. 
HcBride  is  now  president.  The  Revibw  several 
months  ago  published  an  interview  with  Mr.  GK)m- 
pers,  in  which,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  McBride  was 
undergoing  rather  severe  treatment  from  the  press 
on  account  of  his  conduct  of  the  coal  strike,  Mr. 
Gk>mpers  came  to  his  defense  and  declared  him  to  be 
a  man  of  high  character  as  well  as  of  great  force  and 
alylity.  The  visit  of  Mr.  John  Bums  would  seem  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  turning  of  the 
scales.  Mr.  Gfompers'  defeat  suggests  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst  in  England,  when  the  new  trades 
unionism  led  by  John  Burns  captured  the  trades 
congress. 

j.^^  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  diverted 
Armenian  from  the  invasion  of  China  by  the  Japanese 
Question,  ^qq^^^  to  the  condition  of  an  obscure  prov- 
ince of  Asiatic  Turkey.  ^  For  years  the  storm  has 
been  gathering  in  Armenia.)  The  region  is  difficult 
of  access,  and  those  who  might  have  given  Europe 
an*!  America  the  most  trustworthy  information,  have 
had  reasons  for  discreet  silence.  American  educa- 
tional and  missionary  interests  are  of  importance 
throughout  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  for  some  time  past 
they  have  been  subjected  to  harassing  and  hostile 
treatment  from  the  local  Turkish  authorities,  with 
little  encouragement  when  they  have  sued  for  redress 
at  Constantinople.  Their  work  has  been  in  such  a 
critical  condition  that  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
have  been  slow  to  inform  the  outside  world  of  some- 
thing far  more  serious — namely,  Turkey's  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Armenian  people  tliemselves.  [The 
Armenians  are  a  Christian  sect,  of  very  ancient 
origin,  who  have  remained  firm  in  their  adherence  to" 
Christianity  through  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 
They  are  surrounded  by  fierce  mountain  tribes  known 
as  Kurds,  who,  being  at  once  MohAmmedans  in  relig' 
ion  and  robbers  by  trade,  have  always  been  the  terror 


of  the  peaceful  Armenians,  who  till  the  valleys.  Of 
late  years  the  Turkish  government,  which  has  never 
been  able  to  control  the  Kurds,  has  hit  upon  the 
policy  of  making  them  over  into  a  kind  of  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry,  in  imitation  of  the  Russian  Cos- 
sacks. In  their  new  capacity  as  Turkish  troops,  the 
Kurds  have  been  even  more  predp  tory  and  cruel  than 
before.  The  situation  in  Armenia  has  been  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1878  Russia  made  advances  into  Asia,  and 
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THE  SULTAN  OP  TURKEY. 

permanently  acquired  what  is  now  known  as  her  \ 
Trans-Caucasian  province.  This  province  comprises 
a  considerable  portion  of  what  was  once  Turkish 
Armenia.  The  Armenians  who  have  thus  been 
brought  under  Russian  rule  enjoy  peace  and  quie- 
tude, and  live  under  conditions  which  in  comparison 
with  those  across  the  Turkish  frontier  seem  like 
paradise  itself.  Many  peasants  from  Turkish  Ar- 
menia are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  into  the  Russian 
province  for  summer  employment.  This  circum- 
stance has  facilitated  the  development  of  a  new 
spirit  of  Armenian  revolt  against  the  Turks.  Doubt- 
less Russia  has  been  willing  to  aid  somewhat 
in  Armenian  intrigues,  because  there  is  an  Asiatic  as 
well  as  a  European  path  that  leads  toward  Constanti- 
nople :  and  if  Bulgaria  is  contumacious  and  ungrate- 
ful, that  is  no  reason  why  Armenia  should  prove  re- 
fractory.   There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  ground  for  an 
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independent  Armenia,  and  there  seems  no  solation  of 
the  Armenian  question  except  Russian  annexation. 
The  belief  in  Russian  advance  as  Armenians  ultimate 
fate  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  a  demand  for 
reformed  administration  on  Turkey's  part.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  the  great  powers  have  a  right  to 
demand  good  government  in  Armenia.  Now  that 
reports  of  a  great  massacre,  in  which  from  five  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand  people  were  butchered,  have 
been  too  well  authenticated  to  be  denied,  the  powers 
have  beg^un  to  take  an  interest  in  the  situation.  An 
inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Sultan,  which, 
of  course,  will  result  merely  in  the  whitewashing  of 
everybody  concerned.  There  has  been  much  pressure 
upon  our  authorities  at  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
Armenians,  but  England  and  Russia  are  the  powers 
which,  for  diplomatic  and  practical  reasons,  can  best 
intervene  and  proceed  to  compel  the  Porte  to  give  the 
Armenians  a  decent  government.  After  all,  the  plan 
that  the  civilized  world  would  most  readily  approve 
would  be  an  understanding  with  England  by  which 
Russia  should  send  her  massed  troops  across  the 
frontier  and  proceed  to  Russianize  the  whole  of  Ar- 
menia, bringing  her  Cossacks  to  teach  the  Kurds  a 
lesson  in  fighting.  Russia's  marvelous  success  in  the 
administration  of  her  new  central  Asiatic  provinces, 
and  the  industrial  development  of  the  Caspian  coun- 
try under  her  recent  policy  in  that  direction,  have 
b^gun  to  win  very  favorable  comment.  As  rulers  of 
subject  races,  the  Turks  have  shown  themselves  in- 
capable of  anything  except  cruelty  and  corruption. 
The  English  and  Russians  would  seem  to  be  the  two 
modem  peoples  who  can  govern  Asiatics  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  improve  their  condition  and  insure 
something  like  safety,  peace  and  justice. 

The  Japanese  armies,  at  last  accounts,  were 
^J^OMiSbu   advancing   step  by   step    toward    Pekin. 

China's  demoralization  seemed  well  nigh 
complete.  The  outside  world  is  only  beginning  to 
understand  somewhat  concerning  the  lack  of  any- 
thing like  national  integration  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
As  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  who  is  now  sending  letters 
from  China,  has  explained  it,  the  Chinese  are  a  peo- 
ple, but  not  a  nation.  He  remarks  that  their  present 
attitude  is  something  like  that  of  a  £n*eat  quantity  of 
leaden  shot,  scattering  in  all  directions  when  the  bag 
which  contained  them  bursts.  The  other  provinces 
have  not  the  faintest  intention,  apparently,  of  coming 
to  the  support  of  those  immediately  involved  in  the 
war.  A  change  of  dynasty,  as  a  result  of  the  Jap- 
anese invasion,  seems  not  improbable.  The  Jax)aneee 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  make  terms  when 
China  shall  directly  appeal  to  Jax>an,  but  not  sooner. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese,  as  a  result  of  this  military 
venture,  are  to  gain  at  a  stroke  what  they  have  for 
so  long  been  anxiously  pleading — namely,  the  revision 
of  the  galling  treaties  which  have  limited  their  fiscal 
and  judiciary  independence.  The  day  of  European 
and  American  consular  courts  in  Japan  will  soon  be 
numbered ;  and  the  Japanese  see  before  them  clearly 
the  time  when  t^ey  will  be  at  liberty  to  raise  or  lower 


their  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  of  sound  policy. 

The  close  of  the  year  now  near  at  hand 
^^UeYeor!^  naturally  suggests  the  question  as  to  the 

drift  and  tendency  of  affairs  during  the 
twelve  months.  Is  the  drift  backward  or  forward, 
toward  peace  or  war.  toward  barbarism  or  civiliza- 
tion, progress  or  retrogression?  The  answer  vrill 
vary  according  to  our  moods  and  sympathies.  But 
the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  forward,  although 
many  of  the  agencies  and  instruments  whereby  peace, 
progress,  and  civilization  have  been  attained  are  being 
used  up  in  the  movement.  Parties  and  churches  and 
empires  are  like  the  baggage  wagons  of  an  army  in 
progress.  They  wear  out  and  break  down  and  dis- 
appear and  are  forgotten,  but  the  army  arrives.  So 
it  is  with  the  human  race.  The  Chinese  Empire,  with 
all  its  faults,  has  for  millenniums  done  a  civilizing 
work  among  a  third  of  the  human  race.  It  is  crumb- 
ling beneath  the  blovra  of  the  Japanese.  The  Russian 
Czar,  who  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  kept  the  peace 
of  Europe,  is  dead.  The  American  Democratic  party, 
the  hope  of  the  free  traders,  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
November  elections  by  an  electoral  avalanche  of  dis-  • 
aster.  In  England  the  Liberal  party  is  marching  to 
the  abyss.  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  securities  for  civilization  in  the  East,  peace 
in  Europe,  political  progress  in  America,  aud  reform 
in  England,  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

The  Prince  "^^  ^"^  °'  ^  interests  is  peace,  and  the 
ofWcUei  disappearance  of  the  stalwart  form  of 
and  Peace.  ..rpj^^  q,^^  Emperor  of  Peace"  occa- 
sioned for  a  moment  a  thrill  of  awe  through  the 
Continent.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,  and  the  manifest  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Russia  that  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  lU  has  revived  the  confidence  of  all  those 
who  know  that  the  entente  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  tranquillity  in  Asia. 
The  public  both  in  Russia  and  in  England  has  noted 
with  satisfaction,  even  with  joy,  the  close  intimacy 
between  the  young  Czar  and  his  uncle  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  For  three  long  and  trying  weeks — weeks 
which  count  for  more  than  as  many  years — the  Czar 
and  the  Prince  stood  always  side  by  side  before  the 
world  in  public,  and  in  private  they  were  not  less 
intimate.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  the 
death  of  the  Czar  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  his 
first  great  opportunity  of  exerting  the  imperial  in- 
fluence that  belongs  to  his  exalted  position,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  court  or  the  embarrassing 
anxieties  of  cabinet  ministers.  By  universal  consent 
the  Prince  has  risen  to  the  height  of  his  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  without  meddling  in  politics  or  playing 
at  diplomacy  has  done  more  to  place  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Empires  on  a  foundation  of  personal 
confidence  and  affection  than  could  have  bee^  ac- 
complished by  all  their  statesmen  and  all  their  am- 
bassadors. 
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Tkt  Pmn  ^  prince  are  being  atilized  to  do  the  work 
oMd       of  the  peace  society,  the  English  peers  are 

R§form,  i)eing  employed  in  the  work  of  social  re- 
form. In  old  times  it  nised  to  be  said  that  one  of  the 
favorite  expedients  of  the  aristocracy  was  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  a  foreign  war  in  order 
to  stave  off  domestic  reform.  To-day  the  x)eers  all 
unknowingly  have  taken  exactly  the  opposite  course. 
By  their  attitude  of  uncompromising  opposition  to 
tl^  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  they  have 
compelled  their  own  party  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  projects  of  social  reform.  By  waging  war  to 
the  death  with  Archbishop  Walsh,  they  have  given 
over  the  citadel  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  strengthen 
their  ranks  against  a  political  change  in  Ireland  they 
are  acquiescing  in  asocial  revolution  at  their  own 
doors.  It  is  interesting  and  full  of  suggestive  signifi- 
cance. Upon  all  political  and  constitutional  changes 
oppo&ed  by  the  Tory  party— upon  Home  Rule,  upon 
Disestablishment,  upon  Prohibition— they  have  laid  a 
veto.  They  are  **  Thou  shalt  not "  incarnate.  But  as 
a  party  must  do  something,*  the  Conservatives  are 
driven  to  adopt  a  programme  of  social  reform  which 
they  would  have  opposed  tooth  and  nail  if  it  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Libesals. 

#r  Ckamfrtaim  ^^^  ^^'  Chamberlain  is  the  zealous 
''  at  Tory  bellwether  of  the  flock.  Liberals  la- 
BtttrnHhw,  mented  when  Iklr.  Chamberlain  forsook 
the  party  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act. 
It  seemed  like  the  extinction  of  a  personal  force 
which  had  been  confidently  cotmted  upon  in  the  in- 
terest of  progress  and  reform.  But  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children,  and  every  one  can  now  see  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
more  potent  in  the  Tory  camp  than  he  ever  could 
have  been  among  the  Liberals.  There  are  plenty  of 
reformers  of  his  type  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  The  Tories 
have  none  but  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  a  kind  of 
solitary  Radical  missionary  permeating  the  Conserv- 
ative heathen  with  doctrines  of  social  reform.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  all  hidebound  Conservatives  of  the  old  school, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  far  more  than  Lord  Rosebery  or 
Mr.  Labouchere,  is  the  enemy  to  be  feared  and  hated. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that  he  won  the  General 
Election  of  1885  by  his  unauthorized  programme.  In 
the  comities,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  put  it  in  his  gay  and 
pictureeque  fashion,  **  Joseph  saved  us.  His  three 
acres  and  a  cow  simply  romped  in.'*  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain expects  to  render  the  same  service  for  the  Con- 
lervatiTe  Party  in  1895  that  he  rendered  to  the 
Liberals  ten  years  ago.  Last  nionth  he  repeated  in  Lan- 
cashire the  appeal  which  he  had  previously  addressed 
to  Birmingham.  Here,  he  said,  is  a  Policy  of  Con- 
struction : 

1.  Municipal  monopoly  of  public  hooses. 

2.  State  loans  to  enable  workmen  to  buy  their  own 
houses. 

8.  Old  Age  Pensions. 
•  4.  Tribunals  f or  Industri  1  Arl  itration. 
5.  A  Veto  on  Pauper  Immigration. 
A.  A  better  Employers*  Liability  bill  than  that  of  1894. 


This,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  practical  pro- 
gramme, a  serious  programme,  which  will  meet  with 
little  opposition  and  which  can  be  passed  within  a 
reasonable  compass  of  time.  Above  all  he  reminds 
us  it  can  be  passed  through  the  Lords. 

Th§  Tortet    ^^  Salisbury  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke 
Adopt  tho    of  Devonshire  at  Barnstaple,  have  given 
Programmo,   j^j.      Chamberlain's    unauthorized    pro- 
gramme their  solenm  and  official  benediction.    Mr. 
Chamberlain  declares : 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  statements  on  the  snb> 
ject  of  my  programme,  and  as  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment gave  free  education  and  allotments  legislation,  I 
have  confidence  that  they  will  take  up  and  carry  to  a  soo- 
cessfol  ii>8ue  the  Unionist  programme  of  social  reform 
which  is  now  before  the  country,  many  of  the  items  of 
which  have  already  been  advocated  by  Conservative 
members,  and  which  has  received  the  support  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  Conservative  organizations. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  position  is  the 
fact  that  he  may  claim  truly  enough  that  he  has  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  pocket.  But  «the  question 
whether  any  party  in  the  state  can  afiford  to  allow 
its  opponent  to  carry  a  branch  of  the  legislature  about 
with  it  in  its  pocket  is  one  which  admits  of  only  one 
answer. 

^^  The  Liberals,  in  face  of  the  Tory  monopoly 
inovitabto  of  the  upper  chamber,  must  make  a  stand 
Conflict.  Qj.  cQQgent  to  their  own  virtual  extinction. 
If  the  Conservatives  fail  to  see  tk%  let  them  ask 
what  they  would  think  of  the  monarchy,  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne  were 
to  pose  as  a  thorough-going  Radical  and  to  refuse  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  any  measure  passed  by  the 
Conservatives.  The  Tories  themselves  would  de- 
clare that  in  such  a  case  the  monarchy  would  not  be 
worth  six  months'  purchase.  Neither  party  can  af- 
ford to  allow  an  integral  jMurt  of  the  legislative  ma- 
chine to  pass  solidly  and  permanently  into  the  hands 
of  its  opponents  without  acquiescing  at  the  same 
time  in  its  own  annihilation  as  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  the  question  of  the  peers  is  for  the 
Liberals  a  question  of  life  and  death.  That,  and  that 
alone,  explains  why,with  infinite  reluctance  and  with- 
out any  clear  and  definite  plan.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
been  compelled  to  challenge  the  peers  to  a  conflict, 
the  inmiediate  result  of  which  is  unfortunately  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  Juatiflea'  ^^^  Rosebery  could  not  help  himself. 

Hon  of  Lord  He  was  compelled  to  ofifer  battle,  and  to 
Rosebery,  ^q  SO  in  such  fashion  as  to  render  it  XK)ssi- 
ble  for  him  to  carry  his  party  with  him.  All  that  his 
promised  resolution  proposes  to  do  is  to  raise  the  issue, 
whether  or  not  the  nation  desires  to  be  governed  by 
the  will  of  its  elected  representatives  or  by  the  will  of 
four  htmdred  peers?  He  emphasizes  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  second  chamber,  because,  if  he  did  not,  the 
vehemence  of  his  Radical  supporters  would  give  the 
country  cause  to  believe  the  resolution  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  single  chamber. 
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Lord  Rosebery,  like  a  prudent  man,  tries  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time.  He  is  in  command  of  a  mixed  host  of 
'*  menders  "  and  '*  enders."  To  be  able  to  fight  at  all, 
he  must  offer  menders  and  enders  some  common 
formula  around  which  they  can  rally.  This  he  has 
discovered  in  his  declaration  that  the  House  of  (com- 
mons must  be  the  paramount  partner.  As  to  the 
second  step, — whether  it  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  ending  or  mending, — that  must  wait  until  the  first 
has  been  taken.  And  nothing  seems  to  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  first  step  will  not  be  taken  until 
the  next  general  election  but  one. 

j^^  The  result  of  Forfarshire  by-election, 
Warnina  where  a  Unionist  carried  what  had  long 
from  Forfar,  y^^^  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  Radi- 
cal seats  in  Scotland,  has  tended  to  increase  the 
general  feeling  among  the  Liberals  that  they  have  no 
chance  worth  speaking  of  at  the  general  election.  It 
is  true  that  the  cards  were  i)acked  in  favor  of  the 
Unionist.  The  late  Liberal  member  had  disgusted 
his  constituents  by  leaving  them  af  ler  he'had  secured 
for  himself  legal  promotion  and  before  he  had  se- 
cured for  his  ploughmen  electors  the  statutory  half- 
holiday  which  they  covet  much  more  than  Home 
Rule.  The  LibexBl  candidate  was  a  stockbroker 
from  London.  The  Unionist  candidate  was  the  rej)- 
resentative  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  commanding  all  the 


HON.   CHARLES  MAULE   RAMSAY,   M.P., 
Successor  to  Sir  John  Bigby. 

support  naturally  given  to  a  landlord  as  liberal  and 
generous  as  the  late  Earl,  and  pledged  moreover  to  a 
programme  more  Radical  than  that  of  most  minis- 
terialists. Free  trout  fishing,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
social  programme,  a  wide  and  liberal  measure  of  local 
government  for  Ireland,  and  Home  Rule  for  Scotland 
so  far  as  to  have  all  Scotch  business  transacted  at 
the  Scotch  capital,— these  things  made  up  an  attract- 


ive progranmie  and  secured  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
interloper  by  286  votes,  where  Sir  John  Rigby  had 
previously  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  866.  Hence 
deep  dismay  and  grave  searchings  of  heart  in  the 
Liberal  ranks. 

But  the  Forfarshire  ploughman  is  not  the 
Schnadhortt.  ^^and  Elector  of  the  British  Empire ;  and 
'  if  Forfarshire  stood  alone  there  would  be 
no  need  for  Liberal  desx>ondency.  But  much  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  by-elections 
has  been  the  loss  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  Mr,  Schnad- 
horst  for  a  dozen  years  and  more  has  been  the  Camot 


MR.  SCHNADHORST. 

who  organized  victory  for  the  Liberals.  He  was  the 
tried  and  trusted  chief  of  the  staff  at  the  party  head- 
quarters, a  post  for  which  he  had  every  qualification 
but  one.  That  defect,  not  noticed  when  he  was  in 
the  saddle,  tells  heavily  against  the  party  to-day.  He 
trained  no  successor.  He  had  assistants,  and  another 
man  now  sits  in  his  sanctum ;  but  there  is  no  Schnad- 
horst n.  And  therein  the  Liberals  suffer  a  grievous 
injury  which  will  cost  them  many  seats  at  the  gen- 
eral election. 

trish  Disunion  "^^  danger  of  a  crushing  Liberal  defeat 
the  Hope  may  lead  the  Irish  factions  to  drop  their 
of  Unionism,  internecine  feuds.  It  would  be  well  if 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy could  be  shut  up  like  a  jury,  without  fire, 
food  or  drink  until  they  arrived  at  an  agreement  by 
which  they  could  spike  the  Unionists'  chief  argu- 
ment. That  is  based  upon  the  rooted  conviction  that 
the  Irish  are  a  race  afflicted,  as  by  some  strange 
curse,  with  an  utter  lack  of  that  iK)litical  common 
sense  which  finds  expression  in  the  give  and  take  of 
sensible  compromise,  without  which  self-government 
is  impossible.  At  present  there  is  but  small  sign  of 
any  movement  in  this  direction.  The  Pamellites, 
whose  object  it  seems  to  be  to  borrow,  even  from  the 
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chamel-hoQBe  of  death,  poison  with  which  to  en- 
venom the  weapons  of  political  controversy,  qnote 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  at  Barnstaple  as  a 
jostifica  ion  for  prolonging  the  present  anarchy  of 
faction  among  Irish  patriots.    The  Duke  said : 

We  can  offer  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  full  share  of 
all  those  reforms,  political  or  social,  which  we  think  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people  and  a  fuller 
sympathy  have  brought  into  oar  view. 
This,  it  is  argned,  may  mean  that  Ireland  will  re- 
ceive local  self-government  from  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists.  If  the  Irish  prefer  a  Local  Government 
hill  to  Home  Rule,  no  donbt  this  may  come  true. 
Bnt  do  they  ?    That  is  for  the  Pamellites  to  decide. 

i^^^  The  London  school  board  election  con- 
8tk0oi  Boant    test  was  proaecnted  with  nnosnal  acri- 

Ei9cUom,  laony  oa  both  sides.  Churchmen  ma- 
ligned Nonconformists  as  Atheists,  and  Nonconform- 
ists discredited  a  good  cause  by  making  party 
capital  out  of  the  private  devotions  of  Mr.  Athelstan 
^ley,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  Romanist  in  dis- 
guise. The  odtuiii  tJteologieum,  however,  usually 
bears  these  poisonous  fruits.  The  real  and  the  only 
important  issue  from  a  practical  point  of  view  was 
not  theological  bnt  educational.  The  denomination- 
alists  had  starved  the  board  schools,  lest  they  should 
compete  at  an  advantage  with  the  schools  of  the 
church.  That  policy  of  the  '*  sting^  stepmother** 
was  the  thing  against  which  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  was  directed.  The  result  was  unexpectedly 
favorable  to  the  opponents  of  the  church  party.  The 
Progressives  polled  a  clear  plurality  of  185,000  votes, 
representing  a  majority  of  some  80,000  voters.  The 
East  and  South  of  London  gave  a  heavy  majority  for 
the  Progressives.  The  strength  of  the  Moderates  lay 
in  the  wealthy  voters  of  the  City,  Westminster, 
Chelsea  and  Kensington.  So  decisive  a  victory  at  the 
polls  has  filled  the  Liberals  with  delight  and  the  de- 
nominationalists  with  dismay. 

j^        The  moral  effect  of  this  emphatic  deliver- 
CMmniatlfM    ance  by  the  citizens  was  partially  obscured 
v^u,        Yyy  ^jjg  £^^  |.j^|.^  owing  to  the  fitful  oper- 
ation of  the  cumulative  vote,  a  party  with  a  majority 
of  about  180,000  voters  in  the  constituencies  finds  itself 
in  a  minority  of  three  on  the  board.    The  result  is 
dne  to  the  collapse  of  the  Labor  and  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties.    When  the  Progressives   nominated 
their  candidates  they  only  nominated  twenty-eight — 
sttfiQcient  to  give  them  a  majority  of  one  if  every  can- 
didate was  elected,  relying  upon  the  return  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Labor  or   Socialist  candidates  to 
make  up  for  any  casualties  among  the  Progressives, 
fint  an  often  happens  in  a  severe  contest,  the  forces 
of  gravitation  proved  irresistible.  Citizens  who  might 
in  ordinary  times  have  voted  for  independent  candi- 
dates, rallied  to  the  regular  party  ticket  when  they 
got  interested  in  the  main  issue.    As  the  resalt,  the 
independent    candidates   Xvere    "left"  everywhere. 
The  cnmnlative  vote,  which  was  invented  to  give 
jepresentation  to  minorities,  left  tlie  Labor,  Socialist, 
and  Catholic  groups  without  a  solitary  representative 


on  the  board.  This  system,  advocated  as  an  ideal  plan 
for  appDrtioning  seats  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  voters,  worked  out  in  practice  so  as  to  give  a  ma- 
jority of  the  seats  to  the  minority  of  the  voters. 

^^^^  The  school-board  elections  in  London 
Sokoot-Board  were  immediately  preceded  by  similar 
Ei9etion8.  elections  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Rochdale  and  Salford,  and  followed  by 
others  in  Bradford,  Gateshead  and  Sheffield.  The 
results  call  for  little  remark,  the  status  quo  being  left 
on  the  whole  unchanged.  The  attempt  to  run  Labor 
candidates  met  with  very  slight  success.  The  Labor 
party  won  two  seats  from  the  church  party  at  Roch-> , 
dale  and  one  from  the  Progressives  at  Salford.  None 
of  their  candidates  were  elected  at  Liverpool,  Man-. 
Chester  or  Birmingham.  The  most  notable  feature, 
in  these  elections  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Anstell,  the^' 
representative  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  at  thie 
head  of  the  poll  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Anstell  polled 
146,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  890,508,  polling  actually 
more  than  the  total,  121,488,  which  returned  the 
whole  Liberal  eight!  The  next  highest  poll  waa 
88,829.  If  the  Birmingham  teachers  had  run  a 
teachers*  ticket  and  distributed  Mr.  Anstell*8  votes 
they  might  have  had  a  majority  on  the  board.  In 
West  Lambeth  Mr.  Macnamara,  the  teachers'  candi- 
date, polled  the  heaviest  vote  cast  in  London— viz., 
48,255.  The  advent  of  the  teachers  as  a  force  ia 
British  school-board  politics  is  a  new  and  somewhat 
significant  feature  of  these  elections. 

Th9  Teacher  '^®  teachers  if  they  please  can  without- 
in         much  difficulty  elect  the  English  school 

'**"^*^-  boards.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the 
parents.  They  are  closer  to  the  electors  than  any 
politicians,  and  if  they  choose  to  follow  Mr.  Macna- 
mara^and  Mr.  Anstell,  they  can  oust  both  Progress- 
ives and  denominationalists,  and  run  the  element- 
ary schools  to  suit  themselves.  Mr.  Bryce  adverted 
to  another  phase  of  this  question  when  speaking  at 
Clerkenwell  on  education  for  citizenship : 

In  view  of  the  evei^increasing  duties  of  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  franchises,  the  function  of  the 
teacherc  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State. 
There  had  been  countries  where  almost  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  teachers.  In  Bulgaria,  after  the  Turks 
were  driven  out,  this  class  became  the  most  important  in 
the  community.  The  teachers  became  the  ministers  and 
administrators  of  the  country  and  had  enjoyed  ever  since 
a  largo  share  in  its  government.  Again,  in  Germany  in 
her  dark  period  between  the  great  peace  in  1815  and  the 
revolutionary  outbreaks  of  848,  it  was  by  the  Ctorman  pro- 
fessors that  the  torch  of  freedom  was  kept  alive  and  the 
dream  of  a  revived  Germany  cherished.  In  this  country 
the  elementary  teachers  would  have  much  to  do  in  mold- 
ing the  future  citizens  of  the  country.  It  would  be  their 
duty  to  cultivate  theso  principal  qualities  in  their  pupils: 
First,  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  real  issues  before 
them ;  Becondly,  independence  of  all  sinister  influences, 
whether  of  employer,  or  of  jwlitical  organization,  or  even 
of  spiritual  adviser.  Above  all,  the  voter  should  take 
care  that  the  controller  of  the  organization  should  not 
'•  boss  "  it,  as  t  e  Americans  said.  The  third  quality  was 
interest  and  earnestness. 
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Of  one  thing  we  may  be  qnite  sure.  The  policy  of 
the  *' stingy  stepmother**  will  never  command  the 
enthosiasm  of  the  teachers. 


CwU  Rhodea  "^^  ^^*  important  event  in  the  Brit- 
ofid  South  ish  colonial  world  has  been  the  arrival 
African  Affairs.  ^^  j^  q^^  Rhodes  with  his  staff  in 
London,  and  the  subsequent  publication  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  South  African  Chartered  Ck>mpany 
and  the  British  Gfovemment,  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  up  to  Tan- 
ganyika is  made  over  to  the  company.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  *'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things."  Mr.  Rhodes 
will  no  longer  subsidize  the  British  Empire  by  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  Nyassaland.  That  will  pass  into 
Mr.  Johnston's  hands  and  be  administered  at  the 
cost  of  the  Empire.  But  he  will  undertake  to  answer 
for  order  in  all  the  Hinterland  up  to  the  southern 
shore  of  Tanganyika.  His  telegraph  to  Cairo  is 
being  pushed  northward,  and  all  seems  to  be  going 
well  with  this  most  prosperous  of  Africanders.  If 
the  lady  dentist  in  San  Francisco  who  has  introduced 
the  fashion  of  setting  diamonds  in  the  front  teeth  of 
lovely  women  -ehould  inaugurate  a  new  and  popular 
craze,  Mr.  Rhodes  would  probably  feel  strong 
enough  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Mahdi.  For 
Mr.  Rhodes  keeps  the  strong  box  of  the  Golconda, 
wherein  are  most  of  the  diamonds  of  the  world,  and 
not  even  a  25  per  cent,  duty  can  shut  the  gems  of  De 
Beers  from  the  United  States. 


will  find,  as  England  did  in 
Afghanistan,  that  it  is  easier 
to  take  a  wolf  by  the  ears 
than  it  is  to  make  a  sou  by 
the  tanning  of  his  bide.  The 
Hovas  have  General  Fever  to 
decimate  the  army  of  their  in- 
vaders, and  civilization  has  not 
yet  made  a  road  for  the  powder- 
cart  to  the  Malagasy  capital. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  profess  to  dread  the 
ambition  of  '*that  daring,  ar- 
dent and  venturesome  man  of 
genius,**  Mr.  Rhodes.  This  is 
almost  the  first  case  since  the 
days  of  Clive  and  of  Warren 
Hastings  of  a  British  colo- 
nial statesman  big  enough  to 
cafit  a  shadow  that  can  be  felt 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  am- 
bitious enough,  no  doubt,  but 
he  has  hitherto  manifested  no 
anxiety  to  interfere  with  the 
French  in  Madagascar. 

Affdtra     '^^  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Reichstag, 

in        together  with  the  dedication   of  its  new 

Qarmany.    parliament  house  in  Berlin,  was  an  occasion 

upon  which  the  interest  that  might  naturally  have 


The  French  last  month  decided  to  send 
an  exx)editionary  army  of  15,000  men, 
at  the  cost  of  $12,500,000,  to  Madagascar 
to  subdue  the  Hovas  and  convert  that  country  of 
prospective  gold  fields  into  a  French  colony.    They 


Tii§  French 

in 
Uadagaaear, 


THE    LATE    PRINCESS    BISMARCK. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  IVORLD. 
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been  attached  to  the  completion  of  a  great  work  of 
public  architectnre,  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  a  political 
incident.  The  socialistB  in  the  Reichstag  refused  to 
rise  to  their  feet  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  William. 
All  sorts  of  measures  are  pending  against  the  social- 
istic party,  and  there  has  been  much  threat  of  legal 
proceedings  against  the  socialist  deputies,  under  the 
German  law  which  defines  l^-majesU  and  provides 
penalties  for  conduct  which  insults  or  dishonors  the 
monarch.  Whatever  the  terms  of  the  law  may  be, 
nothing  could  be  a  worse  mistake  in  practical  policy 
than  to  bring  the  processes  of  the  criminal  law  to 
bear  against  men  who  have  simply  been  guilty  of 
rudeness.  The  socialist  deputies  would  never  have 
refused  to  rise  in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Elmperor,  and  discreet  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  this  sovereign  may  yet  win  for 
him  the  personal  respect  of  all  political  groups. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Prince  Hoh- 
enlohe,  the  policy  of  socialistic  repression  is  to  be 
pursued  relentlessly.  The  consequences  are  likely  to 
be  the  still  more  rapid  growth  of  the  social  demo- 
cratic movement. 

r»#  D^ath  '^^®  death  of  Princess  Bismarck  not 
c/  Rr/w€»s    merely   removes   an   interesting  woman 

Blvnarek.  ^^^jj^  ^j^^  European  stage,  but  it  deprives 
the  foremost  world -statesman  of  Ms  experienced  and 
devoted  nurse.  Prince  Bismarck,  happy  in  many 
things,  was  especially  blessed  in  his  wife.  Great  as 
he  appeared  to  the  outside  world,  he  ever  seemed 
even  greater  in  her  faithful  and  adoring  eyes,  bhe  was 
to  him  all  that  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  and  was  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Marriage  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
failure  in  the  case  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  modem 
Europe.  But  for  their  wives  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  been  able  to  do  the 
work  they  have  done.  It  is  by  no  means  all  nectar  of 
roses  to  be  a  great  man*s  wife.  It  requires  a  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  only  possible  to  a  great  woman. 

Th9  Deat/i  *^®  French  were  prepared  for  the  death 
of  Count  of  Ck>unt  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  His  gpreat 
tf«  UoMpo.  g^  ^^^  ^jjg  complete  loss  of  his  faculties 
had  80  completely  removed  him  from  the  scenes  and 
contests  of  active  life,  that  he  was  already  reckoned 
with  those  wbo  had  been  gathered  to  the  majority. 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  seventy-five  years  old  when,  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  founded  the  Panama  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany and  began  operations.  Six  years  ago  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  comx)elled  to  retire  from  the  enter- 
prise, the  failure  of  which  was  at  last  admitted. 
Gradually  his  marvelous  vitality  failed,  and  his  mind 
became  a  blank.  Until  his  eighty-fifth  year,  how- 
ever, he  retained  a  higher  degree  of  vigor  and  capac- 
ity than  most  men  possess  at  sixty-five.  His  great 
career  had  a  sad  ending,  bnt  he  will  be  remembered 
for  bis  success  at  Suez,  rather  than  for  his  failure  at 
PanamA,    After  all,  it  was  as  a  diplomatist  rather 


than  as  a  financier  or  an  engineer  that  his  talents 
were  greatest.  He  visited  the  United  States  with  his 
family  in  1880  in  the  interest  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  by  the  magic  of  his  charming  personality,  and 
the  glow  of  his  incomparable  optimism,  he  won  a 
considerable  support  of  money  and  of  sympathy  in 
our  own  country,  where  we  had  every  reason  to  know 
that  |the  plan  of  a  tide-level  ship  canal  at  Panama 
could  never  succeed,  and  that  the  Nicaragua  route 
was  the  feasible  and  desirable  one. 


Doatt,of    ™^    ^^' 
Robert  Lauta  President 


newspapers    are    discussing 

Cleveland's     reconmiendation 

ateuenson.  contained  in  Ws  message  to  Congress,  that 

we  should  withdraw  from  our  part  in  the  protectorate 

over  Samoa,  there  came  the  news  from  that  fair 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 
Drawn  from  life  by  V.  Qribay6dofl. 

island  of  the  South  Seas  that  its  one  eminent  resident 
had  passed  away  from  this  life.  Many  of  us  had  re- 
garded Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  the  foremost  living 
writer  of  the  English  language.  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  having  reached  only  his  forty-fifth  year.  He 
had  been  in  declining  health  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  made  Samoa  his  home  because  of  the 
climate.  He  was  a  mainrelous  master  of  style,  and  a 
mighty  story  teller.  His  work  will  live  as  long  as 
the  classics  of  English  literature  keep  their  hold  on 
the  generations  of  men. 
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CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


A  TERRIBLE  TANGLE. 
AooRAYATKD  oiJ>  LADT  (of  the  TreaBury)  :    **  Drat  the  thing.    I  can't  do  anything  with  it." 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


THE   PREMTBR8HIP   OF   CANADA. 

THE  HON.  MACKENZIE  BOWELL  TAKES  THE  OARS  OF  GOVERN  \IENT. 
From  Orip  (Toronto). 


N 


A  TOUCHINa  APPEAL. 
JoHinrr  CHiNAMAif:     "Boo-hool    He  hurtee  m*  welly 
andi!    No  peaoey  man  oome  stoppy  him  1 " 
From  Puf%eh  (London). 


"ALL^S  WELL  I" 

BRiTiBH  Lion  and  Rubbiaii  Bear  (together)  : 
pity  we  didn't  know  e»ch  other  before  1 " 

From  Punch  (London).  ^ 


*WhAt  a 


PEACE  KEEPEB  OF  EUROPE  AT  PEACE 
Utabu,  Truudat,  Nomnn  in,  18M. 
**  Peace  h»th  her  victories 
No  lesB  renowned  than  war." 
From  the  Hindi  Punch, 


WILLIAM  BLUEBEARD. 

"  My  first  two  wives  are  dead.    Take  care,  Hohenlohe,  lest 
the  same  fate  overtake  you."' 

From  La  Stthoueiie  (Paris). 
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I.— TBS  BIRMINGHAM  FOX  :  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J08BPH  H  —THE  EDUCATIONAL  JACKDAW  :  MR.  ARTHUR  ACLANB. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

"...  Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  corse  ! 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise 
Was  that  nobody  seemed onepenny  the  worse  1  ** 

—The  Jackdaw  of  Bheim9^ 
From  WatfmtfMter  Budget  (London). 


We  leave  it  to  the  political  ingenuity  of  oar  readers  to 
discover  the  names  oi  the  animals  whose  feathers  prove 
Brer  Fox's  prowess. 


THE  ENGLISH  OFFICERS  IN  MADAGASCAR :   THE  TWO-FACED  JOHN  BULL. 

Certainly,  dear  Cousin,  I  think  it  an  unheard  of  thing,  too,  and  the  fruit  Show  me  what  you  have  got  there.    That  tastes 

stealing  shall  be  punished.  delicious. 

From  Kladderadatach  (Berlin). 
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X 


1  y^s  . 


0^ 


Fnnn  iS^ney  Buiieein  CN^W.). 


'LECTURERS  ARE  TO  BE  SENT  TO  AUSTRALIA  IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION/'-CABiiB. 

J.  Buix  (lecturing  on  the^ritiah  Lion) :  **  In  ooncltwion,  I 
would  say  that  he  is  the  most  amiable,  the  most  SMnoious  ani- 
mal in  the  world,  and  is  yezr  fond  of  children,  and  u  any  little 
boy  in  the  aadience  would  like  to  step  up  and  put  his  head  in 
the  lion's  mouth  he  will  be  given  the  opportunity.  He  may  get 
swallowed,  but,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  know  that 
he  has  become  an  integral  part  and  parcel  of  the  boundless  and 
giliHioaB  Brltiah  Empire.''— Frxmi  the  Sydney  BulUtin  (N.S.W.). 


CHAINS  OP  GOLD. 


Plutocbat  (to  people):  "Pre  harnessed  your  watch  dogs  with 
goUen  chains.  I  am  in  full  possession.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  t  "—From  The  Qreat  Divide  ((^cago). 


THE   COBEAN   WAR. 
The  First  Installment.  —From  Fun  (London). 


■RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


November  20.— The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  session  at 
Cleveland,  elects  officers,  with  Miss  Frances  Willard  as 
president  ...The  Knights  of  Liabor,  in  session  at  New 
Orleans,  re-elect  General  Master  Workman  Sovereign 
and  most  of  the  other  officers — The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  votes  confidence  in  the  government  by  a  large 
majority. 

November  21.— The  Japanese  capture  Port  Arthur, 
after  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese .... 


MR.  JOHN  M'BRIDE, 
New  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Salvador  Franch,  the  anarchist  who  threw  the  bomb  in 
the  Barcelona  Theatre,  is  executed. . .  .M.  Tricoupis  sub- 
mits the  budget  statement  to  the  Greek  Chamber.... 
Another  violent  earthquake  shock  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily Ihe  Dutch  government  receives  an  official  dis- 
patch from  Lombok,  stating  that  the  Rajah,  his  son,  and 
grandson  have  surrendered,  and  all  resistance  has  ceased. 

November  22.— The  new  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  signed  at  Washington  ;  its  chief  pro- 
vision relates  to  the  abolition  of  American  consular 
courts  in  Japan . . .  .The  French  XHiamber  of  Deputies  de- 
feats by  a  majority  of  860  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  Mada- 
gascar debates. 

November  28.— The  steamer  Ozama,  of  the  Clyde  Ldne, 
is  lost  off  the  Carolina  coast — London  school  board 
election,  resulting  in  the  return  of  twenty-nine  Moderates 
and  twenty-six  Progressives,  although  the  latter  poll 
180,000  more  votes  than  the  former ....  Lively  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Madagascar  credit. 

November  24.— The  Tale  football  team  defeats  Harvard 
at  Springfield,  12  to  4.... A  bookkeeper  in  the  National 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  of  New  York  City,  in  collusion 
with  a  depositor,  is  found  to  have  stolen  $854,000  during 
the  past  nine  years  . . .  News  is  received  of  another  victory 
of  the  Dutch  over  the  Balinese  in  Lombok. 


November  25. — Transatlantic  steamers  arriving  at  New 
York  report  extremely  heavy  weather  at  sea. . .  .>  everal 

villages  in  Sicily  are  destroyed  by  earthquakes The 

Czar  invites  M.  de  Giers,  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  to  re- 
main in  office. 

November  26.— Secretary  Carlisle  awards  the  whole 
issue  of  the  new  bonds  to  a  single  syndicate An  in- 
quiry into  the  charges  against  Judge  Ricks,  of  the  U.  8. 
District  Court,  is  begun  at  Cleveland — The  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Congress  meets  at  St.  Louis The  wedding  off 

Czar  Nicholas  II  and  Princess  Alix,  of  Hesse,  takes  place 

in  St.  Petersburg The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

passes  the  Biadagascar  credits  bill  by  a  vote  of  877  to  148. 

November  27.— The  South  Carolina  legislature  meets  in 
annual  6ession  at  Columbia  ...England  declines  to  rec- 
ognize the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  in  the  Mosquito 
reservation . . .  .The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Canada  ...Many  Russian  He- 
brews in  Paris  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Czar. . . . 
A  royal  decree  in  Spain  abolishes  public  inflictions  of  the 
deat  a  penalty — The  Roumanian  Chamber  is  opened .... 
An  earthquake  shock  is  felt  at  Trient,  in  the  Tyrol.... 
The  London  County  Council  approves  recommendations- 
of  a  special  committee  on  the  unification  of  London. 

November  28.— The  Alabama  legislatui-e  re-elects  U.  S. 
Senator  Morgan ....  The  Trans-liississippi  Congress  adopts 

resolutions  including  a  demand  for  free  silver The 

Portuguese  Parliament  is  dissolved A  manifesto  of  the 

Czar  remits  about  50,000,000  roubles  in  taxes  to  the  poor. 
. . .  .The  British  South  Africa  Company  comes  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  government  regarding  the  administration 
of  the  British  Sphere  in  Ceneral  Africa,  north  of  the 
Zambesi. 

November  29.— Thanksgiving  Day  is  observed  through- 
out the  United  States. . .  .In  a  football  game  at  Philadel- 
phia the  University  of  Pennsylvania  defeats  Harvard,  1& 
to  4 — The  Malagassy  government  replies  to  the  ultima- 
tum of  France . . .  .The  Japanese  Premier  declines  to  treat 
with  Commissioner  Dietering  (who  was  sent  with  a  letter 
by  Li  Hung  Chang)  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  prop* 
erly  accredited  envoy  of  the  Chinese  government. 

November  80.— Fourteen  acres  of  made  land  at  Tacoma,. 
Wash.,  are  ingulfed  by  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.... 
The  Mosquito  Indians  abandon  their  claim  to  independ* 
ence,  and  agree  to  become  subjects  of  Nicaragua. . .  .The 
Armenians  in  Asia  Minor  appeal  to  the  Pope  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  Sultan  — In  reporting  the  Papal  bud- 
get for  the  ensuing  year,  the  finance  committee  of  Car- 
dinals provides  for  a  reduction  in  exjienditures  of  160,- 
000. 

December  1.— Hon.  W.  C.  Oates  is  inaugurated  Gk)V» 
emor  of  Alabama,  at  Montgomery  ;  Kolb  also  takes  the 
oath  of  office,  but  there  is  no  disturbance — Yale  defeats- 
Princeton  At  football  in  New  York  City,  24  to  0....A 
large  portion  of  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti,  is  burned  by  rev- 
olutionists  A  dense  fog  prevails  throughout  Central 

and  Southern  England  ;  river  navigation  is  generally  sus- 
pended. 

December  2.— John  Bums,  M. P.,  British  labor  leader, 
arrives  in  the  United  States. . .  .The  Austrian  government 
concludes  negotiations  with  the  Rothschild  syndicate  for 
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a  loan  of  76,000,000  florins  in  gold,  required  to  complete  the 
reform  of  the  currency. 

December  8.— Congress:  Both  houses  assemble  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  President's  message  ;  a  dotufe 
resolution  \&  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  bills  to  repeal 
the  income  tax,  to  establish  the  free  coinage  of  silver^ 
and  to  reduce  tonnage  taxes,  in  the  House  . . .  The  New 
York  Senate  Ck)mmittee  resumes  its  investigation  of  the 
New  York  City  police  department.... Marines  are  sent 
by  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  Minister  Denby 
at  Pekin ....  The  Italian  Parliament  is  opened ....  Emperor 
William  opens  the  bridge  over  the  North  Sea  «nd  Baltic 
Canal  at  Levensau . . .  .The  Hungarian  Ministry  is  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  two  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet. . . . 
Amnesty  is  proclaimed  in  Venezuela. 

t)ecember  4.— Congress  :  The  House  passes  appropria- 
tions for  military  parks  on  the  battlefields  of  Chicka- 
mauga  and   Shilo — John  Gary  Evans  is  inaugurated 

Governor  of  South  Carolina Municipal  elections  in 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  generally  favorable  to 
the  Republicans  ;  New  Haven  elects  a  Republican  mayor. 
General  Barrios,  envoy  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment, is  negotiating  in  London  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Bluefields  controversy. 

December  5.— Congress :  The  Senate  begins  the  discus- 
sion of  the  cloture  resolution  ;  the  House  passes  the  bill 
to  regulate  the  printing  and  distribution  of  public 
documents,  and  discusses  the  railway  pooling  amendment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law — Secretary  Herb^ 
establishes  a  new  naval  station  in  the  South  Pacific... 
The  President  nominates  £.  H.  Strobel,  of  New  York, 
now  Minister  to  Ecuador,  to  be  Minister  to  Chili Em- 
peror William  reads  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  German  Reichstag  ;  the  fiew  Reichstag 
building  is  opened  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 

December  6.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  a  few  bills 
of  minor  importance  ;  the  House  debates  the  railroad 
pooling  amendment ;  the  i)en8ion  and  fortifications  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  reported  to  the 
House,  the  former  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $41 ,581 ,570, 

the  latter  one.  of  $1,879,057 The  extreme  western  por^ 

tion  of  Texas  is  swept  by  a  raging  fire,  25,000,000  acres  of 
grass  being  consumed  in  thirteen  counties. . .  .Lord  Dun- 
raven  sends  a  challenge  for  the  America's  cup. . . .  An  ex- 
citing scene  is  caused  in  the  Gterman. Reichstag  by  the 
refusal  of  Socialist  Deputies  to  cheer  the  Emperor  ;  there 

is  a  like  disturbance  in  the  Belgian  Chamber Henri 

Houssaye,  the  French  histonan  and  critic,  is  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy.... Lord  George  Hamilton  is 
chosen  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three An  extensive  strike  is  started  by  the 

silk  weavers  of  Lyons,  France. 

December  ?.— Congress  :  Senate  not  in  session  ;  House 
continues  discussion  of  railroad  pooling  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  begins  consideration  of 
bill  to  protect  public  forest  reservations — Utah  settlers 
arm  themselves  against  the  Ute  Indians,  purposing  to 
drive  them  i  to  Colorado.... The  new  emigration  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  is  ratified  at  Wash- 
ington  The  French  troops  from  Reunion  Island  -Mre 

landed  in  Madagascar  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
Tamatave  and  Majunga. 

December  S.-^-Congress :  Senate  not  in  session  ;  the 
House  considers  the  railroad  pooling  bill  and  the  bill  to 

provide  a  retired  list  for  the  revenue  cutter  service 

A  convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League  '>  opened 
in  Minneapolis.... At  Sioux  aty,  Iowa,  the  Grand  Jury 
finds  fifty-two  indictments  against  ex-county  officials  for 
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embezzlement  of  funds.... The  GonservativeB  cany  the 
by-election  in  the  Brigg  district  of  Lincolnshire. 

December  9. -The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
•birth  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  leader  of  Protestantism 


THB  LATE  HENRY  S.   HARRISON, 
Editor  of  the  Advance,  Chicafiro. 

in  the  Thirty  Tears^  War,  is  celebrated  in  Sweden  and 
Germany. 

December  10.— Congress :  The  Senate  debates  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill ;  the  Housd  session  is  devoted  to 
District  of  Columbia  business ;  Secretary  Carlisle  and 
Comptroller  Eckels  make  arguments  on  currency  reform 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. . .  .Gov- 
ernor Flower  dismisses  the  charges  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. . . . 
The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  opened  at  Denver  ....  Several  banks  suspend 
pa3rment  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F. . .  .The  new  Hungarian  laws 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  church  and  state  re- 
ceive the  royal  sanction. . . .Heavy  rains  cause  a  flood  in 
the  department  of  Magdalena,  Colombia.... Baron  von 
Berlepsch,  Gtorman  Minister  of  Commerce,  resigns.... 
Berlin  Treaty  powers  suspend  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turkey,  pending  an  exchange  of  views  concerning  Ar- 
menia. 

December  11.— Congress :  The  Senate  continues  debate 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill ;  the  House  passes  the  rail- 
road pooling  amendment  by  a  vote  of  166  to  110,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  being  to  permit  railroads  to  pool  their 
earnings  under  certain  conditions Benjamin  B.  Till- 
man is  elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature  Curtis  (Rep.)  is  elected  Biayor  of  Boston  over 

Peabody  (Dem.) ....  Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chicago  ]x>lice  department  on  a  civil  service  basis  are 
submitted  to  Mayor  Hopkins. . .  .Premier  von  Hohenlohe, 
of  Germany,  outlines  the  government's  ]x>licy  in  an  ad- 
djress  to  the  Reichstag. . .  .Seven  hundred  French  trooiw 
arrive  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 

December  12. — Congress :  In  the  Senate,  motions  to 
consider  the  bill  to  repeal  the  differential  duty  on  refined 
sugars  and  to  take  up  the  cloture  resolution  are  defeated; 
in  the  House,  a  motion  to  strike  out  from  the  Urgent  De- 


ficiency bill  an  appropriation  for  the  collection  of  the  in- 
come tax  is  defeated  by  a  voteof  54  to  127 — The  Georgia 
legislature  adjourns  sine  die  ..Tlie  Goodridge  Ministry 
in  Newfoundland  resigns  because  of  the  financial  crisis. 

Disorder  in  the  German  Reichstag  caused  by  Herr 

Liebknecht's  attack  on  the  Emperor. 

December  13.— Congress  :  The  Senate  considers  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  university,  and  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem., 
Ala.)  concludes  his  argument  in  support  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bi  1 ;  the  House  passes  these  appropriation  bills  : 
Urgent  Deficiency  ($2,006,595),  Fortifications  (11,879,057), 

and  Military  Academy    ($457,376) Secretary   Carlisle 

makes  public  the  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the  in- 
come tax  . .  .The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 

in  session  at  Chicago,  reelects  Carl  Schurz  president 

A  new  Ministry  is  formed  in  Newfoundland,  with  Joseph 
Greene  as  Premier;  large  amounts  of  specie  are  for- 
warded to  St.  John's  — Joseph  Zemp  (Ultramontane)  is 
I  lected  President  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council ;  he  is 
now  Vice-President. 

December  14.— Congress :  Senate  not  in  session  ;  the 
House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation  bill  ($141,581,570) 
and  a  resolution  calling  for  the  correspondence  relative  to 
The  promise  by  the  government  to  pay  $425,000  to  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  claims  made  by  Canadian  sealers 

growing  out  of  the  Bering  Sea  controversy Eugene 

V.  Debs  is  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail  for  contempt  of 
court  in  the  A.  R.  U.  str.ke  proceedings . . .  .The  jury  in  the 
case  of  the  eleven  men  charged  with  lynching  the  six  ne- 
gro prisoners  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  brings  in  a  verdict  of 
acquittal ...  .A  New  York  police  captain  confesses  before 
the  Senate  committee  to  having  paid  $15,000  for  his  cap- 
taincy ...Lord  Aberdeen  invites  Mackenzie  Bo  well  to 
form  a  new  Canadian  cabinet ...  .The  Porte  objects  to 
a  separate  American  consular  inquiry  in  Armenia. 

December  15.— Congress :  Neither  branch  in  session  ; 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  votes  to 
report  Secretary  Carlisle's  currency  plan  without  amend- 
ment—  The  Newfoimdland  legislature  is  opened  at  St. 
Johns  ;  it  is  summoned  to  consult  regarding  the  mone- 
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taiy  crisis. . .  .The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  188  to 
58,  rejects  the  proposal  to  prosecate  Herr  Liebknecht  for 
the  offense  of  lise-mcyesU, 

December  16  —President  Cleveland  starts  on  a  banting 
trip  to  the  Carolinas — The  Italian  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogaed. 

December  17.— Congress  :  The  Senate  debates  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill ;  the  House  passes  the  bill  to  protect 
public  forest  reservations  (as  amended  so  as  to  give  free 
timber  to  miners  and  settlers  on  public  lands),  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill  ($28,250,806),  and  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $100,0(X)  to  meet  a  printing  deficiency  (Governor- 
elect  Morton,  of  New  York,  announces  his  decision  not  to 
appoint  the  twelve  additional  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  the  new  con^itu- 
tion,  thus  leaving  the  seats  vacant  till  they  can  be  filled 
by  Section. . .  .John  McBride  is  elected  president  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  headquarters  will 
be  removed  from  New  York  to  Indianapolis. . .  .At  a  Lon- 
don mass-meeting  to  denounce  the  Armenian  atrocities  a 
letter  of  encouragement  from  Mr.  Gladstone  is  read. . . . 
The  French  government  is  saved  from  defeat  by  a  narrow 

majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies The  resignations 

of  the  Bulgarian  Ministers  are  accepted  by  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand . . .  Debate  on  the  Anti-Socialist  bill  in  the  German 
Reichstag  is  adjourned  till  January  8. 

December  18. — Congress :  The  Senate  debates  cloture 
and  the  Nicaragua  Ccnal ;  the  House  resolves  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  discussion  of  the  Car- 
Me  Currency  bill  re]x>rted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. .  .The  U.  8.  Circuit  Court,  at  Boston,  de- 
cides that  the  Berliner  patent  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 


pany is  null  and  void The  directors  of  the  Whiskey 

Trust  issue  a  statement  relative  to  reorganization..... 
Overdrafts  amounting  to  nearly  |2,(X)0,(X)0  are  found  in 
the  accounts  of  one  of  the  suspended  banks  at  St.  John^ 

N.  F M.  Henri  Brisbon  is  elected  President  of  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

December  19.  Congress  :  Admiral  Walker^s  Hawaiian 
correspondence  with  the  Navy  Department  is  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  ;  the  Nicaragua  debate  is  continued ;  the 
House  continues  debate  of  the  Currency  bill  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. . .  .The  Canadian  Ministry  is  completed 
by  the  new  Premier,  Mackenzie  Bo  well. . .  .The  Magnifl^ 
centf  England*s  largest  battle  ship,  is  launched  at  Chat- 
ham  An  Italian  force  attacks  and  defeats  the  Arabs 

near  Halai,  with  a  loss  of  ten  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded  (native  soldiers) . 

December  20.— Congress :  Proceedings  in  both  houses 
in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  statues  of  Daniel ' 
Webster  and  Ge  eral  Stark  ;  in  the  House,  debate  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  Currency  bill ;  a  second  Urgent 
Deficiency  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  Ten  vessels,  car- 
rying 800  persons,  are  reported  overdue  on  the  Pacific 
coast.... Official  Canadian  trade  returns  show  a  falling 
off  amounting  to  nearly  110,000,000  for  the  five  months 
ending  December  1,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1893.... Three  thousand  unemployed  persons 
gather  at  the  Montreal  city  hall  and  clamor  for  bread. 
. . .  .The  Russian  government  raises  the  duties  on  cotton 
imports. 

OBITUARY. 

November  21.— Bev.  Henry  Samuel  Harrison,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Advance — Rev.  Dr.  John 
Langdon  Dudley,  once  a  prominent  Congregational  der- 
g3anan,  later  a  Unitariai^ Francis  Bain,  of  Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  a  noted  historian  and 
botanist. . .  .Francois  de  Caussade,  librarian  of  the  Maga- 
zine collection,  Paris. 

November  22.— William  Thompson  Walters,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  prominent  art  collector. ...General  William 
Harvey  Gibson,  of  Ohio  ...John  H.  Sickels,  patentee  of 
the  fire  han.1  engine  known  by  his  name. 

November  23.— General   Thaddeus  Phelps   Mott,   an 

American  soldier  of  international  fame E.  S.  Hamlin, 

founder  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress half  a  century  ago.... Robert  D.Morrison,  of  the 
Baltimore  bar. 

November  25.— Bishop  W.  B.  W.  Howe,  of  the  Diocese 
of  South  dHarolina. . .  .Jean  Victor  Duruy,  French  histor- 
ical writer  . . .  Col.  James  L.  White,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

November  26.— Judge  Samuel  Blake  Prentiss,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio Stanislas  Gautier,  for  twenty-three  years 

United  States  Consul  at  Cape  Hayti. 

November  27.— Princess  Johanna  Frederika  von  Bis- 
marck  Sefior    Carlos  G.  de  Garmendia,  Venezuelan 

financier Greorge  Barker,  a  landscape  photographer  of 

wide  reputation. 

November  28.— Edouard  Thierry,  Parisian  dramatic 
critic  and  theatrical  manager. . .  .Judge  Isaac  Howe,  the 
defeated  Populist  candidate  for  GK>vemor  of  South  Da- 
kota  Dr.  Abemathy,  a  well-known  educator  of  North 

Carolina.... Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  the  Mexican 
bibliographer. 

November  29.— Cardinal  Zeferino  Gk)nzales  y  Diaz  Tu- 

non,  of  Spain Sir  Charles  Newton,  Keeper  of  Greek 

and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  and  PrKK 
fessor  of  Arohaeology  in  University  College,  London.... 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  first  Baron  Swansea. 
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November  80.— Ex-Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Geor- 
gia  Dorsey  Gardner,  editor  and  literary  man — Prin- 
cess Louise,  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glacks- 
burg,  annt  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

December    1.— Rev.    Dr.    Henry    Martyn    Storrs,   of 

Orange,  N.  J General  Juan  N.  Mendez,  president  of 

the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  of  Military  Justice. 


JKk^  VICTOH  DVRUY, 
The  Historian. 

December  2.— Sherwood  Dixon,  the  newly  appointed 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  HU 
nois.... Benjamin  W.  Downing,  ex-Distriot  Attorney  of 
Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

December  8.— Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  novelist. 

December  4.— Leon  Abbett,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  and  twice  Governor  of  that  State.... 
Oden  Bowie,  ex-€k>vemor  of  Mary  land....  Ex-Congress- 
man Daniel  W.  Connolly,  of  Scranton,  Pa.... Victoria 
Yokes,  the  London  actress. 

December  5.— Ool.  Richard  Michael,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 

December  6.— Andrew  J.  Campbell,  Congressman-elect 

from  the  Tenth  New  York  district Dr.  George  A. 

Peters,  a  well-known  surgeon  of  New  York  City.... 
Pamuel  Robbins,  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  the  oldest  charcoal 
ironworker  in  the  United  States. . . . Mark  Robert  Harri- 
son, a  well-known  Wisconsin  artist. 

December  7.— Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps Ex-Sur- 

geon-^jteneral  John  Mills  Browne,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  best 
known  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Kearaarge  in  her  battle 

with  the  Confederate  ram  Alabama Horatio  Walpole, 

fourth  Earl  of  Orford...  General  Eliakim  Scammon,  of 
New  York,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. . . . 
Aaron  Thompson,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

December  8.— W.  H.  Russell,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

December  9.— Rev.  Dr.  R.  Y.  Thomson,  professor  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto.... Nathan  Barnes  Greeley,  only 
brother  of  Horace  Greeley. 


December  10.— Jean  Francis  Gignouz,  the  noted  French 
painter. . . .Commodore  W.  B.  Trufant,  who  served  under 
Admiral  Walker  during  the  Civil  War  in  many  engage- 
ments. . .  .James  Stevenson,  general  manager  of  the  Que- 
bec Bank. 

December  11.— Captain  Edgar  C.  Merriman,  U.  S.  N., 
retired. 

December  12.— Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada — Auguste  Laurent  Burdeau,  President 
of  the  French  chamber  of  Deputies. . . .  Louise  Rothschild, 
widow  of  the  banker  Carl  Rothschild,  of  Berlin. . . .  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  B.  Rohan,  mUitary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

December  13.— Jean  Mac^,  French  litterateur. 

Dece&iber  14.— Adjutant-General  Josiah  Porter,  of 
New  York. . .  .Father  Denza,  director  of  the  Vatican  Ob- 
.servatory....Lewis T.Ives,  a  well-known  artist  of  De- 
troit, Mich  ..  John  Polhemus,  a  prominent  New  York 
printer  and  publisher. . .  .Sir  Oswald  Walters  Brierly,  an 
artist  of  note. 

December  15.— Dr.  John  Lord,  historian  and  lecturer. 

December  16.— Chief  Justice  James  Gilflllan,  of  the  Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court. ..  .Judge  William  H.  Gather,  of 
Quincy,  El. 

December  17.— William  A.  Leveland,  of  Denver,  a  Col- 
orado pioneer Gen  E.  S.  Dennis,  of  Dlinois,  a  veteran 

of  the  Civil  War Joseph  Lucien  Shipley,  a  journalist 

of  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  18— Sir  Edmund  Anthony  Harley  Lechmere, 
Bart,  M.P.  for  the  Evesham  division  of  Worcestershire. 
—  Erastus  Flavius  Beadle,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  pub- 
lisher. 

December  19.— Eugene  Kelly,  a  New  York  banker  of 
distinction. . .  .G.  duca  Anfora  de  Licignano,  Italian  Min- 
ister to  the  Argentine  Republic. . .  .Theodore  Houston,  U. 

8.  Consul  at  Juarez,  Mexico David  McLellan,  Register 

of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  ex-Provindal  Secretary.... Sam- 
uel M.  Bridgeman,  of  Chicago,  prominent  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 

December  20.— Ex-Governor  and  ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator James  L.  Alcorn,  of  Mississippi. 


STATE  LEGISLATURES. 

DATS   OF   MSBTINO,  JAMUART,  1885. 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  days  to  which 
session  is  limited. 

January  1.— Delaware*,  Idaho*  (60),  Michigan**,  Ne- 
braska* (100),  North  Dakota  (60),  Pennsylvania. 

January  2.— Maine*,  Massachusetts*,  New  Hampshire*, 
New  York. 

January  4.— Illinois*. 

January  7.— California*  (60),  Montana**  (60),  Tennessee*, 
(75),  Oklahoma  Territory. 

January  8.— Colorado*  (90),  Kansas*  (40),  Minnesota*, 
(90),  New  Jersey*,  South  Dakota*  (60),  Texas*  (60),  Wy- 
oming** (40). 

January  9 —Connecticut,  Missouri  (70),  North  Carolina** 
(60),  West  Virginia*  (45),  Wisconsin. 

January  10.— Indiana  (60). 

January  14.— Arkansas*  (60),  Oregon*  (40),  Washing- 
ton* (60). 

January  21.— Nevada  (40),  Arizona  Territory  (60). 

January  80.— Rhode  Island.* 


♦U.  8.  Senator  to  be  chosen, 
choeen. 


••  Two  U.  8.  Senators  to  be 


TWO  ENGLISH  VISITORS. 


JOHN    LURNS 


LABOR    LEADER,    MUNICIPAL    STATESMAN    AND 
PARLIAMENTARIAN. 


BY   ROBERT   DONALD. 


WHAT  John  Bright  was  to  the  comiuercial 
classes  in  London  forty  years  ago,  John 
Bums  is  to  the  working-people  to-day.  Bright^s  am- 
bition was  to  strike  off  the  shackles  which  prevented 
the  expansion  of  trade.  Bums*  object  is  to  widen 
the  field  of  social  opportunity  for  the  workers.  He 
is  the  leading  type  of  the  new  democracy,  which 
advocates  reform  along  social  and  municipal  lines 
without  disturbing  the  system  of  political  institu- 
tions— simply  adapting  it  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
time. 

During  the  last  ten  years  John  Bums  has  bulked 
larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  working-people  of  England 
than  any  other  popular  leader.  First  as  agitator  and 
demagogue  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  spare  hours 
which  he  spent  outside  the  engineer's  shop  speaking 
at  street  comers  and  commons  in  Battersea  and  com- 
ing into  conflict  with  the  x>olice.  He  was  the  "  Man 
with  the  Red  Flag,"  who  became  the  orator  for  the 
crowds  of  unemployed  who  gathered  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  got  himself  many  times  arrested,  twice 
tried,  and  once  convicted  for  seditious  conspiracy. 
He  pleaded  for  the  poor  and  thundered  against  the 
privileged  in  the  people's  forum  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
wherever  there  was  work  to  be  done  in  strikes  or  in 
agitations,  or  wherever  there  were  heads  to  be 
broken.  Bums  was  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
discontented  ready  to  run  any  risks,  legal  or  phys- 
ical. 

All  this  stormy  work  in  the  early  years  of  the  agi- 
tator has  been  changed  for  calmer  but  not  less  de- 
termined tactics.  Bums  has  become  a  power  in  the 
land.  Classes  who  formerly  despised  him  now  re- 
spect him  ;  the  x>olice  who  batoned  him  now  bow  to 
him;  Battersea,  which  was  ashamed  of  him,  now 
glories  in  him  ;  London,  which  looked  ux>on  him  with 
alarm  and  felt  safer  when  he  was  in  Pentonville 
Prison,  now  treasures  him  as  a  valuable  public  serv- 
ant. The  agitator,  demagogue,  and  socialist  has 
become  a  municipal  statesmen  and  parliamentarian 
without  losing  his  individuality,  or  without  sacrific- 
ing his  opinions. 

AS    AGITATOR. 

John  Bums — a  Scotsman  in  origin,  a  Londoner  in 
birth  and  a  cosmopolitan  in  sympathies— began  agi- 
tating when  he  was  in  his  teens.  Battersea — his 
birth-place— the  scene  of  his  later  triumphs,  was  the 
centre  of  his  early  operations.  He  imbibed  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  parish  school,  but  continued 
to  bom  the  midnight  oil  when  as  a  boy  he  worked  in 


a  factory,  and  having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  eco- 
nomic doctrines  began  to  retail  it  at  the  street  comers. 
He  was  always  a  student,  and  read  industriously. 
When  he  was  apprenticed  as  an  engineer  he  threw 
himself  into  the  trade  union  movement ;  his  principal 
agitating  was  done  on  behalf  of  unemployed  workmen. 
In  1884  and  1885  he  went  all  over  London  in  the  evenings 


JOHN  BURNS. 

and  on  Sundays  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Discontent- 
making  the  workless  feel  more  keenly  their  misery, 
and  pointing  out  what  he  thought  was  the  remedy. 
He  joined  the  Democratic  Federation  in  1884  and 
came  first  into  national  notice  by  contesting  Notting- 
ham as  a  social  democrat  in  1885.  It  is  curious  to 
note  now  that  Mr.  Andrew  Camegie  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  his  election  fund.  In  1886  the  London 
ix)lice  made  a  determined  effort  to  put  down  the 
dangerous  agitator.    He  was  arraigned  along  with 
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three  others  for  eeditioas  conspiracy  on  the  occasion 
of  a  riot  when  shop  windows  of  the  West  End  were 
broken,  and  bread  stolen  from  bakers*  shops.  He  was 
then  known  as  the  "  Man  with  the  Red  Flag,"  and 
the  powerful  speech  which  he  made  at  his  trial  got 
him  acquitted  along  with  his  colleagues  in  the  dock. 
A  year  later  he  was  again  in  the  clutches  of  the  police 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  riot.  The 
government  had  closed  the  Square  and  the  Radicals 
organized  an  attack  upon  it.  Bums  and  Cunning- 
hame  Graham,  M.  P. — a  stormy  petrel  in  Parliament, 
half  Celt,  half  Moor — ^were  the  only  two  who  risked  a 
conflict  with  the  police.  They  were  knocked  on  the 
head  and  locked  up. 

Bums  made  another  big  speech  at  the  trial,  but 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  three  months^— an 
experience  which  has  enabled  him  to  agitate  in  Parlia- 
ment in  favor  of  prison  reform,  and  obtain  a  depart- 
mental inquiry. 

AS  TRADE  UNIONIST  AND  ORQANIZER. 

Bums  has  been  always  a  strong  advocate  of  trade 
unionism.  He  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  ever  since  he  learned  the 
trade.  He  thought  that  the  unskilled  as  well  as  the 
skilled  workers  should  combine,  and  the  great  Dock 
strike  of  1889  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Casual  labor 
at  the  docks  had  been  always  a  pitiful  spectacle.  Dock 
workers,  longshoremen  and  others  of  that  class  were 
the  most  helpless  of  workingmen—always  at  the 
mercy  and  caprice  of  their  employers.  Bums  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  strike  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Dock  Union  ;  he  worked  night  and 
day  and  turned  himself  prematurely  old.  His  coal 
black  hair  was  gray  when  the  struggle  was  over  and 
he  was  only  turned  thirty. 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  unionism.  It 
was  successful  because  it  was  not  merely  an  indus- 
trial question,  but  a  humanitarian  problem.  It  was 
a  demand  for  a  **  living  wage  "—for  a  moral  minimum 
of  sixpence  an  hour  and  for  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
new  unions  collected  funds  for  protection  or  fighting 
only.  They  were  not  mutaal  benefit  concerns.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  there  was  great  expansion  of 
the  new  unionism,  although  there  has  been  reaction 
since  then.  Many  of  the  unions  have  been  dissolved. 
This  kind  of  unionism,  which  does  not  rest  upon 
purely  industrial  questions,  and  which  is  not  main- 
tained by  mutual  benefit  organization,  will  always 
be  subject  to  peculiar  vicissitudes.  The  benefits  of 
the  dock  strike  have,  however,  been  piermanent,  and 
what  is  more  they  did  no  harm  to  trade,  as  the  ship- 
ping trade  at  the  port  of  London  actually  increased. 

If  new  unions  have  not  made  much  progress,  the 
new  unionism  and  the  principles  it  implied  have  tri- 
umphed. At  the  trade  union  congress  at  Liverpool 
in  1890  the  new  unionism  first  came  into  serious  con- 
flict with  the  old.  Its  representatives,  led  by  Bums, 
advocated  a  legal  eight-hours  day,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  on  collectivist  principles.    They  were 


BATTBRSEA  TOWN  HALL. 

then  in  a  small  but  powerful  minority,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst,  then  secretary  of  the  Parliament- 
ary committee,  led  the  attack  against  them.  Bums 
and  his  colleague?,  Tom  Mann,  Ben  Tillett,  and  others 
were  excluded  from  thb  cabinet  of  trade  union- 
ism. Three  years  later,  at  Belfast,  the  new  unionism 
had  not  only  permeated  the  old,  it  had  absorbed  the 
old,  and  Bums  was  elected  at  the  top  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  and  made  its  chairman,  and 
Henry  Broadhurst  was  defeated.  This  year,  at  Nor- 
wich, the  advanced  party  were  dominant,  and  the  par- 
liament of  British  trade  unionists,  instead  of  demand- 
ing simply  peddling  political  reforms,  declared  prac- 
tically in  favor  of  socialism,  and  Bums  was  again 
elected  at  the  top  of  the  Parliamentary  committee. 
Henry  Broadhurst  meanwhile  having  been  twice  de- 
feated at  elections  turned  opportunist  and  followed 
the  party  he  three  years  before  abused. 

BURNS  AND  BATTERSEA. 

Battersea,  the  biri^hplace  and  home  of  John  Bums, 
is  one  of  the  administrative  units  of  London,  a  parish 
with  9  population  of  160,000,  of  whom  90  per  cent, 
belong  to  the  industrial  and  laboring  classes.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  first  rate  place  for  a  labor  agitator. 
Bums  never  took  part  in  the  Local  Municipal  Coun- 
cil— ^known  as  the  Vestry^but  has  organized  the 
democracy  in  the  district  and  molded  the  municipal 
policy  carried  out  by  the  Vestry.  It  was  not  till  1887 
that  Battersea  obtained  local  autonomy,  and  enjoyed 
full  administrative  powers.  The  local  elections  were 
fought  by  the  Labor  League,  which  was  created  by 
Mr.  Burns,  and  is  the  the  organization  which  ''runs" 
him  for  elections. 

Bums  has  been  very  closely  identified  with  the 
municipal  renaissance  of  Battersea,  and  but  for  him 
it  would  not  have  taken  place.  Although  only  con- 
stituted a  municipal  authority  in  1887  Battersea  now 
possesses :  1.  A  splendid  public  library — supported 
out  of  the  rates — with  two  branches,  bringing  free 
reading  to  the  doors  of  all  its  people.  The  libraries 
are  open  on  Sundays. 
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2.  Pablic  baths  and  wash-honses,  where  people 
may  have  baths  of  all  kinds  at  a  very  moderate 
duo^,  including  the  largest  swinmiing-bath  in  Lon- 
don, and  where  the  -goor  housewife  can  use  all  the 
most  improved  machinery  for  washing. 

8.  New  municipal  buildings,  with  a  Town  Hall  ca- 
pable of  holding  1,500  people. 

4.  A  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  real  people's  univer- 
sity, and  the  best  of  its  kind  in  equipment  in  London. 

These  institutions  are  not  the  most  notable  things 
in  Battersea*s  municipal  policy.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  districts  in  London  to  abolish  contractors  and 
employ  direct  labor.  All  new  streets  and  sewers  are 
now  made  by  the  Works  department.  The  local 
governing  autliority  has  its  own  horses,  carts,  plant, 
and  constantly  employs  over  500  men  on  municipal 
work.  The  streets  are  cleaned  every  day,  and  dust 
and  ashes  collected  from  houses  once  a  week.  The 
dust  and  waste  {Hroducts  are  consumed  in  a  destructor. 
The  cUnker  which  comes  from  the  furnaces  is  used 
for  making  up  new  streets,  and,  out  of  other  products 
of  the  dust,  concrete  is  made  and  material  found  for 
the  manufacture  of  tar  paving. 

All  this  shows  that  the  municipal  policy  of  Batter- 
sea  is  decidedly  an  economic  one.  The  local  authority 
works  its  men  only  eight  hours  a  day,  pays  trade 
onion  wages,  and  insists  that  all  contractors  it  em- 
ploys for  building,  etc. ,  shall  do  the  same.  It  arranges 
the  work  so  as  to  have  most  doing  in  the  winter  sea- 
son when  trade  is  slack.  It  contemplates  establishing 


a  Works  department  to  erect  its  own  buildings,  and 
is  maturing  a  scheme  for  municipal  electric  lighting. 
I  may  add  that,  notwithstanding  its  high  preponder- 
ance of  laboring  and  poor  people,  Battersea  has  a 
smaller  percentage  of  criminals  to  population  than 
any  district  in  the  metropolis.  I  have  made  these 
references  to  Battersea  to  indicate  the  practical  char- 
acter of  Burns  as  a  reformer,  as  all  the  improvements 
carried  out  have  had  his  support. 

BURNS  AS  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILOR. 

The  various  districts  like  Battersea— forty-one  in 
all — which  make  up  London,  never  enjoyed  union 
and  homogeneity  under  representative  government 
until  the  establishment  of  the  County  Council  in 
1889.  A  central  authority  there  was  before,  but  it 
was  neither  representative  nor  enterprising,  and  it 
was  corrupt.  The  creation  of  the  Council  gave 
Bums  the  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  some  of  the 
theories  which  he  advocated.  He  had  the  chance  to 
become  a  practical  administrator.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  people,  as  he  had  not  long 
been  out  of  prison  for  maintaining  the  right  of  free 
meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Although  he  had  di- 
rected parochial  affairs  in  Battersea  from  the  outside, 
it  was  not  known  whether  he  would  be  a  useful  serv- 
ant inside  the  municipal  machine. 

FIRST  BLEOnON  ADDRESS. 

He  stood  for  Battersea  as  a  "  workman  and  social 
democrat*'  and  declared  that  he  was  '*an  uncom- 
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promising  advocate  of  principles  that  the  County 
Council  can  adapt  to  the  reqfuirements  of  our  munici- 
lud  life,  and  through  their  extension  raise  the  social, 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." This  address  contained  some  "  tall  orders*' 
which  experience  has  taught  him  to  modify,  such  as 
the  demand  that  the  Council  "  undertake  the  organi- 
zation of  industry  and  distribution,"  and  some  pro- 
posals which  practice  has  shown  had  better  be  left 
for  the  District  authorities,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  free  baths.  Half  the  points  in  his  pro- 
gramme— some  of  which  were  included  in  other  pro- 
gressive programmes — have  been  or  are  being  carried 
out.  The  Council  has  built  artisans'  dwellings,  let  at 
rents  just  sufficient  to  cover  cost  and  maintenance ; 
it  has  erected  a  municipal  lodging  house  ;  it  has  puri- 
fied the  Thames ;  obtained  equalization  of  rating ;  it 
pays  its  workmen  trade  union  wages,  and  works  as 
nearly  as  possible  eight  hours  a  day  ;  it  has  provided 
free  gymnasiums  in  the  Parks,  and  is  acquiring  the 
street  railways  and  the  water  supply.  All  these 
points  were  referred  to  in  Bums'  first  address.  He 
was  the  only  direct  labor  representative  on  the  first 
Council  and  was  elected  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  Bat- 
tersea.  It  took  some  time  before  the  Council  got 
used  to  Bums,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  made 
his  influence  felt.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  another 
gentleman — Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  submitted  him- 
self to  popular  election.  The  two  poles  of  the  social 
world  met  in  London's  first  parliament,  and  it  was 
significant  that  the  peer  and  the  working  engineer  at 
once  became  friends.  Bums  walked  home  from  the 
first  meeting  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  lord 
learned  something  of  the  needs  of  the  workers  of 
London  from  one  of  themselves.  Lord  Rosebery 
considered  then,  as  he  does  now,  that  men  like  Bums 
are  better  inside  the  Council  than  outside,  and  Bums 


considers  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  peer  shonld 
not  be  made  an  instrument  to  push  onward  the 
democratic  machine 

AS  ADMINISTRATOR. 

On  the  County  Council  Bums  has  proved  himself 
essentially  a  worker.  The  Council  transacts  its  busi- 
ness by  departmental  committees,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Main  Drainage  committee,  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  committee,  the  Bridges  commit- 
tee, the  Works  committee,  the  Fire  Brigade  com 
mittee  and  the  Highways  committee.  Bums  at- 
tached himself  to  those  departments  with  which  labor 
was  most  concerned.  As  the  Council  employed  a 
large  number  of  contractors  the  first  thing  done 
was  to  make  them  pay  trade  union  wages  and  observe 
trade  union  hourb.  This  was  done  by  adopting  the 
following  resolution : 

Any  person  or  firm  tendering  for  any  contract  with 
the  Council  shall  make  a  declaration  that  they  pay  such 
rate  of  wages  and  observe  such  hours  of  labor  as  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  fair  in  their  trade. 

•  Penalties  were  imposed  for  breaches  of  contract, 
and  clauses  introduced  to  prohibit  sub-letting.  These 
labor  clauses  have  gradually  been  strengthened  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  contractors  evading 
them.  Mr.  Bums'  hand  was  not  much  seen  in  the 
development  of  the  Council's  labor  policy.  It  was  his 
mind  which  evolved  and  directed  the  policy,  but  he  got 
others  to  move  his  resolutions.  It  has  been  his  gen- 
eral plan  to  get  others  less  likely  to  provoke  hostility 
to  act  for  him.  He  lies  in  wait  and  pulverizes  the 
opposition.  He  is  a  constant  attendant  at  committee 
meetings,  but  rarely  speaks  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
When  he  does  speak  it  is  always  to  some  purpose. 
He  has  become  a  great  tactician. 
One  of  the  departments  to  which  Mr.  Bums  at- 
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teched  himself  was  that  which  had  the  disposal  of 
the  main  drainage  of  London,  and  what  has  been  done 
for  labor  in  tbis  department  will  indicate  what  has 
been  done  in  others.  The  department  is  occupied  with 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  produced  by  over  5,000,- 
OOO  of  people.  The  Main  Drainage  system  under  its 
control  extends  beyond  the  metrox>olitan  boundary. 
Over  68,000,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  produced  in 
the  year  is  taken  to  precipitation  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  transformed  into  a  clear,  innocuous 
effluent,  which  flows  into  the  river,  and  into  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  solid  sludge,  which  is  shipped  to  sea. 
The  Council  has  carried  out  many  improvements  in 
the  working  of  this  department,  but  London  is  more 
particularly  concerned  just  now  with  the  better 
treatment  of  labor.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bums  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from 
sixty-eight  per  week  to  fifty-four,  and  the  wages  of 
mechanics  and  others  increased  by  several  shillings 
per  week.  Engineers  receive  £2  per  week,  fitters 
9  pence  an  hour,  or  £2.  0/6,  smiths,  0  pence  an  hour, 
flushers,  80  shillings.  Mechanics  have  had  their  weekly 
wages  increased  from  39  shillings  to  46  shilUngs.  All 
men  receive  ten  days'  holiday  in  the  summer,  and  six 
general  holidays.  They  receive  medical  attendance 
and  sick  pay,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  free  quarters,  coal  and  gas.  The  Council 
has  built  a  number  of  cottages  to  accommodate  them 
near  the  works,  and  provided  a  dining  room  where 
they  may  take  their  meals  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  Main  Drainage  depart- 
ment has  also  been  done  in  the  Parks,  Bridges,  and 
other  departments  of  the  Councirs  work.  A  mini- 
mum wage  of  24  shillings  per  week  is  given  to  the 
lowest  class  of  unskilled  labor  employed  in  any  de- 
partment. 
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In  the  mean  time,  when  the  status  of  the  municipal 
worker  was  being  improved,  whether  he  was  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  the  Council,  a  new  develop- 
ment was  taking  place— the  elimination  of  the  con- 
tractor in  the  execution  of  new  works.  The  Council 
had  in  its  first  year,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Main 
Drainage  committee,  at  the  instigation  of  Bums, 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  all  work  of  a  continaous  nature  which  does  not 
involve  a  large  outlay  for  plant,  such  as  the  cleansing  and 
watching  of  the  bridges  and  embankments  under  the  coq- 
trol  of  the  Coancil,  be  executed  as  far  as  possible  by  men 
directly  employed  by  the  Council  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor. 

This  rule  was  acted  upon  and  greatly  exceeded  by 
several  committees,  which  commenced  executing 
work  which  was  new  and  not  continuous.  Th'*  most 
notable  woj-k  carried  out  by  the  Main  Drainage  com- 
mittee was  constructing  a  new  sewer.  There  was  a 
strike  of  contractors  against  the  Council  and  no  rea- 
sonable tender  for  the  work  was  obtained.  The  en- 
gineer's estimate  for  the  work  was  £7,000 ;  the  low-  j 
est  tender  was  £11,500,  and  the  Main  Drainage 
committee,  acting  as  its  own  contractor,  with  Mr. 
Bums  as  general  manager,  executed  the  work  for 
£5,163.  The  very  best  material  was  used  and  the 
highest  wages  paid.  This  job  was  an  eye-opener  to 
contractors.  A  smaller  work  was  also  an  object  les- 
son in  favor  of  direct  labor.  A  school  had  to  be 
built  for  the  Main  Drainage  department  to  accommo- 
date the  children  of  men  employed  at  its  work.  The 
estimate  for  the  work  was  £900,  the  lowest  tender 
received  was  £2,200,  and  the  work  was  executed  with- 
out a  contractor  for  £700.  With  these  two  and  other 
similar    encouraging    examples   before    them,    the 
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Conncil  did  not  hesitate  long  before  establishing  a 
Works  department,  which  would  act  as  a  contractor 
to  all  the  other  departments.  John  Bums  had  long 
advocated  the  creation  of  such  a  department.  It  was 
part  of  his  programme  of  collectivism.  The  depart- 
ment has  now  been  in  existence  from  May,  1898,  and 
has  executed  works  valued  at  about  £200,000.  Mr. 
Bums  is  a  member  of  the  Works  committee  and  has 
watched  its  development  closely.  His  knowledge  of 
good  workmanship  has  been  valuable.  He  has  seen 
that  the  material  used  has  been  of  the  best;  that 
there  was  no  slop  work,  no  "  jerry  building,**  no  de- 
frauding of  the  rate  payers  as  under  the  contract 
system.  During  the  last  year  his  attention  has  been 
concentrated  largely  on  the  Works  department.  On 
him  has  fallen  the  chief  strain  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending it.  Never  had  a  municipality  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  The  Works  department  had  critics  in 
every  direction.  It  had  critics  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side the  Council— enemies  in  officials  as  well  as 
in  members.  It  was  watched  on  all  sides  by  inter- 
ested enemies  ready  to  pick  holes  in  its  work. 

All  the  hierarchy  of  middlemen  were  eager  to 
pounce  upon  it  Departments  of  the  Council  which 
used  to  pride  themselves  on  executing  their  own  work 
were  jealous  of  the  Works  department  when  working 
foT  them.  In  fact,  the  Works  department  was  ex- 
pected to  be  above  suspicion— the  most  perfect  execu- 
tive concern  ever  organized.  There  is  any  number 
of  checks  surrounding  it.  An  estimate  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Works  department  by  entirely  inde- 
pendent officials.  If  the  department  considers  the 
estimate  sufficient  it  contracts  to  do  the  work  ;  if  it 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  estimate  the  job  is  put  up  to 
tender.  There  must  be  an  estimate,  as  the  Council 
is  not  allowed  to  spend  any  sum  exceeding  £50  with- 
out an  estimate,  which,  however,  can  only  be  an 
indication  of  what  the  cost  will  be.  If  the  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  estimate  the  Works  department  is  said  to 
have  saved ;  if  it  is  under  the  estimate  it  is  supposed 
to  have  lost.  Judged  by  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
rule,  and  when  the  estimates  are  made  out  by  hostile 
officials,  the  Works  department  has  been  a  great 
success.  It  has  saved  5  per  cent.  The  real  "sav- 
ing,** however,  is  not  seen  in  the  figures  ;  it  is  in  the 
superior  quality  of  the  materials  used  and  the  higher 
class  of  labor  employed  that  the  great  advantage  to 
the  conmiunity  has  been.  All  materials  used  are 
bought  by  tender.  The  chief  danger  to  the  Works 
department  has  come  from  within,  not  from  without* 
While  Bums  was  busily  repelling  attack's,  he  was 
always  watching  the  workmen  and  seeing  that  they 
gave  the  community  better  labor  than  they  would 
give  a  private  individual.  He  made  enemies,  too,  in 
keeping  out  lazy  fellows  who  wished  to  sponge  on  a 
public  department,  and  in  getting  rid  of  inefficient 
workmen.  This  department  has  made  mistakes.  It 
expanded  too  suddenly ;  it  undertook  more  work 
than  it  could  execute  in  the  time.  It  was  handicapped 
for  want  of  machinery  and  a  trained  set  of  foremen. 
All  these  early  deficiencies  in  organization  have  been 
repaired.  The  older  it  grows  the  better  and  the  cheaper 


it  does  the  work.  To  a  great  extent  the  success  of 
this  municipal  enterprise  has  depended  on  Jola 
Bums,  whose  practical  experience  as  a  workman  and 
ability  as  an  organizer  have  been  of  much  value. 

AS  A  SPEAKER. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Bums  is  not  a  frequent  speaker 
at  the  Council,  but  he  always  speaks  with  a  purpose. 
It  is  his  powerful  oratory  and  convincing  argument 
which  has  more  than  once  decided  a  question.  Only 
quite  recently  he  tumed  the  balance  of  feeling  in  the 
Council  in  favor  of  insisting  on  a  certain  moral 
standard  in  the  conduct  of  music  halls.  He  is  some- 
times indignant  in  his  utterance,  generaUy  eloquent, 
and  always  careful  He  comes  primed  with  facts, 
which  he  fires  off  in  telling  epigrammatic  sentences. 
In  an  attack  on  the  contract  system  and  a  defense  of 
the  Works  department  on  the  day  he  left  London  for 
New  York,  he  produced  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
samples  of  bad  bricks,  bad  painting,  bad  mortar  used 
by  contractors.  He  often  introduces  dramatic  touches 
like  these. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Works,  Main  Drain- 
age and  Bridges  committees  he  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Purposes  committee,  which  decides  matters 
of  policy,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  committee  which 
promotes  bills.  He  works  hard,  but  with  great  tact 
and  shrewdness.  It  suits  his  purpose  to  let  his  in- 
fluence be  felt  where  his  hand  is  not  seen.  He  also 
declines  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  any  conunittee. 
In  the  first  Council  Bums  had  to  lead  the  battle  of 
labor  single  handed,  as  he  was  the  only  direct  labor 
representative.  He  has  now  seven  colleagues  ;  more- 
over, the  majority  of  the  Progressive  party  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  him.  The  Works  department  is 
supported  by  bankers,  lawyers  and  all  classes  of 
business  men  in  the  Council. 

Bums  was  re-elected  by  Battersea  again  at  the 
head  of  the  x>oll  in  1892,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  The  programme  upon  which 
he  was  elected  to  the  County  Council  in  1893  was  as 
follows : 

1.  The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Council,  so  that 
the  ( ity,  with  all  its  funds  and  endowments,  b9  inoloded 
in  and  used  by  a  real  municipality  for  London. 

2.  That  all  monopolies,  such  as  gas,  water,  tramways, 
omnibuses,  markets,  docks  and  electric  lighting  should  be 
municipalized,  and  the  profits,  amounting  to  £4,000,000, 
or  three  times  the  Council's  revenue,  devoted  to  public 
purposes. 

8.  Establishment  of  free  hospitals  in  every  district, 
and  control  by  the  Council  of  those  which  already  exist. 

4.  Artisans*  dwellings  to  be  constructed  and  owned 
by  the  Council. 

5.  Enlargement  of  ]x>wer8,  so  as  to  enable  the  County 
Council  to  undertake  the  organization  of  industry  and 
distribution,  especially  of  those  departments  dealing  with 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

6.  Rigorous  enforcement  of  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
efficient  sanitary  and  structural  inspection  of  dwellings 
and  workshops. 

7.  The  organization  of  uhemployed  labor  on  useful 
work  at  fair  wages. 

8.  The  direct  employment  of  all  labor  by  the  Council 
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at  eight  hours  per  day  for  equal  work.  Three  years*  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  contract  work,  however  well 
sapervised,  does  ^ot  produce  such  good  buildings  and 
workmanship  as  the  Council  could  secure  by  its  own 
workmen. 

9.  Direct  control  by  the  Council  of  the  five  millions  of 
money  now  spent  and  too  often  squandered  on  useless 
officialism  and  feasting  by  charitable  institutions  and 
City  companies. 

10.  The  police  of  the  City  and  Greater  London  to  be 
controlled  by  the  County  Council. 

11.  Cumulative  rating,  the  taxation  of  ground  land- 
lords for  the  relief  of  the  occupier,  and  providing  new 
sources  of  revenue,  as  6  pence  (half  our  present  rate)  now 
goes  to  pay  the  old  debt  left  by  our  predecessors,  thus 
depriving  London  of  many  necessary  improvements. 
Besides  these  measures,  I  will  work  and  vote  for  any 
plan  that  will  enable  London  to  reduce  its  poverty, 
brighten  the  lives  and  increase  the  comfort  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

A8  A  LBOISLATOB  AND  PARLIAMKNTARIAN. 

Since  Mr.  Bums  was  elected  to  Parliament  sach 
has  been  the  pressure  of  goyemment  business  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  there  has 
been  little  scope  for  the  legislator.  The 'platform 
wpOTL  which  he  was  elected  was  more  advanced  than 
that  of  any  other  member.    Here  it  is : 

The  recent  movements  of  labor,  the  popular  demand 
for  more  leisure  and  a  higher  standard  of  life,  the  deter- 
mination to  use  Parliament  for  a  social  end  and  not  as  an 
appanage  of  vested  interests,  will  find  in  me  an  earnest 
advocate. 

As  a  Social  Democrat,  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
the  Nationalization  of  the  land,  railways,  mines  and  the 
means  of  production,  will  permanently  remove  the  pov- 
erty and  inequalities  which  surround  us,  and  that  event- 
ually society  will  accept  that  view.  Till  that  is  com- 
pletely realized,  and  it  is  being  fast  accomplished, 
Parliament  can  be  made  the  means  of  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple thoee  legislative,  municipal  and  decentralized  powers 
by  which  ]x>verty  can  be  reduced,  burdens  lightened,  and 
the  community  immeasurably  benefited. 

As  a  candidate,  dealing  with  immediate  questions  and 
asking  your  votes,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  following : 

**  Home  Bule  for  Ireland,  and  such  measures  of  legisla- 
tive independence  as  the  Irish  people  may  demand  for 
their  political,  social  and  industrial  emancipation. 

"  Payment  of  members  and  election  expenses. 

"Adult  Man  and  Woman^s  Suffrage,  and  drastic 
amendment  of  fiegistration  Laws,  Second  Ballot  and 
Referendum. 

"Triennial  Parliaments. 

**  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  all  hereditary 
Mrthorities. 

"Conferring  upon  the  London  County  Council  all  the 
powers  enjoyed  by  other  municipalities  and  giving  to 
London  a  imiflcation  of  complete  municipal  self-govern- 
ment, with  ix>wer  to  acquire  all  existing  monopolies. 

"District  and  Parish  Councils,  with  full  and  popular 
powers. 

"Alteration  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  so  that  the 
ground  landlord,  the  owner,  and  the  rich  shall  pay  their 
just  proportion  of  taxation. 

"  Disestablishment  of  the  Church. 

"The  Legal  Eight- Hour  Day  as  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing work  for  all,  overwork  for  none,  the  avoidance  of 
strikes,  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  giving  permanent 
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empiloyment  where  demoralizing  casual  labor  now  pre- 
vails. 

"Raising  the  age  of  child  labor,  and  placing  all 
trades  within  the  scope  of  existing  and  future  Factory 
and  Sanitary  acts. 

"  Alteration  of  existing  Poor  Law,  and  diversion  of  its 
funds  to  some  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  that,  by  cumu- 
lative or  graduated  Income  Tax  on  the  rich,  would  give 
sustenance  to  old  people,  without  pauperization. 

"  Giving  to  localities  absolute  and  complete  power  in 
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deciding  aiK>n,  all  queetions  relatinfc  to  the  diink  traffic 
by  Direct  Veto  and  Local  Option. 

**The  recognition  of  Trades  Unions,  the  abolition  A 
sweating  and  sub-letting,  the  payment  of  Uniop  wages  in 
all  government  departments  and  the  checking  of  waste, 
jobbery  and  extravagance  wherever  found. 

**  Beyond  the  above,  I  will  attend  to  all  local  matters 
before  Parliament,  and  will  always  endeavor  to  make  the 
district  in  which  I  have  lived  my  whole  life  respected 
where  it  is  not  feared,  and  will  ever  have  in  view  the  best 
and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  community.*' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  except  for  the  vagne  refer- 
ence to  "  all  hereditary  aathorities  "  there  is  nothing 
that  smacks  of  Republicanism  in  this  document.  Not 
that  Boms  is  a  monarchist ;  far  from  it.  But  as  the 
monarchy  behaves  itself  in  England  by  doing  noth- 
ing, he  knows  that  the  way  to  bring  it  down  and 
every  other  privilege  is  by  development  on  social 
lines.  When  the  landed  aristocracy  are  cut  down 
and  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  the  props  upon 
which  the  monarchy  rests  will  topple  over  and  the 
crown  crumble  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  democracy. 

It  takes  some  time  to  make  one's  mark  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  Bums  has  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing it,  in  influencing  it  and  in  getting  something 
out  of  it.  He  has  made  the  government  a  "  fair 
house.'*  That  is  to  say,  he  has  got  the  government 
works,  the  arsenals,  the  dockyards,  the  powder  and 
small-arms  factories  to  adopt  trade  union  wages  and 
some  of  them  the  eight-hour  day.  He  has  also  in- 
duced the  government  to  send  circulars  to  local 
bodies  counseling  them  to  do  what  Battersea  Vestry 
and  the  County  Council  does— arrange  their  work  to 
fall  in  the  season  when  most  workmen  are  unemployed. 
And  here  I  may  say  that  Bums  does  not  believe  in 
municipal  workshops  and  farm  colonies  as  remedies 
for  distress.  He  wants  to  see  the  unemployed  ab- 
sorbed into  industries  which  already  exist  by  abolish- 
ing all  overtime  and  cutting  down  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight  per  day.  Municipal  workshops,  he  says, 
would  produce  goods  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 
He  would  like  to  see  municipalities  acquiring  garden 
allotments  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  County 
Council  has  done,  and  setting  the  unemployed  to 
make  the  land  ready  for  cultivation. 

Bums'  work  in  Parliament  so  far  has  been  mainly 
in  getting  government  departments  to  do  things 
which  they  had  power  to  do  rather  than  agitating  for 
new  laws  which  there  was  no  chance  to  get  through. 
He  has  obtained  inquiries  into  the  prison  system,  into 
the  cab  trade  in  London,  and  other  matters.  He 
worked  hard  for  an  eight-hour  law  for  miners  and  a 
new  employers'  liability  act.  He  also  supported  the 
County  Council  bills ;  but  his  parliamentary  successes 
have  been  mainly  in  influencing  departments.  He 
has  become  a  wily  parliamentary  hand. 

KNOWS  WHEN  TO  BE  SILENT. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Biu^s'  character  as  a 
public  man  is  the  caution  which  he  shows  and  the 
tact  he  displays  in  all  his  actions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  the  wonderful  talent  of  giving  satisfactory 
answers  which  mean  little  or  nothing,  or  may  mean 


whatever  their  author  desires  at  a  later  period. 
Bums  is  not  such  a  talented  phrasemonger,  and  as  he 
cannot  give  evasive  answers  he  gives  none  at  all. 
He  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  presdrvee  a 
significant  silence  on  occasions  when  others  lees 
cautious  would  commit  themselves.  He  is  appealed 
to  for  his  opinion  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  and  the 
parliamentary  angler  dangles  attractive  bait  before 
him,  but  he  never  responds.  The  letters  which  he 
has  occasion  to  write  are  peculiarly  laconic.  His 
writing  is  like  his  speeches— incisive,  direct  and  to 
the  point.  He  strains  somewhat  after  phrases  and 
has  a  happy  knack  of  pithy  epigram.  He  nerer 
makes  a  speech  in  which  there  is  not  some  thought 
neatly  and  cleverly  expressed. 

HIS    HOMB  LIFB. 

Mr.  Bums  lives  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Battersea,  at  108  Lavender  Hill.  The  street  is  partly 
commercial,  partly  residential.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal local  institutions— the  town  hall,  the  free  li- 
brary, and  John  Bums.  Until  recently  Bums  only 
occupied  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  house ; 
but  since  he  has  been  in  Parliament  he  has  added  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  but  the  modest  character  of 
the  lodgment  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
rent  is  only  11  shillings  ($2.75)  per  week.  Mrs.  Bums 
makes  an  excellent  housewife.  She  springs  from 
the  working  classes,  like  her  husband,  bfif,  like  him, 
has  leamed  a  great  deal.  She  writes  well,  and  talks 
well,  and  without  participating  in  her  husband's 
public  work,  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  him  and 
is  very  helpful  to  him  in  many  ways.  They  have  n« 
family— indeed.  Bums  declares  himself  a  neo-Mal- 
thusian.  The  Bums  tenement  is  well  furnished  and 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Ever  since  he  was  a  boy 
Bums  has  been  collecting  and  reading  books.  BQs 
little  den  is  lined  with  books  and  documents,  care- 
fully arranged.  You  will  find  there  all  the  leading 
economic  works,  histories,  blue  books,  a  marvelous 
collection  of  labor  pamphlets,  and  many  works  in 
French,  which  Bums  understands.  American  liter- 
ature is  represented  by  Labor  Bureau  reports.  One 
side  of  the  room  is  occupied  with  a  large  glass  case, 
which  was  once  used  by  a  geologist,  but  instead  of 
accommodating  fossils,  it  now  contains  ammunition 
for  aggressive  labor  campaigning.  Here  we  find 
clippings,  reports,  etc.,  carefully  tabulated  under  va- 
rious headings,  such  as  **  Sweating,"  *«  Direct  Labor 
in  the  Provinces,"  **  B<>gus  Organizations,"  **  Profit- 
Sharing  Schemes,"  "Co-operation,"  ** Strikes  and 
Lockouts,"  "Labor  Leaders,"  etc.  He  has,  by  the 
way,  a  complete  record  of  all  trade  unionist  uid  la- 
bor leaders ;  and  rather  dangerous  material  it  proves 
to  those  against  whom  it  may  be  directed.  Apart 
from  studying  the  particular  books  which  are  helpful 
to  him  in  his  public  work,  Bums  is  fond  of  reading 
historical  and  philosophical  books,  and  occasionally 
dips  into  works  of  current  literature.  As  for  re- 
creations, he  is  fond  of  cricket,  skating,  and  other 
outdoor  games  and  tries  to  maintain  his  healthy  mind 
in  a  healthy  body. 
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HOW  HB  HAS  BEEN  MAINTAINED. 

Mr.  Bams  was  working  as  an  engineer  when  he 
\  elected  to  London's  first  Parliament,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  him- 
self, to  the  constitutents,  or  to  his  work  unless  he 
gave  up  his  daily  labor.  The  workingmen  of  Batter- 
sea,  with  some  assistance  from  outside,  therefore 
subscribed  a  sum  to  maintain  liim.  For  the  first  three 
years  he  received  £3.  2/  per  week.  The  money  was 
collected  by  the  Labor  League,  and  a  careful  balance 
sheet  prepared,  showing  every  item  of  disbursement. 
The  Dockers'  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Bums  was  trustee, 
voted  him  a  guinea  (|5)  per  week,  and  his  wages  as 
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County  Councilor  were  thus  raised  to  some  $\6  per 
week.  After  all  his  traveling  expenses,  postage,  and 
other  outlays  were  covered,  he  was  just  left  a  bare 
living.  County  Councilors  are  allowed  traveling  ex- 
penses when  attending  committees  and  visiting  works, 
but  Mr.  Bums  has  never  claimed  any  expenses  from 
the  Council.  Every  now  and  then  the  Bums  Wages 
Fund  has  run  very  low,  and  appeals  have  had  to  be 
made  for  subscriptions  from  the  public.  He  declines 
subscriptions  from  political  organizations  or  from 
political  leaders.  He  has  had  many  tempting  offers 
or  bribes  from  x>arlimentary  wire  pullers,  company 
promoters  and  self-seeking  patronizers  of  labor,  who 
have  tried  to  **  nobble  "  him,  but  he  has  systematically 
refused  such  help.  He  prefers,  as  he  says,  **  to  be, 
with  all  its  occasional  personal  humiliation,  the  in- 
dustrial robin  redbreast,  picking  up  the  crumbs  of 
of  labor  contributions,  rather  than  accept  Greek  gifts 
from  other  sources,  with  their  inevitable  result  to 
labor  and  myself."  Since  he  has  been  elected  to 
PiBffliament,  Mr.  Bums  has  been  paid  £5  per  week. 


out  of  which  he  has  to  defray  all  his  household  ex- 
penses, his  traveling  expenses,  which  must  be  con- 
siderable, postage,  books,  newspapers,  etc. 

Li  addition  to  the  money  which  is  required  to 
maintain  Mr.  Bums,  there  are  also  funds  to  be  found 
to  keep  up  his  electoral  organizations  to  pay  election 
expenses.  Altogether  during  the  six  years  of  his  pub- 
lic work  nearly  £3,000  has  been  subscribed  for  regis- 
tration and  election  expenses  and  other  outlays  of  an 
impersonal  character. 

But  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  very  simple 
tastes  he  could  never  maintain  himself  on  the  pittance 
which  he  has  received.  He  has  rarely  had  but  one 
suit  of  clothes  at  a  time,  he  has  never  been  seen  with 
the  luxury  of  an  umbrella,  and  rarely  has  an  over- 
coat. He  is  a  teetotaler  and  an  anti-tobacconist,  and 
the  only  luxury  he  indulges  in  is  an  occasional  visit 
to  a  theatre,  where  he  may  be  found  in  the  cheap 
parts  of  the  house.  He  never  takes  a  cab,  and  if  a 
cheap  'bus  or  street  car  cannot  be  found  he  walks. 
He  has  usually  to  walk  home  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  his  house,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  There  are  various  legitimate 
ways  in  which  a  County  Councilor  or  member  of  Par- 
liament may  increase  his  eamings.  He  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  made  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission 
and  receive  an  allowance  for  attendance.  Mr.  Bums 
has  been  offered  a  x>osition  on  several  commissions 
but  has  declined.  Lord  Rosebery  has  offered  him  a 
position  of  Under  Secretary  in  one  of  the  ministries, 
but  he  has  also  refused  to  take  oflSce.  For  the  same 
reason  he  has  abstained  from  taking  the  chairman- 
ship of  any  County  Council  committee,  and  has  kept 
himself  clear  from  all  oflQcial  entanglements. 

Mr.  Bums'  public  work  has  not  by  any  means  been 
confined  to  his  work  on  the  County  Council,  upon 
which  he  has  attended  twelve  hundred  committee 
meetings  in  five  years,  or  to  his  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  has  put  in  four  hundred  attendances 
and  divisions,  nor  to  his  work  on  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

He  is  a  governor  of  Battersea  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  has  fought  the  battle  of  labor  in  over  fifty 
strikes,  and  has  been  adviser  and  mediator  in  many 
disputes,  as  well  as  taken  part  in  innumerable  public 
meetings.  He  was  president  of  the  Progressive 
Council  at  the  last  School  Board  election.  The  benefit 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  labor  is  incalculable. 
The  model  set  by  the  County  Council  has  been 
adopted  by  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  public  author- 
ities in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
have  infiuenced  private  firms  to  accord  better  treat- 
ment to  labor  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  life. 
Alderman  Hoare,  one  of  the  leading  bankers  in  Lon- 
don and  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  has  de- 
clared, '*  as  a  banker,  that  John  Bums'  services  to 
labor  in  this  country  are  worth  £8,000,000  a  year." 

FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT. 

Bums  does  not  belong  to  any  political  or  social 
party  organization.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Social 
Democratic    Federation,    the    Independent    Labor 
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Party,  or  any  of  the  Socialist  leagues  or  the  Fabian 
Society.  He  meets  with  the  hostility  of  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fabians,  who  are  peaceable 
folk  and  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  is 
promoting  coUectivist  principles.  Bums*  severance 
from  others  with  whom  he  worked  is  a  remarkable 
but  not  a  surprising  fact.  The  truth  is  that  English 
Socialist  organizations  are  undermined  by  personal 
jealousies  between  rival  leaders.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  despises  the  Fabians  and  declines 
to  act  with  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  With  the 
latter  it  is  independence  of  party  ties,  or  nothing,  and 
so  far  it  has  been  next  to  nothing.  Most  of  the  best 
men  who  do  good  work  have  left  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation.  The  chief  fault  which  this  body 
and  the  Independent  Labor  Party  find  with  Mr. 
Bums  is  that  he  compromises  with  Liberals.  He 
negotiates,  schemes  and  contrives  to  get  his  reforms 
carried.  Bums'  reply  is  that  one  practical  scheme  in 
the  hand  is  worth  a  dozen  Socialist  dreams  in  the 
bush.  He  objects,  too,  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  pursuing  factious  opposition  and  futile 
candidatures.  His  chief  fault  with  them  is  that  they 
are  not  true  to  the  principles  of  social  democracy. 
He  has  not  changed  his  opinions,  but  he  has  modified 
his  method  of  advocating  them,  and  he  now  evades 
wild  cat,  harum  scarum  schemes  of  socialist  Utopias 
and  recognisseB  that  the  transition  to  social  democracy 


must  be  gradual ;  that  the  policy  must  be  give  and 
take,  and  that  all  the  existing  institutions  and  ma- 
chinery must  be  utilized  to  advance  the  cause.  It 
must  be  said  that  Bums  does  nothing  to  conciliate 
the  hostile  elements  against  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  embitters  them.  He  is  authoritative  and  hits 
out  strongly  when  attacked.  He  feels  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  friend  or  foe,  and  is  more  direct 
in  his  replies  than  his  opponents  like.  It  is  the  weak- 
est point  in  the  English  labor  movement  that  the 
various  leaders  cannot  unite.  While  the  others  are 
quarreling,  changing  their  tactics  and  remodeling 
their  societies,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bums  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  programme  of  social 
democracy  being  realized. 

While  up  to  now  he  has  abstained  from  taking  any 
official  position,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
he  will  yet  accept  office,  and  some  day  be  Lord  Mayor 
of  unified  London.  His  popularity  in  London  is  con- 
stantly growing,  his  capacity  for  administrative  work 
is  increasing  with  his  responsibilitieB,  and  his  states- 
manlike qualities  are  developing  concurrently  as  his 
opportunities  are  enlarged  and  his  duties  accumulate. 
As  Bums  has  been  the  leading  fighting  figure  in  the 
social  and  civic  regeneration  of  London  during  the 
last  ten  years,  nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  that 
he  should  fill  the  position  of  its  first  citizen  and  chief 
magistrate. 


II.     DR.    HENRY   S.   LUNN. 


BY   ARCHDEACON   FARRAR. 


MY  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Lunn,  is  about  to 
pay  a  brief  visit  to  America,  and  he  will  have 
some  opportunities  of  bringing  before  American  audi- 
ences an  outline  of  the  great  religious  ideals  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  he  has  devoted  the  self-sacrifice 
of  his  Hfe.  My  experience  of  the  unbounded  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  many  American  friends,  who 
had  not  even  been  known  to  me  by  name  when  I  first 
set  foot  in  the  United  States,  makes  me  quite  sure 
that  Dr.  Lunn  will  receive  that  kindly— I  had  almost 
said  thafcaffectionate— welcome  which  it  was  my  own 
happy  lot  to  enjoy  and  which  has  been  so  generously 
accorded  to  many  English  visitors.  But  as  there 
may  be  many  who  know  but  little  of  Dr.  Lunn  or  of 
his  work,  and  as  my  regard  for  him  is  great  and  my 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  efforts  is  warm,  I  gladly 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  American 
Revibw  op  Reviews  to  say  a  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  his  visit. 

Dr.  Lunn  was  bom  in  1859,  and  is  therefore  still  a 
young  man.  Even  as  a  youth  he  consecrated  his  life 
to  self-denying  labor,  and  deciding  to  enter  the  Wes- 
leyan  Ministry  passed  through  a  Theological  College, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  in  Arte,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  a 


view  to  becoming  a  Medical  Missionary  in  India. 
Amid  these  labors  he  also  studied  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University,  where  he  won  the  Essay 
Prize  given  by  the  President,  and  the  Oratory  Medal 
of  the  Theological  Society  of  the  College. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  carried  out  the  fijced 
intention  of  his  life  by  proceeding  to  India  as  a  Medi- 
cal Missionary.  The  experience  which  he  here  gained 
bore  fruit  in  the  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Methodist  Times  on  Mission  work.  They  produced  a 
powerful  impression  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Controversy.  But  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever  showed  that  Dr.  Luun's  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  live  in  India,  and  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  his  Missionary 
abors. 

But  inactivity  v^as  not  possible  to  his  strenuous  na- 
ture, and  Dr.  Lunn  sought  for  manifold  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  which  his  ability  readily  secured. 

Then  he  became  the  Chaplain  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  in  Regent  street.  It  was  founded  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg«  and  like  all  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  for  the  good  of  man  it  grew  gradu- 
ally, noiselessly,  from  the  most  obscure  and  humble 
beginning.    Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
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wealthy  and  distingtushed 
family,  and  was  educated  at 
Eaton  College.  When  he  grew 
to  early  manhood  he  felt  the 
earnest  desire  not  to  live  in  selfish 
ease  and  luxury,  but  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  the  benefit  of  his 
brother  men.  Touched  by  the 
squalor  and  wretchedness  of  the 
poor  boys  in  the  London  streets, 
he  opened  a  sort  of  Refuge  and 
ragged  school  for  them.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  been  gifted 
with  such  power  of  control  over 
boys,  such  sympathy  with  them, 
such  a  faculty  for  raising  and  in- 
fluencing them,  that  numbers  of 
youths  began  to  look  up  to  him 
as  their  patron  and  their  friend, 
and  he  began  a  work  which  re- 
sembled the  remarkable  efforts 
of  General  Gk>rdon  at  Gravesend. 
The  work  grew  and  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  last  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg  was  led,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  acquire  the  great  build- 
ing known  as  the  "  Polytechnic," 
and  there  to  start  gymnasia, 
baths,  classes,  services  and  in- 
struction in  all  branches  of  tech- 
nical and  useful  knowledge. 
There  the  number  of  youths  who 
flocked  to  share  these  advantages 
roee  to  many  hundreds,  and  first 
and  last  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  must 
have  exercised  a  beneficent  power 
over  the  lives  of  some  thousands. 
There  are,  I  believe,  at  least  two 
thousand  youths  who  are  now  in 
connection  with  the  Polytechnic, 
and  with  truly  royal  munificence 
the  founder  has  spent  upon  it  no 
less  than  £360,000  of  his  own  in- 
come. It  is  at  this  Institute  that 
Dr.  Lunn  works  as  Chaplain,  and 
it  is  his  interesting  and  important 
duty  to  influence  these  youths  so 
that  they  may  walk  in  the  paths 
<^  righteousness  amid  the  mani- 
fold temptations  of  the  world,  and  grow  up  to  be 
"profitable  members  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, and  hereafter  partakers  of  the  Immortal 
Tories  of  the  Resurrection."  He  is  Speaker  of  the 
Polytechnic  Parliament,  which  numbers  more  than 
five  hundred  members  ;  he  has  Bible  classes  on  week 
nights,  and  every  Sunday  evening  he  addresses  a 
gathering  of  some  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  youths. 
What  work  could  be  more  useful  ? 

Kext,  Dr.  Lunn  is  editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
Churches,  Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  these  days 
tiiAf^  to  start  a  new  religious  periodical,  and  the 
Rofieu)  has  had  to  struggle  with  many  able  competi- 
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tors.  Its  distinctive  feature,  and  perhaps,  alas !  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  achieved  a  success  pro- 
portional to  its  high  merits,  is  its  remarkable  fairness 
and  catholicity.  A  periodical  which  is  the  organ  of  a 
X>arty  commands  the  supx>ort  and  enthusiasm  of  re- 
ligions partisans,  and  is  often  successful  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  spirit  of  animosity  and  one-sidedness. 
But  a  periodical  which  only  appeals  to  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  Christians,  which  rises  above  the 
exacerbating  controversies  and  subordinate  distinc- 
tions of  sects  and  parties;  which  recognizes  each 
gieal  body  of  Christians  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  part  of  the  one  common  universal 
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Ohnrch  of  Qiiist ;  such  a  journal,  strange  and  sad  to 
say,  is  far  less  likely  to  command  a  wide  circulation. 
Yet  the  Review  of  the  Churches  has  been  fnll  of  ad- 
mirable and  pre  eminently  valuable  matter,  and  has 
in  many  ways  exercised  a  high  influence  as  the  main 
and  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  movements 
which  make  for  Christian  unity. 

Again,  Dr.  Lunn  had  been  the  originator  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  now  famous  Grindelwald  Ck)nfer- 
ence.  It  was  founded  in  1892  with  the  same  high  ob- 
ject which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  all  Dr.  Lunn's 
endeavors — the  desire  to  promote  Christian  Unity. 
This  could  best  be  furthered  by  bringing  Christians 


of  all  Schools  in  the  Anglican  Church,  High,  Low 
and  Broad,  into  friendly  social  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  many  wise,  learned  and  eminent 
men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  various  Noncon- 
formist Communities.  Among  the  original  supporters 
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of  the  proposal  were  men  so  well  known  as  Earl 
Nelson,  the  President  of  the  Home  Reunion  Society  ; 
the  eloquent  Dr.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of 
Ripon ;  the  learned  Dr.  Perowne,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter ;  Dr.  Maclaren,  so  well  known  for  his  sermons  in 
all  the  Churches  of  Congregationalism;  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
Wesleyans ;  Pdre  Hyacinthe,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent preachers  of  the  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  which  arose  from  the  Pope*8  new 
and  monstrous  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility ;  Dr. 
Clifford,  Dr.  Berry,  and  many  others  whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  Churches.  It  was  the  custom  of  these 
Christians  of  varying  bodies,  but  one  in  heart,  to 
meet  together  on  Sunday  morning  at  that  festival 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  festival  of  Christian 
Union  and  Christian  love,  the  Holy  Eucharist.  On 
one  occasion,  the  regular  chaplain  being  absent  through 
illness,  the  conduct  of  the  service  was  kindly  and 
readily  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This  cir- 
cumstance led  to  the  usual  virulence  of  deliberate 
misrepresentation  in  the  current  **  religious  "  journals 
of  the  extreme  Ritualists,  and  thus  furnished  one  more 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Holy  Supper — which  should  be  the  very  bond  of  peace 
and  of  all  tender  and  holy  memories  among  the  true 
ervants  of  a  crowned  Lord — has  been  turned  by 
sacerdotalism  and  materialistic  superstition  into  a 
watchword  of  controversy  and  a  source  of  disunion. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  the  lovely 
mountain  village  of  Grindelwald  was  accidentally 
burnt  down,  and  much  damage  was  done,  though 
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SPEAKERS  AT  THE  ORINDELWALD  CONFERENCE,    1804. 


happily  no  lives  were  lost.  Nevertheless  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  attended  by  950  persons,  was 
eminently  snccessfnl.  The  pilgrims  were  engaged 
all  day  in  delightfnl  recreation  or  pleasant  mount- 
ain excnrsions,  and  in  the  evening  they  met  for 
interchange  of  thought,  which  was  rendered  more 
frank  and  interesting  by  the  social  ties  which 
they  had  formed  among  themselves  in  mutual  in- 
tercourse. Men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  learnt 
to  understand  and  to  love  each  other  ;  to  learn  that 
though  opinions  differ,  Christianity  is  one :  to  find 
more  earthly  charity  in  their  hearts  for  brethren 
whom,  if  they  were  faithful,  they  would  meet  in  the 
large  tolerance  of  a  common  untheological  and  un- 
cofrmpted  Heaven ;  to  learn  what  Christ  meant  when 


He  said,  "  Herein  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  love  one  another.*' 

The  .Conference  of  1893  was  attended  by  no  less  than 
1,600  persons.  Apart  from  the  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many  who  attended  it,  the  most  impor- 
tant incident  was  the  issue  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Churches  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Canon 
Bamett,  Preb.  Webb  Peploe,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  as  by  most  leading  Nonconformists. 
Among  other  suggestions  this  appeal  urged  that  on 
Whit  Sunday  special  prominence  should  be  given  in  all 
Churches  to  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity  in  the  midst 
of  minor  theoretic  diversities.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  rulers,  responded  to  the  appeal, 
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with  a  resnlt  that  the  evils  of  religions  division  were 
emphasized  in  sermons  preached  on  the  Festival  of 
Pentecost  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, many  provincial  cathedrals,  and  many  churches 
both  of  the  Anglicans  and  the  Dissenters. 

In  1894  the  Conference  returned  to  Qrindelwald 
and  was  attended  by  twenty-five  hundred  visitors. 
It  was  not  only  a  very  conspicuous  social  success,  but 
resulted  in  an  appeal  to  all  Methodist  bodies  to  unite 
in  co-operative  reunion.  This  address  was  signed  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  four  English  Minor  Methodist 
bodies,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Neely,  the  Commissioner  for  Reunion  appointed  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
would  not  unite  in  the  testimony,  that,  as  these  gather 
ings  were  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Lunn,  so  they  owe  to 
his  tact,  courtesy  and  remarkable  skill  in  organiza- 
tion, all  their  happiness  and  material  success  as  well 
as  their  higher  moral  significance. 

As  a  fourth  public  service  which  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lunn  I  may  mention  the  recent  Bible  Educa- 
tion Council.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  avert, 
if  possible,  the  imminent  peril  of  the  secularizing  of 
National  Education  in  consequence  of  the  very  ill- 
advised  attempts,  promoted  mostly  by  members  of  the 
extreme  Ritualist  party,  to  enforce  fresh  theological 
definitions  of  a  very  bold  and  partial  character  on 
the  calm  and  noble  Compromise  of  1871,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  first  London  School  Board,  a 
Board  far  superior  to  any  of  its  successors,  had  se- 
cured to  thousands  of  London  children  a  thoroughly 
sound  Biblical  education  in  accordance  with  their  age 
and  capacity.  The  imposition  of  a  Circular  could  not 
but  have  practically  brought  with  it  the  imposition 
of  tests,  which  the  English  nation  in  general  has 
happily  come  to  abhor  as  the  favorite  instrument  of 
priestly  tyranny  and  exclusiveness.  The  tactics  of  a 
small  party  majority  of  what  claimed  for  itself  the 
name  of  the  *•  Church  party  "  and  even,  with  still 
more  consummate  arrogance  of  the  Christian  party 


on  the  School  Board,  have  been  prolific  of  every  x>08- 
sible  disaster,  the  disgust  of  thinking  men,  the  deep 
pain  of  all  who  love  peace,  the  dragging  down  of  the 
most  consummate  mysteries  to  the  level  of  vestry 
politics,  the  embitterment  of  Christians  against  Chris- 
tians, deepened  alienation  of  the  whole  Nonconformist 
body  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  indignation  of 
the  great  body  of  workingmen,  storms  of  furious  and 
often  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentations,  and  the 
revolt  and  disgust  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who  felt 
themselves  cruelly  and  foully  wronged  by  the  suspi- 
cions that  they  had  abused  the  Compromise  for  the  in- 
sinuation of  un-Christian  or  Unitarian  teaching.  On 
the  Bible  Council  were  united  clergymen  and  Non- 
conformists who— although  many  who  eventually 
agreed  with  them  and  knew  them  to  be  absolutely  in 
the  right,  were  too  timid  to  join  them, — ^yet  won  an 
absolute  moral  victory  and  averted  an  imminent  peril. 
The  absurd  anomalies  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  huge 
electoral  districts  did  indeed  give  a  majority  of  three 
to  the  party  which  dubbed  themselves  "  Moderates  " 
as  against  the  Progressives,  but  the  Progressives  had 
a  majority  of  some  one  hundred  thousand  votes.  The 
infinite  labor  and  correspondence  which  fell  on  Dr. 
Lunn  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Council  prevented  the 
visit  to  America  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
October  of  1894. 

What  I  have  said  is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  show  the 
high  aims,  the  modesty,  the  ability,  the  self-sacrific- 
ing magnanimity  of  my  friend  Dr.  Lunn  ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  all  American  citizens  who  come  to 
know  him  cannot  fail  to  regard  him  with  genuine  es- 
teem. In  spite  of  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  vari- 
ous controversies,  he  has  no  enemies.  And  he,  for 
his  part,  will,  I  doubt  not,  carry  back  with  him  from 
America  the  same  feeling  of  lifelong  gratitude  for 
the  spontaneity  and  warmth  of  American  friendliness 
and  hospitality  which  is  cherished  as  a  lifelong 
treasure  of  memory  by  myself  and  by  so  many  En- 
glishmen who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
United  States. 


J.T  ' 
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THE  ARMENIAN  CRISIS. 


[The  subjoined  article  upon  Armenia  and  its  affairs,  toward  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  dvilized  world  are  at 
this  moment  directed,  has  been  prepared,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  information,  by  an  American  who  has  in- 
timate knowledge  of  affairs  in  Armenia,  derived  from  years  of  residence,  and  who  has  returned  to  this  country  within 
a  few  weeks.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  himself.  His  name  is  withheld  for  reasons 
which  concern  others  and  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  understands  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  full  and 
frank  evidence  regarding  the  horrors  of  Turkish  administration.— Edftob.] 


VICTIMS  OP  TURKISH  TAXATION. 

A  LURID  flash,  and  the  echo  of  a  smothered  cry, 
has  reached  the  civilized  world,  from  ont  of 
the  oblivion  and  silence  in  which  Armenia  has  been 
wrapped.  A  startled  and  confosed  effect  has  been 
prodnced.  Is  this  to  be  all  ?  The  snows  of  a  severe 
mountain  winter  are  already  rapidly  sealing  the 
country,  effectually  preventing  any  European  com- 
mission from  making  personal  investigations  on  the 
ground  before  spring.  By  that  time,  six  months  will 
have  elapsed,  the  signs  of  the  massacre  will  all  have 
been  removed,  the  country  will  have  been  put  in  a 
very  peaceivl  and  orderly  aspect,  and  public  interest 
will  have  died  out. 

Why  this  perilous  delay  ?  The  British  Gk)vemment 
is  in  X)068e8sion  of  the  detailed  report  of  Vice-Consnl 
Hal  ward,  made  upon  the  spot  within  a  few  days  of 
the  event.  Unimpeachable  written  testimony  has 
repeatedly  been  received  from  disinterested  parties, 
living  within  adHy's  ride  of  the  scene,  positively  sub- 
stantiating the  horrible  accounts  that  have,  after 
three  months,  found  their  way  into  the  press.  The 
powers  have  abundant  evidence  on  which  to  proceed 
with  the  case,  if  compelled  by  sufficient  popular  in- 
terest. 

In  this  crisis,  after  long  silence,  I  feel  that  Chris- 
tian manhood  demands  from  me  a  statement,  which 
cannot  be  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  British  for- 
eign office  **  for  state  reasons,"  nor  withheld  in  an 
authenticated  form  by  mission  secretaries  who  must 
be  loyal  to  the  interests  of  great  missionary  enter- 
prisee.    The  motives  and  spirit  of  the  latter  are  un- 


questioned. I  simply  discharge  a  duty  which  my 
freedom  from  any  responsible  connection  with  either 
diplomats  or  loards  renders  both  possible  and  obli* 
gatory. 

So  far  as  the  statements  in  this  paper  are  not  based 
on  my  own  personal  investigations,  they  are  taken 
from  written  documents,  furnished  with  difficulty 
and  risk  by  x>artie6  neither  Turkish  nor  Armenian, 
for  whose  veracity  and  competence  I  vouch,  bat 
whose  names,  in  the  nature  of  the  case;  cannot  now 
be  published.  The  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs obtained  by  myself  on  the  ground  or  by  ex- 
change with  European  gentlemen. 

EXPLANATORY  INFORMATION. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  following  explanatory  information. 

The  massacre  took  place  in  the  mountainous  Sassoun 
district  just  south  of  Moosh,  and  a  day's  ride  west  of 
Bitlis,  a  large  city  where  the  provincial  governor 
and  a  permanent  military  force  preside.    It  is  near 
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ARMENIAN  OIRL8  OP  VAN. 

the  western  end  of  Lake  Van,  about  eight  hundred 
miles  east  of  Constantinople,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Trebizand  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Russian  and 
Persian  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  These  distances 
do  not  seem  great  until  the  difficulties  of  travel  are 
considered.  The  roads  are,  in  most  cases,  bridle 
paths,  impassable  for  vehicles,  without  bridges,  in- 
fested with  highwaymen,  and  unprovided  with  lodg- 
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SHADED  BBCmON  SHOWS  REGION  POPULABLY  CALLED  ABBfBNU.,  OF  WHICH  THE  NORTHEAST  PORTION 
IS  NOW  RUSSIAN,  THE  SOUTHEAST  CORNER  PERSIAN,   AND  THE  REST  UNDER  TURKISH  RULE. 


ing  places.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  hiring  government  guards,  and  to  burden 
oneself  with  all  articles  likely  to  be  needed  on  the 
way,  tents,  food  supplies,  cooking  utensils,  beds,  etc., 
which  also  imply  cooks,  baggage  horses,  and  grooms. 
Thus  equipped,  it  is  possible,  after  obtaining  the 
necessary  government  permits,  often  a  matter  of 
vexatious  delay,  to  move  about  the  country.  The 
ordinary  rate  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a 
day.  With  a  good  horse  and  no  baggage  I  have 
gone  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Har- 
poot  to  Van,  in  eight  days,  but  that  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional. In  spring,  swollen  streams  and  mnd,  in 
summer,  oppressive  heat,  and  in  winter  storms  are 
serious  impediments.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bitlis 
the  telegraph  poles  are  often  buried,  and  horses  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  stables  on  account  of  the 
snow.  The  mails  are  sometimes  weeks  behind,  both 
in  arriving  and  departing,  and  even  Turkish  light- 
ning seems  to  crawl  sluggishly  along  the  wires.  Turk- 
ish Armenia — by  the  way,  *'  Armenia"  is  a  name  pro- 
hibited in  Turkey — ^is  a  large  plateau  quadrangular  in 
shape,  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  about 
the  size  of  Iowa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Russian  frontier,  a  line  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Mount 


Ararat,  by  Persia  on  the  east,  the  Mesopotamian  plain 
on  the  south,  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west.  It  contains 
about  six  hundred  thousand  Armenians,  which  is  only 
one-fourth  the  number  found  in  all  Tdrkey.  The  sur- 
face is  rough,  consisting  of  valleys  and  plains  from 
four  to  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  broken  and 
shut  in  by  bristling  i>eak8  and  mountain  ranges,  from 
ten  to  seventeen  thousand  feet  high,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ararat.  Ancient  Armenia  greatly  varied  in  extent 
at  different  epochs,  reaching  to  the  Caspian  at  one 
time,  and  even  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
during  the  Crusades.  It  included  the  Southern  Cau- 
casus, which  now  contains  a  large,  growing,  prosper- 
ous and  happy  Armenian  population  under  the  Czar, 
whose  government  allows  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  ancestral  religion,  and  admits  them  to  many 
high  civil  and  military  positions.  The  Armenians 
now  number  about  four  million,  of  whom  two  mill- 
ion five  hundred  thousand  are  in  Turkey,  one  mill- 
ion two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Russia,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Persia  and  other  parts 
of  Asia,  one  hundred  thousand  scattered  through 
Europe,  and  five  thousand  in  the  United  States. 

The  scenery,  while  harsh,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
verdure,  is  on  a  grand  scale.     Around  the  shores  of 
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the  great  Van  Lake  are  many  views  of  entrancing 
beauty.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  atmosphere 
brilliant  and  stimnlating.  It  is  a  dry,  treeless  region, 
bat  fertile  nnder  irrigation,  and  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  including  coal.  Owing  to  primitive  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  to  danger  while  reaping  and  even 
planting  crops,  only  a  small  part  is  nnder  cultivation. 


large  cities  of  Erzinjian,  Baibourt,  Erzroom  and  Van, 
and  the  plains  along  the  northern  part.  The  Kurds 
live  in  their  mountain  villages  over  the  whole  region, 
but  especially  in  the  south,  near  Moosh,  and  Bitlis,  and 
in  the  Hekkiari  country  beyond  Van,  and  the  mount- 
ains stretching  south  and  east  and  far  over  into  Persia. 
Their  number  would  be  difficult  to  compute.    A  few 


ARMENIAN  FAMILY,  BITLIS. 

The  mineral  resources  are  entirely  untouched,  because 
the  Turks  lack  both  capital  and  brains  to  develop 
them,  and  prevent  foreigners  from  doing  it  lest  this 
might  open  the  door  for  further  European  inspection 
and  interference  with  their  methods  of  administering 
file  country. 

All  local  authority  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Yalis,  provincial  governors,  who  are  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople to  represent  the  sovereign,  and  are  ac- 
countable to  him  alone.  The  blind  policy  which  was 
inaugurate  1  by  the  present  Sultan  of  dismissing  non- 
Moslems  from  every  branch  of  public  service — post, 
tel^raph,  custom-house,  internal  revenue,  engineer- 
ing and  the  like — has  already  been  carried  out  to  a 
large  extent  all  over  the  empire,  and  especially  in 
Armenia.  The  frequent  changes  in  Tm'kish  officials 
keeps  their  business  in  a  state  of  "confusion  worse 
coofounded,"  and  incites  them  to  improve  their 
diance  to  plunder  while  it  lasts.  Traces  of  the  rela- 
tJTely  large  revenue,  wrung  from  the  people,  and 
spent  in  improvements  of  service  to  them,  are  very 
hard  to  find. 

THE  INHABITANTS. 

Probably  one-haJf  of  the  population  of  Turkish 
Armenia  is  Mohammedan,  composed  of  Turks  and 
Kurds.  The  former  are  mostly  found  in  and  near  the 


REBELS  WHO  WOULD  NOT  PAY  TAXES. 

of  them  go  a  great  ways.  They  are  a  race  of  fine 
possibilities,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Saladin.  But 
at  present  they  resemble  packs  of  human  wolves — 
active,  cruel,  proud,  treacherous,  *  and  still  calling 
themselves  •*  lords  of  the  mountains,"  though  the 
Turks  have  largely  broken  their  power  and  spirit 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  They  keep  up  a  strict 
tribal  relation,  owing  allegiance  to  their  Sheikhs, 
some  of  whom  are  still  strong  and  rich,  and  engage 
in  bitter  feuds  with  one  another.  They  could  not  stand 
a  moment  against  the  Ottoman  power  if  determined  to 
crush  and  disarm  them.  But  three  years  ago  His 
Majesty  summoned  the  chiefs  to  the  capital,  presented 
them  with  decorations,  banners,  uniforms  and  mili- 
tary titles,  and  sent  them  back  to  organize  their 
tribes  into  cavalry  regiments,  on  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  bestow  the  name  **  Hamidi§h,"  after  his 
own.  Thus,  shrewdly  appealing  to  their  pride  of 
race,  and  winking  at  their  subsequent  acts,  the  Sultan 
obtained  a  power  eager  in  time  of  peace  to  crush 
Armenian  growth  and  spirit,  and  a  bulwark  that 
might  check,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  waves  of  the 
next  dreaded  Russian  invasion. 

The  Armenians  are  generally  known  as  being 
bright,  practical,  industrious  and  moral.  They  are  of 
a  verj'  peaceable  disi)osition,  and  entirely  unskilled 
in  the  use  of  arms,  the  mere  possession  of  which  is 
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▲  HIGHWAY  IN  ABMENIA. 

this  statement:  **In  1800,  twelve  thonsand  Chiis- 
tians  were  massacred  in  Damascus  and  Lebanon,  and 
the  only  outbreaks  occurred  where  Turkish  officers 
were  in  command,  and  had  disarmed  the  Christians 
before  turning  the  Mohammedans  and  Druses  loose 
upon  them." 

Here  are  three  massacres  in  Turkey,  gigantic,  un- 
provoked, officially  ordered  and  approved,  occurring 
at  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  and  hundreds  of  miles 
apart.  Do  they  not  demonstrate  that  Mohammedan 
Turkey  is  the  same,  always  and  everywhere? 

THE  OFFICIAL  PRAYER  OF  ISLAM 

which  is  used  throughout  Turkey,  and  daily  repeated 
in  the  Cairo  "  Azhar "  University  by  ten  thousand 
Mohammedan  students  from  all  lands,  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  subject.  The  following  translation  is 
from  the  Arabic : 

'*  I  seek  refuge  with  Allah  from  Satan,  the  r^jeem 
(the  accursed).  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Compas- 
sionate, the  Merciful!      O  Lord  of  all  Creatures! 


O  Allah  !  Destroy  the  infidels  and  polytheists,  thine 
enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  religion  I  O  Allah  I  Make 
their  children  orphans,  and  defile  their  abodes,  and 
cause  their  feet  to  slip ;  and  gfive  them,  and  their 
families,  and  their  households,  and  their  women,  and 
their  children,  and  their  relatives  by  marriage,  and 
their  brothers,  and  their  friends,  and  their  posses- 
sions, and  their  race,  and  their  wealth,  and  their 
laBds,  as  booty  to  the  moslems,  O  Lord  of  all 
Creatures ! " 

All  who  do  not  accept  Mohammed  are  included 
among  "  the  Infidels  "  referred  to  in  the  prayer. 

THE  CHRONIC  STATE  OF  ARMENIA. 

That  the  recent  outrages  are  conspicuous  by  their 
extent  rather  than  character,  the  following  incident, 
which  came  within  the  writer's  own  knowledge,  on 
the  ground  at  the  time,  will  show.  In  June,  1893, 
four  young  Armenians  and  their  wives,  living  only 
two  miles  from  the  city  of  Van,  wherethe  Governor 
and  a  large  military  force  reside,  were  picking  herbs 
on  the  hill  side.  They  carefully  kept  together  and 
intended  to  return  before  night.  They  were  observed 
by  a  band  of  passing  Kurds,  who,  in  broad  daylight, 
fell  upon  the  defenseless  party,  butchered  the  young 
men,  and,  as  to  the  brides,  it  is  needless  to  relate 
further.  The  villagers  going  out  the  next  day  found 
the  four  bodies,  not  simply  dead,  but  slashed  and 
disfigured  almost  beyond  recognition.  They  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  eflfort  to  let  their  wrongs  at  least 
be  known. 

Hastily  yoking  up  four  rude  ox  carts  they  placed  on 
each  the  naked  remains  of  one  of  the  victims,  with 
his  distracted  widow  sitting  by  the  side,  shorn  of  her 
hair  in  token  of  dishonor.  This  gruesome  procession 
soon  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  it  was 
met  by  soldiers  sent  to  turn  it  back.  The  unarmed 
villagers  offer  no  resistknce,  but  declare  their  readi- 
ness to  perish  if  not  heard.  The  soldiers  shrink 
from  extreme  measures  that  might  cause  trouble 
among  the  thirty  thousand  Armenians  of  Van,  who 
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are  now  rapidly  gathering  about  the  scene.  The 
Turkish  bayonets  retreat  before  the  bared  breasts  of 
the  villagers.  With  ever  increasing  numbers,  but 
without  tumult,  the  procession  passed  before  the 
doors  of  the  British  and  Russian  Vice-Consulates,  of 
the  Persian  Consul-Gteneral,  the  Chief  of  Police  and 
other  high  officials,  till  it  paused  before  the  great 
palace  of  the  Gtovemor. 

At  this  point  Bahri  Pasha,  who  is  still  Governor, 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  second  story  window  and 
said:  "I  see  it.  Too  bad  I  Take  them  away  and 
bury  them.  I  will  do  what  is  necessary."  Within 
two  days  some  Kurds  were  brought  in,  among  whom 
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were  several  who  were  positively  indentified  by  the 
women ;  but,  upon  their  denying  the  crime,  they 
were  immediately  released  and  escaped.  The  utter 
hopelessness  of  securing  any  justice  was  so  apparent, 
and  experience  had  so  often  demonstrated  the  danger 
of  arousing  the  Kurds  to  greater  atrocity  by  further 
efforts  to  punish  them,  that  the  case  was  dropped 
and  soon  forgotten  in  the  callousness  produced  by 
other  cases  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  system  of 
mail  inspection  is  so  effective  (ail  letters  of  subjects 
must  be  handed  in  open  at  the  post-office)  and  the 
danger  of  reporting  is  so  great  that  I  doubt  that  any 
account  of  this  incident  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
civilized  world.  This  case  was  doubtless  reported  b^ 
the  former  British  Vice-Consul,  unless  he  was  busy 
hunting,  and,  as  usual,  was  buried  in  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  for  <*  state  reasons." 


How  significant  this  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Bitlis,  April  3, 1894,  five  months  before  the  massacre  I 
"  There  is  no  computing  the  lives  that  are  going,  not 
in  open  massacre,  as  in  Bulgaria— the  government 
knows  better  than  that  now— but  in  secret,  silent 
secluded  ways." 

A  foreisrn  physician,  never  a  missionary,  and  now 
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out  of  the  country,  told  me  that  during  a  large  practice 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Armenia,  while  using  every 
effort  to  save  life,  only  one  case  was  remembered  of 
regret  by  the  doctor  for  a  fatal  ending, — so  sad  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  survive.  This  instance  will  ex- 
plain the  strange  statement.  A  call  came  to  see  a 
young  man  sent  home  from  prison  in  a  djring  condi- 
tion. He  could  not  speak,  and  had  to  be  nourished 
for  days  by  artificial  feeding,  because  his  stomach 
could  not  retain  food.  Constant  and  sldllful  care  for 
a  month  brought  him  back  to  life,  from  the  condition 
to  which  his  vile,  dark,  un ventilated  cell  and.  scanty 
food  had  brought  him.  As  soon  as  the  police  learned 
of  his  unexpected  recovery,  he  was  seized  and  re-im- 
prisoned, though  an  only  son,  with  a  widowed  mother 
and  sisters  dependent  upon  him.^  When  last  heard 
of,  he  was  still  **  awaiting  trial."  Such  confinement 
is  a  favorite  method  of  intimidation  and  blackmail  in 
the  case  of  the  innocent,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  guilty, 
amounts  to  punishment  without  the  cost  and  labor 
involved  in  proving  the  guilt  and  securing  sentence 
by  legal  process. 

From  the  house  of  an  American  missionary  in  Van 
goods  of  considerable  value  were  stolen  in  November, 
1893.  Though  he  bad  good  clews  to  the  guilty 
parties,  and  could  ill  afford  the  loss,  the  missionary 
felt  constrained  to  use  every  precaution  not  to  let  the 
affair  come  to  the  ears  of  the  police,  lest  they  should 
use  it  as  a  pretext  for  searching  the  houses  of  many  in- 
nocent Armenians,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  letter,  book 
or  weapon  of  some  kind,  which  might  serve  as  an 
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excuse  for  imprisonment.  This  course  of  his  exposed 
him  to  farther  attacks  of  thieves. 

WHY  ARE  THESE  FACTS  NOT  KNOWN  ? 

The  ignorance  and  incredality  of  the  public  is  a 
most  significant  commentary  on  the  situation.  But 
the  explanation  is  simple.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
in  reports  of  outrages  where  the  victims  or  their 
friends  are  still  within  the  clutches  of  the  Turks,  all 
names  of  individuals  and  often  the  exact  locality 
must  be  concealed.  Such  anonymous  accounts 
naturally  arouse  little  interest,  and,  of  course,  cannot 
be  verified.  The  former  British  Consul-General  at 
Erzroom,  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  showed  me  at  that 
place  many  such  reports  sent  to  him  by  members  of 
parliament  for  verification.  He  was  unable  to  verify 
them,  but  said  that  the  reports  gave  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  condition  of  the  country.  At  that 
very  time,  October  1890,  Mr.  Lloyd  called  attention,  in 
an  official  dispatch,  published  in  the  "  Blue  Books,*'  to : 

"1.  The  Insecurity  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
Armenians.  •  2.  The  insecurity  of  their  i)er8ons,  and 
the  absence  of  all  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  8. 
The  unequal  status  held  by  the  Christianas  compared 
with  the  Mussulman  in  the  eyes  of  the  government." 

On  this  subject  there  are  five  channels  of  varying 
market  value.  First.  Consular  reports,  meagre 
and  often  inaccessible.  The  United  States  has  no 
consuls  in  Armenia,  and  consequently  no  "  official  *' 
knowledge  of  its  condition.  European  consuls  are 
expected  to  report  nothing  that  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely sure  of,  and  are  given  to  understand,  both  by 
their  own  governments  and  by  that  of  Turkey,  that 
they  must  not  make  themselves  obnoxious  in  seeking 
information.  They  are,  at  best,  passive  until  their 
aid  is  sought,  and  then  alarm  the  suppliants  by  refus- 
ing to  touch  the  case  unless  allowed  to  use  names. 
Second.  Missionaries,  whose  mouths  are  sealed. 
They  would  be  the  best  informed  and  most  trust- 
worthy witnesses.  But  they  feel  it  their  first  duty  to 
safeguard  the  great  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
terests committed  to  them,  by  not  exciting  the  sus- 
picion and  hostility  of  the  government.  Their  posi- 
tion is  a  delicate  one,  conditional  on  their  neutrality, 
like  that  of  officers  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  war. 
Third.  Occasional  travelers,  such  as  Mrs.  Isabella 
Bird  Bishop,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
there,  and  who  embodied  the  result  of  her  careful  in- 
vestigations in  an  article  entitled,  ''The  Shadow  of 
the  Kurd"  in  the  Contemporary  Review*  Fourth. 
Much  evidence  from  Armenian  sources,  which  is 
often  unjustly  discredited  as  being  the  exaggeration, 
if  not  fabrication,  of  "revolutionists  who  seek  a 
political  end."  Fifth.  Turkish  official  reports,  often 
obtained  by  corrupt  or  violent  means,  or  invented  to 
suit  the  circumstances.  Though  the  financial  credit 
of  the  Ottoman  government  was  long  ago  exhausted, 
there  are  some  well  meaning  people  who  still  place 
confidence  in  Turkish  explanations  and  promises. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  permit  a  ois- 
cussion  of  even  the  Armenian  phase  of  the  Eastern 
question,  beyond  a  bare  reference  to  its  possible 
three-fold  solution.  There  is,  first,  Russian  annexa- 
tion, a  step  for  which  the  sufferers  themselves  are 
praying,  and  which  Russia  is  prepared  to  execute 
at  a  moment's  notice.    If  this  were  the  only  altema- 


*  The  Contemporary  Review^  May  and  June,  1890. 
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tive  from  present  conditions,  it  should  be  universally 
welcomed.  Russia  is  crude,  stupid  and,  in  certain 
aspects,  brutal,  but  she  is  not  decrepit,  debauched 
and  doting  like  official  Turkey.  The  diseasee  of  the 
"Sick  Man"  are  incurable  and  increasing,  while  the 
bully  of  the  North  is  young,  of  good  blood,  and  with 
an  energy  suggestive  of  a  force  of  nature.  Russia 
shaves  half  the  head  of 'seceders  from  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  transports  them.  Turkey,  with  more 
tact,  quietly  ** disposes"  of  converts  from  Islam, 
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many  of  whom  would  step  forth  if  the  prospect  were 
lees  than  death.  The  Jewish  question  in  Russia  is 
primarily  an  industrial  one,  like  the  Chinese  question 
in  the  United  States.  When  the  writer  passed  from 
Turkish  Armenia  into  the  Caucasus,  it  was  from  a 
desert  to  a  garden ;  from  danger  to  perfect  security ; 
from  want  and  sorrow  to  plenty  and  cheer. 

Until  lately,  thousands  of  Turkish  Armenians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  Russian  border  in 
spring,  earning  good  wages  during  the  summer,  and 
returning  to  spend  the  winter  with  their  families. 
This  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  contrast  between 
the  two  lands  and  turned  their  hearts  to  Russia. 

The  second  solution  is  Armenian  autonomy,  like 
that  of  Bulgaria,  the  dream  of  a  few  visionaries,  who 
ignore  the  geographical  difficulties*  (Character  and 
distribation  of  the  i)opulation  and  the  temper  of  Rus- 
fja.  and  other  powers  by  whom  it  would  have  to  be 
established. 

The  only  other  method  is  radical  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  which  the  European  powers 


THE   CATHOLIC03    OF    ETCHMIADOIN, 
Religious  head  of  the  Armenian  Church. 

ahoold  initiate,  and  report  to  Turkey,  instead  of  vice 
verta,  as  arranged  in  Article  LXI,  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.*   These  •*  Christian  nations  "  have  for  six  een 

•  TreAtT  of  Berlin,  1878,  Art.  LXI :  "  The  sublime  Porte  un- 
Atmf^\^  \(y  o»rry  out,  without  further  delay,  the  improvo- 
BoQts  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  reouirements  in  the 
prwincoB  inhabited  bv  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarontee  their 
Mrlty  against  the  Ciroassians  and  Kurds.    It  will  period- 


years  violated  most  sacred  treaty  obligations,  and 
England  a  special  guarantee  for  such  reforms.  While 
attended  with  difficulties,  this  is  the  most  desirable 
solution,,  and  is  favored  by  the  great  mass  of  Ar- 
menians throughout  Turkey,  by  the  Anglo-Armenian 
Association,*  founded  by  Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.  P., 
and  by  the  Philarmenic  Society  in  this  country,  f  The 
real  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Armenian  race,  as  a  whole. 
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Wearing  the  Sultanas  highest  decorations  for  services 
rendered. 

is  unfortunately  obscured,  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
by  utterances  and  actis  of  a  few  irresponsible  Ar- 
menian hot  heads,  who  have  imbibed  nihilistic  views 
in  Europe  and  are  trying,  in  a  very  bungling  way, 

ically  make  known  the  stens  taken  to  this  effect  to  the  Pow- 
ers, who  will  superintend  their  application/^ 

Anfrlo-Turkish  Convention,  1878,  Art.  I :  '*  If  Batoum,  Arda- 
ban,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  retained  by  Russia,  and  if 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to 
take  possession  of  any  further  territory  of  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, the  Sultan,  in  Asia,  as  fixed  bv  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace,  England  ensrageA  to  join  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sul- 
tan, in  defendinflT  them  by  force  of  arms. 

"  In  return.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  promises  to 
England  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon 
later  between  the  two  PowerM,  into  the  government  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
these  territories :  and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make 
necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Sultan,  further  consents  to  assign  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Eng- 
land/' 

*''The  Armenian  Question/*  Anglo- Armenian  Society, 
London. 

t  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Christians  of  America  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  Armenia.  **  P.  Matthews  Ayvad,  10  Spruce  street, 
New  York  City. 
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and  at  a  very  safe  distance,  to  apply  them.  They  are 
hated  by  the  vast  majority  of  Armenians  in  Torkey. 
They  are  related  to  the  question  at  issue  in  the  same 
way  and  degree  as  train  wrecicersand  box  car  burners 
were  to  the  industrial  problem  during  the  riots  at 
Chicago  in  July  last,  and  deseryethe  same  treatment. 
The  Turl^  take  great  pains  to  thrust  them  into  public 
notice,  as  a  cloak  for  themsQlvei^,  and  with  good  sue- 


THE  PRESENT  CHANCE  TO  HELP  ALL  THE  RACES  IN 
TURKEY. 

According  to  the  Koran,  which  is  the  basis  and 
ultimate  authority  of  Mohammedan  law— Code  Na- 
poleon, treaty  stipulations,  and  Imperial  Iradia  not- 
withstanding— ^the  whole  non-moslem  x>opulation  of 
Turkey  are  outlaws.  The  millions  of  ancient,  hered- 
itary inhabitants,  whether  Greek,  Armenian,  Nes- 
torian,  Jacobite,  Jew  or  Syrian,  are  considered 
aliens.  Their  legal  status  is  that  of  prisoners  of  war, 
with  corresponding  rights  and  responsibilities.*  Not 
one  of  them  is  expected  or  even  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
army.  Non-moslems  whose  services  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  government,  are  in  rare  cases,  put  in  civil 
offices,  especially  financial,  for  which  no  Moham- 
medan of  sufficient  integrity  or  ability  can  be  found. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  above  is  true  in 
theory,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  theory  is 
carried  out  so  far  as  fear  of  intervention  by  Christian 
nations  permits. 

In  this  hour,  when  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  lot 
of  our  co-religionists  under  the  crescent,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  moslem  population  almost  equally 
is  cursed  and  impoverished  by  Turkish  misrule, 
venality  and  taxation.  They  drink  the  cup  of  woe, 
all  but  the  more  bitter  dregs  of  religious  persecution, 
which  is  reserved  for  Christian  lips.  Their  beniunbed 
condition,  natural  stolidity  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  a  creed  whose  cardinal  principle  is  submission,! 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear  as  a 
factor  of  the  problem.  Yet  even  Mohammedans 
sometimes  secretly  come  pleading  that  Europe  take 
some  interest  in  their  case,  too.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, yes,  of  Christianity,  let  them  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

HAS  AMERICA  A  DUTY -TO  PERFORM? 

Is  it  unreasonable  and  un-American  to  ask  that 
some  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  imperiled  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens?  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Van,  one  of  those  quiet 
heroes  too  busy  and  too  modest  to  discover  himself, 
still  at  his  post,  bears  on  his  head,  face  and  arms 
some  fifteen  scars,  which  I  have  seen,  from  the  cime- 
ter  of  the  notorious  Moussa  Bey,  a  Kurdiah  chief  of 
Moosh  plain  in  1883.  t  No  redress  for  this  murderous, 
unprovoked  attack  was  ever  secured,  though  General 
Wallace,  a  fighting  man,  forsooth,  was  our  **  Minister 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary"  at  the  court  of  the 
Bultan.    Dr.  Reynolds,  too,  fought  the  battles  for  the 

♦  "Notes  on  MuhammadanlBm."  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  pp.  209- 

eio. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 

X  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1862. 


Union,  but  that,  of  course,  is  forgotten.  More  recent 
cases  of  violence  to  an  American  woman,  of  arrest 
and  insult  might  be  given.  There  are  at  least  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  adult  American  missionaries, 
connected  with  eight  societies,  laboring  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  alone,  not  to  mention  their  children,  and 
other  American  residents  engaged  in  business.  They 
hold  over  $2,000,000  of  American  property,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  millions  given  by  Americans  for  the 
support  of  benevolent  and  educational  objects  there 
since  1822. 

Is  it  unreasonable  and  un-American  to  desire  that 
our  representative  at  Constantinople  shall  have  such 
support  from  Washington  as  to  justify  his  taking  a 
position  of  dignity  and  influence  among  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  other  powers  ? 

It  is  not  flattering  to  read  in  the  Foreign  RdationM 
of  the  United  States,  1893,  that  official  correspondence 
of  Minister  Thompson  with  Consul  Jewett  at  Sivas 
was  repeatedly  intercepted  by  Turkish  authorities.* 
Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  explicit  demand, 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State  eight  months 
ago,t  for  a  license,  or  iradi,  in  favor  of  the  Marsovan 
College,  which  was  burnt  down  by  a  Turkish  mob, 
unrestrained  by  the  authorities,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
plied with. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  DONB? 

What  will  be  done  ?  Nothing,  until  the  President 
and  Congress  are  assured  in  unmistakable  terms,  by 
the  press  and  pulpit,  by  mass  meeting^,  deputations, 
petitions  and  personal  communications,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  desire,  1,  a  larger  and  more  efficient  Con- 
sular service  in  the  interior  to  secure  to  American 
citizens  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property,  and 
their  engaging  without  interference  in  lawful  pur- 
suits ;  2,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Minister  as  will  guard  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try and  secure  her  just  demands;  and,  8,  such  a 
friendly  but  significant  protest  from  Congress, 
through  the  President,  to  the  Sultan,  as  will  leave  the 
latter  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  late  massacre.  A  well-known 
principle  of  international  law  justifies  interference 
''where  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are  in- 
fringed by  the  excesses  of  a  barbarohs  and  despotic 
govemment."^  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
acted  on  this  principle.  §  May  I  remind  them  of  what 
America  owes  to  Lafayette,  who  was  not  and  Amer- 
ican, and  quote  the  words  of  Lowell,  whom  America 
is  proud  to  honor  as  a  diplomat  and  a  man  ? 

*'  He's  true  to  Gk)d  who's  trae  to  man  ;  wherever  wrong  is 
done 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-behold- 
ing sun, 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us  ;  and  they  are  slaves  most 
base 

Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all 
t  eir  race.  " 

•  ''  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States/'  1093,  p.  606. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  625. 

%  Wheaton's  '*  El.  International  Law/'  Ft.  2,  Chap.  I,  Sec  t. 
I  Wharton's  "International  Law,'*  VoL  I,  Chap,  m,  Sec  6& 


THE    INDUSTRIAL  CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.   MILBURY. 

[In  the  office  of  the  Bevisw  ofRkvisws.  the  other  day,  with  a  stenographer  to  record  the  conversation,  the  editor ' 
addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Milbury,  the  indefatigable  jfoander  and  manager  of  the  Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
the  following  interrogatory  remarks  : 

**  In  every  country,  to-day,  thoughtful  men,  either  through  jmblic  and  official  agencies,  or  else  through  agencies  of 
a  character  that  we  may  cfdl  philanthropic,  are  endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  floating  population.  Our 
modem  industrial  system  and  our  whole  social  structure,  sadly  enough,  make  it  true  that  every  city  has  in  variable 
proportions,  but,  as  a  constant  factor,  a  population  element  that  is  for  the  time  being  detached  from  regular  occupation, 
from  drdee  of  friendly  assistance,  and  from  that  whole  regimen  of  life  which  gives  the  more  fortunate  man  his  place, 
his  status,  his  associations  and  his  daily  work.  I  have  been  interested  greatly  in  all  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
Industrial  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York,  because  in  a  city  which  makes  scant  public  and  official  recognition  of  the 
need  for  wise  dealing  with  the  "  stranded,**  and  the  unfortunate  floating  element,  it  has  been  said  that  no  other  agency 
has  been  working  so  hopefully,  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  successfully  as  the  Alliance  in  this  very  obscure  and  difficult 
field.  So  much,  Mr.  Milbury,  by  way  of  explanation  of  my  desire  to  learn  directly  from  you,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rbtdew  or  Rsvixws,  about  the  origin  of  the  Alliance,  its  objects,  its  methods  of  work,  the  prindples 
which  it  is  working  out  in  experience  and  the  future  which  it  sees  before  it,— with  the  application  of  its  prinoiples  and 
its  experience  to  similar  problems  in  other  English-speaking  centres  of  urban  population.** 

Whereupon  Mr.  Milbury  made  the  replies,  afterwards  carefully  revised  by  him,  which  follow  in  these  pages.] 


THE  subject  is 
80  vast  that  it 
is  difficult  to  com- 
press  it  into  a 
magazine  article. 
The  floating  popu- 
lation of  which  yoa 
have  spoken,  so  far 
as  men  are  con- 
cerned,— and  as  yet 
the  Alliance  is  deal- 
ing wily  with  men, 
—is  com- 
posed of 
three  classes. 
First.  Out- 
cast men, 
cat  off  from 
friends,  em- 
ployment, 
self-respect 
and  self-relianee  by  their  sins  and  follies,  who  are  a 
vagrant  charge  upon  the  community  and  a  menace 
to  society.  Second, — fortunately  not  so  parmanent 
or  so  prominent  a  factor, — are  the  men  who  are 
homeless  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  who  plead 
no  employment,  exhausted  savings,  long  sickness, 
discharge  from  hospitals  as  soon  as  able  to  walk  and 
when  too  weak  to  work.  The  third,  and  in  many  re- 
tpects  the  saddest,  is  that  large  and  apparently  in- 
creasing class  of  men,  honest,  temperate  and  indus- 
trious, who  earn  a  precarious  living  by  "  odd  jobs." 
These  are  the  x>artially -incapacitated  men,  forced  out 
of  regular  trades  by  impaired  sight,  or  hearing,  or  by 
the  loss  of  a  limb  ;  the  paralytic ;  the  semi-invalid, 
who  can  work  to-day  and  is  down  to-morrow,  and 
the  old  man, — for  it  is  an  unhappy  truth  that  our 
modem  indnstrial  system  demands  young,  alert, 
vigorous  brain  and  brawn.    In  every  city  thousands 


of  this  third  class,  men  and  women,  are  waging  a 
heroic  fight  against  deepente  odds,  supporting  them- 
selves and  supporting,  or  contributing  to  the  support 
of  families  from  **  odd  jobs,"  netting  them  the  year 
around  less  than  50  cents  a  day.  To  these  may  be 
added  *'  the  incapables,"  to  whom  nature  has  denied 
something  vital  in  their  make  up, — ^the  mean-wells, 
but  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  race. 

The  Alliance  so  far  is  working  chiefly  with  the  flrst 
class. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Alliance :  Some  four  years 
ago  a  few  men  engaged  in  rescue  work  became  con- 
vinced that  the  existing  methods  for  the  reclamation 
of  these  men  were  spasmodic  and  ineffectual ;  that  to 
reform  a  man  whose  life  is  all  out  of  joint,  something 
more  is  needed  than  a  night's  lodging,  an  occasional 
meal,  and  a  fervent  exhortation  to  be  good.  He  must 
be  removed  from  evil  influences  into  a  new  and  pure 
atmosphere.  There  must  be  thrown  around  him  the 
strong  arm  of  human  and  Christian  friendship,  with 
patient  and  loving  endeavor  to  reawaken  manhood 
and  a  love  of  righteousness  in  him.  Employment 
must  be  provided.  The  Alliance  believes  the  QoepeH 
of  Labor  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  (Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that  after  arousing  hope  in  a  man  and  a 
desire  to  do  better,  the  best  remedial  agency  is  regu- 
lar labor,  under  friendly,  S3rmpathetic  leadership. 
Self-respect  is  developed  in  men  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  paying  for  what  they  get,  and  steady  work 
enforces  regular  habits  in  lives  that  have  long  been 
irregularity  itself.  Therefore,  these  gentlemen  in- 
corporated The  Industrial  Christian  AlUance,  and  No- 
vember 80, 1891,  opened  a  small  home  on  Macdougal 
street,  stating  their  objects  in  these  words:  '*A 
temporary.  Christian,  industrial  home  for  friendless 
and  fallen  men.  The  only  requisites  for  admission 
are  a  desire  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  willingness  to 
work.  The  man  who  will  not  work  when  work  is 
offered  is  not  regarded  as  a  helpable  case  and  will  not 
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be  received."    The  Alliance  motto,  already  widely 
copied,  is  **  Helping  Men  to  Help  Themselves:' 

Society  generally  dismisses  this  class  of  men  as 
hopeless  **  because,"  it  says,  *'  they  will  not  work." 
This  assertion,  however,  was  qoickly  disproved.  The 
building  was  in  a  most  degraded  locality,  and  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Men  began  at  once  to  apply  for 
shelter  and  employment.  Those  that  were  received 
were  set  to  work  to  put  the  house  in  order.  The 
cheerful  zeal  th/ey  displayed  in  this  very  hard  labor, 
in  an  unheated  building  in  a  winter  month,  proved 
conclusively  that,  however  hopeless  their  permanent 
reformation  might  seem,  they  were  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  work.  The  word  ''industrial"  has 
kept  away  the  men  who  would  rather  beg  than  work. 

A  small  broom  factory  was  started  in  a  neighbor- 
ing loft.  This  was  chosen  as  the  pioneer  industry  be- 
cause the  work  is  light  and  easily  learned,  suitable  to 
the  large  percentage  of  appUcants  unfit  for  immediate 
hard  labor  ;  weak  from  dissipation  and  privation,  or 
convalescents  from  hospitals.  There  is  also  a  ready 
market  for  the  product.  It  was  difficult  to  secure 
competent  foremen.  Superlative  tact  is  required  to 
manage  these  "crooked  sticks."  They  may  be  led, 
but  not  driven.  To  one  they  believe  to  be  a  genuine 
friend  they  return  love  for  strict  discipline ;  but  they 
are  quick  to  resent  injustice.  On  our  first  Christmas 
a  man  came  asking  for  dinner,  who  has  often  since 
said :  '*  When  I  came  they  did  not  ask  me  if  I  was  a 
Christian  ;  they  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry.  I  was, 
and  they  took  me  to  dinner.  After  dinner  they  in- 
quired about  my  life  and  what  had  brought  me  to 
my  miserable  condition  ;  then  they  told  me  of  abetter 
way.  Hope  long  dead  entered  my  soul ,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  lead  a  Christian 
life."  This  man,  a  fair  type  of  numbers  who  come  to 
the  Alliance,  was  born  of  a  fine  Enarlish  family,  had 
been  well  educated,  and  an  officer  in  the  English 
navy,  but  he  had  drifted  to  Bowery  lodging  houses, 
and  was  compelled  Anally  to  seek  our  aid.  After  a 
brief  experience  with  incompetent  superintendents 
this  man  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  to  run  the  broom 
factory.  He  was  given  the  chance,  and  has  since 
carried  on,  with  rare  intelligence  and  devotion,  that 
entire  branch  of  the  business  ; — the  purchase  of  the 
raw  materials,  the  manufacturing,  the  supervision  of 
the  sellinflc«  aii<^  the  collections. 

The  work  of  the  Alliance  was  prosecuted  at  Mac- 
dougal  street  for  seventeen  months,  when  the 
premises  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  a  fair  trial 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  home  was  removed  to  its 
present  headquarters.  No.  170  Bleenker  street. 

The  new  home  is  located  in  what  was  once  fash- 
ionable New  York,  now  in  the  slums ;  it  was  origri- 
nally  a  splendid  mansion  with  solid  mahogany  doors 
and  carved  Italian  fireplaces,  but  had  become  a  low 
tenement  barracks.  This  wreck,  twenty-five  feet  by 
a  hundred,  five  stories,  and  basement  and  cellar, 
housed  more  than  sixty  Italian  families.  In  a  hall 
bed-room  on  the  top  floor  lived  a  manrwith  a  pig  and 
several  chickens.  There  was  no  water  above  the  first 
floor,  where  there  was  but  one  faucet.    Of  sanitary 


conveniences  there  were  none.  The  halls  swarmed 
vrith  beautiful  children,  and  as  I  noted  the  conditions 
under  which  these  unfortunate  foreigners  were  com- 
pelled to  live— ignorant  of  our  tongue,  ignorant  of 
the  safeguards  which  the  law  nominally  throws 
around  them,  renting  their  miserable  rooms  at 
enormous  prices  from  a  rack-renting  middleman — I 
thought  it  surprising  that  they  were  as  good  as  they 
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are.  This  ruin  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Alliance.  The  tadc  was  enormous,  and 
it  has  been  heart-warming  to  notice  not  only  the 
faithful  labor  of  the  men,  but  their  satisfaction  in 
doing  it.  They  are  often  reminded  that  they  may  not 
long  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  new  home,  but  that 
many  men  to  come  after  them  will  be  blessed  by  their 
endeavors. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  a  People's  Five-cent 
Restaurant,  a  steam  kitchen  with  a  capacity  of  36,000 
meals  a  day,  and  a  laundry.  In  this  restaurant  6,046 
men  were  fed  on  New  Year's  day,  and  an  average  of 
about  2,000  a  day  during  last  winter.  The  steam- 
heating  plant,  and  store  and  drying  rooms  are  in  t^ 
cellar.  The  street  floor  contains  the  general  offices, 
and  a  large  chapel  where  nightly  public  mission 
services  are  held.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  car- 
penters', shoemakers'  and  tailors'  shops ;  the  third 
floor  is  the  "  Social  Hall,"  comprising  sitting,  reading 
and  writing  rooms,  library  and  study,  with  living 
rooms  for  assistant  superintendent,  housekeeper  and 
librarian.  The  two  top  floors  are  dormitories,  baths 
and  washrooms.  In  each  bathroom  is  a  small  laundry 
tub  where  a  man  having  but  one  undershirt,  one  pair 
of  socks  or  one  handkerchief  can  wash  it  at  night  and 
have  it  dry  in  the  morning.  These  are  pathetic  little 
washings,  hung  out  by  men  long-time  straogers  to 
cleanliness,  btit  now  animated  by  reawakened  self- 
respect.  This  building  accommodates  one  hundred 
men,  while  about  the  same  number  are  lodged  and 
employed  in  other  buildings  occupied  by  the  Allianoe. 
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The  main-spring  of  the  work  is  spiritual.  It  does  a 
man  little  good  to  merely  feed,  lodge  and  clothe  him 
for  a  time.  If  he  goes  out  into  the  world  with  the 
same  appetites  and  passions  that  forced  him  to  seek 
the  Alliance,  he  is  almost  snre  to  go  back  to  the  old 
life  and  to  the  old  want.  Therefore,  it  is  our  con- 
stant aim  to  send  men  forth  with  new  hopes,  new 
ideals,  and  with  spiritual  strength.  A  delightful 
featnre  of  the  religious  life  is  the  daily  noon  prayer 
meeting,  led  by  one  of  the  officers  and  attended  by 
all  the  men.  The  Scriptures  are  read  responsiyely, 
many  take  part  in  prayer,  and  *'01d  Hundred*'  is 
sung  with  warmth  and  vigor.  The  men  usually  are 
resiwnsiye  to  religious  influences.  When  a  man  is 
received  into  the  home,  he  is  not  asked  whether  he 
is  a  Christian  or  if  he  wants  to  be.  Such  queries 
too  often  make  hypocrites  of  men  for  the  sake  of  a 
fifteen-cent  lodging,  or  a  ten-cent  meal.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  in  sore  need,  that  he 
desires  to  do  better,  and  is  willing  to  help  himself. 
Our  first  question  is:  "Are  you  hungry?"  He 
always  is,  and  we  feed  him.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  a  good  hot  meal  will  prepossess  a  starving, 
shivering  man  in  favor  of  your  religion— especially  if 
he  has  starved  long  enough  on  husks  and  has  said  to 
himself,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

The  work  is  unsectarian  in  theory  and  practice. 

One  of  the  underlying  redemptive  principles  of  the 
Alliance  is  to  trust  men.  All  of  its  work,  except 
that  of  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  is  done  by 
homeless,  characterless  men  from  the  street.  They 
are  our  assistant  superintendents,  book-keepers,  cash- 
iers and  collectors.  More  than  fifty  different  men 
have  collected,  for  brooms  and  in  the  People's  Five- 
cent  Bestaurants,  over  |70,000,  with  a  loss  to  us  of  but 
$82.90.  A  collector  said  to  me  one  night:  '*For 
weeks  I  have  been  crazy  to  go  to  Denver ;  to-day  I 
have  collected  |00 ;  enough  to  pay  my  way  and  buy 
my  outfit.  I  have  hurried  back  to  get  the  money  out 
of  my  pocket.  You  have  trusted  me  so  much  tliat  I 
could  not  do  it."  The  steward  of  last  winter's  Relief 
Work  received  and  distributed  between  |dO,000  and 
f40,000  worth  of  provisions.  We  did  not  lose  so 
much  as  a  grain  of  rice  by  him.  This  man,  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  slept  in  Washington  square  for  some 
time  before  seeking  our  shelter.  His  father  was  a 
New  England  member  of  Congress  in  the  thirties, 
and  **my  mother  was  the  best  woman  that  ever 
walked  God's  earth."  O.  that  magic  word  "  mother  I " 

The  rules  governing  the  home  are  very  simple,  and 
were  constructed  by  a  committee  of  the  employes. 
A  house  committee  of  the  employes  is  charged  with 
much  of  the  administration.  This  increases  their 
personal  interest  in  the  work.  No  such  institution 
can  be  successful  unless  loyalty  pervades  rank  and 
file.  The  largest  possible  liberty  is  allowed.  Men 
are  counseled,  not  compelled.  The  use  of  intoxicants 
is  forbidden.  Their  use  means  expulsion.  Tobacco 
may  be  used  outside  the  Alliance  buildings.  It  has 
bee^  found  necessary  to  deny  reinstatement  to  men 
who  have  been  expelled,  unless  there  are  peculiarly 
mitigating   reasons.    The  reverse  policy,  long  tried, 


proved  a  failure.  Regular  wages  are  paid,  the  unit 
being  the  weekly  cost  to  the  Alliance  of  a  man's  food, 
lodging  and  laundry.  An  account  is  kept  with  each 
man,  in  which  he  is  credited  with  his  services,  and 
charged  with  everything  he  get?.  Men  are  advanced 
on  merit,  the  increase  being  paid  in  clothing,  with  a 
small  accumulation  in  money,  paid  good  men  (on 
leaving  the  home)  for  the  purchase  of  tools,  or  to 
keep  them  till  their  first  pay  comes  in.  The  home, 
the  employment,  the  remuneration,  must  not  be  made 
too  attractive.  Numbers  of  unambitious  men,  good 
workmen  and  reliable  characters,  are  content  to  spend 
their  lives  in  a  comfortable  institution,  for  a  bare  liv- 
ing and  25  or  50  cents  a  week  for  spending  money. 
Many  men,  too,  who  have  often  tried  and  failed  to 
stem  the  current  of  temptation,  fear  to  venture  from 
the  protection  they  have  found  with  strong  and 
kindly  brethren. 

Men  are  sent  to  permanent  situations  as  quickly  aa 
possible  after  they  have  earned  good  characters.  The 


average  term  of  residence  is  about  forty  days,  but 
each  case  requires  individual  treatment,  and  the 
length  of  stay  varies. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  turn  out  well. 
Thanksgiving  day  one  of  our  **  graduates  "  called  to 
say  that  he  could  not  remain  to  dinner  as  he  had 
brought  his  family,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
thirteen  years,  from  Germany,  and  that  his  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  must  be  eaten  at  home.  This 
man  came  to  us  a  pitiable  object.  He  had  just 
tramped  from  Texas  and  was  a  drunkard.  He  was 
a  chemist  with  a  German  university  education,  and 
now  for  nearly  two  years  has  beep  one  of  the  most 
trusted  chemists  in  the  largest  manufacturing  labor- 
atory in  America. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story.    Many  men 
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prove  treacherous  and  nngratefnl.  These  are  usually 
those  for  whom  the  most  has  been  done.  Others  fail 
wretchedly  after  making  a  hopeful  start  in  the  new 
life.  But  frequently  in  this  drift  of  human  d&yria 
we  find  a  jewel,  sometimes  a  rare  jewel — ^and  Jesus 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lo8t. 

Careful  individual  records  are  kept,  showing: 
First,  that  foreigners  or  sons  of  foreigners  do  not 
predominate.  Second,  that  few  men  apply  for  help 
who  have  learned  a  trade— the  prolonged  discipline 
a  boy  receives  in  learning  a  trade  compels  regular 
habits,  which  become  a  bulwark  against  shif tlessness 
and  the  devils  that  attend  it.  Third,  that  the  men 
who  demand  most  deserve  least.  Fourth,  that  boys 
bom  in  the  slums  may  become  "toughs"  or  crim- 
inals, but  outcast  beggars  rarely ;  their  boyhood's 
fierce  fight  for  existence  develops  self-reliance.  Fifth. 
A  sorrowfully  large  proportion  have  begun  life  brill- 
iantly, with  every  advantage  of  birth  and  education. 

Until  last  year  the  men  in  the  home  were  char- 
acterized as  '*  inmates,"  but,  as  the  first  principle  of 
the  work  is  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  charity,  the  term 
was  changed  to  *•  employes,"  a  change  gratifying  to 
the  men,  touchingly  and  instantly  manifested  in  a 
generally  increased  self-respect. 

Can  such  a  work  be  self-supporting? 

You  here  touch  a  vital  question.  Because  of  the 
word  ''industrial"  people  are  apt  to  think  the  Alli- 
ance should  pay  its  way.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded in  much  the  same  light  as  a  school,  or  a  church. 
The  investment  it  asks  from  society  will  pay  a  high 
rate  of  interest  in  decreased  charity  and  criminal 
charges.  It  is  impossible  to  sweep  in  &om  the  streets 
a  hundred  men  of  all  trades,  and  of  no  trade,  and 
provide  emplo3nnent  that  will  make  them  profitable 
laborers  in  the  few  days  or  weeks  they  may  be  in 
the  Alliance.  The  redemptive  part  of  the  work  must 
be  paramount.  If  the  object  were  to  make  money, 
the  work  could  be  made  self-supporting  at  once  by 
encouraging  the  most  skillful  and  most  reliable  men 
to  remain  with  us  until  we  had  a  skilled  corps  of 
workmen.  Our  aim,  however,  is  to  rescue  men,  not 
to  make  money.  If  the  friend  who  reads  this  should 
ask  us  to-morrow  for  a  man  to  do  a  certain  kind  of 
work  we  would  send  him  the  best  man  we  have, 
even  should  it  take  the  most  necessary  man  from  the 
shop.  The  Industrial  Christian  Alliance  exists  to 
help  men  to  help  themselves ;  not  to  educate  them  into 
dependents.  Therefore  as  fast  as  possible  they  are 
placed  in  a  xwsition  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  efforts. 
NothiuR:  is  less  helpful,  nothing  is  more  hai*mful  to 
men  than  to  allow  them  to  depend  on  an  institution  a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  Our  industrial  de- 
I)artments,  however,  are  beginning  to  i)ay,  and  they 
promise  an  immediate  large  expansion  of  profits,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  emplojnnents.  Aside  from  these 
profits  the  Alliance  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

The  most  interesting  venture  that  the  Alliance  has 
yet  made  is  its  Relief  Work.  At  the  opening  of  last 
winter  the  workless  multitudes  were  confronted  with 
a  season  of  acute  distress.    Unusual  numbers  of  men 


applied  at  the  home  for  relief.  The  Alliance  deter- 
mined  to  employ  them  in  succoring  the  general  poor^ 
and  organized  the  Business  Men's  Relief  Committee^ 
to  conduct  this  department.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple was  co-operation  with  existing  agencies,  by  pro- 
viding individuals,  churches,  and  organized  charities 
with  a  convenient,  economical,  and  safe  ctiethod  of 
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supplying  the  deserving  poor  with  cheap  food.  The 
Alliance  could  furnish  with  utmost  economy  the 
varied  labor  required,  but  was  not  equipped  to  inves- 
tigate cases  of  distress.  This  being  done  by  pastors, 
missionaries,  teachers  and  others,  the  Alliance 
opened  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  well  protected 
against  fraud. 

Nine  "  People's  Five-cent  Restaurants  and  Grocer- 
ies "  were  established.  To  be  eaten  in  the  restaurant, 
an  abundant  meal  of  hot  meat-stew,  coffee  and  bread, 
all  of  excellent  quality,  X)erfectly  cooked,  and  well 
served,  was  given  for  5  cents ;  while  to  be  carried 
away  for  home  consumption,  5  cents  bought  enough 
to  give  a  good  meal  to  a  family  of  three,  and  yet  re- 
turned the  cost  of  the  uncooked  provisions.  Essen- 
tial groceries,  also,  were  sold  in  5-cent  parcels.  That 
we  might  not  compete  with  small  dealers,  gproceries^ 
were  sold  only  on  a  non-transferable  certificate, 
signed  by  a  resjwnsible  person  that  the  holder  waa 
entitled  to  relief.  Experienced  charitable  workers 
agree  that  by  this  system  a  person  can  eat  well  at 
from  30  to  85  cents  a  week.  The  central  depot  was 
at  the  Alliance  building  on  Bleecker  street,  where  all 
the  cooking  was  done  and  from  which  all  goods  were 
distributed  to  the  other  depots.  Hot  food  waa 
shipped  in  ten-gallon  cans  encased  in  woolen,  and 
ui>on  delivery  was  placed  on  hot  ranges.  Five-cent 
tickets  were  issued,  bearing  the  addresses  of  all  the 
restaurants  and  redeemable  at  any.  These  were 
bought  in  large  quantities  by  charitable  societies, 
churches  and  individuals.  The  committee's  contri- 
bution to  the  charity  was  the  expense  of  fitting  up 
and  running  the  various  stations.  The  cost  of  the 
raw  provisions  was  returned  by  the  purchasers. 
Sixteen  hundred  thousand  meals  were  thus  furnished 
between  December  1  and  June  1. 
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The  entire  expense  for  the  six  months,  for  rents, 
fixtoreo,  salaries,  printing,  etc.,  was  $10,982.62,  against 
which  the  committee  had  ranges,  fixtures  and  nten- 
sOs  worth  about  $8,000,  bringing  the  net  cost  to  less 
tiian  (8,000.  There  was  spent  for  provisions  $21,- 
678.86,  making  the  total  expenditure  $82,656.46.  This 
proYided  not  only  1,600,000  meals,  but  paid  wages  to 
the  employes  (in  food,  lodging,  clothing  and  money) 
valued  at  $18,000 ;  though,  because  of  the  peculiar 
frugality  of  the  work,  it  cost  the  committee  but  a 
tithe  of  this  sum. 

All  this  relief  work  was  splendidly  and  devotedly 
done  by  the  employes  of  the  Alliance.  For  months 
they  worked  incredibly  long  hours  at  excessively 
hard  work.  The  only  spur  used  was  to  impress  them 
that,  as  Gk>d  had  rescued  them  from  want,  the  best 
return  they  could  make  for  His  goodness  was  to  turn 
about  and  help  others  less  fortunate. 

What  measure  of  success  the  work  has  attained  is 
due  to  the  spirit  of  helping  others  that  has  been 
breathed  into  it. 

The  Five-cent  Restaurants  proved  formidable  rivals 
to  the  saloon  free  lunch  counter,  hitherto  the  only 
place  where  a  few  mouthf uls  of  food  could  be  had 
for  5  cents,  and  then  only  with  a  glass  of  liquor. 
They  were  a  Gk)dsend  to  men  and  women  who  make 
their  living  from  odd  jobs.  They  furnished  the 
benevolent  with  a  convenient,  safe  and  economical 
vdiicle  of  charity.  They  made  the  scanty  pennies  of 
the  poor  go  twice  or  thrice  as  far  as  usual.  They  gave 
several  months'  employment  and  another  chance  in 
life  to  a  hundred  homeless  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  objects  of  street  charity.  The  ticket  sys- 
tem obviated  the  necessity  of  giving  money  in  the 
street,  and  furnished  a  square  meal  at  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  price.  The  surprising  fact  was  devel- 
oped that  by  serving  several  hundred  a  day,  the 
single  five-cent  meal  eaten  in  the  restaurant  returned 
a  small  profit,  after  paying  every  expense  of  rent, 
fuel,  light,  provisions,  wages,  etc. 

A  number  of  *'  People's  Five-cent  Restaurants  and 
Groceries"  are  continued  this  winter,  with  coal  and 
wood  added. 

The  chief  lesson,  perhaps,  gleaned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  these  years  is  that  men  can  be  helped  and 
saved  only  when  we  are  able  to  reach  right  down- 
through  all  the  strata  of  sin  and  degradation,  and  in 
the  name  and  spirit  of  the  Saviour  touch  into  life 
that  remaining  vestige  of  the  Divine  image  in  which 
men  were  created.  In  my  experience  with  thousands, 
in  now  something  more  than  five  years  of  rescue 
wrark,  I  have  met  not  more  than  two  or  three  in 
whom  it  was  not  possible  to  arouse  a  desire  and  de- 
tennination  to  do  better.  Vice  and  dissipation,  how- 
erer,  had  often  so  corroded  their  moral  nature,  and 
destroyed  their  will,  that  after  a  few  feeble  steps  in 
the  right  way  they  tottered  and  fell ;  yet  it  is  none 
ttfes  less  true  that  a  trace  of  the  Divine  image  was 


there,  and  that  it  could  be  revived  into  something  of 
life.    True  are  the  words  of  the  hymn : 
**  Down  in  the  human  heart,  crashed  by  the  tempter, 
Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore. 
Touched  by  a  loving  heart,  wakened  by  kindness, 
Chords  tiiat  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more.'* 

Can  something  larger  be  done  for  these  men? 

Yes  I  Society  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  abolinh 
and  restrict  those  social  evils  which  produce  so  many 
of  these  wrecks.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
charging  them  all  to  these  causes.  Natural  depravity, 
evil  environments,  lack  of  parental  care  and  disci- 
pline, and  innate  laziness  and  shiftlessness,  provide 
fertile  soil  for  vice  and  crime.  Society  should  appre- 
hend every  beggar.  The  infirm  and  helpless  should 
be  humanely  provided  for.  The  able-bodied  should 
be  sent  to  municipal,  state  or  institutional  farms  and 
shops,  where  they  would  bounder  strong  religious  in- 
fluences and  skillful  manual  training,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  realize  the  original  injunction,  quite  as  im- 
I>erative  as  any  of  the  commandments,  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Those  who  are 
willing  to  do  right  and  to  work  should  be  promptly 
passed  out  into  the  ranks  of  regular  labor.  For  the 
able-bodied  it  should  be  "work  or  starve."  This 
would  soon  settle  the  ''  tramp  problem." 

Among  the  men  who  have  founded  and  are  active 
supporters  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Christian 
Alliance  are :  President,  Gkorge  D.  Mackay  ;  Vioe- 
President,  James  G.  Beemer :  Treasurer,  James  E. 
Ware;  William  L.  Strong,  Mayor  of  New  York; 
Joseph  S.  Auerbach,  Bowles  Colgate,  R.  R.  Bowker, 
John  S.  Huyler,  John  £.  Andrus,  Edwin  Packard, 
Gkorge  W.  Taylor,  William  Justus  Boies,  Henry  H. 
Pike,  and  Rev.  Drs.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  David  James 
Burrell,  James  M.  King,  Joachim  Elmendorf,  Henry 
M.  Storrs,  Amory  H.  Bradford,  J.  Macnaughtan,  W. 
R.  Richards  and  A.  H.  Lewis. 

As  to  the  future :  We  are  satisfied  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  work  are  sound,  but  feel  that  we  have  only 
rough-hewn  a  few  foundation  stones.  A  farm  colony 
is  a  hope  which  we  trust  will  be  realized  in  the  near 
future.  Many  men  can  best  be  helped  by  country  life 
and  farm  work. 

Prime  difficulties  are  to  provide  profitable  employ- 
ment  for  men  during  their  period  of  probation ;  to  find 
permanent  situations  for  good  men ;  and  to  secure 
executives  who  combine  large  knowledge  of  business, 
sound  conmion  sense,  and  great 'capacity  for  work, 
with  a  broad  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
tender,  compassionate  love  for  unfortunate,  vicious, 
and  all  too  frequently,  ungrateful  men.  We  read 
that  Jesus  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties. A  man  who  would  lift  men  up  must  not  de- 
mand perfection  of  his  unhappy  brothers  who  are 
painfully  struggling  to  their  feet.  He  must  himself 
stand  on  a  lofty  plane,  yet  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  their  infirmities. 


MR. 


BRYCE'S  NEW  CHAPTERS   ON  CURRENT 
AMERICAN  QUESTIONS. 


BY   ALBERT  SHAW. 


IF  our  fellow  Americans  should  be  invited  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  to  name  the  living  men 
who  would  seem  to  them  to  belong  most  unmistaka- 
bly to  the  whole  English  speaking  world,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  name  of  James  Bryce  would  stand  at 


the  right  HON.    JAMES  BEYCE. 

the  head  of  a  large  majority  of  the  lists.  A  few 
years  ago  that  of  James  Russell  Lowell  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  included,  and  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  of  the  lamented  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would 
have  secured  an  unquestioned  place.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would  have  been  included 
in  most  of  the  lists,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Miss 
Frances  Willard  would  have  found  places  if  the  poll 
had  been  extended  through  the  realms  of  English 
speech.  But  James  Bryce  would  have  stood  first  on 
the  lists  prepared  by  a  majority  of  intelligent  Amer- 
icans. We  are  a  sensitive  but  a  candid  people  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  we  like  so  well  as  approval  that  is 
discriminating  and  intelligent  from  a  foreign  critic 
of  authoritative  rank. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  study  of 


American  life  and  institations  a  more  complete  range 
of  qualifications  than  any  other  observer  has  ever 
possessed,  who  could  view  onr  conditions  with  an  out- 
sider's perspective.  He  is  of  Scotch  rather  than  of 
English  origin,  bom  and  reared  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  Ms  scholarly  at- 
tainments won  the  highest  recognitioiL  He  studied 
law  and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  course  of  time  at- 
tained the  dignities  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  position  which 
carries  with  it  an  exceedingly  high  prestige.  He  had 
always  been  notably  free  from  the  insular  bias  and 
limitations  of  the  typical  Briton,  and  his  openness  of 
mind  and  powers  of  comparison  in  matters  of  insti- 
tutional development  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
studies  which  resulted  in  his  first  great  literary 
achievement.  His  *'  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  is  an  his- 
torical work  of  the  highest  philosophical  value,  and 
if  Mr.  Bryce  had  not  written  anything  else  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  first  political  scientists  of  his  gen- 
eration would  have  been  secure.  But  the  study  of  the 
mediaeval  German  Empire  and  its  curious  permuta- 
tions, traced  from  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire down  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  new 
German  imperial  fabric,  gave  Mr.  Bryce  a  knowledge 
of  political  institutions  and  a  grasp  both  of  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  considerations  which  formed  the 
best  conceivable  preparation  for  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  United  States.  A  high  order  of  literary  talent 
and  an  exceptionally  authoritative  acquaintance  with 
the  religious,  social,  and  educational  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  every- 
where, together  with  a  broad  sympathy  and  a  fine 
judicial  capacity,  rounded  out  an  unequaled  list  of 
rare  qualifications.  Mr.  Bryce  meanwhile  had  trav- 
eled much  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  had  visited 
Asia,  had  become  the  recognized  English  authority 
upon  Armenia  and  the  Oriental  Christian  sects,  and 
had  stepped  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics,  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  while  maintaining  his 
university  post  and  professional  connections. 

So  much  for  the  evolution  of  a  great  publicist. 
Mr.  Bryce's  visits  to  the  United  States  were  begun 
perhaps  about  the  year  1870,  and  it  was  not  until 
1888  that  he  ventured  to  publish  his  great  master- 
piece entitled  "The  American  Commonwealth/'  in 
two  elaborate  volumes.  He  had  not  been  constantly 
at  work  upon  it,  but  the  project  had  been  growing  in 
his  mind,  his  materials  had  been  in  process  of  as- 
semblage, his  acquaintance  with  the  men  whose 
advice  and  suggestions  could  aid  him  had  become 
very  wide,  and  he  was  at  length  in  position  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly  to  fill  in  the  framework  he  had  laid 
down.  The  volumes  were  an  immediate  and  unques- 
tioned success.    No  solid  political  book  in  any  wise 
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comparable  with  this  has  had  so  wide  a  sale  or  taken 
80  high  a  rank  within  the  last  half  century.  It  deals 
with  so  vast  a  range,  both  of  fact  and  opinion,  that 
criticisms  in  detail  were  to  have  been  expected  ;  bat 
Bnch  criticisms  have  always  rested  upon  a  foundation 
of  high  praise  for  the  intelligence,  fairness  and 
splendid  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
In  a  second  edition,  which  followed  soon  after  the 
original  publication,  a  large  number  of  minor  cor- 
rections were  made. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bryce  was  quietly  engaged  in  a 
careful  revision  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  first 
volume,  as  thus  completely  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  appeared  early  in  1893,  and  was  noticed  at  that 
time  by  the  Review  op  Reviews.  This  volume,  we 
may  remind  our  readers,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  national,  state,  and  local  governments,  both  qa 
to  their  formal  structure  and  also  as  to  their  practical 
working.  It  constitutes  a  treatise  upon  our  entire 
constitutional  and  political  system,  which  is  without 
a  rival  for  scope  and  proportion,  and  which  is  emi- 
nently superior  to  all  other  works  on  American  gov- 
ernment in  the  quality  of  philosophical  comi)arison 
with  political  systems  elsewhere.  The  second  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  American  life  and  institutions 
apart  from  the  formal  and  legal  arrangements  which 
pve  rise  to  certain  relationships.  The  divisions  of 
this  second  volume  are  entitled  **  The  Party  Sys- 
tem," •«  Public  Opinion,"  **  Illustrations  and"  Reflec- 
tions," "  Social  Institutions."  Under  these  main  titles 
Mr.  Bryce  has  given  us  several  scores  of  chapters 
treating  of  the  most  varied  aspects  of  our  actual  con- 
temporary political  and  social  life. 

It  is  this  volume  which  naturally  aroused  the 
liveliest  interest  when  the  work  first  appeared ;  and 
it  is  its  reappearance  with  considerable  additions  and 
alterations  that  will  bring  the  revised  work  most 
prominently  under  (Jlscussion.  This  portly  volume 
of  880  pages,  an  advance  copy  of  which  the  Review 
OP  Rbviewb  has  obtained  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers, will  have  made  its  appearance  by  the  middle 
of  January.  Its  delay  for  nearly  two  years  after  the 
Appearance  of  the  revised  Volume  I,  has  been  due  on 
the  one  hand  to  Mr.  Bryce's  habit  of  thoroughness, 
and  on  the  other,  and  chiefly,  to  his  absorbing  pre- 
occupations. In  response  to  an  editorial  request  from 
the  Review  op  Reviews  in  behalf  of  American 
readers,  Mr.  Bryce,  under  date  of  December  11,  ex- 
plains that  the  long  delay  has  been  primarily  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  work  which  his  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet  has  entailed.  Mr.  Bryce's 
portfolio  is  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  cabinet  position  not  precisely  analogous  to  any  in 
our  American  cabinet,  but  comparable  perhaps  with 
the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  post  involves 
oversight  of  the  administration  of  the  railways  laws, 
of  the  laws  affecting  marine  transportation,  and  of  a 
vast  range  of  affairs  belonging  to  the  most  highly 
commercialized  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bryoe  has  served  in  former  cabinets 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  ind  his  advice  is 
now  so  highly  valued  that  much  of  his  time  must  of 


necessity  be  given  to  general  cabinet  duties.  But  in 
addition  to  all  this,  as  he  himself  explains,  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  has 
entailed  upon  him  a  serious  amount  of  labor  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempt  to  reorganize  and  improve 
the  system  of  English  intermediate  instruction. 

No  one,  unless  he  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
revision  of  a  book,  can  form  any  just  conception  of 
the  amount  of  labor  entailed  in  the  collection  of  ac- 
curate information.  Mr.  Bryce  is  dealing  with  sub- 
jects which  are  constantly  affected  by  legislative  and 
other  changes,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  bring  the 
whole  great  work  up  to  the  most  recent  possible  date. 
He  has  succeeded  so  remarkably  well  that  his  new 
edition  would  seem  to  combine  something  of  journal- 
istic freshness,  and  up-to-date  omniscience,  vnth  the 
careful  perspective  of  a  standard  historical  work. 
He  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
important  additions  to  the  volume.  One  of  these  is  a 
chapter  on  **  The  Home  of  the  Nation,"  which,  as  he 
informs  us,  is  "  a  consideration  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  states  in  its  bearing  with  their  eco:.omio 
development  and  history."  Second  comes  *  *  A  Sketch 
of  the  South  Since  the  War,"  this  being  an  entirely 
new  feature  ;  and  third,  a  concise  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  negro  population  and  of  the 
various  aspects  which  the  negro  question  presents. 
Fourth,  a  study  of  Tammany  in  New  York  City  as 
an  instance,  to  quote  Mr.  Bryce,  **of  the  power  of 
political  organizations,  a  study  in  fact  of  one  of  the 
perversions  to  which  democratic  government  in  great 
cities  is  liable  by  the  abnormal  development  of  party 
methods."    To  quote  further : 

This  last  chapter  had  its  counterpart  in  the  former  edi- 
tion of  the  "  American  Commonwealth  "  in  Mr.  Frank 
Goodnow's  article  on  the  Tweed  ring.  This  article  is  now 
omitted  and  the  new  chapter  takes  its  place,  thus  bring- 
ing three  similar  sabjects  into  line,  Keameyism  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  gas  ring  in  Philadelphia  (these  two  are  treated 
in  chapters  which  had  a  place  in  the  old  edition),  and 
Tammany,  the  last  being  brought  down  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ring  of  yesterday  as  well  as  the  ring  under  Tweed, 
and  to  study  its  problem  as  a  whole. 

Further,  as  Mr.  Bryce  explains,  "  three  chapters 
have  been  very  much  rewritten,  especially  that  on 
elections,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot,  which  is  now  practically  a  new  paper.  Among 
the  others  that  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  is  that 
on  territorial  extension  in  its  relation  to  American 
and  foreign  policy,  and  that  on  the  question  of  how 
far  American  experience  is  valuable  for  Europe." 

These  additions  of  new  chapters  and  reconstruc- 
tions of  old  ones  bring  not  far  from  two  hundred 
pages  of  entirely  fresh  additional  matter  into  the  re- 
vised second  volume.  We  possess,  therefore,  in  these 
additions,  that  which  is  virtually  another  book  by 
Mr.  Bryce  upon  American  topics  of  practical  social 
interest.  His  discussion  of  the  South  since  the  war, 
and  the  status  and  future  of  the  negro,  constitute 
what  might  be  published  separately  as  a  very  valu- 
able monographic  contribution  to  the  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  great  section  of  our  country  that  lies 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.    In  like  manner,  the 
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Tammany  sketch  has  fresh  interest,  and  wonld  be 
highly  nsefnl  as  a  pamphlet  for  wide  popular  distri- 
bution ;  while  the  two  chapters  upon  the  home  of  the 
nation,  and  our  territorial  extension  in  its  relation 
to  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  would  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  if  published  in  large  type  as  a  separate 
volume,  take  its  place  as  a  notable  new  contribution 
to  the  study  of  American  public  policy.  The  addi- 
tions to  this  volume  therefore  are  important  enough 
to  be  considered  as  among  the  prominent  literary 
achievements  of  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Bryce*s  chapter  on  our  election  system  makes 
note  of  the  adoption  in  thirty-seven  of  our  states  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system,  remarking  that  the  new 
laws  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
are  the  worst.  He  discusses  the  honesty  of  American 
elections  with  much  frankness.  Regarding  bribery 
and  corruption,  instead  of  condenming  us  sweepingly, 
as  many  EngUshmen  have  done,  he  expresses  the 
following  view : 

Bribery  is  a  sporadic  disease,  bat  often  intense  when  it 
occurs.  Host  "parts  of  the  Union  are  pore,  as  pure  as 
Scotland,  where  from  1868  till  1892  there  was  only  one 
election  petition  for  alleged  bribery.  Other  parts  are  no 
better  than  the  small  boroughs  of  Southern  England  were 
before  the  Corrupt  Practices  act  of  1888.  No  place,  how- 
ever, not  even  the  poorest  ward  in  New  York  City,  sinks 
below  the  level  of  such  constituencies  as  Yarmouth,  or 
Sandwich,  used  to  be  in  England. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  lavish  use  of  money  in 
election  expenditures,  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  disposed  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  worse  than  England  was 
up  to  about  1884.  Since  then,  he  thinks,  the  evil  in 
the  United  States  has  grown  rapidly.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  evil  is  stimulating  interest  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  corrupt  practices.   He  remarks : 

\  few  states  have  now  passed  such  statutes.  Those  of 
Missouri  and  California  are  described  as  likely  to  prove 
efficient ;  those  of  Massachosetts  and  Kansas,  as  less  dras- 
tic, but  fairly  useful ;  those  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Colorado,  as  amounting  to  little  more  than  provisions  for 
the  compulsory  publication  of  certain  items  of  exi>enditure. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  would  appear  that  the  acts  are  seldom 
put  in  force.  The  practice,  so  general  in  America,  of 
conducting  elections  by  a  x>arty  committee,  which  makes 
its  payments  on  behalf  of  all  the  candidates  rtmning  in 
the  same  interests,  renders  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  in 
Britain  to  flz  a  definite  limit  to  the  expenditure,  either 
by  a  candidate  himself  or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

He  makes  the  following  reflections  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  such  laws  : 

Although  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  make  men  moral  by 
a  statute,  you  can  arm  good  citizens  with  weapons  which 
improve  their  chances  in  the  unceasing  conflict  with  the 
various  forms  in  which  political  dishonesty  appears.  The 
value  of  weapons,  however,  depends  upon  the  energy 
of  those  who  use  them.  These  improved  ballot  acts  and 
corrupt  practices  acts  need  to  be  vigorously  enforced, 
and  the  disposition,  of  which  there  have  been  some  signs, 
to  waive  the  penalties  they  imx>o6e,  and  to  treat  election 
frauds  and  other  similar  offenses  as  trivial  matters,  would 
go  far  to  nullify  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  the 
statutes. 


As  to  the  new  interest  in  the  United  States  in  the 
question  of  referring  contested  elections  of  Congress- 
men and  legislators  to  the  courts,  Mr.  Bryce  r^^ards 
the  idea  with  favor,  and  declares : 

The  experience  of  England,  where  disputed  parliament- 
ary elections  have  since  1867  been  tried  by  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  and  municipal  elections  since  1883  by 
county  court  judges,  does  not  fully  dispose  of  this  appre- 
hension ;  for  it  happens  every  now  and  then  that  judges 
are  accused  of  partiality,  or  at  least  of  an  unconscious 
bias.  Still,  British  opinion  decidedly  prefers  the  present 
system  to  the  old  one.  In  the  United  States  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  an  executive  officer  sometimes  comes 
before  the  courts,  and  the  courts,  as  a  rule,  decide  such 
cases  with  a  fairness  which  inspires  general  confidence. 
The  balance  of  reason  and  auUiority  seems  to  lie  with 
those  who,  like  ex-Speaker  Reed,  himself  a  hearty  party 
man,  have  advocated  the  change. 

The  subject  of  compulsory  voting  is  commented 
upon,  ¥rith  comparisons  of  ihe  actual  percentage  of 
votes  cast  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
the  conclusion  being  reached  that  abstention  from 
the  polls  is  rather  less  serious  in  America  than  else- 
where. Mr.  Bryce  makes  the  point  that  **  it  is  not 
desirable  to  deprive  electors,  displeased  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  candidate,  of  the  power  of  protesting 
against  him  by  declining  to  vote  at  all.  At  present, 
when  bad  nominations  are  made,  independent  voters 
can  express  their  disapproval  by  refusing  to  vote  for 
these  candidates." 

The  chapter  upon  Tammany  is  largely  devoted  to  a1 
clear  narration  of  the  development  of  the  Tammany 
society,  the  rise  and  fall  of  tiie  Tweed  ring,  and  the 
recent  political  methods  of  Tanmiany  under  the  boss- 
ship  of  Croker.  The  discussion  comes  down  to  the 
work  of  the  Lexow  Committee,  and,  in  a  foot  note 
referring  to  the  election  of  November,  1894,  occur  the 
following  sentences : 

This  result,  even  more  striking  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tweed  ring  in  November,  1871,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefiy  due  to  anger  roused  by  the  exposures  of  police 
maladministration  already  adverted  to.  Such  a  victory, 
however,  is  only  a  first  step  to  the  purification  of  munic- 
ipal politics,  and  will  need  to  be  followed  up  more  act- 
ively and  persistently  than  was  the  victory  of  1871.  If 
the  rowers  who  have  so  gallantly  breasted  the  current 
drop  even  for  a  moment  their  stalwart  arms,  they  will  / 
again  be  swept  swiftly  downward.  "^ 

Upon  the  permanent  reform  of  New  York's  munic- 
ipal government,  and  the  suppressing  of  the  Tam- 
many system,  Mr.  Bryce  makes  the  following  com< 
ments  which  also  have  some  bearing  upon  mtmicipal 
reform  in  other  cities  : 

Strongly  entrenched  as  Tammany  is,  Tanmiany  could 
be  overthrown  if  the  "good  citizens"  were  to  combine 
for  municipal  reform,  setting  aside  for  local  purposes 
those  distinctions  of  national  party  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  city  issues.  The  rulers  of  the  Wigwam,  as 
Tammany  is  affectionately  called,  do  not  care  for  national 
politics  except  as  a  market  in  which  the  Tammany  vote 
may  be  sold.  That  the  good  citizens  of  New  York  should 
continue  to  rivet  on  their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  dub  which 
is  almost  as  much  a  business  concern  as  one  of  their  own 
dry-goods  stores,  by  dividing  forces   which   if  united 
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woold  break  the  tyranny  of  the  last  forty  year»— this  In* 
deed  seems  strange,  yet  perhaps  no  stranger  than  other  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  habit,  of  hiziness,  of  names  and 
party  spirit.  In  such  a  policy  of  onion,  and  in  the  stimuU- 
tion  of  a  keener  sense  of  public  duty  rather  than  in  further 
changes  of  the  mechanism  of  government,  lies  the  best 
hope  of  reform.  After  the  many  failures  of  the  past,  it 
is  not  safe  to  be  sanguine.  But  there  does  appear  to  be  at 
this  moment  a  more  energetic  spirit  at  work  among  re- 
formers than  has  ever  been  seen  before,  and  a  stronger 
sense  that  the  one  supreme  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  by  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  better  classes, 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  by  holding  up  to  them  a  higher 
ideal  of  ciYic  life. 

K"  The  chapter  on  the  home  of  the  nation  is  a  snccinct 
acoonnt  of  our  territorial  resonrcee  and  onr  condi- 
tions of  topography  and  climate.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  intended  to  enlighten  non- American  readers,  bnt 
incidentally  its  tone  and  conclusions  have  interest  and 
Talne  for  Americans,  as  the  following  extracts  will 

I  indicate: 

Severing  its  home  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  Old  World 
of  Europe  on  the  east,  and  by  a  still  wider  one  from  the 
half  old,  half  new,  world  of  Asia  and  Australasia  on  the 
west,  she  has  made  the  nation  sovereign  of  its  own  fort- 
unes. It  need  fear  no  attacks  nor  even  any  pressure 
from  the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere, and  it  has  little  temptation  to  dissipate  its 
strength  in  contests  with  them.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  left  to 
itself  as  no  great  state  has  ever  yet  been  in  the  world ; 
thus  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity  never  before 
granted  to  a  nati<Hi,  of  making  their  cotmtry  what  they 
will  to  have  it.  These  are  unequaled  advantages.  They 
contain  the  elements  of  inmiense  defensive  strength,  of 
immense  material  prosperity.  They  disclose  an  unrivaled 
i|eld  for  the  development  of  an  industrial  civilization. 
Nevertheless,  students  of  history,  knowing  how  unpre- 
dictable is  the  action  of  what  we  call  moral  causes— that 
is  to  say,  of  emotional  and  intellectual  influences  as  con- 
trasted with  those  rooted  in  phsrsical  and  economic  facts- 
will  not  venture  to  base  upon  the  mort  careful  survey  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  America  any  bolder  prophecy 
than  this,  that  not  only  will  the  state  be  powerful,  and 
Uie  wealth  of  its  citizens  prodigious,  but  that  the  nation 
will  probably  remain  one  in  its  government,  and  still 

^  more  probably  one  in  speech,  in  character,  and  in  ideas. 
The  chapter  upon  the  South  since  the  war  gives, 
perhaps,  the  best  and  fairest  survey  that  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Justice  is  done  to  the  motives  of  both 
sections,  while  the  evils  of  the  **  carpet-bag  "  era  are 

w  unsparingly  set  forth.  As  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  South,  Mr.  Bryce  writes  in  hopeful  vein,  and  the 
following  paragraph  concludes  his  chapter : 

Everywhere  there  is  progress  ;  in  some  regions  such 
progress  that  one  may  fairly  call  the  South  a  new  coun- 
try. The  population  is  indeed  unchanged,  for  few  set- 
tlers come  from  the  North,  and  no  part  of  the  United 
States  has  within  the  present  century  received  so  small  a 
share  of  European  immigration.  Slavery  was  a  fatal 
deterrent  while  it  lasted,  and  of  late  years  the  climate, 
the  presence  of  the  negro,  and  the  notion  that  work  was 
more  abundant  elsewhere,  have  continued  to  deflect  in  a 
more  northerly  direction  the  stream  that  flows  from  Eu- 
rope. But  the  old  race,  which  is,  except  in  Texas  (where 
there  Is  a  small  Mexican  and  a  larger  German  element) 
and  in  Tx)ui8iana,  a  pure  English  and  Scoto-Irish  race, 


full  of  natural  strength,  has  been  stimulated  and  invig 
orated  by  the  changed  conditions  of  its  life.  It  sees  in 
the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  its  territory  a 
prospect  of  wealth  and  population  rivaling  those  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  It  has  recovered  its  fair 
share  of  influence  in  the  national  government.  It  has  no 
regrets  over  slavery,  for  it  recognizes  the  barbarizing  in- 
fluence that  slavery  exerted.  Neither  does  it  cherish  any 
dreams  of  separation.  It  has  now  a  pride  in  the  Union 
as  well  as  in  its  state,  and  is  in  some  ways  more  fresh 
and  sanguine  than  the  North,  because  less  cloyed  by  lux- 
ury than  the  rich  are  there,  and  less  discouraged  by  the 
spread  of  social  unrest  than  the  thoughtful  have  been 
there.  But  for  one  difficulty,  the  South  might  well  be 
thought  to  be  the  most  promising  part  of  the  Union,  that 
part  whose  advance  is  likely  to  be  swiftest,  and  whose 
prosperity  will  be  not  the  least  secure. 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  a  serious  one.    It  lies  in  the 
presence  of  seven  millions  of  negroes. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows,  the  negro  problem  is    ' 
discussed  with  due  appreciation  of  its  difficulties. 
After  summing  up  the  existing  conditions,  Mr.  Bryce 
says: 

We  arrive,  therefore,  at  three  conclusions. 

I.  The  ne  .*ro  will  stay  in  North  America. 

IL  He  will  stay  locally  intermixed  with  the  white 
I>opulation. 

m.  He  will  stay  socially  distinct,  as  an  alien  element, 
unabsorbed  and  unabsorlMible. 

His  position  may,  however,  change  from  what  it  is  now.  I 
Two  changes  in  particular  seem  probable.  X 

He  will  more  and  more  draw  southward  into  the  lowers-* 
and  hotter  regions  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Whether  in  the  more  northerly 
States,  such  as  Maryland  and  Missouri,  he  will  decrease, 
may  be  doubtful.  But  it  is  certainly  in  those  southerly 
regions  that  his  chief  future  increase  may  be  expected. 
In  other  words,  he  will  be  a  relatively  smaller,  and  prob- 
ably much  smaller,  element  than  at  present  in  the  whole 
population  north  of  latitude  80^,  and  a  relatively  larger  . 


one  south  of  latitude  83^,  and  east  of  longitude  94**  W. 

This  change  will  have  both  its  good  and  its  evil  side. 
It  may  involve  less  frequent  occasions  for  collision  between 
the  two  races,  and  may  dispose  the  negroes,  where  they 
are  comparatively  few,  to  acquiesce  less  reluctantly  in 
white  predominance.  But  it  will  afford  scantier  oppor- 
tunities for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  race  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  most  numerous.  Contact  with  the 
whites  is  the  chief  condition  for  the  progress  of  the  negro. 
Where  he  is  isolated,  or  where  he  greatly  outnumbers  the 
whites,  his  advance  will  be  retarded,  although  nothing 
has  yet  occurred  to  justify  the  fear  that  he  will,  even 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  or  in  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  siiflc 
to  the  level  of  the  Uaytian. 

In  further  conclusion  of  this  matter  he  makes  the 
following  deductions : 

There  is  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  one  who  re- 
members how  hopeless  the  extinction  of  slavery  seemed 
sixty  or  even  forty  years  ago,  and  who  marks  the  prog- 
ress which  the  negroes  have  made  since  their  sudden 
liberation.  Still  less  is  there  reason  for  impatience,  for 
questions  like  this  have  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World 
required  ages  for  their  solution.  The  problem  which 
confronts  the  South  is  one  of  the  great  secular  problems 
of  the  world,  presented  here  under  a  form  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. And  as  the  present  differences  between  the  African 
and  the  European  are  the  product  of  thousands  of  years, 
during  which  one  race  was  advancing  in  the  temperate. 
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and  the  other  remaining  stationary  in  the  torrid  zone,  so 
oentories  may  pass  before  their  relations  as  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens  have  been  duly  adjosted. 

r  No  chapter,  perhaps,  will  have  greater  interest  than 
that  which  deals  with  the  question  of  territorial  ex- 
tension and  foreign  policy.  As  to  America's  general 
attitude  toward  international  questions,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  worth  quoting  : 

As  there  is  no  military  dass,  so  also  is  there  no  class 
which  feels  itself  called  on  to  be  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs,  and  least  of  all  is  snch  a  dass  to  be  found  among 
the  politicians.  Eyen  leading  statesmen  are  often 
strangely  ignorant  of  European  diplomacy,  much  more 
t-hitTi  the  average  senator  or  congressman.  And  into  the 
mind  of  the  whole  people  there  has  sunk  deep  the  idea 
that  all  such  matters  belong  to  the  bad  order  of  the 
Old  World ;  and  that  the  true  way  for  the  model  Re- 
public to  influence  that  world  is  to  avoid  its  errors, 

and  set  an  example  of  x>acifio  industrialism 

Such  abstinence  from  Old  World  affairs  is  the  comple- 
ment to  that  claim  of  a  right  to  prevent  any  European 
power  from  attempting  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence 
in  New  World  affairs  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  from  the  assertion  of  it  by  President 
Monroe  in  his  message  of  1828.  .  .  .  The  slave-hold- 
ing party  sought  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  hoping 
to  turn  them  into  slave  states  ;  and  President  Polk  even 
tried  to  buy  Cuba  from  Spain.  After  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  attempts  were  made  under  President  Johnson  in 
1867  to  acquire  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John*8  from  Denmark, 
and  by  President  Grant  (1869-78)  to  acquire  San  Domingo, 
—an  independent  republic,~but  the  Senate  frustrated 
both.  None  the  less  does  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  forbid  any  new  establishment  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power  on  its  owu  continent  still  survive,  and  in- 
deed constitute  the  one  fixed  principle  of  foreign  poUcy 
which  every  party  and  indeed  every  statesman  professes. 
It  is  less  needed  now  than  it  was  in  Monroe's  day,  because 
the  United  States  have  grown  so  immense  in  strength 
that  no  European  power  can  constitute  a  danger  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted  in  1865  and  led  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon's abandonment  of  his  Mexican  sohemeo.  It  would 
have  been  asserted  had  the  Panama  canal  been  completed. 
It  is  at  the  basis  of  the  claim  occasionally  put  forward 
to  control  the  projected  Nicaragua  inter-oceanic  canal, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  a  water-way  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  of  far  mote  conse- 
quence, not  only  in  a  commercial  but  a  military  sense,  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  other  power. 

As  to  the  question  of  an  American  navy,  Mr. 
Bryce*s  point  of  view  must  of  necessity  have  been 
that  of  an  English  statesman,  as  the  following  sen- 
tences will  show : 

.  The  cry  which  is  sometimes  raised  for  a  large  increase 
/  in  the  United  States  fleet  seems  to  a  European  observer 
L  unwise ;  for  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  protect 


her  dtisens  abroad  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  vessels  or  guns  she  possesses,  but  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  power  in  the  world  which  will  not  lose  far  more 
than  it  can  possibly  gain  by  quarreliug  with  a  nation 
which  could,  in  case  of  war,  so  vast  are  its  resources,  not 
only  create  an  armored  fleet  but  speedily  equip  swift 
vessels  which  would  destroy  the  commerce  of  its  an- 
tagonist. The  possession  of  powerful  armaments  is  apt 
to  inspire  a  wish  to  use  them.  For  many  jeeas  there  has 
been  no  cloud  on  the  external  horizon,  and  one  may  in- 
deed say  that  the  likelihood  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  is  too  slight  to 
be  worth  considering. 

Upon  the  question  of  Canada's  future,  Mr.  Bryce 
says  plainly  that  England  will  consider  Canada  per- 
fectly free  to  choose  her  own  destiny,  and  he  holds 
that  the  United  States  will  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  disposed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  for 
Canadian  annexation.  He  points  out  the  circum- 
stances which  are  developing  a  growing  friendliness 
between  the  Americans  and  Englishmen,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  future  of  Canada,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  not  involve  English-speaking  countries  in  strife. 
He  exonerates  the  United  States  absolutely  from  any 
disposition  to  make  territorial  conquests  in  the  Euro- 
pean imperial  spirit,  although  he  evidently  considers 
that  manifest  destiny  will  bring  about  a  crumbling 
of  Mexico,  with  corresponding  gradual  accessions 
to  the  United  States  on  the  south,  comparable  with  our 
acquisition  of  Texas.  He  looks  forward  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  discusses  the  Hawaiian 
question  with  frankness  and  fairness,  although  in  our 
judgment  he  underestimates  the  strength  of  Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation.  He  makes  it 
dear,  as  regards  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  **  Ameri- 
cans would  not  stand  by  and  see  any  other  nation 
establish  a  protectorate  over  them,'*  and  he  also  holds 
that  it  is  certain  that  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  western  coast  of  Sonth 
America  will  be  far  more  intimate  than  those  of  any 
European  states,  and  that  the  sphere  of  political  and 
commercial  influence  that  opens  up  before  the  United 
States  in  South  America  is  a  vast  one. 

Mr.  Bryce's  views  upon  other  topics  of  permanent 
and  current  interest  might  be  profitably  quoted  ;  but 
we  have  sufficiently  in^cated  the  attractive  and  val- 
uable character  of  the  new  matter  contained  in  the 
revised  edition  of  the  **  American  Commonwealth,** 
and  can  but  recommend  the  study  of  the  entire  work 
to  all  citizens,  old  and  young,  who  would  broaden 
their  views  as  to  our  own  institutions,  and  as  to  the 
facts  and  philosophy  of  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion in  generaL 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MR.  J.  M.  LUDLOW,  who  wrote  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  striking  article  on 
the  influence  of  England  over  America,  contributes 
to  the  January  number  of  the  same  magazine  a  paper 
on  •*  Co-operative  Production  in  the  British  Isles," 
which  has  many  instructive  facts  concerning  the 
actual  operations  in  this  field.  It  is  largely  a  review  . 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones'  volume  on  *' Co-operative 
Production.*' 

The  history  of  co-operative  production  in  Great 
Britain  dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Hull  Anti-Com-Mill  society  was  established  for  ^ 
corn-milling.  This  experiment  was  wholly  success- 
fuL  The  society  has  had  a  life  of  a  whole  century, 
reaching  its  greatest  commercial  prosperity  in  1878, 
when  its  membership  was  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  and  its  annual  sales  £71,744. 
While  these  early  societies  were  co-operative  in  in- 
tention, they  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  any  share 
of  the  profits  to  workers:  The  earliest  instance  which 
could  fill  entirely  the  claims  of  co-operative  industry 
was  the  Sheemess  Economical,  begun  in  1816,  which 
is  still  in  operation,  and  during  the  past  year  did  a 
business  of  £29,641,  earning  a  total  profit  of  £3,488, 
of  which  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  was  apportioned  to 
labor. 

SOME  mSTOBIOAL  STATISTICS. 

At  present  there  are  two  great  co-operative  whole- 
sale societies,  one  for  England  and  one  for  Scotland, 
which  are  so  much  more  important  and  extensive  than 
any  others  that  a  consideration  of  them  is  practically 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  field.  Of  these,  the  En- 
glish society  withholds  from  the  worker  a  share  in 
the  profits  and  the  Scotch  society  allows  him  this 
share.  The  figures  and  other  facts  relating  to  the 
English  society  are  given  tersely  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

"  The  present  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Lim- 
ited, was  founded  in  1868,  as  the  North  of  England 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited.  For  nearly 
ten  years  it  confined  itself  to  the  business  of  purchas- 
ing articles  wholesale  and  selling  them  retail  to  co- 
operative societies  and  companies,  whether  members 
or  not,  at  a  small  profit,  which  is  divided  half-yearly 
among  all  customer-societies  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases,  mere  customers  receiving  only  half  divi- 
dends, customer-members  whole.  Its  sales  in  1865 
(the  first  complete  year  of  its  working)  were  £120,754. 
In  1872  these  had  reached  £1,153,182.  The  society 
now  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  production,  pur- 
chasing some  biscuit  works,  and  starting  in  Leicester 
a  boot  factory  in  1878,  then  soap  works  in  1874,  other 
boot  works  at  Heckmondwike  in  1880.  Leather- 
corrying  was  entered  on  in  1886,  a  woolen  mill  taken 
over  in  1887.    Cocoa  works  were  opened  in  1887,  a 


ready-made  clothing  department  in  1888  (clothing 
having  been  already  made  up  in  two  branches  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  woolen  cloth  and  drapery  depart- 
ments) ;  a  corn-mill  was  opened  in  1891,  jam-making 
entered  on  in  1892,  and  a  printing  department  under- 
taken, besides  building  departments  in  the  society's 
three  English  branches — ^Manchester,  London  and 
Newcastle  (there  is  also  a  branch  at  New  York).  In 
'  addition  to  these  there  is  a  shipping  department,  the 
society  having  quite  a  little  fleet  of  its  own.  During 
the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1894,  the  society  pur- 
chased a  factory  at  Leeds  for  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  clothing. 

**  The  success  of  the  society  as  a  whole  has  been  pro- 
digious. Its  business  in  the  distributive  departments 
during  the  last  quarter  (ended  June  80)  was  £2,272,- 
946,  or  at  the  rate  of  upward  of  £9,000,000  a  year, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  world ;  although  the  quarter's  business 
was  1  per  cent,  lees  than  in  the  corresponding  one  of 
last  year,  and  the  profits  were  nearly  18  per  cent  less. 
In  its  manufacturing  departments  the  sales  amounted 
for  the  quarter  to  £196,407,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
£800,000  a  year,  an  increase  of  not  far  from  12  per 
cent,  on  last  year.  But  the  society  has  not  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  its  ventures  upon  the  field  of. 
production,  and  a  considerable  loss  incurred  in  the 
working  of  its  flour  mill  has  reduced  the  net  profits 
of  the  quarter  by  ovet  79  per  cent,  on  last  year. 

THE  SCOTCH  SOCIBTY. 

*•  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was 
established  in  1868.  It  entered  upon  production  in  1880 
with  a  shirt  factory,  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  tail- 
oring department  (the  two  were  united  in  1888),  by  a 
cabinet  factory  in  1884,  boat  works  in  1886,  currying 
works  in  1888,  a  slop  factory  in  1890,  and  a  mantle  fac- 
tory in  1891 .  A  printing  office  had  been  opened  in  1887, 
to  which  business  ruling  and  bookbinding  were  after- 
ward added.  Preserve-making  and  tobacco-cutting 
have  also  been  entered  on.  Many  of  the  productive  de- 
partments have  been  grouped  together  on  twelve 
acres  of  land  at  Shieldhall  on  the  Clyde,  about  three 
miles  from  Glasgow.  The  requisite  buildings  have 
been  put  up  by  the  building  department  of  the  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  several  of  its  warehouses  ;  and  latterly 
a  large  fiour  mill  at  Chancelot,  near  Leith,  I  believe 
the  latest  productive  venture  of  the  society,  has  been 
buiU  by  it. 

**  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  paid  bonus  to 
labor  since  November,  1870.  The  principle  on  which 
such  bonus  has  been  granted  has  varied,  but  by  an 
alteration  of  rules  made  in  1892  bonus  is  credited  to  all 
employed  at  the  same  rate  on  wages  as  on  purchases, 
half  the  bonus  remaining  on  loan  at  4  per  cent. 
Wl)at  is  more,  a  Co-operative  Inves>tment  Society  has 
been  formed  for  enabling  those  who  are  employed,  if 
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over  twenty-one,  to  become  members  of  the  Whole- 
sale, taking  from  eight  to  twenty  shares.  The  shares 
held  by  those  employed,  on  their  leaving  the  society's 
service,  have  to  je  transferred  to  other  persons  in  its 
employ.  The  worker  shareholders  have  the  right  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  an 
additional  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  nnmber  who  are  shareholders.  The  claims  of 
the  worker  to  a  share  both  in  the  profits  and  in  the 
government  of  the  society  are  thus  distinctly  recog- 
nized." 

THE  GBOWTH  OF  OO-OPBRATTVB  PRODUCTION. 

So  rapidly  has  the  idea  grown  that  the  number  of 
sodetiee  allowing  profit  to  labor  rose  from  fiftetn  m 
1883  to  one  hundred  and  nine  in  1898.  During  the 
same  period  their  sales  increased  from  £160,751  to 
£1,292,650;  their  capital  from  £103,486  to  £689,884 ; 
^eir  net  profits  from  £8,917  to  £64,679.  There  are 
many  other  weighty  arrays  of  figures  which  we  have  < 
not  the  space  to  quote.  Mr.  Ludlow's  conclusion  is 
that  this  historical  risum^  tends  to  show  beyond  doubt 
that  "  the  British  workman  is  bent  on  carrying  out 
some  form  of  co-operation  in  which  he  shall  be  no 
mere  hired  servant  to  capitalist  or  consumer,  and 
that,  in  his  dogged  way,  he  is  stumbling  along, 
through  failure  after  failure,  to  success.** 


THE  "SLUM  SISTERS"  AT  WORK. 

IN  the  January  Scrtbner%  Maud  Ballington  Booth 
tells  about  "Salvation  Army  Work  in  the 
Slums.**  Mrs.  Booth  was  the  foremost  pioneer  in  in- 
augurating the  crusade  against  misery  in  the  slums 
of  New  York,  a  crusade  now  more  than  five  years  old. 
Much  as  has  been  written  by  such  discriminating 
and  thorough  mveetigators  as  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  the 
worst  has  yet  to  be  told  about  the  slums  of  New  York, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Booth.  She  speaks  of  tene- 
ment houses  in  which  some  thirty  and  odd  families 
reside,  families  consisting  not  only  of  parents  and 
children,  but  of  other  relations  and  lodgers.  ' *  In  two 
rooms,**  she  says,  *'it  is  quite  common  to  find  a 
mother  and  father,  and  grown  sons  and  daughters 
and  little  children,  and  only  two  beds  for  the  family, 
while  the  rest  will  be  upon  the  floor  or  wherever  they 
can  sleep. 

NEW  WORLD  AND  OLD  WORLD  SLUMS. 

"In  contrasting  the  denizens  of  the  Old  World 
slums  with  those  of  the  New,  I  should  say  that  the 
brain  capacity,  wit  and  spirit  of  the  people  is  far  in 
the  a!«cendancy  here,  while  the  crime  and  desperate- 
ness  for  evil  may  be  additionally  strong.  Again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  some  cities  the  slums 
are  exceedingly  cosmopolitan.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  New  York  City  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  To 
meet  this  diflBculty  we  have  in  our  Slum  Brigade  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  different  nationalities,  French, 
German,  Swedish.  Norwegian,  Danisli,  Irish,  Italian 
and  American,  which  enables  our  workers  to  reach 
many  who  could  not  possibly  be  reached  and  dealt 
with  in  other  than  their  own  language.** 


HOW  THE  SALVATIONISTS  WORK. 

The  devoted  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  do  not 
confine  iheir  visits  to  the  tenement  houses  with  their 
fearful  scenes  of  squalor,  drunkenness  and  fighting ; 
they  set  aside  certain  evenings  of  the  week  to  go  in 
the  midst  of  the  obscenity  and  profanity  of  the  lowest 
class  of  saloons  and  dives. 

The  slum  workers  were  at  first  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  was  very  natural,  but  their  patience  and 
earnestness  have  given  an  ''open  sesame**  which 
rarely  fails  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  their  mission. 

"  Perhaps  the  duty  which  absorbs  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  is  that  which  we  call  visitation  proper^ 
viz.,  the  systematic  house-to-faouse  and  room -to  room 
visitation  of  all  the  worst  homes  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. During  the  last  six  months  fifteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  families  were  thus 
visited.  A  visit  does  not  mean  a  mere  XMustoral  call, 
but  often  means  the  spending  of  several  hours  in 
practical  work.  Sometimes  it  includes  a  whole  night 
of  patient  nursing.  It  brings  with  it  very  often  hard 
and  difficult  work  in  the  way  of  scrubbing,  cleaning, 
disinfecting.  No  one  has  the  slightest  idea  who  has 
not  visited  the  slums  of  the  terrible  extent  to  which 
they  are  infested  with  vermin.  For  women  brought 
up  in  very  different  circumstances  and  accustomed  to 
absoltte  cleanliness,  the  self-sacrifice  which  this  alone 
entails  can  be  really  understood. 

IN  THE  SALOONS. 

<*  The  visits  paid  in  saloons  and  dives  are  naturally 
of  a  different  character.  There  it  has  to  be  personal, 
dealing  face  to  face  with  the  people  upon  the  danger 
of  their  wild  lives,  and  the  sorrow  and  misery  that  is 
coining  to  them.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  very  straight 
and  earnest  talk  to  some  drunken  man.  At  others 
gentle,  affecti(Huite  pleading  with  some  poor  outcast 
girl,  down  whose  painted  cheeks  the  tears  of  bitter 
remorse  fall,  as  the  word  *  hope  *  is  brought  home  to 
an  almost  hopeless  heart.  In  many  of  the  places 
thus  visited,  no  other  Christian  workers  would  be 
admitted,  and  were  they  admitted  they  would  indeed 
feel  strange.  Our  women  work  entirely  without  es- 
cort, and  this  very  fact  appeals  to  the  qMzk  of  gal- 
lantry in  the  hearts  of  those  rough,  hardened  men, 
and  if  anv  one  dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  the  '  Slum 
Sisters,*  or  say  an  insulting  word  to  them,  champions 
would  arise  on  every  hand  to  defend  them,  and  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  Twenty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eleven  visits  have  been  made  in  saloons 
and  dives  during  six  months,  and  these  visits  are 
often  lengthened  into  prayer  meetings,  which  include 
singing  and  speaking,  to  a  mcnre  interesting  congre- 
gation, and  certainly  a  more  needy  one,  than  can  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  many  a  church.  The 
practical  good,  the  changed  lives,  the  wonderful 
cases  of  conversion  resulting  from  this  work  a  thou- 
sand fold  repays  them  for  the  facing  of  such  revest- 
ing scenes  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness  as  must  be 
witnessed.** 
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XPE  "NAPOLEON"  IN  MXLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  began  in  the  November  number  of  Mo 
Clure'8  Magazine  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell^s  life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  several  chapters  of  which 
have  been  illostrated  by  reproductions  of  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Napoleon  pictures  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard.  Some  may 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
def.^gable  Mr.  Samuel  McClure  when  he  selected  a 
young  girl,  a  journalist  of  modest  though  earnest 
experience,  as  the  author  of  this  biography,  on  which 
he  coimted  so  largely  at  the  most  crucdal  point  in 
the  life  of  his  magazine.  But  Miss  Tarbell's  chapters 
have  been  a  surprise  even  to  those  who  were  well 
aware  of  her  conscientious  studies  on  the  European 
Continent,  her  trained  industry  and  facility  with 
her  pen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  history  of  the  tran- 
scendent Gorsican  is  at  once  readable,  dignified  and 
satisfactorily  accurate.  Miss  Tarbell*s  style  shows  a 
lucid  simplicity,  which  is  generally  an  achievement  of 
older  heads  than  she,  and  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  historical  narrative.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  scientific  biography,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  her 
work  bears  evidences  of  being  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  as  is  natural  and  right  in  compiling  a  popu- 
lar life  of  Napoleon,  she  is  not  harassed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  forward  for  discussion  particular 
events  which  ii^vite  an  original  exhaustive  research 
nd  learned  citations  of  authorities  pro  and  con  their 
historical  values.  She  quotes  appositely  and  freely  from 
the  writings  of  such  contemporaneous  authorities  as 
Madame  de  Remusat,  Madame  Junot  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Pasquier. 

Miss  TarbeU  keeps  dose  to  the  man  Napoleon,  as 
the  centre  of  the  vast  system  of  Empire  and  the  still 
vaster  chaos  of  struggle  which  was  about  himi  Her 
accounts  of  his  personal  characteristics  are, — as  is  ever 
the  ^iase  with  this  genius,  who  is  so  fascinating  a 
psychological  study  to  both  his  admirers  and  de- 
tractors,—the  most  immediately  interesting  parts  of 
the  life. 

In  the  January  magazine  she  brings  Bonaparte  to 
the  period  of  the  First  Consulship,  and  tells  of  the 
infinite  attention  to  detail  which  supplemented  his 
audacious  innovations  in  the  reconstruction  of  French 
govnnment. 

'*  An  important  part  of  his  financial  policy  was  the 
rigid  economy  which  was  insisted  on  in  all  depart- 
ments. If  a  thing  was  bought,  it  must  be  worth 
what  was  paid  for  it.  If  a  man  held  a  position,  he 
must  do  its  duties.  Neither  purchases  nor  positions 
could  be  made  unless  reasonable  and  useful.  This 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  riginie,  of  which 
waste,  idleness  and  parasites  were  the  chief  charater- 
istics.  The  saving  in  expenditure  was  almost  incrdi- 
ble.  A  trip  to  Fontainebleau,  which  cost  Louis  XVI 
$400,000,  Napoleon  would  make,  in  no  less  state,  for 
180.000. 

"  Those  who  look  at  Napoleon's  achievements,  and 
are  either  dazzled  or  horrified  by  them,  generally  con- 
sider his  power  superhuman.  They  call  it  divine  or 
diabolic  according  to  the  feeling  be  inspires  in  them  ; 


but,  in  reality,  the  qualities  he  showed  in  his  career 
as  a  statesman  and  law-giver  are  very  htiman  ones. 
His  stout  grasp  on  subjects ;  his  genius  for  hard  work  ; 
his  power  of  seeing  everything  that  should  be  done, 
and  doing  it  himself ;  his  aunparalleled  auddty  ex- 
plain his  civil  achievements. 

'*  The  comprehension  he  had  of  questions  of  govern- 
ment was  really  the  result  of  serious  thinking.  He 
had  refiected  from  his  first  days  at  Brienne;  and 
the  active  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution  of 
of  1789  had  made  him  familiar  with  many  social  and 
political  questions.  His  career  in  Italy,  which  was 
almost  as  much  a  diplomatic  as  a  military  career,  had 
furnished  him  an  experience  upon  which  he  had 
founded  many  notions.  In  his  dreams  of  becoming 
an  Oriental  law  giver  he  had  planned  a  system  of 
government  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  centre.  Thus, 
before  the  18th  Brumaire  made  him  the  dictator  of 
France,  he  had  his  ideas  of  centralized  government 
all  formed,  just  as,  before  he  crossed  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard,  he  had  fought,  over  and  over,  the  battle  of 
Marengo  with  black  and  red  headed  pins  stuck  into  a 
great  map  of  Italy  spread  out  on  his  study  floor. 

"  His  habi  tof  attending  to  everything  himself  ex- 
plains much  of  his  success.  No  detail  was  too  small 
for  him,  no  task  too  menial.  If  a  thing  rieeded  at- 
tention, no  matter  whose  business  it  waa,  he  looked 
after  it.  Reading  letters  once  before  Madame  Junot, 
she  said  to  him  that  such  work  must  be  tiresome,  and 
advised  him  to  give  it  to  a  secretary. 

*'  'Later,  perhaps,'  he  said.  *  Now  it  is  impossible ; 
I  must  answer  for  all.  It  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  a 
return  to  order  that  I  can  afford  to  ignore  a  need,  a 
demand.' 

"  He  carried  out  this  policy  literally.  When  he 
went  on  a  journey,  he  looked  personally  after  every 
road,  bridge,  pubUc  building,  he  passed,  and  his  letters 
teemed  with  orders  about  repairs  here,  restorations 
there.  He  looked  after  individuals  in  the  same  way ; 
ordered  a  pension  to  this  one,  a  position  to  that  one, 
even  dictating  how  the  gift  should  be  made  known  so 
as  to  offend  the  least  possible  the  pride  of  the  recip- 
ient. 

**When  it  comes  to  foreign  policy,  he  tells  his  diplo 
mats  how  they  shall  look,  whether  it  shall  be  grave 
or  gay,  whether  they  shall  discuss  the  opera  or  the 
political  situation. 

'*  The  cost  of  the  soldiers'  shoes,  the  kind  of  box 
Josephine  takes  at  the  opera,  the  style  of  architecture 
for  the  Madeleine,  the  amount  of  stock  left  on  hand 
in  the  silk  factories,  the  wording  of  the  laws,  all  is 
)iig  business. 

**  He  thinks  of  the  flowers  to  be  scattered  daily  on 
the  tomb  of  General  R^ier,  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
battle  hymn  toRouget  de  Tlsle,  tells  the  artists  what 
expressions  to  give  him  in  their  portraits,  what  acces- 
sories to  use  in  their  battle  pieces,  orders  everj'thing, 
verifies  everything.  *  Beside  him,'  said  those  who 
looked  on  in  amazement,  *  the  most  punctilious  derk 
would  have  been  a  bungler.* " 

The  hundreds  of  illustrations  which  accompany 
Miss  TarbelFs  text  are  well  worth  in  variety,  quaint- 
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11668  and  rarity  the  reprodnction  here,  which  will  al- 
low them  to  be  enjoyed  by  80  many  thoiiBands  of 
people  who  ooold  nerer  have  seen  the  originals  in 
Mr.  Hubbard's  tamoos  collection. 


SOME  NAPOLEONIC  IDEAS. 
An  Interview  fiTt  Elba. 
**  A  yr  ACMILLAN  •*  reprints  a  pamphlet  pnb- 
iVx  lished  in  1828  by  Lord  Ebrington,  who  in- 
terviewed Napoleon  at  Elba.  The  interviews  are  re- 
ported half  in  English,  half  in  French.  There  were  two 
conversations,  which  took  place  in  December,  1814.  ^ 
We  jnesent  as  follows  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy views  and  opinions  expressed  by  the  great 
captive :  Kaix)leon  condemned  the  terms  of  peace. 
Belgium  he  thonght  should  never  have  been  taken 
from  France  unless  the  allies  were  prepared  to  dis- 
member the  country  altogether.  "  The  loss  of  Bel- 
gium mortified  the  French  character,  and,**  said 
Napoleon,  **  I  know  the  French  character  welL  It  is 
not  proud  like  the  English.  Vanity  for  France  is  the 
principle  of  everything,  and  her  vanity  renders  her 
capable  of  attempting  eversrthing.'*  Speaking  of  his 
own  reign,  he  said  what  France  wanted  was  an  aris- 
tocracy, bat  aristocracies  are  the  growth  of  time. 
He  had  made  princes  and  dukes,  and  given  them 
great  possessions,  but  he  could  not  make  them  true 
noUes. 

ENGLISH  SOUDITT. 

He  made  a  rather  curious  remark  about  the  English 
legislature.  He  said  he  thought  the  House  of  Peers 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  when  Lord  Ebrington  said  he  thought  this  was 
laying  rather  too  much  stress  upon  the  usefulness  of 
the  i>eerage,  Napoleon  replied  that  in  mentioning  the 
peerage  he  meant  to  include  the  whole  of  Parliament, 
for  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  were  the  heads  of 
tbe  commercial,  as  well  as  of  the  landed  interest, 
whether  their  representation  was  by  descent  or  by 
election.  It  is  also  curious  to  note  that  Napoleon 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  scandal  of  the  Prince 
Begent  and  Mrs.  Clarke  would  have  shaken,  if  it  had 
not  overturned,  the  throne  in  France,  whereas  in 
England  the  affair  had  produced  no  disturbance,  '*  for 
John  Boll  is  steady  and  solid,  and  attached  to  ancient 
institutions.'* 

THE  BURNINO  OF  MOSCOW. 

Napoleon  discussed  freely  his  imperial  and  royal 
contemporaries.  He  adndtted  frankly  his  amazement 
at  the  ending  of  the  Russian  campaign.  He  said  that 
when  he  reached  Moscow  he  considered  that  the  busi- 
ness was  ended.  He  had  been  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  people  on  his  march,  and  the  town  was 
fully  supplied  with  everything,  and  he  could  have 
maintained  his  army  there  comfortably  through  the 
winter.  Suddenly,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  city  was 
fired  in  fifteen  places,  and  the  country  laid  waste  for 
twelve  miles  round  about.  **It  was  an  event,**  he 
said,  **  for  which  I  could  not  have  calculated,  for  it  is 
without  a  precedent,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.**     He  criticised  his  generals  freely,  and  spoke 


of  TaUejrand  as  the  greatest  of  rascals,  who  had 
often  urged  him  to  have  the  Bourbons  assassinated. 

NAPOLEON*S   MOHAMMED^NISIC. 

He  defended  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
and  recalled  with  apparent  pleasure  his  own  admis- 
sion and  that  of  his  army  to  Islam  when  he  was  in 
I^gypt.  He  received  from  the  men  of  law,  after  many 
meetings  and  grave  discourse  at  Cairo,  permission  to 
drink  wine  on  condition  of  doing  a  good  action  after 
every  draught.  Questioned  as  to  the  alleged  poison- 
ing of  his  sick  at  Joppa,  he  said  the  story  was  not 
true.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  had  taken  ^e  plague, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  them  behind.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  was  better  to  give  them  a  dose  of  opium 
than  to  leave  them  to  the  Turks.  The  doctor  refused, 
and  the  men  were  left  te  their  fate.  "  Perhaps  he 
was  right.*'  said  Napoleon,  "but  I  asked  for  them 
what  I  should  under  similar  circumstances  wish  my 
best  friends  to  do  for  me.**  He  admitted  and  defended 
his  massacre  of  3,000  Turks  at  the  same  place. 

ENGLISH  POUCT  AND  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

He  discussed  English  affairs  and  English  states- 
men with  keen  interest  and  considerable  knowledge. 
He  praised  English  consistency,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  readiness  with  which  Frenchmen  embrace, 
first  one  party  and  then  another,  as  it  suited  their 
convenience.  He  expressed  amazement  at  the  im- 
policy of  the  English  government  in  rflation  to  the 
Catholics.  Lord  Sidmouth  he  believed  was  a  bigot ; 
but  in  spite  of  him  he  believed  that  Parliament 
would  not  be  long  in  passing  Catholic  emancipation. 
Nearly  fifteen  years  passed  before  Napoleon*s  an- 
ticipations were  fulfilled.  He  compared  Fox  to  De- 
mosthenes, and  Pitt  to  Cicero,  and  pndsed  Lord 
Comwallis  very  highly.  He  wished,  he  said,  that  he 
had  some  of  that  beautiful  race,  the  English  nobility, 
in  France.  Discussing  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  two  countries,  he  said  he  should  think  ill  of  (tie 
prosperity  of  England  when  the  interests  of  the  land 
came  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  commerce. 

OHUBOH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Napoleon  declared  a  Church  establishment  to  be 
essential  to  every  state  to  prevent  disorders  that 
might  arise  from  the  general  indulgence  in  wild 
speculative  opinions.  Most  of  the  people  needed 
some  fixed  point  of  faith  where  they  could  rest  their 
thoughts.  The  French,  he  said,  loved  to  have  their 
cur6  and  their  mass,  provided  always  they  had  not  to 
pay  for  him.  In  all  the  innumerable  petitions  he 
had  received  for  parish  priests  from  French  villages,^ 
he  had  never  found  them  ready  to  accept  a  priest  if 
they  had  to  pay  for  him.  He  therefore,  whenever  he 
thonght  it  reasonable,  gave  them  their  priest  free, 
for  he  liked  to  encourage  devotion  among  his  people, 
but  not,  he  said,  in  the  army.  He  would  not  suffer 
priests  there,  for  he  did  not  love  a  devout  soldier. 
He  expressed  surprise  that  Henry  YIH  had  not  oon-i 
fiscated  the  tithes  when  he  reformed  the  Church. 

A  PLEA  FOR  BIGAMY. 

The  conversation  often  took  a  wide  field,  as  for 
instance  when   discussing  the   settlement  of   San 
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Domingo,  he  declared  that  the  beet  way  of  dvilisiiig 
the  coloniee  was  to  allow  every  man  to  have  two 
wires,  provided  they  were  of  different  color.  He 
4Btrongly  recommended  England  to  make  peace  with 
America.  He  said,  "Yon  had  better  make  peace; 
yon  will  gain  more  by  trading  with  them  than  by 
bnming  their  towns."  He  spoke  with  more  enthn- 
aiasm  concerning  the  cavalry  charges  of  the  King  of 
Naples  than  on  any  other  subject.  The  article  is 
fall  of  interesting  information. 

ANECDOTES  OF  LINCOLN. 

IN  the  January  Century  there  is  a  paper  with  many 
readable  Lincoln  reminiscences,  by  Noah  Brooks, 
which  he  calls  '*  Glimpses  of  Lincoln  in  War  Time.** 
The  writer  tells  of  Lincoln's  extraordinary  fondness 
for  the  theatre,  and  explains  that,  instead  of  showing 
a  frivolous  side  of  the  President's  nature,  it  was 
rather  a  means  of  rest  from  his  intensely  arduous  and 
constant  labors,  and  probably  the  only  rest  that  could 
be  obtained  from  the  almost  eternal  clamor  of  office 
aeekers.  Lincoln  was  wont  to  sally  forth  very  fre- 
quently on  foot  to  pay  quiet  and  unannounced  visits 
to  the  play,  though,  of  course,  his  extraordinary 
ph3rBiqne  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  in  these 
pleasures  incognito. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  anecdotes  re- 
lated here  are  those  which  concerned  the  President's 
really  phenomenal  memory.  Mr.  Brooks  says:  '*A 
notalde  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentative  in  January,  1865,  when  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  held  its  anniversary 
exercises.  Secretary  Seward  presided  and  made  a 
delightful  address.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Wonderful  power  of  memory,  I  noticed  that  a  few 
days  after  that  meeting  in  the  capitol  he  recalled  an 
entire  sentence  of  Mr.  Soward's  speech,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  remember,  without  missing  a  word. 
This  ftumlty  was  apparently  exercised  without  the 
slightest  effort  on  his  part.  He  'couldn't  help  re- 
membering,' he  was  accustomed  to  say.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  the  midst  of  the  worries  and  cares  of 
office  his  mind  would  become  less  retentive  of  matters 
not  immediately  related  to  the  duties  of  the  hour. 
But  this  was  not  the  fact.  Although  the  memories 
of  long  past  events,  and  words  long  since  read  or 
heard,  appeared  to  be  impossible  of  obliteration, 
more  recently  acquired  impressions  remained  just 
as  fixed  as  the  older  ones.  One  of  my  cousins, 
John  Holmes  Gkx)d6now,  of  Alfred,  Maine,  was 
appointed  minister  to  Turkey  early  in  the  Lincoln 
administration,  and  was  taken  to  the  White  House, 
before  his  departure  for  his  post,  to  be  presented  to 
the  President.  When  Lincoln  learned  that  his  vis- 
itor was  a  grandson  of  John  Holmes,  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  Maine,  and  a  man  of  note  in  his  day 
and  generation,  he  immediately  beg^an  the  recitation 
of  a  poetical  quotation  which  must  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  lines  in  length.  Mr.  Holmes,  never 
having  met  the  President,  was  naturally  astonished 
at  this  outburst ;  and  as  the  President  went  on  and 
<m  with  this  long  recitation,  the  suspicion  crossed  his 


mind  that  Lincoln  had  suddenly  taken  leave  of  his 
wits.  But  when  the  lines  had  been  finished  the 
President  said :  <  There !  that  poem  was  quoted  by 
your  grandfather  Holmes  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  — '  and  he  named  the 
date  and  specified  the  occasion.  As  John  Holmes's 
term  in  the  Senate  ended  in  1888,  and  Lincoln  prob- 
ably was  impressed  by  reading  a  copy  of  the  speech 
rather  than  by  hearing  it,  this  feat  of  memoiy 
appears  most  remarkable.  If  he  had  been  by  any 
casualty  deprived  of  his  sight,  his  own  memory  could 
have  supplied  him  with  an  ample  library." 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  situations  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  found  himself  was  when  a  dashing  so- 
ciety woman  of  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  sud- 
denly flew  at  him  and  imprinted  a  bouncing  kiss  on 
his  picturesque  but  not  very  kissable  face.  The 
President  took  the  embarrassment  of  it  in  good  part, 
and  did  not  envy  the  lady  the  box  of  gloves  which 
she  won  by  her  audacity. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JAPAN. 

THAT  observant  traveler  and  scholarly  Oriental- 
ist, Sir  Edwin  Arnold,*  contributes  to  the 
January  ChautauqUan  an  interesting  study  of  the 
causes  which  have  determined  Japan's  victory  in  her 
present  contest  with  China.  Sir  Edwin  pays  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese. 

"  In  a  word,  the  picture  passing  before  our  eyes  of 
unbroken  success  on  one  side  and  helpless  feebleness 
and  failure  on  the  othe]>— which  was  numerically  the 
stronger— is  a  lesson  for  the  West  as  well  as  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  East.  It  teaches,  tmmpet- 
tongued,  how  nations  depend  upon  the  inner  national 
life,  as  Ihe  individual  does  upon  his  personal  vitality. 
The  system  imder  which  China  has  stagnated  was 
secretly  fatal  to  patriotism,  loyalty,  faith,  manhood, 
public  spirit  and  private  self-respect.  In  Japan,  on 
the  contrary,  those  virtues,  rooted  anciently  in  her 
soil,  have  never  ceased  to  blossom  and  produce 
the  fruit  that  comes  from  a  real,  serious  and  sensible 
national  unity.  In  the  Chinese  journals  we  read 
miserable  accounts  of  corruption,  defalcation,  duties 
shirked  and  discipline  replaced  by  terrible  cruelty. 
Take  up  any  Japanese  newspaper  of  the  present  time 
and  you  wiU  find  reports  of  private  subscriptions  and 
donations  sent  in  shiploads  to  the  army  and  navy ; 
the  Japanese  men  eager  to  share  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  flag ;  the  Japanese  women  volunteering  fbr 
service  in  the  field  hospitals  or  toiling  at  home  to  pre- 
pare comforts  for  their  brave  countrymen.  One 
town  in  Ehime  prefecture  unanimously  adjured  the 
use  of  tea  that  it  might  raise  funds  to  send  gifts  to 
the  regiments  in  Corea.  Another  in  Fukushima  re- 
solved to  set  aside  the  drinking  of  9aki  till  the  tri- 
umph of  Japan  was  complete,  the  money  saved  being 
forwarded  to  the  army.  The  villagers  of  Shiznoka 
went  en  moBse  to  the  top  of  Fuji  San  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  armies  of  Japan.  In  fact  the  whole 
land  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  ninsoku^  or 
*  leg-man,'  has  been  consolidated  by  one  great  heart- 
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beat  of  national  effort,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  vast,  unwieldy,  inarticnlate  mass  of  Chinese 
strength  has  gone  down  before  the  flag  of  Japan  like 
rice  before  the  harvest  knife.*' 


"SHAKESPEARE'S  AMERICANISMS." 

UNDER  this  facetions  title,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  a  not  too  chauvenistic  paper  in  the 
January  Harper's,  At  the  same  time  he  clears  away 
the  ground  at  once  by  boldly  arguing  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  nowadays  as  the  **  Queen's  English  I  '* 

THE  QUEEN  HAS  LOST  HER  ORASP  ON  **  ENOUSH." 

'*  This  it  is  which  nmkes  it  out  of  the  question  to 
have  any  fixed  standard  of  English  in  the  narrow 
sense  not  xmcommon  in  other  languages.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  Tuscan  Italian  or  Castilian  Spanish 
or  Parisian  French  as  the  standard  of  correctness, 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  '  London  English '  used  in 
that  sense.  The  reason  is  simple.  These  nations 
have  ceased  to  spread  and  colonize.  They  are  prac- 
tically stationary.  But  English  is  the  language  of  a 
conquering,  colonizing  race,  which  in  the  last  three 
centuries  has  subdued.and  possessed  ancient  civiliza- 
tions and  virgin  continents  alike,. and  whose  speech 
is  now  heard  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Lodge  takes  the  point  of  view  that  the  English 
language  is  a  marvelously  strong  and  rich  one,  which 
must  constantly  grow,  especially  under  the  condi- 
tions which  have  brought  it  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  New  words  must  be  invented,  which  may  be 
both  valuable  and  necessary,  or  the  old  words  must 
be  changed  with  altered  conditions. 

"  It  is  this  last  fact  which  makes  it  so  futile  to  try 
to  read  out  of  the  language  and  its  literature  words 
and  phrases  merely  because  they  are  not  used  in  the 
island  whence  people  and  speech  started  nn  their  ca- 
rder of  conquest  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow,  be- 
oause  a  word  is  not  used  to-day  in  England,  that  it 
is  either  new  or  bad.  It  may  be  both,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  words  which  have  never  traveled  outside 
the  mother  country,  and  with  many  others  which 
have  never  been  heard  in  the  parent  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  equally  well  be  neither.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  word  existo  in  one  place  and  not  in 
another,  of  itself  proves  nothing." 

In  Mr.  Bartlett^s  dictionary  of  Americanisms,  the 
use  of  the  word  "  well"  as  an  interjection  is  called 
one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  American 
speech.  We  can  share  Mr.  Lodge's  delight  in  the 
thought  that  in  "Hamlet,"  Bernardo  answers  Fran- 
cisco, "  Well,  good  night."  And  this  interjectional 
use  of  the  word  is  so  common  in  Shakespeare  that 
the  concordance  omits  it  on  account  of  its  constant 
repetition. 

The  English,  as  we  all  know,  prefer  most  decidedly 
the  word  "ill"  to  the  word  "  sick,"  which  has  a  more 
specific  meaning  with  them,  and  yet  Shakespeare 
makes  Helena  say,  "  Sickness  is  catching."  And  in 
**  Cymbeline  "  there  la  the  phrase,  "  One  that  is  sick 
o'  the  gout." 


Such  cases  as  these,  and  more  that  Mr.  Lodge  dtesr 
are  irrefutable.  They  will  perhaps  justify  hi* 
further  claim  for  the  phrase  "In  the  soup,"  which 
the  most  ardent  Jingo  would  at  first  sight  admit  the- 
American  origin  of.  "  It  is  singularly  like,"  says  Mr. 
Lodge,  "the  language  of  Pompey  in  'Measure  for 
Measure,'  when  he  says,  "  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten 
up  all  her  beef,  and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub." 

It  will  be  almost  as  surprising  to  hear  that  "  flap- 
jack" as  a  phrase  for  griddle  cake  is  undeniably 
Shakespearian,  occuring  at  least  once  in  "  Pericles." 
Mr.  Lodge  concludes : 

"These  few  examples  from  Shakespeare  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  because  a  word  is  used  by  one 
branch  of  the  English-speaking  people  and  not  by 
another,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  word  in 
question  is  not  both  good  and  ancient.  They  prove- 
also  that  words  which  some  persons  frown  upon  and 
condemn,  merely  because  their  ovm  parish  does  not 
use  them,  may  have  served  well  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  wrote  or  spoke  the  language,  and  that  they 
have  a  place  and  a  title  which  the  criticisms  ujion 
them  can  never  hope  to  claim." 

CESSATION  FROM  TARIFF  DISCUSSION. 

IN  concluding  a  review  of  our  recent  tariff  legisla- 
tion in  the  Politioal  Science  Quarterly,  Prof.  F, 
W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  files  a  protest  against  con- 
tinued agitation  of  the  subject. 

"Apart  from  the  right  or  wrong,  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  protective  duties,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  wished  that  this  particular  question  should  occupy 
a  less  prominent  place  in  the  minds  and  in  the  votes 
of  the  American  people  than  it  has  occupied  hereto- 
fore. The  extent  to  which  the  prosperity  of  the  com^- 
munity  depends  on  high  import  duties  has  been 
ludicrously  exaggerated  'by  their  friends ;  and  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  liwer  duties  have 
been  almost  as  much  exaggerated  on  the  other  side» 
A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  currency  difficulties  ia^ 
of  more  real  importance  than  the  modification  of  the- 
tariff  system  one  way  or  the  other.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  solution  of  those  great  social  questions 
which  move  more  and  more  into  prominence,  and 
which  must  inevitably  command  more  attention  than 
they  have  received  from  legislation  and  from  political 
parties  in  the  past.  The  problem  of  public  ownership- 
or  public  supervision  of  the  means  of  transportation  ; 
the  mode  in  which  the  great  monopoly  industnes. 
shall  be  dealt  with ;  the  question  as  to  labor,  the" 
hours  of  work,  the  legal  rights  and  actual  doings  of 
labor  organizations ;  the  redistribution  of  taxation  by- 
inheritance  taxes,  by  income  taxes,  by  taxes  on  tho^ 
unearned  increment, — all  demand  more  thoughtful 
attention  than  they  have  received.  It  may  be  that 
the  Populist  movement,  with  all  its  absurdities  and 
extravagances,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  juster  at- 
tention to  such  pressing  problems.  At  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  these  must  eventually  push  aside* 
issues  of  comxMiratively  minor  importonce  like  th^ 
tariff." 
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THE  BALTIMORE  PLAN  OF  CURRENCY  REFORM. 

SEVERAL  articles  appear  in  the  magazines  this 
month  in  support  of  the  proposed  currency  re- 
form known  as  the  *' Baltimore  plan,"  the  main 
features  of  which  have  recently  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Carlisle,  and 
the  present  Comptroller,  Mr.  Eckels.  This  plan  re- 
ceived its  name  from  having  been  proposed  at  the 
last  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Bankers  on  October  11,  1894,  by  the  Clearing 
House  Association  of  Baltimore,  as  a  body  represent- 
ing the  banking  interests  of  that  city. 

The  Plan  In  Outline. 

The  "Baltimore  plan"  is  briefly  outlined  as  fol- 
lows by  the  editor  of  the  Engineering  Magazine  in 
an  introductory  paragraph  to  two  addresses  delivered 
before  the  recent  bankers'  convention,  which  he  pub- 
lishes :  ''It  provides  that  bond  security  for  national 
bank  notes  shall  be  abolished  ;  that  the  banks  shall 
be  permitted  to  issue  circulating  notes  up  to  50  per 
•cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital  (and  under  emergency 
•conditions  an  additional  25  per  cent,  may  be  named); 
that  the  notes  of  failed  banks  are  to  be  paid  out  of  a 
■*  Guarantee  Fund,'  created  by  an  annual  tax  on  all 
national  bank  notes  sufficient  to  cover  such  failures ; 
that  the  government  shall  have  a  prior  lien  upon  the 
assets  of  each  failed  bank  and  upon  the  liabilitiee  of 
shareholders,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tiie  amount 
withdrawn  from  the  *  Guarantee  Fund '  for  the  re- 
demption of  its  circulation ;  and  otherwise  that  the 
redemption  of  all  national  bank  notes  and  the  close 
scrutiny  of  all  national  banking  affairs  shall  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  government  as  at  present."  It  will  be 
seen  that  practically  the  only  change  proposed  is  the 
substitution  of  a  guarantee  fund  for  government 
bonds  as  security.  From  this  fund,  which,  as  is 
specified  in  the  plan,  shall  be  equal  to  5  i)er  cent,  of 
the  outstanding  circulation,  the  government  is  to  re- 
•deem  notes  of  failed  banks. 

ELA6TICITT  A  RBQUISITE. 

Mr:  Charles  C.  Homer,  who  presented  to  the 
teokerB*  convention  the  plan  on  behalf  of  the  banks 
-of  Baltimore,  said  in  the  course  of  his  address,  which 
is  published  in  the  Engineering  Magazine:  "We 
•claim  no  novelty  or  originality  for  the  plan  which  our 
Clearing  House  Association  has  delegated  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  which  it  hc^ies  may  meet  with  the 
approval  and  advocacy  of  yourselves  and  of  our  entire 
country.  Having  lived  and  prospered  for  thirty 
years  under  the  influence  and  blessing  of  the  national 
banking  system,  which  supplies  every  requirement 
except  that  of  elasticity,  we  have  aimed  to  outline  an 
amendment  which  would  not  dwarf  its  good  features, 
but  which  would  be  so  broad  and  so  liberal  as  to  in- 
Tite  all  State  banks  to  come  within  its  folds. 

•*  Our  currency  must  be  supplied  by  the  banks, — 
not  by  the  government.  The  banks  are  the  arteries  of 
commerce,  feeling  instantly  the  changes  of  com- 
mercial activity.  It  requires  no  demonstration  or 
argument  to  prove  that  a  flexible  currency,  responsive 


to  the  demands  of  commerce,  can  never  be  obtained 
so  long  as  the  institution  issuing  the  same  is  required 
in  advance  to  invest  as  much  money  or  more  in 
securities.  To  be  elastic,  it  must  be  based  upon 
credit ;  and  the  institution  issuing  the  same  must 
have  for  its  sponsor  the  necessary  government  regula- 
tion, supervision  and  examinations." 

The  Safety  Fund  Feature. 

Ex-Comptroller  A.  B.  Hepburn,  who  discusses  the 
**  Baltimore  plan,"  in  the  Forum,  draws  from  our 
own  experience  since  the  creation  of  the  national 
banking  system,  evidence  in  support  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  safety  fund  principle  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed plan.  From  statistics  furnished  him  by  the 
present  Comptroller,  he  is  able  to  show  that  an  an- 
nual tax  of  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  our  national  bank  system 
during  the  last  thirty-one  years,  and  also  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes  of  failed  national  banks  during  this 
period,  and  is  convinced  that  a  5  per  cent,  guarantee 
fund  maintained  by  the  banks  is  ample  to  pro- 
tect the  government,  under  the  **  Baltimore  plan," 
against  loss  in  guaranteeing  the  redemption  of  notes. 

Mr.  Hepburn  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  State  Bank  of 
Ohio,  chartered  in  1845,  having  as  many  as  thirty-six 
branches,  illustrated  the  safety  fund  principle.  Each 
branch  was  liable  for  the  circulation  of  all,  and  was 
required  to  deposit  with  the  Central  Board  of  Con- 
trol a  10  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  in  money  or  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  United  States.  This  bank 
was  very  successful  and  its  note-holders  suffered  no 
loss. 

''  The  safety-fund  principle  was  proved  sound  also 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  free  banking  act  v^ras 
passed  in  1829.  A  safety  fund  of  8  per  cent,  was  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  note  holders.  By  a  mis- 
take in  legislation  this  fund  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
liabilities  of  failed  banks,  and  hence,  when  the  crash 
came,  vras  utterly  inadequate.  For  twelve  years 
there  was  no  failure.  Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller 
of  the  State,  shows  in  his  report  that,  had  this  safety 
fund  been  limited  to  the  protection  of  noteholders,  it 
would  have  been  ample  with  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  spare. 

<*  Just  such  a  law  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  Balti- 
more bankers  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  except  that  the  Canadian  law 
allows  circulation  to  the  par  of  unimpaired  capital, 
and  the  government  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
redemption  of  failed  banks'  notes  beyond  the  applica- 
tion of  the  5  per  cent.  fund.  The  law  has  proved 
eminently  successful  and  satisfactory  in  Canada.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  no  one  can  dispute  the  safety 
of  the  plan. 

THE  PRBSRNT  SYSTEM. 

'*  The  deposits  in  national  banks  are  to  their  capital 
and  surplus  as  $3,255,000,000  to  $1,002,000,000.  The 
deposits  are  more  than  double  the  capital  and  surplus 
combined,  which  means  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  banking  business  is  done  upon  deposits,  and  less 
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than  one-third  npon  the  money  of  the  stockholder. 
The  national  banks,  vrith  over  800,000  stockholders, 
far  from  being  monopolies,  are  great  co-operative  in- 
stitntions,  both  as  to  ownership  of  stock  and  deposits. 
The  borrowing  season  of  one  industry  is  ofbet  by  the 
surplus  season  of  another.  The  extra  demand  from 
one  section,  while  marketing  its  i>articular  staple,  is 
supplied  from  the  surplus  money  of  another  section 
whose  crop  has*  been  moved  or  whose  special  money 
wants  have  been  supplied.  This  keeps  money  mov- 
ing to  and  from  our  distributing  money  centres. 
With  our  present  inflexible  currency  system,  there  is 
no  alternative.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  banks 
of  locality  could  increase  their  note  issue  whenever 
the  demand  for  money  is  active  and  when  the  de- 
mand ceases  such  currency  would  naturally  flow 
back  to  the  banks'  vaults,  awaiting  a  renewed  de- 
mand. This  would  in  a  measure  save  the  expense  of 
transporting  money  to  and  from  money  centres  and 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  money  in 
our  large  cities  with  abnormally  low  rates  and  a 
tendency  to  speculation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  high  rates  for  money  in 
rural  localities.  An  elastic  currency  is  indispensable 
in  time  of  panic.  The  only  elasticity  of  our  present 
currency  system  consists  in  the  auxiliary  credits. 

''  Ninety-two  i)er  cent,  of  all  the  business  trans- 
acted through  banks  in  the  United  States  is  consum- 
mated by  means  of  checks,  drafts  and  other  forms  of 
credit.  Hence,  when  credit  is  withheld,  a  money 
stringency  is  easily  created.  Reliable  data  show  that 
certifled  checks,  cashiers'  checks,  certiflcates  of  de- 
posit from  banks,  due  biUs  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, all  in  round  amounts,  intended  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  money  and  added  to  clearing  house 
certificates  used  in  settling  bank  balances,  were 
utilized  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $100,000,000  dur- 
ing the  recent  currency  famine.  This  illustrates  the 
defect  in  our  currency  law,  for  which  the  Baltimore 
bankers  have  suggested  the  remedy.  Under  their 
proposed  law,  the  banks  would  have  met  the  situa- 
tion with  an  increased  issue  of  notes. 

"  Another  objection  is  that  note-holders  will  have 
a  inior  lien  upon  the  assets  of  a  failed  bank.  So 
they  have  now  by  the  National  Bank  act.  Nearly 
all  our  State  laws  contain  the  same  provision.  The 
prior  claim  of  note-holders  has  long  been  recognized 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of 
currency  leg^ation,  and  was  well  settled  long  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  act.  It  gives 
note-holders  an  advantage  over  depositors,  says  the 
critic.  He  is  entitled  to  it.  Currency  is  the  in- 
gredient that  assimilates  all  business  transactions, 
reduces  all  barter  to  a  common  unit,  and  permits  set- 
off and  payment  of  balances.  The  claim  of  a  depositor 
is  wholly  a  private  contract,  and  rests  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  basis.  No  man  deposits  money  in  a 
bank  because  the  government  has  given  it  a  charter, 
but  because  of  the  standing  of  the  bank. 

''  As  to  the  objection  that  banks  would  be  organ- 
ized in  remote  places  solely  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
circulation, — remember  tiiat  all  circulation  is  issued 


by  the  Comptroller,  who  would  enforce  wholesoma 
restrictions.  All  provisions  of  the  National  Bank 
act  as  to  payment  of  capital  in  cash,  verified  reports, 
and  expert  examinations,  would  still  apply.  The 
Comptroller  has  power  to  withhold  a  charter  if  the 
character  of  the  incorporators,  the  locality,  or  any 
good  reason  convinces  him  that  good  banking  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  organization. 

*<It  is  a  recognized  duty  of  the  government  to- 
supply  its  citizens  with  money  which  possesses  debt- 
paying  power,  which  when  tendered  by  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor  must  be  accepted  as  extinguishing  the  debt. 
The  constitution  reserves  to  Congress  the  sole  power 
to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
with  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver,  I  think,  the  gov- 
ernment's money  function  should  end.  Our  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  other  nations  prove 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  issue  of  auxiliary  currency, 
paper  money  which  does  not  possess  legal-tender 
quality,  under  proper  r^r^ilations,  to  the  banks.  Our 
government's  credit  would  not  then  be  measur8d  by 
its  gold  reserve.  The  national  bank  note  exemplifies 
the  true  principle  of  paper  money,  and,  relieved  from 
the  unreasonable  restrictions  and  given  the  elasticity 
embodied  in  the  safety-fund  principle,  I  believe  it 
will  prove  a  boon  to  our  commercial  interests,  and 
relieve  us  from  vexatious  and  injurious  currency 
agitation." 

Mr.  Bradford  Rhodes'  Endorsement. 

Mr.  Bradford  Rhodes,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Banking^  gives  the  "  Baltimore  plan"  his  unqualified 
endorsement.  In  the  current  number  of  his  Journal 
he  says  :  "  The  plan  is  most  conservative,  and  ex- 
hibits careful  regard  for  some  of  the  prejudices  which 
its  practical  introduction  will  be  sure  to  encounter.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  American  Bankers^ 
Association  recognize  and  recommend  a  course  of 
financial  reformation  founded  on  soimd  principles, 
and  the  principles  on  which  this  is  founded  have  all 
of  them  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  successful  ex- 
X>erience.  In  fact  it  embodies  and  combines  the  re- 
sults obtained  at  two  different  periods  of  the  history 
of  banking  in  the  United  States  with  the  results  of 
banking  methods  tried  with  success  in  Canada  and  in 
Germany. 

*'  The  two  periods  of  banking  in  the  United  States- 
referred  to  are,  first,  the  period  of  the  New  York 
safety  fund  banking  from  1829  to  1860,  and  the  period 
of  national  banking  from  1868  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  Canadian  banking  system,  though  in  som& 
respects  under  conditions  that  cannot  prevail  in  th& 
United  States,  indicates  the  possibility  of  the  safety 
of  a  bank  note  circulation  based  on  bank  credit  with- 
out special  security,  and  the  experience  of  the  system 
of  banking  in  the  German  empire  has  proved  the 
utility  of  a  heavily  taxed  emergency  circulation.  For 
years  the  Journal  has  called  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  value  of  the  features  combined  in  the  '  Bal* 
timore  plan,' and  has  carefully  elucidated  the  prin* 
ciples  underlying  each  one  of  them,  and  has  moreover 
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pointed  ont  the  times  and  circumstances  under  which 
«ach  one  of  them  has  been  sncoessfully  tried.  The 
^  Baltimore  plan  *  is  in  itself,  therefore,  iJX  that  can  be 
desired.  It  contemplates  the  retention  of  all  that  is 
advantageous  in  the  national  banking  laws,  and  en- 
deavors to  so  improve  them  in  respect  to  the  note- 
issuing  function  that  the  objections  to  the  non-elas- 
dcity  of  the  present  national  bank  note  currency  will 
be  removed.  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  i>artici- 
pation  of  State  banks  in  the  work  of  furnishing  a  cur- 
rency, either  by  the  inducements  offered  to  these  in- 
stitutions to  become  national  banks  or  by  permitting 
them  to  issue  currency  as  State  banks  if  willing  to 
submit  to  the  supervision  of  the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency."  ^ 

While  thus  approving  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Rhedes  finds 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being  successfully 
put  into  operation.  '*  First,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  favorable  action  of  Congress.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  American  Bankers'  Association  has 
appointed  a  distinguished  committee  to  present  the 
plan  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  to  press  its 
adoption.  If  this  committee  shall  wait  upon  the 
Bfffl^Tig  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  merely 
present  the  plan,  we  fear  but  little  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  financial  cranks,  the  fiat  money  and 
silver  dollar  advocates,  much  exceed  the  sound  bank 
money  men  in  the  virtue  of  practical  effort  and  per- 
severance therein.  The  bankers'  association  should 
establish  an  office  in  Washington  properly  equipped 
for  bringing  all  legitimate  influences  to  bear  on  Con- 
gressmen throughout  the  entire  session.  ^  The  dis- 
tinguished committee  cannot  spend  all  its  time  in 
that  city.  Some  one  should  be  in  charge  of  this  of- 
fice who  can  carefully  watch  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion and  point  out  to  the  committee  the  times  and 
seasons  to  bring  their  arguments  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  plan  itself  should  be  open  to  much 
diange  and  modification  of  details,  which  might 
nnder  proper  management  gain  votes  for  it,  while 
the  important  ininciples  might  all  be  retained. 
I  "The  second  difficulty  is  that  even  if  Congress 
should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  '  Baltimore  plan,'  it 
will  not  have  a  fair  field  in  which  it  can  be  submitted 
to  a  practical  test  so  long  as  there  remains  outstand- 
ing the  xn*esent  enormous  volume  of  inelastic  govern- 
ment notes,  legal  tender  and  Treasury  notes  and  sil  vei 
certificates.  To  put  so  good  a  plan  in  operation  in  so 
poor  a  field  would  be  a  triumph  for  all  the  enemies  of 
a  bank  note  currency.  The  currency  under  the 
•  Baltimore  plan '  would  we  fear  show  but  little  if 
any  more  elasticity  than  the  present  national  bank  note 
currency,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  present 
excessive  government  issues.  Some  preliminary  steps 
are  necessary,  therefore,  before  the  *  Baltimore  plan ' 
should  be  introduced,  even  if  Congress  were  will- 
ing to  take  up  its  consideration.  The  distinguished 
bankers  who  evolved  the  '  Baltimore  plan '  will  after 
farther  consideration  see  the  necessity  of  going  into 
further  details  such  as  are  here  briefiy  outlined." 


The  Views  of  Comptroller  Eckels. 

Comptroller  James  H.  Eckels,  in  the  North  AmerU 
can  RevieWt  concludes  an  article  on  our  experiments 
in  financial  legislation  as  follows :  "  It  would  seem 
that  some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  whereby  both  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  will  not  be  constantly  in  jeopardy  through 
such  laws  as  the  Sherman  Silver  act  and  kindred  leg- 
islation. The  perplexities  under  existing  conditions 
could  not  be  more  succinctly  or  more  admirably 
stated  than  in  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  in  the  report  referred  to  says : 

*  While  the  laws  have  imposed  upon  the  Treasury  De- 
partment all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  bank  of 
issue  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  functions  of  a  bank  of 
deposit,  they  have  not  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  any 
part  of  the  discretionary  powers  usually  possessed  by  the 
executive  head  of  institutions  engaged  in  conducting  this 
character  of  financial  business.  He  is  bound  by  manda- 
tory or  prohibitory  provisions  in  the  statutes  to  do  or  not 
to  do  certain  things,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  may  exist  at  the  time  be  is  required  to  act,  and 
thus  he  is  allowed  no  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
changes  in  the  situation  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the 
government  or  to  protect  its  interest  from  injury  when 
threatened  by  adverse  events  or  influences.  He  can  neither 
negotiate  temi>orary  loans  to  meet  casual  defidencies  nor 
retire  and  cancel  notes  of  the  government  without  substi- 
tuting other  currency  'for  them,  when  the  revenues  are 
redundant  or  the  drcnlation  excessive,  nor  can  he  resort, 
exc^t  to  a  very  limited  extent,  to  any  of  the  expedients 
which  in  his  judgment  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  injurious  disturbances  in  the  financial  situation.' 

« It  seems  incredible  that  such  an  indictment  could 
be  presented  and  justified  by  the  absolute  facts 
against  that  which  we  term  the  currency  ssrstem  of 
this  country.  In  the  light  of  it  the  wonder  is  not 
that  we  have  suffered  jk>  mnch  financial  disaster  dur- 
ing the  years  of  its.  construction,  but  that  we  have 
suffered  so  little.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  thateach 
morning  the  first  inquiry  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
business  man  of  the  country,  anxious  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  business  conditions,  is :  Have  a  thousand 
dollars  of  gold  come  into  the  Treasury,  or  have  a 
thousand  dollars  of  gold  gone  out  of  the  Treasury? 
No  one  can  overestimate  the  detrimental  influence 
upon  the  country's  prosperity  which  such  uncertainty 
breeds.  It  is  an  uncertainty  which  caUs  a  halt  upon 
every  new  undertaking  and  blocks  every  avenue  of 
trade  in  which  a  busy  people  are  engaged.  It  will 
continue  to  work  injury  to  the  people's  interest  until 
present  conditions  are  completely  changed  and  the 
source  of  the  evil  completely  done  a¥^y  with.  It 
may  be  delayed  and  its  immediate  effects  for  harm 
lessened  by  issuing  bonds  and  the  enactment  of  tem- 
porary measures  of  relief ;  but  until  the  whole  cur- 
rency and  banking  system  of  the  country  is  formu- 
lated into  one  harmonious  plan  in  which  each  part 
shall  be  absolutely  sound  in  principle,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  monetary  science,  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  undisturbed  and  substantial  prosperity  to  all 
classes  of  the  Ameripan  people." 
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Some  Objections. 

Mr.  (Jeorge  Qunton,  in  his  Social  Economist,  brings 
forth  a  number  of  objections  to  the  *' Baltimore 
plan." 

In  advising  that  the  greenback  notes  be  retired, 
without  showing  how  this  is  to  be  done,  the  plan  may 
be  assumed  to  mean  that  they  shall  be  paid  off  by 
the  government  i<i8»>i"g  coin  in  their  stead.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  accomplished,  inquires  Mr.  Gunton, 
when  the  government  has  no  coin  in  the  Treasury 
with  which  to  pay  off  the  $2^7,000,000  in  greenbacks 
now  in  circulation?  And,  futhermore,  he  declares 
tiiat  to  retire  the.greenbacks  by  paying  them  off  and 
burning  them,  as  was  attempted  by  Secretary  McCul- 
loch  in  1867,  would  bring  about  a  sharp  contraction 
of  the  currency  and,  as  a  result,  a  monetary 
GrisiB. 

WHAT  THE  BANKS  SHOULD  DO. 

As  a  means  of  avoiding  contraction  from  the  re- 
tirement of  the  greenbacks,  Mr.  Gunton  suggests 
that  **  the  banks  of  the  country  en  tnoMe,  should  in 
their  associated  strength  assume  the  task  of  redeem- 
ing the  greenbacks,  and  iss^iing  their  own  notes  in 
place  of  them — a  plan  which  the  banks  could  well 
afford,  since  the  potes  they  would  issue  would  be  their 
own  costless  notes,  and  the  coin  with  which  they 
would  purchase  the  greenbacks  for  retirement  is  now 
in  their  vaults  and  would  return  to  them  on  deposit 
aa  soon  as  the  purchase  had  been  made." 

In  further  criticism  of  the  proposed  plan  Mr. 
Gunton  says :  '*  The  *  Baltimore  plan '  does  not  pro- 
vide of  what  the  *  paid-up  capital '  shall  consist,  nor 
m  what  securities  it  shall  be  invested,  nor  who  shall 
pass  upon  its  value.  The  'corporation-forming' 
community  know  pretty  well  what  *  paid-up  capital  * 
means.  It  means  whatever  trash  the  promoters  of  a 
corporation  may  choose  to  pay  the  cash  f  r,  which 
they  have  borrowed  for  an  hour  from  the  nearest 
source  to  pay  with,  and  which  they  promptly  return 
to  its  owners  as  soon  as  the  payment  has  been  made. 
It  may  mean  mortgages  on  Seminole  swamp  lands 
assessed  at  $1,000  a  front  foot,  or  titles  to  mountain 
or  desert  wastes,  or  corporate  shares  in  worthless  en- 
terprises. Of  course  the  originators  of  the  Baltimore 
plan  will  say,  *  It  is  not  our  business  to  present  a 
scheme  which  will  be  proof  against  perjury.*  But 
perjury  is  just  the  weapon  that  a  good  banking 
scheme  should  be  proof  against. 

INSUFFICMNT  PROTECTION. 

'*  A  bank  whose  notes  are  daily  subjected  to  the 
test  of  coin  redemption,  is  protected  as  to  its  notes 
by  a  system  in  which  perjury  can  have  no  share.  So 
is  a  bank  which  deposits  government  bonds  to  a 
value  exceeding  by  10  per  cent,  the  notes  it  issues. 
But  a  bank  which  enjoys  an  interim,  while  stepping 
out  of  one  of  these  systems  into  the  other,  in  which 
it  is  amenable  to  neither  test  in  an  effective  manner, 
is  in  the  air. 


**  Nor  can  any  tax  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
voltime  of  a  circulation  which  is  permitted  to  be 
issued  without  the  effective  test  of  either  bond  secur- 
ity or  coin  redemption,  amount  to  a  guarantee  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  the  whole.  As  well  expect  a 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods  stolen  to 
constitute  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  reimbursement  of 
owners.  Such  a  guarantee  fund  would  apply  in 
Canada,  or  among  the  provincial  banks  of  England, 
where  coin  redemption  indisposes  to  inflation.  It 
would  suffice  under  the  bond  security  sjrstem.  But 
where  neither  is  in  vogue  it  would  have  no  applica- 
tion. The  *  Baltimore  plan '  has  the  merit  of  stat- 
ing correctly  a  need  of  our  currency  system.  It 
needs  elasticity.  It  lacks  the  merit  of  prescribing 
adequately  for  that  need.  Elasticity  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  coin  redemption.  To  the  achievement  of 
coin  redemption  its  prescription  does  not  even  profess- 
to  relate." 


THE  ISSUE  OF  TREASURY  BONDS. 

COMMENTING  in  his  Social  Economist  upon  the 
proposal,  since  carried  into  effect,  to  sell  fifty 
more  millions  of  government  bonds,  Mr.  G^eorge 
Gunton  points  out  that  this  means  of  replenishing 
the  Treasury  is  uncov  ering  a  weakness  in  our  finan- 
cial condition  greater  than  had  been  suspected :  <  *  The 
government  appears  to  be  discovering  for  the  first 
time  the  evils,  indeed  the  imminent  national  bank- 
ruptcy, which  threaten  it  so  long  as  the  United  Statea 
Treasury  is  the  sole  debtor,  in  a  nation  of  sixty-twa 
millions  of  people,  that  can  be  asked  for  gold  on  ita 
demand  obligations.  All  the  banks  can  make  the 
government  their  *  buffer '  under  the  Legal  Tender 
act  by  paying  in  greenbacks.  All  depositors  can» 
under  the  Legal  Tender  act,  call  upon  their  banka 
for  the  greenbacks.  Holding  either  greenbacks  or 
*  Sherman  notes*  they  can  present  them  at  the 
Treasury  and  demand  gold  for  them.  This  samcv 
gold  they  can  tender  to  the  Treasury  in  payment  of 
their  subscriptions  to  the  fifty-million  loan  put  forth 
ostensibly  to  replenish  the  iSreasury  with  gold.  In 
short,  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  can  draw  out  at 
the  Treasury  *  spigot  *  the  whole  fifty  millions  of  gold 
which  they  pour  in  at  the  Treasury  *  bung,'  get  ^ 
per  cent,  per  anntim  for  loaning  to  the  government 
exactly  the  $61,500,000  in  gold  now  in  the  Treasury 
and  not  increase  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  by 
a  dollar. 

"  Never  in  all  the  history  of  national  finance,  not 
even  in  any  of  the  old  sinking-fund  plans  of  paying 
off  the  principal  of  a*large  debt  out  of  the  savings  to 
be  made  from  interest  derived  from  investing  small 
portions  of  that  same  debt,  nor  in  any  of  the  famous 
financial  hocus  pocuses  and  bubbles  of  the  South  Sea 
and  Mississippi  era,  was  there  ever  devised  a  scheme 
so  thin  as  that  of  keeping  gold  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  means  of  a  sale  of  bonds  when  every  pur- 
chaser of  the  bonds  is  entitled  by  law  to  draw  gold 
from  the  Treasury  itself  to  purchase  the  bonds  with.*^ 
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CONSULAR  REFORM. 

A  DEFINITE  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  our 
consular  service  is  outlined  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  December  by  Mr.  Henry  White, 
«x-Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  at  London.  The 
following  paragraphs  embody  Mr.  White's  principal 
suggestions : 

**  I  would  suggest  that  our  service  should  consist  of 
consuls-general,  consuls  (of  two  or  three  classes),  and 
viee-ccMisuls.  the  number  of  officials  in  each  grade  to 
be  determined  by  Congress,  and  the  unmeaning 
designation  of  vice  or  deputy  consal-genercU  abol- 
ished :  consular  agents  and  consuls  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  business  to  be  only  retained  (not  as  a  portion 
•of  the  regular  service)  where  absolutely  necessary, 
and  with  a  view  to  their  abolition  at  as  early  a  date 
-as  may  be  practicable. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

"  Those  seeking  admission  to  the  service  after  a 
•certain  date  (to  be  fixed  by  Congress)  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  in,  1,  the  English 
language ;  2,  arithmetic ;  8,  commercial  law,  and,  4, 
one  or  two  foreign  languages,  either  French,  German, 
or  Spanish  (with  a  view  to  our  interests  in  South 
America)  to  be  compulscnry,  and  the  examination 
therein  rigid.  Successful  candidates  should  be  ap- 
pointed vice-consuls. 

"Each  original  appointment  as  vice-consul  and 
«ach  subsequent  promotion  must  be  made  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  provided 
by  the  Omstitntion  ;  but  the  assignment  to  posts  of 
those  appmnted  should,  so  long  as  no  increase  of 
Tank  takes  place,  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  compel  the 
President  to  assign  consuls  to  particular  posts  at 
the  moment  of  their  appointment,  and  there  is  no 
more  sense  in  his  doing  so  than  there  would  be  in  his 
giving  a  captain  in  the  navy  the  command  of  a  ship 
or  an  admiral  that  of  a  squadron  at  the  moment  of 
his  promotion. 

REFORM  BT  DEGREES. 

**  The  only  foundation  upon  which  a  reorganization 
such  as  I  have  suggested  can  be  based  with  any  hope 
of  success  is  the  Consular  Service  as  existing  at  the 
time  the  same  goes  into  effect ;  all  vacancies  after  a 
certain  date  to  be  filled  under  the  new  system,  and 
no  removals  to  take  place  after  the  same  date,  save 
f  (ff  causes  to  be  determined  by  a  board  of  officials, 
and  which  should,  in  each  case,  be  communicated  to 
Congress.    .    .    . 

'*  It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  improvement  in 
the  existing  services,  and  not  by  the  sudden  creation 
of  new  ones  through  parliamentary  action  or  other- 
wise, that  those  in  Europe,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
have  attained  their  present  degree  of  efficiency  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  that  ours  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  results  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  which,  I  be- 
Bsve,  it  is  their  intention  shortly  to  obtain.** 


OUR  NEW  NAVY. 

TO  Ca88ier*8  Magazine  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  naval 
constructor  at  Cramps'  shipyards,  contributes 
a  short  history  of  the  development  of  our  new  navy. 
We  abstract  as  follows  the  main  facts : 

"  The  absence  of  effective  vessels  from  the  United 
States  Navy  first  began  to  attract  public  attention 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  in  1879, 
and  the  Naval  Committees  of  that  Congress  and  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  investigated  the  condition  of 
both  American  and  foreign  navies  and  reported  in 
favor  of  new  men  of  war.  Previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  organized 
a  board,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the  number 
of  vessels  needed,  together  with  their  cost,  size,  dis- 
placement, armament,  machinery  and  equipment. 
This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  none  of  the  vessels  recommended  were 
built.  It  was  used,  however,  as  a  basis  of  operation 
by  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  which,  in  an  act, 
provided  for  the  completion  of  the  double-turreted 
monitors  and  authorized  the  construction  of  a  6,000- 
ton  crmser.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  (Chandler,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  found  the  authoriaation  for  the  cruiser 
so  vague  that  he  would  not  begin  it.  A  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  jMssed  a  definite  bill,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  four  ships  and  appropriating 
$1,800,000  to  begin  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
our  new  navy. 

'*  Mr.  Whitney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Chandler  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  brought  about  a  continuous 
naval  policy  and  domesticated  armor  and  gun  mak-* 
ing  and  other  industries  that  were  necessary  to  make 
the  government  self-contained  in  shipbuilding,  and 
made  it  possible  to  replace  the  wooden  ships  by 
powerful  steel  protected  cruisers. 

**  G^eneral  Tracy,  by  his  strong  advocacy,  brought 
the  battle  ship  and  the  first-class  cruiser  to  the  front, 
introduced  Harveyized  nickel-steel  armor  and  gave 
the  United  States  a  war  navy. 

**  Secretary  Herbert,  who  had  aided  in  all  the  above 
as  member  and  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives,  finds  him- 
self with  many  of  the  plans  of  his  predecessors  ma- 
tured, and  all  the  great  problems  in  connection  with 
financing,  manning,  coaling  and  handling  our  grow- 
ing fleet  before  him,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
constantly  adding  to  the  number  of  ships  already  in 
existence.*' 

Mr.  Nixon  in  conclusion  gives  a  classified  list  of 
the  forty-five  ships  omstituting  our  new  navy,  now 
in  commission,  or  actually  under  construction : 
"Twelve  gunboats,  Pstrel,  Yorktown,  Concord,  Ben- 
nington, Machias,  Castine,  Pmguin,  Albatross, 
Porpoise,  Detroit,  Montgomery  and  Marbiehead ;  ten 
protected  cruisers,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Charles- 
ton,  Baltimore,  Newark,  San  Francisco,  Philadel- 
phia, Raleigh,  Cincinnati;  three  first-class  protected 
cruisers,  Columbia,  Minneapolis  and  dympia :  three 
armored  orufisers,  New  York,  Brooklyn 9aid Maine: 
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five  battle  ships^  Indiana,  Maasachuaetta,  Oregon. 
Iowa  BxA  Texaa ;  six  monitors,  Puritan,  Miantono- 
moh,  Terror,  Amphitrite,  Monterey  and  Monadnock ; 
four  special  types.  Dolphin,  Vesuvius,  Katahdin  and 
Bancroft ;  two  first-class  torpedo  boats,  Cushing  and 
Ericsson.  The  total  displacement  of  all  these  vessels 
is  180,478  tons.  They  carry  ninety  4-inch,  sixty-eight 
6-inch,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  6-inch,  sixty-six  8- 
inch,  twenty-two  10-inch,  twelve  12-inch  and  twelve 
18-inch  rifles,  making  three  hundred  and  ninty-six 
guns  in  all.  In  addition  to  these  they  carry,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  small  rapid-firing  guns  and  three 
15-inch  dynamite  guns." 

IS  THE  WEST  DISCONTENTED? 

AN  interesting  study  of  the  "contented  classes"— 
or  shall  we  say  **  masses  "—of  our  great  West, 
particularly  of  Nebraska,  is  contributed  to  the  Forum 
by  ChanceUor  Canfield  of  the  Nebraska  State  Uni- 
versity. ''Local  color"  is  the  prime  quality,  we 
should  say,  of  Chancellor  Canfield's  article.  It  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  instances  cited  from 
real  life  in  Nebraska  to  prove  the  writer's  contention 
that  **  the  plain  people  "  of  the  West  are,  as  a  rule, 
content  with  their  lot  We  give  his  conclusion, 
based  on  personal  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  hundreds  of  men  and  women  of  all  caUings  and 
conditions. 

**  There  is  some  discontent  within  the  limits  of  Ne- 
braska. In  a  new  State,  and  especially  in  a  rich 
State  like  our  own,  where  all  natural  resources  seem 
to  be  within  the  easy  grasp  of  each  and  all,  there 
have  been  great  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  com- 
petence and  even  wealth.  Inmost  of  these  Western 
States  money-getting  has  been  easy.  In  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  some,  by  reason  of  extraordinary  diligence, 
extraordinary  shrewdness,  or  good  fortune,  have  been 
more  successful  than  others.  With  the  unsuccessful, 
even  though  they  have  done  more  than  fairly  well, 
the  sense  of  not  being  as  far  along  in  the  race  as 
those  with  whom  they  made  the  start  is  irritating. 
The  rapid  rise  in  values  has  unquestionably  unsettled 
many  men  and  made  them  discontented  with  con- 
ditions which  we  all  know  to  be  more  nearly  normal. 
The  tenth  commandment  is  undoubtedly  often  and 
badly  shattered  in  Nebraska ;  but  I  fancy  we  are 
neither  the  only  sinners  nor  the  chief  of  ednners  in 
this  respect.  Our  people  do  not  always  wait  to  be  de- 
prived of  neceeaaries  before  they  comi)lain,  but  are 
apt  to  speak,  and  speak  sharply,  if  what  may  be 
termed  the  lavishness  of  supply  is  lessened.  Men 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  in  haste  to  get  rich ;  not 
simply  to  secure  a  competence.  With  many  others 
the  present  complaining  is  hereditary,  and  comes  to 
them  with  their  New  England  blood.  Most  well-or- 
gani^,  normal  New  Englanders  are  alway  *  on  the 
road  to  the  poor  house.'  The  only  difference  between 
New  England  and  Nelnradca  seems  to  be  that,  whereas 
in  the  former  people  go  oheerfnllir  and  willingly  and 
seem  rather  to  enjoy  tbe  ptogpoet  (tfaey  xazely  get 
there,  of  oonrte,— thooe  frtw  Jve  all 


abotit  it  never  do),  their  desoendantB  in  Nebraska, 
with  the  sameprospectin  view  and  entertainingit  just 
as  sincerely  as  do  their  ancestors  (which  is  not  rin- 
oerely  at  all),  grow  rebellious  at  the  very  thought 
With  all  this,  however,  it  is  quite  a  diificult  task  to 
avoid  making  out  a  case  for  contentment  in  one's  own 
locality  when  the  existing  facts  and  conditicms  aie 
studied  carefully  and  in  detail.  Suffering,  deprivation 
and  discontent  are  much  like  the  ague,—'  over  in  the 
next  township' ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  an 
audience  applauding  a  speaker  who  tells  them  they 
are  paux>eri2ed,  when  very  few  men  in  the  audience 
would  part  with  their  possessions  short  of  a  sum  rep^ 
resented  by  a  bigimit  and  three  ciphers. 

'*  The  discontent  which  really  does  exist,  however, 
to  any  great  extent  and  with  any  great  power,  is  not 
so  much  discontent  with  one's  individual  lot  as  with 
the  existing  order  of  things.  In  our  haste  to  build 
an  empire  in  a  night,  we  have  not  always  guarded 
carefully  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  We  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  this,  and  part  of  our 
present  ill-humor  comes  from  a  secret  consdousnesv 
of  this  fact.  Much,  if  not  all,  legal  inequality  might 
have  been  prevented  by  wise  forethought  and  un- 
selfish action  on  our  part  It  would  sometimes  seem 
as  though  our  children  could  not  possibly  govern 
themselves  any  worse  than  we  have  governed  our- 
selves, and  that  if  they  do  not  vastly  improve  in  aU 
methods  of  public  administration  they  will  suffer 
more  than  we  do. 

*'  Out  of  such  bitter  experiences,  however,  and  out 
of  this  kind  of  rational  discontent  are  evolved  all 
human  improvement  and  all  advancement  of  the 
race.  This  kind  of  discontent  seems  to  have  natu- 
rally and  properly  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
American  public  life.  But  as  for  ourselves  and  oar 
neighbors  as  individuals,  and  in  our  own  individual 
and  private  interests  and.affairs,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
05  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  State  faU  easily 
under  any  thoughtful  definition  of  the  expressiott 
'  contented  classes.' " 

THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

SOME  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  the  great  strike  of 
last  summer  on  the  California  railroads  are  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Bacon,  of  the  University 
of  that  State,  in  the  Yale  Beview.  That  the  strike 
had  certain  features  in  California  which  it  did  not 
have  elsewhere  in  the  country  was  due,  says  Pro- 
fessor Bacon,  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  monoply  of 
transportation  throughout  most  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  condition  of  public  feeling  toward  the  company. 
"The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  controls  all 
the  railroads  in  the  State,  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
pass.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  ih&t  this  includes 
the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of  that  compara- 
tively smaU  part  which  is  commonly  known  as 
Southern  California.  The  only  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral statement  is  found  in  thecase  of  some  small  local 
toads,  which  open  up  some  agrleoitural  and  mtBlnf 
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Teffons.  It  is  impoiBible  to  get  oat  6f  Northern  Cali* 
lofnift  l^  rail,  except  by  paaeiiig  orer  tlie  Uiiee  of  the 
Soathem  Padfio.  This  corporatioii  does  not  own  a 
single  foot  of  real  estate,  bat  leases  the  lines  of  the 
Soathem  Padflc  Railroad,  the  Central  Padfio  Bail* 
road,  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  and  their 
yarions  branches  and  adjuncts.  A  tie-up  of  the  Soath- 
em Pacific  lines  means,  therefore,  the  paralysis  of  all 
railroad  traffic  through  this  immense  territory.** 

PBOPLB  vs.  RAILROAD. 

The  damage  to  business  interests  in  the  State 
caused  by  the  strike  was  immense  ;  farmers  were  left 
with  their  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground ;  thousands  of 
men  were  kept  from  their  daily  work ;  manufacturers 
were  threatened  with  rain.  Neveftbeless,  Professor 
Bacon  •^Wrma  that  sympathy  with  strikers  was 
general,  even  among  the  people  most  injured.  The 
reason  forthis  state  of  feeling  he  finds  in  the  **  unan- 
imous hatred  of  the  people  of  California  toward 
the  Southem  Pacific  Company.*' 

**  According  to  common  report,  the  Southem  Pacific 
runs  political  oonventions,  influences  elections,  con- 
trols legislatures,  owns  railroad  commissioners,  and 
frustrates  justice.  It  is  the  arbiter  of  trade,  fixes 
the  prices  of  most  commodities,  determines  who  (if 
any)  shall  prosper  and  who  shall  go  to  the  wall,  dic- 
tates tiie  waxing  and  waning  of  prosperity  in  every 
commimity  within  its  grasp.  It  pursues  individuals 
with  petty  spite,  from  which  great  corporations  are 
supposed  to  be  free.  Its  policy  seems  still  to  be  that 
which  has  been  pursued  in  the  past  of  wrecking  rail- 
road corporations  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  control 
them.  Some  of  these  charges  are  proved,  more  of 
them  are  known  to  be  true,  all  of  them  are  believed. 
There  are  no  indications  that  the  company  has  learned 
anythingfrom  recent  events.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  regards  the  suppression  of  the  late  disorder  as 
a  corporate  triumph,  and  that  it  is  free  to  be  just  as 
mean,  just  as  unscrupulous,  just  as  ox)pressive  as 
ever,  and  that  it  is  going  to  try  to  be  meaner,  more 
unscrupulous  and  more  oppressive  than  before,  if  it 
is  possible  to  be  so.  Perhaps  what  I  have  said  will 
partly  explain  why  California  iq)mpathiEed  with  the 
strike.  Such  sympathy  was  unreasoning,  but  it  was 
human.** 


THE  GROWTH  OF  STREET  RAILWAYS  IN  1894. 

IN  a  review  of  the  year's  progress  which  appears  in 
the  Street  Railway  Review,  the  fact  is  brought 
out  that  the  business  has  been  only  slightly  retarded 
by  the  financial  depression,  which  has  had  the  useful 
effect  of  preventing  the  building  of  many  non-paying 
roads.  The  tendency  to  place  fictitious  values  on 
dectric  railway  properties  having  been  partially 
checked,  the  industry  is  now  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
ever  before,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer.  In  round  num- 
bers there  are  about  ten  thousand  mUes  of  electric 
road  and  about  twenty  thousand  electric  motor  cars 
in  present  use.  During  the  year  many  improvements 
were  introduced  in  the  details  of  oonstractioQ,  and 
eftfqrthing  used  in  il9i^  zaUwi^  wock,  e^edally 


track  and  overhead  line,  is  more  substantially  built, 
as  a  resultof  past  experience. 

*'  Previous  to  this  year  the  manufacture  of  electric 
raQwayapparatus  occupied  a  peculiar  position  among 
the  other  industries  of  the  country.  The  profits  rel- 
ative to  the  factory  cost  of  apparatus  were  enormous 
and  the  ordinary  laws  of  competition  in  trade  did  not 
seem  to  apply  here.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
said  in  explanation  that  the  amounts  spent  in  experi- 
menting and  in  making  sales  were  also  enormous. 
Why  this  condition  of  affairs  existed  for  so  long  a 
time  under  competition  is  difficult  to  explain.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1898  that  this 
state  of  the  business  began  to  change,  and  1894  has 
seen  agrand  crash  of  prices  that  has  entirely  removed 
the  basis  upon  which  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
appliances  formerly  rested.  Electric  railway  appli- 
ances are  now  made  and  sold  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  other  standard  articles  of  manufacture  are 
sold.  That  is,  there  is  the  closest  competition  and 
everything  is  figured  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  many  contracts  are  now  being 
taken  at  a  loss.  During  1894,  prices  on  railway 
motors  have  been  cut  in  two,  and  while  other  ap- 
paratus has  not  taken  so  serious  a  drop,  the  reduction 
is  below  what  would  have  been  thought  possible  last 
year.  How  long  prices  will  continue  at  their  present 
low  ebb  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  never  go  back  to  where  they  were  bef oie 
the  cut  throat  competition  of  the  panic  forced  them 
down. 

DfFBOVED  BQUIPMBNT. 

«  One  important  move  made  this  year  by  inilway 
motor  makers  wbb  the  lightening  of  the  equipment 
by  using  cast  steel  or  something  closely  allied  to  it, 
in  place  of  cast  iron.  The  movement  was  begun  in 
1898,  by  the  appearance  of  the  General  Electric  800 
motor.  Early  in  this  year  the  Westinghouse  No.  12 
appeared,  closely  followed  by  the  Walker  motor. 
Both  of  these  are  light  motors  and  have,  in  addition 
to  the  improvement  of  decreased  weight,  devices  for 
suspending  the  motor  by  springs  and  relieving  the 
axle  of  its  dead  weight.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  the  Card  and  Steel  motors  were  announced  as 
on  the  market. 

'*  The  most  revolutionizing  change  in  the  electric 
railway  field  this  year  has  been  the  increasing  use  of 
generators  directly  connected  to  engines.  They  were 
introduced  to  the  public  at  the  World's  Fair  and  the 
number  installed  this  year  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  that  type 
of  apparatus.  They  are  growing  so  in  popularity 
that  it  looks  at  present  as  if  it  would  not  be  many 
years  before  they  are  used  on  all  new  work.  Not 
only  are  they  being  built  in  the  large  sizes,  but  in  the 
smaUer  units.  The  largest  railway  power  plants  in 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia -and  Chicago  are  being  sui>- 
pUed  with  them.  One  company  has  this  year  built 
and  installed  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  horse- 
power of  these  generatoTB  and  is  building  iwen^ 
tbooaand  hoise-power  more. 
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**  The  electric  welding  of  the  joints  on  many  miles 
•  of  street  railroad  track  has  been  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  yearns  work.  The  Jolmson  Company  opened 
np  the  season  by  welding  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
straight  doable  track  at  St.  Louis.  Some  track  was 
welded  at  Boston  in  '98  but  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
joints  broke  near  the  weld.  The  method  of  welding 
was  then  radically  changed  and  the  work  done  in 
1894  may  be  said  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  important 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  we  will  know  ere 
many  days  of  *95  haye  passed.  On  the  Nassau  Rail- 
road of  Brooklyn,  thirty-two  miles  of  track  have  been 
welded.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  and  the 
West  End  Street  Railway,  of  Boston,  have  also  been 
favored  with  visits  by  the  Johnson  welding  cars  this 
year.    .    .    . 

**  A  notable  addition  to  the  list  of  practical  railway 
appliances  is  the  Sperry  electric  brake.  The  inventor 
has  been  working  on  this  brake  for  many  years,  but 
it  has  not  been  put  forward  for  commercial  use  until 
this  year.  This  brake  has  probably  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  single  electric  railway  de- 
vice brought  out  this  year  because  it  is  such  a  radical 
departure  from  any  previous  commercial  braking  ap- 
paratus. The  interest  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sperry  waited  until  the  brake  was  an  as- 
sured commercial  success  before  announcing  his  work 
to  the  technical  world. 

THB  CONDUIT  SYSTEM. 

"  About  October  15  work  was  begun  on  a  section  of 
oonduit  electric  road  for  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company  of  New  York,  by  the  General  EUectric  Com- 
pany. This  is  notable  as  being  the  first  electric  con- 
duit road  to  be  built  for  commercial  operation  by  any 
large  American  electrical  manufacturing  concern. 
The  principal  manufacturing  companies  have  in  times 
past  been  too  careful  of  their  reputations  to  get 
tangled  up  in  any  underground  conduit  roads  except 
in  their  own  experimental  yards.  Although  the  New 
Tork  conduit  has  the  best  prospects  of  success  of  any 
system  yet  laid,  there  is  no  probability  that  such  a 
success  will  create  the  revolution  in  electric  railway 
practice  that  some  expect,  as  its  cost  is  enormous, 
being  greater  per  mile  of  track  than  that  of  the  cable 
system.  This  being  the  case,  its  use  will  be  limited 
by  conmiercial  considerations  to  very  heavy  traffic, 
such  as  is  served  by  the  cable,  and  hence  it  will  never 
come  into  very  extensive  use,  though  it  may  serve  a 
limited  field 

**  The  three- wire  system  has  been  operatins:  for  sev- 
eral years  on  two  or  three  roads  of  the  country.  The 
results  were  first  publicly  announced  this  year  through 
the  columns  of  the  Review  and  considerable  interest 
aroused. 

OONSTRUCnON  IN  GREAT  CITIES. 

**  The  year  has  been  one  ot  great  activity  in  electric 
railway  construction  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  Brooklyn  has  been  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  its  extensive  systems.  Philadelphia  has 
undergone  a  great  transformation,  which  was  begun 


last  year  and  is  yet  to  be  finidied.  The  general  up- 
heaval of  Chicago  horse  lines  did  not  begin  tmtil  half 
of  *94  was  gone,  but  taken  altogether  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  work  of  changing  over  is  now 
about  half  accomplished.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  half  the  electric  lines  are  opened  for 
traffic.  

ROBBER-PROOF  EXPRESS  CARS. 

WRITING  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the 
subject,  *' Brigandage  on  Our  Railroads,** 
Hon.  Wade  Hampton  suggests  ways  of  making  our 
express  cars  robber-proof. 

"  If,"  he  says,  *'  every  car  had,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  door,  an  independent  one  made  of  strong 
iron  grating,  which  could  remain  closed  should  the 
outer  door  be  broken  in,  any  robber  making  an  attack 
would  be  confronted  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  the  iron  door,  should  they  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  outer  one.  Let  every  express  company  place 
one  brave,  determined  man,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary messenger,  who  should  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, in  the  car,  and  let  each  be  armed  with  a  repeating 
shotgun,  each  carrying  seven  rounds  of  buckshot 
cartridges.  Two  brave  men  armed  in  this  way  would 
be  a  match  for  four  times  their  number  of  men  who, 
like  these  train  robbers,  are  generally  cowards. 
Should  an  attack  be  made  on  any  express  oar,  and  the 
outer  door  be  broken  in,  the  first  Aihu  showing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  iron  grating  could  be  shot  down, 
while  the  men  inside  could  be  behind  cover.  A  few 
such  receptions  to  train  robbers  would  bring  the  bus- 
iness into  disrepute,  and  any  of  the  perpetrators  who 
would  be  killed  would,  in  the  judgment  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens,  have  met  a  fate  they  richly  deserved. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services 
of  proper  messengers,  and  no  more  formidable  fire- 
arms can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  men  than 
the  weapon  I  have  mentioned,  for  its  seven  loads  can 
be  discharged  in  a  few  seconds.  This  is  thd  mere 
outline  of  a  plan  to  protect  trains,  and  perhaps  modi- 
fications of  it  can  be  made  judiciously ;  but  I  feel 
assured  that  by  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay  the 
express  companies  could  make  their  cars  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unassaila  le." 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  DOQS. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  protection,  ex-Sena- 
tor Hampton  suggests  the  use  of  dogs  trained  to  fol- 
low men.  He  corrects  a  misapprehension  prevalent 
throughout  the  North  that  the  dogs  employed  for  such 
purposes  are  bloodhounds.  He  denies  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  bloodhounds  in  the  United  States, 
or  that  any  have  ever  been  used  in  the  pursuit  of 
fugitives  except  in  the  fable  of  **  Uncle  T<Mn's  Cabin." 
The  dogs  used,  he  tells  us,  are  ordinary  fox  hounds, 
that  will  follow  a  trail,  but  will  not  attack  the  fugi- 
tive. They  only  indicate  his  route  of  flight  so  that 
parties  following  on  horseback  can  come  up  with  him. 
Most  of  the  penitentiaries  in  the  South  keep  these 
dogs,  as  do  the  managers  of  convict  farms  and  camps. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  engineering  enter- 
prise which  has  resalted  in  the  great  water- 
way connecting  Manchester  with  the  Irish  Sea  is 
contribated  to  the  Yale  Review  by  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt.  As  the  Review  op  Reviews  has  heretofore 
described  the  canal,  we  confine  onr  extracts  from 
Mr.  Porritt*s  article  to  his  comments  on  the  present 
financial  prospects  of  the  undertaking,  which  are  not 
hope-insi^ring. 

**  Since  it  became  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  traffic,  the  position  of  the  canal  has  been  causing 
some  anxiety  in  Manchester.  The  waterway  is  calla- 
ble of  receiving  steamers  of  a  size  and  class  which 
indudee  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  ste  im  tonnage  of 
the  world ;  sailing  craft  of  almost  any  size  can  be 
towed  up  and  down  the  canal  with  only  the  slight 
inocmvenienoe  which  attends  the  lowering  of  top- 
masts ;  and,  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  use.  But  while 
all  this  is  so,  the  immense  inward  and  outward  traffic 
which  in  the  eighties  its  enthusiastic  and  sanguine 
promoters  conceived  as  waiting  for  the  canal  is  as 
yet  nowhere  in  sight.  This  present  comparative  lack 
of  traffic,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the 
canal  has  cost  at  least  one-third  more  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  charges  for  maintenance,  espe- 
cially for  dredging,  are  likely  to  be  much  higher 
than  was  anticipated,  form  the  ground  for  the  uneasi- 
ness in  Manchester.  The  shareholders  have  long 
ago  given  up  any  hope  of  immediate  return.  Their 
uneasiness  is  at  an  end.  The  anxiety  has  transferred 
itself  to  the  rate  payers  of  Manchester,  who,  if  the 
Canal  Company  defaults,  will  have  to  meet  the  inter- 
est due  on  the  city  bonds.  Sir  John  Harwood  has 
declared  in  the  City  Chamber  and  elsewhere  that  de- 
fault is  inevitable,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
citizens  will  have  to  pay  a  canal  rate  which  he  esti- 
mates cannot  amotmt  to  less  than  1  shilling  and  8 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  ratal  value  of  all  property 
in  the  city  limits. 

*'  The  ^ends  of  the  canal  insist  that  Sir  John  Har- 
wood has  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  outlook ; 
and  they  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  prove  that  he 
is  wrong  in  his  opinions  and  his  estimates.  Every 
day  for  months  past  there  have  been  columns  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Manchester  press,  the  burden  of  which 
has  been,  *  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  oversea 
traffic  of  the  canal?*  Between  1880  and  1885  the 
cry  was,  '  The  trade  is  here,  let  us  make  the  canal. 
In  18»4  it  is,  *The  Canal  is  here,  where  is  the 
trade?*  ...  In  no  sense  was  the  Canal  em- 
barked upon  as  a  philanthropic  scheme.  Its  prac- 
tical municipalization  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
accidents,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this 
muucii>alization  was  brought  about  will  not  allow 
the  Canal  a  fair  chance  as  a  municipal  enterprise. 
There  was  perhaps  a  tinge  of  philanthropy  and  of 
civic  initle  in  the  action  of  Manchester  in  comiug  to 
the  aid  of  the  Canal  in  1891  ;  for  had  Manchester  de- 
sired to  make  the  best  possible  bargain  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  would  have  allowed  the 
Canal  Company  to  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and 


then  have  made  an  offer  for  the  uncompleted  works. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  might  have  freed  the 
undertaking  from  some  of  the  onerous  obligations 
with  which  it  is  now  encumbered."  ,  J 

^  1 

THE  NEW  CZAR. 

IN  the  Freie  BUhne  or  Neue  Deutsche Rundachau 
for  November,  a  Russian  writes  a  brief  character 
sketch  of  the  new  Czar,  Nicholas  n,  which  we  con- 
dense as  follows : 

He  was  bom  in  1868,  and  his  father  wished  him  to 
be  educated  as  a  national  Russian,  and  therefore  en- 
gaged only  Russian  tutors.  The  military  governor. 
General  Bagdanowitsch,  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
greatest  inluence  over  the  future  Czar.  When  Alex- 
ander himself  was  young,  he  had  foreign  tutors,  who 
kept  the  outside  world  informed  of  his  character  and 
the  progress  he  was  making.  With  Nicholas  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  Russian  tutors  were  expected 
to  exercise  much  discretion  in  this  matter,  therefore 
the  world  does  not  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
new  ruler. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  most  powerful  em- 
pires of  Europe  are  governed  by  young  rulers,  neither 
of  whom  has  ever  witnessed  a  battle.  The  young 
Czar  has  not  inherited  the  seriousness  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  his  father  ;  rather  he  has  the  nerv- 
ous, irritable  temperament  of  his  mother. 

In  his  youth  he  was  delicate,  but  the  first  time  he 
attended  a  court  ball  was  in  1886,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  engaged  the  daughter  of  a  general  for  a  waltz 
and  danced  so  long  with  her  that  the  young  lady 
almost  fainted.  When  he  conducted  her  to  her  seat 
he  remarked  quite  loud :  **  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
tiring  you  so,  but  I  wanted  to  prove  that  Russia  has 
a  Crown  Prince  who  is  capable  of  living,  and  was 
not  so  delicate  as  he  was  made  out  to  be."  Since 
that  time  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  his  deli- 
cate constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  few  years  ago  Pan- 
slavist  feeling  ran  high,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
both  the  present  Czar  and  his  brother  were  in  close 
connection  with  the  movement,  and  Nicholas  was 
sent  away  for  the  usual  spell  of  travel. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  the  Q^rman  papers 
can  say  the  new  Czar  will  be  more  friendly  to  Ger- 
many than  his  father  was.  Equally  stupid  are  the 
utterances  about  his  English  sympathies.  In  his 
earliest  childhood  he  was  certainly  much  attached  to 
an  old  English  governess  who  used  to  give  him 
Scott's  novels  to  read.  As  to  his  Oerman  sympathies, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  most  tenderly 
brought  up  by  the  most  anti-German  of  mothers,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  his  German  bride  will  make  any 
serious  difference  to  his  feelings  toward  Germany. 

Alexander  Ill's  children  have  always  had  the  ex- 
ample of  a  happy  married  life  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  have  learnt  to  love  their  parents  as  other  children 
do  in  plain,  pious  homes.  The  Czar  has  already 
shown  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  sacred  to  him, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  are  hopeful  that  he 
will  be  influenced  in  all  his  actions  by  the  memory  of 
his  father. 

/ 
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"THE  LOVELIEST  QUEEN  IN  EUROPE." 
A  Character  Sketch  of  the  Queen   of  Italy. 

IN  the  Woman  at  Home  Mr.  Arthnr  Warren  pub- 
lishes a  copionsly  illustrated  sketch  of  the  Queen 
of  Italy.    It  begins  thus  : 

'*  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  Queen  of  Italy »  walks  be- 
fore breakfast  in  the  palace  gardens  and  gathers  a 
bunch  of  flowers  for  the  study  table  of  her  lord 
the  king.  If  the  weather  be  wet,  or  the  season 
winter,  she  goes  to  the  conservatory  for  the  nosegay. 
Often  in  the  afternoons  she  enters  the  glass  veranda 
which  opens  upon  the  King's  study  at  the  Quirinal, 
and  there  she  tends  the  blossoms  and  plants  which 
His  Majesty  is  fond  of  cultivating.  In  the  north,  at 
her  country  villa  in  Monza,  Queen  Marguerite  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  the  royal  gardens.  So  much 
does  she  love  flowers,  that  she  says, '  Indeed,  I  can 
never  have  enough  of  them  I '  Her  favorites  are 
carnations,  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  dark 
red  velvet  rose.  And  the  violet  is  her  favorite  per- 
fume. 

"Marguerite  of  Savoy  is  the  loveliest  of  the 
queens  of  Ehirope.  She  is  not  only  the  best  looking 
queen,  but  she  is  the  best  educated  one  in  Europe. 
§he  knows  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Latin  thoroughly,  and  she  speaks  them  as  fluently  as 
she  does  her  own  Italian.  She  is  a  good  G^reek 
scholar.  She  is  not  only  acquainted,  but  she  is 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  European  literature; 
she  quotes  Petrarch,  Dante  and  Gk)ethe,  and  she  is  so 
fond  of  Shakespeare  that  she  has  written  for  her  own 
amusement  a  little  work  on  his  heroines." 

▲  ROYAL  MOtTNTAINSER. 

The  article  is  full  of  details  as  to  the  Queen's 
amusements  and  mode  of  life.  The  writer  sa3rs :  ''In 
Bome  she  is  the  Queen  ;  at  Monsa  she  is  the  country 
gentlewoman ;  in  the  Alps  she  is  a  daring  mountain 
climber.  She  has  that  absolute  indiifference  to  all 
risk  and  danger  which  charaterizes  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  On  the  mountains  she  will  lead 
where  few  care  to  follow— over  glaciers,  to  the  verge 
of  precipices,  on  narrow,  dizzy  paths  and  treacherous 
ledges.  She  does  not  care  for  hunting,  fishing,  rac- 
ing ;  mountain-climbing  is  her  favorite  sport.  At 
Monza,  too,  horticulture  is  something  more  than  a 
hobby  with  her.  The  gardeners  say  that  she  under- 
stands flowers  and  their  cultivation  as  thoroughly  as 
if  she  had  made  this  the  sole  business  of  her  life. 
There  are  flower  beds  at  Monza  which  she  permits  no 
one  but  herself  to  cultivate  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence there.  She  works  in  her  garden  every  morn- 
ing and  then  she  has  it  literally  to  herself,  for  all  the 
members  of  the  household,  without  exception,  are  ex- 
cluded." 

A  ROYAL  DAY'S  WORK. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Warren's  account  of  the 
Queen's  work-a-day  life  :  "  Before  noon  she  has  fin- 
ished her  correspondence,  and  then,  until  the  luncheon 
hour,  she  is  engaged  in  some  of  the  special  labor 


which  she  has  cheerfully  taken  upon  herself.  She 
receives  the  directors  of  charitable  institutions ;  the 
committee  of  some  working  women's  guild ;  she  con- 
siders a  project  for  organizing  an  industrial  or  art 
exhibition  ;  she  receives  deputations  from  undertak- 
ings which  seek  royal  patronage ;  she  discusses  some 
new  scheme  of  philanthropy  ;  she  encourages  art  in 
all  forms  and  assists  women's  work ;  she  visits  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  orphanages,  bazaars ;  she  lends  her 
presence,  or  her  help,  to  any  important  organization 
which  seems  to  ber  to  be  designed  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  So  in  the  afternoon  she  makes  her  visits 
through  the  studios,  the  charitable  institutioils  and 
the^est.  But,  for  all  that,  she  contrives  to  get  time 
for  her  own  pleasures ;  a  private  audience  for  dis- 
tinguished persons ;  little  reception  for  her  personal 
friends ;  and  then,  about  half -past  four,  she  goes  for 
a  drive  through  the  city  to  some  public  park. 

"  The  Queen  goes  back  to  the  Quirinal  from  her 
drive  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  she 
proceeds  to  the  King's  study,  where  she  sits  for  an 
hour  with  her  husband.  She  reads  to  him,  or  talks 
with  him,  or  plays,  perhaps,  on  one  of  the  musical 
instruments  with  which  she  is  an  expert  performer — 
the  piano,  the  mandolin,  the  lute  or  the  lyre.  The 
King  and  Queen  make  it  a  point  that  nothing  shall 
interfere  with  this  hour  which  they  spend  together 
before  dinner.  The  dinner  is  served  at  seven,  and  the 
party  is  usually  a  small  one,  comprising  their  Majes- 
ties, the  Prince  of  Naples  when  he  is  in  town,  the 
Marchesa  Villamarina,  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  and 
a  guest  or  two."  

LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

T£[£  National  Review  enjoys  the  distinction  this 
month  of  an  article  by  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury. He  furnishes  a  sardonic  criticism  of  <*  Lord 
Bosebery's  plan"  of  procedure  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  criticism  less  slashing  but  more  searching 
than  some  of  the  writer's  recent  platform  utterances. 
He  begins  by  girding  at  the  dosing  words  of  Lord 
Bosebery's  Bradford  speech— "We  fling  down  the 
gauntlet,  it  is  for  you  to  take  it  up  "—and  insists  that 
the  policy  the  Premier  propounded  was  really  a  de- 
fiance to  his  followers.  They  demand  the  abolition 
of  a  Second  Chamber,  Mr.  Asquith  declaring  for  a 
single  House,  whereas  Lord  Bosebery  is  avowedly  a 
a  Second  Chamber  man.  The  vniter  opines  that  from 
the  Radical  standpoint  Mr.  Asquith  takes  the  juster 
view,  having  thought  the  matter  out,  as  •*  his  chief 
probably  has  not  done,"  and  expects  that  the  Second 
Chamber  will  go  the  way  of  "  the  predominant  part- 
ner." It  is  only  by  ending  and  not  by  mending  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  avowed  objects  of  their 
party  can  be  accomplished. 

WHY  LIBERAL  PEERS  TURN  TORY. 

The  sin  of  the  peers  in  the  Premier's  eyes  is  simply 
that  ••  on  several  occasions  they  have  left  his  Gtov- 
emment  in  a  ludicrous  minority."  Lord  Salisbury 
does  not  wish  to  deny  the  charge,  or  dispute  the  fact. 
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He  prefers  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  In 
188t  the  Liberal  peers  nnmb^^  one  hondred  and 
twenty-eight.  Since  then  two  hundred  and  ten  peer- 
ages have  been  created  by  Liberal  (jk>vemment8,  of 
which  only  thirty  have  become  extinct.  These  fig- 
ores  might  suggest  that  the  Liberal  peers  to-day 
wonld  number  three  hundred,  instead  of  thirty. 
Why  have  these  two  hundred  and  seventy  peers 
fallen  away  ? 

Lord  Salisbury  makes  fun  of  the  Premier's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Upper  House  is  a  party  organization 
ruled  by  party  managers.  The  wiles  of  party  man- 
agement will  hardly  suffice  as  an  explanation;  tgr 
have  not  the  Liberals  had  a  Schnadhorst?  Yet  they 
have  been  left  behind.  The  real  reason  Lord  Salis- 
bury finds  in  the  fact  that  the  party  which  calls 
itself  Liberal  no  longer  represents  the  principles  to 
which  the  peers  whom  the  Liberals  created  and  their 
descendants  considered  themselves  pledged.  In 
Lord  Palmerston's  time,  Liberals  stood  for— 1,  the  es- 
tablished Churches ;  d,  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
and  8,  the  rights  of  jyroperty.  As  they  have  fallen 
away  in  these  points,  they  have  lost  their  adherents 
among  the  i)eers. 

WHAT  IS  THB  NEW  SBOOND  CHAMBER  TO  BE? 

The  following  passage  puts  the  writer's  most 
weighty  argument :  "  The  distaste  they  have  excited, 
both  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  Lord 
Bosebery's  dream  of  fashioning  a  new  Second  Cham- 
ber warranted  to  exhibit  Gladstonian  proclivities. 
The  classes  among  whom  the  candidates  for  Liberal 
peerages  have  hitherto  been  found  have  deserted  his 
party,  because  of  the  monstrous  transformation  which 
the  teaching  of  his  party  has  undergone.  He  must 
dig  deep  and  search  far  before  he  finds  9kOouche  aocidie 
with  the  dispositions  that  he  wants.  I  doubt  if  he 
will  find  it  in  any  large  abundance,  unless  he  digs  in 
Celtic  soil.  Of  course,  his  Second  Chamber  may  be  so 
constructed  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  replica 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  that  case  it  will 
exhibit  the  oscillations  which  have  marked  the  history 
of  oirfnion  in  that  assembly.  But  if  it  resembles  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  origin  and  basis  of  its  au- 
thority, it  will  insist  on  also  possessing  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  functions.  It  will  demand  a 
voice  in  questions  of  finance,  and  the  power  to  dismiss 
ministers ;  and  it  will  be  able  to  extort  compliance 
with  its  demands  by  precisely  the  same  methods  as 
those  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  past  days 
has  built  up  the  fabric  of  its  own  authority." 

PROSPECTS  OF  CONSERVATIVE  REFORM. 

Lord  Salisbury  point  blank  denies  Mr.  Asquith's 
statement  that  the  Conservatives  have  on  the  stocks 
a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  House  of  Lords,  but  after 
recalling  proposals  to  this  end  supported  by  him 
twenty-five  and  again  five  or  six  years  ago,  he  goes 
on  to  state  that "  it  is  very  likely  that  if  circum- 
stances were  favorable  "—in  the  event  of  a  sufficiently 
largemajority  being  returned  to  the  Lower  House? 


— **  renewed  attempts  in  this  direction  would  be  made 
on  the  same  or  on  different  lines."  He  considers  it 
safe  to  predict  that  no  measure  diminishing  the  scope 
and  importance  of.  the  present  functions  of  the  Upper 
House  would  ever  be  accepted  by  that  House.  Lord 
Bosebery  apparently  '*  means  so  to  alter  the  House 
of  Lords  that  it  shall  always  defer  to  the  House  of 
Commons  whenever  Gladstonians  are  in  office.  Mr, 
Asquith  and  the  other  ministers  wish  on  the  other 
hand  to  enthrone  the  House  of  Commons  as  absolute 
sovereign  sans  phrase,'*  The  writer  expects,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  the  struggle  will  be  a  long  one,  and 
anticipates  that  men  will  meantime  closely  scrutinize 
the  Lower  House  which  claims  sole  authority.  They 
will  see  that "  there  -party  government  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  mean  government  by  an  iron  party  machine, 
blindly  fulfilling  the  bargains  which  its  conductors 
have  made  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  fanatical  or 
self-interested  groups." 

SHOULD  ENGLAND  JOIN  THE  TRIPLE  ALUANCE? 
The  Antl-Engllah  Policy  of  Italy. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is 
occupied  by  an  article  by  Ex-Diplomat,  entitled 
*'  Peace  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance."  The  writer, 
however,  has  much  more  to  say  about  the  shiftinees 
and  untrustworthiness  of  the  Italian  policy  with  re- 
gard to  England  than  about  the  peace  of  Europe.  He 
begins  well  enough  by  pointing  out  the  frightful  dan- 
ger which  would  menace  Europe  should  war  break 
out.  He  believes  that  such  a  war  would  not  be  of 
short  duration.  He  sa3rs :  **  The  highest  probability 
is  that  the  war  will  be  long  and  exhaustive,  exhaust- 
ive of  wealth  and  of  human  life ;  of  the  finest  results 
of  civilization,  as  of  the  resources  of  future  progress. 
The  first  results  of  such  a  struggle,  prolonged,  would 
be  a  general  bankruptcy  of  all  the  powers  involved." 

THE  WAY  OF  PBAOR. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  how  this  catastrophe  can 
be  averted  is  the  supreme  question  for  all  civilized 
men.  Ex-Diplomat  has  his  own  particular  scheme 
and  that  is :  *'  The  accession  of  England  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  forming  a  Quadruple  Alliance  on  the  basis  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace." 

He  thinks  that  the  only  alternative  is  an  ignglii^h 
alliance  with  Italy  and  the  adhesion  of  England  to 
the  Triple  Alliance.  By  way  of  proving  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  preferable  policy,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  imfriendliness  which  the  Italian  government  has 
shown  in  relation  to  England.  His  paper  is  an  at- 
tempt, as  he  says,  to  put  *'  the  diplomacy  of  Italy 
in  relation  to  England,  and  to  put  the  Italian  diplo- 
macy in  its  true  light,  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the 
English,  but  of  aU  European  public  opinion.  The 
machinery  can  be  started  by  a  very  weak  hand,  but 
no  one  knows  where  to  look  for  one  strong  enough  to 
stop  it.  The  war  will  end  in  social  revolution  and 
windfall  republics." 

His  story  is  not  likely  to  encourage  England  to 
form  an  alliance  either  with  Italy  or  with  any  f edera- 
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tion  of  which  Italy  forms  a  part,  for  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  "showing  how  inconsistent  toward  Eng- 
land, but  how  blind  to  her  own  good,  was  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  affairs  adopted  by  that  power  which 
owed  so  much  to  English  good  will.** 

ITALY'S  ANTI-ENQLISH    POUOY. 

The  following  is  £x-Diplomat*8  own  summary  of 
Italian  policy  in  relation  to  England  :  *'  Having  done 
what  was  in  its  power  to  counteract  the  operations  of 
England  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  government  continued 
to  oppose  the  English  administration  of  I^gyptian 
affairs.  In  all  the  sanitary  questions  arising  in  the 
Levant  (which  are  aufond  political)  Italy  has  always 
been  in  agreement  with  France  in  opposition  to  En- 
glish views.  Italy  has  repeatedly  called  on  England, 
clearly  under  the  instigation  of  France,  to  give  effect 
to  her  x)romi8es  made  on  assuming  the  administration 
of  Egyptian  affairs  and  to  withdraw  from  Egypt, 
and  instead  of  acting  as  a  link  between  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  England,  has  devoted  all  her  influence 
to  draw  England  into  line  with  Paris  and  away  from 
Berlin*  For  these  endeavors  of  its  diplomats  and 
agents  in  the  conferences  about  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal  the  Italian  government  received  the  thanks  of 
the  French.** 

MACHIAVBLLI  IN  OFFICE. 

Nor  is  it  only  England  which  has  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  uncertain  policy  of  Italian  statesmen.  He 
says  :  <*  Under  the  guidance  of  Crispi  and  Robilant 
the  Italian  government  has  never,  since  Cavour,  acted 
in  good  faith  with  any  of  its  associates,  but  has 
leaned  to  France  one  day,  and  to  Germany  the  next ; 
England  on  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  some  momentary  advantage  for  which  it  hoped. 
It  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  method 
of  Machiavelli,  entered  into  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  men  and  diplomats  of  Italy.*' 

WHAT  ENGLAND  SHOULD  DO. 

The  writer  thinks  that  Crispi  and  Robilant  can  be 
relied  upon  to  persist  in  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, but  in  order  to  secure  this  desirable  end  England 
must  help.  He  says:  ''Nothing  more  is  needed  to 
pfuralyze  its  action  and  insure  the  conformity  of  the 
government  under  any  lead  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  than  the  placing  of  the  issue  plainly  before 
king,  parliament  and  country,  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  agreement  with  England,  which  shall  leave  no 
ambiguity  or  pretext  for  misunderstanding  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  or  Italy's  relations  to  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  moral  influence  of  England  over 
the  Italian  people  is  such  that  any  distinct  declara- 
tion of  policy  by  England,  in  the  direction  of  consolida- 
tion of  interests,  would  compel  any  possible  Ministry 
to  follow  it,  and  insure  the  full  adhesion  of  Italian 
parliaments  to  it.  The  position  is  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with  or  met  by  a  see-saw  dilettanteism,  seeking  to  be 
all  things  to  all  interests,  to  friend  and  foe  alike.** 

SHALL  THERE  BE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 

Ex-Diplomat  sums  up  his  point  as  follows?  ''Bis- 
marck, long  ago,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Triple 


Alliance  without  an  accord  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land would  not  guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
material  support  of  England  may  affect  the  event  of 
a  war,  but  her  moral  influence  alone  cannot  influence 
the  decision  of  the  almost  more  important  question : 
Shall  there  be  war  or  peace?  An  accord  once  estab- 
lished between  England  and  Italy  would  determine 
the  relations  of  England  with  the  central  empires, 
and  in  all  human  probability  the  assured  maintenance 
of  peace  and  a  flnal  disarmament.** 

In  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  James  Hntton 
writes  the  second  part  of  an  article  on  "  The  Balance 
of  Power,**  which,  although  chiefly  historical,  con- 
cludes with  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
gravitation  of  Enghmd  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY  IN  COLLEGL 

THE  somewhat  difficult  task  of  mapping  out  a 
scheme  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  so- 
called  science  of  sociology  is  undertaken  by  Prof. 
Qeorge  E.  Vincent,  writing  in  the  December  Educa- 
tional Review.  Professor  Vincent  believes  that  stu- 
dents are  now  agreed  in  regarding  society  as  a  whole 
of  interdependent  parts  ;  **  a  whole  which  has  been 
naturally  produced  by  the  continuous  action  of  in- 
numerable forces  that  are  still  operative,  effecting 
unceasing  changes  in  social  structures  and  activities.** 

Assuming  that  this  conception  of  the  subject  will 
be  generally  accepted  by  teachers.  Professor  Vincent 
proceeds  to  outbne  a  plan  of  instruction  which,  as  he 
says,  follows  not  the  chronological,  but  the  pedagog- 
ical order ;  that  is,  its  method  is  one  of  progress  from 
the  better  known  to  the  less  known.  These  are  the 
main  features  of  his  plan  for  college  study : 

"  During  the  sophomore  year  a  course  of  lectures 
and  quizzes  should  deal  with  the  chief  external  traits 
of  society,  beginning  with  the  community  in  which  the 
college  is  situated,  and  extending  the  survey  to  in- 
clude the  State  or  the  nation.  It  should  be  shown 
that  knowledge  about  the  earth,  its  structure, 
conformation,  climate  ;  about  physical  and  chemical 
forces ;  about  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  about 
man*s  psychical  nature ;  about  language,  all  is  corre- 
lated in  the  conception  of  society  as  a  whole. 

"Next,  the  great  classes  of  social  phenomena 
should  be  discriminated  and  apportioned  among  the 
different  special  sciences  to  which  the  students  have 
already  been  introduced  or  will  soon  apply  themselves. 
By  such  broad,  synoptic  treatment  general  relations 
will  be  indicated  and  study  of  details  will  become 
more  intelligent. 

"  Throughout  the  junior  year  there  should  be  at  least 
one  exercise  a  week  designed  to  continue  the  work  of 
correlation  and  constantly  to  remind  the  students  who 
are  pursuing  different  social  sciences  that  their  tasks 
have  a  common  end ;  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
several  divisions  of  one  great  psychical  labor. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  senior  year  the  work  of  syn- 
thesis should  be  begun.  The  re^ts  of  special  study 
should  be  organized  into  a  more  complete  conception 
of  society,  and  the  inspection  of  actual  social  con- 
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ditions  should  be  insisted  npon.  Books  about  phe- 
nomena should  be  subordinated  to  positive  knowledge 
gained  from  personal  observation.  A  family,  village, 
town  or  city  should  be  studied  in  much  the  same  way 
that  an  animal  organism  is  examined  by  the  zoologist 
Structures  and  activities  should  be  analyzed  and  classi- 
fied ;  processes  of  social  change  should  be  carefully 
observed  and,  so/ar  as  may  be,  accotrnted  for  in  the 
light  of  past  social  experience. 

**  Ethics  based  upon  the  economies  discoverable 
in  the  laws  of  social  evolution  or  harmonized  with 
them  should  follow,  together  with  psychology,  which 
should  further  explain  the  structural  bonds  and  mo- 
tive forces  of  society." 

It  is  Professor  Vincent's  theory  that  after  such 
training  as  this,  near  the  end  of  senior  year,  students 
would  be  prepared  to  criticize  intelligently  the  social 
reform  programmes  of  the  day.  He  would  not  en- 
courage such  discussions  earlier  in  the  course. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

AN  article  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs  in  the  De- 
cember North  American  Review  traces  the 
history  and  triumphs  of  the  Salvation  Army  from  its 
formation  in  1877  to  Oeneral  Booth's  jubilee  in  1894. 
Professor  Briggs  thus  describes  the  organization  of 
the  Army : 

'*  The  Salvation  Army  is  a  religious  order  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  religious  orders  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  assume  the  vows  of  poverty, 
virginity  and  obedience.  The  Salvation  Army  also 
bas  its  vows.  The  soldiers  are  sworn  in  and  are  re- 
quired to  wear  the  uniform,  to  obey  their  officers,  to 
abstain  from  drink,  tobacco  and  worldly  amuse- 
ments, to  live  in  simplicity  and  economy,  earning 
their  livelihood  and  saving  ^om  their  earnings  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  The  officers 
assume  more  serious  vows.  They  wear  the  uniform 
of  officers,  abstain  from  jewelry  and  finery,  and  dress 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  headquarters. 
They  cannot  make  an  engagement  of  marriage  with 
any  one  or  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  district 
officer  and  headquarters,  and  their  companions  in 
marriage  must  also  be  officers  able  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  work  of  the  Army.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  earn  anything  for  themselves,  but  only  for  the 
Army,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  headquarters. 
They  cannot  receive  presents  of  any  kind  for  them- 
selves, not  even  of  food,  unless  it  be  to  meet  their  wants 
when  the  corps  is  unable  to  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port. The  maximum  sum  for  the  support  of  officers 
in  the  United  States  is :  For  single  men,  lieutenants, 
$6  weekly,  and  captains,  $7 ;  for  single  women, 
lieutenants;  $5  weekly,  and  captains,  |6 ;  for  married 
men,  flO  per  week  and  |1  per  week  for  each  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  allotment  in  other 
countries  depends  on  the  cost  of  living.  Even  this 
sum  is  not  guaranteed.  Every  officer  is  expected,  so 
far  aa  practicable,  to  collect  his  own  salary  in  his  field 
and  *  perfectly  understands  that  no  salary  or  allow- 
anoe  is  guaranteed  to  him,  and  that  he  will  have  no 


claim  against  the  Salvation  Army  or  against  any  one 
connected  therewith  on  account  of  salary  not  re- 
ceived by  him.' 

•*  The  officers  are  pledged  to  promptly  carry  out  all 
orders  of  superior  officers  and  to  be  ready  to  march 
at  short  notice  to  any  place  where  they  are  directed 
to  go,  in  any  part  of  their  own  land  or  of  the  world. 
The  field  officers  are  usually  stationed  in  the  same 
corps  only  for  six  months,  so  that  they  are  constantly 
on  the  march.  Provision  is  made  for  resignation  if 
the  officer  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  l^e  Army.  No  one  is  received  as  an 
officer  unless  he  has  experienced  full  salvation  and 
who  cannot  say  that  he  or  she  is  living  without  the 
commission  of  any  known  sin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  organization  is  simple  and  powerful.  G^eral 
Booth  finds  as  prompt  obedience  and  as  unflinching 
allegiance  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  as 
the  G^eral  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
And  for  economical  administration  of  funds  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  Che  Salvation  Army  is  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  organizations." 

Professor  Briggs  finds  a  remarkaUe  characteristic 
of  the  Army  in  its  employment  of  women  in  its  ranks 
and  among  its  highest  officers.  He  also  notes  the 
fact  that  some  of  its  officers  have  come  from  the 
higher  strata  of  society.  He  shows  that  the  existing 
churches,  of  various  denominations,  are  gainers  from 
the  Army's  work,  sinoe  many  of  those  '*  rescued  "  by 
the  Army  prefer  to  work  in  the  churches.  "  We 
could  no  more  anticipate  that  all  the  converts  to  the 
Army  should  be  enrolled  in  its  ranks  than  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  should  unite  with  one  of  the  orders 
of  his  church.  The  army  is  essentially,  therefore,  a 
religious  order,  which  aims  at  the  rescue  of  men 
from  sin  and  their  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  a  church  organization,  and  it  will  never  become 
a  church  with  the  consent  of  the  General  or  the  pres- 
ent chief  officers." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  original  methods 
introduced  by  the  Army  into  foreign  mission  work, 
the  London  social  purity  campaign  of  1886  and  the 
*'  Social  Scheme"  of  G(eneral  Booth,  Professor  Briggs 
presents  the  following  statistics  showing  the  Army's 
present  condition.  No  religious  orgimization  in 
history,  he  says,  has  enjoyed  such  a  marvelous 
growth  in  so  short  a  time— seventeen  years  : 

I.ATB8T  STATISnOS  OF  THX  SALVATION  ARKY. 

CoriM.    Officers. 
IntematioDAl  StafP  «nd  Employes,  inoloding 

Rescue,  Trade  and  Soda]  StAff 1,159 

Great  Britain 1^0  2,981 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 240  635 

United  States  of  America 589  1,963 

Sonth  America 9  41 

Australia 878  1,217 

New  Zealand 84  288 

India  and  Ceylon 139  436 

South  Africa  and  St.  Helena 63  194 

France 47  206 

Switzerland 67  199 

Sweden 166  627 

Norway 63  220 

Denmark 60  188 

Holland , 66  214 
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Oermaaj 24 

Belgium U 

Finland U 

Italy 5 

Janiaica 29 

Grand  total 8,200 
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DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  ELEMENTS  IN  GENESIS. 

DR.  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  President  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  contribntes  to  the 
Biblical  World,  of  which  he  is  editor,  the  last  of  his 
remarkable  series  of  articles  on  **  Some  (General  Con- 
siderations Relating  to  Genesis,"  begnn  in  the  Sep- 
tember number.  In  this  final  installment,  Dr. 
Harper  answers  the  objections  raised  by  interpreters 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  who  have  ignored  the  human 
element,  and  by  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
disregarded  the  divine  element.  We  give,  first,  his 
answers  to  the  objections  advanced  by  those  who 
have  ignored  the  human  element  in  Genesis : 

,**  Are  not  the  outside  atoriea  copied  from  the  Bible 
stories  f  This  position  is  untenable  because :  1,  there 
is  evidence  that  some  of  the  outside  stories  were 
in  their  present  form  before  Israel  was  a  nation ;  2, 
the  biblical  stories  contain  upon  their  face  the  evi- 
dence of  comparatively  late  origin ;  8,  this  objection 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  £hat  there  was  a  primi- 
tive revelation  of  the  material  contained  in  these 
stories,  which  has  been  preserved  pure  and  intact 
alone  in  the  Hebrew  account,  lliis  supposition  is 
opposed  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  historical  facts 
involved,  and  to  any  proper  conception  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Old  Testament  rdigion. 

<*  Did  not  Moses,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
write  the  law  and  is  not  any  denial  of  this  fact  a 
denial  of  the  veracity  of  Jesus  himself  /  It  is  true 
that  Moses  organiseed  the  institutions  of  Israel  as  they 
had  been  inherited  or  borrowed  from  other  nations 
before  his  time,  and  this  pre-Mosaic  element  in  the 
Mosaic  system  is  very  considerable.  It  ia  also  true 
that  in  this  reorganization  new  principles  were  given 
by  Moses  which  justify  tradition  and  history  in 
ascribing  'his  name  to  the  system ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  additions  and  modifications  were 
made  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  Should  criti- 
cism prove  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  it  to-day,  arose  in  a  post-Mosaic 
period,  it  would  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  repre- 
sentatioQs  made  in  the  New  Testament.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  law,  upon  any  hypothesis,  was 
Mosaic ;  the  remainder  grew  out  of  the  Mosaic  portion 
and  was  permeated  by  the  Mosaic  spirit.  The  real 
essence  of  the  law  was  Mosaic,  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  to-day  in  calling  it  the  Mosaic  system. 

**  Was  there  no  revelation  from  Chd  before  900 
B,  C,  f  This  is  not  a  fair  implication,  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctly maintained  that  the  facts  underlying  these 
narratives  are  facts  which  were  known  to  all  the  in- 
tervening centuries ;  and  so  far  as  these  foots  carry 
with  them  the  lessons  found  thefe^  revdation  must 
be  acknowledged.    It  is  distinctly  maintained  that 


Abraham  handed  down  these  stories  in  a  purified 
form,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  teaching, 
which  was  revealed  from  God,  was  known  tothei)eo- 
ple  and  after  Moses*  time.  The  acceptance  of  the 
analysis  does  not,  therefore,  bring  down  the  date  of 
the  first  revelation  to  the  year  900  B.  C.  It  only  con- 
cedes that  the  present  literary  form  of  this  revelation 
dates  from  about  that  period.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  events  themselves  and  the  literary 
form. 

How  can  this  material  be  the  word  of  Ood,  and  yet 
contain  errors  and  inaccuracies  f  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  take  the  space  required  for  a  detailed  answer 
to  tiiis  question.  It  will  be  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to 
note :  1.  the  jMurallelism  between  Israelitish  history 
into  which  God  entered  in  a  special  way,  and  Israel- 
itish literature  given  above  (pages  410-18);  2,  the  . 
fact,  universally  accepted,  that  in  the  present  manu- 
scripts and  versions  of  our  Bible  there  are  errors  and 
inaccuracies;  8,  the  impossibility  of  supposing  a 
priori  that  anything  with  which  a  human  hand  has 
had  to  do  could  be  absolutely  perfect ;  4,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  demanding  absolute  freedom  from 
error  except  as  concerns  religious  truth. 

'*  How  can  a  statement  be  false  fn  fact  and  yet 
ideally  truef  In  this  form  the  question  is  often 
asked.  A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  this 
putting  of  the  question  is  a  begging  of  it.  In  reply 
to  it  we  may  say:  1.  That  according  to  the  hypothesis 
here  presented  the  statements  are  not  false  in  fact.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  these  statements  were  true 
in  their  essence.  2.  That  in  any  case  care  must  be 
taken  to  ^tinguish  fact  and  truth ;  there  are  many 
facts  ^lich  teach  no  truth ;  there  is  mudi  truth 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  fact.  8.  That  even 
fiction  has  been  employed  in  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history  for  the  inculcation  of  the  most  important 
truth.  Our  Lord  himself  employed  tlie  parable, 
which  is  a  species  of  fiction.  4.  That  the  phrase 
'*  idealized  history  "  presupposes,  in  the  case  of  every 
narrative  to  which  it  is  applied,  real  and  genuine 
history.  5.  That  this  phrase,  properly  interpreted, 
means  history  written  for  a  special  purpose,  implying, 
of  course,  something  different  from  and  higher  than 
history  written  merely  to  narrate  or  chronicle  facts." 

Following  are  Dr.  Harper's  answers  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  those  who  have  ignored  the  divine  ele- 
ment: 

**  How  can  it  be  shown  that  these  words  are  not  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  late  datef  This  follows 
from :  1,  their  external  character  (including  literary 
style  and  historical  allusions)  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  similar  stories ;  2,  their  fundamental  charac- 
ter in  relation  to  the  older  biblical  system,  the  begin- 
nings of  which,  we  must  concede,  date  back  to  great 
antiquity ;  8,  their  i)erfect  consistency  with  the  repre- 
sentations which  they  make  concerning  themselves. 

**  How  can  it  be  shown  that  Chd  acted  in  Hdyrew 
history  cw  in  no  other  f  This  is  the  teaching  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  for  if  we  study  Hebrew  history  in 
its  environment,  Hebrew  religious  teaching  in  the 
midst  of  the  teadiings  of  surrounding  iiationis,  the- 
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peculiar  oatoome  of  Xsraelitish  history  as  seeninNew 
Testament  history,  the  institutions  of  Israel  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations,  the  position  of 
Israel  to-day  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, — ^there 
is  sorely  no  gronnd,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
for  doubting  this  fundamental  position. 

"  /» thert  any  more  of  intpiratum  in  these  records 
than  in  the  toork,  for  example,  of  John  Bunyan  f 
Because  these  records  are  the  outgrowth  of  theocratic 
life,  a  life  into  which  GKkL  entered  as  into  no  other, 
the  inspiration  which  belongs  to  themisi)eculiar  and 
may  not  be  compared  with  that  of  even  the  world's 
greatest  thinkers.  This  is  something  unique  and  in- 
comparable. The  history  being  what  it  was,  the 
records  are  what  they  are.  If,  in  the  providence  of 
Gk)d,  there  shall  come  another  epoch'  in  the  world's 
history,  during  which  he  shall  select  and  treat  some 
nation  as  he  did  Israel  of  old,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  have  writing  to  which  may  be  accorded  the 
same  kind  of  inspiration  that  we  accord  to  the  Sacred 
Scripture. 

'' J«  the  predictive  element  sufficiently  spedjie  to 
prove  anything  f  Yes.  Even  upon  the  suppositloQ 
that  these  predictions  come  from  a  period  not  earlier 
than  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  B.  C,  we  find  in 
them  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  human  race  which  cannot 
be  explained  except  upon  the  ground  of  the  revela- 
tion from  God.  Prediction,  to  be  sure,  is  and  must 
be  general,  and  these  predictions  may  be  said  to  be 
generic  in  each  case.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
although  generic,  the  details  are  of  such  a  chanuster 
as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  have  been 
uttered  without  some  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
divine  plan,  or  at  all  events  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  that  plan. 

'*  Cannot  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  stories  he 
aoeowfUed  for  on  purely  natural  grounds  f  The  ef- 
fort to  do  this  has  been  made  many  times,  but  al- 
ways without  success.  It  is  just  as  great  a  mistake 
to  throw  out  the  supernatural  element  and  try  to  ex- 
plain everything  from  a  purely  natural  view  as  it  is 
to  throw  out  the  natural  element  and  try  to  explain 
everything  from  the  supernatural  view.  There  is, 
without  question,  natural  development,  but  in  con- 
nection with  this  and  permeating  it  through  and 
through,  there  was  a  divine  element.  If  we  allow 
this  divine  element  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
factors,  then  everything  may  be  said  to  be  natural. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  explain  the  presence  of 
certain  elements  in  Hebrew  history  and  narrative,  or 
the  absence  of  the  same  elements  in  the  history  and 
narrative  of  contemporaneous  nations,  without  ask- 
ing why,  if  in  the  former  case  it  was  natural,  it  does 
not  appear  also  in  the  latter? 

"  If  these  stories  are  divine  why  do  men.  Christians 
as  weR  as  skeptics,  so  largely  fail  to  recognize  the 
divine  element  f  Ko  one  will  deny  that  few  people, 
comparatively,  believe  in  the  historical  or  even  the 
religiona  value  of  these  stories.  This  does  not  dis- 
prove the  divine  element  in  them.  It  shows  merely 
liia^  these  people  deny  a  porticalar  cnirent  interpKe» 


tation  of  these  stories  and  that  the  world  supposed 
that  in  the  denial  of  this  particular  interpretation 
there  is  also  a  denial  of  the  divine  element  in  them. 
All  this  is  wrong.  A  reasonable  view  of  the  narra- 
tives  will  receive  acceptance.  It  is  because  men  have 
been  expected  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  artificial  and 
monstrous  interpretation  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  divine  element.  When  the  real 
facts  of  the  material  are  presented,  and  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  divine  element  is  understood,  men 
will  no  longer  hesitate  to  accept  these  chapters  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  divine  word  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  they  will  no  longer  make  their  un- 
belief in  these  chapters  an  excuse  for  their  unbelief 
in  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

JOURNAUSM  IN  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

THE  system  under  which  the  weekly  papers  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  are  offi- 
cially supervised  and  conducted  is  imperfectly  tmder- 
stood  outside  of  that  connection.  Much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  matter  by  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood, 
writing  in  the  December  Chautauquan.  Few  persons 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by 
Methodists  in  their  periodical  press.  Dr.  Flood  esti- 
mates it  at  $2,500,000,  exclusive  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  llie  combined  circulation  of  the  weekUes 
he  estimates  at  250,000.  The  General  Conference 
every  four  years  elects  the  editors  of  the  Christicm 
Advocate  (New  York),  the  Western  Christian  Advo* 
cote  (Cincinnati),  the  Northu)estem  Christian  Advo* 
cate  (Chicago),  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  (St. 
Louis),  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate^  the  North' 
em  Christian  Advocate  (Syracuse,  N.  T.),  the  CaH" 
fomia  Christian  Advocate  (San  Frandsoo),  and 
several  other  pi^Mrs  at  various  points.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate^  at  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate,  have  held  their  positions  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of 
Zion's  Herald,  at  Boston,  holds  his  place  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  New  England  Wesleyan  Association. 
Other  prominent  editors  in  the  church  are  Dr. 
J.  B.  Toung,  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  ; 
Dr.  D.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  ; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  the  PittOmrg  Christian  Advo- 
cate :  Dr.  B.  F.  Crary,  of  the  California  Christian 
Advocate ;  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  editor  of  Sunday 
school  periodicals ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Berry,  of  the  Epworth 
Herald,  and  Dr.  Wm.  V.  Kelley,  of  the  Methodist 
itetjietr (New  York).  Even  the  editors  of  the  "un- 
official "  papers,  of  which  there  are  many  scattered 
through  the  country,  must  answer  to  the  Annual 
Conference  for  errors  in  doctrinal  teaching,  or  for 
«<  inveighing  in  any  degree  against  the  established 
organization."  The  business  management  of  these 
journals  seems  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Methodist  book 
agents  veiy  largely.  Dr.  Flood  suggests  that  each 
paper  should  have  a  business  manager  of  its  own. 
He  alao  advocates  a  weekly  paper  at  a  dollar  a  year, 
iniMfenited. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PROTESTANT  PATRIOTISM  IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  Long^ 
man's  Magazine^  which  publishes  another  of 
the  Oxford  lectures  by  Mr.  Froude  on  the  English 
seamen  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  very  little 
in  it  about  seamen,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  Pope  and 
his  emissaries,  the  Jesuits,  who  succeeded  in  making 
patriotism  in  England  almost  synonymous  with  Prot- 
estantism in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 

HOW  THE  REFORMATION  BEOAK. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Froude  sets  forth  once  more  that 
Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  anything  but  dogmat- 
ical. He  says :  "  The  Reformation  at  its  origin  was 
no  introduction  of  novel  heresies.  It  was  a  revolt  of 
the  laity  of  Europe  against  the  profligacy  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy.  The  popes  and  cardinals  pretended  to 
be  the  representatives  of  Heaven.  When  called  to 
account  for  abuse  of  their  powers,  they  had  behaved 
precisely  as  mere  corrupt  human  kings  and  aristocra- 
cies behave.  They  had  intrigued ;  they  had  excom- 
municated ;  they  had  set  nation  against  nation,  sov- 
ereigns against  their  subjects ;  they  had  encouraged 
assassination ;  they  had  made  themselves  infamous  by 
horrid  massacres,  and  had  taught  one-half  of  foolish 
Christendom  to  hate  the  other.  The  hearts  of  the 
I)oor  English  seamen  whose  comrades  had  been  burnt 
at  Seville  to  make  a  Spanish  holiday  thrilled  with  a 
pacred  determination  to  end  such  scenes.  The  pur- 
pose that  was  in  them  broke  into  a  wild  war  music,  as 
the  wind  harp  swells  and  screams  under  the  breath 
of  the  storm.** 

RED  LETTER  SAINTS  OR  BLACK  TRAITORS? 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  article,  however, 
is  the  publication  of  a  document  which  Mr.  Froude 
had  unearthed  from  the  archives  of  Spain,  in  which 
Parsons,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  England, 
presents  in  summary  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
prompt  invasion  of  England.  It  is  ridiculous,  says 
Mr.  Froude,  to  regard  the  severity  with  which  such 
traitors  were  treated  as  an  instance  of  the  odium 
iJieologicum,  He  says:  **What  these  seminary 
priests  were,  and  what  their  object  was,  will  best 
appear  from  an  account  of  the  condition  of  England, 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Pope  and  Philip,  by 
Father  Parsons,  who  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
mission.  The  date  of  it  is  1585,  but  it  is  new,  and 
being  intended  for  practical  guidance,  is  complete  in 
its  way.  It  comes  from  the  Spanish  archives,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  open  to  suspicion. 

PARSONS'  "BRIEF  NOTE." 

"  Parsons  describes  his  statement  as  a  '  brief  note 
on  the  present  condition  of  England,'  from  which 
may  be  inferred  the  ease  and  opportuneness  of  the 
holy  enterprise.  '  England,'  he  says.  '  contains  fifty- 
two  counties,  of  which  forty  are  well  inclined  to  the 
Catholic.  Heretics  in  these  are  few,  and  are  hated 
by  all  ranks.  The  remaining  twelve  are  infected 
mpre  or  less,  but  even  in  these  the  Catholics  are  in 


the  majority.  Divide  England  into  three  parts ;  two- 
thirds  at  least  are  Catholic  at  heart,  though  many 
conceal  their  convictions  in  fear  of  the  Queen. 

"  '  The  enemies  that  we  bhail  have  to  deal  with  are 
the  more  determined  heretics  whom  we  call  Puri- 
tans, and  certain  creatures  of  the  Queen,  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Huntingdon,  and  a  few  others.  They 
will  have  an  advantage  in  the  money  in  the  treasury, 
the  public  arms  and  stores,  and  the  army  and  navy, 
but  none  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  camp.  The  leaders 
have  been  nuzzled  in  love-making  and  court  pleas- 
ures, and  they  will  all  fly  at  the  first  shock  of  war. 
They  have  not  a  man  who  can  command  in  the  field. 

"  *  In  the  whole  realm  there  are  but  two  fortresses 
which  could  stand  a  three  days'  siege.  The  people 
are  enervated  by  long  peace,  and  except  a  few  who 
have  served  with  the  heretics  in  Flanders  cannot 
bear  their  arms.  Of  those  few  some  are  dead  and 
some  have  deserted  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  a  clear 
proof  of  the  real  disposition  to  revolt.  There  is 
abundance  of  food  and  cattle  in  the  country,  all  of 
which  will  be  at  our  service  and  cannot  be  kept  from 
us.  Everywhere  there  are  safe  and  roomy  harbors, 
almost  all  undefended.  An  invading  force  can  be 
landed  with  ease,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  local 
pilots.  Fifteen  thousand  trained  soldiers  will  be 
sufficient,  aided  by  the  Catholic  English,  though,  (^ 
course,  the  larger  the  force,  particularly  if  it  includes 
cavalry,  the  quicker  the  work  will  be  done  and  the 
less  the  expense.  Practically  there  will  be  nothing 
to  overcome  save  an  unwarUke  and  undisciplined 
mob. 

*'  *  Sixteen  times  England  has  been  invaded.  Twice 
only  the  native  race  have  repelled  the  attacking  forpe. 
They  have  been  defeated  on  every  other  occasion,  and 
with  a  cause  so  holy  and  just  as  ours  we  need  not 
fear  to  fail.  The  expenses  shall  be  repaid  to  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  Catholic  King  out  of  the  property  of  the 
heretics  and  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  will  be 
ample  in  these  resources  to  compensate  all  who 
give  us  their  hand.  But  the  work  must  be  done 
promptly.' " 

WERE  THE  PRIESTS  RIGHT? 

Mr.  Froude  points  out  that  the  failure  of  the 
Armada  three  years  later  does  not  by  any  means 
prove  that  Parsons  was  wrong  in  his  estimate  as  to 
the  ease  with  which  England  might  have  been  over- 
run. The  circumstances  had  changed.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  dead,  the  determined  heretics  called 
Puritans  and  the  seamen  who  had  been  taught  to  de- 
test Spain  by  the  Inquisition  shattered  the  Armada 
before  a  landing  could  be  effected.  Mr.  Froude  evi- 
dently had  his  suspicions  that  if  the  Armada  had  ef- 
fected a  landing  it  would  have  subjected  the  patriotism 
of  Catholic  Englishmen  to  a  test  so  severe  that  it 
probably  would  not  have  emerged  triumphant.  The 
statement  by  the  priest  that  England  had  been  in- 
vaded sixteen  times,  and  that  only  twice  had  the 
native  race  succeeded  in  repelling  the  invader,  is 
likely  to  figure  conspicuously  in  future  arguments  in 
favor  of  increasing  the  English  navy. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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SCIENCE  A  NATURAL  ALLY  OF  RELIGION. 

AMONG  the  reasons  given  by  President  E.  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  in  the  New  World,  for  declar- 
ing science  a  natnral  ally  of  religion  are  these: 
Science  forces  ns  to  believe  in  the  unseen  ;  it  insists 
upon  pnre  love  of  tmth ;  it  reveals  primordial  being 
as  spirit,  not  matter,  confirming  this  tmth  through 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  gives  us  a  more  worthy 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  works  of  the  Deity 
to  His  purposes. 

President  Andrews  sounds  a  note  of  warning  to 
those  false  friends  of  religion  who  think  it  necessary 
to  continually  cry  "War"  when  there  is  no  war. 
*'  Religious  teachers  ought  to  beware  how  they  as- 
sume l^t  science,  or  any  statement  put  forward  in 
its  name,  conflicts  with  religious  truth.  Even  if  a 
tenet  of  science  is  not  proved,  and  is  destined  yet  to 
be  much  modified,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  contain  im- 
portant truth,  which  must  be  recognized  at  last,  put- 
ting to  shame  such  as  refused  its  right  to  be  heard. 
Religion  has  suffered  immeasurably  from  these  false 
alarms,  of  which  in  the  end  it  has  always  been 
obb'ged,  however  reluctantly,  to  admit  the  ground- 
lessness. But  this  confusion  is  not  the  worst.  To  do 
aught  against  real  science  is  to  shut  a  prophet's 
mouth,  to  stifie  a  voice  from  on  high.  We  may  be 
sure  of  it,  every  discovery  in  any  field  of  truth  has 
its  religious  beaming ;  to  suppress  or  to  hinder  this 
from  coming  to  due  influence  is  fighting  against  Gtod. 

**  Let  such,  then,  as  are  permitted  the  privilege 
fearlessly  and  zealously  engage  in  the  study  of 
science.  Its  objects  are  but  the  works  of  God.  We 
shall  be  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  Him,  and  if' 
they  fail  affectingly  to  remind  us  of  their  source,  it 
will  be  because  we  forbid  them  to  do  their  proper  and 
normal  work  upon  our  spirits.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  if  critical  study  of  the  world  ever  dulls 
a  man's  religious  sense,  or  fails  to  foster  his  appre- 
ciation of  divine  things,  it  must  be  because  he  has 
gotten  himself  involved  in  some  false  theory  or 
method,  or  because  he  is  simply  a  smatterer  and  no 
student  at  aU,  or  else  because  he  has  a  proud  heart 
and  will  not  learn.  Unless  one  is  humble  and  honest, 
science  will  of  course  not  guide  one  aright.  Vanity, 
hero  worship,  shibboleths  and  false  watchwords  are 
quite  as  plentiful  and  quite  as  dangerous  in  the  scien- 
tific as  they  are  in  the  theological  world. 

**  Propositions  relating  to  religion  are  to  be  sifted, 
like  others.  Creeds  two  centuries  hence  will  read 
somewhat  differently  from  ours.  But  the  substance 
of  religion  is  eternal,  and  the  man  who  supposes 
otherwise  is  very  shallow.  Not  to  take  into  acconnt 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom  the  fathers  all  rightly  rec- 
ognized as  theists,  depend  upon  it  that  Jerome.  Au- 
gustine, Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Hegel  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  not  fools  in 
affirming  a  spiritual  world  and  a  living  God  t  And 
a  Teacher  greater  than  any  of  these  was  not  confusing 
things  when  he  said  in  one  and  the  same  discourse : 
•  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,'  and  *  Seek  the  king- 
dom and  righteousness  of  GK)d.'  ^ 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS  AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


M- 


Suggestion  for  Munlolpalltlea. 

fISS  CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  writing  in  the 
Medical  Magazine  for  November,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  ophthalmia,  t^hich  should  be  read  by  all 
practical  philanthropists.  She  says  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  as  many  as  7,000  totally  blind  and 
as  many  half -blind  persons  in  England,  who  would 
not  have  lost  their  sight  if  the  local  authorities  had 
taken  the  very  simple  precaution  of  issuing  with  the 
vaccination  notices  a  small  printed  warning  as  to  the 
need  of  taking  care  of  tiie  eyesight  of  the  new-bom 
child.  Unfortunately  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  have  not  been  carried  out 
by  the  government.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  local  registrars  to  include  the 
following  very  small  leaflet  of  the  society  along  with 
the  vaccination  notices: 

Instructions  regarding  new  .bom  infants :  '*  If  the 
child's  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen  or  begin  to  run 
with  matter,  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  it  is  to  be  taken, 
without  a  day's  delay,  to  the  doctor.  The  disease  is  very 
dangerous,  and  if  not  at  once  treated  may  destroy  the 
sight  of  both  eyes."  The  Royal  GommissioQers  were  in 
fiivor  of  much  more  information  being  supplied  gratuit- 
ously through  sanitary  authority  or  post  office. 

At  present,  however,  not  even  this  irreducible 
minimum  of  information  is  supplied  to  any  one  ex- 
cepting by  the  municipalities.  Glasgow  leads  the 
way.  "  The  municipal  authority  of  Glasgow,  under 
that  distinguished  sanitarian.  Dr.  Russell,  have 
drawn  up  a  two-page  leaflet  of  instructions  to 
parents,  which  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  per- 
sons registering  the  birth  of  a  child  by  the  local  reg- 
istrars. The  number  of  copies  distributed  annually 
is  20,000,  at  a  total  cost  to  municipality  of  $25  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  these 
brief  *  Hints  on  Management  of  Children '  not  only 
contains  the  advice  urged  by  the  Ophthalmic  Society, 
but  other  much-needed  directions  as  to  proper  food 
and  clothing.  ** 

The  only  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  taken  action  in  this  direction  is  Manchester,  and 
it  is  not  the  municipality  which  has  done  anjrthing 
by  a  voluntary  association.  Miss  Smith  says  :  <*  The 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  have 
issued  instructiims  (under  the  sanction  of  Professor 
Bansome  and  others)  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  no 
possible  sane  man  could  be  found  srho  would  not 
wish  it  *  God  speed.' " 

Miss  Smith  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  children  bom  in  England  have  not  the 
advantaij^e  of  medical  attendance  or  skilled  assistance. 
In  several  large  towns,  among  which  are  Wolver- 
hampton and  Macclesfield,  doctors  are  absent  from 
no  fewer  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  births.  This  being 
so,  it  is  still  more  important  that  the  untrained  mid- 
wife and  the  still  more  untrained  mother  should  be 
told  what  simple  steps  ^ould  be  taken  in  order  to 
save  the  child's  eyesight. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  SPREAD  AND  CURE  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

DR.  ROBSON  ROOSE  writes  on  "The  Spread  of 
Diphtheria  *'  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  From 
his  paper  it  wonld  seem  that  diphtheria  increases 
steadily  side  by  side  with  the  improvements  in  sani- 
tary administration. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  DIPHTHEBIA  IN  EUROFB. 

Dr.  Rooee  says  :  '*  The  average  mortality  varies  in 
different  epidemics ;  it  generally  ranges  between  25 
and  40  per  cent.  During  the  last  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  cases  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  Lon- 
don, though  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  has 
considerably  diminished.  In  the  metropolitan  area  in 
1889,  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  numb^^  1,617 ;  in 
1892,  they  were  1,969  ;  while  in  1893,  €hey  reached  a 
total  of  8.265.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  644  deaths  were  registered  from  diphtheria, 
and  1,826  from  the  same  cause  in  England  and  Wales. 
Recent  observations,  extending  over  eight  years,  in 
Prussia,  show  a  yearly  average  mortality  of  more 
than  40,000  children  from  diphtheria,  the  number  of 
deaths  almost  equaling  the  fatality  from  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  whooping  cough  combined.  The 
fact  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  has  more 
than  doubled  in  London  during  the  twenty  years 
terminated  by  1890,  and  has,  moreover,  increased  to 
a  leas  extent  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
especially  in  many  cities  and  towns,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  alarm  not  unmixed  with  surprise.  During 
this  period  many  sanitary  laws  have  been  passed,  and 
their  provisions  have  been  vigorously  carried  out  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  well  trained  and  competent  officers.  ** 

THE  CAUSES  OF  ITS  DfOBEASE. 

Dr.  Boose  discusses  the  causes  of  this  strange  and 
menacing  increase.  He  says  :  ''  Itis  highly  probable 
that  the  spread  of  diphtheria  is  promoted  in  a  very 
special  maimer  by  the  maamng  together  of  large  num- 
bers of  children,  as  occurs  at  the  present  day  in  many 
of  our  elementary  schools.  This  view  has  been  forci- 
bly advocated  by  Dr.  Thome,  who  has  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

* '  Season  and  climate  exert  but  little  influence  on  the 
development  and  spread  of  diphtheria,  but  the  disease 
is  more  common  in  temperate  and  cold  climates  than 
in  the  tropics." 

HOW  TO  BEMEDT  IT. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Roose^s  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  the  malady  could  be  kept  In 
check:  '"The  notification  and  isolation  of  cases 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  sedulously  carried  out ;  but 
there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way.  Sore  throat 
is  a  very  common  complaint ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold,  and  a  condition  which 
may  pass  into  diphtheria  may  exist  for  many  hours 
without  exciting  the  least  suspicion.  When  cases  of 
diphtheria  occur  in  any  locality,  all  forms  of  throat 
disease  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated  and  exam- 
ined by  a  medical  practitioner.  The  efficient  venti- 
lation of  schools  would  do  much  to  check  the  spread 
of  all  infective  diseases.    If  natural  ventilation  could 


not  be  achieved,  artificial  means  of  supplying  fresh 
air  ought  to  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pens'"  of  any  such  method.  When  a  case  of  un- 
doubted diphtheria  has  occurred  among  children  at- 
tending a  school,  the  buildings  should  be  forthwith 
closed  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  sufferers  should  be  isolated,  and  visits 
from  other  children  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 
The  milk  supply  will  require  special  attention,  and 
all  insanitary  conditions  should  be  remedied  as  far 
as  possible." 

ANTI-TOXINE. 

Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  <'  Recent  Science  "  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  tells  briefly  how  anti-toxine,  the 
new  preservative  against  diphtheria,  was  discovered: 
"  Instead  of  introducing  a  deadly  virus,  and  then  try- 
ing to  cure  it  by  chemicals,  an  attenuated  diphtheria 
(or  tetanus)  poison  was  used  for  vaccination — all  bac- 
teria and  their  spores  having  been  removed  by  filtra- 
tion from  the  vaccinating  liquid,  and  the  morbid 
properties  of  the  poison  itself  having  been  reduced 
by  the  addition  of  certain  chemicala.  This  attenuated 
poison  was  injected  into  a  quite  sound  sheep  (or 
horse)  in  such  limited  quantities  as  to  obtain  but  a 
very  feeble  reaction  of  fever ;  and  the  injections  were 
repeated  until  the  animal  was  accustomed,  so  to  say, 
to  the  poison,  and  no  more  fever  was  provoked  by 
subsequent  injections.  Then  stronger  doses,  up  to 
three  and  six  cubic  inches  of  the  attenuated  poison, 
were  resorted  to ;  and  when  they  also  had  no  marked 
effect,  an  injection  of  the  most  virulent  diphtheria 
poison,  such  as  would  kill  outright  an  untrained 
.  sheep,  was  attempted.  If  it  did  not  provoke  diphthe- 
ria, the  sheep  or  horse  was  considered  immune,  and 
the  serum  of  its  blood  could  be  used  to  cure  diphthe- 
ria in  other  animals.  This  method  was  gradually 
perfected,  and  it  was  discovered  by  Roux  that  tlie 
serum  need  not  be  drawn  each  time  afresh.  It  may 
be  desiccated,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  such  state 
without  losing  its  properties.  The  curative  effects  of 
such  serum  are  really  wonderfuL" 

ITS  AI^LBOBD  CURBS. 

How  remarkable  these  results  are  may  be  jirfjhflred 
from  the  following  case,  with  which  Dr.  Boose  con- 
cludes his  article  in  the  Fortnightly :  *<  In  the  Paris 
Children's  Hospital,  previous  to  the  serum  treatment, 
the  mortality  had  scarcely  ever  been  below  50  per 
cent.  From  February  1  to  July  24,  1894,  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  less  than  24  per  cent,  among  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  children  treated  with  anti- 
toxine.  During  the  same  time,  at  the  Trousseau  Hos- 
pital, where  the  serum  treatment  was  not  used,  the 
mortality  amongst  five  hundred  and  twenty  cases 
was  equal  to  60  per  cent.  Similar  and  even  more 
striking  experiences  have  been  reported  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  In  our  own  country,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  anti-toxine,  the  treatment 
has  been  adopted  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases.  The  results  have  been  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  potency  of  the 
remedy.    Up  to  November  10,  Sir  J.  Lister's  appeal 
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had  produced  aboat  £500,  one-quarter  of  the  som  re- 
quired to  enable  the  association  to  prepare  the  semm 
on  an  adequate  scale.  The  necessity  is  urgent,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  £1,600  will  be 
promptly  supplied.*' 

It  is  well  to  know,  however,  that  the  merits  of 
anti-toxine  are  gravdy  questioned  by  the  GK)rman 
experts.  Mr.  Boose  says:  "The  views  of  Berlin 
medical  circles  appear  to  be  very  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  cure  for  diphtheria.  At  a  numerously 
attended  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association,  held 
some  days  ago  in  the  capital.  Dr.  Hansemann,  the  as- 
sistant of  Professor  Virchow,  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  stated  diat  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
question,  he  had  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 
1»  The  LAffler  bacillus  cannot  be  indisputably  rec- 
ognized as  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  as  it  occurs  in 
many  other  diseases ;  2,  the  prophylactic  character 
of  the  serum  has  not  been  proved ;  8,  it  is  not  a 
specific  remedy,  as  certain  cures  have  not  been 
demonstrated  ;  and,  4,  the  serum  is  by  no  means  un- 
injurious  to  the  human  body.  Dr.  Hansemann's 
criticiams  were  heartily  applauded." 


DR.  HOLMES,  ANATOMIST. 

AQLIMPSE  of  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  as  lecturer  on 
anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  afforded  by  Mr.  David  W.  Cheever,  writing 
in  the  Harvard  Oraduatet^  Magazine : 

*'Dr.  Holmes  was  accurate^  punctual,  precise,  un- 
varsring  in  patience  over  detail,  and  though  not  an 
original  anatomist  in  the  sense  of  a  discoverer,  yet  a 
most  exact  descriptive  lecturer  ;  while  the  wealth  of 
illustration,  comparison  and  simile  he  used  was  un- 
equaled.  Hence  his  charm ;  you  received  informa- 
tion, and  you  were  amused  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  always  simple  and  rudimentary  in  his  instruc- 
tion. His  flights  of  fancy  never  shot  over  his  hearers* 
heads.  *  Iteration  and  reiteration '  was  his  favorite 
motto  in  teaching. 

«*  Often  witty,  he  could  also  be  serious  and  pathetic ; 
'  and  he  possessed  the  high  power  of  holding  and  con- 
trolling his  rough  audience.  In  those  days  academic 
manners  were  rude,  and  even  the  gentle  botanist 
Gray  was  forced  to  suspend  a  lecture  because  of  the 
pea-shooters  used  by  the  students.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Holmes  found  his  lecture  floor  literally  strewn 
with  spitballs,  which  had  been  thrown  during  the  pre- 
ceding hour  at  Professor  Jackson  and  his  odorous 
pathological  specimens.  He  had  them  ail  carefully 
collected  in  a  bowl,  which  they  nearly  filled,  and  this 
was  covered  with  a  clean  white  napkin  and  placed 
bedde  his  cadaver.  Entering  the  lecture  arena,  he 
said  that  he  had  first  a  new  specimen  to  show  them, 
and  raising  the  napkin  disclosed  the  offensive  missiles. 
A  shriek  of  laughter  followed.  Then  taking  the 
matter  seriously  in  hand,  he  delivered  a  touching 
address,  saying,  "  It  is  not  at  Dr.  Jackson  you  aim 
these  spitballs,  but  at  the  museum  and  at  Pathology, 
on  which  he  toils  away  his  life,  coUecting  facts  by 
whidi  you  and  your  children  may  live.    It  is  not  at 


me  you  direct  them,  but  against  knowledge,  against 
science,  against  all  civilized  progress,'  etc.  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  brought  his  audience  to  shame,  to 
silence  and  respect.** 

'*Too  qrmpathetic  to  practice  medicine.  Dr. 
Holmes  soon  abandoned  the  art  for  the  science,  and 
always  manii[ested  the  same  reverence  for  death  and 
tenderness  for  animals.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  have  a  freshly  killed  rabbit  for  his  lectures,  he 
always  ran  out  of  the  room,  left  me  to  choloroform 
it,  and  besought  me  not  to  let  it  squeak.  .In  his 
earlier  years,  however.  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  devoid  of 
professional  aspirations  and  of  success.  Winner  of 
three  consecutive  Boylston  Prize  Essays,  his  paper  on 
'Intermittent  Fever  in  New  England'  first  rec- 
ognized a  tendency  to  recur  in  malarial  disease, 
which  has  since  spread  again  over  our  State ;  while 
his  '  Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence '  may 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  sepsis,  and  aseptics,  which  have  since  become 
the  law  and  the  pride  of  surgery  and  medicine. 

*<His  interest  in  his  proferaion  and  in  medical 
societies  was  profound  and  constant.  Following  the 
lead  of  the  elder  Bigelow,  he  early  developed  a 
skepticism  of  drugs  as  panaceas  ;  believed  with  him 
in  the  natural  progress  and  self -limitation  of  disease, 
taught  that  doctrine  of  expectancy  which,  carried  to 
excess,  ended  in  a  therapeutic  nihilism.  From  this, 
and  from  the  bathos  of  infinitesimals,  science  has 
slowly  and  surely  emerged  through  the  discoveries  of 
chemistry,  of  cellular  pathology,  and,  later,  of  bac- 
teriology, which  is  now  revolutionizing  theories  and 
practice,  by  microscopic  research. 


MR.  LANG  ON  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

IN  his  monthly  causerie,  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship," 
in  LongmarCs  Magazine,  Mr.  Lang  gossips 
pleasantly  about  the  modem  boy's  taste  in  literature. 
"  When  boys  love  •  The  Superfluous  Woman,' "  he 
says,  "  and  fondly  peruse  '  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night,'  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  begin  to  despair 
of  boys  and  of  everything."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
**  only  one  boy  in  a  hundred' cares  for  reading." 

**  In  spite  of  this  defense  of  the  British  boy,  as  not 
one  wliit  more  illiterate  than  his  father  who  begat 
him,  I  certainly  do  marvel  that,  if  a  lad  can  get 
Marryat  as  easily  as  Kingston,  he  should  prefer  the 
latter,  or  any  contemporary  writer  for  boys,  to  the 
creator  of  'Peter  Simple'  and  'Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy.'  The  good  Captain,  our  old  friend,  is  as  much 
superior  to  modem  authors  of  boys'  books  of  mari- 
time adventure  as  Fielding  is  to  the  author  of  '  The 
Tellow  Aster.*  And  Marryat  has  no  erudition  to 
puzzle  boys,  no  tedious  passages  to  repel  them.  He 
writes  of  what  he  saw  and  knew,  with  humor,  spirit, 
sympathy,  kindness.  He  was  a  part  of  those  great 
national  deeds  whieh  he  records ;  but  if  boys  won't 
read  him  one  cannot  help  it  *  The  newest  tale  is 
ever  the  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  men,'  says  Homer, 
and  *  Peter  Simple'  is  not  new.  But  it  will  endure 
when  the  new  tales  are  pulp. 


.«o 


THE  REk'lElV  OF  REk'IElVS. 


REALISM  AND  THE  NEW  ROMANCE. 

MR.  W.  R.  THAYER  publishes  in  the  Forum  an 
article  entitled,  *•  New  Story  Tellers  and  the 
Doom  of  Realism." 

THB  REVIVAL  OF  BOUAMTICISM. 

Mr.  Thayer  sees  great  significance  in*  the  fact  that 
the  rising  novelists  of  onr  day  are  '*  not  Realists  but 
Romanticists,  not  analysts  bnt  story  tellers.*^  In 
this  new  class  he  numbers  Caine,  Doyle,  Zangwill, 
Wejrman,  Crockett,  du  Manner,  Stevenson.  Craw- 
ford and  Rndyard  Kipling — ^men  who  '*  are  writing 
the  novels  which  the  multitudes  are  sitting  up  late  to 
read."  Moreover,  there  are  new  popular  editions  of 
Scott  and  Dumas  p^.  All  which,  the  writer  thinks, 
goes  to  show  that  the  doom  of  Realism  is  sealed,  and 
he  believes  that  the  time  has  already  come  when  we 
may  take  an  accurate  historical  view  of  Realism  and 
specify  some  of  its  results. 

THE  RISE  OF  BEAUBM. 

Realism  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  great 
scientific  movement  of  the  century,  says  Mr,  Thayer. 
<*  Observation  and  experiment,  these  were  the  two 
methods  by  which  the  'experimental  novelist' 
should  produce  his  work."  This  was  the  doctrine 
expounded  in  France  by  Zola  and  in  America  by  Mr. 
Howells,  a  doctrine  which  sought  to  annihilate  all 
preconceptions  and  literary  idols.  **Even  Shakes- 
peare was  not  spared.  At  his  martyrdom  we  show 
that  genius,  too,  must  go,  and  soon  the  dictum  came 
that '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius,*  that  what  the 
unscientific  f oreworld  called  by  that  name  is  only  a 
strong  congenital  predisposition  plus  indefatigable 
perseverence."  Mr.  Thayer  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
novelist,  in  the  Realist's  conception,  was  a  dispassion- 
ate investigator  of  phenomena  and  a  patient  laborer 
in  the  task  of  classifying  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tion **He  [the  Realist]  disdained  anything  except 
an  exact  reproduction  of  real  life.  To  him,  as  to  the 
man  of  science,  there  should  be  neither  beauty  nor 
ugliness,  great  nor  small,  good  nor  evil ;  he  was  im- 
partial ;  he  eliminated  the  personal  equation ;  he 
would  make  his  mind  as  unprejudiced  as  a  photo- 
graphic plate. 

CBinCISM  OF  THE  REALIST'S  DOCTRINE. 

"  The  *  scientific  method '  applied  in  this  way  is  not 
the  method  for  portraying  hxmian  nature.  Only  the 
human  can  understand,  and  consequently  interpret, 
the  human  ;  how,  therefore,  shall  a  man  who  boasts 
that  he  has  dehumanized  himself  so  that  his  mind  is 
as  impartial  as  a  photographic  plate,  enabling  him  to 
look  on  his  fellow-beings  without  preferring  the  good 
to  the  bad,  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly— how  shall  he 
be  qualified  to  speak  for  the  race  which  does  dis- 
criminate, does  prefer,  does  feel  ?  The  camera  sees 
only  the  outside  ;  the  Realist  sees'uo  more,  and  so  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  him  *  Epidermist,' 
one  who  investigates  only  the  surface,  the  cuticle  of 
life— usually  with  a  preference  for  dirty  skin." 


INDUSTRY  VERSUS  THE  IMAGINATION. 

''  By  the  imagination  have  all  the  highest  creations 
of  art  and  literature  been  produced,  and  the  general 
truths  of  science  and  morals  been  discovered  ;  for  the 
imagination  is  that  supreme  faculty  in  man  which 
beholds  reality  ;  it  is  the  faculty,  furthermore,  which 
synthesizes,  which  vivifies,  which  constructs.  The 
Epidermist,  whose  forte  is  analysis,  discarding  the 
imagination,  has  hoped  by  accumulating  masses  of 
detail  to  produce  as  sure  an  effect  of  reality  as  genius 
produces  by  using  a  few  essentials.  Tet,  merely  in 
the  matter  of  illusion,  this  is  an  inferior  method.  If 
Mr.  Kipling,  for  instance,  can  in  a  jMira^ph  illude 
his  readers  to  the  extent  he  desires,  whereas  it  takes 
Mr.  Howells  or  Mr.  James  ten  pages  to  produce  an 
illusion,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  Epiderm- 
ism  as  a  means  of  literary  expression.'* 

RKATJRM  A  PHASE  OF  DECADENCE. 

Mr.  Thayer  concludes  that  Realism  has  been  a 
token  that  fiction  was  the  slave  of  the  scientific 
method,  and  therefore  it  has  indicated  a  decadence 
in  literature.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  realistic 
novels  will  be  read  by  future  generations.  He  be- 
lieves that  they  wUl  die,  not  because  they  are  nasty, 
or  morbid,  or  petty,  but  because  they  are  dulL 
*' Against  dullness  the  gods  themselves  have  no 
refuge  save  in  fiight." 

HOW  POPULAR  NOVELISTS  WORK. 
A  Group  Of  Interviews. 

THERE  are  several  papers  in  this  month's  maga- 
zines made  of  interviews  with  living  novelists, 
in  which  they  let  the  public  more  or  less  into  the 
secret  of  how  they  work. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker. 

In  the  Young  Man  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  who  is  to 
write  their  serial  next  volume,  explains  how  it  is  that 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  wander  off  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  between  the  production  of  his 
novels.  He  says :  *'  I  worked  at  night  for  years,  and 
I  never  awoke  fresh  in  the  morning ;  the  body  is  a 
very  sensitive  machine,  which  requires  a  good  deal 
of  grooming  and  shepherding.  My  friends,  and  per- 
haps others,  wonder  why  I  suddenly  start  off  to  the 
Continent,  or  Mexico,  or  Labrador,  or  the  United 
States ;  I  do  it  because  I  feel  that  there  is  danger  in 
keeping,  as  I  am  disposed  to  do,  too  closely  to  my 
work.  What  may  appear  as  eccentricity  in  making 
these  sudden  long  journeys  is  a  very  deliberate 
method  of  life,  which  has  at  least  produced  this  re- 
sult :  that  I  am  always  fresh  in  feeling,  and  I  am 
younger  at  thirty-two  than  I  was  at  twenty-one. 

'*  I  have  almost  arranged  with  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  world),  who 
is  granting  me  facilities  which  I  .believe  have  never 
been  given  before,  to  take  a  journey  which  has 
been  in  my  mind  for  years.  My  plan  is  to  go  up 
through  Canada  to  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  from 
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there  to  the  Peace  River  country,  and  thence  by  Lake 
Athabasca  and  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Mackenzie 
River  or  the  Coppermine  River.  I  propose  to  winter 
at  Hudson's  Bay  Fort,  and  in  the  spring  to  come 
down  in  a  southeasterly  direction  with  the  great 
flotilla  of  fur-laden  canoes,  to  York  Factory  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  then  to  take  the  yearly  ship  home  to 
London*** 

Mr.  Barln^r-Qould. 

In  CassdTa  Family  Magazine  the  novelist  placed 
under  requisition  is  Mr.  Baring-Gtould.  When  he 
was  asked  how  he  thought  out  his  plots  he  replied  : 
♦*  Well,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  work  myself 
in  bed.  If  I  have  reached  any  crucial  point  in  a 
story,  if  I  am  embarrassed  as  to  which  of  several 
courses  to  adopt,  I  can  practically  think  of  nothing 
else  till  it  is  settled  ;  it  is  the  last  titling  I  can  think  of 
on  going  to  sleep  at  night  and  the  first  on  wakening 
in  the  morning.  The  story  of  *  Mehalah,'  I  remem- 
ber, was  thought  out  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless 
night  when  I  had  my  living  of  Mersea,  in  Essex.  I 
had  spent  the  great^  part  of  the  day  with  the  super- 
hitendent  of  the  coastguard,  who  had  taken  me  in 
his  boat  to  a  deserted  old  house  on  the  dreary 
marshes.  In  this  uncanny  place,  in  fact,  we  had 
eaten  a  frugal  lunch.  When  I  went  to  bed  the  spot 
haunted  me,  and  almost  unconsciously  I  began  to 
make  it  the  scene  of  a  story.  The  very  next  day  I 
started  writing  out  the  story  and  gave  all  my  leisure 
to  it  till  the  book  was  finished. 

*'  As  a  rule  I  write  one  novel  a  year.  People  have 
got  an  impression,  I  think,  that  as  a  novelist  I  am 
much  more  prolific.  This  Ib  probably  because  two  or 
three  books  of  mine  have  happened  to  appear  simul- 
taneously, owing  to  publishing  arrangements  with 
which  you  are  doubtless  familiar.  As  I  have  told 
you,  I  work  hard  at  a  book  when  once  it  Ib  begun ; 
bat  its  preparation  occupies  me  not  a  little  time.  I 
do  not  keep  note-books,  but  trust  entirely  to  my 
memory  for  incidents,  impressions,  etc.  I  think  out 
my  {dot  and  my  characters  without  having  recourse 
to  paper,  and,  before  actually  beginning  the  MS., 
merely  make  a  prSda  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter. 
Occasionally  I  take  a  character  from  real  life,  0(mi- 
nderably  modifying  it,  however,  in  doing  so.*' 

Ml88  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

Li  the  Young  Woman  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  she 
does  her  work  :  "  In  summer  I  rise  at  6.80  ▲.]!.,  take 
half  an  hour's  stroll  on  the  Downs,  read  for  half 
an  hour  some  favorite  classic  (I  have  now  in 
hand  the  Prometheus  of  JQschylus,  which  I  almost 
know  by  heart),  then  I  work  till  1  p.m.,  allowing  no 
intermptioiL  A  little  rest  after  lunch,  a  walk,  tea 
—often  partaken  with  sympathetic  friend  or  friends, 
sometimes  the^xcuse  for  a  little  reunion.  Then,  from 
5  to  8  in  my  study  again,  this  time  to  read,  not  write, 
and  give  myself  the  relaxation  of  a  little  music.  Oc- 
casiooal  visits  to  London  or  elsewhere,  two  months 
or  more  in  France  every  year— this  is  my  existence." 


"Which  of  your  books.  Miss  Betham-Edwards, 
best  gives  your  views  of  life  ?  '* 

"  *  The  Sylvestres,*  *  Disarmed,*  *  The  Romance  of 
a  French  Parsonage,'  and  *  Felicia.'  If  I  am  asked 
my  opinion  as  to  the  secret  of  a  happy  life,  I  should 
say,  first  and  foremost,  the  conviction  of  accom- 
plishing consci^atiously  what  as  an  individual  yon. 
are  most  fitted  for ;  next,  the  cultivation  of  the 
widest  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  sympathies 
(especially  in  the  matter  of  friendships);  and  lastly, 
freedom  from  what  I  will  call  social  superstitions 
— ^that  is,  indifference  to  superficial  conventionalities 
and  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar ;  in  other  words,  the 
preservation  of  one's  freedom,  of  what  the  French 
call  une  vie  de  (Ugagiet 

**  I  may  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  b^gan  to  write 
without  any  thought  of  money  or  fame,  simply  and 
solely  because  I  felt  it  my  vocation,** 

Sarah  Grand. 

The  Woman  at  Home  describes  Sarah  Ghund  at 
home.  In  the  course  of  the  article  the  interviewer  ' 
thus  rei)orts  the  authoress'  views  on  the  "  Heavenly 
Twins : "  "I  think,"  said  Sarah  Grand  slowly, "  that 
the  time  was  rii>e  for  such  a  book.  I  had  the  strong* 
est  conviction  that  there  was  something  very  wrong 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  in  the  '  Heavenly 
Twins '  I  did  what  I  could  to  suggest  a  remedy.  That 
the  thought  of  cultured  readers,  both  in  England  and 
America,  had  been  running  in  the  same  direction, 
was  shown  by  the  welcome  which  my  theories  re- 
ceived. I  have  had  the  kindest  letters  from  entire 
strangers,  thanking  me  for  speaking  out  so  fearlessly. 
Medical  men,  too,  have  written,  commending  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  physiological  parts  of  the  book.  One 
reviewer,  I  may  mention,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  take  a  course  of  physiology.  The  fact 
is,  that  for  five  years  I  made  a  close  study  of  the  sub- 
ject under  eminent  medical  men.  I  should  greatly 
deprecate  any  change  that  would  tend  to  make  women 
less. womanly.  My  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  is  not  to  lower  the  wcnnan,  but  to  raise  th6 
man.'* 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ghimd  refused  to  tell  even  the  title  of 
her  new  book.  Her  lips  are  sealed  upon  any  work 
on  which  she  is  engaged.  She  says:  "Contrary to 
the  practice  of  a  well-known  novelist,  every  bit  of 
whose  work  is  hammered  out  in  conversation  before 
he  puts  pen  to  paper,  and  who  discusses  each  charac- 
ter, each  scene,  even  the  slightest  incidents  and  dove- 
tailings,  I  never  speak  of  my  unpublished  book.  To 
my  work  such  a  method  would  be  fatal.  My  ideas 
would  become  common  when  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 
I  think  it  is  not  enough  to  lock  only  one's  manuscript 
in  a  bureau ;  I  have  to  keep  the  whole  delicate 
process  of  creation  concealed  from  any  outside  criti- 
cism." 

The  interviewer  gives  the  following  details  concern- 
ing Sarah  Grand's  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  her 
own  sex:  "She  has  interested  herself  in  the  poor 
girls  of  London.    She  goes  every  Thursday  evening^ 
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when  in  town  to  Mn.  Frederic  Harrison's  Qirls' 
Guild  at  Newton  Hall,  Fetter  Lane,  and  there  she 
joins  like  a  sister  in  the  amosements  and  ocenpations 
of  the  members.  '  This  sommer,'  she  told  me, '  we 
have  provided  onr  girls  with  very  pretty  xmif orms 
for  g3rmna8tics,  and  many  of  them  look  charming  in 
them— yon  would  hardly  know  them  for  the  pale, 
pinched-looMng  London  work  girl.' 

'*  Servants,  too,  have  long  attracted  Madame  Sarah 
Grand's  warm  symjwthy.  She  is  making  a  stndy  of 
the  character  of  a  little  servant  girl  from  the  country, 
who  may  some  day  play  her  part  among  the  great 
ladies  of  Momingquest." 

CONCERNING  "SHIPS.  THAT  PASS." 

MISS  HARBADEN  tells,  in  the  January  Mc- 
Clure%  many  entertaining  facts  about  her 
now  famous  book,  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 
She  certainly  deserves  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
chronicle  now  that  "  it  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  its 
publishers,"  a  reflection  which  must  be  all  the  sweeter 
in  that ''  they  said  it  could  not  possibly  sell ;  that  it 
was  morbid  and  pessimistic  from  beginning  to  end ; 
that  the  attempts  at  sentiment  and  pathos  rang  false ; 
that  there  was  nothing  original  in  it  But  for  all 
that,  if  it  had  been  in  three  volumes,  they  would 
have  published  it,  as  they  admired  the  style  and 
appreciated  the  workmanship — or  words  somewhat 
to  that  effect." 

These  publishers  were  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  enterprising  firms  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  better  example  of  the  difficulty 
of  judging  the  value  of  a  book  before  it  has  been 
given  to  folks  to  read.  It  is  certainly  not  in  order  to 
rail  at  these  mistaken  gentlemen,  for  the  loss  of  the 
book  was  a  misfortune  which  not  the  most  censorious 
could  construe  into  a  fault. 

HOW  THE  BOOK  WAS  WBITTEN. 

Miss  Harraden  had  despaired  of  a  title,  and  finally 
used  Longfellow's  words,  being  unconscious  of  their 
derivation.  The  story  was  written  after  a  severe  and 
very  weakening  illness. 

**  When  I  began  my  work  again,  I  had  no  idea  of 
inventing  a  story  about  Petershof ;  but  as  I  bent 
lazily  over  the  blank  sheet  of  paper,  memories  of  the 
Kurhaus  came  crowding  over  me,  and,  much  to  my 
own  astonishment,  the  first  chapter  contrived  itself. 
But  that  did  not  help  me  greatly,  for  I  could  not 
think  what  to  make  out  of  the  characters  which  I 
had  thus  casually  introduced  on  the  scene ;  but  I 
went  on  in  a  dull  kind  of  way,  not  knowing  from  one 
sentence  to  another  what  I  was  going  to  say  next. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  I  arrived  at  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  th^t  I  felt  I  was  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  my  people  and  to  form  some  vague  idea  of  what 
might  possibly  be  done  with  them.  But  for  all  that, 
it  was  a  very  vague  idea ;  and,  indeed,  the  dimness 
of  purpose  pursued  me  to  the  last  word  of  the  book. 
The  great  drawback  was  that  I  could  not  use  my 
hand  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  at  a 
time  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  hindrance  my 
work  seemed  to  me  hopelessly  disconnected,  done  in 


such  snatches,  and  withoot  the  advantage  of  ood- 
tinuous  application.  But,  with  the  excep&oa  of  a 
word  here  and  there,  I  made  no  alterations,  and  the 
pages  stand  just  as  I  originally  wrote  them." 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

ONE  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  literary  pro- 
ductions was  an  article  for  the  December 
Forum  entitled  '•The  Chief  Influences  on  my  Career." 
Mr.  Hamerton  sums  the  matter  up  in  his  opening 
par  graph : 

'*  The  most  powerful  influences  over  my  life  have 
been :  1.  Literature.  2.  Nature  in  Landscape.  8. 
The  Graphic  Arts.  4.  Society.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  I  should  put  human  intercourse  last,  but  the 
reason  is  that  I  have  lived  very  much  in  the  country, 
both  in  England  and  France,  and  especially  in  Scot- 
land, where  books  and  landscapes  were  more  easily 
accessible  than  cultivated  people.  Society,  for  me, 
has  been  chiefly  in  London,  and,  in  a  minor  degree, 
in  Paris.  My  debt  to  books  is  infinite  and  my  love  of 
reading  seems  to  increase  with  age.  As  for  natural 
landscape,  it  has  always  been  to  me  an  unfailing 
pleasure,  an  inexhaustible  study,  and  a  source  of  re- 
freshment and  consolation.  The  Graphic  Arts  inter- 
ested me  first  because  they  could  represent  landscape 
more  or  lees  faithfully ;  not  till  later  did  I  understand 
them  as  an  expre^on  of  human  sentiment  and 
creative  genius." 

Mr.  Hamerton's  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  the 
coxmtry,  but  the  country,  he  says,  *'  teaches  nothing 
by  itself,"  and  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  city 
life  in  Manchester  and  London.  He  never  knew  his 
mother,  who  died  very  early,  and  he  lost  his  father 
in  his  tenth  year.  He  missed  the  advantages  of  Ox- 
ford because  he  found  himself  xmable  to  sign  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  He  acquired,  however,  a  good 
classical  education,  but  at  eighteen  he  determined  to 
be  a  landscape  painter. 

•   CHOICE  OF  AN  ARTIST'S  CAREKR. 

'*  I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  and 
had  learned  almost  from  childhood  what  drawing* 
masters  used  to  teach  in  those  days.  It  did  not 
amount  to  very  much,  but  it  helped  to  foster  the  in- 
tensely strong  instinct  of  affection  that  I  had  for  the 
scenery  of  the  north  of  England  and  still  more  for 
the  sublimer  scenery  of  Scotland.  This  brought  me 
under  new  influences,  as  it  led  me  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  artists  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
while,  for  the  time,  I  completely  abandoned  my  classi- 
cal studies  just  when  they  might  have  been  most 
profitable  and  most  effectual.  However,  the  pursuit 
of  painting  gave  me  access  to  other  ideas  which  were 
a  great  refreshment  to  my  mind  and  increased  my 
interest  in  nature.  Besides  this,  it  enlarged  my 
acquaintance  with  mankind.  Toung  gentlemen 
in  England  were  then  exclusively  tmder  the  di- 
rection of  clergymen.  I  had  been  so  myself  from 
the  age  of  five  to  that  of  eighteen.  In  the  provincial 
upper  class  at  that  time  artists  were  personally  quite 
unknown  and  were  supposed  to  be  idle  and  dis-' 
reputable." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DICKENS. 

IN  fhe  Christmas  number  of  the  Y<mng  Man  and 
Young  Woman  there  is  an  interview  with 
Qiarles  Dickens'  daughter,  which  contains  many 
interesting  items  concerning  the  great  novelist.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  an  account  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  Dickens  in  his  work  f 

'* '  He  was  usually  alone  when  at  work,  though 
there  were,  of  course,  some  occasional  exceptions, 
and  I  myself  constituted  such  an  exception.  During 
our  life  at  Tavistock  House  I  had  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  with  an  almost  equally  long  convalescence. 
During  the  latter  my  father  suggested  that  I  should 
be  carried  every  day  into  his  study,  to  remain  with 
him«  and  although  I  was  fearful  of  disturbing  him, 
be  assured  me  that  he  desired  to  have  me  with  him. 
On  one  of  these  mornings  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
endeavoring  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  while  my  father 
wrote  busily  and  rapidly  at  his  desk,  when  he  sud- 
denly jumped  from  his  chair  and  rushed  to  a  mirror 
which  hung  near  and  in  which  I  could  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  facial  contortions  which 
he  was  making.  He  returned  rapidly  to  his  desk, 
wrote  furiously  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
again  to  the  mirror.  The  ftu^ial  pantomime  was  re- 
sumed, and  then  turning  toward,  but  evidently  not 
seeing  me,  he  b^^an  talking  rapidly  in  a  low  voice. 
Ceasing  this  soon,  however,  he  returned  once  more 
to  his  desk,  where  he  remained  silently  writing  trntil 
luncheon  time.  It  was  a  curious  experience  for  me 
and  one  of  which  I  did  not,  until  later  years,  fully 
appreciate  the  purport.  Then  I  knew  that  with  his 
natural  intensity  he  had  thrown  himself  completely 
into  the  character  that  he  was  creating,  and  that  for 
the  time  being  he  had  not  only  lost  sight  of  his  sur- 
roundings, but  had  actually  become  in  action,  as  in 
imagination,  the  personality  of  his  pen. 

PBKOCXnJPATION. 

« <  After  the  moming*s  dose  work  he  was  some- 
times quite  preoccupied  when  he  came  in  to  luncheon. 
Often  when  we  were  only  our  home  party  at  Gkid's 
ffin,  he  would  come  in,  take  something  to  eat  in  a 
aaechanical  way,  and  return  to  his  study  to  finish  the 
woric  he  had  left,  scarcely  having  spoken  a  word. 
Our  talking  at  these  times  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
him,  though  any  sudden  sound,  as  the  dropping  of  a 
qpoon  or  the  clicking  of  a  glass,  would  send  a  spasm 
of  pain  across  his  face.' 

**The  railway  accident  which  befell  Dickens  in 
June,  1866,  has  naturally  impressed  itself  very  clearly 
upon  his  daughter's  memory.  She  speaks  of  the  irre- 
sistible feeling  of  intense  dread  from  which  Dickens 
was  afterward  apt  to  suffer  whenever  he  foxmd  him- 
self in  any  kind  of  conveyance.  'One  occasion,' 
she  says, '  I  especially  recall ;  while  we  were  on  our 
way  from  London  to  our  little  country  station, 
Hlgham,  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us,  my 
father  suddenly  clutched  the  arms  of  the  railway- 
carriage  seat,  while  his  face  grew  ashy  pale,  and 
great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead, 
and  though  he  tried  hard  to  master  the  dread,  it  was 


so  strong  tiiat  he  had  to  leave  the  train  at  the  next 
station.  The  accident  had  left  its  impression  upon 
the  memory,  and  it  was  destined  never  to  be  effaced. 
The  hours  spent  upon  railroads  were  thereafter  hours 
of  pain  to  him.  I  realized  this  often  when  traveling 
with  him.  and  no  amotrnt  of  assurance  could  dispel 
the  feeling.'"  

MR.  FROUDE. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  paper  in  Blackwood'a 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Skelton,  who  describes  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend  and  a  disciple  his  late 
master,  the  historian  Froude. 

MR.  FROUDB'S  PEBSONAL  AFPBARANCB. 

''  He  was  a  singularly  bright  and  vivacious  com- 
panion ;  his  smile  was  winning  as  a  woman's ;  pos- 
sibly he  did  not  always  unbend,  but  when  he  unbent 
he  unbent  wholly.  In  congenial  society  he  was  ready 
to  discourse  on  every  topic  in  the  heaven  above  or  on 
the  earth  beneath  ;  and  when  at  his  best  he  was  not 
only  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  but  a  really  suggest- 
ive talker.  But  while  he  had  a  passionate  scorn  of 
meanness  and  truckling,  he  had  an  equally  passion- 
ate reverence  for  truth,  as  he  understood  it,  whatever 
guise  it  assumed.  The  mask  might  be  sometimes  as 
impassive  as  Disraeli's ;  but  behind  it  was  an  almost 
tremulous  sensitiveness— a  tenderness  easily  wounded. 
His  presence  was  striking  and  impressive— coal-black 
eyes,  wonderfully  lustrous  and  luminous  ('  eyes  full 
of  genius— the  glow  from  within'— as  Dr.  John 
Brown  said);  coal-black  hair,  only  latterly  streaked 
with  gray ;  massive  features  strongly  lined— massive 
yet  mobile,  and  capable  of  the  subtlest  play  of  expres- 
sion. For  myself  I  can  say  without  any  reserve  that 
he  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  man  I 
have  ever  known.  To  me,  moreover,  not  only  the 
most  interesting,  but  the  most  steadfastly  friendly." 

MR.  FROUDB  ON  THE  CALVINISM  OF  TO-DAT. 

Mr.  Skelton  then  quotes  extensively  from  a  series 
of  letters  stretching  over  the  last  thirty  years  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  life,  from  which  we  extract  some  of  the  more 
characteristic  passages.  Speaking  of  some  of  the 
more  debased  or  degraded  developments  of  Scotch 
Calvinism,  Mr.  Froude  asserts  :  "  Alas  !  that  Knox's 
Kirk  should  have  sunk  down  into  the  thing  which  is 
represented  in  those  verses.  .  .  •  The  horrible 
creed  is  not  new.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  much  the 
same.  And  after  all,  if  it  is  once  allowed  that  Gk>d 
Almighty  will  torture  poor  devils  for  ever  and  ever 
for  making  mistakes  on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  I 
don't  see  why  any  quantity  of  capricious  horrors  may 
not  be  equsJly  true.  Given  the  truth  of  what  all 
English  orthodox  parsons  profess  to  believe,  and 
Hephzibah  Jones  may  believe  as  much  more  in  the 
same  line  as  he  pleases.  Only  I  think  our  opinion 
ought  to  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  we  would 
accept  existence  on  such  terms  before  we  were  sent 
into  the  world." 

THAT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Of  Calvinism  itself  Mr.  Froude  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer, although  it  was  the  Calvanism  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  rather  than  that  of  the  nineteeth  that  com- 
manded his  devotion.  On  this  point  he  says  :  **  It  is 
a  paradox  to  say  that  old  Calvinism  was  not  doctrinal 
in  the  face  of  the  Institute  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  little  in  ordinary  life  they  talked  or  wrote 
about  doctrine.  The  doctrine  was  never  more  than 
the  dress.  The  living  creature  was  wholly  moral 
and  political,— so  at  least  I  think  myself." 

Speaking  of  his  lecture  on  Calvinism  on  another 
occasion,  Mr.  Froude  wrote :  **  I  don't  mean  to  med- 
dle with  the  metaphysical  puzzle,  but  to  insist  on  the 
fact  historically  that  this  particular  idea  has  several 
times  appeared  in  the  world  under  different  forms 
and  always  with  the  most  powerful  moral  effect. 
The  last  reappearance  of  it  in  Spinoza,  and  virtually 
in  Goethe,  is  the  most  singular  of  all.  .  .  .  They 
have  believed  in  Election,  Predestination,  and,  gen- 
erally, the  absolute  arbitrary  sovereignty  of  Qod; 
and  these,  and  not  the  moderate  Liberals  and  the  rea- 
sonable prudent  people  who  seem  to  us  most  com- 
mendable, have  had  the  shaping  of  the  world's 
destinies." 

THE  DAMNABILITT  OF  THE  '*  SATURDAY  BEVDEW.** 

Another  curious  expression  of  his  religious  belief 
comes  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  Swinburne:  "The  Saturday  Review 
temperament  is  ten  thousand  thousand  times  more 
damnable  than  the  worst  of  Swinbume^s  skits.  Mod- 
em respectability  is  so  utterly  without  GK)d,  faith, 
heart ;  it  shows  so  singular  ingenuity  in  assailing  and 
injuring  everything  that  is  noble  and  good,  and  so 
systematic  a  preference  for  what  is  mean  and  paltry, 
that  I  am  not  surprised  at  a  young  fellow  dashing  his 
heels  into  the  face  of  it.*' 

RUSSIAN  AND  TURK. 

Mr.  Fronde's  political  opinions  found  free  expres- 
sion in  these  letters.  Of  i)oliticians  he  had  the  lowest 
opinion.  Regarding  Lord  Palmerston  he  wrote  in 
1865  :  "  Pam.  cares  for  nothing  but  popularity  ;  he 
will  do  what  the  people  most  interested  wish ;  and 
he  would  appoint  the  Devil  over  the  head  of  Gabriel 
if  he  could  gain  a  vote  by  it." 

His  distrust  of  Gladstone  made  him  look  kindly 

even  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  «*  I  see  plainly  that  G^ 

is  driving  the  ship  into  the  breakers.  ...  I  men- 
tioned at  a  party  of  M.  P.'s  the  other  night  that 
throughout  human  history  the  great  orators  had  been 
invariably  proved  wrong.  There  were  shrieks  of  in- 
dignation ;  but  at  last  it  was  allowed  that  facts 
looked  as  if  it  were  true.  Will  you  write  on  Dizzy 
now?" 

Mr.  Froude  was  very  hearty  Anti-Turk,  his  senti- 
ments on  that  subject  bringing  him  for  once  into  line 
with  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Writing  in 
September,  1877,  after  the  first  reverses  before  Plevna, 
he  said:  **This  Eastern  business  is  very  frightful, 
and  will  bring  an  ugly  train  of  mischiefs  behind 
it,  worse  than  any  which  were  anticipated.  No 
Ehiropean  government  can  allow  Moslem  fanaticism 
to  come  off  completely  victorious.  The  Turk,  I  fear, 
is  like  the  bull  in  a  Spanish  circus.    However  splen- 


didly he  fights,  and  however  many  men  and  horses 
he  kills,  he  is  none  the  less  finished  off  in  the  end  by 
somdxxiy.  Providence,  that  *  loves  to  disappomt  the 
devil,'  will  probably  bring  one  good  out  of  it  all--4t 
reform  of  the  Russian  administration.  That  democ- 
racies should  promote  the  wrong  man  to  high  place  is 
natural  enough,  but  thtre  is  no  excuse  for  an  auto- 
crat." 

Of  men  of  letters  Mr.  Froude  had  but  small  opinion. 
He  said  on  one  occasion:  "The  ablest  men  in  the 
country  at  this  time,  1  believe,  are  lawyers,  engineers, 
men  of  science,  doctors,  statesmen,  anything  but 
authors.  If  we  have  only  four  supreme  men  at  present 
alive  among  us,  and  if  Browning  and  Ruskin  are  two 
of  those,  the  sooner  you  and  I  emigrate  the  better." 

The  whole  of  the  article  is  full  of  interesting  paa- 
e,  of  which  these  are  but  samples. 


THE  POPULAR  PRESENTATION  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
*  *  T  J  NIVERSrr Y  EXTENSION  "  contains  an  arti- 
vJ  cle  by  Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  on  **  The  Popular  Presentation 
of  English  Literature,"  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows :  • 

Critical  reviews  and  magasines  do  not  reach  the 
masses.  Schools  and  colleges  can  at  best  only  train 
the  next  generation.  The  only  means  available  for 
the  present  is  the  popular  lecture  courses,  such  as 
University  Extension  provides.  The  authors  and 
other  star  lecturers  who  still  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  the  Lyceum,  cater  to  popular  amusement,  or  some- 
times to  the  higher  tastes  of  the  cultured  few.  But 
it  may  fairly  bo  assumed  that  any  serious  eftart  to 
educate  the  people  will  follow  the  methods  of  Exten- 
sion. How,  then,  do  these  methods  deal  with  litera- 
ture and  criticism  ? 

First,  should  each  of  these  lecture  courses  (1)  treat 
a  series  of  detached  authors,  or  (2)  deal  with  a  defined 
period,  or  (8)  discuss  more  exhaustively  a  single  cate- 
gory or  topic— e.  g,,  the  sonnet?  A  lecture  on  a 
favorite  author  may  stimulate  a  few  to  read  him.  It 
can  hardly  train  the  hearer's  critical  faculties  at  the 
same  time.  The  discussion  of  a  period  unifies  the 
course  better ;  but  literary  history  is  not  literature. 
It  does  not  teach  us  to  discriminate  and  appreciate. 
It  should  be  pursued  with  caution,  therefore,  even  in 
the  University,  —  much  more  sparingly  in  popular 
work. 

The  third  method  meets  the  general  and  rightful 
demand  for  scientific  treatment.  Knowledge  of 
flowers  can  be  imparted  only  by  botanical  science. 
The  sonnet  may  be  made  the  subject  of  as  attractive 
and  profitable  a  course  as  the  flora  of  a  region,  or 
comets,  or  magnetism.  Of  course,  the  popular  lecturer 
cannot  presuppose  knowledge  of  Italian,  nor  refer  to 
a  library  of  books.  But  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treas- 
ury of  Song  and  Lyrics "  alone  offers  rich  materiaL 
The  popular  discussion  of  single  authors  should  lead 
the  communities  up  to  their  scientific  work  in  their 
second  or  third  course. 
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The  lectnrer  shonld  speak  extempore  as  far  as  x>06si- 
Ue.  He  shonld  avoid  minute  detail.  He  should  not 
suddenly  and  harshly  shock  his  audience's  prejudices 
^-t.  g.9  by  saying  smart  things  at  the  expense  of  an 
author  generally  beloved,  like  Longfellow,  or  Lew 
Wallace.  Nor  should  his  hearers  be  xudely  re- 
minded of  their  own  limitations.  In  genersJ,  the 
teacher  should  cultivate  symi>athy  with  his  audiences, 
and  not  ride  his  own  hobbies. 

Recent  critics  ridicule  Extension  for  offering  culture 
to  housemaids.  But  popular  suffrage  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  popular  education  is  also  a  neces- 
sity. Progress  consists  of  such  risky  stages.  No 
agency  is  an  xmmixed  blessing,  but  Extension  aids  in 
the  war  against  ignorance.  Its  lecturers  on  litera- 
ture can  bring  some  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  or 
Homer  to  those  now  bUnd.  Some  may  thereby  be 
rendered  discontented  with  useful  tasks.  But  the 
sun  is  not  to  stop  shining  because  some  eyes  are  weak, 
nor  shall  all  candles  be  extingushed  to  save  the  fool- 
ish moths. 

OUR  LEGISLATURES. 

SOME  very  sensible  remarks,  both  in  criticism  and 
defense  of  American  legislative  bodies,  are 
offered  by  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Bridgman  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  ofPoliiica  for  December.  Mr.  Bridgman 
justly  complains  that  the  people  do  not  appreciate 
the  true  function  of  these  bodies. 

'*  Neither  the  function  of  the  legislature  as  a  po- 
litical factor,  nor  its  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
high  political  talent,  nor  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  body  politic  are  appreciated 
by  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  the  diKredit  of  the 
people  that  they  fail  to  rise  to  the  standard  of  ap- 
preciation and  to  the  noble  demand  for  service 
which  are  the  due  of  the  law-making  body.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  above  the  will  of  man,  is 
the  law  of  the  well-being  of  the  state.  To  attain  a 
rig^t  conception  of  this  law  and  to  put  it  in  practice 
Is  the  noblest  service  any  man  can  render  his  fellows. 
There  stands  the  legislature,  created,  in  so  far  as 
men  recognize  the  laws  above  them,  by  a  will  above 
the  human  will,  an  unconscious  embodiment  of  that 
will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  individual  human 
wills,  in  an  attitude  of  obedience  to  the  good  of  the 
state,  a  body  above  which  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
to  control  its  constitutional  action,  most  honorable  in 
its  t^ace  in  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  most  impor- 
tant in  its  service,  mostdignified  in  its  acts,  most  nec- 
€eBary  to  the  good  of  every  person  in  the  state.  To 
tbe  institution,  as  such,  too  great  honor  will  never  be 
paid,  however  much  we  may  condemn  the  individu- 
als of  any  particular  year.  Too  lofty  a  conception 
cannot  be  held  of  what  it  ought  to  be  in  its  relation 
to  the  people.  How  much,  then,  are  the  voters  un- 
worthy of  the  good  they  might  get  from  it  who  pur- 
sue the  almighty  dollar  during  the  entire  year,  ex- 
cept an  hour  on  election  day  (and  many  do  not  give 
even  that  hour),  and  have  little  thought  of  the  exalted 
character  and  function  of  that  body  to  which  they 


elect  the  members  ?  How  inevitable  is  it  that  with  a 
legislature  elected  with  so  little  of  appreciation  be- 
forehand, there  should  be  so  little  of  appreciation 
afterward,  and  that* what  has  been  made  with  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  its  lofty  worth  should  be 
treated  with  contempt  after  its  work  is  done  ?  *' 


THE  CABINET  AND  ITS  SECRETS. 

IN  CasselVB  Family  Magazine,  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid 
has  a  gossipy  article  concerning  "The  British 
Cabinet  and  Its  Secrets,*'  in  the  course  of  which  he 
brings  out  very  clearly  how  surprising  it  is  that 
Cabinet  secrets  should  be  so  well  kept. 

A  secret  that  is  known  to  twenty  people  is  usually 
regarded  as  no  secret  at  all ;  but  Cabinet  secrets  are 
usually  known  to  a  score  of  persons,  and  yet  they 
have  seldom,  hardly  ever,  leaked  out.  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  says  :  "It  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  these 
secrets  should  be  kept  so  well,  seeing  that  they  can- 
not be  confined  entirely  to  the  actual  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  private  secretaries  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  of  at  least  one  or  two  other  Ministers  know 
many  of  the  most  important  secrets.  Yet  there  is 
only  one  recorded  instance  of  a  private  secretary  be- 
tra3ring  his  chief.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  tiie  Cabi- 
nets are  being  held  small  dispatch  boxes  are  con- 
stantly being  sent  round  among  the  members.  These 
contain  the  most  confidential  documents,  important 
dispatches,  drafts  of  bills,  memoranda  addressed  by 
individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  their  colleagues, 
and  the  comments  of  the  latter  upon  them  ;  and  all 
these  documents  are  printed.  It  is  true  that  each 
bears  upon  it  the  words, '  Most  secret ;  for  the  use  of 
the  Cabinet.'  But,  remembering  how  other  private 
and  confidential  documents  have  become  public,  one 
may  well  wonder  at  the  almost  complete  immunity 
from  disasters  of  this  kind  that  these  Cabinet  docu- 
ments have  enjoyed.  They  are  printed,  I  ought  to 
say,  in  the  confidential  printing  department  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  the  subordinates  are  as  trust- 
worthy as  if  they  were  private  secretaries  or  even 
Cabinet  Ministers  themselves. 

**  Accidents  happen  sometimes,  of  course,  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  even  then  good  fortune  seems  to  fol- 
low the  attempt  to  guard  these  august  secrets  from 
the  profane  gase.  When  the  Home  Rule  bill  of  1898 
was  being  prepared  by  the  Cabinet,  and  when  the 
most  intense  curiosity  prevailed  everjrwhere  as  to  its 
character,  a  member  of  a  certain  famous  club  went 
up  to  a  table  in  the  dub  library  to  write  a  letter.  He 
noticed  that  some  printed  documents  had  been  left 
on  the  table  by  the  gentleman  who  last  sat  there,  and 
he  was  about  to  push  them  carelessly  on  one  side 
when  his  eye  caught  certain  words.  Among  the 
documents  was  the  secret  draft  copy  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill." 

The  person  into  whose  hands  this  precious  docu- 
ment fell  was  a  confidential  private  secretary,  who 
promptly  sealed  up  the  Cabinet  secret  and  dispatched 
it  to  its  owner.  Notwithstanding  all  this  secrecy, 
however,  there  are  occasional  stories  of  scenes  which 
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have  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet.  With  one  of  these 
Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid  concludes  his  article :  *'  There 
is  another  and  still  more  memorable  scene  of  the 
same  kind  of  which  I  have  had  a  private  acconnt. 
On  the  second  of  March  last,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  last  time.  He 
knew  it,  and  his  colleagnes  knew  it,  bat  the  outer 
world  did  not  know.  That  he  was  about  to  retire 
was  by  this  time  known  to  all ;  but  only  the  initiated 
knew  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  Cabinet.  The  man 
who  had  been  present  at  a  greater  number  of  Cabinet 
meetings  than  any  other  Englishman  of  this  century, 
he  who  had  in  four  successive  ministries  presided 
over  the  secret  deliberations  of  his  colleagues,  was 
now  meeting  thetn  for  the  last  time,  and  meeting 
them  simply  to  say  farewell.  There  was  a  pathetic 
scene  at  that  particular  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  One 
who  was  present  has  so  far  violated  the  secrecy  of  his 
office  as  to  tell  me  that  nearly  all  were  in  tears  as  for 
the  last  time  they  gathered  round  their  veteran 
leader  and  silently  shook  hands  with  him.  No  more 
would  they  hear  his  voice  in  the  innermost  coxmcils 
of  the  State ;  the  foremost  figure  in  the  Parliamentary 
life  of  their  time  was  passing  from  them.  Such  a 
meeting  was  an  event  of  historic  interest,  and  it  has 
furnished  a  subject  which  the  painter  will  probably 
some  day  make  his  own.** 

FRANCOIS  COPPEE. 

TEGB  brightest  of  the  many  interesting  articles  in 
the  current  number  of  Nordisk  Tidakrift  is 
Nils  Erdmann's  study  of  '*  The  Life-history  of  Fran- 
cois Copp^.*^  The  vivid  description  of  the  hot- 
blooded,  lively,  bold-tongued  Bohemian  circle  in 
which  the  bard  moved,  introduced  as  a  freshling 
by  his  first  Mend  and  benefactor,  Catulle  Mend^, 
the  poet,  Ib  most  fascinating.  Mend^  himself  was 
at  that  time  chief  of  the  circle— a  twenty-year-old 
sympathetic,  strong-willed,  energetic  youth,  remark- 
ably handsome,  with  long  fair  locks  flowing  over  his 
shoulders,  a  dazzling  white  complexion,  agreeable 
manners,  and  elegant  appearance.  He  had,  however, 
got  himself  into  disrepute  and  low  water  by  the 
writing  of  a  ribald  song,  when  Copp^  first  met  him, 
and  his  family  had  wisely  treated  him  to  cold 
shoulder,  and  withdrawn  from  him  their  pecuniary 
support.  His  Coventry  was  the  dark  little  attic  of 
the  **  Blue  Dragon  "  inn,  and  here  Copp6e  paid  him 
his  first  visit.  A  while  later  Mendds  was  pardoned, 
received  his  family's  sujjport  anew,  and  moved  out 
of  the  •*  Dragon  *'  to  pleasanter  quarters,  where*  he 
once  more  gathered  about  him  kindred  sxnrits  of  wit, 
intellect  and  genius.  He  had  only  a  sleeping  room 
and  a  salon.  There  was  but  little  furniture,  but  his 
bookshelves  were  filled,  and  his  walls  were  well 
decorated  with  paintings  and  engravings.  He  held 
a  reception  every  Wednesday.  The  guests  were  wel- 
comed by  himself,  apd,  stepping  in,  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  charming  goddess,  attired  in  red 
and  lounging  on  a  couch  smoking  a  cigarette.  Here 
stood  the  promising  young  poet  L6on  Qadel,  his  face 


framed  in  with  dark  hair  and  beard,  and  looking 
somewhat  like  a  Southern  Christ.  Here  sat  a  future 
symbolist,  Stephane  Mallarm6,  little,  cool,  clerical  in 
appearance*  **  dreaming  about  a  poet-art  that  must  be 
music  ;  verses  that  should  give  all  the  impression  of 
a  whole  symphony."  And  here  was  a  brown  Creole, 
Her6dia  of  Havanna,  he  who  has  just  recently  entered 
the  Academy  ;  over  yonder,  Glatigny,  the  actor-poet, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  circus  clown,  tall,  with 
broad  mouth,  little  head,  large  ears,  and  rapturously 
admired  because  he  is  **in  print;"  and  just  within 
the  door  stands  Catulle  of  the  long  locks  himself, 
thinner  now,  and  looking  like  Napoleon  at  Arcole. 
There  is  a  ring  at  the  door ;  a  cry  of  "  ViUiers  I  Vill- 
iers  !  *'  and  a  young  man  enters,  with  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  who  tosses  back  "his  flood  of  hair,"  bows, 
presses  the  hands  of  one  and  another  of  the  guests, 
rolls  a  cigarette,  twists  his  moustache,  and  presently 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  sings  a  dark  improvisa- 
tion d  la  Baudelaire.  Count  Villiers  d*Adam  lived, 
says  Erdmann,  as  in  a  dream.  It  was  known  that  he 
had  for  a  short  time  buried  hipiself  in  a  cloister,  and 
served  for  a  short  time,  too,  with  the  Pope's  Zouaves. 
'For  the  rest,  none  was  his  confidant  or  intimate. 
Into  this  charmed  circle  is  Copp6e  now  introduced — 
'*  a  tall,  thin  youth  with  a  refined  appearance,  shy 
eyes,  something  of  the  derk  about  him  in  his  slim 
but  new  and  well-brushed  suit,  but  with  a  certain 
elegance,  nevertheless,  in  his  exterior,  an  ironical 
charm  in  his  humor,  and  something  indescribably 
gentle  and  melancholy  in  his  whole  personality  that 
makes  him  noticeable,  and  almost  compels  one  to 
look  at  him.*'  On  Saturdays,  the  poet  Leconte  de 
Lisle  held  a  reception  in  his  rooms  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalides.  There  was  tea,  poetry  and  reciting, 
and  here  young  Fran^oisi  might  chance  to  receive  a 
nod  from  the  gray-haired,  ApoUo-like,  and  somewhat 
haughty  host. 

In  the  existing  ''Passage  Choiseul"  wasalittla 
shop,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  over- 
crowded with  books.  It  was  kept  by  Alphonse 
Lemerre,  antiquary  and  bookseller,  and  here  every 
afternoon  between  four  and  six  swarmed  the  long- 
haired and  as  yet  unknown  young  bards  and  wita. 
Fair-whiskered  Lemerre,  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Bonsard,  allowed  the  lively  impecunious  youths  all 
their  own  way;  the  air  was  filled  with  merry 
laughter,  noisy  jokes,  riotous  debate.  Lemerre's 
hunchbacked  assistant  was,  on  the  other  hand,  any- 
thing but  a  friend  to  the  Bohemians,  whose  tricks 
scared  away  the  customers  and  played  the  mischief 
with  trade.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng  was  a  young 
man,  earnest  and  gentle,  with  a  beautiful  black  beard, 
and  a  constant  smile  for  the  startling  paradoxes  of 
his  comrades.  It  was  the  poet  Andr6  Theuriet,  a 
promising  d&mtant,  who  was  about  to  publish  a 
volume  of  i)oetry,  **  Le  Chemin  de  Bois,'*  which  won 
a  prize  from  the  Academy  and  brought  him  fame. 
Lemerre  was  the  friend  and  publisher  of  the  poor 
young  rhymesters.  He  printed  their  organ,  Lt  PoT' 
nasse  Contemporain,  which  lived  three  years,  and 
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not  only  were  their  poems  printed,  but  they  received 
some  honorarium.  Copp6e  had  now  gained  an  en- 
trance into  the  literary  world.  He  had  worked  hard 
and  unselfishly  for  his  mother  and  sisters ;  he  left  his 
old  work  now,  and  became  a  bard  in  earnest.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1809  that  he  won  any  real  fame. 
On  the  14th  of  January  in  that  year  his  first  play, 
**he  Passant,"  was  performed  at  the  Od^on.  His 
dibut  was  a  conquest.  All  Paris  raved  about  him. 
His  old  chums  "  The  Parnassians*'  overwhelmed  him 
with  their  sincere  applause  and  congratulations — 
among  them  Oautier,  Theodore  de  Banville,  Augier, 
Sully  •  Prudhomme  —  all  men  of  genius  —  laurel 
crowned.  His  fame  is  made.  Newspapers  tell  of 
his  life,  of  the  sweet  and  tender  mother  whom  he 
worships.  Far  away  in  the  provinces  **  Le  Passant " 
is  being  played;  neckerchiefs  d  la  Copp6e  are  in 
every  shop  window.  The  Princess  Mathilde  Bona- 
parte is  his  patroness.  Through  her  he  obtains  a  post 
at  the  library  of  the  Senate;  in  her  salon— where 
every  Wednesday  circles  a  throng  of  artists  and 
authors— he  makes  new  friendships;  here  meets 
Taine,  Ernest  Benan,  the  brothers  Gk)ncourt,  the 
artist  Fromentin,  and  in  Flaubert— a  kindred  spirit 
— finds  a  firm  friend. 

But  Erdmann's  pages  must  be  read  to  receive 
justice.  The  figures  portrayed  have  almost  tho  glow 
of  life,  the  style  of  description  is  so  enthusiastic  and 
so  clear,  and  Ck)pp6e,  **  with  the  world  sorrow  of  a 
Musset  in  his  eyes,'*  and  that  nameless  charm  that 
women  feel  and  love— even  when  **  Le  Passant"  was 
being  played  it  was  whispered  that  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  Mile.  Agar  were  openly  rivaling  for  the  young 
poet's  favor— is  himself  so  fascinating  a  subject. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUTE  AND  CARDIFF. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  TOWN"  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  DoUman's  article  in  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  It  is  a  copiously  illustrated  paper 
describing  Cardiff  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Cardiff, 
which  in  half  a  century  has  sprung  up  from  being  a 
village  of  10,006  inhabitants  to  a  town  of  180,000, 
owes  its  position,  says  Mr.  DoUman,  to  the  wealth, 
enterprise  and*  foresight  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Bute,  whose  fame  outside  Cardiff  rests  largely  upon 
his  having  served  as  the  hero  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
"  Lothair."  It  was  his  father  who  decided  to  invest 
his  fortune  in  the  future  of  Cardiff,  as  he  had  the 
greatest  possible  stake  in  the  development  of  the  coal 
and  iron  trade.  The  present  marquis  did  not  come 
of  age  until  1875,  but  he  set  himself  to  following  up 
the  work  which  his  father  had  begun.  He  built  new 
docks,  from  which  more  coal  is  shipped  than  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  together,  and  devoted  him- 
self generally  to  the  development  of  the  town.  He 
has  served  as  its  mayor,  and  the  castle,  with  its  moat 
and  ancient  keep,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  local  lions.  Rothe  Park  has  been  given  by  Lord 
Bute  to  the  town  as  a  recreation  ground,  and  three 
out  of  the  other  four  recreation  grounds  of  Cardiff 
were  not  only  given,  but  were  maintained  by  Lord 
Bute. 


DECORATIVE  ART  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGUND. 

EUGENE    GRASSET    and    decorative    art    in 
France  together  form  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Studio  (London). 

HOME  DECORATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

M.  Octave  Uzanne,  the  writer,  is  filled  with  anx- 
iety because  of  the  plethora  of  painted  canvas  turned 
out  every  year  in  France,  and  thinks  it  would  be 
entertaining  to  study  with  prophetic  vision  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  is  impressed 
with  the  taste  which  presides  at  the  fitting-up  of  an 
English  home:  *'ln  England,  a  movement  that 
makes  progress  every  day  has  manifested  itself  for 
more  than  thirty  years— a  movement  endowing 
architecture,  furniture,  and  even  ordinary  and  do- 
mestic articles,  with  a  veritable  springtide  of  form, 
arrangement  and  color.  The  fascinating  element  of 
originality  in  English  decoration  is  as  soothing  as 
the  first  signs  of  early  spring,  and  we  must  admit, 
however  grudgingly,  that  in  decorative  art  France  is 
barren  and  unproductive." 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art  of  November  and  December,  en- 
titled '*  English  Arts  and  Crafts  from  a  Frenchman's 
Point  of  View."  In  it  M.  Victor  Cbampiez  first  dis- 
cusses the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
Mr.  Lewis  Day,  and  others,  and  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society.  He,  too,  has  a  good  opinion  of  English 
decorative  art. 

EUO£NE  ORASSBTS*  ART. 

M.  IJzanne  traces  back  the  origin  of  this  sterility 
and  then  turns  to  Eugdne  Grasset,  whose  works  have 
lately  been  exhibited  at  Paris— ornamental  drawingH, 
sketches  for  architecture,  furniture,  etc.,  water  color 
drawings,  studies  for  stained  glass,  specimens  of  illus- 
tration, book  covers,  posters,  etc,  "  Impervious  to 
the  theories  of  painter  cliques,  or  of  men  of  the  day,  * 
careless  of  fashion,  without  vanity  of  any  kind,  he 
seems  to  hide  his  personality  with  as  much  care  as  he 
does  his  works,  with  which  he  never  allows  himself 
to  be  satisfied.  In  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  crafts- 
man not  often  pressed  to  hand  over  a  design  '  copy- 
right free,'  Grasset  has  thrown  into  all  branches  of 
industrial  art  the  spirit  of  a  commanding  person- 
ality. 

**His  cartoons  for  stained  glass  are,  numerically 
speaking,  quite  extraordinary ;  his  posters,  his  chro- 
mo-typography,  his  catalogue  and  book  covers,  his 
tapestry  panels,  his  designs  for  furniture  of  all  sorts, 
his  architectural  work,  his  lithography,  his  innumer- 
able decorative  works,  might  furnish  material  for  an 
iconography  far  more  important  than  we  would  think. 

**  In  the  special  art  of  the  Parisian  street  poster  he 
is  essentially  personal ;  his  street  placards  rival  the  cu- 
rious chromo-lithographs  of  Jules  Ch6ret,  that  master 
of  genre.  He  contrives  eloquent  *  puffs '  for  a  railway 
company,  a  library,  an  exhibition,  or  an  industrial 
product,  and  all  with  a  taste  which  will  survive  thd 
things  that  occasioned  them." 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REyiElVS. 


THE  GRADUAL  ABOLITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

MR.  SroNEY  LOW  writes  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  which  he  calls  *'If  the 
House  of  (Commons  were  Abolished/'  but  which  is 
really  a  demonstration  that  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  is 
really  being  abolished  without  any  one  noticing  it. 
He  argues  with  considerable  ingenuity  that  if  it  were 
abolished  the  government  of  the  country  would  go 
on  with  very  little  alteration.  The  gist  of  his  i>ai)er 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

**  The  most  important  of  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Ck)mmons,  according  to  all  the  text  books  and 
theories  of  the  Constitution,  are  these : 

"1.  Legislation. 

'*  2.  Administration  and  executive  control. 

*'  3.  Financial  policy  and  management. 

*'4.  The  discussion  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

'*  5.  The  apix>intment  of  Ministers. 

**6.  The  testing  and  selection  of  public  men  in 
debate. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  House  of 
Conmions  still  retains  its  old  and  theoretical  suprem- 
acy and  efficiency  in  all  these  matters,  or  indeed 
in  any  of  them.  The  Cabinet  in  the  first  place,  the 
Caucus  in  the  second,  the  Platform,  the  Press.  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  Society  and  other  powers  and  influ- 
ences, have  encroached  on  the  domain  of  Parliament, 
and  more  particularly  on  that  of  the  Lower  Chamber, 
in  one  or  other  province,  till  now  there  is  none  in 
which  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  abso- 
lute, and  scracely  one  in  which  it  has  not  largely 
abandoned  the  real,  though  not  formal,  authority  and 
effective  force  to  other  hands." 

By  what  means  has  this  extraordinary  decadence  of 
the  popular  assembly  been  brought  about  ?  Mr.  Low 
answers  this  question  as  follows?  **  The  comparative 
weakness  and  inutility  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
due  mainly  to  the  increased  power  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
to  the  position  of  members  of  Parliament  as  delegates 
directed  to  vote  with  the  party  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  Caucus,  rather  than  as  representatives  able  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment." 

It  is  natural  that  having  succeeded  in  demoetrating 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  effective  force  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Low  should  conclude  by  asking  whether 
anything  could  be  done  to  mend  matters.  He  re- 
plies, certainly  there  is  one  simple  and  practical  ex- 
pedient by  which,  if  it  were  adopted,  **  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be,  in  fact,  a  Sovereign  Assembly, 
and  become,  what  it  is  not  now,  the  real  ruling  ele- 
ment in  the  Constitution." 

What  is  that  expedient?  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  vote  by  ballot.  If  it  did  the  power  of  the 
Caucus  would  wane.  Ministers  would  cease  to  be 
despots,  and  M.P.*s  would  once  more  count  for  some- 
thing in  the  state.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  article,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  many  people 
would  at  first  be  inclined  to  admit. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  HIS  POUCY. 

THE  Fortnightly  publishes  two  articles  entitled 
*'  Foreign  Views  of  Lord  Bosebery."  The  title 
is  rather  a  misnomer.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  first  article,  by  the  Frenchman,  is  a  discussion  of 
the  best  method  of  constituting  a  Second  Chamber ; 
the  whole  of  the  second  article,  by  the  German,  is 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  that  democracies  cannot 
fight.  Both  subjects  no  doubt  are  important,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  views  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Frenchman's  Key  to  the  Mystery. 

The  Frenchman,  however,  does  give  us  some  views 
of  Lord  Roseberry.  He  is  M.  Augustine  Filon.  He 
is  puzzled  by  England's  Prime  Minister,  and  in  order 
to  get  some  light  as  to  his  character  he  has  read  up 
his  Pitt,  and  he  thinks  he  has  found  in  it  the  key  with 
which  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  says  :  "  The  most 
important  sentence  in  the  book,  and  the  one  which 
gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole,  is  the  sentence  in 
which  Lord  Rosebery  mocks  at  the  '  common  and 
errsneous  view '  that  regards  '  human  nature  as  con- 
sistent and  coherent.  The  fact  is,  that  cong^ruity  is 
the  exception,  and  that  time  and  circumstance  and 
opi)ortunity  paint  with  heedless  hands  and-  garish 
colors  on  the  canvas  of  human  Ufe.*  ** 

WHAT  THE  FRENCH  THINK  OP  HIM. 

M.  Filon  says  that  when  Lord  Rosebery  first  took 
office  every  one  in  France  distrusted  him,  believing 
him  to  be  a  Q^rman.  After  a  time  they  discovered 
that  he  was  an  Englishman — which  he  is  not,  as  he  is 
Scotch.  They  are  still  ill  at  ease  about  him.  He  says : 
**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  g^reat  deal  of  admira- 
tion and  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  in  our  feeling 
for  him,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  early 
mistrust  survives.  He  remains  a  psychological  prob- 
lem, and  every  unsolved  problem  is  disquieting." 

KIND  ADVICE  IN  THE  OfPERATTVE  MOOD. 

M.  Filon  then  discusses  several  things,  and  returns, 
at  the  end  of  his  article,  to  administer  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery some  advice  as  to  his  conduct  and  general  be- 
havior if  he  is  to  win  the  approval  of  Frenchmefi  in 
general  and  M.  Filon  in  particular,  wliich  of  course 
is  very  kind  of  M.  Filon.  He  says:  **Lord  Rose- 
bery knows  the  good- will  of  the  French  political 
world  better  than  I  do,  and  he  will  take  care  not  to 
lose  it.  He  has  a  chance  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion, of  making  his  mark,  and  showing  his  real  self 
after  his  long  course  of  politic  hesitation  and  diplo- 
macy, of  giving  proof  of  his  character,  now  that  he 
has  given  proof  of  his  wit,  of  fixing  upon  a  definite 
Liberal  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  holding 
to  it,  and,  if  necessary,  of  falling  with  it.  He  is  at 
the  turning-point  of  his  political  career,  and  it  is  he, 
not  we,  who  must  find  the  real  Rosebery.  To  that 
end  he  must  abandon  the  charming  theory  of  the 
variable  and  manifold  ego,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  dissolving  views ;  he  must  revert  to  the  good 
old  doctrine  which  regarded  a  human  being  as  a  com- 
pact whole,  a  homogeneous  and  distinct  personality. 
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'consistent  and  coherent/ and  able  to  remember  to-day 
both  the  deeds  and  the  thoughts  of  yesterday. 

"  •  NOBODY  ASKBD  YOU,  SIB,*  8HB  SAJD." 

'*  I  cannot  altogether  divest  myself  of  an  old  preju- 
dice derived  from  my  early  education  in  favor  of  the 
*  common  and  erroneous  *  view.  I  mean  the  belief  in 
personal  identity,  which  appears  to  me  the  necessary 
ocmdition  of  real  responsibility.  I  may  admire  the 
man  of  many  parts  {Vhomme  multiple),  I  may  read  his 
books,  enjoy  his  wit  and  look  with  pleasure  on  his 
pictures,  even  when  they  represent  Agincourt  or 
Waterloo ;  but,  if  I  were  a  business  man,  I  should 
not  choose  him  as  my  partner,  and  if  I  were  a  woman, 
I  should  not  accept  him  as  a  husband.  Moreover,  if 
I  were  a  nation,  I  should  ask  something  more  than 
words  before  I  linked  my  fate  with  his." 

The  Qernnan'8  Opinion. 
The  German  is  Professor  Delbrttck  of  the  Preus- 
8i9che  JahrbUcher.  He  begins  grimly  enough  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  Q^rman  view  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
because  in  Q«rmany  he  is  unknown.  He  is  a  mere 
party  leader,  but  his  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  understood 
in  Germany,  is  regarded  as  imi)ossible.  That  impos- 
sible policy  is  the  alliance  of  Imperialism  and  Radi- 
calism, which  in  Germany  is  universally  expected  to 
result  in  a  great  catastrophe  for  England. 

NO  WAR,  NO  EMPIRE. 

The  following  passages  are  interesting  as  indicat- 
ing the  German  view  of  English  parties  and  English 
policy :  **  There  can  be  no  imperial  policy  where  there 
is  in  the  last  resort  no  possibility  of  waging  a  great 
war.  The  very  first  condition  of  such  a  policy  is  an 
adequate  military  equipment,  and  such  an  equipment 
is  not  yet  compatible  with  Radical  principles.  The 
Athens  of  Pericles  proved  this  in  the  past ;  it  has  been 
proved  anew  by  the  Prance  of  to-day.  England  is 
not  now  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  meet 
any  serious  political  crisis  like  the  wars  against 
Louis  XrV,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  the  gigantic 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  The  England  of  earlier 
days  survived  because  it  was  an  aristocracy. 
.  .  .  Public  opinion— or  the  people,  if  you  like— 
were  not  ^altogether  ix>werless  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  they  could  not  be  said  to  rule.  Lord 
Rosebery,  on  his  first  assumption  of  power,  declared, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  for  Imperialism.  He 
made  his  confession  of  faith,  too,  as  to  the  essence  of 
such  a  policy  in  the  phrase,  *  the  best  foreign  minis- 
ter is  a  mute  minister.'  But  in  the  end  his  Radical 
principles  will  not  fail  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  Imperial- 
ism. At  this  moment  the  Radicals  are  directing  all 
their  energies  against  the  Upper  House ;  and  if,  by 
some  means  or  other,  they  can  succeed  in  destro3ring 
it,  they  will  proceed  to  the  breaking  up  of  large  es- 
tates. When  both  these  pillars  are  gone  Conserva- 
tism will  have  lost  its  hold  in  England. 

"Take  away  the  great  Conservative  party  from 
English  political  life,  and  discipline  among  the  Radi- 
cals will  inevitably  go  with  it.  Probably  a  Radical 
England  would  see  the  rise  of  a  party  which  would 
brook  no  imperial  policy  at  all,  and  which  would  in- 


gratiate  itself  with  the  masses  by  promising  them  the 
utmost  economy  in  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
Because  a  Radical  England  would  not  be  ready  for  a 
great  war,  Germany  holds  that  Lord  Rosebery's  pro- 
gramme of  '  Radicalism  with  Imperialism '  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility." 

MORE  GOSSIP  BY  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD. 

SIR  EVELYN  WOOD'S  charming  reminiscences 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol 
are  continued  in  the  Fortnightly,  but  not  concluded. 
When  they  are  reprinted  they  will  form  a  very  de- 
lightful volume  of  stories  about  the  last  great  Euro- 
pean war,  which  will  be  a  universal  favorite  espe- 
cially with  boys. 

His  pages  teem  with  adventures  personal  and  other- 
wise. Take,  for  example,  this  story  of  how  he  was 
frozen  tight  in  a  battery : 

*•  In  the  second  week  of  December,  I  went  to  sleep 
in  the  twenty-one-gun  battery  about  8  p.  m.  , when  it  was 
freezing,  and  I  was  more  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
wind  than  into  a  dry  spot.  The  wind  dropped  and 
it  rained  about  2  A.  M.,  when,  although  I  felt  I  was 
getting  wet,  I  was  too  tired  to  rise.  When  I  tried  to 
do  so  just  before  daylight,  I  could  not  move,  the 
water  having  frozen  around  me,  for  with  the  coming 
day  the  temperature  had  fallen.  My  comrades  car- 
ried me  back,  and  putting  hot  bottles  to  my  feet  and 
around  my  body,  with  loving  care  and  attention  saved 
me  from  frost-bite." 

Notwithstanding  this  experience  he  maintains 
that:  "The  climate  of  the  Crimea,  though  more 
variable,  is  but  little  more  inclement  than  that  of  the 
.  North  of  England." 

The  frightful  destruction  of  life  was  due,  not  to 
the  exceptional  ferocity  of  the  elements,  but  to  the 
scandalous  lack  of  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  He  says :  **  England  gave  its  lit- 
tle army,  however,  neither  enough  food,  clothing, 
nor  even  medicines.  We  did  not  understand  feeding 
men,  and  animals  fared  still  worse." 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  his  pages  literally  bristle 
with  ghastly  stories  of  cruel  privations  heroically 
borne,  which  no  patriot  can  read  without  mingled 
pride  and  shame.  Speaking  of  the  failure  of  the 
Commissariat  Department,  he  s&ys :  **  Supply  by 
contract  failed  in  two  great  wars  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  and  it  is  unlikely  we  shall  during 
war  trust  to  such  a  sjrstem  in  future ;  but  unless  our 
commissariat  officers  buy  during  peace  they  will  not 
know  their  business  in  war.  Direct  purchasers 
should,  I  think,  be  the  rule  at  all  large  military  sta- 
tions." 

His  article  abounds  with  homely  pictures  of  the 
reality  of  war;  as,  for  instance,  the  following: 
**  Few  men  till  late  in  December  had  more  than  one 
shirt,  which  they  had  worn  incessantly  day  and 
night  for  weeks.  During  the  last  week  of  October, 
when  the  days  were  pleasantly  warm,  our  soldiei-s 
tried  to  wash  their  only  shirt,  and  every  afternoon  in 
the  trenches  the  covering  parties  might  be  seen  pick- 
ing vermin  of  all  kinds  from  their  garmenta 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

FBOBC  the  January  Century  we  have  selected  Pro- 
fessor Noah  Brooks*  paper,  called  **  Qlimpees  of 
Lincoln  in  War  Time,"  to  quote  from  in  the  ••Leading 
Articles." 

A  rather  unusual  article,  and  a  very  prettily  illustrated 
one,  is  made  on  the  subject  of  ••  Festivals  in  American 
Colleges  f  v.r  Women."  Ladies  who  respectively  represent 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  of  the  American 
woman  colleges,  write  short  essays  telling  of  the  observ- 
ances,  fdtes  and  celebrations  of  their  almae  matres.  The 
editor  calls  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  customs,— for 
instance,  the  college  cries,— of  the  women's  institutions 
from  those  of  our  men's  colleges     Mr.  Gilder  says : 

••  ihere  is  every  reason  that  n  institutions  for  women 
Aesthetic  culture  should  proceed  along  such  lines,  for  in 
the  hands  of  women  especially  rests  the  gentler  side  of  life. 
If  the  love  and  art  of  grace  and  beauty  are  not  with  them, 
where  shall  these  qualities  be  found  ?  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  to  be  noticed  of  late  years  an  increase  of  inter 
est  in  gay  and  beautiful  pageants,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
on  land  or  water.  Women  have  in  these  a  great  part, 
and  this  new  tendency  in  our  rather  hard  and  strained 
American  life  is  surely  one  to  be  cultivated  at  school,  in 
our  homes  and  in  our  communities." 

Mr.  Hiram  8.  Maxim,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
very  much  in  evidence  as  an  inventor  in  the  field  of  aSrial 
navigation,  teUs  in  this  number  of  the  Century  about  a 
new  fiying  machine.  He  describes,  with  very  detailed 
cuts  and  diagrams  and  figures,  this  newadroplane,  which 
is  propelled  by  steam,  by  a  motor,  in  the  construction  of 
which  steel  plays  a  most  important  part.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Professor  Maxim  finds  aluminum  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  steel,  weight  for  weight.  In  the 
experiment  with  this  flying  machine,— which  was  about 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  wide,  over  all,  with  an  area  of 
the  planes  used  amounting  to  four  thousand  square  feet, 
—a  speed  of  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour  was 
achieved,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  machine,  with 
water,  fuel  and  three  men  on  board,  is  little  less  than 
eight  thousand  pounds  ;  the  total  lifting  effort  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  the  screws  made  between  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  and  four  hundred  turns  per  minute  ;  and 
the  fuel  used  was  naphtha.  ••  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
machine  is  practically  finished,  but  in  order  to  continue 
the  experiments  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  a  very  large  and  level  field  completely  free 
from  trees  and  houses,  where  experiments  can  be  made 
in  manceuvring  the  machine.  I  do  not  consider  it  saf  3 
to  attempt  free  fiight  directly  from  a  railway  track  with 
a  great  number  of  very  large  trees  in  every  direction ; 
the  slightest  hesitancy  in  manipulating  the  rudders,  or 
the  least  mistake,  might  prove  disastrous.  What  is  re- 
quired is  to  experiment  with  the  machine  running  very 
near  the  ground,  in  fact  almost  touching  it ;  and  not 
until  one  has  complete  control  of  the  machine  should  high 
or  completely  free  flight  be  attempted.  A  suitable  fleld 
for  conducting  these  experiments  is  not  easy  to  obtain  in 
England,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  near  London." 

Professor  Maxim  much  deplores  the  great  waste  of  time 
and  resources  which  the  French  made  in  experimenting 
with  balloon  flying- machines,  which  were  on  an  entirely 
wrong  principle,  as  the  afiroplanists  of  to-day  consider. 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  Harper'9  there  is  a  paper  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  called  ••  Shakespeare's  Americanisms,* 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  ••  loading  Arti- 
des." 

In  this  number  of  Harper^ m^  which  is  quite  an  attractiva 
one,  Mr.  Lodge's  paper  is  the  only  one  that  goes  much 
beyond  the  merely  entertaining  values,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
Janvier's  very  readable  ••  New  York  Slave  Traders,"  and 
Alfred  Parson's  description  of  Japan's  great  mountain^ 
Fujisan— the  last  illustrated  by  the  writer's  exquisite 
wash  drawings.  Then,  in  the  ••  Editor's  Study,"  there  is 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Warner's  tribute  to  Dr.  Holmes,  given 
with  no  uncertain  words  of  praise  and  love.  Mr.  Warner 
thinks  the  present  generation  is  perhaps  unable  to  be 
critically  just  to  Dr.  Holmes  on  account  of  its  admiration. 
*•  •  Dear  Dr.  Holmes,'  is  what  it  said,  and  never  •  Poor  Dr. 
Holmes,'  a  term  with  which  it  is  often  obliged  to  quali^ 
its  admiration  of  men  of  genius."    Mr.  Warner  says : 

**  Dr.  Holmes  is  called  an  optimist.  That  was  his  tem- 
perament. He  regarded  the  future  without  atixiety  and 
the  past  without  bitterness.  He  had  his  share  of  grief 
and  sorrow  and  bereavement,  but  these  he  had  not  the 
egotism  to  inflict  upon  the  world.  He  was  an  optimist, 
but  his  perceptions  of  life  were  perfectly  clear,  and  hu- 
morously true.  Ho  did  not  lack  at  all  the  power  of  dis- 
cernment necessary  to  sharp  criticism,  but  he  liked  to 
think  well  of  his  fellows,  and  he  wanted  their  love.  He 
had  a  nimble  enough  satirical  wit  and  a  sharp  pen,  but  he 
was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
'  human  being.  He  enjoyed  running  his  pen  through  what 
was  to  him  a  hateful  dogma,  but  he  didnt  wish  to  stick  it 
through  anybody's  heart.  In  his  contemplation  of  the 
past  there  was  hardly  a  strain  of  melancholy,  rather  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  what  was  still  dear." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  novel,  which  began  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  under  the  title  ••The  Simpletons,"  is  con- 
tinued in  this  January  issue  with  a  changed  i  ame,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  author's  attention  was  called  to  the 
similarity  of  the  first  title  with  another  English  work  of 
fiction.  The  story  now  runs  under  the  name,  '•  Hearts  In- 
surgent." The  other  story  features  of  the  num\{er  are  the 
flrst  chapter  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis*  three  part 
novel,  ••The  Princess  Aline"— which  takes  us  again  into 
the  New  York  ••  high  life  "  that  this  young  writer  has 
observed  so  successfully— and  Sarah  Ome  Jewett's  story, 
••A  War  Debt,"  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  January  Scribner^s  we  have  selected  Robert 
Grant's  article  on  •*  Income,"  and  Maud  Ballington 
Booth's  on  the  ••  Salvation  Army  at  Work,"  to  be  reviewed 
as  •*  Leading  Articles." 

Perhaps  it  is  in  general  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  which  Scribner^s  Magazine  is 
promising  to  publish  from  the  pen  of  President  E  Benja- 
min Andijews,  that  the  magazine  this  month  contains  a 
rather  lengthy  paper  by  Noah  Brooks,  on  "  The  Begin- 
nings of  Anjerican  Parties."  This  paper  covers  the  period 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
doubtfully  named  ••era  of  good  feeling"  which  began 
about  1820.    It  is  a  plain  statement  of  historical  facts. 
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with  an  entire  obserystion  of  iAipartiality,  and  is  written 
in  a  dear  style,  which  makes  it  valuable  and  readable, 
in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  importance  as  a  chapter  of 
history. 

George  Tmmbnll  Ladd  writes  shrewdly  on  '*  The  Men- 
tal Characteristics  of  the  Japanese."  He  finds  a  varied 
oontradictoriness  in  the  distinguishing  traits  of  this  pe- 
coliar  race— «  contradictoriness  which  he  traces  to  the 
existent  situation  in  which  the  old  ethnic  convictions  and 
impulses  of  the  Japanese  are  covered  over  by  ''a  thin 
crust  of  modem  Western  civilization.**  **  United  in  a 
few  controlling  social  and  political  sentiments,  ahnost  to 
the  last  man,  the  Japanese  are  yet  unable  to  form  and 
hold  together  for  more  than  a  few  months  any  consistent 
governmental  policy,  or  to  prevent  their  political  parties 
from  an  endless  splitting  up  and  internal  strife  over 
minor  points  that  should  be  compromised  through  the 
power  of  dominating  conceptions  and  principles.  Ob- 
viously and  traditionally  i)olite  to  the  verge  of  obsequious- 
ness, they,  appear  capable  of  the  most  extreme  insolence  ; 
flinging  away  life  for  trifles  in  their  readiness  to  display 
s  self-sacrifidng  courage,  they  are— when  judged  by 
Anfj^o-Saxon  standards— of  ten  guilty  of  the  most  culpa- 
ble meanness  and  cowardice.  Having  the  most  delicate 
SBBthetical  sensitiveness  in  certain  directions,  they  are  in 
other  directions  surinisingly  oblivious  to  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  propriety.  Out  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
and  impulses,  originate  with  them  some  of  the  most 
hideous  ot  crimes.  But  all  this  is  understood  when  once 
we  agree  to  take  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  ethnic 
psychology." 

The  literary  feature  of  this  excellent  number  is  the  first 
installment  of  G^rge  Meredith's  new  novel,  **  The  Amaz- 
ing Marriage ''—a  title  which  would  fit  handsomely  the 
yellow  backed  novel  of  the  cheap  news  stands.  The  very 
first  paragraph,  which  is  a  long  one,  gives  liberal  promise 
of  the  marvelous  eccentricities  of  s^le  that  endear  Mere- 
dith to  one  part  of  the  reading  world,  and  make  him  a 
laughing  stock  with  the  rest. 

M'CLURE'S. 

FBOM  the  January  MeClur^a  we  have  reviewed  two 
articles.  Miss  Ida  M.  TarbelPs  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  account  of  the 
birth  of  her  famous  story,  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night." 

The  many  of  us  who  have  become  enamored  of  Mr. 
Spling's  jungle  ti^es  will  be  glad  to  see  a  new  one  in  this 
number,  **  Letting  in  the  Jungle,**  in  which  Baloo,  the 
bear,  Bagheera,  the  panther,  Hathi,  the  wild  elephant, 
Mowgli,  the  wolf -child,  and  the  rest  of  the  jungle  folk, 
raze  to  the  ground  the  village  near  their  forest,  with 
great  slaughter  and  flight  of  the  despised  men,  who  smoke 
pipes,  and  otherwise  **  play  with  their  mouths.** 

Mr.  E,  J.  Edwards  contributes  a  short  article  on  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Pai'khurst,  in  which  he  sketches  the  re- 
former's relations  with  the  political  parties,  with  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committer,  and  more  especially 
with  Mr.  Goff.  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us  that  it  was  most 
largely  due  to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  influence  that  Mr.  Goff 
refused  the  mayoralty  candidacy,  on  the  g^unds  that  an 
acceptance  might  prevent  a  union  of  all  the  elements 
opposing  Tammany,  and  because  it  was  believed  that  Mr. 
Goff  could  be  of  better  service  as  a  renovator  in  the  office 
of  Becorder. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  no  contemptible  critic  of  political 
and  executive  ability,  calls  Dr.  Parkhurst  "  the  moral 
ruler  of  New  York,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  pru- 


dence, foresight  and  energy  as  an  organizer  of  the  great 
movement  which  has  recently  defeated  Tammany. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  January  Coamopolitan  begins  with  two  notable 
contributors  in  '*  Ouida,"  who  writes  a  chapter  in 
the  "Great  Passions  of  History*'  series  which  this  maga- 
zine is  presenting,  and  in  the  late  Professor  Charcot,  who 
tells  of  the  achievements  of  a  still  greater  scientist,— M. 
Louis  Pasteur.  Whatever  one*s  tastes  and  convictions 
may  allow  them  to  think  of  Ouida*s  novels,  no  one  can 
deny  her  charm  of  style  and  richness  of  thought ;  her  re- 
telling here  of  the  tragic  story  of  Paola  and  Francesca  is 
rather  the  best  of  the  "  Great  Passions.** 

Professor  Charcot  is— or  rather  his  article  <«,  for  the 
Professor  is  dead— uniformly  enthusiastic  over  Pasteur's 
career.  He  records  the  long  list  of  the  latter*s  scientiflc 
triumphs,  won  by  the  keenest  insight,  and  the  most  un- 
wearied energy  and  tenacity,  and  culminating  in  the  in- 
oculation cure  for  rabies. 

**  Certainly  there  is  none  to  whom  our  suffering  human- 
ity owes  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude.  His  services  to  it  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future  are  incredible.  His  labors  have 
been  so  vast  that  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  single  brain,  and  not  the  contribution  of  several 
generations.  He  is  certainly  the  glory  of  his  native  land, 
but  he  is  more,  he  is  also  the  glory  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  if  it  was  still  the  usage  to  bestow 
upon  an  age  the  name  of  a  single  man,  ours  might  justly 
be  called  the  Age  of  Pasteur.** 

A  serial  novel  begins  in  this  number  from  that  writer 
of  capital  stories,  W.  Clark  Russell,  who  calls  if  A 
Three-Stranded  Yarn.**  Albion  W.  Tourg6e  continues  his 
"  Story  of  a  Thousand,**  being  the  record  of  his  regiment's 
experience  in  the  War,  and  there  is  a  short  story  by 
Frangois  Copp^e,  "  The  Christmas  Bethrothal,*'  while  the 
enterprising  and  versatile  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  under- 
takes to  tell  why  the  young  man  of  to-day  doesn*t  go  to 
church.  He  considers  it  rather  lees  the  fault  of  the  young 
man  than  of  the  preacher,  to  whom  he  gives  some  sug- 
gestions of  what  young  men  would  care  to  hear,  and  he 
waives  the  question  whether  the  church,  aside  from 
the  preacher,  is  appropriately  fulfilling  its  mission. 


L!PPINCOTT*S. 

IN  the  January  LippineoWs  there  is  but  little  beyond 
the  complete  novel,  '*  The  Waifs  of  Fighting  Rocks,** 
by  Captain  Charles  Mcllvane,  and  the  several  short 
stories. 

Elizabeth  F.  Seat,  writing  on  "  Christmas  Customs  and 
Superstitions,**  gives  the  menu  of  an  old-fashioned  Yule 
Tide  dinner.  It  seems  rather  formidable,  with  our  de- 
generate present  day  digestive  apparatus : 

**  First  course,  sixteen  full  dishes  :  *  a  shield  of  brawn, 
with  mustard ;  a  boiled  capon ;  boiled  beef ;  a  rosted 
chine  of  beef ;  a  neat's  tongue,  rosted  ;  a  pig,  rosted; 
baked  chewets  ;  a  goose,  rosted  ;  a  swan,  rosted  ;  a  turkey, 
rosted  ;  a  haunch  of  venison,  rosted  ;  a  kid  with  a  pudding 
inside :  a  pasty  of  venison ;  an  olive  pye  ;  a  couple  of 
capons ;  a  custard.* 

**To  these  add  *sallets,  fricases,  quelque  choeee,  and 
devised  paste,  as  many  dishes  more  to  make  the  full 
service  thirty-two  dishes,*  which  the  housewife  is  admon- 
ished is  *  as  much  as  can  conveniently  stand  on  one  table 
and  in  one  mess,  and  af  t^  this  manner  you  may  propor- 
tion your  second  and  third  courses,  holding  fullness  in 
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one-half  of  the  dishes,  and  show  on  the  other  which  will 
be  both  fragal  in  the  splendor,  contentment  to  the  guest, 
and  pleasure  to  the  beholder.' " 

Calvin  D.  Wilson  teUs  about  shooting  and.^ting  ^*  The 
Ducks  of  the  Chesapeake, ''  and  celebrates  the  charms  of 
the  aristocratic  canvas-back.  He  has  his  readers  know 
that,  even  at  the  shore,  where  the  backwoods  pot  hunters 
shoot  them,  these  roykl  birds  bring  from  $5  to  $6  per 
pair.  By  the  time  they  reach  London  $35  a  pair  must  be 
paid  for  them.  Such  notabilities  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Bismarck  have  received  them  direct  from  Havre  de  Grace 
as  presents.  Ward  McAllister  two  years  ago  ordered  one 
hundred  pair  of  canvas  backs  from  the  shore  at  a  cost  of 
$5.25  a  pair.  One  famous  New  York  hotel  advertises  on 
its  biU  of  fare  a  service  of  canvas  backs  for  two  for  $25. 
It  really  seems  a  pity  to  kill  such  valuable  creatures  as 
this.  

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  article  in  the  January  number  on  **The 
Triumph  of  Japan.**  '*Sdme  Historic  Landmarks  of 
London,'*  by  John  Gennings,  is  an  illustrated  article  of 
much  interest;  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  are  among  the 
landmarks  described.  Modem  London  life  (in  the  East 
End)  is  sketched  in  an  article  by  Miss  Moody,  who  writes 
from  personal  experience  in  mission  work. 

In  **  Ihe  World's  Debt  to  Chemistry,"  Prof.  H.  B.  Corn- 
wall, of  Princeton,  describes  many  practical  applications 
of  the  science,  showing  the  relations  of  chemical  dis- 
covery to  industrial  progress. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Moalton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  con- 
tributes to  the  **  Required  Reading  "  of  the  Chautauqua 
course  a  study  of  Scott's  *'  Monastery,"  which  is  exhaust- 
ive and  critical  without  being  dry . 

*'  Famous  Revivalists  of  the  United  States  "  (illustrated 
by  portraits  of  a  dozen  of  them)  discusses  the  personalities 
of  the  foremost  men  now  engaged  in  evangelical  work  in 
this  country.  The  writer,  Mr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  has 
performed  his  task  with  discrimination  and  sympathy. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  New  England  Magazine,  true  to  home 
products,  prints  a  long  article  on  Burlington,  Vt, 
which  attempts  to  enumerate  the  educational  advantages 
and  beauties  of  that  sturdy  old  New  England  town. 

Helen  Leah  Reade  writes  on  Radcliffe  College  in  a  clear 
and  discriminating  article,  and  recommends  earnestly 
that  any  money  which  can  be  obtained  should  be  applied 
to  the  establishing  of  scholarships  or  fellowships  in  that 
institution.  Every  year  promising  students  are  turned 
away  because  they  cannot  themselves  aflPord  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  education  at  Cambridge.  As  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  this  institution,  Miss  Reade  points 
out  that  of  twenty-two  girls  who  last  June  were  gradu- 
ated as  the  first  class  of  Radcliflfe,  ten  received  thSr  de- 
grees ma^na  cum  laude  and  three  cum  lande.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  students  live  in  Cambridge  or  Boston,  a 
somewhat  significant  fact  in  an  estimate  of  the  influence 
which  the  Annex  exerts. 

In  "  A  Chapter  of  Alaska,**  C.  E  Cabot  tells  some  inter- 
esting things  about  the  habits  of  the  seals.  "  The  male 
seals  begin  to  land  in  May,  the  whole  herd  following  in 
increasing  numbers,  staying  until  November,  when  they 
return  to  the  deep  waters  and  remain  until  the  next 
spring.   During  these  months  on  land,  if  the  mothers  are 


killed  in  their  brief  absences  from  their  young  necessary 
to  obtain  food  for  themselves,  the  young  seals  pensh. 
The  males  while  on  land  partake  of  no  food,  subsisting 
entirely  on  the  store  of  fat  and  oil  laid  up  in  their  blubber 
through  the  winter  season,  when  they  annually  return  to 
feed  in  the  open  waters  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
land.  It  is  in  these  waters  alone  tliat  an  amount  of  food 
is  found  of  fish  and  of  marine  life  necessary  to  sustain 
them  for  the  ensuing  season.  Some  conception  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  animal  life  which  exists  in  these  waters  may 
be  obtained  from  the  knowledge  that  each  of  the  five 
million  seals  that  leave  the  islands  to  feed  requires  at  least 
six  pounds  of  fish  per  day,— thirty  million  pounds  of  food 
daily  for  all.  It  is  on  their  passage  through  and  necff 
these  straits  that  the  seals  have  been  wantonly  slaught- 
ered by  raiders  who  hunted  them  in  vessels. 

'^The  full-grown  male  goal  weighs  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds ;  the  full-grown  female,  about 
eighty  pounds.  Never  more  than  one  seal  is  produced  at 
a  birth,  its  weight  being  about  five  pounds.** 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow's  review  of  Benjamin .  Jones*  book  on  **  Co- 
operative Production.** 

Havelock  Ellis  makes  a  map  of  France,  but,  instead  of 
geographical  localities,  he  marks  thereon  only  the  names 
of  men— in  all,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most 
illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  last  five  centuries.  He  tells 
us  about  the  distribution  of  these  names  in  an  article 
which  he  calls  *^  The  Gknius  of  France.**  A  man's  name  is 
placed  on  the  map  not  necessarily  at  his  birthplace,  but 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  sent  down  his . 
deepest  ancestral  roots.  Those  geniuses  of  mixed  ances- 
try, like  Dumas,  George  Sand  and  Zola,  and  all  Parisians, 
are  omitted.  One  of  the  striking  generalities  which  Mr. 
Ellis  is  able  to  make  from  this  data  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  men  of  genius  from  the  interior  of  France* 
This  historiographer  of  genius  finds  that  the  great  names 
on  the  map  range  themselves  into  certain  well-defined 
g^ups :  The  Breton  firroup,  the  large  Norman  gr^oup,  the 
Flemish  firroup,  etc.,  and  these  he  takes  up  and  discusses 
in  turn. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  writing  on  **  The  Want  of 
Economy  in  the  Lecture  System,**  realizes  the  innate 
fondness  in  the  human  breast  for  lecturing  and  for  being 
lectured.  He  sees,  however,  a  distinct  loss  in  the  clearly 
intellectual  classes  of  lectures.  *'  The  necessity  of  attend- 
ing at  least  one  course  of  lectures  may  be  said  to  have 
haunted  the  Puritan  conscience  as  late  as  1866,"  but  now 
there  are  few  towns  in  America  in  which  courses  of  se- 
rious lectures  are  attended.  What  is  needed,  Professor 
Trowbridge  thinks,  is  accompanying  laboratory  work, 
some  practice  in  looking  up  cases,  or  some  method  of  in- 
vestigation. **A  lecture  in  science,  with  illustrations 
and  experiments,  requires  at  least  two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  professor.  In  the  course  of  this 
arduous  work,  the  latter  is  doing  exactly  what  the  student 
who  is  to  hear  the  lecture  should  do  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate it  The  professor  does  all  the  work,  and  the  minds 
of  his  listeners,  not  being  prepared  as  his  has  been,  are 
not  in  a  receptive  state,  and  the  amount  of  instruction 
that  is  assimilated  is  vanishingly  small.** 

The  important  purely  literary  feature  of  this  month's 
Atlantic  is  the  short  story  which  begins  it,  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  which  she  calls  "  A  Singular  Life.**  Fol- 
lowing this  there  is  an  essay  of  very  philosophical  quality 
by  John  H  Denison,  on  **  The  Survival  of  the  American 
Type." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REl^lEiVED, 
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THE  FORUM. 

THE  discussion  of  the  **  Baltimore  plan  "  of  currency 
reform  by  Mr.  Hepburn^  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's 
autobiographical  notes,  Chancellor  Canfield*s  study  of 
alleged  Western  discontent  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer*s  **  New 
Story-Tellers  and  the  Doom  of  Realism/'  are  reyiewed  in 
another  department. 

CJol.  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  writing  on  "The  Death  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Peace  of  Europe/*  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  immediate  future.  He  says :  *•  There  is  no  safety 
in  predicting  any  turn  in  a  game  in  which  a  youthful 
monarch  holds  a  strong  hand  ;  but,  though  many  rumors 
have  been  running  around  about  the  new  Czar,  Nicholas 
U,  there  seems  no  probability  of  his  undertaking  any 
mflammable  r6le.  Russia  has  so  much  more  to  gain  by 
peace  than  war.  Barely  a  third  of  her  army  has  the  new 
small-bore  rifle,  and  it  will  be  two  years  before  the  other 
regiments  are  so  equipped.  Her  revenues  are  none  too 
great.  Russia  needs  her  money  for  the  trans-Siberian 
railway  ;  and  she  ought  not  to  blow  it  out  of  the  mouths 
of  big  guns.  No  doubt  there  is  tension  in  many  of  the 
international  relations  ;  but  that  is  always  present ;  «nd 
diplomats  are  growing  more  reasonable.  It  is  probable 
that  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Nic'iolas  is  in 
the  main  true  ;  and  this  should  lead  him  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father  and  make  Russia  still 
the  dictator  of  peace.*' 

In  discussing  the  question,  '*  May  a  Man  Ck>nduct  His 
Business  as  He  Please  ?"  CoL  Carroll  D.  Wright  puts  sev- 
eral others :  *'  The  employer  or  the  employe  may  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  war- 
rants the  interference  of  the  public  ;  but,  if  the  public  is 
subjected  to  great  loss,  to  great  inconvenience,  to  paralysis 
of  trade,  should  not  the  individual  who  precipitates  the 
difficulty  be  held  responsible  and  accountable  to  the 
power  which  enables  him  to  conduct  his  business  or  to 
perform  his  labor  at  all  ?  And  especially,  when  organized 
capital  asks  of  the  State  i>eculiar  privileges,  under  special 
acts  or  charters,  and  at  the  same  time  asks  that  individ- 
uals contributing  capital  be  relieved  from  responsibility 
of  the  person,  does  not  the  question  which  has  been  sug- 
gested come  with  still  greater  force  ?  And  is  not  the 
answer  that  the  State  shall  interfere  made  with  greater 
emphasis?** 

Mr.  Price  Collier  contributes  a  comparative  study  of 
the  reading  habits  of  Englishmen  and  of  Americans. 
*'  England  has  nothing  like  the  number  of  averagely  well- 
read  men  that  one  finds  in  America ;  but  America  has 
nothing  like  the  number  of  thoroughly  well-read,  widely- 
traveled,  highly  trained  men  in  politics,  and  in  all  the 
professions,  that  one  finds  here.  In  America  there  is  a 
widespread  education  of  the  hare ;  in  England  there  is, 
confined  to  narrow  limits,  the  education  of  the  tortoise, 
and  there  is  a  fable  that  the  world  is  poised  upon  the 
back  of  a  tortoise  I  ** 

Mr.  Glen  Miller  has  no  fear  least  polygamists  should 
control  the  new  State  of  Utah  ;  the  community,  he  says, 
.  is  now  in  complete  harmony  with  American  thought 
and  institutions. 

A  Brahman  and  a  missionary  discuss  Christian  missions 
in  India  from  their  respective  points  of  view.  Their 
articles  form  a  continuation  of  the  debate  started  in  the 
Forum  some  months  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bewildered  reader  is  much  better  able  now  than  at  first 
to  form  a  judicious  opinion  as  to  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy. 

Dr.  Jane  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  head  worker  in  t.  e  New 
York  College  Settlement,  in  an  article  on  '*  Charity  that 
Helps  and  other  Charity,*^  records  a  number  of  instances 


of  kindness  and  self-denial  occurring  among  the  very 
poor.  Dr.  Robbins  says  of  the  rich  man  asking  what  he 
can  do  for  the  relief  of  suffering :  "  Let  him  give  not 
alms  but  himself^  and  the  wisdom  comes  with  the 
givinn** 

THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  article  by  ex-Senator  Wade  Hampton  entitled 
*'  Brigandage  on  Our  Railroads,*'  the  review  of  our 
national  financial  experiments  by  Comptroller  Eckels,  the 
account  of  the  Salvation  Army's  work  by  Professor 
Briggs,  and  Mr.  Henry  White's  suggestions  as  to  consular 
reform,  receive  attention  in  our  department  of  **  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month.** 

Mgr.  Satolli  contributes  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Catholic  school  system  in  Rome,  discussiog  under  separate 
heads  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  other  scholastic 
institutions,  the  discipline  and  results  attained,  and  the 
expenses  for  instruction.  Mgr.  Satolli  shows  that  the 
Papacy  spends  annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  school 
system  in  Rome,  upward  of  1,000,000  lire,  and  thai  under 
th^  wise  direction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  and  the  special 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  the  educational 
requirements  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  Italian  capital 
are  provided  for  in  Catholic  schools. 

Writing  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  work,  Senator  Lod^ 
seems  chiefiy  impressed  by  the  wonderful  flexibility  and 
versatility  of  the  poet-scientist's  mind.  Dr.  Holmes  had 
one  marked  personal  trait  which  Mr.  Lodge  does  not 
overlook.  **  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  of  broad  and  catholic  sjrmpathies.  But  he  was 
first  and  before  that  an  American  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  fact  is  at  once  proof  and  reason 
that  he  was  able  to  do  work  which  has  carried  delight 
to  many  people  of  many  tongues,  and  which  has  won  him 
a  high  and  lasting  place  in  the  great  literature  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking people.** 

Adjutant-General  Ruggles  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendation concerning  an  increase  of  our  standing  army  : 
''It  thus  appears  that  5,500  men  should  be  immediately 
added  to  the  present  enlisted  force  of  25,000,  which  would 
bring  it  to  the  standard  of  S0,500,  or  500  in  excess  of  that 
at  which,  after  reduction,  it  was  established  twenty-four 
years  ago.  These  men  would  be  combatants.  The  cost 
of  additional  men  is  moderate.  The  cost  of  a  private 
soldier  for  pay,  subsistence  and  clothing  is  $273  per  year. 
For  this  increased  force  there  will  be  required  an  incon- 
siderable number  of  additional  officers  to  replace  those 
who  were  discharged  as  supernumeraries  in  the  reduction 
of  1870.  They  can  be  furnished  by  the  promotion  of 
faithful  officers  of  long  service  who  have  fsrovm  gray  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  by  filling  the  few  vacancies  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  from  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy, 
by  promotion  of  worthy  men  from  the  ranks,  or  by  ap- 
pointments from  civil  life.** 

Sergius  Stepniak,  considering  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Czar's  death  on  the  peace  of  Europe,  affirms  that  the 
danger  of  war  lies  with  Germany,  rather  than  with 
Russia,  whose  alliance  with  France  is  now  stronger  than 
ever. 

The  meaning  of  the  recent  elections  is  discussed  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  Congressional  committees.  Chairman 
Babcock  holds  that  the  people  voted  to  restore  the  Re- 
publican party  to  power  because  they  believed  that  party 
stood  for  good  money,  protection,  reciprocity  and  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  Chairman  Faullmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  confident  that  McKinlejrism  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  that 
tariff  reform  has  been  advanced,  and  that  protection,  for 
protection's  sake,  has  secured  few,  if  any,  converts. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

T^HEODOR  BABTH  has  an  article  on  **The  Three 
Chancellors/'  which  is  really  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of 
CapriviY  a  narrative  of  his  four  years*  rule,  and  explana- 
tions as  to  his  overthrow.  Speaking  of  the  late  (Ibsncel- 
lor,  Mr.  Barth  says :  **  Such  a  type  of  character  is,  I  think, 
I>ecaliar  to  Germany.  A  sense  of  duty,  fostered  by  mili- 
tary and  bureaucratic  traditions,  developing  itself  nobly 
and  purely  under  the  influences  of  a  laborious  life  and 
scanty  means ;  a  mental  adaptability  which  enables  its 
owner  to  master  the  intricacies  of  every  kind  of  work, 
without  loss  of  independence  and  originality  of  thought ; 
a  lofty  standard  of  honor  from  which  all  the  temptations 
of  i)er8onal  gain  and  petty  ambition  glance  off  harmlessly ; 
and  a  philosophic  indifference  to  outward  show— this  pe- 
culiar combination  of  qualities  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
out  of  Germany,  but  even  here  it  rarely  reaches  such  a 
perfect  development  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Caprivi." 

A  WAB  correspondent's  STORY. 

Mr.  Montagu  describes  the  experience  of  a  war  artist 
chiefly  during  the  Busso-Turkish  war.  The  arti(  le  oon- 
eludes  with  an  interesting  anecdote  :  *'  As  a  Pasha  in  re- 
mote comers  of  Anatolia,  I  have  assumed  with  equal  suc- 
cess a  very  different  r6le.  A  scarlet  fez,  a  many-colored 
turban,  a  sash  of  cardinal  red,  containing  a  goodly  dis- 
play of  weapons,  together  with  an  escort  of  dashing,  if 
rather  dirty,  irregulars,  whose  spears  glittered  in  the 
sunlight,  giving  one  an  Importance  undreamt  of  in  pro- 
saic England. "  I  had  a  curious  rencontre  once  with  an- 
other Pasha,  whose  brilliant  personal  get-up  and  that  of 
his  retinue  threw  myself  and  followers  completely  into 
the  shade.  As  we  passed  each  other  that  mighty  man 
salaamed  to  his  saddle-cloth,  while  I,  in  a  moment  of  for- 
g.^tfulness,  saluted.  Then  a  strange  far-away  look  came 
into  that  Pasha's  face,  as,  with  a  broad  grin  and  an  Irish 
accent,  he  said  :  *  Eh,  but  yer  forgot  to  salaam,  Montagu, 
yer  forgot  to  salaam  ! '  and  the  next  moment  I  had  dis- 
covered that  magnificent  h  rseman  to  be  my  old  friend 
Eidmund  O'Donovan,  the  brilliant  *  Special '  of  the  Daily 
NewSy  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  afterward  lost  his  life 
while  representing  the  interests  of  that  paper  with  the 
army  of  Hicks  Pasha  in  Egypt.'* 

A  PLEA  FOR  MUNICIPAL  PAWNSHOPS. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  transfers  from  London^  of  which 
he  is  editor,  to  the  New  Review  his  cogent  plea  for  munici- 
pal pawnshops.  He  says :  *'The  following  shows  the 
different  treatment  extended  to  poor  borrowers  in  the 
leading  capitals  of  Europe.  A  loan  of  2  shillings  6  pence 
f  >r  one  week  pays  interest  per  annum  as  follows :  Paris, 
0  ;  Madrid,  6  ;  Brussels,  7  ;  Berlin,  12  ;  London,  260." 

The  extent  to  which  the  poor  of  London  are  plundered 
by  the  i>awnshops  justifies  Mr.  Donald's  plea  for  an  im- 
provement. This,  he  thinks,  can  best  be  done  by  putting 
all  the  pawnshops  under  the  municipality.  ''  There  are 
many  reasons  why  pawnshops  would  be  more  economi- 
cally managed  under  municipal  control  than  under  pri- 
vate ownership.  There  would  be  a  decided  advantage  in 
having  branches  all  over  the  city.  Valuable  articles 
pledged  in  one  quarter  would  pay  for  small  loans  in  poor 
districts.  The  smallest  pawns  do  not  pay  the  pawn- 
broker, even  although  he  does  charge  his  100  per  cent. 
Supervision  would  not  be  ess  expensive  under  the  County 
Council  than  at  {vresent.  The  officers  would  require  to 
be  well  paid,  as  the  success  of  the  institution  would 
mainly  depend  on  their  loyalty  to  the  system  and  their 
method  of  valuation.  There  would  be  considerable  scope 
for  economy  in  the  matter  of  rent.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  anything  like  six  hundred  pawnshops." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  December  is  some- 
what too  metaphysical  to  be  a  popular  number. 
Emma  Maria  Cailiard's  i>ai)er  on  **The  Knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  and  Professor  Seth's  second  paper  on 
**  The  Theory  of  the  Absolute  "  may  be  very  valuable  but 
they  are  **  caviat  e  to  the  general." 

THE  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Mulhall  has  one  of  his  fascinating  pai>ers  from 
which  an  endless  number  of  statistics  can  be  gleaned  of 
really  remarkable  interest.  For  instance,  speaking  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  Mr.  Mulhall  says  :  '*  The  main  facts 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  high  seas  are  these  :  1,  That  we  possess  56  i>er 
cent,  of  the  carrying  power  of  the  world ;  2,  that  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  is  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world  ;  3,  that  our  seamen  carry  more  merchandise  per 
man  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  four  times  as  much 
as  the  British  seaman  of  1860  ;  4,  that  our  annual  loss  by 
shipwreck  is  only  half  that  of  other  nations,  as  compared 
witii  tonnage  afloat." 

Passing  on  he  considers  the  railways,  in  which  Mr. 
Mulhall  says  :  **  The  life  of  a  locomotive  is  flfteen  years, 
during  which  time  it  will  run  240,000  miles,  carry  600,000 
tons,  or  1  000,000  passengers,  and  earn  $300,000 ;  its  ordi- 
nary power  is  SOO-horse,  .and  its  first  cost  110,000.  The 
number  of  locomotives  at  work  is  1 10,000,  representing  an 
appr6ximate  value  of  $1,000,000,000.  while  that  of  the 
shipping  of  all  nations  is  about  $1,100,000,000. 

He  calculates  that  the  railways  give  employment  to 
2,394,000  people,  while  shipping  only  employs  705,000. 

WALTER  PATER. 

Mr.  Edmund  GJosse's  character  sketch  of  Walter  Pater, 
whom  he  knew  intimately  and  whom  he  reveres  highly, 
is  a  very  brilliant  and  interesting  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship. He  sajTs :  **  Pater,  as  a  human  being,  illus- 
trated by  no  letters,  by  no  diaries,  by  no  impulsive  un- 
burdenings  of  himself  to  associates,  will  grow  more  and 
more  shadowy.  But  it  has  seemed  well  to  preserve,  while 
still  they  are  attainable,  some  of  the  external  facts  about 
a  writer  whose  polished  and  concentrated  work  has  al- 
ready become  part  of  the  classic  literature  of  England, 
and  who  will  be  remembered  among  the  writers  of  this 
age  when  all  but  a  few  are  forgotten." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  anonymous  writer  tells  the  story  of  Caprivi's  fall. 
The  writer  says  that  the  cause  was  entirely  a  personal 
one,  and  was  owing  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  emperor 
to  any  encroachments  upon  his  resolutions  The  Cologne 
Gazette  had  insisted  that  Count  Eulenberg  must  go,  be- 
fore the  Emperor  had  announced  his  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  article  was  not  inspired  by  Caprivi,  but  the 
Chancellor,  saw  that  the  Emperor  did  not  wish  to  shut 
the  door  definitely  on  Eulenberg's  policy,  to  which 
Caprivi  could  not  consent.  Seeing  this,  he  thought  it 
better  to  retire  at  once,  and  therefore  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  disapprove  of  the  article  in  question,  although 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thereupon  he  resigned, 
and  Prince  Hohenlohe  took  his  place. 

W.  M.  Conway  tells  with  a  graphic  pen  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  mountain  of  the  Plattenbergkopf  in  the  Canton 
of  Glarus,  which  buried  part  of  the  village  of  Elm  in  Sep- 
tember, 1881.  One  hundred  persons  were  buried  beneath 
the  falling  mountain.  Earl  Blind  sets  forth  in  a  brief 
paper  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  French  have  no 
foundation  in  truth  or  in  treaty  right  for  their  claim  to 
Madagascar. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REl^lEli^'ED, 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

TH£  Nineteenth  Century  cloeee   the  year  with  an 
excellent  namber,  from  which  we  make  copious 
extracts  elsewhere. 

"WHY  I  AM  NOT  AN  AGNOSTIC." 

Professor  Max  MtLUer  maintains  that  he  is  not  an  Ag- 
nostic, and  cannot  call  himself  one.  To  him  the  purely 
mechanical  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe  from 
protoplasm  without  a  directing  mind  is  unthinkable.  He 
says  :  *'  I  cannot  help  seeing  order,  law,  reason  or  Logos 
in  the  world,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  by  merely  ex  post 
events,  call  them  what  you  like— survival  of  the  fittest, 
natural  selection,  or  anything  else.  Anyhow,  this  Gnosis 
is  to  me  irresistible,  and  I  dare  not  therefore  enter  the 
camp  Kjt  the  Agnostics  under  false  colors.  I  am  not  aware 
that  on  my  way  to  this  Gnosis  I  have  availed  mjrself  of 
anything  but  the  facts  of  our  direct  consciousness,  and 
the  conclusions  that  can  be  logically  deduced  from  them. 
Without  these  two  authorities  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  ac- 
oept  any  testimony,  whether  revealed  or  unrevealed. 

**  If  Agnosticism  excludes  a  recognition  of  an  eternal 
reason  pervading  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  if  to 
postulate  a  rational  cause  for  a  rational  universe  is  called 
Gnosticism,  then  I  am  a  Gtaostic,  and  a  humble  follower 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  race  from  Plato  and  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  Kant  and  Hegel.'' 

SEND  THE  SKELETON  BACK  TO  THE  CXJPBOARD. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  has  a  rather  amusing  paper  entitled 
*'  About  the  Skeleton.**  He  insists  that  in  order  to  i>ay 
homage  to  realism  our  recent  dramatists  have  been  too 
determined  to  drag  the  skeleton  from  the  cupboard.  But 
be  maintains  realism  is  as  much  violated  by  the  prepos- 
terous prominence  of  the  skeleton  as  by  its  determined 
concealment  by  the  older  dramatists :  **  In  each  and  all 
of  them  realism  only  prevails  to  the  extent  of  creating 
the  skeleton  and  letting  him  out  of  the  closet  As  soon  as 
it  comes  to  disposing  of  him  realism  at  once  gives  way  to 
idealism,  with  a  marked  preference  for  disagreeable 
ideala  The  skeleton  of  the  stage  is  allowed  or  encour- 
aged to  execute  a  dance  of  death  among  the  dramaiU 
persona^  dealing  destruction  with  every  caper  of  its  flesh- 
less  limbs.  The  skeleton  of  real  life  is  invariably  locked 
up  in  the  closet  again  with  all  possible  despatch.  But  if 
this  Is  so— if  in  causing  the  skeleton  to  execute  the  dance 
of  death  instead  of  locking  him  up  again  in  the  doset,  he 
is  acting  in  obedience,  not  to  an  inexorable  law  of  truth, 
but  to  a  mere  jninciple  of  artistic  selection,  then  how  can 
he  evade  the  awkward  quest  on— Is  it  so  imperatively 
necessary  to  introduce  a  ^eleton  at  all  ? " 

THE  DECAY  OF  BOOK8ELLINO. 

Mr.  David  Scott  maintains  that  unless  things  change 
for  the  better,  bookselling  in  England  will  soon  become 
an  extinct  art.  People  read  newspapers,  magazines, 
ddm  books  from  the  circulating  library,  or  use  the  free 
Hbrary.  The  result  is  that  bookseUers  of  the  old  sort  are 
dying  out.  He  suggests  that  as  a  means  of  reviving  the 
almost  extinct  practice  of  buying  books,  publishers  should 
bring  out  books  at  reasonable  prices,  as  they  do  in 
France: 

*'  Surely  if  novels  can  be  published  at  popular  prices, 
why  not  the  better  class  of  literature  ?  A  new  class  of 
book  buyers  would  o6me  into  existence.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  *How  far  should  the  net  system  be 
adopted  V  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  every  copyright  book.  The  non-copyright  books  can 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  confided  to  the 
tender  merdes  of  the  free  lances  in  the  publishing  trade 


who  fight  for  the  honor  of  issuing  them.''  His  last  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  net  price  system  should  be  generally 
adopted. 

WANTED— AN  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE  t 

Sir  John  Colomb  discusses  the  moral  of  the  recent 
Ottawa  Conference  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  British  colonies  to  readjust 
the  Imperial  tariif  for  the  protection  of  colonial  indus- 
tries, agriculture,  of  course,  being  the  chief.  What  ho 
asks  is  that  an  Imperial  conference  should  be  summoned 
to  look  after  the  first  of  all  Imperial  Interests,  naval 
supremacy :  *'  The  common  welfare  of  the  Empire  de- 
mands the  assured  supremacy  of  the  sea.  To  su£Qciently 
satisfy  that  demand  two  things  are  required  :  1.  An 
adequate  Imperial  Fund.  2.  The  Imperial  machinery  to 
administer  that  fund  which  will  command  the  confidence 
of  all  the  contributing  portions  of  the  Empire.*? 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  the  first  issue 
for  which  the  new  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  is 
responsible,  is  a  very  creditable  number.  We  notice  else- 
where the  foreign  views  of  Lord  Bosebery,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  **  Beminisoences,"  and  Dr.  Boose  on  **  The  Spread 
of  Diphtheria." 

R.  L.  STEVENSON'S  GOSPEL. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  contributes  a  critical  study  of 
Bobert  Louis  Stevenson.  He  says :  **  Mr.  Stevenson 
preaches  in  art  the  gospel  of  technical  thoroughness,  a 
le'^on  familiar  enough  in  France,  but  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. Like  all  masters  of  technical  skill,  he  has  the  de- 
sire to  impart  what  is  communicable  in  his  own  cunning 
—to  found  a  school.  And  he  has  done  it ;  one  has  only  to 
look  round  and  see  that.  He  has  done  for  English  fiction 
what  Tennyson  did  for  English  verse ;  he  has  raised  the 
standard  of  contemporary  workmanship ;  but,  unlike 
Tennyson,  he  has  done  it  by  precept  no  less  than  by  ex- 
ample. Admirable  critic  as  he  is,  he  is  most  instructive 
when  he  writes  concerning  his  own  work  and  methods." 

THE  DOWAOER  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA. 

Mr.  M.  R  Davies,  writing  on  **  Pekin,  a  Threatened 
City,"  in  the  course  of  a  gossipy  description  of  that  dirty 
capital,  refers  as  follows  to  the  Dowager  Empress :  **  Of 
course,  she  is  swindled  and  humbugged  right  and  left  by 
her  army  of  understrappers,  but  she  has  her  way,  or 
fancies  she  has,  and  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  while  it  satisfies  all  partiee.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  Imow  exactly  how  far  her  hand  appean  in  recent  ac- 
tiona  She  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  astute  woman.  She  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
during  the  Taeping  rebellion  and  during  the  war  with 
France.  It  is  said  that  she  persists  in  doing  everything 
through  the  Emperor ;  that  she  seldom  allows  herself  to 
be  seen  ;  that  in  receiving  an  audience  she  sits  on  one  side 
of  the  screen,  while  the  audience  kneels  on  the  other ; 
that  she  has  the  choosing  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and 
makes  them  skip  on  occasion  ;  that  she  sells  appointments 
through  the  favorite  eunnch  of  the  court,  and  shares  the 
proceeds  with  him.  These  are  a  few  of  the  rumors  dili- 
gently circulated  about  the  influence  and  importance  of 
the  Empress  Dowager.  She  probably  inspires  many  of 
the  Imperial  comments  on  the  official  reports  and  acts." 

THE   METHODS    OF   MODERN    HISTORIANS. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  in  an  article  which  is  partly  an 
essay  upon  modem  historians,  but  which  is  chiefly  a  trib- 
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ute  to  the  late  Mr.  Fronde,  thus  sums  tip  the  method  of 
modem  historians  :  **  Macanlay  believed  that  the  great- 
ness of  England  was  due  to  the  patriotism  and  enlighten- 
ment of  one  party  in  the  State,  and  he  set  himself  down 
to  write  the  history  of  that  party  ;  Taine,  listening  as  an 
invalid  to  the  speeches  of  the  Revolution  contained  in 
Buchez  and  Roux,  divined  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  projected  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  had  raised  them  into  prominence.  Carlyle  wrote  a 
prose  epic ;  Froude  an  impassioned  protest  against  the 
Papacy  and  the  High  Church  movement :  Guizot  an 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  civilization ;  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  an  encyclopaedic  blue-book  on  Constitutional  An- 
tiquities Every  method  of  approaching  the  past  is  jus- 
tifiable so  long  as  it  does  not  land  you  in  misrepresenta- 
tion." 

RUSSIAli  FOLICT  IN  THB  BALKANS. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  ventures  to  put  in  a  feeble  protest 
against  the  universal  tribute  which  Europe  has  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  peace-keeper.  He  says  that  Alexan- 
der ni  might  not  have  gone  to  war,  but  that  he  did  not 
promote  any  anti-Russian  development  of  autonomy  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  He  says :  **  Alike  in  Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  the  influence  of  Russia  throughout 
the  reign  of  the  late  Czar  has  been  steadily  and  actively 
exerts  to  hinder  the  progress  of  these  states,  so  long  as 
that  progress  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that 
the  Sclav  countries  of  Southern  Europe  are  to  be  mere 
satellites  of  Russia.  Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg  under  Alex- 
ander ni,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  mate- 
rially different  under  Nicholas  II." 
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THE  NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

HE  NcitUmal  Review  for  this  month  is  a  strong  num- 
ber as  regards  both  value  and  variety.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's critique  of  Lord  Rosebery's  plan  and  other  princi- 
pal articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

HOW  BEST  TO  ATTACK  PARIS. 

*'The  Next  Siege  of  Paris"  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  discussion  by  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes.  To  invest 


the  city  would  require  a  circuit  of  one  hundred  miles  and 
an  army  of  one  million,  four  times  as  many  men  as  in 
1871.  Rations  were  then  the  chief  difficulty  inside ;  bat 
now,  thanks  to  improved  methods  of  i>reserving  foods  and 
pasteurizing  milk  *'  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  future 
siege  will  last  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  huge  accumTi- 
lations"  permanently  in  readiness.  The  line  of  approach 
to  Paris  from  the  east  and  northeast  so  bristles  with  fort- 
resses and  intrenched  camps  that  Mr.  Clowes  thinks  it 
almost  impracticable.  He  suggests  that  C^ermany  might 
choose  the  sea  as  the  nearest  road  to  Paris.  Her  navy 
should  now  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  or  shut  up  the 
moiety  of  the  French  fleet  not  required  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. She  might  send  after  her  fleet  a  flotilla  of  crowded 
transports,  and  land  her  trooiw  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
andflnd  no  fortresses  worth  mentioning  between  them 
and  Paris.  **  And  then  the  French  defense  might  proba- 
bly be  broken  with  comparative  ease,"  under  attack  from 
before  and  behind. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

TE  regret  to  notice  that  Dr.  Chapman,  who  has  been 
so  long  connected  with  the  Westminster  Heview, 
has  passed  away.  The  current  number  contains  several 
articles,  but  none  of  very  great  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  number  is  that  which  describes  how 
woman  suffrage  got  itself  established  in  New  Zealand.  It 
was  passed  by  one  vote  only  in  the  Upper  House,  where 
the  Minister  who  introduced  and  voted  for  the  bill  spoke 
against  it.  It  was  treated  as  a  huge  joke,  and  was  put  in 
the  forefront  of  the  government  programme  in  the  hope 
that  the  Upper  House  would  suffer  by  rejecting  it  The 
net  effect  of  the  woman^s  vote  in  the  flrst  election  in 
which  it  was  exercised  was  to  emphasize  the  drift  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  writer,  Mr.  Norwood  Yoimg,  thinks 
that  women  are  like  men,  only  more  so,  and  that  wo- 
men*s  votes  will  generally  be  found  on  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  winning  side.  An  anonymous  writer  suggests 
as  an  eirenikon  to  socialists  and  individualists  that  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old  should  be  treated  by  social- 
istic methods,  while  the  strong  and  middle-aged  should 
be  allowed  to  take  their  stand  on  individualism. 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  November  numbers  of  the  Retme  de  Paris  are 
scarcely  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  sums  up  briefly  the  reign  and  person- 
ali  y  of  the  late  Czar  of  Russia,  and  Gkiston  Paris  con- 
tinues his  acco|pt  of  the  Provencal  poet  FrM6ric  Mistral. 

THX  INCOME  TAX. 

French  readers  must  find  almost  a  painful  interest  in 
Funck  Brentano^s  exhaustive  article  on  the  income  tax, 
for  it  is  the  one  means  of  raising  public  money  against 
which  the  whole  nation  has  determinately  set  its  face, 
from  the  peasant,  whose  worldly  goods  are  kept  and 
added  to  in  the  traditional  old  stocking,  to  the  wealthy 
stockholder,  whose  income  fluctuates  from  day  to  day. 
According  to  M.  Brentano,  the  tax,  whUe  causing  the 
greatest  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  wHl  make  no  real 
difference  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  and  he 
points  out  triumphantly  that  in  neither  Qreat  Britain,  Ger- 
many nor  Italy,  in  all  of  which  countries  excellent  results 
have  been  achieved  by  means  of  this  tax,  has  it  solved 
the  social  question.  Making  a  comparison  between  the 
rich  man  and  the  beggar,  he  points  out  that  each  on  the 
whole  pays  out  what  he  gets  in.    In  place  of  the  impdt 


direct^  M.  Brentano,  if  we  understand  him  truly,  would 
prefer  to  see  eversrthing  in  the  way  of  actual  production 
taxed  rather  than  individual  incomes  at  one  per  thou- 
sand ;  thus  the  workman  who  earned  $200  a  year  would 
pay  20  cents,  the  small  shopkeeper  who  turned  over 
$3,000  a  year  about  $1.25,  and  the  great  barrister  or 
famous  artist  making  his  $100,000  a  year,  $100.  M.  Bren- 
tano carefully  avoids  pointing  out  the  fact  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  French  citizen,  especially  the  landowner 
and  peasant  proprietor,  is  already  exceedingly  heavily 
taxed,  and  looks  forward  with  horror  to  any  increase  of 
what  is  significantly  called  abroad  imposition. 

THE   FRENCH    NAVY. 

M.  Loir  discusses  at  some  length  the  armament  of  the 
naval  reserve  of  France.  Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
Admiral  Gtervais,  the  French  navy  is  now  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily efficient  position  ;  each  summer  everything  is 
put  on  a  war  footing,  and  both  men  and  officers  become 
thoroughly  familiarized  with  their  work  ;  during  the 
winter  months  all  is  arranged  on  a  reduced  level,  but  can 
again  be  brought  up  to  full  strength  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  M.  Loir  considers  that  the  naval  war  of  the  future 
will  take  place  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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QB5XBAL  GRANT'S  OKBMAN  SYMPATHIES. 

Id  an  article  headed  **  Qeneral  Grant  and  France,^  Mr. 
Theodore  Stanton  attempts  to  disprove  the  generally 
credited  idea  that  the  great  American  soldier  considered 
himself  during  the  Franoo-Pmssian  War  the  enemy  of 
France  and  the  moral  ally  of  Germany;  even  Victor 
Hngo  mentioned  him  with  horror  in  his  **  I^Ann^e  Ter- 
rible ;''  and  yet,  according  to  Mr  Stanton,  there  was  lit- 
erally a  great  deal  of  smoke  without  fire  in  the  whole 
idea ;  so  far  from  disliking  France,  Grant  was  only  prej- 
udiced against  the  Bonapartes.  The  of  ten  reiterated  as- 
sertion that  he  had  sent  telegrams  of  felicitation  to  the 
German  Kaiser  after  each  Prussian  victory  in  1870-71,  is, 
asserts  Mr.  Stanton,  an  absurd  fiction. 

LOTTERIES  AND  ART. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Serre  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
in  favor  of  a  larger  yearly  grant  to  the  galleries  and  mu- 
seums of  France,  holding  up  as  an  example  Great  Britain, 
who  subsidizes  her  National  Gtallery  to  the  tune  of  $160,- 
000  a  year ;  and  Germany,  who  allows  the  state  galleries 
$100,000  a  year ;  while  in  France  the  Louvre,  Luxem- 
bourg, Versailles  and  St.  Germains  divide  between  them 
the  miserable  income  of  $32«500 !  This  is  the  reason  why 
no  important  additions  to  French  galleries  are  ever 
made,  save  in  the  way  of  private  gifts  by  public-spirited 
donations.  Many  f  oreig^n  schools  are  still  unrepresented 
in  the  Louvre,  which,  it  seems,  lacks  a  Turner  to  this  day. 
M.  Serre  proposes  an  issue  of  lottery  bonds  similar  to 
Uiat  which  met  with  sp  lyrompt  a  success  during  the 
Exhibition  of  1889,  and  points  out  that  in  this  fashion  a 
really  large  sum  niight  be  raised  to  foi  m  a  permanent  art 
fund. 

In  the  second  number  two  novelists,  the  late  Guy  de 
Maupassant  and  Pierre  Loti,  are  given  the  first  place. 


THE  REVUE  D.ES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Due  de  Broglie  continues  his  studies  in  diplomacy 
with  an  account  of  the  Due  de  Nivemais*  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Berlin  (Austrian  Alliance  Treaty  of 
1755). 

WHAT  IS  LUXURY? 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  discusses  at  some  length,  under  the 
generic  title  of  **  Studfes  in  Sociology,"  the  part  which  is, 
and  should  be,  played  by  luxury  in  human  life.  *'  There 
is  nothing,"  he  observes  shrewdly,  **  more  difficult  to  de- 
define  that  the  word  luxury  ;  what  is  a  luxury  to  some  is 
a  necessity  to  others,**  and  he  offers  himself  the  following 
definitions:  ** Luxury  consists  in  those  superfluitiee 
which  exceed  what  the  general  population  in  any  given 
country  and  at  any  given  time  consider  as  essential,  not 
only  to  their  absolute  needs  of  existence,  but  to  those 
affecting  decency  and  comfort."  The  moralists  and  poli- 
ticians of  all  ages  have  joined  with  economists  in  con- 
sidering luxury  a  kind  of  crime,  and  M.  de  Laveley  de- 
clared that  although  luxury  increases  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  ideal,  it  also  strongly  appeals  both  to  the 
vanity  and  sensuality  of  human  nature ;  and  Rousseau 
somewhat  rashly  asserted  that  if  there  were  no  luxury 
there  would  be  no  poverty.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers 
that  civilization  and  humanity  would  both  lose  much  if 
all  luxury  were  eliminated. 

"FROM  RUSKIN  TO  PEARSf*  SOAP." 

M.  de  la  8iz6ranne  continues  in  both  numbers  his  really 
remarkable  account  of  contemporary  English  art  and 
painters.  He  defines  Mr.  Watts*  work  as  being  essentially 
mythical  art,  and  quotes  a  phrase  lately  used  by  the  great 
painter  to  a  friend  :    **  I  paint  ideas,  not  objects.** 


Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is,  according  to  the  French  critic,  the 
English  exponent  of  Christian  art,  and  he  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  painter  of  *'  The  Light  of  the  World  **  went 
and  worked  in  Palestine,  quoting  the  following  sentence 
written  by  Holman  Hunt  from  Jerusalem  to  a  friend : 
»*  You  know  how  far  above  my  human  affections  is  my 
love  for  Christ.**  With  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  M.  Siz^r- 
anne  is  apparently  less  in  sympathy  ;  he  observes  that  the 
president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  though  officially  the  head 
of  English  artists,  is  in  reality  the  most  continental  ixainter 
in  England.  He  has  visited  every  country,  frequented 
every  school  of  art,  learnt  all  languages,  reproduced  all 
styles.  Mr.  Alma  Tademsf  is  noted  as  being  essentially 
an  historic  painter,  and  declared  to  be,  though  a  Dutch- 
man, thoroughly  English  in  his  art.  Passing  on  to  Sir 
John  Millais,  M.  de  Siz6ranne  tells  the  following  anec^ 
dote:  **Some  years  ago  the  painter  of  *The  Hugue- 
nots *  was  taking  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  a 
friend  ;  suddenly  stopping  before  the  Round  Pond,  he  ob- 
served, *  How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  once  I  also  was  a 
little  boy  fishing  here  for  sticklebacks,  and  now  here  I  am 
again,  become  a  great  man  ;  I  am  a  baronet,  have  a  fine 
house,  plenty  of  money,  and  all  my  heart  longs  for,*  and 
with  these  words  walked  on  quickly.  On  this  remarkable 
utterance  M.  Sizdranne  builds  up  many  conclusions,  and 
finally  declares  that  *  John*s  career*  might  be  written 
under  the  title  of  *  Buskin  to  Pears*  Soap,  or  the  Stages 
of  a  Perversion.*  **  Herkomer  is  cited  as  a  great  portrait 
painter,  alone  capable  of  showing  an  English  man  and  an 
English  woman  of  the  present  day  as  they  really  are, 
although  the  painter,  like  Holbein,  is  a  German. 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

PIERRE  LOTI*S  **The  Desert,**  an  account  of  his 
late  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  still  the  feature 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue;  and  as  usual  Madame  Adam  de- 
votes much  of  her  space  to  Russia  and  things  Russian, 
including  an  excellent  article  dealing  with  the  judicial  re- 
vision now  taking  place  in  that  empire,  and  a  fine  prose- 
poem  addressed  from  France  to  Russian  womanhood. 

Under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  young  diplomat,  the 
Count  de  Mouy  sums  up  his  ideas  of  modem  diplomacy, 
and  points  out  how  one  engaged  in  the  making  and  un- 
making of  history  should  conduct  himself.  He  counsels 
« an  amiable  reserve,**  and  considers  as  efjsentials,  tact, 
good  breeding  and  gentleness  of  manner  ;  whilst  above 
all  things  he  insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  high  pri- 
vate character.  '*Let  a  diplomat*s  dirfy  liiien***  he  ob- 
serves significantly,  **be  always  washed  at  home.** 

The  anonymous  account  of  the  judicial  revision  which 
is  apparently  about  to  take  place  in  Russia  seems  inspired 
from  some  official  source.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Nicholas  Mourouvieff  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  whose  duty  will  consist  of  inquiring  into  and 
revising  the  whole  of  the  Russian  judicial  system.  The 
Russian  Minister  of  Justice  has  addressed  a  long  report 
to  his  confreres  on  the  subject ;  in  this  he  points  out  that 
simplification  rather  than  eUboration  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  conmiission  when  drawing  up  new  laws 
and  regulations. 

A  violent  anti-English  article  by  Colonel  Chaill6-Long 
deals  with  Eassala  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan  ;  bat  what 
the  author  contributes  contains  nothing  new  about  the 
vexed  questions  with  which  he  deals. 

The  second  number  contains  only  one  article  likely  to 
be  of  interest  to  foreign  readers— namely,  that  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Matilda  Shaw  on  the  Chinese  population  of  New 
York,  its  haunts  and  habits. 
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HISTORY,  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 
History  of  the  (Jnited  States.    By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
President  of  Brown  University.    Two  vols.,  octavo, 
pp.  422-365.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.  $4. 

President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 
who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  through  his  contributions 
to  the  Rbvibw  of  Rbvikws,  and  varions  works  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  these  columns  in  the  domain  of  history  and 
•economics,  has  performed  another  important  literary  task,  and 
is  announced  for  still  another.  He  has  written  the  history  of 
the  United  States  in  two  readable  volumes,  which  are  at  once 
acholarly  and  attractive.  He  has  not  chopped  American  his- 
tory up  Into  numbered  paragraphs,  but  has  ffiven  us  a  contin- 
uous narrative,  well  proporuoned  and  full  of  human  interest. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  which  might  well  be  read  by  the  whole 
family  at  home  on  winter  eveninira,  as  collateral  with  the 
school  work  in  American  history  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  be 
doing  perfunctorily.  It  sho.ild  also  find  a  welcome  place  in 
the  hands  of  public  school  teachers,  who  wish  to  read  some- 
thing fresh,  vivid  and  authoritative,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  put  more  life  into  their  daily  teaching.  President 
Andrews,  as  announced,  is  about  to  furnish  8crtBner^»  Magor 
zine  with  a  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  War,  to  oe 
published  in  installments,  which  will  sum  up  important  phases 
of  our  recent  history.  It  is  a  courageous  man  who  will  vent- 
ure to  deal  candidly  with  these  still  controverted  topios. 

The  Winning  of  the  West.  By  Theodore  Booeevelt 
Vol.  III.  Octavo,  pp.  839.  New  York  :  O.  P.  Put- 
nam*8  Sons.    $2.50. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Bonsevelt^s  work,  completed 
several  years  ago,  brought  the  story  of  Western  settlement 
.and  exploration  down  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  present  volume,  third  in  the  series,  covers  what 
Mr.  John  P&ke  has  aptly  termed  the  critical  period  inonr  his- 
tory—the  seven  years  succeeding  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1788. 
During  these  years  the  constituuon  was  adopted  and  a  union 
of  the  states  established  ;  west  of  the  Alleghanies  the  founda- 
tions of  new  States  were  laid.  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  a  full  ao- 
count  of  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties  of  the  period ;  of  the 
extraordinary  immigration  movements;  of  the  curious 
career  of  the  State  of  Franklin  ;  of  the  various  attempts  of 
aeparatists  to  alienate  the  Western  settlements  from  the 
union,  and  finally  of  the  successful  organization  of  the  North- 
west and  Southwest  Territories  and  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
In  this  narrative  are  embraced  the  most  important  facts  con- 
nected with  the  ori^ns  of  at  least  three  commonwealths- 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  much 
use  in  thus  volume  of  the  Draper  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
Whether  he  has  in  all  cases  discriminated  properly  in  his 
treatment  of  the  events  under  review,  we  leave  to  the  histor- 
ical experts  to  determine ;  we  are  content  to  commend  the 
form  which  he  has  given  the  story,  tL!^  well  as  its  historical 
perspective.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  a  work 
which  has  earned  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  Americans  gen- 
erally, and  especially  of  that  numerous  class  of  Americans 
the  land  of  whose  birth  lies  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy  from  1775  to  18M. 
By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  A.M.  Two  vols..  Vol.  II. 
Octavo,  pp.  656.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$3.50. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  elaborate 
work.  (See  Review  op  Reviews,  April,  \8H\  The  second 
and  concluding  volume  fully  sustains  the  reputation  won  by 
the  first.  In  the  opening  chapters  the  story  of  the  naval  war 
of  1812^15  is  brought  to  a  close ;  seven  chapters  ire  thea  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  the  minor  wars  and  expeditions  in  which 
our  navy  took  part  during  the  years  1815-1861 ;  of  this  period 
the  chief  episodes  were  the  war  with  Algiers,  the  suppression 
of  piracy,  and  the  expedition  to  Japan  under  Commodore  M. 
C  Perry  »then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  naval  exploits  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  twenty  chapters,  and  the  three  concluding 
chapters  of  the  book  describe  the  navy  of  to-day.  It  hardly 
neea  be  said  that  the  author's  work  throughout  is  character- 
ized by  painstaking  attention  to  details,  but  this  does  not  mar 
the  fiuency  or  grace  of  the  narrative.  Seldom  in  this  country 
has  a  literary  task  of  like  magnitude  been  so  satisfactorily 
wrought  out  m  the  compass  of  two  octavo  volumes.  The  il- 
lustrations and  maps  are  abundant,  and  of  uniform  excel- 
lence.   The  index,  wHich  fills  twenty-five  pages,  seems  to  be 


practically  monopolised  by  proper  names ;  this,  of  ooarsa.  ii 
the  most  Important  function  of  an  Index  to  such  a  work,  but 
by  no  means  the  sole  function ;  such  an  entry  as  **  Ironclads,'* 
for  example,  would  prove  helpf uL 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Codman  Hopes. 
Part  L  Octovo,  pp.  288.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

This  work  merits  distinction,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
its  very  laudable  attempt  to  fairly  present  the  respective 
points  of  view  held  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  people  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  About  half  tfie  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  this  task,  while  the  general  narrative  is  brought 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1862.  That  Mr.  Ropes 
possesses  unusual  powers  as  a  writer  on  military  topics  has 
been  shown  more  than  once,  and  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  to 
commend  as  equally  satisfactory  his  skiU  in  depicting  the 
march  of  political  events.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  five 
excellent  maps. 

The  Sonthem  States  of  the  American  Union,  Considered 
in  Their  Relations  to  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Besnlting  Union.  By  J.  L.  M.  Cnrry. 
12mo,  pp.  256.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sona 
$1.25. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  supplement  Mr.  Ropes*  ad- 
mirable chapters  on  the  South's  attitude  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject  will 
find  in  Mr.  Curry's  book  a  full  exposition  of  the  Southern 
view  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
an  explanation  of  the  South 's  course  as  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Curry  is  as  much  needed  in  the  North  now  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  out  of  order  at  any  time,  and 
the  younflrer  generation  of  students  of  American  history  would 
be  unwilling  to  impugn  its  general  truthfulness. 

The  Colonial  Cavalier  ;  or.  Southern  Life  Before  the  Rev- 
olntion.  By  Mand  Wilder  Goodwin.  12mo,  pp.  S04. 
New  York :    Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co. 

This  little  book  modestly  disclaims  all  pretension  to  the 
dignity  of  a  history  ;  in  our  opinion  it  really  contains  more 
history  of  a  genuine  and  highly  valuable  sort  than  many  of 
the  conventional  **  histories "'  which  are  constantly  Issuing 
from  the  press.  It  describes  social  life  in  the  South  before 
the  Revolution.  The  author  rightly  aflirms  that  our  compre- 
hension of  the  Maryland  and  Virgiuia  Cavalier  has  been  far 
less  distinct  than  our  knowledge  of  the  New  England  Puritan; 
we  think  that  this  book  will  do  much  to  clarify  popular  ideas 
of  the  Colonial  Southland.  It  describes  the  Southern  colonist 
as  he  was  in  his  home  life,  in  his  courtship  and  marriage,  in 
his  dress  and  manners,  in  his  trade  and  travel,  iu  his  amuse- 
ments, his  church  relations,  his  school  training,  his  govern- 
ment, and  finallv  in  his  sickness  and  death.  The  illustra- 
tions, spirited  ana  appropriate  drawings  of  colonial  scenes  and 
costumes,  do  much  to  embellish  the  text,  which  is  written 
throughout  in  a  charmingly  graceful  and  unpretentious  style. 

The  Old  Church  in  the  New  Land.  Lectures  on  Church 
History.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Ernest  Smith,  M.A.  With 
Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Maryland.  12mo,  pp.  vlii, 
279.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $lSi&. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  this  volume  of  lectures 
is  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
more  especially  with  the  profl:ress  of  that  church  in  the  United 
States.  The  point  of  view  of  the  lecturer  is  that  of  one  who 
is  able  to  believe  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
throughout  this  country,  is  the  church  of  the  whole  people 
and  the  ''  national  **  church,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  **  nothing  but  a  missionary  body'^  among  us,  and  **the 
sects"  have  no  real  status.  Those  who  accept  this  explana- 
tion of  facts  as  adequate  will  find  in  the  book  an  interesting 
exposition  of  their  views  of  church  history,  while  the  many 
who  dissent  will  probably  refuse  to  be  converted  to  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  lecturer. 

Greneral  Hancock.  By  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  "Great 

Commanders"  series.    12mo,  pp.  832.    New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  *'  Great  Commanders  '*  series  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Second  Army 
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OoriM,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  military  record  of  the  officer 
who  so  ably  commanded  that  body  of  troops.  (General  Grant 
attested  Hancook*s  pre-enunence  as  a  corps  commander  when 
fie  said  of  him  that  '^  his  name  was  never  mentioned  as  ha  vine 
committed  in  battle  a  blunder  for  which  he  was  responsible." 
While  General  WalJier  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
military  career  of  his  hero,  he  does  not  neglect  those  episodes 
in  his  civil  history  which  deserve  reoonntinff.  The  story  of 
General  Hancock's  ill-starred  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  in 
1880  is  dismissed  in  three  pages ;  his  repated  characterization 
of  the  tariff  as  **  a  local  issue  ^'  is  set  down  as  a  blunderhead's 
distortion  of  a  remark  of  the  general. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Boss,  Sacrificed  to  Municipal  Misrule. 
By  Rey.  James  H.  Roes.  12mo,  pp.  180.  Boston : 
James  H.  Earle.    90  cents. 

This  story  of  a  martyrdom  to  civic  duty  was  written  for 

"  oee  of  aiding  what  Dr.  Strong  calls  the 

municipal  patriotism  in  our  land.   The  fact 


the  worthy  purpose  of  aiding  what  Dr.  Strong  calls  the 
present  revival  of  municipal  patriotism  in  our  land.  The  fad 
that  Robert  Ross,  who  was  murdered  at  the  polls  in  Troy.  N. 


Ym  March  6, 1804,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  has  special  significance  in  view  of  the  advanced 
ground  taken  bv  that  organization  within  the  paet  two  years 
m  relation  to  efforts  for  purer  politics.  This  young  man  evi- 
dently took  his  religion  into  his  politics,  and  by  his  death  as 
well  as  his  life  promoted  the  cause  of  good  government.  He 
was  truly  a  martyr  of  to-day. 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  K.  Lamed.  Five 
Vols.  Vol.  Ill— Greece  to  Niebelnngen  Lied.  Qnarto, 
pp.  704.    Springfield,  Mass. :    The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co. 

We  have  previously  commented  on  the  general  features 
of  Mr.  Lamea's  scheme  for  the  effective  masnng  of  historical 
literature  for  purposes  of  reference.  Among  the  imir  rtant 
topics  grouped  in  the  third  volume  of  the  work  are:  **  Greece/^ 
**  Hawaiian  Islands,^*  **  Hungary.''  **  India,''  "Ireland," 
•*  Italy,"  »*  Japan,"  "  Jesuits,"^ Jews."  "  Law,"  "  Libraries," 
"London,"  ^Medical  Science,"  "Money  and  Banking." 
"Netherlands,"  "New  England,"  and  "New  York."  Each 
of  these  topics  is  treated  c&onologically.  so  far  as  may  be, 
and  the  treatment  of  each  chronological  division  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  is  assigned  to  a  writer  of  literary  and  historical 
standiujg  in  that  special  field.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinarv  cy- 
clopfsdia  the  method  is  the  same,  except  that  the  collabora- 
tors are  all  livixig  writers  and  do  the  work  especially  for  the 


CTclopflBdia  ;  in  Mr.  Lamed's  undertaking  the  co-operation  of 
toe  writers  of  all  time,  past  and  present,  is  enlisted. 

The  Meaning  of  History,  and  Other  Historical  Pieces.  By 
Frederic  Harrison.  Octavo,  pp.  490.  New  Yoric : 
Macmi]lafl(*&  Go.    $2.25. 

The  title  chosen  for  this  volume  of  Mr.  Harrison's  essays  - 
wholly  fidls  to  define  the  topics  treated.  Indeed,  the  range  of 
these  topics  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  construct  a  title  sufficiently  inclusive  to  characterize  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  simply  a  group 
of  essays  on  various  subiects,  most  of  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  ^'  history,"  using  the  term  in  a  broad  sense.  The  first 
four  chapters  are  quite  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
title.  whiWthe  remaining  thirteen  wander  deughtfully  from 
the  text  andjg:ive  us  less  and  less  philosophy  of  history  in  the 
abstract  ana  more  and  more  concrete  illustrations  of  how 
history  should  be  written  and  studied.  The  essays  on  "  The 
City— Ancient,  Mediieval,  Modem  and  Ideal,"  "  Constantino- 
ple as  an  Historic  City,"  "  The  Problem  of  Constantinople,'* 
^'  Paris  as  an  Historic  City,"  "  The  Transformation  of  Paris," 
and  "  The  Transformation  of  London,**  will  attract  and  charm 
all  students  of  the  city  problem  who  believe  there  is  some- 
thing more  involved  in  its  solution  than  the  digging  of  sewers 
and  the  cleaning  of  streets.  A  good  part  of  the  present 
volume  has  already  appeared  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Fortnightly  RevUw  and  other  periodicals. 

MedisBval  Enrope  (814-1300).  By  Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D. 

lihno,  pp.  683.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Of  Professor  Emerton's  qualifications  for  preparing  a 
text  book  on  European  history  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
The  vary  general  use  an )  acceptability  of  hiH  little  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,^'  publlnhed  a  few  years 
ago,  should  afford  ample  assurance  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
•uch  a  task.  A  word  should  be  said  about  Professor  Emerton's 
voluntary  limitation  of  field.  He  has  chosen  to  narrow  the 
application  of  the  term  "  Medissvul "  to  the  period  beginning 
with  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  and  ending  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  period,  the  author  thinks,  has  a  distinct- 
nesi  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  "Middle  Ages"  as 
commonlv  understood,  embracing  several  centuries  before 
Charlemagne  and  several  centuries  later  than  the  thirteenth, 
denturies  which,  in  each  case,  the  author  contends,  were  years 
of  transition  in  a  special  sense,  and  not  years  to  be  properly 
included  in  awell-draned  histori'>al  period  having  a  distinctive 
diaracter  of  its  own.   Professor  Emerton  furnishes  a  valuable 


bibliographical  introduction  to  the  history.  The  excellence  of 
the  maps  and  illustrations  leads  one  to  wish  that  there  were 
more  of  them.  The  book  will  doubtless  find  large  use  in  the- 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

The  French  Eevolntion.  Tested  by  Mirabean's  Career. 
Lowell  Institute  Lectures.  By  H.  Von  Hoist.  Two 
vols.,  Svo,  pp.  258-261    Chicago :  Callagban  &  Co. 

Professor  Von  Hoist  disclaims  any  attempt  to  produce  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  French  Revolution  :  the  two  vol- 
umes which  he  has  published  are  composed  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  and  he  assures  us 
that,  except  for  the  addition  of  notes  referring  to  authorities, 
etc.,  the  process  of  editing  has  made  no  change  whatever  in 
the  bodv  of  the  lectures,  which  reveal  in  various  ways  the 
personality  of  the  lecturer  and  his  attitude  towwrd  the  men 
and  measures  of  1789.  His  portraiture  of  Mirabeau  is  most 
effecUve,  and  the  lecturer  shows  himself  a  master  of  Uie  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

Memoirs  of  the  Dnchesse  de  Qontant.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis.  Two  vols.,  octavo, 
pp.  226-253.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

These  volumes  record  the  personal  experiences  of  a  gov- 
erness at  the  French  Court  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Duchesse  de  Gk>ntaut  was  eighty  years  of  age  when  she  wrote 
these  memoirs  (in  1868;  and  much  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrences  narrated.  It  would  hardly  seem  safe  to  rely 
implicitly  on  the  historical  accuracy  of  such  writings ;  but 
they  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  students  of  the  penod.  and 
need  not  be  permitted  to  seriously  mislead  the  intelligent 
reader  who  knows  the  circumstances  of  their  origiu. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Elisabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer.  12mo,  pp.  451.  Chicago :  A.  O. 
Mcanrg&Co.    $2.50. 

This  sketch  of  English  history  in  the  present  century  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  we  should  say,  for  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  distinguished  personalities  that  it  contains. 
There  are  very  few  works  in  this  field  embodying  in  the  same 
compass  so  great  a  range  of  personal  anecdote.  Not  only 
members  of  uie  royal  family,  but  public  characters  like  Can- 
ning, Peel,  Wellington,  Beaconsfleld  and  Gladstone,  are  clev- 
erly and  distinctly  portrayed  in  this  interesting  fashion.  The 
portraits  accompanjriuR  the  text— twenty-seven  in  number- 
are  well  executed  half-tone  reproductions. 

City  GoYemment  in  the  United  States.     By  Alfred  B. 

Conkling.    12mo,  pp.  239.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

&Co.    $t. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  of  the  New  York  State  T^egisla- 
ture,  has  prei>ared  a  little  volume  which  collates  much  useful 
information  about  the  government  of  our  cities,  and  which 
presents  a  high  ideal  of  municipal  life.  It  has  grown  chiefly 
out  of  Mr.  <'onkling*s  experience  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
has  rendered  valiant  service  as  a  municipal  reformer,  and  has 
heli>ed  to  expose  and  punish  corruption  at  the  polls. 

Suggestions  on  Government.  By  8.  E.  Moffett.  12mo» 
pp.  200.    Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

These  "  Suggestions  "  include  the  referendum,  a  scheme 
of  simultaneous  popular  assemblies,  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation—reforms which  are  advocated  by  nearlv  every  am- 
bitious political  prophet  in  these  days.  The  author  nuvely 
admits  the  difficulty  of  combining  *"  all  conceivable  improve- 
ments in  government  in  one  system,"  and  in  this  concession 
he  betrays  a  diffidence  not  common  to  his  class.  He  goes  a 
long  way,  lyiwever,  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  "  sys- 
tem"—on  paper,  and  gives  us  quite  enough  material  for  re- 
flection. His  description  of  existing  abuses,  while  at  times 
exaggerated,  is  truthful  in  many  respect'*,  and  deserves  con- 
sideration, whether  Mr.  Moffet's  remedies  for  the  ills  that  the 
political  flesh  is  heir  to  shall  ever  be  adopted  or  not. 

The  Banking  System  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Money  and  Easiness  of  the'  Country.  By 
Charles  G.  Dawes.  12mo,  pp.  83.  Chicago :  Rand, 
McNaUy&Co.    75  cents. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  book  seems  to  be  to  elucidate 
the  relation  sustained  bv  what  the  author  terms  the  bank- 
credit  money  of  the  country  to  the  money  of  the  government. 
The  book  has  a  special  timelineseLin  view  of  the  propositions 
of  the  Bankers'  Association,  of  President  Cleveland  and  of 
Secretary  Carlisle,  relative  to  currency  reform.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  inform  and  instruct  the  people  concerning  the  less- 
understood  phases  of  the  question.  It  is  candid  in  its  presen- 
tation of  argument,  but  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has 
seriously  erred  in  insisting  that  the  number  of  promises  to 
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pay«  in  use  at  a  ffiyen  time,  has  aareater  effect  on  the  valne  of 
the  standard  or  payment  than  the  amount  of  that  standard 
haa  on  the  Talne  of  such  promises  or  checks. 

Water  Transportation  and  Freight  Rates.  By  James 
Fisher,  M.  P.  P.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  a4.    Brandon. 

An  interestinfiT  argument  In  favor  of  a  scheme  for  con- 
necting the  Red  River  with  Lake  Superior  by  way  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  thus  affording  a  water  ouUet  for  the 
great  Manitoba  region. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  1893.  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  719.  Washington :  Qovemment  Printing 
Office,  1894. 

Followiog  the  custom  of  his  department.  Commissioner 
Wrij?ht  hsA  devoted  his  entire  report  to  a  single  topic.  The 
subject  of  building  and  loan  associations  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  this  country.  Col.  Wright's  investigations  compre- 
hended nearly  6w000  such  organizations,  distributed  through 
every  State  and  Territory.    Col.  Wright  well  says  :    *'  These 

Srivate  corporations,  doing  a  semi-oanking  business,  con- 
ucted  by  men  not  trained  as  bankers,  offer  a  study  in  flnanoe 
not  equaled  by  any  other  institutions.'"  He  flnos  that  the 
total  dues  paid  in  on  shares  in  force,  plus  the  profits,  amount 
to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $450,667^594.  Besides  complete 
and  elaborate  statistical  data  concerning  the  status  of  these 
associations,  the  report  contains  full  expositions  of  premium 
lans,  plans  for  the  distribution  of  profits,  and  rules  for  with- 
drawals. There  is  also  a  compilation  of  State  and  Territorial 
laws  relating  especially  to  building  and  loan  associations. 

The  History  of  Marriage — Jewish  and  Christian— in  Re- 
lation to  Divorce  and  Certain  Forbidden  Degrees. 
By  Herbert  Mortimer  Lncock,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  S2d. 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

This  Is  a  very  scholarly  treatise,  written  wholly  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  and  hence  possessing  greater  in- 
terest for  the  churchman  than  for  the  nonconform&t— for  the 
Euirli>^hman  than  for  the  citizen  of  a  country  like  ours,  where 
the  place  of  marriage  as  a  civil  function  is  well  defined  and  all 
legislation  concerning  it  pertains  to  the  state  alone.  The 
work  consists  of  two  parts— the  first  dealing  with  marriage 
in  its  relation  to  divorce  and  explaining  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches  relative  thereto,  and  the  sec- 
ond treating  of  the  several  forbidden  denrrees. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Prevailing  Theories  and  Practices 
Relating  to  Sewage  Disposal.  By  Wynkoop  Eiersted, 
C.  E.  Ittoio,  pp.  196.  New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Kiersted  discusses  the  various  methods  for  the  puri- 
fication of  sewage —those  now  in  use  and  those  proposed— and 
reviews  the  pnuciples  involved  in  water  and  land  disposal 
respectively.  The  purelv  mechanical  side  of  the  problem  re- 
ceives less  attention,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  civil  engineer's  treatment  of  tne  subject ;  principles, 
rather  than  modua  operandi,  are  explained  and  enforced. 
The  methods  chiefly  considered  are  those  of  dilution,  irriga- 
tion, intermittent  filtration  and  chemical  precipitation. 

Practicable  Socialism:  Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By 
Samuel  and  Henrietta  Bamett.  12mo,  pp.  830.  New 
York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  essavs  first  collected 
under  the  sama  title  six  years  ago.  **  Socialism,'*  as  used  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  seems  to  correspond  neither  to  the  popu- 
lar nor  technical  usage  of  the  word  ;  **  Social  Refdrm  "  would 
better  indicate  the  scope  of  the  essavs,  which  deal  with  such 
topics  as  present-day  poverty,  children  of  the  great  city, 
relief  funds,  town  councils  and  social  reform,  young  women 
in  workhouses,  university  settlements,  pictures  for  the  people, 
a  people's  church,  charity  organization,  poor  law  reform, 
human  service,  and  training  for  the  unemployed.  If  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bamett  are  themselves  socialists,  the  fact  is  rot  brought 
out  in  these  essays,  which  simply  advocate  measures  of  re- 
form in  which  hundreds  of  people  can  and  do  constantly  co- 
operate, with  no  thought  of  anything  like  a  revolution  in  our 
social  order.  The  real  socialist  believes  that  all  socialiHm  is 
**  nracticable ; "  but  a  mere  scheme  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor  under  the  existing  order  does  not  appeal  to  him  as 
in  any  sense  socialistic. 

Towards  Utopia  :  Being  Speculations  in  Social  Evolution. 
By  A  Free  Lnnce.  12mo,  pp.  360.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

An  edition,  for  American  readers,  of  a  book  which  ap- 
peared in  London  early  in  1893.    The  author  holds  a  conserva- 


tive view  of  the  possible  regeneration  of  societv.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  undertakes  to  point  out  certain  nat- 
ural processes  which  may  be  developed  and  followed  for  the 
general  improvement  of  social  conditions.  His  tendency  to 
an  individualistic  conception  of  society  forbids  his  acceptance 
of  so-called  social  **  panaceas."*  The  book  makes  many  sensi* 
ble  suggestions,  which  may  be  safely  acted  on  by  us  all, 
whether  we  count  ourselves  social  reformers  or  adherents  of 
the  existing  order. 

Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
12mo,  pp.  885.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  90 
cents. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  that  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion in  England.  The  author  maintains  that  labor  is  the 
gainer  from  every  new  addition  to  the  nation *s  total  income, 
and  that  hence  the  laboring  man  should  be  content  with  the 
present  social  system.  The  socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 
challenee  Mr.  Mallock's  interpretation  of  statistics,  asserting 
that  he  has  shown  an  absolute  but  not  a  relative  gain  in  labor's 
income,  and  that  he  overlooks  the  present  enormous  waste  in 
production  due  to  the  competitive  system.  Still  Mr.  Mallock 
makes  a  vigorous  presentation  of  his  case,  and  seems  undaunted 
by  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  him  in  England.  The 
controversy  has  run  on  long  enough  to  disclose  the  vulnerable 
points  in  the  arguments  on  each  ude,  and  for  the  American 
reader  it  has  a  certain  interest  as  showing  the  status  of 
socialistic  agitation  in  England  at  the  present  time. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Thomas  H. 
Huxley.  12mo,  pp.  347.  New  York  :  D,  Appleton 
&Co.    $1.1». 

The  vital  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  Professor 
Huxley's  lecture  on  the  Romanes  foundation  at  Oxford  in  1883, 
with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  notes ;  this  is  followed  by 
characteristic  papers  entitled  "  Science  and  Morals,'*  and 
*'  Capital— the  Mother  of  Labor."  The  latter  half  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  the  author's  lettera  to  the  London  Times  in  1890- 
91  attacking  General  Booth's  **  Darkest  Elngland  "  scheme 
and  all  the  plans  for  social  reform  advocated  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  American  readers,  at  least,  will  not  be  ready  to  admit 
that  the  last  word  has  b^n  said  on  that  subject,  nor  that  Mr. 
Huxley's  ipoe  dixit,  weighty  in  certain  departments  of  srien- 
tiflc  research,  is  of  equiQ  weieht  in  the  vast  domain  of  socio- 
logical controversy;  but  even  if  not  always  a  trusted  authority, 
Huxley  never  fails  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Tenure  and  Toil :  Land,  Labor  and  Capital.  By  John 
Qibbons,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  847.  Chicago.  Law  Jonr- 
nal. 

The  second  edition  of  a  book  which  was  first  published  in 
1888.  It  derives  temporary  importance  from  the  chapters  it 
contains  concerning  the  Pullman  corporation,  and  recent  court 
proceedings  in  Chicago  involving  the  motives  of  its  author, 
now  a  judge  on  the  bench  of  that  city.  The  book  discusses 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  property  and  labor  with  considerable 
fullness  :  the  author  believes  that  trusts  can  and  should  be 
crushed  by  legislation. 

Early  Landmarks  of  Syracuse.  By  Gnmey  S.  Strong. 
12mo,  pp.  393.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Published  by  the 
Author.    $2.50. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 
By  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mann.  12mo,  pp.  148.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    75  cents. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND   BELLES-LETTRES. 

Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd.  Two  vols.,  16mo,  pp.  454.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    $2. 

The  publication  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poems  a  few  years 
ago  created  no  little  interest  in  literary  circles.  Many  Intel 
li gent  readers  cannot  ''make  much  out  of  them,'' and  they 
are  of  ten  very  distressing  to  those  who  have  any  sense  of  ar- 
tistic form,  rievertheless  they  are  poems  and  notable  poems. 
They  stand  almost  as  much  alone  in  our  annals  of  American 
verse  as  the  productions  of  Jones  Very 's  peculiar  genius.  The 
individuality  of  Emily  Dickinson  is  an  interesting  one.  As  a 
recluse,  a  solitary,  she  loft  Thoreau  far  in  the  shade ;  by 
comparison,  that  much  abused  walker  and  hunter  after  ths 
secret  of  nature  was  a  man  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
Puritan  and  New  England  infiuences  in  the  recluse  of  Am- 
herst, and  she  is  also  distinctly  a  woman,  in  her  prose  as  well 
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M  in  the  poems.  The  letters  which  Mrs.  Todd  has  edited  bear 
dates  from  18i&,  when  the  writer  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  to 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1886.  Many  are  to  members  of  her 
fiunilTormore  distant  relatives  and  to  intimate  friends  un- 
known to  the  general  public  ;  but  there  are  a  goodly  number 
to  Colonel  Higginson,  whom  she  called  in  a  charactermio 
lemlwhimsiciil  way  *  Master  ; "   to  J.  O.  HoUand  and  wife  ; 
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FAC-SIHILE  OF  MISS  DICKINSON'S  HANDWRITING. 
(SUOHTLY  REDUCED.) 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bowles.  In  large  measure  the  let- 
ters show  the  caprioe.  and  mystical,  symbolical  Iwiguaro  of 
the  poems,  the  curious  mingling  of  heart  skepticism  with  in- 
tdl£tuiilpiety ;  but  theySow  other  sides  of  the  writer's  n^ 
tore,  the  numerous  and  the  sirmpathetio  in  particular,  ana 
reveal  the  development  of  her  mental  traits  from  girlhood 
onward.  Factimile*  of  her  handwriting— as  pecuDar  and 
^'dMofnted ''  as  her  versification— at  different  dates  are  given. 
A  portrait  taken  early  in  life  and  a  view  of  her  Amhept 
(Maaaachusetts)  home— the  house  which  she  did  not  leave  for 
manv  yearA  before  her  death— are  also  of  interest. 

Freytag's  Technique  of  the  Drama.  By  Dr.  Gustav 
Freytag.  12mo,  pp.  875.  Chicago.  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

An  students  of  dramatic  and  literary  criticism  who  do 
not  read  German  will  be  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Elias  J.  MacEwan 
for  this  translation  (from  the  sixth  edition)  of  Freytags 
redkntfc  df  Dramas  that  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  deal 
hanhly  with  his  rendering,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  ad- 
mirable. The  work  was  first  published  in  18«3  and  has  since 
been  considered  a  first  claas  authority  in  its  field,  though,  curi- 
oualy,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  translated  into  English.  It  is 
oot  a  criticism  of  the  actor's  art  or  of  stage  management  but 
of  the  written  drama,  though  what  is  known  as  the  closet 
drama  not  intended  for  the  boards  is  in  Preytag's  opimon  an 
anomaly.  The  work  is  divided  into  chapters  upon  ''  Dramatic 
Action  ^  and  **  The  Construction  of  the  Drama,"  occupying 


about  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  shorter  chapters  of  vary- 
ing length  upon  "  Construction « <f  Scenes. "  '*  The  Characters, " 
•^erse  and  Color,"  and  "  The  Poet  and  His  Work."  While  • 
this  is  a  work  of  German  learning  and  logical  analysis,  the 
style  is  attractive  and  the  treatment  has  the  merit  of  good 
perspective.  The  examples  chosen  to  illustrate  the  criti 
cism  are  drawn  from  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  The  publishers  have  given  the  book  excellent 
typography,  and  a  neat,  serviceable  binding. 

In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Agnes  Bep- 
plier.  16mo,  pp.  285.  Boston :  Honghton,  MifiOin 
&Co.    $1.25. 

Miss  Repplier  has  within  the  past  few  years  attained  a 
recognized  place  among  our  literary  essajrists  and  her  new 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  many  admirers.  In  tone  these 
lately  issued  essays  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
earlier  date.  They  are  rich  in  quotation,  in  personal  literary 
reminiscence  and  preference,  in-  carefully,  cleverlv  turned 
sentences,  in  a  certiun  sparkling  yet  restrained  vivacity  ;  they 
belong  to  the  world  of  booksL  social  intercourse  and  contented 
leisure;  not  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  world  of 
struggle  or  aspiration.  Among  the  score  of  chapter  headings 
are  "Gifts,"  "The  Discomforts  of  Luxury :  a  Speculation," 
"Reviewers  and  Reviewed,"  ** Guests/'  "Opinions,"  "The 
Children's  Age,"  "  A  Kitten  "  and  "  The  Passing  of  the  Essay." 

The  Great  Refusal :  Being  Letters  of  a  Dreamer  in 
Gotham.  Edited  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  Idmo,  pp. 
157.    Boston  :  Houghton,  HifBin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  artistic  form  of  this  little  creation  is  simple.  The 
book  contains  forty  sections  supposed  to  be  forty  letters 
written  by  a  young  man  to  the  woman  he  loved,  in  a  dreamy, 
Platonic  way ;  whom  he  finally  renounces  entirely,  in  order 
that  he  may  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  an  Oriental,  mystical 
contemplation.  This  dreamer  resembles  Amiel  in  his  prefer- 
ence for  imaginative  life  over  the  active  ;  his  letters  have  a 
flavor  of  m^isBv^ism  and  the  kiuhhip  of  this  book  with 
Dante's  Vita  Nuova  is  evident,  though  the  influence  at  work 
upon  the  Gothamite  is  that  of  Indian  (Buddhistic)  philosophy. 
Tne  literary  quality  of  both  the  prose  and  the  numerous  in- 
cluded poems  18  of  a  high,  delicate  order. 

Talk  at  a  Country  House.  Fact  and  Fiction.  By  Sir 
Edward  Strachey,  Bart.  16mo,  pp.  249.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.85. 

TliB  ^^C*}cintry  Hotiee"  of  the  title  fs  an  old  Eoglifth 
itiouor  tn  SomerBetishiro,  En§:liJiid.  iiud  it  tss  on  old  country 
^fiiitteinan  who  ramliU^H  <m  in  pleasant  narrative  m  theee 
piiiffBSj  ©r  enttra  into  extended  crmvorjiatiofia  with  a  young 
Irietiu  of  Uifl,  hvro  called  **  Fca^ter,^'  There  are  dl&cinimoniS  of 
Utt'rarv  xnatt^ra,  partly  in  their  hifttoriciil  fjhilogopliif^al  and 
I'tbicAl  reliitioQST  and  flc?counta  of  intt^ryeting  phages  of  looai 
life  aa  the  old  '* Squire  "  Ima  seen  it.  The  eubjectB  of  tho  ntm> 
ihaptoTs  are  "Tbot^uire  and  Hk  Old  Manor  Place/'  *'Pei-- 
*3.laj:i  Poetry  "  {with  an  **Tttouded  translation  from  SaMi),  *'Tbe 
bid  Hall  and  the  Portrait*^/'  *'A  General  El^jotioTi,"  "Lov© 
»nd  Maniftgtv/*  *■  Books  :  Tennysoti  and  Maurkns"  **  Biding 
Down  to  Cainelot/'  *'Tbe  Arrow  Hvad  Inscrtptiom*  **  and 
"'Taking  Leave,"  The  b<x>k  is  written  in  quiet,  genial  BtylGj 
Hhowintf  high  and  wide  thooght,  kiiowlwge  of  m«n  and 
booka  ;  It  m  cultured  without  being  artificial* 

Women  in  Epign*am.  Compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Morton. 
16mo,  pp.  241.    Chicago  :  A.  O.  McClorg  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Morton  has  aimed  to  bring  together  a  Utrge  number 
of  the  "beet  things"  in  literature  concerning  woman,  not 
debarring  opinions  uttered  by  her  own  sex.  These  "snap 
riiots,"  to  use  a  convenient  word  of  the  hour,  show  very  vary- 
inir  results,  but  there  are  few  that  are  uninteresting.  Some 
ar«  brilliant,  some  wise,  not  a  few  cynical,  some  intensely  de 
voted,  some  humorous,  some  religiously  sincere.  Mr.  Morton  s 
index  of  authors  shows  that  among  chief  contrfbutors  to  the 
collection  are  Addison,  William  RounseviUe  Alger,  Balzac. 
Junius  Henri  Browne,  Byron.  William  EUery  Channing, 
George  Eliot,  Euripides,  La  Bruydre,  Phiutus,  Ruskin,  and  the 
popu&r  voice  in  proverbs.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  com- 
panionable little  book. 

Things  of  the  Mind.    By  J.  L.  Spalding.  16mo,  pp.  235. 

Chicago ;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1 . 

The  general  quality  and  style  pervading  these  new  essays 
of  Bishop  Spalding's,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  the  matter 
itself,  show  close  kinship  with  his  earher  volume  on  "Educa- 
tion ind  the  Higher  Life,"  published  a  few  years  a«p.  Biriiop 
Spalding  discusses  matters  of  so  high  interest  as  •'Views  of 
Education,"  "  Theories  of  Life  and  Education,;;;*  Culture  and 
Religion  "  and  "  Patriotism  "  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  religious 
faith  and  of  living,  persistent  idealism.    His  words  are  en- 
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couraffing  to  the  soul  and  intelloct,  of  yoanger  people  es- 
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•     The  World  Beautiful.    By  Lilian  Whiting.    16mo,  pp.  IW. 

Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

Id  idealism  and  in  sympathetic  hnmanityt  these  essays  by 
Lilian  Whiting  resemble  not  a  little  those  of  Bishop  Spalding. 
They  are.  however,  of  wider  range  In  a  cynical  mood,  one 
would  call  them  perhaps  too  easily  optimistic*  but  optimism  is 
still  a  useful  force  in  the  world.  From  four  to  six  essays  are 
grouped  under  each  of  the  headings  *'  The  World  Beautiful,*' 
^•Friendship,"  **Our  Social  Salvation,'*  *'  Lotus-Eating*'  and 
*'  That  Which  is  to  C!ome."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  the 
author  states  her  belief  that  an  occult  psychic  power,  the  value 
of  which  we  do  not  yet  sufficiently  recognize,  is  to  become  a 
practical  working  force  in  daily  life. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Scientific  Progress,  and  Other  Es- 
says. By  William  North  Rice,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  174. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Doctor  Rice,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, brings  together  in  this  volume  four  essays  relating  more 
or  leas  closely  to  evolution.  The  second  essay  is  a  direct 
chmnpionship  of  evolutionary  doctrine ;  the  third  is  a  philo- 
sophical, logical  examination  of  the  "  Degree  of  Probability 
of  Scientific  Beliefs,"  and  th  >  fourth  treats  the  old  topic 
''Qenesis  and  Oeology."  Doctor  Rice,  we  understand,  be- 
lieves in  the  moral  teaching  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  but 
considers  that  "  a  reconciliation  between  Genesis  and  modern 
science  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible.'*  The  language 
of  these  essays  is  clear  and  direct ;  the  matter  will  not  seem 
too  technical  to  any  educated  reader. 

FICTION. 
The  Play-Actress.     By  S.  R.  Crockett     16mo,  pp.  191 

New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

**  The  Play- Actress  "  resembles  Mr.  Crockett's  "  Stickit 
Minister  "  style  much  more  than  that  of  *'  The  Raiders,"  but  it 
has  an  individual  quality  distinct  from  either  of  them.    It  is 


—her  beautiful  but  disreputable  mother,  her  mother^  very 
affectionate  sister,  who  Is  the  *' Play- Actress,"  and  seTenu 
minor  diaracters.  The  scenes  are  partly  in  Scotland  and 
partly  in  London.  One  effeot  of  this  tender  and  pathetic  little 
story  is  to  remind  us  that  even  a  humble  London  actress  mar 
be  a  very  true,  lovable  woman.  The  book  can  hardly  fail  to  find 
welcome  with  all  who  love  child  life  and  the  record  of  the 
affections.  In  the  frontispiece  Bessie,  the  aunt,  enacts  the  r6U 
of  Cinderella  for  the  little  girl's  amusement. 


8.   R.   CROCKETT. 

a  story  in  which  a  sweet  little  girl  is  the  central  attraction. 
About  her  are  the  figures  of  her  grandfather,  a  dignified  and 
naturally  rather  stem  Scotch  minister— the  "  great  preacher  '* 


RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

Little  Ike  Templin,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston.  12mo,  pp.  259.  Boston :  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Colonel  Johnston  has  brought  together  from  the  period- 
icals another  collection  of  his  charming  stories  of  Georgia 
life.  While  these  tales— there  are  a  baker's  doaen—are  pri- 
marily written  for  the  boys  and  girls,  they  are  excellent  read- 
ing for  adults.  The  characters  are  real  people  and  Colonel 
Johnston  knows  how  they  act  and  how  they  talk.  By  choosing 
types  among  the  poor  whites  and  the  negroes  he  keeps  us  oloee 
to  the  life  of  the  common  people  and  to  such  conmion  sentiments 
as  love,  fun,  pathos,  superstition,  homely  wisdom,  delight  in 
childhood  and  animal  life.  The  background,  as  well  as  th» 
pictures,  is  thoroushly  Georgian.  The  volume  has  an  attract- 
ive portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  number  of  appropriate  illus- 
trations. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
12mo,  pp.  299.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$2. 

It  is  just  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Aldrich 
ventured  to  jfive  the  world  that  charming  bit  of  autobio- 
graphical reminiscence,  '•  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  which,  in 
the  words  of  his  preface  to  this  new  edition,  ohanoed  t  >  ap- 
peal directlv  "  not  only  to  the  sense  of  youthful  readers,  but 
to  the  sympathy  of  such  men  and  women  as  still  remembered 
that  they  once  were  young."  It  has  become  a  classical  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  boyish  life  in  its  New  England  mani- 
festations. The  new  edition  is  enriched  by  a  happy  bit  of 
grefacing,  and  by  sixty  designs  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost's,  lUustrat- 
ig,  some  of  them,  memorable  situations  in  **  Tom  Bailey's '* 
career  at  Ri  vermouth. 
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Sibylla.    By  Sir  H.  S.  Canningham.    12mo,  pp.  844.   New 

York:    Macmillan  &  Ck>.    $1.25. 

This  is  among  the  beet  of  the  most  recent  novels  of  a 
•erioos  cast.  The  characters,  well-drawn  and  of  distinctly 
separate  tvpes.  belong  to  high  Eln^lish  social  and  public  circles, 
and  therelsa  iMtckgruund  of  political  life.  The  reader's  in- 
terest is  mainly  concerned  with  marriage  relations  of 
Sibylla  and  her  husband.  Affairs  are  strained  exceedingly  at 
one  time,  but  they  resolve  themselves  happilv.  This  is  a 
novel  of  character  study,  rather  than  of  incident,  and  is 
written  in  a  finished,  restrained  style. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bosh.    By  Ian  Maclaren.    12mo, 

PP.S23.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Maclaren 's  book  contains  four  stories  of  a  Scotch  rural 
parish,  told  very  largely  in  dialect  and  belonging  to  the  same 
claas  of  literature  as  Jane  Barlow's  **  Irish  IdylLa ''  or  Mr. 
Barries  local  Scotch  fiction.  These  stories  are  rich  in  char- 
acteristic Scotch  qualities ;  pathos,  humor,  good  nature, 
clueeness  to  real  life.  The  reaaer  is  not  looking  so  much  into 
the  author's  imagination  as  through  his  observation  and 
sympathy  into  the  world  of  people  and  events. 

Hy  Lady  :  A  Stury  of  Long  Ago.  By  Marguerite  BoQvet. 
16mo,  pp.  k81  Chicago  :   A.  C.  McClorg  &  Co.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  love  story  for  adults  by  the  author  of  the  favor- 
ite children's  stories,  "  Sweet  Wilbam,"  •'  Prince  Tip  Top," 
«tc.  It  gives  account  cf  the  fortunes  of  French  refugees  in 
l^pginnii  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution,  affording 
•ume  glimpses  of  life  in  both  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
told  by  the  lips  of  *'  My  Lady's  "  devoted  nurse.  A  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  exquisitely  simple  and  transparent  English,  with 
the  spirit  of  wnich  the  twelve  illustrations  by  Helen  Maitland 
Armstrong  are  in  full  accord. 

Under  Fire.  By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.  12mo, 
pp.  511.  New  York  :  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lipplncott 
Company.    $1.25. 

Captain  King's  new  story  deals  with  life  as  a  certain  cav- 
alry regiment  saw  it  on  our  western  plains  back  in  the  seven- 
tiea  It  gives  stirring  accounts  of  Indian  fighting,  moves 
rapidly  from  event  to  event  and  holds  the  interest  of  all  who 
like  to  follow  exciting  action.  Character  drawing,  however, 
is  not  omitted.  There  are  a  number  of  good  full-page  illustra- 
tions  by  C.  B.  Cox. 

Otto*8  Inspiration.    By  Mary  H.  Ford.    12mo,  pp.  243. 

Chicago :  8.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  double  love  story,  told  in  ssrmpathetlo  and 
clearly- written  language,  in  which  a  young  musical  genius  is 
the  central  figure.  There  are  scenes  upon  a  New  C2ngland 
farm  and  in  its  neighborhood  and  in  New  York  City.  The 
final  fortunes  of  the  principal  characters  are  happy  and  the 
atory  is  cheery  throughout. 


society.  He  is  vigorously  opposed  and  is  forced  to  carry  so 
heavy  a  physical  and  mental  burden  that  death  itself  comes 
to  relieve  him.  If  the  pathos  is  somewhat  overdrawn,  here  is 
at  least  a  cutting  accusation  against  the  lethargic,  sooial-club 
type  of  the  present-day  church. 


By  Frances  E.  W. 
Boston :  James  H. 


lola  Leroy ;  or,  Shadows  Uplifted. 

Harper.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  281. 

Earle.    50  cents. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  novel  by  the  widely  known 
colored  temperance  worker  and  writer,  Mrs  Frances  E.  W. 
Harper.  It  deals  with  the  negro  before,  during  and  after  the 
war,  especially  with  the  race  prejudices  which  still  compli- 
cate the  negro  problem.  The  characters  are  natural  and  the 
book  contains  many  passages  of  effective  humor  or  pathos. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  pitched  in  a  very  sympathetic 
and  rather  intense  key. 

Christ,  the  Socialist.  By  the  Anthor  of  "  Phflip  Meyer's 
Scheme."  12rTio,  pp.  857.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing 
Company.    $1.25. 

This  story  belongs  to  the  common  type  of  our  modern 
novel  which  does  not  aspire  to  high  rank  as  a  form  of  art,  but 
utilizes  the  advantages  of  fiction  to  teach  the  author's  convic- 
tions. The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  New  England  manufacturing 
village,  the  chief  characters  being  the  retired  school  principal 
-Hui  elderly  Scotchman  and  a  strong  pleader  for  socialistic 
doctrine — a  minister  whom  he  finally  converts  after  much 
argumentation,  employers  and  employees  connected  with  the 
mill,  etc  The  author  endeavors  to  show  that  Christ  was  in 
reality  a  preacher  of  socialism,  in  its  essential  teachings. 


By  Charles  M.  Shel- 
A.  C.  Mcaorg  &  Co. 


The  Crodiixion  of  Phillip  Strong. 

don     12mo,  pp.  267.    Chicago : 

$1. 

£n  interesting  story  in  itself,  though  evidently  a  "  novel 
of  purpose.'*  The  hero  is  a  young  American  minister  who 
endeavors  to  lead  his  church  out  orbits  luxurious  selfishness  to 
a  oonoeption  of  real  Christianity  and  its  relation  to  modem 


JUVENILE   FICTION  AND  VERSE. 

Piccino,  and  Other  Child  Stories.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  Octavo,  pp.  208.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Four  stories  compose  this  volume.  The  first  tells  about 
**  Two  Days  in  the  Life  ot  Piccino,"  a  little  Italian  peasant 
boy,  very  dirty  and  very  beautif  uL    These  days  were  spent 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

at  the  rented  villa  of  a  rich  and  selfish  English  lady  who 
had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  Piccino.  The  attiichment  is  not 
reciprocated  and  the  boy— only  six  years  old— escapes  and 
trudges  back  to  his  father's  hovel  and  his  pet  donkey.  The 
second  storv,  "The  Captain's  Youngest,"  is  pathetic  ;  in  the 
third,  "Little  Be88i«*'B  Kitten  Tells  Her  Story,"  and  the  clos- 
ing one  explains  how  the  real  *'  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "— now 
a  sixteen  vear  old  athlete  and  student— became  the  ideal  one 
of  Mrs.  :6umett'8  popular  book.  These  stories  have  been 
graced  by  considerable  illustration  after  the  pencil  of  Regi- 
nald Birch. 

Little  Mr.  Thimbleflnger  and  his  Queer  Country  :  What 
the  Children  Saw  and  Hei.rd  There.  By  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris.  Octavo,  pp.  230.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

The  author  of  "  Uncle  Remus  *'  in  these  fresh  pages  con- 
ducts some  children  via  the  bottom  of  a  spring  to  a  strange 
land  where  dwell  a  Mr.  Rabbit,  large  as  a  man,  a  Mrs. 
Meadows,  little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  some  other  queer  peo- 

Ele  The  children  see  some  strangely  amusing  things  and 
ear  fascinating  stories  about  witches,  enchantment.  **  The 
Ladder  of  Lions,'*  **  Brother  Terrapin's  Fiddle-String,"  etc. 
Mr.  Harris  tells  the  reader  that  the  stories  divide  themselves 
into  those  gathered  fr  an.  the  negroes,  those  which  belong  to 
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ililddto  Oeol^  folklore  and  thoM  wbicli  «re  merelv  inven- 
tl^is.  Oliver  Herford  has  added  verv  mach  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  book  by  his  more  than  thirty  illustrations.  The 
cover  is  bright  and  suggestive. 

Chatterbox  for  1894.    Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Oarke,  M.  A. 

Qnarto,  pp.  412.    Boston  :  Estes  &  Laoriat.    $1.25. 

**  Chatterbox ''  appears  this  year  in  all  its  customary  gay 
and  various  wealth,  to  delight  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  old 
friends ;  to  win  the  affection  of  thousands  of  children  just  be- 
coming old  enough  to  appreciate  it.  Decorated  cover,  puz- 
zles, anecdotes  of  bravery,  poems,  natural  history  lessons,  etc., 
are  all  here,  together  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  prepared 
expressly  for  ^*  Chatterbox  '*  pages.  A  glance  within  its 
covers  is  enough  to  make  the  mature  give  a  sentimental  sigh 
and  express  the  wish  :  *'  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time 
in  thy  flight  I '' 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner. 

Told  for  the  Children's  Library.    16mo,  pp.  280.  New 

York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

In  preparing  this  favorite  old  classic  for  the  **  Children's 
Library,'*  the  emtor  has  shortened  some  sentences  and  para- 
graphs, cut  out  some  needless  matter  and  made  occasional 
substitution  of  a  simple  word  for  a  less  intelligible  one.  There 
are  about  a  score  of  small  illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

.  When  Molly  was  Six.    By  Eliza  Ome  White.    12mo,  pp. 

183.    Boston  :    Honghton,  MifOin  &  Co.    $1. 

A  delicately  told  child's  story  giving  the  varying  experi- 
ences of  Molly,  who  is  a  natural  ana  attractive  little  creature, 
month  after  month  of  the  year  when  she  was  six.    Some 

Ex>wn  up  people  figure  in  the  Dactax>und.    There  are  several 
ustrationa  by  Katharine  Pyle,  which  are  in  the  same  dainty 
and  cheery  spirit  as  the  fext 

Lost  on  Umbagog.  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  12mo,  pp. 
120.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  75 
cents. 

Mr.  AUen^s  story  has  the  style  and  the  matter  after  the 
boyish  heart.  It  tells  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  some 
Bostoh  boys  who  camp  out  in  the  Maine  woods  in  the  winter 
The      •••---•  •  -  •-- 


^  he  volume  is  the  first  issue  in  a  proposed  **  Camp 

and  Tramp  Series.'* 

Aladdin  the  Second.    By  Theo.  C.  Enanff.    12mo,  pp.  279. 

New  York:  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.    $1.25. 

A  tale  of  a  city  boy  who  accidentally  becomes  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  lamp  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Aladdin.    QtooA  luck 


given. 

Father  Gkmder's  Melodies,  for  Mother  Gk>ose's  Grandchil- 
dren. By  Adelaide  P.  Samnels.  Octavo,  pp.  121. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

A  collection  of  rhjrmes  after  the  Mother  Qooee  fashion, 
most  of  them  purposely  more  or  less  nonsensical,  and  very 
freely  supplied  with  humorous  illustrations  by  Lillian  Trask 
Harlow. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
International  Education  Series.    The  Education  of  the 
Greek  People  and  Its  Influence  on  Civilization.    By 
Thomas  Davidson.    12mo,  pp.  xiv,  229.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  an  earlier  work,  "  Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educa- 
tional Ideals,"  Professor  Davidson  gave  an  historical  outline 
of  the  facts  of  Greek  education.  Bis  present  volume  deals 
with  matters  less  directly  professional  in  interest ;  its  pur- 
pose being  to  *' show  how  the  Greek  people  were  gradually 
educated  up  to  that  stage  of  culture  which  made  them  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  world,  and  what  the  effect  of  that  teach- 
ing has  been."  The  whole  work  is  written  in  glear.  attractive 
English,  and  in  a  spirit  which  is  philosophical  and  scholarly 
without  losing  the  power  of  personal  enthusiastm.  In  an  in- 
troductory chapter  upon  *' Nature  and  Education,"  Professor 
Davidson  gives  the  distinction  between  the  actual  original 
"  nature  "  of  the  child  and  that  id'jal  nature  toward  which  it  is 
the  function  of  education  to  elevate  him.  The  last  five  chap- 
ters of  the  entire  nine  consider  :  "  The  Effort  to  Find  in  Indi- 
vidnalism  a  Basis  of  Social  Order,"  "  The  Endeavor  to  Found 
an  Eklucational  Stat  >  on  Philosophical  Principles  and  its  Re- 
sults," a  like  attempt  to  build  on  scientific  ■principles, 
**  Greek  Education  in  Contact  with  the  Eastern  world,'^and 


in  contact  with  the  Western  World.  To  all  concerned  with 
the  larger  meanings  of  education  and  not  familiar  with  the 
ground  here  covered.  Professor  Davidson^s  Study  will  prove 
profitable  and  stimulating  reading. 

Systematic  Science  Teaching:  A  Manual  of  Inductive 
Elementary  Work  for  all  Instructors.  By  Edward 
Gardnier  Howe.  12mo,  pp  855.  .  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  work,  like  the  one  by  Professor  Davidson  just  no- 
ticed, is  an  issue  in  the  **  International  Education  Series," 
edited  by  our  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
lessons  of  the  manual  have  been  used  with  success  in  the 
classes  of  the  author  for  more  than  a  decade.  Mr  Howe  h«» 
aimed  to  give  much  matter  actually  used  in  teaching ;  refer- 
ences to  sources  of  information  concerning  further  material ; 
to  exemplify  methods  of  instruction— this  being  a  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  book— and  to  explain  the  methods  of 
investigation  adapted  to  the  different  fields  of  nature.  The 
course  of  study  is  very  carefully  gradated  and  is  given  in 
great  detail.  It  begins  with  the  first  instruction  in  natural 
science  given  to  the  child  and  arranges  matter  for  nine  years* 
progressive  work.  Most  space  is  given  to  planto  and  anunals. 
oul  the  aspects  of  *'  Stars  and  Earth "  and  '*  Minerals  and 
Rocks  "  are  also  considered  throughout  the  course.  A  few 
simple  illustrations  are  used,  and  the  volume  is  indexed. 

Harvard  College  by  an  Oxonian.  By  G^rge  Birkbeck 
HiU,  D.C.L.  12mo,pp.  339.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&Qo.    $2.25. 

Dr.  Hill  has  described  Harvard's  Ufe  and  spirit,  as  wen 
as  her  organisation,  in  a  way  well  suited  to  imjiart  to  the 
English  university  man  some  concex>tion  of  the  forces  at 
work  and  the  means  at  command  in  our  oldest  American  seat 
of  learning.  Sometimes  the  innocence  of  this  observing  Oxon- 
ian on  his  first  visit  to  the  New  England  Cambridge  was  the 
cause  of  his  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  a  fun-loving  undermklu- 
ate,  and  a  few  amusing  statemento  about  Americans  and  their 
ways  appear  in  the  book  ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected.  The 
wonder  Is  that  Uie  author  was  not  more  imposed  upon  than 
he  seems  to  have  been.  Dr.  Hill  could  have  done  a  still  better 
piece  of  work  if  he  had  possessed  Mr.  Bryce's  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  American  educational  system.  The  book 
contains  an  excellent  frontispiece  portrait  of  President  Eliot^ 
and  a  dozen  repreeentations  of  Harvard  buildings,  old  and 
new. 

A  System  of  Physical  Culture,  Prepared  Expressly  for 

School  Work.    By  Louise  Preece.    Quarto,  pp.  287. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  •  C.  W.  Bardeen.    $2. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others  for  the 
publication  of  this  work,  analysing  a  particular  system  of 
physical  culture,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  tremendous  inter- 
est now  manifested  in  the  education  of  the  mind  through  the 
education  of  the  body.  The  exercises  here  given  are  such  as 
can  be  taken  by  public  school  pupils  in  the  aisles  adjoining 
their  seats  and  no  apparatus  is  required.  Besides  elementary 
work,  forming  a  system  complete  in  itself,  some  thirty  pages 
are  given  to  ^Schorcwraphy,"  and  a  large  amount  of  space  to 
*•  JBsthetic  Work,"  '^Gesture  "  and  " Pantomime."  These  last 
subjects  are  explained  largely  by  illustrjitions,  which  are  also 
used  very  freely  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  volume. 

Higher  Medical  Education,  the  True  Interest  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  of  the  Profession.  By  William  Pepper,  M.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  100.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
Co.    $1. 

This  volume  contains  two  addresses  given  before  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
in  1877  and  one  in  1893.  In  the  former  an  attempt  was  made 
to  present  the  position  of  medical  teaching  in  America  at 
the  time  Hnd  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  serious  defects. 
The  second  addres  summarizes  the  progress  made  since  1H77 
and  indicates  lines  of  still  further  advancement.  Appendices 
give  intelligible  synopses  of  the  condition  of  medical  eaucation 
in  various  foreign  countries  and  in  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
1877  and  in  1888. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  G.  S.  Newth, 
P.LC,  P.C.S.  12mo,  pp.  680.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  periodic  "  system  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  chemical  elemento  is  made  the  foundation  on  which 
this  text-book  Is  built.  A  systematic  course  of  elementary  in- 
struction is  presented,  arranged  in  three  parte  ;  the  first  treat- 
ing of  the  fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  modem 
chemistry,  the  second  being  a  study  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbon  and  important  compounds,  and  the  third 
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Mug  a  syttematlc  study  of  ^le  other  elements,  omitting  some 
rarer  ones.  This  particular  work  does  not  give  any  directions 
for  laboratory  exercises,  bat  contains  frequent  reference  to 
the  author *8  **  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments.*'  It  is  illus- 
trated and  contains  a  thorough  index. 

An  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  George  Bantonl  White, 
A.M.    13mo, pp.  801.    Boston:    Ginn&Co.    $1.10. 

The  course  in  elementary  chemistry  given  in  this  book 
has  grewn  out  of  experience  In  teaching.  It  is  particularly 
intended  for  beginners  whose  instructor  cannot  devote  his 
entire  time  to  chemistry  and  for  those  who  study  without  a 
teacher.  It  is  based  entirely  on  the  great  modern  pedagog- 
ical principle  of  induction  and  on  the  great  modem  practical 
method  of  laboratory  experimentation.  Part  II  is  given  to 
'*  History  and  Development  of  the  Laws  and  Theory  of 
Chemistry/'  but  even  here  the  student  is  directed  in  the 
proper  exi>eriments.  The  book  seems  excellent  in  its  purpose 
anaplan. 

Technical  Dimwing  Series.  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Drawing.  Use  of  Instraments.  Geometrical  Prob- 
lems and  Projection.  By  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  A.M. 
Octavo.    Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  series  the  aim  has  been  to  fur- 
nish **  text-Dooks  rather  than  copy  books."'  This  issue  of  the 
series  contains  about  ninety  pages  of  text  and  thirty-two 


Specimens  of  Exposition.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Ham- 
mond Lamont,  A.B.  Boards,  16mo,  pp.  180.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Theoretical  Mechanics :  Fluids.  By  J.  Edward  Taylor, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  12mo,  pp.  830.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    80  cents. 

This  text-book  is  of  English  origin  and  contains  sufficient 
instruction  for  those  prepanng  for  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation of  London  University.  ''The  special  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  large  number  of  examples  whicu  are  fully  worked 
oat.'*    Diagrams  and  illustrations  are  used  to  some  extent. 

The  Making  of  the  Body.  A  Children's  Book  on  An- 
atomy and  Physiology.  By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bamet.  lOmo, 
pp.  288.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  60  cents. 

This  book  being  designed  to  reach  children  in  schools  and 
the  home,  or  ignorant  adults,  has  been  written  with  exceed- 
ing simplicity  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  story.  Yet 
technical  terms  are  given  in  their  proper  place,  ana  the  in- 
structkm  Is  thoroui^y  sdentiflc  A  goodly  number  of  iUus- 
tratioos  are  used. 

An  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  English  Fiction.  By 
William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  340. 
Boston :    D.  C  Heath  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Simonds'  title-page  shows  one  that  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Straasburg  and  is  now  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Knox  College  (Illinois).  These  two  facts  are 
well  worth  noticing  because  <n  the  comparative  rarity  of  pub- 
lication bv  the  overworked  professors  of  our  Western  col- 
leeesL  and  oecauae  nine  out  of  ten  men  who  go  into  our  chairs 
of  *'  English,*'  after  German  university  training,  do  philo- 
logical rather  than  Vterary  work.  The  significance  of  Pro- 
fessor Simonds'  volume  does  not  depend  on  its  sise,  and  will 
be  apparent  to  sll  observers  of  the  trend  of  the  collegiate  study 
of  Uteratitre  in  this  country.  The  book  contains  an  outline 
history  of  the  development  of  English  fiction,  occupying  some 
seventy  pages,  selected  representative  texts  from  Beowulf 
to  Sterne's  **  Tristram  Shandy,'*  chronological  tables,  and 
a  list  of  one  hundred  works  of  fiction,  English  and  conti- 
nental, **  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  worth  read- 
ing "  So  far  as  it  goes  the  volume  is  suggestive  to  teachers. 
There  is  a  sufficient  index. 

An  Introdaction  to  English  Literature,  By  Henry  S. 
Pancost.  lOmo,  pp.  484.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
ft  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  f'ancost's  aim  in  this  volume  has  been  to  furnish  a 
*'  working  hand-book  "  serviceable  as  an  Introduction,  omit- 
ting many  writers  of  unquestioned  standing  in  English  litera- 
ture in  oraer  that  the  student  may  find  a  few  great  authors 
and  their  works  presented  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner. 
The  matter  is  mainly  historical  and  critical ;  representative 
extracts  are  omitted,  but  **  reading  lists  "  are  supplied  liber- 
ally. Mr.  Pancost  gives  ninety  pages  to  the  **  Period  of  Prep- 
aration," including  <  hancer;  about  the  same  space  to  the 
"  Period  of  Italian  Influence,"  including  the  Elizabethans  and 
Milton;  a  few  pages  to  the  *' Period  of  French  Influence." 


including  Pope,  and  200  pages  to  the  period  from  17nO  to  the 
present  time.  A  map  of  London  in  I5fl6,  a  literary  map  of 
Rngland,  some  valuable  chronological  tables  and  other  useful 
materials  are  supplied*    The  index  is  extensive. 


_        onbybrinrin^    _  ^ _ 

position  "  in  the  fields  of  science,  government  and  law,  Ids- 
tory,  philosophy,  literature,  etc.  There  are  brief  notes,  and 
four  sample  plsjis  of  analysis  of  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on 
Woidsworth. 

Endymion.  By  John  Lyly,  M.A.  Edited  with  Notes, 
Bibliography  and  a  Biographical  Introduction  by 
George  P.  Baker.  Boards,  16mo,  pp.  806.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Mr.  Baker's  biographical  introduction  occupies  about 
two-thirds  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  work  of  research, 
making  use  of  all  known  materials  in  regard  to  Lyly,  and  at- 
tempting to  throw  new  light  on  a  number  of  disputed  or  ob- 
scure matters  conoeming  nis  career. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Analysis  for  Students  and 
Yonng  Teachers.  By  G.  Steel.  12mo,  pp.  900.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  Steel  attempts  improvement  in  the  method  of  pre- 
senting grammar ;  ^*  the  language  itself  has  been  made  to 
furnish  its  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  the  classification 
of  them  and  in  the  establishment  of  principles.'*  rhe  history 
of  the  language  reoeives  a  brief  separate  treataient,  ana 
nearly  forty  pages  are  given  to  an  analysis  of  the  ie«pnj^  y^. 
cabulary. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  Edited  by  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith.  12mo,  pp.  491.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.    $1.60. 

Professor  Smith,  of  Harvard,  has  prepared  this  Tolume 
for  the  '*  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors,"  of  which  be  is  joint 
editor  with  Professor  Tracy  Peck.  The  text  of  the  Odes  and 
Epodes  is  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  and  the  very  ex- 
tensive notes  find  place  immeoiatoly  betow.  A  distinctive  and 
valuable  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  introduction  of  nearly 
ninety  pages  in  which  Professor  Smith,  after  treating  in  gen- 
eral of  the  life  and  writings  of  Horace,  passes  on  to  an  orderly 
examination  of  his  ''  Language  and  Style,"  and  the  **  Versifi- 
cation and  Prosody  of  the  Lyric  Poems."  This  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  exposition  of  these 
subjects. 

Latinat Sight.  ByEdwinPost.  lSmo,pp.8S0.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Mr.  Post  writes  his  pref a  e  from  De  Panw  University 
(Indiana),  and  his  little  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  profeaslonju 
experience.  An  examination  is  made  of  the  principal  vointB 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  methodical  attempt  to  learn  to  read 
at  sight ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  selectioas  for 
practice  in  translation  follow.  These  are  mainly  in  prose,  but 
some  verse  is  given.  The  numerous  notes  are  arranged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  beneath  the  text. 

The  First  Latin  Book.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  and 
M.  Grant  Daniell,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  298.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.    $l.ia 

This  is  not  a  revision  of  the  author's  familiar  **  Beginner's 
Latin  Book."  though  it  follows,  with  a  few  improvements,  the 
method  of  that  work  It  requires  about  two  thirds  as  much 
time,  and  the  reduction  has  been  made  largely  by  shortening 
the  exercises  for  translation  into  Latin.  The  few  Illustrations  - 
add  to  the  general  brightness  of  the  book. 

Must  Greek  Ck>  ?  By  John  Kennedy.  12mo,  pp.  66.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y  :  C,  W.  Bardeen.  60  cents. 
Mr.  John  Kennedy.  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Batavia, 
N.  T ,  makes  in  this  booklet  a  plea  for  the  place  of  Greek 
in  secondary  education.  He  gives  large  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful White  City  of  1893.  and  considers  "  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Colombian  World's  Fair  was  the  continuity  of  culture  and  the 
all-dominating  supremacy  of  classical  ideiQs." 

Difficult  Modem  French.  Extraite  Choisis  parmi  les 
Pins  Difficiles  de  la  Ldtt^ratnre  Modeme.  Par  A  Ibert 
Leune.  12mo,  pp.  164.  Boston:  Ginn  St  Co.  85 
cente. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  has  selected  brief  dilBculC 
passages  from  Balzac,  Hugo,  Th6odore  De  Banville,  Zola, 
Flaubert,  Bourget,  Pierre  Loti  and  other  recent  eminent 
French  writers  of  prose  and  verse.  Short  biographical  and 
bibliographical  notes  fin  French)  precede  the  sweotions  from 
each  author,  and  nearly  twenty  pages  of  notes,  also  in  Freuch, 
are  placed  together  at  the  close  of  the  book. 
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Jl  Scientific  Prendh  Reader.  Edited  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabnlary  by  Alexander  W.  Herd- 
ler.  12mo,  pp.  IM.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Ck>.  85 
cents. 

The^dwa.  of  this  oompilation  ia  to  give  the  American  stiV' 
-<dent  of  scienoe  some  general  familiarity  with  French  tech- 
nicsd  terms  and  style.  Mr.  Herdler  has  taken  most  of  his  se- 
lections from  the  Revu^  Encyclopidique.  Electricity  receives 
xno(*t4bttention,  with  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  their 
indcMtrial  applications  following.  A  number  of  iUnstrations 
are  aasd,  and  special  care  has  been  given  to  the  vocabulary. 

Hemaai.    By  Victor  Hugo.    Edited  with  Notes  and  an 
Essay  on  Victor  Hugo  byOeorge  McLean  Harper, 
Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  xlvii,  126.    70  cents. 
Professor    Harper's    introduction    to    this    edition    of 
''Hemani^'  is  a  comparatively  long  one  and  includes  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  state  of  French  literature  in  the  first 


^eoades  of  our  century  and  a  discriminating  criticism  of 
the  ---... 

portrait  of  Hugo  i 
"hut  no  vocabulary. 


Hugo's  place  -among  the  great  modem  French  writers.    A 
K>rtrait  of  Hugo  is  given  and  some  twenty  pages  of  notes. 


Xi'Abb6  Constantin.    By  Lndovic  Hal^vy.    Edited  by  O. 

B.  Super,  Ph.D.    Boards,  16mo,  pp.  208.    New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Doctor  Super,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Dlckin- 
•moD  Ck)llege,  furnishes  this  edition  of  Hal6vy's  popular  novel 
nvith  a  brief  introduction,  twelve  pages  of  notes,  mainly 
Vhilolcffical,  and  an  extended  vocabulary  An  attractive  por- 
xrait  oiHal^vy  is  used  as  a  f  ronUspieoe. 

^Standard  Teachers*  Library.     The  Teacher's  Mentor. 

Paper,  lOmo,  pp.  273.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bar- 

deen.   Scents. 

To  make  this  number  (nine)  of  his  "  Standard  Teachers' 
Oiibrary  **  Mr.  Bardeen  has  Drought  together  three  works  of 
*^fect  professional  interest  to  teacher»— Buokham's  **  First 
•Steps  in  Teaching  '*  and  Fitch's  **  Art  of  Questioning "  and 
"**  Art  of  Securing  Attention  "—and  an  nntechnical  but  stim- 
ulating address  oy  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington  upon  '*  Uncon- 
'SciousToition.** 

^Alternative  Exercises  to  Aooompany  Part  I  of  the  Joynes- 

Meissner  German  Grammar.    By  Orlando  F.  Lewis. 

Paper,  12mo,  pp.  54.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &:  Ck>. 

15  cents. 
Heaths  Modem  Language^  Series.    Germelshaufen.  Von 

Friedrich  Gtorstftcker.     With  Introduction  and  En- 

CrlishNoteBbyCarlOsthaus,M.A.  With  Vocabulary. 

Paper,  12mo,  pp.  00.    Boston  :   D.  O.  Heath  ft  Co. 

26  cents. 

Heath's  Modeni  Language  Series.     A  Danish  and  Dano- 
Norwegian  Grammar.     By  P.  Groth,  A.  M.     ISmo, 
pp.  148.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Ck).    $1. 
Prepared  by  a  teacher  of  Danish  and  Norwesian  to  aid 
those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  as  they  are  to- 
day, for  pracncal  purposes.    The  arrangement  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  simple  as  might  be  desired,  but  the  treatment  is  ap- 
|]«rently  thorough. 

iHeath's  Modem  Language  Series.  Le  Monde  otl  L'on 
SlSnnuie.  By  ^ouard  Pailleron.  With  an  Intro- 
vdnction  and  English  Notes  by  A.  C.  Pendleton,  M.A. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  139.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
>25  cents. 
Handbook  for  School  Trustees  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
An  Epitome  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law  of  1894, 
with  References  to  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 
By  C.  W.  Bardeen.    16mo,  pp.  93.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.  : 

C.  W.  Bardeen. 

The  Uniform  Examination  Questions  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  American  History,  Civil  Government, 
and  School  Law.  .Paper,  12mo,  pp.  74.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.    25  cents. 

Vhe  Questions  and  Answers  in  History,  Civil  (jk>yem- 
ment,  and  School  Law,  Given  at  the  Uniform  Exam- 
inations of  the  State  of  New  York,  Since  June,  188d. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  74.  eyraouse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen. .35  cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Inebriety  or  Narcomania :  Its  Etiology,  Pathology,  Treat- 
ment and  Jurisprudence.  By  Noman  Kerr,  M.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  640.  New  York:  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 
$3.50. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  work  by  an  eminent  English 
authority  upon  inebriety,  which  first  appeared  in  1888.  The 
new  edition  contains  more  matter  than  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor to  the  extent  of  some  three  hundred  pages.  The  funda- 
mental conception  underlying  Dr.  Kerr's  entire  treatment  is 
one  now  familiar  to  all—viz., that  inebriety  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  relations  to  society  must  be  considered  as  a  disease.  This 
treatise  as  it  now  stands  is  an  admirably  analysed,  almost  ex- 
haustive presentation  of  alcoholic,  opium,  chloral  and  other 
forms  of  inebriety,  their  cause,  effect,  treatment,  etc.,  and 
their  relations  to  jurisprudence.  This  last  subject  receives 
extended  attention.  The  citation  of  numerous  interesting 
caseH  and  the  general  style  of  the  work  make  the  volume  en 
great  interest  even  to  one  who  has  no  professional  need  to 
examine  the  subjects.  The  details  of  typography,  indexing, 
analysis  of  oontents,  etc.,  seem  highly  sausfactory. 

The  Great  World^s  Farm.    Some  Account  of  Nature's 

Crops  and  How  they  Grow.    By  Selina  Gaye.     12mo, 

pp.  873.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  was  noticed  in 
the  Rbvirw  some  time  ago.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
book  and  valuable  for  educational  purposes  ;  uniting  a  simple 
style  with  accurate  scientiflc  teaching  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  some  of  Arabella  Buckley's  writings.  The  sixteen  il- 
lustrations are  excellent. 

Pictures  of  Swedish  Life ;  or,  Svea  and  Her  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Woods  Baker.    Octavo,  pp.  421.    New  York: 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &:  Co.    $3.75. 

The  author  of  these  sketches  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Sweden  and  is  able  to  give  her  readers  some  very  interesting 
glimpses  of  Swedi^  home  and  social  life.  The  book  is  a  frag- 
mentary one,  but  written  with  evident  enjoyment,  in  an  m- 
tractive,  wide  awake  style.  Notice  is  given  to  a  number  of 
the  more  important  figures  in  Swedish  history,  and  some  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  Dalecarlia,  the  Finns  and  the  Lapps. 
There  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  illustrations,  many  of 
them  being  of  remarkable  excellence. 

In  Cairo  and  Jerusalem :  An  Eastern  Note  Book.  By 
Mary  Thorn  Carpenter.  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &:  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  an  entertaiaing  volume  by  the  American  young 
woman  who  not  long  ago  published  an  account  of  ^  A  Girla 
Winter  in  India."  Hiss  Carpenter  does  not  pretend  to  offer  a 
serious  study  oi  social  or  political  conditions ;  she  touches 
here  and  there  upon  historical  matters  related  to  her  travel, 
but  limits  herseli  mainly  to  a  notice  of  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing aspects  of  present-day  life  in  the  two  cities  described,  as 
it  appears  to  a  passing  tourist.  The  style  is  dear  and  agree- 
able, and  the  liook  has  nearly  a  score  of  excellent  full-page 
illustrations. 

• 
The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
Times  Almanac  for  1895.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  438.   New 
York  :    The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company.    60  cents. 

This  volume  is  the  ninth  issue  of  its  series.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  annual  and  the  increased  sales  the  publishers 
report  indicate  the  wonderful  extension  of  interest  In  photog- 
raphy for  the  past  few  years.  This  issue  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  articles  contributed  by  competent  authorities  upon 
various  matters  connected  with  technical  and  artistic  pho- 
tography, an  extensive  arrangement  of  **  Standard  Formulas 
and  Useful  Receipts,''  a  list  of  photographic  books  published 
in  English,  French  and  German,  from  August,  1888,  to  August, 
18M,  record  of  new  patents,  lists  of  photograi^c  societfes  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  A  chief  attraction 
lies  in  the  scores  of  full-page  and  lesser  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  beauuful. 

The  Great  Composers.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  16mo. 
pp.  195.    Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  $1, 

Mr.  Butterworth's  little  work,  dealing  with  important 
and  picturesque  incidents  m  the  lives  of  the  great  composers, 
has  been  favorably  known  for  perhaps  a  decade.  A  new  edi- 
tion now  appears,  revised  and  enlarged  by  an  additional  chap- 
ter. Besides  treating  a  number  of  great  classical  names  sep- 
arately, Mr.  Butterworth  sketches  **  Hymn  Writers  of  the 
Past  *'  and  of  the  present,  *'  American  National  Songs,^'  etc 
Nearly  a  score  of  quiet  illustrations  are  given. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES, 

ARTICLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 


ot   the    American    Academy .  — PhUadolphia.     (Bi- 
monthly.)   January. 

Eoonomics  in  EiemAntary  Schools.    8.  N.  Patten. 
Break-up  of  the  Envlish  Party  System.    Edward  Porritt. 
Wieeer*8  Natural  value.    D.  I.  Green. 
Money  and  Bank  Credits  in- the  United  States.    H.  W.  WiU- 
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How  to  Save  BimetaHisoL   Due  de  Noailles. 
Economic  and  Uneconomic  Anti-Trust  Legislation. 

Oooke. 

Trusts,  Abuses  and  Remedies.    Jerome  Dowd. 
Relation  of  Economics  to  Sociology.    S.  N.  Patten. 
Sociological  Field  Work,    a  M.  Lindsay. 

Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    January. 

The  Surviral  of  the  American  Type.    John  H.  Denison. 
The  Symphony  Illustrated  by  Beethoyen's  Fifth  in  C  Minor. 

P.  U.  Ooepp. 
The  Meaning  of  an  Eisteddfod.    Edith  Brower. 
The  Oenius  of  Prance.    HaTelock  Ellis. 
Oallia  Rediviva.    Adolphe  Cohn. 

OoH>perative  Production  in  the  British  Isles.    J.  M.  Ludlow. 
Want  of  Economy  in  the  Lecture  System.    John  Trowbridge. 
The  Author  of  Quabbin.    J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  Winlhrop's  Reminiscences. 


CQuarterly.)   January. 


Bibliotheca  Sacra.  —  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

An  Irenicon.    O.  Frederick  Wright. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Priestly  Dues.    Henry  Hayman. 

The  Descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.    William  EL  Barton. 

Limitations  of  the  Historical  Argument.    A.  T.  Swing. 

The  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.    Frank  H.  Foster. 

Close  Communion. 

The  Order  of  the  Assassins.    Harvey  Porter. 

The  Republic  and  the  Debs  Insurrection.    Z.  S.  Holbrook. 

Religion  and  Wealth.    Washington  Gladden. 

Century   Magasine.— New  York.    January. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— m.    William  M.  Sloane. 

Scenes  in  Canton.    Florence  O'Driscoll. 

The  Armor  of  Old  JMan.    M.  S.  Hunter. 

Old  Dutch  Masters.   Govaert  Flinck. 

FestiTals  in  American  Colleges  for  Women. 

A  New  Flying-Machine.    BQjiun  S.  Maxim. 

Glimpses  of  Linooln  in  War  Time.    Noah  Brooks. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.  .January. 

Some  Historic  Landmarks  of  London.    John  Gennings. 
Christianity  and  English  Institutions.    David  H.  Wheeler. 
Aspects  of  Social  Life  in  the  East  End  of  London.    Miss  S. 

Moody. 
The  Bac«  Question  in  Austria.    Otto  Wittelsh5f  er. 
Count  Moltke.  Field  Marshal.    Sidney  Whitman. 
The  World's  Debt  to  Chemistry.    H.  B.  Cornwall. 
Scott's  ''  Monastery.''    R  G.  Moulton. 
Great  Ci  y  Railroads.    Robert  L  Sloane. 
Famous  Revivaliits  in  the  United  States.    S.  P.  Cadman. 
The  Triumph  ef  Japan.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
Luxury,  A  Social  Study.    M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Demorest*s  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    January. 

The  Empress  of  Japan.    Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Si.  Sefior,  cacti.    C.  R.  Orcutt. 
The  Olive  and  Olive  OiL    Isabella  Randolph. 
Shoe-Boxes  and  Window-Seats.    J.  H.  Adams. 

Engineering  Magaxine.    New  York.    January. 

Silver  Coinage  Historically  Considered.    Henry  D  MacLeod. 
Modern  Theories  as  to  Electricity.    Henry  A.  Rowland. 


The  Drainage  System  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.    Seflor  Ro^ 

mero. 
Architecture  of  Municipal  Buildings.    E.  C.  Gardner. 
Planning  the  Site  for  a  City.    Lewis  M.  Haupt. 
The  Selection  of  Motive  Power.— L    Charles  £•  Emery. 
Plumbing  Trade  Schools  and  Their  Influence.    E.  N .  G.  Ler 

Bois. 
Practical  Laboratory  Training    for   Metallurgists.     R.  H. 

Richards. 
Operating  Machine  Tools  by  Electricity.    George  Richmond 
First  Principles  of  Architecture.    W.  H.  Goodyear. 

Prank  Leslie's  Monthly.— New  York.   January^ 

St.  Andrew  and  Andrew  Lang.    M.  L.  Addis. 
America's  Egypt    Alice  D.  Le  Plongeon. 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  I. 
Ola  Kentucky  Homes.    Charlotte  Moore. 
Jerusalem  in  the  First  Century.    Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer. 
On  Entertaining.    Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 
Finland  and  the  Finns.    Herman  M.  Donner. 
Chiming  Bells.    S.  H.  Ferris. 

Harper's  Magaxlne.— New  York.    January. 

The  Fortunes  of  the  Bourbons.    Kate  Mason  Rowland. 
Charleston  and  the  Carolinians.    Julian  Ralph. 
Shakespeare's  Americanisms.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
With  the  Hounds  in  France.   Hamblen  Sears. 
Fujisan     Alfred  Parsons. 
New  York  blave-Traders.    Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

Lippincott's  ICagasine.    Philadelphia.    January. 

The  Ducks  of  the  Chesapeake.    C.  D.  Wilson. 

Christmas  Customs  and  Superstitions.    Elisabeth  F.  SeatL 

Empress  Josephine's  Happy  Day.    Edith  Dodge. 

With  the  Autocrat. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.    Gilbert  Parker. 

New  Year's  Day  in  Old  New  York.    Edgar  Fawcett. 

Socialist  Novels.    M.  Kauffman. 

McClure's  Magaxine.— New  York.    January; 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.— IIL    Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Concerning  '*  Snips  that  Pass  in  the  Night.^'    Beatrloe  Hai^ 

raden. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.    E.  J.  Edwards. 
Thomas  Nast  and  His  Cartoons  Against  the  Tweed  Ring  im 

1872. 
The  Battle  of  Marengo.    Joseph  Petit. 
Mr.    Moody:    Some   Impressions   and   Facts.— IL     Henrv- 

Drummond. 

Scribner's  Magasine.^New  York.    January. 

The  Art  of  Living.— Income.    Robert  Grant. 

American  Wood  EzigTavers.— Henry  Wolf. 

A  Tuscan  Shrine.    Edith  Wharton. 

The  Beginnings  of  American  Parties.    Noah  Brooks. 

Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Japanese.    Ctoorge  Trumbull 

Ladd. 
Salvation  Army  Work  in  the  Slums.    Maud  BaUington  Booth* 
Good  Taste.    Augustine  Birrell. 
Reminiscences  of  Dr.   Holmes  as  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Thomas  Dwight. 

New  England  Magaxine.— Boston.    January. 
Burlington,  Vermont.    G.  G.  Benedict. 
Raleigh's  Lost  Colony.    James  P.  Baxter. 
A  Chapter  of  Alaska.    C.  E.  Cabot. 
By  Way  of  Panama.    Helen  M.  North. 
RadcliHe  Collefim.    Helen  L.  Reade. 
Christ  Church  Bells.    Ralph  A.  Cram. 
Recollections  of  LoweU  Mason.    S.  F.  Smith. 
Lowell  Mason.    1  ranois  H.  Jenks. 


THE  OTHER  ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    November. 

Pictorial  Photography.    George  Davison 

Beginners'  Column.  -  Xm.    ngment  Printing.    John  Clarke. 

Trick  Photography. 

The  Alleged  P^jisonous  Nature  of  New  Developers.    J.  H. 

Janeway. 
Our  Aims  and  Ends.    H.  P.  Robinson. 
Oharies  Ehrmann.    F.  C.  Beach. 


«      -.        ^  *v     _  December. 

Focusing.    George  Davidson. 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art.    Emma  J.  Pita. 
Photographic  Journalism.    Charles  W.  Canfleld. 
Beginners' Column.— XIV.    John  Clarke. 

American  Journal  of  Politics.— New  York.    December. 
Chino-Japanese  War  and  the  Eastern  Problems.    J.  T.  YokoA. 
Pullman  and  Paternalism.    C.  H.  Eaton. 
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The  Bepublic  In  the  Court  of  Reason.    T.  B.  Grant.    . 
Legidfttnree :    A  Defense  and  a  Critioism.    B.  L.  Bridgman. 
The  Harden  of  Indiscriminate  Immigration.    J.  H.  Twella. 
A  Practical  Example  in  Civics.    T.  W.  Hasklns. 
Dangers  of  Paternalism.    O.  F.  Milton. 
A  li^Mr  Trust.    E.  M.  Bnrchard. 

A  Proposed  Remedy  for  Railroad  Troubles.    George  Gary. 
Reliflion  Carried  into  Citizenship.    H.  R.  Waite. 
The  People's  Party.    C.  W.  Wiley. 

American    Naturalist.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Quaternary  Time  Divisible  in  Three  Periods.    Warren  Up- 

ham. 
*She  Homologies  of  the  Uredineo.    Charles  E.  Bessey. 
The  Evolutien  of  the  Art  of  Working  in  Stone.    C.  B.  Read. 
Zoology  in  the  High  School.    C.  M.  Weed. 

Antiquary.— London.    December. 

The  Punishment  of  Pressing  to  Death.    J.  Lewis  Andr6. 

Staves  of  Office. 

Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  London  in  1738,  by  Bishop  Gibson. 
Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

London  Theatres. 

English  Glass-Making  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cent- 
uries.   E.  W.  Hulme. 

Dyganwy,  Caer  Llion,  and  Caer  Seion.    H.  H.  lines. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    December. 

Real  Signiflcanoe  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  F.  Max 
MtuTer. 

Ouy  de  Maupassant.    Count  L.  K.  Tolstoi. 

David  A.  Wells'  '^DownfalL''    George  Wilson. 

The  Religion  of  Holmes'  Poems.    M.  J.  Savage. 

Wellrorlngs  and  Feeders  of  Immorality.    B.T).  Flower. 

The  Fate  of  Major  Rogers :  A  Buddhist  Mystery.  H.  Hen- 
sold  t. 

William  Penn  and  Peter  the  Great.    Henry  Latchford. 

The  Abolition  of  War.    A  Symposium. 

Art  Aaiateur.— New  York.    December. 

Drapery  Upon  the  Human  Figure.    Ernest  Knauff  t. 

Pen  Studies  of  Heads. 

Flowers  in  Pen-and-ink.— m.    Roses.    E.  M.  Hallowell. 

Flower  Painting  in  Oil.— XI.   f  hrysanthemums.  Patty  Thum. 

Landscape  Painting.— X.    M.  B.  O.  Fowler. 

Christian  Iconography  and  Symbolism  — V.    G.  A.  Auddey. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    December. 

John  La  Farge  on  the  Art  of  To-day.    Jane  Maxon. 

The  Lasarus  Collection  of  Fans  at  the  Metro];x>litan  Museum. 

Church Embroidedes.    C.C.Clark. 

The  Principles  of  Ornament— U.    W.  a  Hadaway. 

Wall-Pi4>er  Designing.— L    Diana  White. 

Atalanta.— London.    December. 

Fire  O'Clock  Tea  at  Hampton  Court.    Mrs.  Barkley. 
A  Sermon  on  Houses.    Lady  Jephson. 
Warwickshire  and  George  Eliot.    G.  Morley. 

Biblical   Werld.-Chlcago.    December. 

Divine  and  Human  Elements  in  (Genesis  I-XI.    W.  R.  Harper. 
Studies  in  Palastinian  Geography.    J.  S.  Riggs. 
Saul  Ben-Kish.    Robert  K.Eoclee. 

Bankers*  Magasine— London.    December. 

^■epaid  Checks.    R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

Oneicks  and  Appended  Receipts. 

Advances  to  Farmers. 

The  Statutory  Deposit  and  Other  Legislative  Safeguards. 

Blackwood's  Magasine.- London.  December. 
New  Serial  Story :    •*  A  Foreigner.  *' 

Reminiscences  of  James  Anthony  Fronde.    Dr.  John  Skelton. 
Celibacy  and  the  Struggle  to  Get  on.    Hugh  E.  M  Stutfield. 
An  Epistle  from  Horace  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Tran^tions. 
Indoor  Life  in  Paris. 

An  Ancient  Inn :    Ostrich  Inn,  Colnbrook.    J.  A.  Owen. 
The  I  oeition  of  Japan. 

The  Coming  Struggle :  the  Campaign  Against  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Blue  and  Gray.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Christmas  at  Valley  Forge  in  1777.    Fleetwood  Gruver, 
Facts  and  Fallacies  in  Finance.— Yin.    William  Penn,  Jr. 
Facts  Regarding  China  and  Her  People.    J.  C.  S.  Colby. 
The  Lesson  of  November  Sixth. 
The  Stonewall  Brigade  at  Bull  Run.    D.  B.  Conrad. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    November  15. 

Development  of  the  Russian  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Indus- 
tries. 
The  Production  and  Consumption  of  Wine  in  France. 
I^qad  Line  Regulations  for  the  (Government  of  Bengal 
2f^  United  fi^tes  Customs  Tariff. 


Book  man. —London.    December. 

My  Autobiography.    P.  G-  Hamerton. 

Mary  Queen  of  Soota— Yin.    The  Murder  of  Bissio.    D.  Hay 

Fleming. 
Frederick  Tennyson.    With  Portrait    W.  B.  Macleod. 

Canadian  Magasine.— Toronto.     December. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.    Georse  Stewait. 
Sport  in  Troubadour  Land.    Robert  T.  Mullin. 
John  Brown  in  Canada    James  C.  Hamilton. 
Hudson's  Bay.    (George  H.  Bradbury. 
The  Thousand  Isles     Frederic  W.  ^slls. 
Toronto  Art  Student's  League.    R.  Holmes. 

CssseU's  Family  Magaxioe.— London.    December. 

New  Serial  Story:    *'The  Yoice  of  the  Charmer/'  by  Mrs. 

Meade. 
Novel- Writing  and  Novel-Reading:    A  Chat  with  Rev.  S. 

Baring-iiould. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Chinese  Button.    A.  J.  Bamford. 
The  Cabinet  and  Its  Secrets    Sir  Wemyss  R^d. 
A  Detective  on  Detective  Stories.    W.  E.  Grey. 
People  Who  Face  Death :    Alpine  Guides.    A.  B.  Bouser. 
Giant  Steamers  of  the  Suez  Canal.    C.  J.  Cutcl.ffe  Hyne. 

CasseU's  Saturday  Journal.— London.    December. 

Celebrities  of  the  Day.    Illustrated.    Max  Pemlierton. 
Ought  We  to  be  Cremated  f   A  CSiat  with  Sir  Henry  ThGrnp- 

son.    With  Portrait 
Should  Jurymen  be  Paid  t  A  Chat  with  Mr.  B.  T.  S.  Besley. 

N»  ith  Portrait 
Reminiscences  of  a  Famous  Actress :  A  C!hat  with  Mrs.  De 

Navarro  (Miss  Mary  Anderson).    With  Portrait 
Squire,  Parson  and  Novelist :  A  Chat  with  the  Rev.  8.  Baring- 

Gould.    With  Portrait. 

Cassier's  Magasine.—New  York.    Deoembar. 

The  New  American  Navy.    Lewis  Nixon. 

Some  Possibilities  of  the  Storage  Battery.    Pedro  G.  Salom. 

Producer  Gas  for  Steam  Rais^mr.    W.  H.  Blauvelt 

How  Iron  is  Made.— II.    John  Birkinbime. 

Edison's  Kineto-Phonograph.    A.  and  W.  K.  L.  Dickson. 

Manufacturing  Machinery— or  Building  It    Oberlln  Smith. 

John  Ericsson,  the  Engineer.— IL    William  C.  Church. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    December. 

Prof.  Huxley's  Admissions.— II :   The  End  of  Atheism.    W. 

Barry. 
Count  de  Mun,  Leader  of  the  Catholic  Republican  Deputies. 

E.  Davis. 
Ancient  Mammals  and  Their  Descendants.    W.  Seton. 
Missionary  Experiences  on  the  "  Cleveland  Plan  "   W.  Elliott. 
A  Noble  Jbab  Martyr. 

Chambers's  Journal.— London.    December. 

The  Great  North  Road. 
The  Thirlmere  Scheme. 
Art  of  Mosaic. 
The  Blockade  of  Agra  in  1867. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    December. 

The  Painter's  Art  in  England.    Horace  Townsend. 

Social  Life  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  J.  Ashton. 

The  French  (Chambers.    John  W.  Burgess. 

The  Question  of  Madagascar.    Maurice  Ordinaire. 

The  World's  Debt  to  Astronomy.    Simon  Newcomb. 

Some  Contemporary  English  Novelists.    Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

Great  Canals.    A.  G.  Menocal. 

A  Yisit  to  Prince  Bismarck.    Sidney  Whitman. 

Journalism  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C^huroh.    T.  L.  Flood 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Health  Code.    P.  L.  Oswald. 

How  to  Tell  Colors.    Marcus  Benjamin. 

Twenty  Years  of  Modem  Anarchy  in  Spain.    C.  Benoist. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Yenice.    A.  Robertson. 
The  Indians  of  Arizona.    C.  U.  (}ook. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    December. 

Peace  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  Position  of  the  House  of  Lords.    Lord  Hobhouse. 

Walter  Pater :  A  Portrait.    Edmtmd  Goese. 

The  (Jurying  Trade  of  the  World.    Micha^  G.  Mulhall. 

Mountain  Falls.    W.  M.  Ckimway. 

The  Late  German  Crisis. 

The  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.    Emma  Marie  Caillard. 

The  State  as  a  Patient.    Sir  Edward  Fry. 

A  New  Treory  of  the  Absolute.— IL    Professor  Seth. 

The  Fictitious  French  Claim  to  Biadagascar.    Karl  Blind. 

Leconte  de  Lisle.    F.  Brunetidre. 

ComhlU  Magasine.— London.    Decembmr. 

Palm  Oil  at  the  Porte. 

The  King's  Palaces :  Salmon. 
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Demorcst's  Family  llaffa<in«*— New  York.    December. 

The  BmpreM  Dowager  of  China.    Frimk  G.  Carpenter. 

Off- Hand  Chats  with  Profenional  HumorlBts.    Gileoo  Wil- 

letB. 
Boy  Choirs.    8.  H.  Farris. 
The  Coaunon  Sense  of  Christmas  Gifts. 
Headache:  Its  Causes  and  Cure.    Snsanna  W.  Dodds. 

The  Dial.-<:;bica«o. 

November  16. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  «     ,    .   ,  ^ 

The  History  of  English  Literature.    Frederic  I.  Carpenter. 

The  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools  in  E^lish.    a  Harrison. 

December  L 

The  Crerar  Library. 

Education.— Boston.    December. 

Forces  in  Education.    C.  F.  CarroU. 

InefBciency.    Solomon  Schlndler.  ,  _ 

The  OUect  of  Beading  in  SchooL    W.  M.  Thayer. 
*•  The  Physical  Culture  Fad.*'    Msra  L.  Pratt. 
The  Aim  in  the  Study  of  English.    G.  E.  Gardner. 
Metric  Weights  and  Measures.    J.  Y.  Collins. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    December. 

Professional  and  General  Education.    Francis^  Walker. 
Bashfufaieas in  Children.    J.  M.  Baldwin.        "^      ^    ^  ,. 
Student  Co-operation  in  College  Government  E.  D.  Warfield. 
A  Scheme  of  Sociological  Study.    George  E.  Yincent. 
School  Supervision  in  Pennsylvania.    H.  K.  Buehrle. 
University  Opportunities  for  Women.    Louis  Frank. 
Diai^nwinting  Results  of  Sdenoe-Teaching.    A.  B.  Dolbear. 

Educational  Review.— London.  Deoember. 

Professor  Laurie  on  Education.    St.  George  Stock. 

The  Teacher's  Trust.    Grace  Toplis. 

T  lessons  from  the  Church  Congress :  Beligious  TMohing  in 

Secondary  Schools. 
mie  Ooostmotive  PoUoy  of  the  Private  Schools.     William 

Brown. 

Engineering  Magasine.— New  York.  December. 

**The  Baltimore  Plan'*  of  Currency  Beform.    C.  C.  Homer 

and  A.  P.  Hepburn. 
Improvement  of  Earopean  Labor.    E.  B.  L.  Gk>u]d. 
Historical  Architecture  in  Current  Use.    W.  H.  Goodyear. 
Electricity  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries.    D.  SelbyBigge. 
The  Armor-Plate  Question— 1894.    W.  H.  Jaques. 
Economy  in  Machine  Shop  Management.    James  Brady. 
The  Outlook  for  Silver  Mining.    Albert  Williams,  Jr. 
Street  Bailway  Systems  of  St.  Louis.    W.  H.  Bryan. 
Generating  Electricity  by  Windmills.    I.  N.  Lewis. 
Aluminum,  the  Superabundant  MetaL    Henry  Wurtz. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine.— London.     December. 

Some  Books  of  the  Year.    L.  F.  Austdn. 
London  to  New  York  by  Steerage.    F.  A.  McKenzie. 
Winter's  Sport  in  the  Rookies.    W.  A.  Paille-Grohman. 


The  Land  of  a  Lost  Language :  Cornwall.    W.  C.  Borlase. 
A  Happy  Hour  with  Sir Bdwln  Arnold.    Clement  Scott. 
Shelley  m  Italy.    Eh*.  Richard  Gamett. 


The  Other  Half  on  Sunday :  the  Lone  Bachelor.  H.Y.  Bamett. 
Chinese  Mandarins  and  People.    Prof.  Douglas. 

Expositor.— London.    December. 

The  Sadducees  and  Immortality.    Rev.  J.  Denney. 

The  Western  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament.     Prof.  A.  S.  Wil- 

kins. 
The  Realist  Among  the  Disciples.    Rev.  P.  Carnegie  Simpson. 
New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Beet 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    December.  , 

Foreign  Views  of  Lord  Rosebery : 

Prom  a  French  Standpoint.    Augustin  Filon. 

Prom  a  German  Standpomt.    Professor  Delbrtlok. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  a  Critical  Study.    Steven  Gwynn. 
A  Threatened  City— Pekin.    M.  Rees  Da  vies. 
Modern  Historians  and  Their  Methods.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher. 
BuKia  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    Edward  Dicey. 
A  True  University  for  London.     Montague  Crackanthorpe. 
The  Crimea  in  1«4  and  18M.    General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
The  Spread  of  Diphtheria.    Dr.  Bobson  Boose. 
Uganda  and  the  East  African  Protectorates.    George  S.  Mao- 

kensie. 
TbB  Meaning  of  the  American  Elections.     Frauds  H.  Hardy. 

The   Forum.— New  York.    December. 


JsooU. 


The  Chief  Influences  on  My  Career.  PhiUp  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
May  a  Man  Conduct  His  Business  as  He  Please  r  C.  D.  Wright. 
Stock-Sharing  as  a  Preventive  of  Labor  Troubles.     Louis  B. 

Ehrich. 
The  Beading  Habits  of  the  En^[ish  People.    Price  Collier. 
Is  the  WestDiscohtented  1   JTH.  Canfield. 
WiU  Polygamists  Control  the  New  State  of  Utah  r   G  Miller. 
New  Story-Tellers  and  the  Doom  of  Realism.    W.  R.  Thayer. 
Christian  Missions  as  Seen  by  a  Brahman.    P.  B.  Telang. 
Christian  Missions  as  Seen  by  a  Missionary.    J.  M.  Thobum. 
Charity  that  Helps  and  Other  Charity.    Jane  £.  Robbins. 

Prank  Leslie's  Monthly.— >New  York.    December. 
My  Tomb  in  Thebes.    Dr.  Georg  Ebers. 
A  Sabine  Sanctuary :  Subiaco.    £.  C.  Vansittart. 
The  Old  and  the  New  in  Japan.    E.  W.  dement. 
Living  Pictures  on  Broadway.    V.  Gribayedoff. 
Ghosts  of  Bavenna.    Vernon  Lee. 
The  Historic  Hudson.    P.  Soger. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.- London.   December. 

Weather  Wisdom.    Perdval  H.  W.  Almy. 

In  the  Halls  of  the  Cecils :  Hatfield.  William  Connor  Sydney. 

Sanitary  Struggles  at  Pankobil,  Benml.    Jamee  Beames. 

The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe    John  Button. 

The  Pities  of  Italy.    George  Widdrington. 

Modem  Penology.    G.  Bayleigh  Vicars. 

jQeological  Magaxine.- London.    November. 

New  Carboniferous  Trilobites.    Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 
Physiographical  Studies  in  Lakeland.     With  Map.    J.  E. 

Man*. 
Chloritic  Marl  and  Warminster  Greensand.    C.  J.  A.  Meyer 

and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne. 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Deeley  on  the  Scandinavian  Ice  Sheet. 

H.  H.  Howarth. 
*'BecentChadgesof  LeveL*'    Mark  Stirrup. 

Good  Words.— London.   Deoember. 

A  Sumatra  Tobaoco  Plantation.    Juan  KechiL. 
The  Bowan-Tree  Inn,  Galloway.    Sir  Herbert  MaxweU. 
Bose  Castle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle     Preoentor  Venables. 
On  the  Biviera  di  Ponente    J.  G.  Dow. 
JohnHerscheL    Sir  Robert  Ball. 

The  Stone  of  Destiny:   coronation  Stone  of  Scotland.    F 
Barr. 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    December. 

William  Curtis  Noyes.  LL.D.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Contrasts  in  EngUsh  Criminal  Law.— H.   Hampton  L.  Carson. 

Russian  Procedure  in  Divorce. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber— X.    John  D.  Lindsay. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magaxine.- Boston.    (Quarterly.) 

Deoember. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Anatomist    D.  W.  Cheever. 

Dr.  Holmes  with  His  Classmates.    Saihuel  May. 

The  New-Comer  at  Harvard.    F.  C.  de  Sumiohrast. 

The  Hemenway  Gynasium.    D.  A.  Sargent. 

A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Russian.    Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

The  Importance  of  veterinary  Science.    Charles  F.  Adams. 

Josiah  Parsons  Cook.    C.  L.  Jiwskson. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    December. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Egyptians.    C.  M.  Cobem. 
Richard  Hooker,  the  Elizabe^an  Ecclesiastic.    T.  W.  Hunt. 
A  Hindu  Missionary  in  America.    F.  F.  Bllinwood. 


The  Lord's  Supper  a  Mystery.    T.  G.  Apple. 
The  Rivers  of  Paradise.    William  Hayes  Wai 


ard. 


Prayer  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Affairs.    J.  E.  Rankin, 

Is  Jesus  the  Christ  t    R.  R.  Marquis. 

Ancient  Paganism  in  Modem  Italy.    B.  F.  Kidder. 

Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review.— London.    October. 

The  Missionarv  Episcopate.    Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art.    Rev.  G.  Congreve. 

A  Step  Toward  Christian  Re-union.    Rev.  R.  Papillon. 

The  Civil  Disabilitiee  of  Christian  Converts  in  India.    R.  N. 

Oust. 
Some  Words  on  Prof.  Caird's  **  Evolution  of  Religion.**    Rev. 

Eyre  Chatterton. 
The  Suppoeod  Influence  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Buddha 

on  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Christ.    Rev.  K.  S.  Macdon- 

ald. 

Journal    of  the    Association    of   Engineering   Societies.— 

PhiUdelphia.    October. 
Organization  and  Management  of  a  City  Engineer's  Ofiice. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicaga    December. 

State  RaUways  in  Australia.    William  HilL 

Nature  of  Sociology.    Bernard  Moses. 

Adequacy  of  the  Cnatoms-Revenue  System.  Robert  E.  Hoxle. 
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Bute  Aid  to  Railroads  in  Miasoori.    John  W.  Million. 
Condition  of  the  British  Affricultond  Laborer.    J.  L.  Laogh- 

liu. 
The  Baltimore  Plan  of  Bank  Issaes.    J.  L.  Laiurhlin. 

Knowledge.— London.    December. 

The  Mysterioas  Birds  of  Patagonia.    B  Lydekker. 
The  Rue  of  Organic  Chemistry.    Vanghan  Cornish. 

The  Glow-worm.    E.  A.  Bntler.  

The  Central  Equatorial  Region  to  the  Moon.    T.  Gwrn  Elger. 
The  Industry  of  Insects  in  Relation  to  Flowers.    Rev.  A.  8. 
Wilson. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    December. 
The  Man  Who  Most  Influenced  Me.    Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett. 
Madame  Daudet.    With  Portrait.    Th.  Bentson. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    December. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    J.  A.  Noble. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Argentina.  Continued.  May  Crom 
melin. 

The  Nerves  of  the  World:  Telegraphs.  Continued.  John 
Munro. 

Oats.    Tighe  Hopkins.  ^     ^ 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Recreations  of  the  Peo- 
ple.   W.  J.  Gordon 

The  Upper  Country  and  Its  Folk :  Staffordshire.    J.  A.  Owen. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    November. 

Kew  Belgian  Law  on  Mutual  Societies. 
Waidenses  at  Valdese.  N.  C.    C.  J.  Ryder. 
Statutes  Relating  to  Public  Support  of  Children  in  New  York. 
Beginning  of  Charity  Organixatdons  in  America.    S.  H.  Gur- 
teen.  . 

Educational  Work  for  the  Indians.    W.  N.  Hallman. 
The  Mc^onk  Platform. 

Longman's  Msgssine.— London.      December. 

Knglish  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.'   J.  A.  Froude. 
The  Idle  Elarth     R.  Jeiferies. 

New  Serial  Story  :  "  The  Lady  of  the  Pool,"  by  Anthony 
Hope. 

Lucifer.— London.    November  15. 

The  Web  of  Destiny.    G.R.8.Mead. 

A  Master  of  Occult  Arts :  Petr  Mogila.    N.  8.  Leskoif. 

Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.    Vera  P.  Jelihovsky. 

The  Mystery  of  Existence.    F.  Hartmann. 

Some  First- Hand  Notes  on  Tibet. 

The  Heaven- World.    H.  Coryn. 

Mscmillsn's  Msgaxlne.— London.    December. 

A  Conversation  with  Napoleon  at  Elba. 

Poetae  Mediocres.    Canon  Ainger.__ 

Madras  Seen  from  Marseilles.    J.  W.  Sherer. 

The  Encouragement  of  Home  Industries:   An  Economical 

Mistake. 
Cromwell  and  the  House  of  Lords.    C.  H.  Firth. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    December. 

James  Darmstetter.  ,       _      .  ,  «., 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— A  Modem  Prophet.    J.  Silverman. 
The  Epochs  of  Jewish  History.    G.  DeuUoh. 


Month.— London.    December. 

Catholic  Writers  and  EUsabethan  Readers.    Rev.  H.  Thurs* 

ton. 
Across  the  Tatra.    B.  Lasiowska  Gerard. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Giordano  Bruno  in  England.    C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Rus  in  Urbe  ;  Concerning  Birds  and  Their  Nests. 
M.  Dalbns  on  Anglican  Orders.— IIL    Rev.  8.  F.  Smith. 

Music— Chicago.    December. 

The  "  Old  Italian  Method."    F.  W.  Root. 
Fugue  and  Sonata  as  Composer  Tests.    N.  Douty. 
Harmonic  Natur«»  of  Musical  Scales.— IV.    Jean  Moos^ 
Correct  Breathing  in  Singing.    John  Howard. 

National    Review.— London.    December. 

Lord  RosebeiVs  Plan.    Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Why  Should  We  Learn  History  ?    Prof.  G.  W.  Prothera 

J.  A.  Fronde.    A.  Patchett  Martin. 

The  Next  Siege  of  Paris.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 

London  Government.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  C  A.  Whitmorek 

Fox-Hunters  and  Farmers.    Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Political  Prophecy  and  Sociology.    Prof.  H.  Sidgwick. 

New  Review.— London.    December. 

The  Three  German  Chancellora.    Theodor  Barth. 

The  Craft  of  Words.    Vernon  Lee 

How  to  Municipalize  the  Pawnshops.    Robert  Donald. 

Secrets  from  the  Court  of  Spain.    Continued. 

The  Great  Underclothing  Question.    Lewis  R.  6.  Tomalin. 

Shetland  Folk-Lore  and  Uie  Old  Faith  of  the  Teutons.    Karl 

Blind. 
Suicide  Among  Women.    William  Ferrero. 

Newbcry  House  Masaxine.    London.    December. 

Medinval  Christmas  Carols.    Charlotte  S.  Bume. 
London  Street  Toilers  :  Cress-Sellers.    T.  Sparrow. 
Is  the  Church's  Influence  Growing  t    Montague  Fowler. 

The  New  World.— Boston.   (Quarterly.)    December. 

Some  Questions  in  Religion  Now  Pressing.    D.  N.  Beach. 

A  Unitarian's  Gospel.    C.  E.  St.  John. 

Athanasianism.    Levi  L.  Paine. 

Science  a  Natural  Ally  of  Religion.    E.  B.  Andrews. 

''  One  Lord,  and  His  Name  One."    8.  R.  Calthrop. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Peter     J.  A.  Robinson. 

John  Adaington  Symonds.    Frank  SewalL 

Modern  Jesuitism.    C.  C.  Starbuck. 

The  Mimicry  of  Heredity.    George  Batchelor. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    December. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Enterprise  Against  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  were  Abolished.    Sidney  Low. 

About  that  Skeleton  :    The  Drama  of  To-day.    ST.  D.  TrailL 

Criminal  and  Prison  Reform.    Michael  Davftt. 

Why  I  am  Not  an  Agnostic.    Prof.  Max  MUUer. 

The  Estate  Duty  and  the  Road  Round  It.    A.  H.  Hastie. 

New  Sources  of  Electric  Power :    Electric  Energy*   Direct^ 

from  the  Coalfields ;  Electricity  from  Peat. 
The  Decay  of  Bookselling.    D.  Stott. 
Wanted— an  Imperial  Conference.    Sir  John  Colomb. 
How  to  Multiply  Small  Holdings.    Lord  Carrington  and  H.  E. 

Moore. 
Lord  Bacon  vtrtut  Professor  Huxley.    Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  Cry  Against  Home  Work.    Ada  Heather-P' 


E.pucx«u*u«w««*x«uww. ^™-  Recent    Science      (Diphtheria-Earthquakes -Flying    Ma- 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    December.  chines.)    Prince  Krapotkin. 


Christmas  Among  the  Ghost-Dancers.    Elaine  Goodale  East- 

Along^&e  English  Hedflfe-Rows.-in.    G.  Q.  E.  HiU. 

♦*  Old  Shady.''^  C.  M.  Hartwick. 

Elk  Horn  College.    E.  S.  White. 

A  Coronation  in  the  Tenth  Century. 

A  Day  i«»  Concord.    W.  W.  Gist., 

Mount  Shasta.    Hamlin  Garland. 

A  Practical  Remedy  for  Labor  Troubles.    W.  P.  Daniels. 

lowa^s  Banking  History. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    December. 

Medical  Work  in  the  North  China  Mission.    Albert  P.  Peck. 
Missionary  Work  in  Turkey  and  Syria.    Cyrus  Hamlin. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  Yprk.     December. 

The  Parliament  of  ReUgions :  A  Review.    A.  T.  person. 
Babism-Its  Doctrines  and  Relation  to  Mission  Work.    J.  H. 

Shedd. 
Evangelisation  of  the  Jew.    J.  E.  Mathieson. 
The  Ministry  of  Women.    A.  J.  Gordon. 
Education  and  Missions.    William  Miller. 
Prospects  of  avilisation  in  the  Upper  Nile  Valley.    J.  J. 

Darwen. 


North  American  Review.— New  York.     November. 

The  Catholic  School  System  in  Rome.    Mgr.  Satolli. 

Brigandage  on  Our  Railroads.    Wade  Hampton. 

Two  Great  Authors:  Holmes,  H.  C.  Lodge  ;  Froude,  Gold- 
win  Smith.  ^^ 

Otlr  Experiments  in  Financial  Legislation.    James  H.  Eckels. 

The  Salvation  Army.    Charles  A.^riggs. 

Consulur  Reform.    Henry  White. 

Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Ammals.— II.    Louis  Robinson. 

The  Proposed  Increase  of  the  Army.  Brig. -Gen.  G.  D.  Bug- 
gies. 

How  the  Czar^s  Death  Affects  Europe.    Sergius  Stepniak. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Elections.  J.  W.  Babcock,  C.  J.  Faulk- 
ner. 

Why  Our  Women  Marry  Abroad.    E.  S.  Martin. 

*'  Claims  of  Long  Descent. "    Walter  Clark. 

Women  and  Amateur  Acting.    Fanny  A.  Mathews. 

Outing.— New  York.    December. 

The  Japanese  Theatre.    E.  B.  Rogers. 

With  Pennsylvania  Quail. 

Sledging  in  Norway.    Charles  Edwardes. 

A  Woman  in  the  Mackensie  Delta.— HI.    Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Lents*s  World  Tour  Awheel. 

The  National  G%ard  of  New  York  State.    Capt.  E.  B.  Hardin. 

FootbaU  in  tiie  South.    L.  P.  Miles.  v^pi*.  ^^^  i^^  xiaram. 
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Ov«rl«iid  Monthly.^San  Francisco.    December. 
Tbm  Mfttamorphods  of  Fencing^   H.Aii8ot. 


PricklT  PlantB  of  Cidif omla.  ^Smma  6.  MarBhall. 

B«fardixig  Book-PUtes.    K.  P.  Gamett. 

The  Yigilanoe  Oommlttee  of  'SO.    A.  B.  PatiL 

The  Oecline  of  the  Mieaioii  Indians.— I.    J.  M>  Scaniand. 

Funoiis  Oalifomians  of  Other  Days.   J.  J.  Peatfleld. 

Pall   Mall   Magaxine.— London.     December. 

Street  Scenes  In  Cairo.    B.  8.  Hichens. 
Westaiinster.    Walter  Besant. 
Wellington.   General  Lord  Roberts. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    December. 

Draperies  in  Photographs.    A.  H.  WalL 

Stage  Beaaties  in  Pose. 

Collodion  Bmalsion.    Captain  Abnev. 

Snggeetions  for   the  Improvement  of  Lantern  Slides.    C, 

Hossey. 
DiaflTams  and  Black  and  White  Work  for  the  Lantern. 

Fleming. 

A  New  Use  (or  Abnse)  of  Photography. 
Transf  erenoe  and  Enlargement  of  Gelatine  Films.   J.  Pike. 
Oil  Lantern— Translncent  Screens.    James  Lewis. 
Some  Optical  Formnls. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.   November. 

Invisible  Piotnres. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 

The  Photographic  Art  as  Practiced  in  England. 

Onr  Aims  and  Ends.    H.  P.  Robinson. 

Imitation  Ceramic  Photographs. 

A  New  Method  of  Monnting  Lantern  Slides.    G.  B.  Brown. 


W. 


Transparendee. 
Good  Lack  in  T' 


December. 


I  PhotognH;>hy.    C.  B.  Moore. 

Interior  Photography.    F.  Dnndas  Todd. 

Selection  of  Subject.    A.J.  0<dding. 

Mechanical  Photography. 

The  Development  uf  Printingoat  Papers.    W.  J.  Wilson. 

A  Handy  Dark  Boom.    T.  C.  Harris. 

New  Platinum  Toning  for  SoUo. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.   Deoember. 

*'LarU''and**Otheno;'*    Types  and  Art  Compared.    L.  A« 

Sherman. 
The  Poets  In  SchooL    W.  J.  Rolfe. 
Art  for  Sian's  Sake.    Grace  Alexander. 
Dramatic  Passion  in  '*Mach  Ado  Abont  Nothing.*'    C.  A. 

Wortzburg. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    Deoember. 

The  Tariff  of  18M.    F.W.Taussig. 
The  Income  Tax.    S.  B.  A  Seliraian. 
Assimilation  of  Nationalities.— H.    R.  Mayo-Smith. 
Negro  Suffrage  in  the  South.    S.  B.  Weeks. 
The  New  Belgian  Constitution.    M.  Vauthier. 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northiield,  Minn.    December. 

The  Planet  Jupiter.    G.  W.  Hough. 

The  Great  Photographio  Nebula  of  Crion.    E.  E.  Barnard. 

Mars.    Pendval  LoweU. 

On  the  Variable  S  ars  of  Short  Period.    P.  S.  Yendell. 

Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  18M.    E.  £.  Barnard. 

Progress  of  Astronomical  Photography.    H.  C.  Russell. 

Occultation  of  the  Pleiades,  Dec.  10,  lw4.    H.  C  Wilson. 

Quiver.— CasselL    London.    December. 

Great  Centres  of  Religious  Activity:  Edinburgh.  J.  Cuthbert 

Hadden. 
Hospital Nursingas a Yocatlon.    Mabel E. Wotton. 
The  Children  of  Hunger.    F.  M.  Holmes. 

Review  of  Reviews.- London.    December. 

Francesco  Crlspi.    G.  M.  James. 

Anton  Rubinstein.    . 

Work  of  the  National  Social  Union. 

Sanitarian.— New  York. 

November. 

Dissaso  Prevention  and  its  Hindrances.    B.  P.  LachapeUe. 
Pollution  of  Water  Supplies  and  Results  of  Filtration. 
Production  and  Cultivation  of  Vaccine  Lymph.  S.  W.  Abbott. 
The  Military  Hospital  of  Havana. 

December. 

The  Discovery  of  the  New  Specific  for  Croup  ar.d  Diphtheria. 
Examination  of  Milk  Supply  for  Tnberoulotts.    F.  O.  O'Dono- 

Administration  of  the  Medical  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Drinking  Water  in  its  ReUtion  to  Malarial  Diseases.    R.  H. 


School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    November. 

Meteorology  in  the  Schools.    W.  M.  Davis. 

English  in  Secondary  Schools.    S.  Thurber. 

Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  G^ermany.— n.  J.  BL 

Russell. 
Uniform  ESntrance  E«xaminations  in  iCnyHi^h  Language. 

Scottish  Geographical    Magasine.— Edinburgh.    November. 

Two  Months  in  Korea.    With  Map.    Capt.  A.  E.  J.  Cavendish. 
On  the  Determination  of  Sea-water  Densities  by  Hydrometer^ 

and  Sprengel  Tubes.    W.  S.  Anderson. 
The  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Turkestan.    J.  W» 

McCilnme. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.   December. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Election. 

The  Baltimore  Plan. 

Trade  Unionism  in  England. 

Russia's  New  Czar. 

Permanence  of  Southern  Prosperity. 

Free  and  Paid  Medical  Service.    N.  Oppenheim. 

The  Stenographdk'.- Philadelphia.    December. 

Isaac  Pitman  Vindicated.    John  Watson. 

Stote  Shorthand  SocieUes.    K.CHlll. 

Osgoodby's  Seventh  Edition.    Ex  Oi&cina  Edmnndana.. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

Court  Reporting  in  Tennessee.    B.  Duke. 

Strand  Magasine.— London.    November. 

Pilots.-n.    A.  T.  Story. 

The  Bimst  Tobaoco-Box  in  the  World,  in  Westminster  Towa 

Muzzlt^s  for  Ladies. 

Thieves  v.  Locks  and  Safes. 

Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges.    E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts. 

Lord  and  Lady  Braasey.    M.  Griffith. 

Chicken  Manufacture.    E.  C.  Clifford. 

StudenU*  Journal.— New  York.    December. 

The  Andrew  J.  Graham  Memorial  Fund. 
In  Southern  Cotton  Fields. 
Engraved  Shorthand— Eight  pages. 
Battle  of  Waterloa 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    December. 

An  Outdoor  Service  in  the  Highlands.    I.  F.  Maya 

Sunday  in  Esst  London:  Spitalfields. 

The  Last  Earthquake  in  Ixmdon.   J.  Telford. 

Sunday   Magasinc.— London.    December. 

Miracles  of  Nature  and  Providence  amongst  Cannibals. 
An  Old  Flemish  City:  Antwerp.    Mrs.  Meade. 
Folk-Prayers.    Rev.  S.  Baring  GN>uld. 
A  Naturalist  in  the  Jungle. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    December. 
Theodore  Hook,  Satirist  and  Novelist. 
A  Latter-Day  Prophet:  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom.     Marj 

Cholmondeley. 
Guy  de  Maupassant.    W.  E.  Gkurett  Fisher. 
The  Anarchists'  Utopia. 
A  Little  Girl's  Recollections  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

William  Makepeace   Thackeray  and  the  late  Emperor 

Louis  Napoleon.    Henriette  Corkran. 

The  Treasury.— New  York.    December. 
Anchors  of  the  SouL    J.  E.  Cummings. 
God  in  the  Soul  of  Every  Man.    O.  P  Gifford. 
The  Uses  of  Temple  Beauty.    David  Gregg. 

The  United  Service.- Philadelphia.    Deoember. 

Interior  Waterways  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  Coast.    8L 

M.  Miller. 
Rural  Traditions.    Burnet  Landreth. 
Lord  Wolseley's  **  Marlborough.'' 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Preble^ 

United  Service  Magaxine.— London.    Deoember. 
The  Csse  of  Japan.    T.  Okamura. 
The  Functions  of  Armies  and  Nlivies.    P.  H.  Colomb. 
Tho^Fleet  of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Captain  StenzeL 
The  Coming  War  in  Madagascar.    Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 
The  Ordnance  Survey.    Spencer  Wilkinson. 
The  Aflkir  d*Enghien.    WH.  Cndg. 

^ftrmy  Medical  Organization.  Brigade  Surgeon  Colonel  China 
The  Fire-Ships  of  Antwerp.    Commander  A.  A.  C.  Galloway 
]^an^Supporto:  A  French  Precedent.    A.  H.  Atteridge. 
The  War  Between  China  and  Japan :  The  Cbming  Winter. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    Deoember. 
Financial  Facilities.    Robert  Ewen. 
Religion  and  Popular  Literature.    Thomas  Hannan« 
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THE  REVIEIV  OF  REyiEWS. 


The  Art  of  GoTernlnff . 
The  Enthusiast.    E.  H. 


Lewis  H.  Berens. 

.  _      :.  Laoon  Watson. 

The  London  School  Board.    Ohas.  W.  A.  Brooke. 

An  Eirenikon  to  Socialists  and  Individoalists.  _     , 

Ethical  Tendency  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Poetry.  Thos.  Brad 
field. 

The  Truth  About  Female  Suffrage  in  New  Zealand.  Nor- 
wood Tounff. 

Cultured  Colomzatlon.    M.  Macfle. 

The  Sexual  Problem:  A  Reply  to  Beswicke  Anorum.  B. 
Claydon. 

Ou^t  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  to  be  Abolished  f  J.  F.  O. 
Pletersen. 

Wilson's  .Photogrsphic  MsKasiae.--New  York.    December. 

Success  in  Business.    A.  L.  Bowersox. 
Sewanee. 


The  Operating  Room.    G.  H.  Bamum. 
Electric  Lighting  for  Portraiture.    D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
The  True  Standard  of  Portraiture.    John  A.  Tenaasi. 
Toning  and  Washinf  Aristo  Prints.    W.  M.  Gatch. 
The  Improvement  of  Process  Work.    C.  Ashleish  Snow. 
Practical  Photo-Chromotjrpy     Maofarlane  Anderson. 
Intensifying  Process  Negativea.    W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Young   Woman.— London.    December. 

The  Empress  Frederick:   Charater  Sketch.     Hulda  Fried- 

erichs. 
Woman's  Work  in  the  Home:    As  Mother.     Arohdeaoon 

Farrar. 
A  Talk  with  Miss  BethamEdwards.    With  Portrait.    Fred- 

erick  Dolman. 
Life  at  Kewnham.    Katharine  St.  John  Conway. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alt*  und  N«ue  Welt.— Binsied^.    December. 

Christmas  Pictures.    T.  Berthold. 
Japan.    S.  O.  Wippold. 

Giovanni  BattisU  de  Rossi.    With  Portait.    P.  M.  Baumgar- 
ten. 

Daheiro.— Leipzig.    November  8. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Migration  of  Birds.    Dr.  W.  Haacke. 
The  German  Naval  Manoeuvres.    B.  Werner. 

November  10. 

Bmnph  Pasha.    With  Portrait.    G.  Steindorff . 

The  First  Performance  of  **  The  Robbers.'*   B.  Wemits. 

November  17. 

StCedliA.    Dr.F.Loofs. 

November  M. 

Madagascar.    Dr.  G.  Wegener. 

St.  Ceoilia.   Continued.    Dr.  F.  Loofs. 

DeuUcher  Hausschats.— Regensburg.    Heft  2. 

The  900th  Anniversary  of  St.  Wolfgang.    Dr.  W.  Schenz. 

Meister  Andreas  Haoim,  Bell  Fbunder.    J.  Zelter. 

Newspapers. 

Domestic  Animals  and  Infectious  Diseases.    Dr.  H.  Euringer. 

Influence  of  Mythology  and  Legend  on  the  German  Language. 

DeuUche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    November. 

What  Must  Happen  in  Eastern  Asia.    M.  von  Brandt. 
Correspondence  of  Georg  Friedrich  Parrot  with  Czar  Alexan- 
der L 
The  Solution  of  the  Iron  Mask :  Cypher  Correspondence  of 

Louis  xrv. 

Bismarck  and  the  Parliamentarians.     Continued.    H.   von 

Poechixiger. 
Schiller  and  the  Literature  of  To-day.    B.  Litzmann. 
Art  Exhibitions.    A.  von  Heyden. 

Hans  Viktor  von  tJnruh.    Continued.    H.  von  Poschinger. 
Exposition  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of  India.    G.  BOhler. 
Goethe  and  Professor  Hoepfner.    A.  Bock. 
Czar  Alexander  HI,    Count  Greppi. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    November. 
Agrarian  Reform  in  {Prussi*  and  the  Berlin  Conference.    A. 

von  Miaskowski 
Auguste  Mariette.    Brugsoh  Pasha. 
Hans  8achs.    E.  Schmidt. 
Problems  of  Eastern  Asia.    If.  von  Brandt. 
*'  Schiller's  Death-Day : ''  Drama  by  Goethe.    B.  Suphan. 
Diary  of  Theodor  von  Bemhardi. 
Industrial  Art  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition.    J.  Leesing. 

Die  Gartenlaubc.— Leipzig.    Heft  12. 

The  Last  Lieutenant  of  the  Grande  Arm6e.    With  Portrait. 

P.  Holzhausen. 
African  Coiffures.    C.  Falkenhorst. 
Hans  Sachs.    H.  Boeech.  ' 

Political  AsHasrinations  of  the  10th  Century.    B.  von  Gotts- 

chalL 
The  Prankish  Basket-Industry.    A.  Berger. 
The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berlin.    E.  Peschkau. 

Die  Gesellschaft.^Leipzig.    November. 

Otto  Shelper.    With  Portrait.    Hans  Merian. 

The  Modem  Gtormafi  State ;  a  State  for  Right,  for  Class,  or 

for  Jurists  f 
Poems  bv  Marie  Jersohke  and  Others. 
Naturalism  and  the  German  Public.    C.  Heinrich. 
*' Don  Quixote '*  in  the  Light  of  Historic  Development.    Dr. 

S.S.  Epstein. 


Konservative  Monatsschrilt.— Leipzig.    November. 

Heinrich  von  Leo.    Continued.    O.  Kraus. 

Trier  and  Lourdes. 

Two  School  Unions.    C.  Fehr  von  Ungem-Stamberg. 

Experiences  of  a  Hussar  in  the  Campaign  of  1814 

ChUuu   Spanoth-POhlde. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna.    October  81. 

Dalmatia,  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia.    F.  H.  Geffoken. 
The  Bodyguard  of  Napoleon  HL    Dr.  J.  B.  von  Newald. 

November  7. 

Dalmatia  and  the  Bosnian  Provinces.    Continued. 
Hans  Sachs  the  Politician.    R.  Levisscdm. 

November  14. 

Rome  after  187Qi    O.  Ferrero. 
The  ThMtre  Libre  in  Germany.    C.  AlbertL 
The  National  School  as  an  Educational  Institution.    A.  Tinb- 
ler. 

November  8L 
Voltaire.    K.Bleibtreu. 
The  Opera  Problem.    M.  Graf. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 
No.  ft. 

Socialism's  Criticism  of  Socialism. 
German  Postal  SUtistios.    O.  Vieth. 

No.  6. 

The  Retirement  of  Count  Caprivi. 
Art  Exhibitions  at  Munich  in  1804. 
The  Dutch  East  Indies.    H.Polak. 

No.  7. 

An  Austrian  Criminal  Law  and  Its  Treatment  of  Political 

Criminals.    Dr.  J.  Ingwer. 
Capitalist  Tendencies  ana  Saxon  Revenue. 

Naa 

Russia  and  the  New  R6gime.    G.  Plechanow. 

The  Austrian  Electoral  Movement  Since  the  Fall  of  Taaff^ 

K.  Leuthner. 
Two  Letters  by  Dr.  Rodbertus.    Dr.  R.  Meyer. 

Nord  und   SOd.— Breslau.    November. 

Hermann  Levi,  Musician.    With  Portrait    A.  Hahn.  * 

Wilhelm  MUller.    A.  Kohut. 

A  Night  Journey  throuKh  Norway.    Paul  Llndan.  ^ 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Industrial  Freedom  in  Germany.  H.  N. 
B(}ttger. 

Two  Letters  from  Switzerland  in  1775 :  Count  Friedrich  Leo- 
pold Stolberg  and  Count  Christian  Stolberg  to  Gersten- 
berg. 

Preussische   JahrbQcher.—Berlin.    December. 

Gustav  Portig  on  Schelling.    E.  von  Hartmann. 

Life  in  Egypt  In  the  Time  of  the  Emperors.    Prof.  H.  BlUm- 

mer. 
Ultramontane  Achievements.    Alius. 
Prussia  and  Poland.    M.  Lehmann. 
The  Neutralization  of  Denmark.    Dalhoff-NiUsen. 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.    Continued.    Dr.  E.  Daniels. 
Gustavus  Adolphus.    Dr.  Max  Lenz. 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.    November. 

Periods  in  the  World*s  History.    K.  A.  Hager. 
Madame  Blavatsky's  **  Secret  Dootrine.'^L.  Deinhai^ 
Bruder  Emsthaft  or  Father  Damian.    Theai  Bohm. 


CONTENTS  OF  RE^IEU^S  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Ooont  Oi>biii6«ii*s  **Ixieqiudity  of  the  Human  Bacm."     L. 


Dr.  Franx  Hartmann.    With  Portrait 

Uebcr  Land  uod  Meer.— Stattgart    Heft  6. 

Marmolada  di  Penia.    E.  Terschak. 

OreatiTe  Talent    E.  Eckstein. 

Ti^^tM^  fiarhfl 

The  New  Elbe-Trave  Canal  and  MOUn. 

The  Post  Offloe  in  China.    F.  Meister. 

Lather*B  Deathplace  at  Eideben.    M.  SohtiMler. 

Friedrich  Lndwig  Schroder.    With  Portrait. 

Velhagen  nnd  Klasing's  Monatshefte.— Berlin.    November. 

Panl  Wallot  and  the  New  HonBee  of  Parliament  at  Berlin. 
From  Miramar  to  Qaeretaro,  Mexioo.    F.  Meister. 
RealPearhi.    K.  MObios. 

Bmgach  Pasha.    With  Portrait.    C.  von  Yincenti. 
JUliotor-Honting.    F.  Meister. 


Vom  Pels  sum  Mecr.— Stuttgart 
Heft  4. 
A  New  Swiss  National  Hymn.    A.  Beetschen. 
Making  False  Coins.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Heft  & 
Ladies  as  Billiard  Players.    Jenny  Ris-Neumann. 
Namberg's  Oolden  Days.    G.  Klitscher. 
The  Cure  of  Diphtheria.    Dr.  F.  Ranzow. 
August  Prasch-Grenenberg.    A.  Ronai. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  African  Missionaries.    O.  Baumann. 

Heft  «. 
The  Great  Wall  of  China.    G.  Wegener. 

HeftT. 
The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  at  BerUn.    G.  Klitsher. 
National  (^ostumes  in  the  Black  Forest.    H.  Sohnrey. 
Thomas  Edison.    C.  Frank  Dewey. 

Prinoe  Chlodwig  of  Hohen  dhe^SchillingsfOrst.  With  Portrait 
M.  Lttndner. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothique  Universelle.— Lausanne.    November. 

The  Swiss  Democracy  and  the  Popular  Initiative.    Nnma 

Dros. 
Women  and  the  Woman  Question  in  the  United  States. 
The  Inftocy  of  Greek  Sculpture.    Concluded.    Frangois  Du- 

mur. 
Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  in  Switzerland.    Concluded. 

Journal  des  Bconomistes.—Parls.    Kovember  15. 

State  Socialism.    L^onSay. 

The  Benefits  of  State  Interventio  .    Tiadislas  Domanski. 

The  Agricultural  Movenaent  in  France.    G.  Fouquet. 

The  Economic  Ideas  of  M.  de  Caprivi.    Arthur  Raftalovich. 

The  Commerce  of  Corea.    Daniel  Bellet 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
November  1. 
A  Letter  to  a  Young  Diplomat.    Count  C.  de  Mony. 
Prevost-ParadoL    N  HTMomand. 
The  Egyptian  Soudan.    Col.  Challi6-Long. 
A  Yidt  to  Yellowstone  Park.    Paul  Eouget 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

November  16. 
YiUemain^  Judgment  of  Talleyrand.    H.  Wellschinger. 
Tunis  at  the  Time  of  the  Expedition.    E.  Deschamps. 
Scenes  of  New  York  Chinese  Life.    Matilda  Shaw. 
The  Contexnporary  Literature  of  Europe.    L.  Qaeenel. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    BCme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.    November  15. 

The  Antwerp  Exposition.    Denise. 

The  Lvona  Expowtion. 

The  Literary  and  Historic  Movement  in  France.     Eug.  Asse. 

Ballistic  Arohsology.    D6eir6  Poncin. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
November  8. 
France  and  Madagascar.    M.  de  Mahv. 
Robert  Nanteuil :  A  Sculptor  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
November  10. 

Czar  Alexander  m.    Alfred  Rambaud. 
Omtemporary*  French  Philosophy :  M.  Th6odule  Ribot.    F. 
Plcavet 

November  17. 
Education  in  France  in  the  Middle  of  the  Century.    Jules  Le- 

vaHois. 
The  Works  of  Yoltaire.    Emile  Faguet. 
The  Situation  in  Madagascar. 

November  ZL 
Theodore  de  Banville.    Rsoul  Rosidres. 
Literature  in  France  in  the  Middle  of  the  Century.    Jules  La- 
vaUois. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — ^Paris. 
November  L 
Studlea  in  Diplomacy.    Due  de  Broglie. 
Studies  in  Sociology  ;  Luxury.    P.  Leroy-BeauUeu. 
Omtempprary  English  Art    R.  de  la  Sixdrume. 
Henrik  Ibsen  *s  Brand.    Count  Prozor. 
Aromatic  Liquids.    J.  Rochard. 
The  Rhone,    vicomte  Melohior  de  YogtlA. 

Nevember  15. 
Roman  Africa.    Gaston  Boissier. 
^  State  of  France  and  Europe  after  1815.    B  OlUvier. 
Oontemporary  BngUsh  Art.   R.  de  la  Six  ranne. 


The  Theatrical  World  During  the  French  Revolution  and  First 

Empire.    Y.  du  Bled. 
Morbid  Heredity.    Ch.  Ferre. 

Revue  Bncydop^dique.— Paris. 
November  L 
The  Larouase  Celebration. 
Roumanian  Literature.    Ernest  Tissot 
.fisthetidsnL    Roger  Marx. 
The  Origin  of  the  FUur  de  LU,    Gustave  LeJeaL 

November  15. 
Corea  and  the  Coreans.    R.  d' Aunis. 
Education  in  England.    Eugene  Pellissier. 

Revue  Gdn^rale. -Brussels.    November. 

Pope  Leo  Xm     Mgr.  Lamy. 
Promenades  in  Yienna.    William  Ritter. 
Commander  J.  B.  de  Rossi.    Adolphe  Delvigne. 
Hungary  and  Roumania.    Albert  Bordeaux. 
The  Legislative  Elections  in  France.    Charles  Woeste. 
On  the  Coast  of  Norway  and  Lapland.    Continued.     J.  G. 
Freson. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

November  1. 

Emperor  Alexander  m.    A.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Fr6d6ric  Mistral.    Gaston  Paris. 

The  Income  Tax.    E.  H.  Funck-Brentana 

The  Armament  of  the  Naval  Reserves.    M.  Loir. 

General  Grant  and  France.    T.  Stanton. 

The  Income  of  Our  National  Museums.    L.  E.  Serre. 

November  15. 

The  New  American  Tariff.    E.  Brewaert 

Letters  from  the  Congo.    Due  d'Usds. 

Origins  of  English  Language  and  Literature.    S.  Boutmy. 

The  Convicts  of  Guiana.    P.  Mimande. 

Revue  Philosophique.— Paris.    November. 

Brute  Memonr  And  Organized  Memory.    L.  Dugas. 
The  Importance  of  the  Savage  Languages  from  a  Psychologi- 
cal Point  of  Yiew.    R.  de  la  Grasserie. 

Revue  des  Revues. — ^Paris. 

November  L 

Death  Masks  of  Great  Men. 

Suicide  for  Love.    Prof.  C6sar  Lombroeo. 

Political  Corruption.    Louis  ProaL 

November  15. 

The  Hazard  of  Artistic  Production.    Augusts  Strindberg. 
Anarchy  and  Peace.    Baroness  de  Suttner. 
Shakespearian  Relics. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

November  8. 

The  Institute  of  France  in  1^.    M.  LoSwy. 
Chemical  Machinery     H.  Le  Chatelier. 
Diidnf  ection  of  Local  Areas. 

November  10. 

Medicine  in  the  Provinces,    Professor  Potaln. 
Protoplasms.    A.  Danilewsky. 

November  17. 

The  Amplitude  of  the  Solar  System     William  Harkneot. 
Protoplasms.    Continued.    A.  Danilewsky. 
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THE  REHEU^  OF  REHEIVS. 


\ 


November  ZL 

What  is  a  Nerve  Centre  t   J.  P.  Morat. 

Theory  of  the  Formation  of  HaiL    Concluded.    E.  Durand- 

Gr6ville. 
Borne  Industriet  of  Coohin-Cbina.    A.  Calmette. 


Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    November. 

The  Belgian  Elections.    6mile  Vandervelde. 
Agrarian  Socialism.    Adrien  Veber. . 
The  Interparliamentarv  Union.     Elie  Dnoommoa. 
Qradoated  Taxation.    Henri  Mayor. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  CivlltA  CaUolica.— Bome. 
November  & 
The  Second  Centenary  of  P.  Segneri, 
The  So-called  Scientific  Errors  in  the  Bible. 
On  the  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals.    Contirued. 

November  17. 
Social  Defense  Against  Anarchism. 
The  Migrations^  the  Hittitee.    Continned. 
Religion  and  Freemasonry.  • 

La  Rassegna  Nasionale.— Florence.    November  1. 

From  the  Yistnla  to  the  Oder.    G.  Mareotti. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Duchess  of  Mantua.    L.  OrottanellL 
Dante's  Heaven.    Continued.    A.  Qalassini. 
The  Cataoombs.    B.  Prina. 

Riforma  Sociale.— Bome. 
October  2& 

Home  Colonisation  in  Gtormany.    Prof.  W.  Sombarl. 
Food  and  the  Labor  Power  of  a  Nation.  Prof.  F.  S.  NittL 


The  Anarchism  of  the  Berlinese     Prof.  L.  Oumplowios. 
Whv  the  Writings  of  Boscher  have  had  no  Influence  in  Eng^ 

The  Agricultural  Conditions  of  Bussia.    Conclusion.    Mss^ 
DtSL 

November  10. 

The  Sdentiflc  Spirit  in  Sodal  Studies.    Prof.  S.  Cognetti  de 

Martiis. 
The  General  Structure  of  Society.    Prof.  G.  de  Greef. 
Rural  Co-onerative  Associations.    P.  Msniwsoi. 
Gregorian  Music.    L.  Parazzi. 

TheFrenoh  Bevolution  and  the  First  Empire.    G.  GrabinaU. 
Notes  on  Finance.    A.  BoesL 

La  Ri vista  Interoasionale.— Rome.    November. 

Suggestions  on  the  Present  Bural  Crisis.    T.  Petrone. 

Roman  Feudalism.    Continued.    G.  Tomassetti. 

The  Chino-Japaneee  War  and  Its  Social  Importance.   F. 

Brmini. 
The  Third  Soientiflo   Catholic    Congress    at  Brussels.    & 

Nicotra. 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad  de  Dios.— Madrid. 
November  5. 
Astronomy.    Fr.  Angel  Bodrignes. 
Hie  Pentateuch  ana  Prehistoric  Ardueology.    Honorato  del 

VaL 
All  Souls*  Day.    Julian  Bodrigo. 

On  the  Bight  of  Preoedenoe  dP  the  King  of  Castile  Over  the 
King  of  England.    An  Ancient  Speech. 
November  20. 
Posthumous  Fragments.    Marcelino  Gutierrez. 
Hispano- American  Literature.    F.  B.  Garcia. 
An  Unpublished  Account  of  the  Attack  on  Manilla  by  the 
Coraair  Lima-Hong. 

Bspsfia   Moderna.—Madrid.   October. 

France  and  Some  Frenchmen.    Profeesor  Adolfo  Posada. 
Fray  Jer6nimo  Savonarola.    Juan  O'Neill. 


The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education.    L.  de  Hoyos  Sains. 
The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Spain.    Professor  M.  de  Unamunou 
Castillian  and  Portuguese  Literature.    F.  Wolf. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
October  ao. 

In  Praise  of  St.  Augnstin.    Marcelo  Macias. 

Traditions  and  Characters  of  the  North  and  South  of  Spain. 

Don  Edurado  Vincenti  and  a  Ministry  of  Education. 

November  IS. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Poets  of  the  10th  and  17th  Centuries. 
Papal  Dispatches  in  Spain.    R.  de  Hinojoea. 
The  Isunza  Family  of  v  itoria.    Juliano  Aprais. 
Snap-shots  at  Celebrities:   J.  Femandes  Montafla.    Alvaro 
Maroto. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.->Amsterdam.    November. 

The  Atjehers.    A  Contribution  to  the  Ethnography  of  North 

Sumatra.    Prof.  L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg. 
State  and  Society.  Prof.  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden. 
Plato's  •'  Phaedrus."    Dr.  Ch.  M.  van  Deventer. 
**  The  Legends  of  Jeschua-ben- Jossef . *'    Pol  de  Mont. 

Teysmannia.— Batavia.    No.  8. 
Orchids.    J.  J.  Smith,  Jr. 


Notes  on  the  Spontaneous  Beplanting  of  Land  in  Java. 
Koorders.  ^ 

Vrsgen  des  Tijds.— Haarlem.    November. 


S.H. 


A  Glance  Backward : 
Smidt. 


Political  Events  in  Holland.    H.  J. 


The  Unemployed  Question.— II.    J.  Bruinwold  RiedeL 
Professor  Alperdingk  Tbijm  on  **  Tristan  und  Isolde.'' 
de  Casembroot. 


J.  U 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockhobn.    No.  6. 

^Griffenfeld.   J.  A.  Fridericia. 
Herbert  Spienoer  and  his  Philosophy. 
The  '*  Picturesque  Schoor'  in  French  Poetry. 

Ord  Och  Bild.— Stockholm.    No.  la 

Spanish  Grandezsa.    Elof  Tegn6r. 
Sergers  Portraits.    Georg  Gothe. 


Professor  von  Helmholtz.     With  Portrait.     Robert  Tig«iw 

stedt. 
Gustaf  PrOding.    With  Portrait.    HJslmar  SMerberg. 
Carl  Jonas  Luavig  Almqvist,  Poet    Ellen  Key. 

Vor  Tid.— Christiania.    Nob.  14-15. 
AmeGarborg.    SvenMoren.  _      .^  .,.«..    ^  .     . 

The  Teaching  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Public  High  Scbooi 

Olaf  Jansen. 
Political  IndifTerence.    HansK.  Aas. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AAP8.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AL  Art  Interchange. 

AJP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Mont&y. 

Ant.  Antiquary.  ^ 

AP.  American  Amat^nr  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Arff.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bankl*.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwood'sMagazine. 

Bkmftn.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Comhill. 

CFM.  Caasell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaat.  Chautauqnan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

GanM.  Canadian  If  agacina 

CksM.  Cktfsier's  BCagasina 

CBev,  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritB.  CrHical%view. 

C8J.  CanneIVs  Saturday  JonmaL 

CW.  OathoUc  World. 

D.  DlaL 

Dem.  Demorest^s  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

BoQcJ.  Economic  Journal. 

BconB.  Economio  Review. 

BdBA.  Educational     Review     (New 

York). 

EdBL.  Educational  Review  (London) 

Ed.  Education. 
BngM.      Engineering  Magazine. 

SI.  English  lUustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  LesUe's  Monthly. 


PR.  F'Hrtriir:^ltlv  K.'^u-w. 

O.  iJcK"]-.y'>.     ■ 

GJ.  <Ti-K>|K^i-jipiiii'al  Jinirtial- 

QB.  'ireator  BritaiQ. 

OBag.  Gr«eu  Bag. 

QM.  (leutleman's  Ma^H^tiDr? 

GOP.  G  i  ri  «  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  W<^^d*. 

HO.  Home  and  Country^ 

Harp.  Hiu-per's  MiL^^ne, 

HGM.  Harrftrd  Gradaates'  Ma«ii2kia 

HomR.  HomLletlr  R«viov. 

IJE.  ltit*>riiat*l  Jouma]  of  Etliiee, 

IrM.  Irish  Mo&thly. 

I  A.  JrHgttttot)  Age. 

JEid.  Jfjnmiil  of  EdncattoD. 

JMSL  JourtiuJ  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institutiou. 

JAES.  Journal  of  tbe  Ab#*o  of  En- 
Kinoeriag  Socletiea^ 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

JROI.  JotirtiAl  of  the  Roy*!  ColotdiU 
lufftitate. 

JurR.  Juridical  BevlewH 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politico 

K.  Kuowlwl^. 

KO.  Klne'B  Own. 

LAH.  Iiena  a  Hattd. 

LH.  I^iflarw  Hoar. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Jaumal* 

Lipp.  Ltitplocott'd  Monthly. 

Long.  Lon^^man^H  Mago^ne^ 

LQ.  L4Tnflc>ii  Quarterly  Beviewn 

LnthQ.  Lruth^i^riiii  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lui'lfer. 

LndM.  I^ud^nt?  Monthly. 

M.  Mouth. 

Mac  M^omfllon^Ei  yia.gHsinii. 

McOl.  Mct.'lure's  Maga£lo«^ 

Men.  Mp^norah  Mocitbly. 

MisR.        Missionary  Review  of  World- 

MisH.  MLadonary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monif^t. 

MM.  Muni^y'H  Magazine^ 

Mas.  Mualc. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodlflt  Reriew. 

NAR.  North  Aan^iicaa  BeTlew. 

NatR.  Naticnifll  R4.»viii3w* 

NO.  Nint>t^?enth  Century, 

NEM.  Npw  EngiuTjd  MagatiQ^. 


NR. 

NSR. 

NW 

nh; 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

PB. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PRR. 

PR. 
PS. 
PSQ. 
PeyB. 

vJJBcon. 

RRA. 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRer. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SnnM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

UM. 

US. 

USM. 

WPM. 

WR. 
YE. 
YM. 
YR. 
YW. 


New  Reyiew. 

New  Science  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet  Lore. 

PaU  Mall  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
sina 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magadne. 

Stenoffrapher. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Soma 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazina 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Mui 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[tt  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  artidee  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Dnleas  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  December  numbers  of  periodicals. 


JLfrloa: 


Uganda  and  the  East  African  Protectorates,  G.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, FR. 

Prospects  of  Civilization  in  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  MisR. 
Agaosticism :  Why  I  am  Not  an  iUfnostic,  Max  Muller,  NO. 
Agriculture :  The  Idle  Earth|R.  JeiferieiL  Long. 
.Aiers,  Benjamin  Paul,  Lela  w.  Usher^EM. 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Turkestan,  J.  W.  McOrln< 


Nov. 


.  McOrlndle,  ScotGM, 


Alexander  m,  Peace-Keeper  of  Europe,  W.  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Alpine  Guides,  A.  E.  Bonser.  CFM. 

Aluminum,  the  Superabundant  Metal,  Henry  Wurtz,  EngM. 
American  Problems,  Swiss  Solutions  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
NEM.  ^^ 

.Anarchy: 

The  Anarchists*  Utopia,  T  a 

Twen^  Tears  of  Modem  Anarchy  in  Spain,  C.  Benoist, 

Anderson,  Mln  Mary.  Interviewed,  CSJ. 
. Animals  t  Wild  Tnuts  in  Tame  Animals— H,  L.  Robinson, 
NAB. 


Antwerp,  an  Old  Flemish  CSty,  SunM, 

Arabian  Day  and  Night,  An,  fbultney  Bigelow,  Harp. 

Architecture : 

Historical  Architecture  in  Current  Use,  EngM. 

Suggestions  on  the  Architecture  of  Schoolhousee,  G.  H. 
Walker,  AM. 

A  Sermon  on  Houses,  Lady  Jephsoxi,  Ata. 
Arizona,  The  Indians  of,  C.  H.  Cook,  ChHA. 
Armies: 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand,  A.  W.  Tourgee,  Cos. 

The  Proposed  Increase  of  the  Army,  Gen.  G.  D.  Buggies, 
NAR. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  A  Happy  Hour  with,  C.  Scott,  EL 
Arnold,  Matthew:  Ethical  Tendency  of  Arnold's  Poetry,  WR. 
Artists  and  Their  Work,  MM. 

Astrocomy:    The  World*s  Debt  to  Astronomy,  Simon  New- 
comb,  Chaut. 
Athanasianian,  Levi  L.  Paine,  NW. 
Atheism,  The  End  of,  W.  Barry,  CW. 
Athletics  for  City  Girls,  Mary  T.  Bissell,  PS. 
Babism— Its  Doctrines  and  Relation  to  Mission  Work,  MisR. 
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Baohelora :  The  Other  Half  on  Sunday,  H.  Y.  Barnett,  £1. 
Baoon,  Lord,  t».  Professor  Huxley,  Dnke  of  Argyll,  NC. 
Banking  :  Cnrrency  and  State  Banks.  A.  L.  Ripley,  TR,  Nov. 
Bashf uUiesB  in  Children.  J.  M.  Baldwin.  EdBA. 
Bicycling; :    Lena's  World  Tour  Awheel,  O. 
Birds :   Donceming  Birds  and  Their  Nests,  M. 
Bismarck,  A  V  sit  to  Prince,  Sidney  Whitman,  Chant. 
Bonaparte.  Napoleon : 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte— n,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte— II,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

A  Conversation  with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  Mac. 
Book  Plates :    Regarding  BookPUitee,  K.  P.  Qarnett,  OM. 
Books  :    The  Decay  of  Bookselling,  D.  Stott,  NC. 
Boston: 

Winter  on  Boston  Common,  J.  E.  Chamberlain,  NEM. 

If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  NEM. 
Brassey,  Lord  and  Lady,  M.  Griffith.  Str,  Nov. 
Brown,  John,  in  Canada,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  CanM. 
California : 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  '66,  A.  B.  Paul,  OM. 

Famous  Califomians  of  Other  Days,  J.  J.  Peatfield.  OM. 

Prickly  Plants  of  California,  Emma  S.  Marshall,  OM. 
Canals: 

Oleitt  CAJial.s  i. ...  a;.  ;<■••  ai.  *■   L.^^,L. 

Tha  MatRhiwttr  bijii'  '  liunJi  Efiwardi  Porritt,  YR,  Nov. 
Carols  :  Mediffii^a.!  «Jln  lH^^la^^  Curols,  Lliarlaite  8.  Bume,  NH. 
Carrying  Tratio  of  tUa  Wprld>  M.  U,  MuUiall,  CR. 
Cats,  TlKh.^  Hopkiiia,  LH. 
Celebritios  of  tbo  Day*  M.  Pombertonj_CS.J. 
CeVih'^j  abd  theiatruffiElo  to  Get  od,  H.  E.  M.  Stutfleld,  Black. 
Cbai ity  thut  Helps  and  Utber  ChaHty,  Jatict  1S^  RobUxw,  F. 
•  Charity  DrKanisatiomi  in  Am&rlcA,  JbtojglaDiugB  of,  S.  H.  Gur- 
te^n,  Ka. 
Chick(.«u  Moil  af actors,  £,  C.  Clifford,  Str,  Nov, 
Children : 

The  Children  of  Hun^r,  F.  M.  Holmes.  Q. 


Public  Support  of  Chfldren  in  New  York/LAH,  Not. 

Studies  of  childhood— lY,  James  Scully,  PS. 
China: 

The  Meaning  of  the  Chinese  Button.  A.  J.  Bamford,  CFM. 

Chinese  Mandarins  and  People,  Prof.  Douglas,  EI. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  F.  O.  Carpentor,  Dem. 

Chino-Jananeee  War  and  the  Eastern  Problems,  J.  T.  Yokoi, 
AJP. 
Christ :  Is  Jesos  the  Christ  ?  R.  R.  Marquis,  HomR. 
Christ  Child  in  Art,  The,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  McCl. 
Christian  Iconography  and  Symbolism— Y,  O.  A.  Audsley, 

AA. 
Christmas  Gifts,  The  Common  Sense  of,  Dem. 
Church:    Is  the  Church's  Influence  Growing?  M.  Fowler, 

NH. 
Circus  Life :  A  Chat  with  a  Clrcns  King,  E.  F.  Sherie,  LndM. 
Civics,  A  Practical  Example  in,  T.  W.  Hkakina^AJP.      _ 
Clubs:  Evolition  of  the  Country  Club,  C.  W.  Whitney,  Harp. 
Colonies,  British:  Wanted,  an  Imperial  Conference.  J.  Co- 

lomb,  NC. 
Colonization ;  Cultured  Colonization,  W.  Maofle,  WR. 
Colors,  How  to  Tell,  Marcus  Benjamin,  Chaut. 
Conciliation,  Industrial  A^-eements  and,  C.  C.  Kingston,  RR. 
Consular  Reform,  Henry  White,  NAR. 
Corkran.  Henrietto,  Reminiscences  by,  TB. 
Cornwall :  The  Land  of  a  Lost  Language,  W.  C.  Borlase,  EI. 
County  Council  of  London : 

The  Council  and  the  Recreation  of  the  People, W.  J.  Gordon, 
LH. 
Cress-Sellers,  T.  Sparrow,  NH. 
^Mme  and  Criminal  Law : 

Criminal  and  Prison  Reform,  Michael  Davitt,  NC. 

Modem  Penology,  G.  R.  Yicars,  GM. 

A  Detective  on  Detective  Stories,  W.  E.  Grey,  CFM. 

Thieves  vs.  Locks  and  Safes,  Str,  Nov. 

Responsibility  in  (^ime  from  the  Medical  Standpoint,  PS. 
Crimea  in  1854  and  1894,  Gen.  Sir  E.  Wood,  FR. 
Crispi,  Franc<*sco,  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM. 
Cromwell  and  the  House  of  Lords,  C.  H.  Firth.  Mac. 
Currency  and  State  Banks,  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  YR,  Nov. 
Currency  Reform,  The  "  Baltimore  Plan ''  of,  A.  B.  Hepburn, 

F. 
Czar's  Death :  How  it  Affects  Eurone,  S.  Stopniak,  NAR. 
(  zar.  Death  of  the,  and  the  Peace  of  Europe,  T.  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Diphtheria,  Spread  of.  Dr.  R.  Roose,  FR. 
Disease  Prevention  and  Its  Hindrances,  E.  P.  Lachapelle,  San, 

Nov. 
Dress  :  The  Underclothing  Question,  L.  R.  S.  Tomalin,  NewR. 
EUtrtbquakee :  The  Last  Eu'thquake  in  London,  J.  Telford, 

SunH. 
Fast  End  of  London :  Sunday  in  East  London  ;  Spitalflelds, 

SunH. 
E  «storn  Problems,  The  Chino-Japanese  War  and  the,  J.  T. 

Yokoi,  AJP.  ,  „  ^, 

Economic  Literature,  Recent  Tendencies  in,  A.  T.  Hadley, 

YR,  Nov. 
Edinburgh :  Great  Centres  of  Religious  Activity,  J.  C.  Had- 

den,  Q. 
Education  : 

Girton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent,  LudM.  

Life  at  Newnham,  Kathanne  Conway,YW. 

Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges,  E.  A.  Hodgetta,  Str,  Not. 


Forces  in  Education,  C.  F.  Carroll.  Ed. 
Education  and  Missions,  William  Miller,  MisR. 
The  Need  of  Educated  Men,  David  S.  Jordan,  PS. 
The  Object  of  Reading  in  School,  W.  M.  Thayer,  Ed. 
The  Aim  in  the  Study  of  English,  G.  E.  Gardner.  Ed. 
School  Supervisor  ii  Pennsylvania,  R.  K.  Buehrle,  EdRA. 
Professional  and  General  Education.  F.  A.  Walker,  EdRA. 
The  Catholic  School  System  in  Rome,  Mgr.  SatoUi,  NAR. 
Educational  Work  for  the  Indians,  W.  N.  Hailman,  LAH. 
Nov. 

Street  Scenes  in  Cairo.  R.  S.  Hiohens,  PMM. 
Mv  Tomb  in  Thebes,  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  FrL. 
Tne  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Egyptians,  C.  M.  Cobern* 
HomR. 
Elections:  The  Meaning  of  the,  J.  W.Baboock,  C.  J.  Faulkner, 

NAR. 
Electricity : 
Electricity  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries,  D.  Selby-Bigge. 

EngM. 
Generating  Electricity  by  Windmills,  I.  N.  Lewis,  EngM. 
Some  Poetibilities  of  the  Storage  Battery,  CasM. 
New  Sources  of  Electric  Power,  NC. 
Eliot,  George,  and  Warwickshire,  G.  Morley,  Ata. 
fimbroiderieiv^Church,  C.  C.  Clark,  AX. 
Engineer's  Omoe,  Organization  and  Management  of  an,  JABS, 

Oct. 
Enthusiasm,  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson,  WR. 
Elricsson,  John,  the  Engineer— II,  W.  C.  Church,  CasM. 
Ethics :  The  Knowledge  of  Gkx>d  and  Evil,  Bmma  M.  Caillard, 

Europe  :  The  Balance  of  Power,  John  Hntten,  GM. 

Fans :   The  Lazarus  Collection  at  the  MetropoUtan  Museom, 

Farrar,  Arohdeacon,  Portraits  of ,  MoCA. 

Fencing :  The  Metamorphosis  of  Fencing,  H.  Ansot,  OM. 

Fiction:  New  Story-Tellws  and  the  Doom  of  Realism.    W. 
R.  Thayer,  F. . 

Finance : 
Financial  Facilities,  Robert  Bwen,  WR. 
The  Carrying  Trade  of  the  World,  M.  G.  Mulhan,CR 
Ouv  Experiments  in  Financial  Legislation,  J.  H.  Eckels, 

*'  The  Baltimore  Plan ''  of  Currency  Reform,  EngM ;  F. 
Folk-Lore:  -»  — a     . 

Shetland  Folk-Lore  and  the  Old  Faith  of  the  Teutons. 

NewR. 
Folk-Prayers,  S.  Baring-Gould,  SnnM. 
Football  in  the  South.  lTp.  Miles.  O. 

Forests :    Why  not  More  Forest  Preserves  ?   Robert  U.  John- 
son, RR. 
France :    The  French  Chambers,  John  W. 


Bsa,  Chant. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  Remia^Kenoes  of,  J.  Skelton,  Black. 
Games,  Olympic,  Re-establishment  of,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 
Genius,  The  New  Criticism  of.  Aline  Green,  AM. 
Geok>giee  and  Delujgca.  W.  T.  Sollas,  PS 
Geology  of  NaturaTSoenery,  The,  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  PS. 
Germany : 

The  Late  German  Crisis,  CR. 

The  Three  German  Chancellors,T.  Barth,  NewR.   

Germany,  Empress  Frederick  of,  Hnlda  Friederiohs,  YW. 

Gtoronimo  :  A  Noble  Arab  Martyr,  CW. 

Ghosts,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 

Goethe'8^Faust,*^^T. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  M. 

Hamerton,  PhiUp  Gilbert : 

The  Chief  Influences  on  My  Career,  F. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  D,  Nov.  10. 
Harte,  Bret,  A  Morning  with.  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  McCl. 
Hatfield  House :  In  the  Halls  of  the  Cecils,  W.  C.  Sydney, 

GM. 
Heredity,  The  Mimiciry  of.  George  Batohelor,  NW. 
Herschel  John,  Robert  Ball,  GW. 

Hindu  Musionary  in  America,  A,  F.  F.  EUinwood,  HomR. 
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X.  FELIX  FAURE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBUC. 


PrwtMetitiai  '^^  exciting  political  event  of  the  month 
ChangtM  in  has  been  the  theatrical  abdication  of  the 
Franot,  president  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
aasasniiation  of  Camot  was  snfficiently  disquieting,  ' 
but  all  the  latent  virtue  and  good  sense  of  the  French 
people  came  to  the  rescue,  an  overwhelming  patriot- 
ism checked,  the  unruly  spirits  which  longed  to  seize 
that  mom^t  for  a  revolution,  and  the  National 
Assembly  |)romptly  coarened  at  Versailles  and  gave 


France  a  new  President  in  a  lawful 
and  orderly  manner.  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  held  a  high  reputation  for 
firmness  and  courage,  and  his 
election  to  the  presidency  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  con- 
servative friends  of  the  Republic, 
outside  of  France  as  well  as  at 
home.  If  the  more  commonplace 
and  less  Napoleonic  Camot  had 
been  able  for  six  years  to  hold  the 
post  and  to  carry  France  through 
two  such  critic^  strains  as  the 
Boulanger  episode  and  the  Pan- 
ama fiasco,  it  was  reasoned  that 
Casimir-Perier  ought  surely  to  be 
able  to  keep  back  the  insidiously 
rising  tide  of  socialism,  and  to 
weather  the  lesser  storms  that 
seemed  to  be  brewing  in  other  di- 
rections. President  Camot  met  his 
death  on  June  24.  The  National 
Assembly  (composed  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  sitting 
together)  met  three  days  later,  and 
on  June  27  M.  Casimir-Perier  was 
elected  and  entered  immediately 
cipon  his  duties.  He  had  been  in 
politics  long  enough  to  understand 
the  trying  nature  of  the  position. 
Yet,  after  less  than  seven  months 
of  incumbency,  he  throws  up  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  at  the 
very  moment  when  circumstances 
would  seem  to  have  put  him  on 
his  mettle  and  required  his  stead- 
fast perseverance.  It  happens  that 
M.  Casimir-Perier  is  a  man  of 
large  inherited  wealth  and  comes 
of  a  family  that  has  for  several 
generations  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  He  is  an  aristocrat  in  every  sense 
except  in  that  of  favoring  the  restoration  of  an 
aristocratic  regime  of  government.  He  is  high- 
spirited  and  without  the  gift  of  patience.  He  is 
something  of  a  spoiled  child,  fond  of  power  and  not 
at  all  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  annoyances  and 
conquering  them  by  silent  endurance.  He  has  high 
personal  character,  and  would  very  likely  have  shown 
himself  equal  to  a  crisis  that  called  for  some  display 
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of  great  qualities  and  heroic  spirit.  But  he  found 
himself  miserably  nagged  and  insulted  and  tormented 
by  petty  persecutors  employing  a  malicious  press ; 
and  he  bdieved  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  ought  to  have  protected  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  against  such  annoy- 
ances. 

Functions  of    '^®  French  presidency  is  a  very  differ- 

a  French       ent  post  from  the  American  presidency. 

President,  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  wholly  explain  the  nature  of 
the  presidential  office  to  say  that  it  corresx>onds  to 
that  of  a  king  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  where 
the  sovereign  "  reigns  but  does  not  rule,"  yet  the 
analogy  is  a  fairly  sound  one.  In  Italy,  for  example, 
it  is  Crispi  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  administration 
and  not  King  Humbert.  If  the  French  President 
were  elected  for  life  rather  than  for  seven  years,  his 
practical  place  in  the  state  would  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  E!ing  of  Italy  or  the  King  of  Sweden,  his 
authority  being  somewhat  more  real  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  duties  of  the  French 
President,  as  conveniently  summed  up  in  that  excel- 
lent manual  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united 
in  a  National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates 
the  laws  voted  by  both  chambers,  and  insures  their  ex- 
ecution. He  selects  a  ministry  from  the  Chamber,  ap- 
points to  all  civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  right  of 
individual  i)ardon,  and  is  responsible  onl\-  in  case  of  high 
treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with  foreign 
I>owers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous  as- 
sent of  both  chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has 
to  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
case  of  vacancy  the  two  chambers  united  might  elect  a 
new  President. 

The  administrative  departments  of  the  government 
are  under  control  of  the  respective  ministers,  who 
owe  their  appointments  to  the  President.  But  the 
cabinet  is  really  formed  by  the  Prime .  Minister  or 
President  of  the  Ministerial  Council,  and  the  cabinet 
works  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rather  than 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In  short,  France 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  British  system  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  a  republic,  and  proposes  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  stability  and  continuity 
through  the  substitution  for  a  constitutional  monarch 
of  a  president  elected  for  seven  years.  The  French 
President  has  a  palace  and  a  yearly  salary  of  1,200,- 
000  francs  at  his  disposal,  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
great  ceremonial  functionary.  But  since  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  the  legislative  Chambers,  and  since 
he  must  appoint  ministers  from  the  Chambers, — 
these  ministers  in  turn  being  every  day  at  the  mercy 
of  a  capricious  House  which  maj-  vote  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, withhold  the  appropriations  and  starve  the 
executive  government,— it  is  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of 
actual  power.  To  accomplish  things  and  get  on 
smoothly  he  must  be  in  pleasant  accord  with  a  strong 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  or  else  on  the  other  hand 


be  so  entrenched  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  France  that  a  turbulent  Chamber  will  not 
defy  his  moral  power  and  popular  prestige, — ^for  in 
such  a  case  the  Senate  would  sustain  the  President  in 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  ordering  a 
new  election. 


Caslmir' 

Psrier's 

Tribulations. 


France  has  been  under  the  present  re- 
publican rigime  since  1870,  but  no  presi- 
dent has  served  out  his  full  term  of  seven 
years.  Thiers  was  president  from  1871  to  1878. 
MacMahon  retired  in  1879,  after  a  service  exceeding 
five  years.  Grevy,  who  seemed  likely  to  complete 
his  term,was  dragged  down  by  the  exposure  of  official 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  andilitimates, 
and  forced  to  retire  in  1887.  Camot  was  assassinated 
a  few  months  before  the  end  of  his  term.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  question  of  Camot's  resignation 
was  raised  repeatedly  during  his  administration.  The 


M.   CASIMIR-PERIER, 
Ex-President  of  the  Freoch  Repablio. 

retirement  of  Casimir-Perier  is  in  effect  a  sharp 
criticism  ux>on  the  French  Constitution.  The  late 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Burdeau, 
was  one  of  Perier's  most  intimate  personal  and 
X>olitical  friends.  The  recent  prime  minister,  Charlea 
Dupuy,  was  also  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  on  the  one  hand  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  on  the  other.  But  the  three 
men  have  gone  down  in  a  row.  Burdeau  died  in 
office,  as  our  annals  made  record  last  month.  There- 
upon the  Chamber  elected  M.  Brisson  to  its  vacant 
presidency  or  speakership.  Brisson  is  a  strong  man 
of  puritanic  principles  in  public  and  pjrivate  life,  and 
of  rather  extreme  radical  views  in  i)ol  itics.  He  was 
supported  against  Ca^imir-Perier  as  a  lival  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  Hi^s  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  was  very  distasteful 
to  Perier,  and  many  other  distasteful  thiirigs  speedily 
followed.    The  socialist  attacks  upon  thl^  president 
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of  the  republic  became  at  once  more  namerons  and 
more  venomoos. 

Wk  H€  ^^  length  there  came  the  exposure  in  the 
'^•Jv^  Chamber  of  the  corrupt  methods  by  which 
Hii  Office,  ^jgyijain  railway  corporations  a  dozen  years 
ago  had  secured  valuable  franchises  and  government 
subsidies  and  guarantees.  The  exposures  implicated 
certain  friends  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  who 
were  also  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Dupuy 
ministry.  The  compromising  attitude  of  the  minis- 
try,  and  its  apparent  unwillingness  to  compel  a  frank 
and  full  inve^gation,  led  to  an  adverse  vote  in  the 
chamber  and  forced  the  resignation  of  the  ministers. 
Perier  himself  had  been  an  under-secretary  in  the 
cabinet  of  1883  which  had  been  guilty  of  the  corrupt 
railway  contracts,  although  no  one,  not  even  the 
socialists,  accuse  him  of  having  been  in  any  way  a 
guilty  party.  A  number  of  years  later,  when  Perier 
"was  himself  prime  minister  for  a  time,  he  had  given 
a  high  post  in  his  cabinet  to  Ra3mal,  the  minister 
who  in  1883  had  apparently  been  most  at  fault.  Thus 
the  exposure  now  of  the  corruption  which  attended 
the  granting  of  certain  franchises  twelve  years  ago, 
seemed  to  Casimir-Perier  to  reflect  xigoa  his  personal 
honor  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  able  to  defend  him- 
self, and  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  who  ought 
to  have  been  most  jealous  of  his  reputation  were  not 
taking  proper  judns  to  protect  his  good  name.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  confronted  with  the  difficult  task 
of  setting  up  a  new  ministry.  Circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  ask  M.  Brisson  to  undertake  the  task, 
but  Brisson  declined  with  thanks.  He  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  comfortable  post  of  president  of  the 
chamber,  with  its  safety  and  its  emoluments,  to  the 
uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  a  premiership  at  the 
present  moment.  Moreover,  he  was  not  anxious  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  Casimir-Perier.  Ac- 
cordingly, not  finding  himself  on  cordial  relations 
with   the  element  which  for  the  moment  seemed 


dominant  in  the  Chamber,  and  not  finding  sufficient 
personal  solace  in  the  treatment  which  public  opinion 
and  the  nation  at  large  seemed  to  accord  him.  Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier  concluded  to  retire  without  de- 
lay to  private  life,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him. 


Electing 
a  8uee€99or. 


Dupuy  and  the  retiring  ministry  kindly 
consented  to  hold  their  official  posts  until 
the  presidency  of  the  republic  could  be 
safely  transmitted  to  Perier's  successor,  and  the 
National  Assembly  was  promptiy  summoned  to  mee^ 


M.   BRISSON, 
Pftddent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


THB  LATE  M.   BURDEAU, 
Who  died  while  President  of  the  Chamber. 

at  Versailles.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
January  17,  at  1  o*clock,  with  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
who  is  president  of  the  Senate,  filling  by  constitu- 
tional authority  the  post  of  president  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  French  Chamber  is  composed  of 
nearly  six  hundred  deputies,  and  the  Senate  has  three 
hundred  members,  consequently  the  National  Assem- 
bly is  a  body  of  nearly  nine  hundred  men.  On  the  first 
bedlot  M.  Brisson  obtained  344  votes,  while  216  were 
given  to  M.  Felix  Faure,  and  195  to  M.  Waldeck- 
Bousseau.  There  were  scattering  votes  for  various 
other  names.  No  candidate  having  received  a  ma- 
jority, a  second  ballot  was  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  M.  Faure, 
who  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  favor  of  his 
candidacy  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  M.  Bris- 
son. Socialists  and  Royalists  made  the  proceedings 
lively  by  their  ill-timed  and  hysterical  interruptions, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

The  new  President  is  a  ehip-owner,  and 
FeiUFaS^e.  ^^ougs  to  the  city  of  Havre.    He  is  about 

fifty-fuur  years  of  age,  and  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre  before  he  was 
thirty.  He  held  a  post  in  the  ministry  of  commerce 
under  Gambetta,  and  has  served  in  more  recent  cabi- 
nets in  executive  posts  connected  either  with  com- 
mercial or  maritime  interests.  He  was  indeed  Min- 
ister of  Marine  at  the  moment  of  his  election  to  the 
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national  presidency.  He  has  been  deemed  a  safe  and 
consistent  republican  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
possesses  the  high  and  untainted  personal  character 
which  has  belonged  to  every  man  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Third  Republic.  We 
shall  know  more  about  him  when  he  has  served  for  a 
while  in  his  difficult  office.  Meanwhile  it  does  not 
require  much  wisdom  to  suggest  that  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  he,  like  the  lamented  Camot,  possesses 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  more  brilliant  but  less 
patient  and  tenacious  Perier  the  qualities  which  a 
French  president,  under  the  existing  constitution,  re- 
quires. He  is  a  trained  administrator,  an  expert 
financier,  and  a  high  authority  upon  naval  and  mari- 
time affairs. 


M.   BOUKGEOIS, 
A  Leader  of  the  Advanced  Repablicans. 


NBedofa 

Better 

Constitution. 


If  the  best  and  safest  men  in  France 
were  not  under  a  nervous  dread  of  some 
possible  coup  d^tat  or  some  dangerous 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  socialistic  programme, 
they  might  be  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional revision.  The  French  constitution  does 
not  very  successfully  meet  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  British  system  of  government  through  a 
majority  of  the  popular  chamber, — known  as  "par- 
liamentary government," — presupposes  the  existence 
of  two  strong  parties,  both  of  which  are  united  in 
support  of  the  main  principles  of  their  nation's  con- 
stitution, but  which  differ  honestly  about  many  ques- 
tions of  practical  policy  and  current  statesmanship, 
one  party  having  a  fondness  for  progress  and  change 
while  the  other  party  instinctively  holds  on  to  tradi- 
tion and  moves  with  caution  and  reluctance.  Even 
in  England  this  form  of  government  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult,  on  account  of  the  creation  of  a  series 
of  groups  which  hold  the  balance  of  power  as  between 
the  two  leading  parties.  Thus,  at  present,  besides 
the  regular  Liberal  and  Conservative  organizations, 
there  are  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Lib- 


eral Unionists,  two  groups  of  Irish  Nationalists  and 
a  group  of  labor  representatives  and  extreme  radicals. 
Lord  Rosebery's  majority  is  not  complete  except  as 
some  of  these  groups,  particularly  the  larger  of  the 
Lish  groups,  stand  by  his  programmes.  In  the 
French  Chamber  the  situation  is  even  less  stable. 
Gambetta  clearly  foresaw  the  failure  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  unless  cliques  and  groups  could  be 
amalgamated  into  large  and  clearly  defined  parties. 
At  times  such  amalgamation  has  seemed  to  have  been 
fairly  accomplished  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  French  Chamber  presents  a  scene 
of  ever-dissolving  and  recrystallizing  groups,  rather 
than  that  of  two  compact  parties,  such  as  one  usu- 
ally finds,  for  example,  in  the  American  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  careful  observers  and 
students  of  the  French  constitutional  system  who 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  approach- 
ing the  American  system  would  suit  the  actual  polit- 
ical conditions  of  France  much  better  than  the  present 
one,  which  in  spite  of  its  imperfect  working  has  not 
been  fatal  to  republican  institutions. 


The  American  ^h®  ^*®  ^mile  de  Laveleye  was  a 
System  Adooeated  representative  student  of  ^x>ntempo- 

for  France.  ^^^^  poHtics  who  had  become  firmly 
convinced  that  the  attempt  in  France  to  combine  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government 
was  a  serious  mistake.  He  advocated  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  func- 
tions. He  believed  that  the  presidency  should  be 
entrusted  with  full  executive  authori^,  that  the 
ministers  like  American  cabinet  officers  should  be 
responsible  to  the  President,  and  that  they  should 
hold  their  positions  for  a  fixed  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  favored  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
which  makes  the  Chamber  dissolvable  at  the  option 
of  the  President  and  Senate.  He  favored  the  plan  of 
a  House  elected,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
short  period  of  two  or  three  years,  or  else  that  of  a 
chamber  whose  members  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes  holding  office  for  four  or  six  years,  half  the 
body  being  renewable  at  the  end  of  two,  or  of  three 
years. 

The  Splendid  ^^^^^  existing  circumstances,  the  con- 
Ciuii'Seruice  aa  tinuity  of  French  administration  is 
aSalanceWheel.    j^^^jy  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

executive  departments  are  full  of  officials  who,  as 
bureau  chiefs  and  permanent  members  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil-service,  hold  their  positions  decade 
after  decade,  and  really  carry  on  the  government. 
But  for  this  magnificent  civil-service — which  though 
firmly  republican  in  its  tone  and  character  is  other- 
wise non-political — France  could  not  well  endure  the 
capricious  actions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
rapid  succession  of  ministries,  and  such  events, 
tragical  in  the  one  case  and  quixotic  in  the  other,  as 
those  which  have  caused  the  last  two  presidential 
changes.  If  the  retirement  of  Perier  should  result  in 
fundamental  improvements  in  the  French  constitu- 
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tioD,  the  recent  crisis  may  in  the  long  run  have  min- 
istered to  the  stability  of  the  republic.  Meanwhile, 
let  US  express  our  unabated  faith  in  the  French  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  and  our  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  government  resting  upon  the  popular 
sovereignty. .  Their  prompt  installation  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  an  excellent  man  of  probity  and 
sincere  patriotism  last  month  was  an  object-lesson 
that  the  captious  critics  of  France  should  take  to 
heart. 

jj^  M.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
MaOagaMear  the  newer  group  of  French  Republi- 
£Mp9ditioM.  ^jjyj  statesmen,  was  asked  by  President 
Faure  to  try  to  form  a  ministi^,  and  there  was  pros- 
pect of  his  success  when  our  record  closed.  It  was 
well  that  the  swap  of  Presidents  was  made  so  quickly, 
and  that  the  new  order  was  so  promptly  entered 
upon»  for  France  had  decided  to  prosecute  the  Mada- 
gascar venture,  and  all  the  dates  and  arrangements 
had  been  fixed.  On  the  15th  of  March  a  strong  ex- 
peditionary force  is  to  start  for  the  capital  of  the 
Hovas,  with  instructions  not  to  return  until  it  has 
completed  what  is  virtually  the  conquest  of  the 
largest  island  outside  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The 
new  President,  as  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  late 
Cabinet,  was  largely  concerned  with  all  tho^  prepa- 
rations, and  the  policy  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
changed,  or  pursued  with  slackened  zeal. 

A  Mm  ^®  Hawaiian  question  has  come  up  in  a 
Hamailan     new   form   through  a  request   that   the 

Topic,  United  States  government  permit  Qreat 
Britain  to  lease  a  whole  island  of  the  Hawaiian  group 
as  a  cable  station  on  the  route  of  the  proposed  line 
from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
The  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  specifically  forbids  any  such  grant  to  a  third 
power ;  and  consequently  a  lease  could  not  be  made 
without  our  voluntary  relinquishment  of  an  exclusive 
position  and  claim.  President  Cleveland  has  sent  the 
corresix)ndence  in  this  matter  to  the  Senate,  and  has 
recommended  an  unqualified  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  Senate  should  show  so  amiable  a  disposition. 
At  least  the  question  is  quite  certaii^  to  arouse  a 
spirited  debate.  It  would  be  difficult,  surely,  to  con- 
jure up  any  good  reason  why  a  telegraph  line  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  for  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  larger  world  is  one 
of  the  chief  needs  of  the  group.  But  it  has  not 
been  made  clear  why  the  opening  of  an  office  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  a  subm^ne  cable  com- 
pany should  require  the  leasing  of  an  island  to  a 
European  government.  We  have  not  heard  that  the 
American  company  which  operates  a  cable  line  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  has  ever  found  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  government  of  the  United  Statee 
secure  long  leases  of  islands  or  provinces  at  points 
where  its  telegraph  offices  are  open  for  business. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  foreigners  engaged  in 
commercial  operations  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 


many  of  them  have  offices  and  warehouses  in  Hono- 
lulu. A  telegraph  company  might  open  its  offices  on 
equal  terms  with  any  of  them.  Nothing  in  President 
Cleveland's  communication  to  the  Senate,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  correspondence  which  accompanied  it, 
seems  to  us  to  throw  the  slightest  gleam  of  light 
upon  the  first  question  that  arises  in  every  inquiring 
mind.  Acquiring  possesion  of  an  island,  and  putting 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  British  government,  is 
one  thing ;  opening  an  office  for  the  transaction  of 
business  by  a  submarine  cable  company  is  another 
thing.  But  what  has  the  one  to  do  with  the  other? 
If  there  are  reasons  why  a  telegraph  office  requires  a 
separate  island  under  a  separate  flag,  that  do  not 
also  apply  to  any  steamship  line  that  serves  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  regularly,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
to  understand  wherein  the  difference  consists. 

A  Cable  to  Japan  ^^  before  the  plan  of  a  cable  line 
via  from  Canada  across  the  Pacific  was 

Honotuiu.  ^^gy  thought  of,  there  had  been  much 
discussion  of  a  line  connecting  the  Sandwich  Islands 
with  California.  The  United  States  government  has 
made  expensive  surveys  and  soundings  in  order  to 
discover  the  best  route.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  business  to  be  transacted  over  a  cable  line  con- 
necting the  Islands  with  North  America  would 
probably  pertain  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
government  has  shown  some  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cable  line  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Hawaii,  and  Japan's  new  prominence  and  expansion 
of  ix)licy  will  unquestionably  add  very  much  to  this 
interest.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  then,  for 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  long-considered  plan 
of  a  Pacific  cable  from  California  to  Honolulu  and 
thence  to  Japan,  where  it  would  have  connection 
with  all  parts  of  Asia.  But  if  the  United  States 
should  too  eagerly  abet  the  plan  for  a  cable  from 
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MR.   CHARLES  L.   CARTER. 
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New  Zealand  to  the  western  terminns  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  railroad,  the  result  might  be  very  greatly 
to  diminish  the  prospects  of  an  American  line  that 
would  probably  serve  our  purposes  more  completely. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  should  derive  much  conmier- 
cial  benefit  from  any  line,>  regardless  of  its  precise 
landing  place  on  the  North  American  seabbard.  But 
inasmuch  as  our  government  has  already  incurred 
considerable  outlay  in  locating  a  cable  route  from 
California,  it  would  seem  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  if 
we  should  without  discussion  abandon  that  idea,  and 
not  only  give  our  commercial  encouragement  to  the 
proposed  line  under  British  auspices  but  also  go  so 
.  far  as  to  make  over  to  Great  Britain  an  island  in  the 
Hawaiian  group.     Canadian  and  Australian  states- 


ROBERT  WILCX)X, 
Leader  of  the  InsurrectioiL 

manship  and  conmiercial  energy  are  worthy  of  much 
praise  for  their  efforts  to  establish  better  facilities  of 
communication  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  the  United 
States  has  far  greater  interests  at  stake  than  these 
colonies,  and  should  act  with  due  caution. 


A  Royalist      "^^^  policy  of  our  administration  in  with- 

UpHaina      drawing  all  vessels  from  Hawaiian  waters 

In  Hawaii.      ^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^^  Admiral   Walker    had 

informed  the  government  that  he  considered  it 
critically  important  that  we  should  be  represented 
by  at  least  one  ship,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  lively 
debate  in  the  Senate  last  month.  This  debate  was  in 
progress  when  President  Cleveland  sent  his  message 
advising  our  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  cable 
company  which  has  asked  permission  to  bring  an 
island  of  the  Hawaiian  group  under  the  British  flag. 
A  day  or  two  later  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Hawaiian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  made  it  clear  that 
his  government,— while  it  would  naturally  like  to 
be  at  liberty  to  make  any  bargain  it  pleases  with 
any  telegraph  company  whatsoever, — does  not  act- 
ufdly  wish  to  accede  to  this  British  request,  and 
infinitely  prefers  an  American  cable  from  Cali- 
fornia.     To  crown   all  these    events  which  were 


bringing  the  Hawaiian  question  into  prominencx 
again,  there  came  the  startling  news,  published  at 
length  in  all  the  newspapers  of  January  19,  that  the 
rebellious  conspiracies  described  by  Admiral  Walker 
had  come  to  a  head  in  an  uprising  against  the  Ha- 
waiian government  on  Sunday  night,  J^nary  6.  The 
rebels  were  armed  with  repeating  rifles  which  seem 
to  have  been  brought  from  Canada.  The  plot  was  a 
formidable  one,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  discovered 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  government  of  President 
Dole  showed  itself  equal  to  the  emergency.  Consid- 
erable fighting  occurred,  although  the  rebels  were 
effectually  kept  from  bringing  the  scene  of  operations 
into  Honolulu.  The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Carter 
at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  is  greatly  lamented. 
Mr.  Carter  had  many  friends  in  this  country,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  with  whom  President 
Harrison^s  administration  arranged  the  annexation 
treaty.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  of  high  character 
and  brilliant  prospects,  a  son  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  P. 
Carter,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  Hawaiian 
government  at  Washington.  But  for  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  scheme  a  few  hours  before  the  con- 
certed attack  was  to  have  been  made  upon  Hono- 
lulu, there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  frightful 
carnage  would  have  ensued,  in  which  many  American 
citizens  would  have  been  in  great  danger  and  large 
American  property  interests  sacrificed.  The  conduct 
of  our  administration  in  refusing  during  these  recent 
critical  months  to  keep  a  vessel  In  that  region  has  not 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  If  our  marines  had 
not  been  withdrawn,  against  the  urgent  protest  of 
Admiral  Walker,  who  knew  the  situation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  uprising  would  have 
occurred.  The  Philadelphia  was  sent  back  to  Hawaii 
from  California  on  January  20. 


tfapan'a 
lmproo»d 
Position. 


It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  cred- 
itable acts  of  the  present  administration 
at  Washington  has  been  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  based  upon  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Japan  has  attained  the  position  of  a 
maturely  developed  modem  power.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides that  after  a  few  years  more  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  consular  jurisdiction,  the  Japanese  courts 
shall  have  the  same  authority  to  try  cases  which  con- 
cern an  American  in  Japan  that  the  United  States 
courts  now 'have  to  try  cases  which  concern  a 
Japanese  citizen  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  Ja- 
pan will  be  at  liberty  to  arrange  her  customs  dues 
without  being  bound  by  treaties  which  limit  the  rates 
of  duty.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  extension  of 
rights  under  the  patent  laws  of  each  country  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other.  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
its  indirect  effects  upon  the  life  and  character  of  a 
nation  are  always  in  some  respects  both  deplorable 
and  exceeding  difficult  to  outgrow.  Nevertheless 
this  particular  war  would  seem  in  a  great  many  ways 
to  be  a  blessing  to  Japan.  So  far  as  her  outward  re- 
lations are  affected,  it  has  brought  promptly  from 
various  powers  a  respect  and  recognition  which  years 
of  ordinary  diplomacy  could  not  have  obtained.    Aa 
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THB  BMFEROR  OF  JAPAN. 

to  the  effect  upon  the  Japanese  people  themselves^ 
the  war  has  so  completely  demonstrated  the  superior- 
ity of  the  modem  and  occidental  methods  over  the 
ancient  and  oriental  ways  that  the  reactionary  party 
18  practically  wiped  ont  of  existence.  The  new 
civilization  which  Japan  had  borrowed  and  only 
partially  assimilated  has  by  virtue  of  this  war  been 
made  her  own.    Henceforth  no  one  can  say  that  Ja- 


pan is  playing  at  European  ways  or  imitating  Western 
civilization.  In  testing  her  uqw  panoply  she  has 
developed  such  skill  in  its  use  that  it  would  be  im- 
I)ossible  to  return  to  the  discarded  outfit  of  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

A  Native  View  "^^  most  instructive  article  that  we  have 
of  Japanese  been  able  to  find  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
OofiditioM,  ligious  position  of  Japan,  as  Ukely  to  be 
permanently  affected  by  the  war,  is  contributed  to 
the  Congregationalist  of  Boston  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Yokoi, 
of  Tokio.  He  predicts  that  Japan  will  come  out  of  the 
war  essentially  sober  and  level-headed  ;  that  her  am- 
bition to  become  a  strong  commercial  power  will 
operate  as  a  counteracting  infiuence  against  undue 
military  expansion ;  that  she  will  be  content  with  a 
standing  army  numbering  a  hundred  thousand  men 
on  the  pe^ce  footing,  but  that  she  will  double  her 
navy  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  bringing  it 
up  to  a  strength  of  i)erhaps  seventy-five  effective  ves- 
8^.  She  will  be  ambitious,  he  asserts,  to  shine  as  a 
well-governed,  well-educated,  prosperous  nation.  He 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  Japanese  realize  that 
their  easy  victory  is  due  to  their  modem  army  and 
navy,  to  a  representative  system  of  government 
which  brought  the  press,  the  platform  and  public 
opinion  to  the  support  of  the  public  authorities,  and 
to  "  the  system  of  universal  education  that  has  made 
every  soldier  and  sailor  such  an  intelligent,  patriotic 
and  efficient  factor  in  the  present  war."  Further- 
more, it  was  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  with  the 
subsequent  growth  of  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, which  made  the.  people  so  prosperous  that 
they  have  not  seriously  felt  the  effects  of  the  expense 
of  the  military  campaign.  In  view  of  these  and 
other  facts  which  he  recites,  Mr.  Yokoi  declares  that 
no  retrograde  movement  will  henceforth  be  possible. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  in- 
stead henceforth  of  a  promiscuous  appropriation  of 
European  ways  and  methods,  the  Japanese  will  be 
able  to  proceed  abreast  of  other  countries  with  a 
natural  development  upon  their  own  lines  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nation.  Having  thus  made 
their  own  such  modem  ideas  as  they  had  previously 
borrowed,  there  can  henceforth  be  no  such  thing  as 
anti-foreign  reaction,  because  the  modem  spirit  will 
no  lohger  appear  to  the  Japanese  as  a  foreign  spirit 
Mr.  Yokoi  is  confident  that  Buddhism  will  tend  to 
decline  with  other  phases  of  the  old  Japanese  life, 
and  that  the  Japanese  will  espouse  Christianity,  in 
forms  suitable  for  adoption  into  the  national  life  and 
consciousness. 

The  peace  negotiations  which  have  seemed 
^'tSSTwarf  ft^^t  *^  come  to  a  focus  for  so  many 

weeks,  are  apparently  making  slow  head- 
way. China  is  so  completely  demoralized  that  she 
has  not  even  energ^^  enough  to  proceed  vigorously  in 
the  discussion  of  terms  of  peace.  She  has  had  the 
good  judgment  to  call  t6  her  assistance,  as  adviser  to 
her  peace  ambassadors,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  of 
Washington,  who  preceded  Mr.  Gresham  as  Secretary 
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of  State,  and  who  is  eminent  as  a  diplomat  and  an 
authority  in  questions  of  international  law  and  pro- 
cedure. Mr.  Foster  sailed  for  Japan  some  weeks  ago. 
Meanwhile  the  Japanese  have  been  sending  a  steady 
stream  of  reinforcements  to  China,  while  the  Chinese 
have  been  mobilizing  new  Manchurian  armies  and 
making  more  or  less  formidable  preparations  to  ob- 
struct the  march  of  the  Japanese  uxx>n  Pekin.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  the  geographical  and  mili- 
tary situation,  although  to  most  readers  it  has  seemed 
strange  that  the  Japanese  have  advanced  so  slowly. 
Several  months  ago  the  reading  public  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  we  might  witness  some  such  rapid  and 
brilliant  exploit  as  the  G^erman  march  to  Paris.  As 
for  China,  she  seems  to  be  utterly  paralyzed,  and  to  be 
engaged  in  condemning  her  own  leaders  rather  than 
in  uniting  against  the  common  foe.  The  poor  young 
Emperor  is  in  great  distress,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  is  not 
only  stripped  of  honors,  but  stands  exhibited  in  the  po- 
sition of  an  old  man  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  which 
baffles  and  unnerves  him.  As  for  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Chinamen,  they  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  the  first  rumor  of  the  fact  that  their  empire  is 
engaged  in  war,  much  less  that  it  is  suffering  in- 
vasion and  is  very  possibly  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  the  Japanese  in  China  are 
conducting  themselves  with  the  utmost  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  non-combatant  population,  and  with 


humanity  to  the  wounded  or  captured  enemy.  It 
was  reported  in  elaborate  dispatches  by  Mr.  Creel- 
man,  however,  that  they  exhibited  astounding  bar- 
barity after  their  great  victory  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Chinese  had  given  dreadful  provocation  by  their 
cruelties  to  Japanese  captives,  but  nothing  could  have 
been  gained  by  wholesale  retaliation  upon  a  van- 
quished host  and  a  terrified  commimity.  We  must 
hope  that  the  excesses  at  Port  Arthur  will  remain 
throughout  the  war  as  the  one  grave  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  Japanese  forbearance,  humanity  and 
regard  for  modem  rules  of  warfare. 

Not  only  as  to  the  primary  fact  that 
ofAmVn^a.'  t^ere  has  been  a  frightful  massacre  of 
Armenian  Christians  by  Kurdish  cavalry 
and  regular  Turkish  infantry  regiments  stationed  in 
Armenia,  but  also  as  to  the  immensity  of  the  massacre 
and  the  horrible  atrocities  accompanying  it,  we  have 
received  information  which  more  than  confirms  that 
which  was  published  in  thih  magazine  last  month.  In- 
stead of  five  or  six  thousand  victims  it  seems  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  number  exceeded  ten  thousand  and 
may  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  twenty  thousand. 
Information  has  also  come  from  sources  upon  which 
we  rely  implicitly  to  the  effect  that  the  dead  were 
gathered  in  great  heaps,    covered   over    with   the 
branches  of  trees  and  inflammable  materials,  which 
were  then  saturated  with  petroleum  and  consumed 
as  vast  funeral  pyi'es,  in  order  to  remove,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  traces  of  the  fiendish   business.    Our 
readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  remoteness  from  rail- 
ways and  telegraph  lines  of  the  regions  thus  devas- 
tated, and  the  certainty  that  the  snows  and  storms 
of  a  harsh  winter  must  intervene  before  even  the 
first  practical  steps  toward  an  official  investigation 
could  be  taken.     Meanwhile,  there  is   a   peculiar 
effrontery  in  the  conduct  of  certain  personages  who 
have  come  forward  as  champions  of  the  Sultan,  and 
whose  rather  inconsistent   arguments,    taken   as  a 
whole,    have   attempted   to   show  first,  that  there 
was   no  massacre  at  all  and  that  the  reports  are 
only   lying   rumors ;    second,  that  the   Armenians 
are  such  pestiferous  fellows   and   such   anarchical 
revolutionists  that  massacring  is  almost  too  good  for 
them  ;  third,  that  the  Armenian  farmers  were  the  ag- 
gressors and  had  assaulted  the  Kurdish  and  Turkish 
military  forces  with  such  ferocity  that  the  troops 
were  obliged  in  self-defense  to  sacrifice  a  few  lives ; 
fourth,  that  whatever  massacre  there  may  have  been 
has  simply  grown  out  of  the  traditional  discord  between 
the  Kurds  of  the  mountains  and  the  Armenians  of 
the  valleys,  and  finally,  that  the  Grand  Turk  at  Con- 
stantinople is  in  no  case  responsible,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  render  full  justice.  It  is  unfortunate  for  their 
own  reputations  that  gentlemen  who  have  been  some- 
what conspicuously  the  recipients  of  favors  from  the 
Sultan  and  the  Turkish  authorities  should  come  for- 
ward so  promptly  to  assure  us  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  story  of  the  Armenian  outrages.      The  fact 
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that  these  gentlemeu  have  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  careers  received  pleasant  treatment  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side  of  the  Bosphorns  by  no  means  makes 
them  authorities  upon  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  a  dis- 
tant region  which  they  have  never  visited.  For 
several  years  the  position  of  the  Armenians  has  been 
growing  constantly  more  intolerable.  The  colossal 
crime  at  Sassoun  is  merely  the  sensational  climax  of 
innumerable  acts  of  outrage,  oppression,  and  blood- 
shed,— acts  which  had  been  regularly  reported  to  the 
Sultan  without  any  resulting  reforms. 

Mew  Cofi3uM$M  '^^^^^  is  ^^^  ^^^y  much  that  we  can  do 

in  in  this  country  by  way  of  direct  or 

that  Region.     Q^cial  action,  but  we  can  at  least  do 

something  through  the  moral  pressure  of  an  aroused 

public  opinion.    The  Turkish  government  has  put 


HON.  EGBERT  C.  HITT, 
Of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  sending  an  indei)endent 
American  representative  witH  the  agents  of  the 
European  powers  who  are  to  investigate  the  situation 
in  Armenia.  But  nothing  in  any  case  is  likely  to 
come  of  an  investigation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Turkish  government.  Meanwhile,  Secretary  Gresham 
has  had  good  counsel  as  to  the  precise  situation,  and 
has  recommended  the  placing  of  an  American  consul 
at  Erzeroum  and  another  at  Harpoot,  these  being 
large  towns  of  Armenia  lying  much  nearer  the  region 
of  recent  disturbance  than  Sivas,  where  we  already 
have  a  consul.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
McCrary,  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  eloquently  defended  by  Mr.  Hitt,  of 
UlinoiB,  as  a  result  of  which  the  two  new  consuls 
were  ordered  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House. 
This  action  of  the  House,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Senate,  will  not  only 
enhance  the  safety  of  our  devoted  missionaries  and 


educators  whose  work  for  the  past  half  century  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  it  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  serving  notice  upon  the  Turkish 
government  that  we  propose  to  keep  a  closer  official 
watch  upon  affairs  in  that  region  and  to  resent  with 
more  spirit  and  promptness  henceforth  the  insults, 
hardships,  and  in  some  cases  dastardly  outrages,  to 
which  American  citizens  in  Turkey  have  of  late  been 
subjected. 

Armenia  from  '^^  recent  display  of  the  Cyttoman 
the  European  method  of  dealing  with  troublesome 
Point  of  View.  Christians  has  naturally  aroused  Mr. 
Gladstone.  About  the  middle  of  December  Madame 
Novikoff,  that  stormy  petrel  in  all  things  connected 
with  the  Levant,  published  in  the  Westminater  Ga- 
zette a  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  addressed  to 
her  some  years  ago,  urging  her  to  rouse  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  reform  in  Armenia.  Of  course,  re- 
forms in  Armenia,  or  any  other  Turkish  province, 
mean  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,— the  withdrawal 
of  that  province  from  the  control  of  the  pashas  at 
Constantinople.  Whoever  talks  of  any  other  reform 
in  Turkey  has  not  yet  mastered  the  A  B  C  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  It  needed,  however,  the  massa- 
cre at  Sassoun  to  arouse  the  English  public  to  a  sense 
of  what  Turkish  rule  actually  means  to  a  Christian 
province.  Then  once  more,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Bulgarian  horrors,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  field  in 
person  and  launched  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  one 
of  those  sweeping  anathemas  which  no  one  can  pro- 
nounce with  so  much  authority  and  vehemence  as  the 
great  pontiff  of  political  humanitarianism.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  fulminated  against  the  Bulgarian  hor- 
rors war  followed  ;  and  it  was  from  that  war  that  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  bom.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  another  war  will  f  oDow  his  latest 
fulmination  against  the  Turks.  All  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquence  in  1876,  giving  voice,  as  it  did,  to  the  pas- 
sionate indignation  of  the  British  people,  would  have 
been  absolutely  futile  but  for  the  determination  of 
the  Russians  to  liberate  their  Slavonic  kinsfolk.  Eng- 
land talked,  Russia  fought,  and  so  the  work  was  done. 
To-day  England  is  talking  fitfully,  with  very  little 
trace  of  the  passion  and  fervor  of  the  Bulgarian  times, 
and  Russia  shows  no  disposition  to  act  other  than 
diplomatically  in  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
Armenians.  A  Commission,  representing  England, 
France  and  Russia,  from  which  the  best  qualified 
officials  seem  to  have  been  excluded,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  evidence  and  to  report  up6n  the  de- 
tails of  the  latest  atrocities.  Bat  this  Commission 
and  its  reconmiendations  are  mere  waste  of  time  un- 
less there  is  behind  them  the  revealed  will  of  Allah 
in  the  shape  of  an  overwhelming  military  and  naval 
force.  But  the  Armenians  are  likely  to  look  in  vain 
for  the  advent  of  another  such  deliverer  as  Alexander 
U  proved  to  be  for  the  Bulgarians.  If  the  Concert  of 
Europe  would  give  Russia  a  mandate  to  occupy  and 
administer  Armenia,  something  might  be  done ;  but 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  believed  in  England  that  Rus- 
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Bia  would  very  reluctantly  accept  the  task.  At  pres- 
ent not  a  regiment  is  being  moved,  not  a  pound  of 
powder  is  being  purchased.  So  far  as  Armenia  is 
concerned,  therefore,  the  i>eace  of  Europe  is  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed,  nor,  unfortunately,  are  the 
wrongs  of  the  Armenians  likely  to  be  redressed. 

^^^ui^^^^4k^  The  country  is  counting  the  days  that 
Omaition  of  the  j.      ^  *    m  xl  j.   r-t 

Pubita  must  elapse  before  the  present  Con- 
Treaaury.  ^^.^gg  expires  by  limitation.  The  4th 
of  March  is  now  not  far  distant.  Besides  passing  the 
routine  appropriation  bills,  there  was  one  grave  and 
pressing  duty  which  lay  plainly  before  CJongress  in 
this  short  session.  That  duty  was  the  relief  of  the 
treasury  and  the  protection  of  the  public  credit.  The 
main  difficulty  is  very  easily  explained  :  Ihe  gov- 
ernment's income  is  running  considerably  short  of  its 
expenses.  Two  tendencies  have  operated  to  increase 
steadily  the  ordinary  outlays  of  every  modem  gov- 
ernment. One  has  been  the  growth  of  i>opulation  and 
the  natural  development  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery, while  the  other  has  been  the  constant  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  of  governmental  action.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  costing  us  $300,000,000  a  year  to  pay 
the  nation's  bills.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years 
the  annual  cost  has  ranged  from  about  1350,000,000 
to  $880,000,000.  Apart  from  the  disastrous  but  tem- 
ix>rary  period  of  business  reaction  through  which 
we  have  been  passing,  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of 
the  government  may  be  said  to  have  increased  about 
as  rapidly  as  the  government's  expenses  have  ex- 
panded. A  few  years  ago  the  government's  income 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  its  expenditures,  and  the 
surplus  was  devoted  to  a  reduction  of  the  public  in- 
terest-bearing debt.  In  1888  the  surplus  exceeded 
$111,000,000 ;  in  1880  it  was  about  $88,000,000 ;  in 

1890  it  was  $85,000,000  ;  in  1891  it  fell  to  $27,000,000  ; 
in  1892  it  was  barely  $10,000,000 ;  in  1893  it  was  a 
little  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  in  1894  (fiscal  year 
ending  July  1)  there  was  no  surplus  at  all,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  deficit  of  $70,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment revenue  which  for  each  of  the  years  1890  and 

1891  had  been  about  $400,000,000,  and  which  from  a 
considerably  lower  figure  in  1892  had  risen  to  $386,- 
000,000  in  1893,  fell  sharply  in  the  fiscal  year  1894  to 
less  than  $298,000,000,  this  bemg  $70,000,000  less  than 
the  appropriations  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  to  meet. 


The  struggle     Secretary  Carlisle  was  compelled  to  draw 
for  heavily  upon  the  gold  reserve  which  the 

ouenoy.  government  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  intact  as  a  fund  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
government  could  and  would  redeem  on  demand  the 
great  mass  of  outstanding  *'  greenbacks"  and  other 
treasury  notes.  When  this  gold  reserve  became  dan- 
gerously small  and  was  further  imperiled  by  reason 
of  the  money  panic  which  occurred  simultaneously. 
Secretary  Carlisle,  under  the  color  of  authority  de- 
rived from  an  almost  forgotten  act  intended  for  a 
different  emergency,  issued  bonds  and  borrowed  $50,- 


000,000.  We  have  now  gone  through  seven  months 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  with  the  1st  of 
July,  1895,  and  the  situation  is  worse  rather  than 
better.  It  remains  true  that  the  government's 
revenues  are  not  nearly  large  enough  to  pay  its 
current  exx)enses.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  borrowed  a 
second  $50,000,000,  and  unless  Congress  comes  to 
his  aid  in  some  effectual  manner  he  must  soon  at- 
tempt a  third  loan,  perhaps  for  an  even  greater  sum. 
These  loans,  under  a  law  that  is  obsolete  so  far  as  its 
detailed  bearing  upon  the  money  market  is  concerned, 
are  mode  at  considerable  disadvantage.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  issue  five  per  cent,  bonds,  although  the 
United  States  is  abundantly  entitled  to  all  the  money 
it  wants  at  three  per  cent.  The  five  per  cent,  bonds 
must  be  sold  at  a  premium  so  computed  as  to  give  the 
government  the  equivalent  of  a  three  per  cent.  loan. 
The  money  market  has  not  taken  kindly  to  Mr.  Car- 
lisle's last  issue  of  bonds,  and  is  not  begging  him  for 
any  further  issues  on  the  same  basis.  The  situation 
is  a  very  trying  one  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr^aury. 
He  has  not  only  to  find  money  to  pay  bills  and  carry 
on  the  government,  but  he  is  also  obliged  to  take  care 
lest  his  supply  of  gold  should  all  be  drained  away  and 
his  ability  to  redeem  pai)er  money  on  demand  should 
come  to  an  end. 

There  are  two  things  that  a  well- regulated 
'Sf'SoSJ."  legislative  machine  would  have  done  with- 
out delay  under  such  circumstances.  First 
a  bill  would  have  been  passed  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  borrow,  on  such  tem^  and  in 
such  a  way  as  should  be  most  advantageous,  what- 
ever sums  of  money  are  found  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  revenue  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
government.  Such  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Sherman.  Second,  a  prompt  means 
would  have  been  found  to  bring  the  public  revenue  up 
to  the  line  of  the  public  expenditure.  As  our  readers 
may  remember,  the  most  emphatic  criticism  passed 
by  this  magazine  upon  the  Wilson  bill  as  originally 
introduced,  as  also  upon  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  as 
finally  passed,  was  baaed  upon  the  ground  that,  al- 
though it  purported  to  be  a  bill  to  provide  public 
revenue,  there  was  no  apparent  attempt  at  any  stage 
in  the  proceedings  to  show  that  the  measure  was 
really  framed  with  reference  to  suppljring  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  government's  expenses.  The  whole 
discussion  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  eictent  to  which  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  fellow  Democrats  in  the  two  houses 
should  cut  down  the  high  protective  features  of  the 
McEinley  act.  High  protective  schedules  are  by  no 
means  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 
The  fundamental  inconsistency  of  the  Wilson  bill  lay 
in  its  rearrangement  of  the  protective  tariff  without 
imposing  any  revenue  duties  upon  the  articles  of  the 
free  list.  Instead  of  taxing  the  free  list,  Mr.  Wilson's 
great  fight  was  for  an  extension  of  that  list.  And 
yet,  historically,  the  whole  contention  of  the  "  tariff 
for  revenue  only "  men  has  been  for  customs  taxes 
upon  precisely  such  articles,— -tea,  coffee,  raw  sugar, 
etc., — as  are  left  upon  our  tmtaxed  list.    If  Congress 
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should  now  vote  to  collect  a  small  revenue  tariff  of 
say  five  per  cent,  upon  the  free  list,  and  should  make 
a  horizontal  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  duties 
upon  all  other  imported  articles,  the  result  would 
not  disturb  business  nor  would  there  be  any 
appreciable  burden  laid  upon  consumers.  This  five 
per  cent,  could  be  imposed  for  a  short  period  either 


SENATOR  SHERMAN,  OF  OHIO. 

year  by  year  or  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It 
might  be  expected  to  yield  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000  of  revenue,  without  necessitating  any  new 
machinery  of  collection  or  any  added  expenditures. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  proposed  to  double  the 
internal  revenue  tax  upon  beer.  The  tax  is  now  one 
dollar  per  barrel,  and  the  government  collects  about 
$30,000,000  a  year  from  that  source.  The  simple  ex- 
pedient of  doubling  the  beer  tax  would  bring  an 
extra  $80,000,000  into  the  treasury  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  machinery  or  cost  of  collection.  Nor 
would  thifl  added  tax  collected  from  the  brewers  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers ;  for  the  retail 
price  of  beer  would  not  be  affected  in  the  least. 
These   are  simple  proposals,  and  could  be  put  into 


operation  without  the  derangement  of  commerce  or 
industry,  and  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  essen- 
tial status  of  the  tariff  question  as  between  the  two 
political  parties.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  would 
be  relief  and  security  for  the  public  treasury ,  and  im- 
provement in  the  business  situation  in  all  quarters 
and  circles. 

/?«»eif(i«  Ftrwt,  Yet  the  majority  in  Con- 
Currency  Reform  gress  thus  far  has  shown 
***'**^-  only  the  slightest  dispo- 
sition to  take  any  action  looking  to  the 
relief  of  the  treasury  by  the  prompt  in- 
crease of  the  public  revenue.  Unf  ort- 
tmately,  the  opinion  seems  to  have 
prevailed  not  only  in  Congressional  cir- 
cles but  also  in  banking  and  business 
circles  that  what  needs  earliest  atten- 
tion is  a  complete  reform  in  our  bank- 
ing laws  and  currency  system.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  present  national 
banking  system  must  either  be  mate- 
rially reformed,  or  else  superseded  by 
a  radically  different  plan.  It  might  well 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  moreover, 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  or  perpetu- 
ally binding  in  the  maintenance  of  pre- 
cisely $846,000,000 of  so-called** green- 
backs; "and  that  our  entire  volume  of 
paper  money  ought  somehow  to  be  as- 
similated, and  detached  so  far  as  its  re- 
demption is  concerned  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  current  operations  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  business  of  the 
public  treasury  should  be  to  collect  and 
keep  account  of  the  public  income,  and 
to  make  disbursements  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriations  of  Congress. 
Therefore  it  is  true  that,  whether  upon 
the  ** Baltimore  plan"  or  some  other 
plan,  we  should  secure  a  revision  of 
our  currency  system.  But  that  must 
needs  require  careful  consideration,  and 
it  is  evident  that  opinions  are  too  di* 
.  verse  to  admit  of  an  off-hand  decision. 
There  would  be  time  enough  for  a  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  treatment  of  the 
banking  and  currency  question,  if  Con- 
gress should  only  rise  to  the  emergency  and  levy 
taxes  by  one  means  or  by  another  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency of  revenue,  meanwhile  arming  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  the  limited  borrowing  au- 
thority which  he  ought  always  to  possess. 


What  of  the  ^®  situation  is  complicated  somewhat  by 
/ne^ne  the  income  tax  as  an  unknown  quantity. 
Tax  ?  Through  oversight  rather  than  intention, 
doubtless,  no  appropriation  was  made  last  year  for 
establishing  an  income  tax  machinery.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  without  such  an  appropriation  there 
would  be  no  way  to  coDect  the  tax  and  it  would  fall 
to  the  ground.    At  one  time  last  month  there  was 
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some  reason  to  think  that  the  opponents  of  the  in- 
come tax  in  the  Senate  would  filibuster  against  the 
passage  of  a  clause  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  ap- 
propriating the  required  amount  for  the  collection  of 
the  new  taxes.  But  on  the  one  hand  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Senate  declared  against  such  action,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it 
clear  that  he  should  proceed  somehow  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  income  tax  whether  the  appro- 


until  the  first  week  of  next  December.  As  yet  the 
talk  of  an  extra  session  has  taken  no  form  more  sub- 
stantial than  political  gossip.  The  more  sober-minded 
of  the  Republicans  in  both  existing  houses  have  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  far  more  prudent  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  help  the  Democrats  to  ac- 
complish salutary  legislation  immediately , than  to  take 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  rev- 
enue and  currency  measures  in  an  extra  April  session. 


HON.  J,  C.  PRITCHARD, 
Senator-elect  from  North  Carolina. 

priation  were  granted  or  not.  Nobody  can  estimate 
accurately  the  amount  that  the  taxation  of  incomes 
in  excess  of  $4,000  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  will 
yield.  The  estimate  of  |15,000,000  seems  to  be  cur- 
rently accepted  in  the  absence  of  any  competing 
guesses.  It  is  declared  with  much  confidence  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Republican  House  will  promptly 
vote  to  repeal  the  income  tax,  but  nobody  knows 
whether  it  will  do  so  or  not.  It  is  sometimes  harder 
to  overthrow  such  an  arrangement  as  an  income  tax 
than  to  create  it,  especially  if  it  is  aimed  at  the  few 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

Another  interesting  question  touches  the 
possibility  of  an  e2[tra  session  of  the  new 
Congress.  It  has  been  declared  that  unless 
this  Congress,  soon  to  retire,  should  pass  laws  ade- 
quately dealing  with  the  financial  situation.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  would  immediately  convoke  an  extra 
session  of  the  new  Congress  elected  last  November, 
which  would  not  otherwise  assemble  at  Washington 


Talk  of  an 

Extra 

Session. 


HON.   MARION   BUTLER, 
Senator-elect  from  North  Carolina. 

with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  new  Republican 
members  in  the  House  and  a  Senate  in  which  the  little 
Populist  group  bids  fair  to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

j.^^  Indeed,  the  legislative  outlook  for  the 

Conaresaional  next  two  years  is  anything  but  brilliant. 
Outlook.  rJ^Y^Q  Republicans  will  have  a  dangerously 
large  majority  to  manage  in  the  House,  without  any 
certainty  whatever  of  Senatorial  concurrence  in  any 
of  their  measures,  while  a  strong-willed  Democratic 
President,  with  a  particular  penchant  for  the  exercise 
of  his  veto  power  and  a  wholly  unprecedented  fond- 
ness for  dii-ecting  legislation  from  the  White  House, 
may  be  expected  to  maintain  his  own  unyielding 
point  of  view.  The  Populists  are  proposing  to  make 
every  i>os8ible  use  of  their  assured  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  opportunity  either  for  legislative  deadlocks 
or  else  for  capricious  enactments  out  of  line  with  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  Executive  department. 
Students  of  comparative  constitutional  systems  may 
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perhaps  never  have  a  better  opporttinity  for  close  and 
instmctdve  observation  than  the  coming  two  or  three 
years  will  present  in  the  United  States,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  as  a  resnlt  of 
such  observation  some  great  improvements  may  be 
introduced  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  century 
which  will  diminish  the  frictions  engendered  by  the 
two-chambered  legislatures  and  by  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment in  practice  of  the  respective  authority  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

CkaiigBs  In  '^^  United  States  Senate  when  all  seats  are 
tSe  occupied  consists  of  eighty-eight  members. 
8eiiat9,  There  have  of  late  been  three  vacancies. 
Moreover,  thirty-two  of  the  sitting  members  will 
reach  the  end  of  their  present  terms  on  the  4th  day  of 
March.  Thus  when  the  next  Congress  begins  its 
work,  fifty-three  senators  will  have  held  over  by  rea^ 
son  of  unexpired  terms,  while  thirty-five  will  have 
taken  their  seats  by  virtue  of  recent  election.  The 
state  legislatures  have  almost  completed  the  task  of  re- 
filling these  senatorial  chairs,  although  in  a  few  states 
the  contest  has  been  protracted  and  the  result  cannot 
be  foretold  as  we  go  to  press.  Of  the  thirty-two  sena- 
tors whose  terms  are  about  to  expire,  it  is  certain 
that  twelve  will  reappear  in  their  seats,  while  it  is 
also  certain  that  fifteen  will  be  replaced  by  other 
men.  The  contests  yet  pending  as  we  go  to  press 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  exact  party  complexion  of 
the  Senate  as  it  will  henceforth  stand.  To-day  there 
are  in  the  Senate  forty-four  Democrats,  thirty-six 
Republicans,  five  Populists,  and  three  vacant  seats. 
But  after  March  4  there  will  be  forty-three  Repub- 
licans, thirty-nine  Democrats,  and  six  Populists.  On 
a  full  test  of  strength,  it  will  require  forty-five  votes 
to  carry  a  measure.  Thus  the  Republicans  will  be 
compelled  to  secure  the  assistance  of  at  least  two 
Populists  in  order  to  have  their  way.  The  Democrats 
and  Populists  combined  will  possess  exactly  the  req- 
uisite majority  of  forty-five  votes. 


n*  Populfst  "^^w  **  ^  plain  that  if  party  lines  are  to 
Group,-^  be  sharply  drawn  the  Populist'  group 
Mew  Recruit  ^^j  j^old  the  balance  of  power.  The 
five  Populists  now  in  the  Senate  will  keep  their  seats, 
and  will  be  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  a  Populist 
from  North  Carolina,  namely,  Mr.  Marion  Butler.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  Democracy  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  polit- 
ical season.  Mr.  Marion  Butler  is  a  young  Populist 
politician  only  thirty-two  years  old,  who  has  shown 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  organization,  and  who 
succeeded  last  fall  in  arranging  a  complete  campaign 
fusion  of  the  Populists  and  Republicans.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  combination  ; 
and  Senator  Vance's  death  has  given  the  new  legis- 
lature two  vacant  seats  instead  of  one  to  fill  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Marion  Butler  is  rewarded 
with  one  of  these  seats,  while  a  young  Republican, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  who  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Butler's,  has  been  chosen  for  the  other  place.  The 
appearance  of  these  youthful  and  unterrified  radicals 


HON.  JOHN  M.   THURSTON, 
Senator-elect  from  Nebracka. 

from  North  Carolina  will  perhaps  shake  some  of  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Butler  will 
be  one  of  the  youngest  men,  if  not  the  very  youngest, 
who  ever  entered  the  body,  while  Mr.  Pritchard  also 
will  be  younger  than  any  other  senator  except  his 
colleague.  Since  Republican  votes  helped  to  elevate 
Mr.  Butler,  it  may  be  expected  that  except  upon 
questions  involving  clear  difference  of  view  and  doc- 
trine, he  will  be  inclined  to  work  with  the  Republi- 
can rather  than  with  the  Democratic  senators. 

The  Ust  of   ^^'  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Berry,  of 
Succeasfui    Arkansas,  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Aeptranu,    Qaffery,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Tennessee,  are  all  distinguished  Southern  Democratic 
senators  whose  constituents  are  sending  them  back  as 
their  own  successors.    Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, are  Republican  senators  from  New  England 
who  are  likewise  honored.    In  the  Republican  West, 
Mr.  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  are  ejected  to  serve 
for  another  term  ;  while  as  we  go  to  press  Mr.  Cul- 
lom,  of  niinois,  and  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  are 
making,  through  their  loyal  friends,  a  gallant  fight 
for  re-election.    Among  the  new  men  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Senate  will  be  Mr.  Gear,  of  Iowa,  wha 
succeeds  Mr.Wilson  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  Iowa 
legislature  last  year ;  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  whose 
popular  and  acceptable  services  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  recognized  by  this  promotion ;  Mr. 
John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  a  distinguished 
Republican  lawyer  and  politician  and  who  takes  the 
seat  from  which  Mr.  Manderson   retires,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  B.   EUdns,  of  West  Virginia,  a  stalwart 
Republican,  who  takes  the  seat  vacated  by  a  Dem- 
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Senator-elect  from  New  Jersey. 

ocrat,  Mr.  Camden.  From  Montana  will  come  two 
new  Republicans,  Mr.  Carter,  of  National  Republican 
Committee  fame,  and  Mr.  Mantle,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Power.  From  New  Jersey,  the  all-dominating  Re- 
publican politician,  Mr.  Sewell,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  retiring  Democrat,  Mr.  McPherson.  Mr,  Wet- 
more,  of  Rhode  Island,  succeeds  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Warren,  of  Wyoming,  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Carey, 
while  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  same  state,  is  designated  to 
fill  the  seat  that  had  been  vacant.  All  these  new 
men  are  Republicans.  On  the  Democratic  side,  one 
of  the  most  striking  new  figures  will  be  Governor 
Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Texas,  is  to  be  supei-seded  by  Mr. 
Horace  Chilton,— a  young  man,  not  yet  forty.  Mr. 
Hunton,  of  Virginia,  yields  to  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  as  we  announced  last  month,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Walthall,  of  Mississippi,  takes 
the  place  of  Mr.  McLaurin.  Delaware,  Kansas  and 
Idaho  will  elect  Republican  successors  to  Messrs. 
Higgins,  Martin  and  Shoup.  Some  observation  of 
the  reorganized  body  will  be  necessary  before  a  sound 
opinion  can  be  pronounced  upon  the  question  whether 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  is  to  result  in  any  change 
of  senatorial  tendency.  To  what  extent  the  million- 
aire element  is  re-enforced,  we  have  not  definitely 
ascertained;  nor  can  we  yet  estimate  the  effect 
of  these  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  chamber 
upon  the  future  treatment  of  monetary  and  financial 
questions. 


HON.  HORACE  CHILTON, 
Senator-elect  from  Texas. 

AJtdira  -^^^^  thirty-five  state  legislatures  are  now 
nttke  assembled  and  a  vast  number  of  important 
States,  bills  are  under  discussion.  The  gubernatorial 
messages  have  constituted  a  suggestive  series  of  doc- 
uments which  if  collected  in  one  package,  together 
with  the  most  recent  corresponding  messages  pertain- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  other  states,  would  embody  a 
very  instructive  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  governors'  messages  of  the 
present  season  are  strong  in  declaring  for  less  *'x)oli- 
tics"  and  more  "  business"  in  the  conduct  of  publio 
affairs.  Many  of  them  urgently  recommend  legisla- 
tion for  good  roads.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  indicate 
a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  improvement  of  com- 
mon school  systems.  They  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
people  are  demanding  better  safeguards  against  cor- 
rupt practices  in  elections  ;  and  thus  in  many  other 
respects  they  are  indicative  of  an  improved  tone  of 
citizenship.  A  month  or  two  hence  it  will  be  better 
possible  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  meas- 
ures pending  before  the  state  legislatures.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  is  much  disquietude  over  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  the 
inaguration  as  governor  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  Repub- 
lican, who  was  successful  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. Elsewhere,  apart  from  some  exciting  and 
protracted  contests  over  the  election  of  United  States 
senators,  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  centers  of  state  law-making  and 
administration. 
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The  eyes  of  the  country  have  been  turned 
DkkS^Mp  with  no  little  interest  upon  the  factional 
im  Mwf  York,   tendency  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
Bepublicans  of  the  State  of  New  York.    There  has 
been  only  one  question  at  issue,  however,  and  that 
has  been  whether  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt  should  or 
should  not  be  recognized  as  the  Republican  dictator. 
Mr.  Piatt  on  the  Republican  side  is  more  ambitious 
than  any  gentleman  of  corresponding  position  in  the 
other  party  has  ever  been ;  for  whereas  Mr.  David  B. 
Hill  was  ambitious  to  control  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  state  at  large,  and  Mr.  Richard  Croker  was 
equally  determined  to  control  that  party  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  neither  one  of  them  ever  supposed  that 
he  could  successfully  fill  the  two  boss-ships  at  the 
flame  time.  Mr.  Piatt's  aspirations,  therefore,  are  with- 
out precedent  in  either  party.    He  has  xmdertaken  to 
secure  direct  personal  control  of  the  machinery  of 
Republican  organization  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
to  control  with  equal  directness  the  county  organiza- 
tion for  the  city  of  New  York.  Moreover,  he  attempted 
with  success  at  the  opening  of  the  year  to  dictate  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  legislature,  just  as  he 
succeeded  last  summer  in  controlling  the  sfe^te  con- 
vention and  dictating  the  nomination  for  governor 
of  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton.    Mr.  Piatt's  methods 
resemble  Mr.  Croker's  rather  than  Mr.  Hill's,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Hill  has  always  been  a  public  man,  an 
office-holder,  and  an  outspoken  political  leader,  while 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Croker  have  remained  in  private 
life,  pulling  wires  behind  the  scenes.    The  secret  of 
Mr.'  Croker's  now  disintegrated  power  and  influence 
has  become  quite  generally  understood.    Mr.  Piatt's 
has  not  been  so  minutely  analyzed,  and  it  remains  to 
many  intelligent  minds  a  puzzling  mystery.    So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  not  one  of  Mr.  Piatt's  followers  has 
ever  intimated  that  their  leader  was  an  exception- 
ally wise  and  authoritative  student  of  public  ques- 
tions, yet  he  is  permitted  to  dictate  legislation.    It 
may  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Governor  Morton's 
policy  is  directed  by  Mr.  Piatt  at  all  points,  yet  such 
fleema  to  be  the  general  belief  in  New  York. 


reformers,  who  had  personally  guaranteed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  committee,— which  was  the  passive  rather 
than  the  active  factor  in  the  investigation  that  was  con- 
ducted in  its  name, — should  subsequently  have  made  a 
formal  report  to  the  legislature,  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vital  circumstance  in  the  progress  of  reform. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  these  members  of  the  State  Senate, 
by  virture  of  having  heard  the  public  testimony 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Qoff ,  became  thereby  especially 
qualified  to  draft  the  legislation  necessary  for  a  re- 
construction of  the  New  York  police  department. 
The  citizens  of  New  York,  as  represented  in  the 
municipal  offices  by  Mayor  Strong  and  Recorder  Goff , 
and  as  represented  unofficially  by  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
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Even  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
^rmmm  wWch,  with  Mr.  Lexow  as  chairman,  in- 
PoiitJdaM.  vestigated  the  police  corruption  of  New 
York  city,  has  been  shaped  to  meet  Mr.  Piatt's  views 
re^rding  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force.  The 
report  in  Itself  is  a  matter  of  minor  consequence,  be- 
cause the  facts  of  the  investigation  were  made  f lUly 
public  from  day  to  day,  and  the  whole  world  has 
been  able  to  form  its  conclusions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  investigation  was  not,  after  all, 
in  any  true  sense  conducted  by  the  gentlemen  who 
came  down  to  New  York  city  from  the  legislature. 
The  inquiry  was  ordered  upon  request  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a  direct  result  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  exposures  of  police  corruption.  It  was 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  committee  by 
Mr  John  W.  Goff  with  the  aid  of  the  New  York  city 


MB.  THOMAS  0.  PLATT,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

society,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  its 
Committee  of  Seventy,  by  the  Gk>od  (Government 
Clubs  and  the  City  Club,  by  the  German- American 
Reform  Union,  and  by  other  organizations,  possess 
not  only  all  the  knowledge  that  could  possibly  have 
been  gained  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  committee 
but  have  much  additional  knowledge  which  their 
constant  attention  to  the  municipal  conditions  in 
New  York  would  naturally  give  them.  It  is  unfort- 
unate in  the  extreme  that  the  Senate  committee 
should  not  have  been  content  to  allow  the  New  York 
reformers  to  draft  the  reform  legislation.  Instead,  they 
seem  to  have  preferred  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  politician 
like  Mr.  Piatt,  who  cannot  possibly  be  actuated  by 
the  sole  and  unmixed  motive  of  a  desire  to  lift  the 
municipal  services  of  New  York  out  of  the  domain  of 
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papty  politics.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  ac- 
cuse Mr.  Piatt  either  of  corrapt  designs  or  of  miscon- 
duct in  any  regard.  It  is  only  that  Mr.  Piatt  is  a 
party  man  pure  and  simple,  who  has  made  it  his 
business  to  consult  always  and  everywhere  what  he 
considers  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  as  such. 
But  the  best  Republicans  in  New  York  ci^  want  a 
municipal  government  which  shall  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  party  politics,  and  want  a  police  service 
which  shall  have  as  little  taint  of  partisanship  as  the 
United  States  army  or  navy.  It  is  certain  that  the 
reform  forces  of  New  York  will  not  easily  accept  Mr. 
Piatt's  determinations,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that 
Mayor  Strong  will  acquiesce.  Thus  there  seems  to 
be  a  stormy  time  ahead,  in  which  the  reformers  will 
have  to  fight  as  valiantly  to  secure  the  substantial 
results  of  their  success  as  they  fought  last  autumn  to 
gain  the  victory  at  the.i)olls. 

The  month  has  been  one  of  considerable 
Labor  disturbances  in  the  field  of  labor ;  and 
DiBturbancM.  geveral  bitter  strikes  have  added  to  the 
sorrows  of  a  winter  which  has  not  been  able  wholly 
to  re-absorb  in  the  industrial  ranks  the  remnants  of 
that  army  of  the  unemployed  that  attained  such 
alarming  dimensions  a  year  ago.  There  has  been*  a 
most  disastrous  strike  of  thousands  of  garment- 
makers  in  New  York  city.  All  disinterested  persons 
who  have  investigated  it  seem  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  strikers  had  genuine  grievances,  that  their 
condition  was  indeed  deplorable,  and  that  there 
seemed  scarcely  any  other  resort  than  the  great  strike 
upon  which  they  entered  some  weeks  ago.  In  Brook- 
lyn, the  employes  of  the  street  railway  companies, 
to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  made  a 
concerted  strike  about  the  middle  of  January.  The 
Brooklyn  street  railways  are  nearly  all  of  them  oper- 
ated under  the  electric  trolley  system.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  have  been  killed  by  the  electric  cars,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  there  has  been  a 
loud  demand  for  careful  and  attentive  service.  In  the 
face  of  this  demand  the  companies  were  said  to  have 
paid  small  wages,  to  have  worked  the  men  through 
long  and  irregular  hours,  and  to  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  th^  proportion  of  so-called  **  trip- 
pers," who  were  not  guaranteed  any  regular  wages, 
but  were  kept  on  hand  as  Bupemumeraries  to  take 
care  of  the  extra  traffic  in  the  morning  and  evening 
hours.  This  whole  system  of  "  trippers  "  was  declared 
to  be  objectionable  from  several  points  of  view.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  bad  time  for  a  strike,  and  the 
men  who  thus  subjected  the  public  to  inconvenience 
incurred  a  heavy  responsibility.  But  all  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  without  ex- 
ception, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  agreed  in  expressing 
the  editorial  opinion  that  the  men  had  genuine  griev- 
ances which  the  companies  showed  no  disposition 
voluntarily  to  redress,  and  that  as  between  the  two 
parties  in  dispute  the  men  rather  than  the  companies 
were  entitled  to  public  sympathy.  The  people  of  Brook- 
lyn seemed  also  practically'  unanimous  in  agreeing 


with  this  view.  One  or  two  of  the  lines  were  induced 
by  the  State  Commissioners  of  Arbitration  to  make 
concessions,  yhich  their  men  promptly  accepted. 
The  larger  lines  were  stubborn  in  refusing  to  con- 
cede anything,  and  used  every  effort  to  operate  their 
lines  with  new  men.  The  strike  had  not  been  settled 
when  our  forms  were  closed  for  the  press,  and  there  was 
serious  apprehension  expressed  lest  the  strikers  might 
wholly  discredit  their  cause  and  abuse  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  by  resorting  to  violence.  It  is  becom- 
ing apparent  that  in  the  matter  of  street  railway 
franchises  the  municipality  ought  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  reserve  a  sufficient  amount  of  control  to 
give  it  practical  power  to  prevent  such  a  tie-up  of 
transit  facilities  as  the  great  city  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  compelled  to  endure.  There  have  been  smaller 
strikes  in  several  other  parts  of  the  country,  with 
consequences  not  as  a  rule  favorable  to  the  strikers. 
The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  shows  an  incr.>ase  by  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  strikes  last  year  over  the 
record  of  the  previous  year.  Out  of  some  hundreds 
of  industrial  conflicts,  great  and  small,  the  State 
Board  had  been  able  to  settle  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber, although  some  of  these  were  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter. 

j.^^  The  distress   of  the   unemployed   has 

Co/iapsetn  been  greater  during  recent  weeks  in 
Newfoundland,  ^j^^  British  colonial  centres  of  our  west- 
em  world  than  in  the  United  States.  Thus  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  men  in  Montreal  have  appealed 
to  the  public  authorities  for  work  or  bread,  and  the 
situation  must  for  some  time  to  come  put  a  heavy 
strain  upon  all  the  charitable  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, both  official  and  private.  But  the  most  seri- 
ous situation  is  in  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  All  in- 
dustry was  prostrated  for  some  weeks  in  that  colony 
by  the  failure  of  the  banks  whose  notes  constituted 
the  sole  currency  of  the  island.  The  bank  failures 
destroyed  faith  in  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  inas- 
much as  commerce  and  industry  were  already  in  an 
extremely  demoralized  condition,  the  panic  tliat  en- 
sued can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  If 
the  Newfoundlanders  were  not  so  fine  a  race  of 
men,  with  so  much  strength  of  character  and  trained 
re8i)ect  for  law  and  order,  there  would  unquestiona- 
bly have  ensued  a  state  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 
The  Bank  of  Montreal  took  prompt  steps  to  open  a 
branch  in  St,  Johns  and  put  some  good  money  into 
circulation,  while  the  treasury  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment also  made  a  note  issue.  The  government  will 
probably  make  good  in  some  way  the  holders  of  the 
notes  of  the  failed  banks,  and  the  affairs  of  New- 
foundland will  be  set  to  rights  again.  Meanwhile, 
this  currency  crash  on  an  island  might  well  be 
studied,  by  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  who  are 
proposing  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  bank  issues  for 
the  United  States.  The  Newfoundland  affair  has 
some  sidelights  to  throw  upon  the  general  problem  of 
paper  money  issues. 
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y^fff  Newfoundland,  by  the  way,  has  never 
fftmfoundiMd  been  willing  to  join  the  other  British 
«/«/ii  Ciwada  ?  Qfji^j^^^  which  make  up  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  has  preferred  to  keep  its  separate  and 
direct  relations  with  the  colonial  office  at  London. 
The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  disposed  to  open 
fresh  negotiations  with  Newfoundland  looking  to  its 
reception  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Dominion.  On 
many  accounts  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Newfoundland  would  be  promoted,  and  its 
political  as  well  as  its  industrial  stability  better 
assured,  if  it  were  united  with  the  other  British 
colonies  of  North  America  in  the  •  well-govemed 
Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has  so  excellent  a 
banking  system,  so  satisfactory  a  monetary  circu- 
lation, so  worthy  a  Qovemor-Gteneral  as  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  so  energetic  and  capable  a  prime  min- 
ister as  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell.  The  readers  of 
the  Rkview  of  Bbviews  will  find  in  this  number  a 
most  instructive  account,  prepared  for  us  by  a  distin- 
guished Northwestern  journalist,  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley, 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Canadian  prairie  province  of 
Muiitoba.  From  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia 
there  is  much  in  British  North  America  to  claim  our 
attention  and  to  invite  our  admiration. 


Tk€  British  '^®  English  Liberals  have  occasion  to  con- 
R9otnu9  grratulate  themselves  upon  the  exception- 
Retyma,  ^y  favorable  result  of  the  Budget.  The 
revenue  returns  published  January  1  show  an  in- 
crease of  three  million  pounds.  The  increase  in  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties  accounts  for  a  million  of  this, 
and  the  quarter  yet  to  come  is  almost  certain  to 
bring  up  the  total  to  half  a  million  more.  The  new 
death  duties  which  were  to  have  produced  a  million 
in  the  whole  year  produced  more  than  that  in  three- 
quarters.  On  the  whole,  the  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended the  passage  of  the  Budget  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed it  into  actual  operation.  Meanwhile  Sir  Wm. 
£[arcourt,  the  author  of  the  one  piece  of  successful 
legislation  last  year,  sits  tight  and  says  nothing. 
Probably  he  thinks  the  more,  and  is  waiting  his  time 
until  the  Liberals  go  into  opposition,  when  the  actual, 
although  not  the  nominal,  leadership  will  revert  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opi)08ition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  possible 
when  the  Liberals  are  in  office,  but  what  can  the 
chief  of  a  forlorn  hope  ofyiorty  Peers  do,  when  he 
has  no  official  position  as  a  set  off  against  his  nu- 
merical inferiority? 


Rtesnt  ^^0  result  of  the  voting  for  the  London 
^bUS^ '"  vestries  and  Boards  of  Guardians  was  very 
satisfactory.  As  our  contemporary  ixwidon 
points  out,  of  the  twenty-eight  administrative  vestries 
of  London,  omitting  the  district  Boards  of  Works, 
which  remain  practically  unchanged,  the  balance  of 
party  strength  was  as  follows  :  Before  the  election 
the  Progressives  had  a  majority  on  four  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  vestries,  and  the  Moderates  on  twenty- 


four.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  the  Progressives 
not  only  keep  their  four,  but  have  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  majority  of  members  in  six  others,  giving  them 
ten,  besides  bettering  their  position  in  many  of  the 
other  boards,  and  reducing  the  Moderate  vestries 
from  twenty-four  to  eighteen.  On  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  the  result  was  even  more 
decisive.  There  are  thirty  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
London.  Of  these  Boards  the  Progressives  had  a 
doubtful  majority  on  two,  while  twenty-eight  were 
held  by  Moderates.  After  the  election  there  are  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  Boards  on  which  the  Progressives 
have  a  majority,  while  they  tied  for  two  with  the 
Moderates. 


LORD  GEOEQK  HAMILTON,  OP  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Tfi  Re  uit  '^^^  proceedings  of  the  London  School 
of  a  Board  show  that  the  moral  effect  of  the 
Morai  Victory  ^jajority  polled  for  the  Progn*essives  has 
not  been  without  its  influence.  The  Moderates  rein- 
forced their  number  by  electing  a  chairman — Lord 
George  Hamilton— from  outside.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  increase  in  the  Moderate  majority  the  Pro- 
gressives carried  at  the  first  meeting  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  inquiring  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
feeding  of  the  starving  children  attending  the  schools, 
and  at  the  second,  on  a  strict  party  vote,  defeated 
the  Moderates  on  an  administrative  question  as  to 
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whether  the  School  Management  Committee  should 
consist  of  the  whole  Board  or  only  of  a  section. 

In  India,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  five  per  cent. 
Mian  import  duty  as  a  sop  to  Indian  sentiment, 

while  at  the  same  time  an  ezdse  duty  of  an 
equal  amount  is  to  be  levied  upon  all  cottons  above 
••  twenty  "  which  are  manufactured  in  Indian  mills ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
Indian  cotton  manufactures.  The  Viceroy,  who  on 
the  80th  of  November  visited  Lahore,  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  announced  that  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  all  risk  of  the 
clashing  of  Russian  and  British  interests  in  India 
would  be  obviated.  This  announcement  was  caused 
by  the  information  that  the  difflctdty  about  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Pamirs  had  been  settled,  Russia  hav- 
ing made  concessions  to  England.  Sir  William  Lock- 
hart  is  engaged  in  a  small  punitive  expedition  against 
the  Wariris  who  attacked  Colonel  Turner's  camp  at 
Wanu.  The  delimitation  of  the  frontier  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  expedition  returns.  Lord  Sand- 
hurst has  been  appointed  Qovemor  of  Bombay. 

TheN9w  '^^^  ^ork  of  giving  effect  to  the  ukase  of 
Rtign  In  mercy  which  accompanied  Nicholas  II's  ac- 
^*'**'"'  cession  is  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  oflfi- 
cials  throughout  the  Empire.  No  fewer  than  twenty 
thousand  prisoners  have  been  liberated,  or  have 
had  their  sentences  reduced.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in 
the  dead  of  winter  that  they  will  be  released.  Many 
will  not  be  able  to  find  employment,  and  will  be 
promptly  arrested  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
only  change  which  has  been  made  is  the  appointment 
of  Count  Schouvaloff,  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  be 
Gk)vemor-(>eneral  of  Poland.  His  place  is  taken  by 
General  Richter,  one  of  the  best  men  in  Russia.  He 
was  the  keeper  of  the  letter  bag  of  the  Czar.  He  is 
an  upright  man,  and  deservedly  possessed  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  late  Czar. 

At  Berlin,  where  the  Socialist  beer  boy- 
Wrong  Tack  cott  is  at  last  declared  off.  Prince  Hoh- 
at  Berlin.  eulohe,  in  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  seemed  disposed  to  press  the  prosecution  of  the 
Socialist  deputies  who  refused  to  cheer  the  Emperor. 
The  Chamber,  however,  refused  permission  by  168 
votes  to  58.  The  incident  was  unpleasant  and  only 
aggravates  the  situation.  The  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Socialist  agitation  is  one  of  those  meas- 
ures which  will  live  in  history  as  an  example  of  re- 
pression gone  mad.  The  130th  paragraph  prescribes 
a  fine  of  |150,  or  imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  for 
'*  any  person  who,  in  a  manner  endangering  public 
peace,  shall  publicly  attack  religion,  the  monarchy, 
marriage,  the  family  or  property  by  insulting  utter- 
ances." Any  Conservative  who  cared  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance on  the  score  of  what  he  chose  to  regard  as 
insulting  utterances  directed  against  any  one  of  these 
institutions,  could  secure  the  imprisonment  of  a 
political  opponent  for  a  couple  of  years.    This  is  an 


absurdity  which  is  nnwortliy  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
Reichstag  adjourned  till  January  8,  after  which  it 
resumed  discnssion  of  these  preposterous  proposals. 


GENERAL  RICHTBK. 

Crisis  Acuts  ^  Hungary  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
In         has  had  to  face  a  ministerial  crisis.    The 


Hungary. 


trouble  arose  about  the  marriage  question. 


Two  religious  bills  which  were  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  legislation  of  civil  marriage  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  royal  assent,  and  Dr.  Wekerle  and  his  cabi- 
net resigned,  as  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  their 
sovereign.  Budapest  was  in  no  small  commotion. 
The  Liberals,  however,  seemed  inclined  tastand  firm, 
and  the  Emperor  King  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
see  how  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  inci- 
dent is  interesting,  for  the  same  difficulty  might  have 
occurred  at  Dublin  had  Home  Rule  been  carried,  onlj 
it  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the  other  way  about.  The 
trouble  at  Budapest  arose  because  the  majority  of  the 
Parliament  wish  to  pass  marriage  laws  which  are 
anti-Catholic,  while  the  Emperor,  with  whom  clerical 
influences  weigh  strongly  in  Austria,  is  more  or  less 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  Catholic  subjects.  If  a  parallel 
case  arose,  we  must  imagine  a  Home  Rule  assembly 
legislating  against  divorce,  and  the  English  Viceroy 
refusing  his  assent  under  pressure  of  the  English 
Protestant  majority  in  England.  Francis  Joseph  and 
the  Hungarians,  however,  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  make  of  this  dispute  a  serious  quarrel. 


Crispl-ism  and  ^^  ^^Y  *^®  monotony  of  Parliamentary 
Corruption      bickering  was  varied  by  a  great  outcry 
at  Rome.       'vvhich  turned  out  to  be  a  great  mare*B 
nest.    A  deputy  launched  against  Signor  Crispi  accu- 
sations of  corruption  which  on  examination  turned 
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oat  to  be  as  baseless  as  the  accusations  which  the 
Tim€9  brought  against  Mr.  Pamell  of  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Fortunately  for  Signer  Crispi  the  Italian  Chamber 
lost  no  time  in  vindicating  his  character,  and  his 
assailant  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  New  Tear  finds 
Signer  Crispi  more  firmly  seated  than  ever  in  the 
Italian  saddle,  and  his  maUcious  enemies  have  taken 
their  flight  beyond  Italian  jurisdiction. 

There  have  been  frightful  storms  on  the 
toiiJ5Z/««f  English  and  European  coasts,  with  the 
wreckage  of  many  a  small  craft  and  the 
loss  of  at  least  a  hundred  lives.  But  the  most  sensa- 
tional casuality  of  the  month  was  the  explosion  in  the 
heart  of  the  mining  town  of  Butte,  Montana,  of  a 
quantity  of  giant  x)owder,  which  seems  to  have  been 
kept  on  hand  as  a  part  of  an  ordinary  retail  hardware 
stock.  The  alarm  of  fire  in  the  building  had  brought 
together  the  whole  fire  brigade  of  the  town ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  blasting  x)owder  was  stored  in  the  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Two  or  three  explosions,  following  each  other  in 
close  succession,  killed  more  than  fifty  people,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  the  members  of  the  fire  department,  and 
seriously  wounded  a  great  number  besides.  Although 
most  communities  have  made  very  strict  rules  for  the 
isolation  of  explosives,  there  is  always  danger  lest  lax- 
ity should  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  those  rules.  The 
chemists  keep  on  inventing  substances  of  an  ever- 
heightened  explosive  i)ower,  and  the  legislatures  and 
local  authorities  must  keep  pace  in  turn  with  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  accidental  ex- 
plosions. There  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  on  almost  the  same  day  with  the 
Butte  explosion,  which  was  so  frightfully  destructive 
both  of  life  and  of  property,  an  explosive  bomb  was 
maliciously  thrown  in  a  European  city  with  no  re- 
sult whatever  bey6nd  the  shattering  of  a  lot  of  win- 
dow panes.  Men  have  learned  how  to  use  dynamite 
and  other  high  explosives  very  accurately  and  use- 
folly  in  blasting  rocks  and  removing  physical  ob- 
fltmctions.  But  as  an  instrument  for  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  human  life  these  explosives  have  al- 
most invariably  failed  to  accomplish  the  intended  re- 
sults. What  Mghtful  havoc  they  may  unintention- 
ally  produce  has  been  only  too  shockingly  illustrated 
at  Butte. 

Am  Met  of  ^'^'^'™  *^®  strife  of  politics  and  the  strain  of 

M0^  tutd    current  topics,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  refuge 

fiiUrMiMm,   occasionally  in  the  traditions  of  our  early 

history.    Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  encouragement 


by  Americans  than  every  attempt  to  mark  the  shrines 
of  our  ancestors,  and  to  pay  honor  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  pioneers.  The  people  of  Virginia  have 
been  somewhat  more  tardy  than  their  New  England 
brethren  in  zeal  for  their  colonial  memories  and  sur- 
vivals, but  they  are  rapidly  making  up  for  lost  time. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  memory  of  the  Rever.- 
end  Robert  Hunt  is  to  have  fitting  honor  paid  to  it 
by  the  placing  of  a  memorial  window  in  the  vener- 
able parish  church  at  Williamsburg.  This  devoted 
Mr.  Hunt  was  the  first  preacher  at  Jamestown. 
Jamestown  is  no  more,  but  the  ruined  tower  of  the 
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PARISH  CHURCH  AT  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

old  brick  church  and  the  broken  wall  of  the  church- 
yard still  remain  to  show  where  Reverend  Robert 
Hunt  introduced  the  doctrines  and  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  new  hemisphere  so  long 
ago  that,  before  we  can  realize  it,  full  three  hundred 
years  will  have  passed  away.  It  would  be  a  graceful 
thing  if  many  Americans  without  regard  to  religious 
denominations, — schools,  churches  and  individuals, — 
should  send  their  mite  to  Williamsburg  to  help  erect 
this  proi)osed  memorial.  Mrs.  Coleman,  or  Mrs. 
Spencer,  who  are  active  in  all  this  patriotic  work  for 
the  rescue  and  the  preservation  of  historic  shrines  in 
Virginia,  would  receive  gladly  the  offerings,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  which  any  one  may  feel  impelled  to 
make  for  so  good  a  cause  as  the  placing  of  a  memorial 
window  in  the  old  parish  church,  to  show  that  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt  is  still  remem- 
bered an4  honored.  It  is  recited  of  him  that  he  **  was 
the  first  Ehiglish-speaking  missionary  who  preached 
the  Gk)si)el  of  Christ  in  America.  He  came  with  John 
Smith  in  May,  1607,  and  landed  at  Jamestown." 
Privations  overcame  him  and  he  died  after  three 
years.    Let  his  name  be  honored. 
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December  21.-^Ck>ngre88 :  Senate  not  in  session;  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Springer  introduces  a  substitute  for  the 
Currency  bill. . . .Another  New  York  police  captain  con- 
fesses to  having  received  "protection"  money  from 
violators  of  the  law  and  implicates  high  officials  in  the 
department — New  Bulgarian  Cabinet  formed,  with  M. 

Stoilof  as  Premier The  Chinese  government  appoints 

Chang-yin-houan  and  Shao-yeo-leen  as  peace  envoys  to 
Japan  — Violent  earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Greece. 

December  22.— Congress  :  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  in- 
troduces a  resolution  calling  for  information  as  to  why  a 
war-ship  has  not  been  stationed  at  Honolulu  ;  the  House 
debates  the  Currency  bill ;   both  branches  adjourn  to 

January  3, 18d5 A  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 

the  income  tax  is  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia A  severe  gale  in  and  about  the 

British  Isles  causes  great  loss  of  life  on  land  and  sea. . . . 
The  French  court  martial  finds  Captain  Dreyfus  guilty  of 
betraying  military  secrets  and  sentences  him  to  life  im- 
prisonment and  degradation  from  all  military  rank  and 
honors — Serious  railway  accident  on  the  L.  &N.  W. 
Railway,  at  Chelford,  near  Crewe ;  seventeen  persons 
are  killed  and  about  sixty  injured. . .  .Admiral  Ting  rein- 
stated in  the  command  of  the  Chinese  fleet. 

December  24.  ~A  stay  of  sentence  in  the  case  of  Debs 
and  the  A.  B.  U.  men  at  Chicago  is  granted  until  January 
S,  1895  . . .  The  Mikado,  in  opening  the  Japanese  Diet, 
says  that  the  neutral  powers  are  friendly  to  Japan.... 
First  Indian  Medical  Congress  opened  in  Calcutta. .  .Resig- 
nation of  Hungarian  Cabinet.... The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
declines  to  allow  an  independent  American  delegate  the 
right  to  accompany  the  Armenian  Inquiry  Commission. 

December  25.— Lumber  to  the  value  of  $150,000  is  de- 
stroyed by  flre,  at  Burlington,  Vt.... Pennsylvania  and 
Big  Four  railroad  collisions  cause  loss  of  life.... Negro 
camps  of  Sons  of  Veterans  in  the  South  are  refused 
charters  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  order. 

December  26.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  is  oi)ened  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City  ;  that  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  teachers'  associations 
in  many  states. . .  .Imprisonment  of  three  years  and  nine 
months  and  a  fine  of  $1,000  are  the  penalties  imposed  on 
John  T.  Stephenson,  the  first  of  the  New  York  police 
captains  to  be  sentenced  for  extorting  blackmail . . .  .The 
Indian  National  Congress  is  opened  at  Madras. 

December  27.  —The  American  Psychological  Association 
meets  at  Princeton  College,  the  American  Chemical 
Society  at  Boston,  several  national  scientific  bodies  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  American  congress  of  philologists 

at  Philadelphia Several  earthquake  shocks  in  Italy 

and  Sicily. . .  .Railway  accident  at  Low  Moor,  near  Brad- 
ford ;  sixteen  persons  are  injured. . .  .Legislative  Council, 
at  Calcutta,  passes  the  Tariff  Act  Amendment  bill  and 
also  the  Cotton  Excise  bill  —  First  national  congress  of 
the  miners  of  Germany  opened  at  Essen. 

December  28.— Populist  National  Convention  meets  at 
St.  Louis.... Frosts  cause  immense  damage  to  Florida 
orange  crop.... Fort  Farafatra,  in  Madagascar,  is  taken 
by  the  French,  after  a  stubborn  defense  by  the  Hovas, 
who  retire  with  heavy  loss Great  Britain  enters  into  a 


supplementary  arrangement  with  Japan  affecting  the  re- 
cent treaty. 

December  29.— The  Lexow  Committee  holds  the  last  of 
its  public  sessions  for  investigation  of  the  New  York 
police  department,  calling  Superintendent  Byrnes  as  a 
witness.... Mr.  Gladstone  celebrates  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday  and  receives  a  deputation  of  members  from  the 

National  Church  of  Armenia Liu-kun-yi,  late  Viceroy 

of  Nankin,  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the 

Chinese   forces The  -  Bulgarian   Sobrany6   passes  a 

motion  in  favor  of  an  anmesty  for  all  iK>litical  offenses, 
with  few  exceptions,  committed  since  1883. . .  .Continued 
gales  in  the  British  Mes  ;  many  more  shipping  casualties 
and  lives  lost Close  qf  the  Medical  Congress  at  Cal- 
cutta.... The  Newfoundland  legislature  and  House  of 
Assembly  adopt  a  bill  guaranteeing  80  per  cent,  on 
Union  Bank  notes  and  20  per  cent,  on  Commerical  Bank 
notes. 

December  80.— The  burning  of  the  Delavan  House,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y  ,  causes  the  loss  of  fifteen  lives. . .  .The  Brit- 
ish bark  Osseo  is  wrecked  at  Holyhead,  and  ihe  crew  of 
twenty-six  men  perish — M.  de  Lanessan,  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China,  recalled  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  having,  as  alleged,  communicated  official  docu- 
ments ;  M.  Armand  Rousseau  is  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

December  St.— Meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  legislature. 
. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  issues  a  statement 
criticising  the  action  of  the  Lexow  Committee  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Superintendent  Byrnes,  of  the  New  York  po- 
lice, and  charging  that  a  deal  had  been  made  by  which 
protection  was  guaranteed  the  Superintendent  when  he 
appeared  as  a  witness — A  council  of  safety  is  organized 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire. 

January  t,  1885.— Legislatures  meet  in  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma 
Territory  ;  the  Gk>vemors  of  New  York  and  Michigan  are 

inaugurated President  Cleveland  holds  the  customary 

New  Year's  reception  at  the  White  House.... Emperor 
William  of  Germany  reviews  the  Berlin  garrison  and  ad- 
dresses the  officers....  The  body  of  Sir  John  Thompson 
arrives  at  Halifax. 

January  2.— Legislatures  meet  in  Colorado,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York. . .  .The  Newfoundland  Assembly  is  ruled  by  a 

mob The  International  Arbitration  Society  asks  that 

overtures  be  made  by  Great  Britain  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute. 

January  8.— Congress :   In   the   Senate,  Mr.    Morgan 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill ;  the  House  , 
resumes  debate  on  the  Springer  Currency  bill  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole Georgia  county  elections  show 

large  Democratic  gains,  counties  that  were  Populist  in  the 
two  preceding  elections  being  carried  by  the  Democrats. 
....Sacramento,  Cal.,  is  guarded  by  a  "committee  of 
safety  "  and  patrolled  by  citizens  serving  as  special  police 
officers. . .  .The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes 
action  in  favor  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government — The  Hovas  send  a  pro- 
test to  France  against  the  occupation  of  Tamatave,  in 
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Madagascar. .  ).The  funeral  of  Sir  John  Thompson  takes 
place  at  Halifax. 

January  4.— Congress  ;  The  Senate  passes  the  Military 
Academy  appropriation  bill  with  a  few  unimportant 
amendments  (passed  by  House  December  18, 1894) ;  debate 
of  Currency  bill  continued  in  the  House — The  Illinois 
Southern  Hospital,  an  insane  asylum,  at  Anna,  HI.,  is 
partly  destroyed  by  fire;  the  inmates  are  safely  re- 
moved. . . .  A  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  held  in  New  York  City. . .  .The  government 
of  Austria  sends  a  protest  against  the  discriminating 
sugar  duty  imposed  by  the  new  Ameridan  tariff — The 
chief  Peruvian  revolutionists  are  made  prisoners  by  the 
government. 

January  5.-— Congress :    Senate  not  in  session;  House 

continues  debate  on  Currency  bill Gk>vemor  Markham, 

of  California,  appoints  Moses  Gunst,  a  well-known  siK>rtr 
ing  man,  Police  Commissioner  of  San  Francisco Cap- 
tion Dreyfus  is  imblicly  degraded  in  Paris  for  selling 
French  military  secrets  to  foreign  governments — The 
Italian  parUament  is  dissolved. 

January  6.~Large  consignments  of  specie  are  received 
at  St.  John%  K.  F. . .  A  fire  in  Toronto  does  damage  to 

the    extent   of   $1,000,000 Hawaiian  royalists   rebel 

against  the  government ;  the  uprising  is  put  down  with 
the  loss  of  ten  men  killed  and  150  prisoners;  Charles  L. 
Carter,  annexation  commissioner  to  the  U.  S.  is  shot  and 
kiUea. 

January  7.— Congress  :  Both  branches  take  an  early  ad- 
journment on  account  of  the  death  of  Representative 
Post,  of  Illinois ;  the  House  Democratic  caucus  declares 
in  favor  of  the  Cstrlisle  Currency  bill ....  Legislatures  meet 
in  California,  Montana,  and  Tennessee ....  An  extraordi- 
nary grand  jury  is  imjxuieled  in  New  York  City  and 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  corruption  in  the  police 

department Count  Khuen  Hodervary  is  commissioned 

to  form  the  Hungarian  Cabinet The  unemployed  at 


HON.  BOBEBT  E.  PATTISON, 
Democratic  Nominee  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

St  Johns,  N.  F.,  make  a  demand  for  work  or  bread. . . . 
Heavy  earthquake  shocks  in  Northern  Sicily Munici- 
pal elections  are  held  throughout  Ontario President 

Dole  proclaims  martial  law  in  Honolulu. 


MB.  CHABLBS  F.  WABWICK, 
Republican  Nominee  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

Januarys.— Congress:  Mr.  Lodge*s  Hawaiian  resolution 
is  discussed  in  the  Senate ;  in  the  House  debate  on  the 
Currency  bill,  Mr.  Sibley  (Dem.,  Pa )  makes  an  attack  on 
President  Cleveland.... Legislatures  meet  In  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Wyo- 
ming. . . .  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  other  officers  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
begin  serving  their  sentences  for  contempt  of  court. . . . 
Henri  Brisson  is  re-elected  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies....; The  German  Reichstag  re- 
assembles.... The  independence  of  Corea  is  formally  de- 
clared. 

January  9.— Congress :  The  Senate  discusses  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill ;  the  House  rejects  an  order  to  dose  de- 
bate on  the  Currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  180  to  124,  thus 
virtually  shelving  the  bill  ;  the  House  imsses  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  appropriation  bill  ($1,565,118)  and  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  ($89,442,952) . . .  .Legislatures 
meet  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  North  Corolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin State  Treasurer  Taylor,  of  South 

Dakota,  is  found  be  a  defaulter  for  a  large  amount  of  the 

state*s  ftmds Charles  F.  Warwick  is  nominated  by  the 

Republicans  of  Philadelphia  for  Mayor. . . .  A  cotton-grow- 
ers* convention  meats  in  Jackson,  Miss The  extraor- 
dinary grand  jury  begins  its  investigation  of  the  New 
York  police  cases The  German  Reichstag  resumes  de- 
bate of  the  Anti-Revolution  bill Premier  Turner,  of 

Victoria,  resigns. 

January  10.— Congress :  The  Senate  begins  a  contest 
over  the  income  tax  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  appropriation  bill ;  the  House 
passes    the    District    of    Columbia    appropriation   bill 
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($5,190,187) . . .  .The  Indiana  legislature  meets. ...  A  modus 
Vivendi  is  agreed  on  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

—  Nova  Scotia  coal  miners  go  on  strike Toronto  has 

a  second  million-dollar  fire The  fortress  of  Kaiping  is 

taken  from  the  Chinese  by  Japanese  troops  under  General 
Nogi 

January  11.— Congress :  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hill  con- 
tinues his  attack  on  the  income  tax  ;  the  House  devotes 
the  day  to  private  bills — The  annual  statements  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  and  Coal  and  Iron  companies  show  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $2,000,000  . . .  Baron  Banffy  is  requested 
by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  form  a  Hungarian  Cabinet. 

January  12.— Congress  :  Discussion  of  the  income  tax 
in  the  Senate  ;  a  bill  against  oleomargarine  considered  in 
the  House — Heavy  snow  storms  extend  over  a  number 
of  Northwestern  states — The  Anti-Revolution  bill  in 
the  German  Reichstag  is  referred  to  a  committee.... A 
new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Hayti. 

January  13.— Gov.  McKinley  takes  measures  to  relieve 

the  destitution  among  Ohio  miners M.  Barthou,  French 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  resigns  ..The  Italian  troops 
win  a  victory  over  the  Abyssinians. 

January  14.— Congress  :  In  the  Senate,  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency bill  is  further  discussed,  Messrs.  Qorman  and 
Hill  speaking  ;  the  House  postpones  a  vote  on  the  Oleo- 
margarine bill — A  strike  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  street 
car  conductors  and  motormen  ties  up  nearly  fifty  lines  of 
electric  surf  ace  road The  French  Cabinet  resigns  of- 
fice  A  new  Hungarian  Cabinet  is  formed  by  Baron 

Banffy. . .  .A  second  battle  is  fought  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Abyssinians  at  Messagero. 

January  15.— Congress  :  In  the  Senate,  debate  of  the 
income  tax  amendment  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill ;  in 
the  House,  consideration  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  and  reporting  of  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  from  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee....  The  following  United  States 
Senators  are  elected  in  their  respective  states :  James 
McMillan,  long  term,  and  Julius  C.  Burrows,  short  term 
(Mich.)  ;  George  F.  Hoar  (Mass.) ;  William  E.  Chandler 
(N.   H.)  ;   William  P.  Frye  (Me.)  ;   John  M.  Thurston 

(Neb.) The  Tennessee  legislature  votes  to  postpone  the 

inauguration  of  a  GK)vemor  till  after  a  canvass  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  recent  election — Governors  Hastings,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Marvil,  of  Delaware,  are  inaugurated. 
. . .  .M.  C^imir-Perier  resigns  the  Presidency  of  France. 
The  Prussian  Landtag  is  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son  Governor  Budd,  of  California,  removes  from  office 

the  Police  Commissioner  of  San  Francisco  appointed  by 
his  predecessor  and  makes  a  new  appointment. 

January  16. — Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  bill  after  further  debate  of  the  income  tax 

provision;  the  House  debates  the  Chirrency  bill The 

following  United  States  Senators  are  chosen  :  Edward  O. 
Wolcott  (Colorado) ;  Thomas  H.  CJarter,  long  term,  and 
Lee  Mantle,  short  term,  (Montana) ;  continued  deadlocks 
in  Delaware  and  Idaho  Explosions  of  giant  powder  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  cause  the  death  of  fifty-three  persons,  and 
the  serious  injury  of  about  one  hundred  others. . .  .Phila- 
delphia Democrats  nominate  ex-Gov.  Pattison  for  Mayor. 
....  The  Italians  are  again  victorious  over  the  Abyssin- 
ians south  of  Coatit. 

January  17.— Congress  :  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  in- 
troduces a  new  financial  bill,  and  the  pension  appropriar 
tion  bill  ($140,000,000)  is  passed  ;  the  House  considers  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  ...The  Ohio  miners' strike  is 
declared  off M.  Francois  F61ix  Faure  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  France  on  the  second  ballot  by  a  vote  of  480  to 


861  for  M.  Henri  Brisson The  retirement  of  the  Duke 

of  Argyll  from  public  life  is  announced.  .  .The  Scandina- 
vian Rigsdag  is  opened  at  Stockholm. 

January  18. — Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  Army 
appropriation  bill ;  the  House  debates  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  in  (Committee  of  the  Whole.... The  Lexow 
committee's  report  on  the  New  York  City  police  depart- 
ment is  presented  to  the  State  Senate  at  Albany The 

Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  militia  to  guard  the 
property  of  the  street  railway  companies  whose  employ- 
ees are  striking Harvard  defeate  Yale  in  joint  debate. 

.  .M.  Bourgeois  consents  to  attempt  the  task  of  forming 

a  French  Cabinet Mass-meetings  are  held  in  Greece  to 

protest  against  increased  taxation. 

January  19.— Ongress :  Debate  in  both  branches  on  the 

recent  royalist  uprising  in  Hawaii Militia  in  Brooklyn 

make  a  bayonet  charge  on  rioters  attacking  street  rail- 
way property — President  Cleveland  orders  the  cruiser 

Philadelphia  to  proceed  at  once  to  Honolulu The  Ohio 

River  passenger  steamer  State  of  Missouri  sinks  near 
Alton,  Ind..  and  thirty-seven  passengers  are  drowned.. .. 
The  Hungarian  Premier,  Banffy,  declares  that  he  will  fol- 
low Dr.  Wekerle's  policy The  British  Government  re- 
fuses assent  to  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the 
Whitewayites  in  Newfoundland. 

January  20— The  First  Brigade  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  is  called  out  by  the  Governor  for  service  in 
Brookl}^  ;  there  are  now  7,000  militia  in  that  city  guard- 
ing lives  and  property  during  the  street  railway  strike. 
....The  cruiser  Philadelphia  leaves  San  Francisco  for 
Honolulu — The  Armenian  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  re- 
ported as  nearing  Sassoon. 


EX-SENATOR  JAMES  O.   FAIR. 
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OBITUARY. 

December  20.— Bey.  Dr.  George  Edward  Ellis,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. . .  .Douglas  Pnt- 
nam,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  oldest  living  descendant  of 
Ovn.  Israel  Putnam. 

December  21.— Mr.  A.  W.  M.  Clark-Kennedy,  the  dis- 
tinguished London  naturalist Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of 

Kewburg,  N.  Y.,  bom  a  slaye  and  in  1876  made  a  bishop 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

December  22.— Col.  J.  B.  Batchelder,  official  historian 

of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg Ex-Congressman  T.  M. 

Marquette,  of  Nebraska...  Charles  B.  Street,  a  Call- 
fomia  pioneer — Mrs  William  Waldorf  Astor. 

December  28. — Charles  Toppan,  chemical  inventor,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

December  24.— Bt.  Bev.  James  Atlay,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Hereford Lady    Henry   Grosvenor  ....  Miss   Frances 

Buss,  London  educator Col.  Solomon  Palmer,  of  St. 

Louis,  the  oldest  telegraph  line  builder  in  the  world. . . . 
Heury  Eorwin  Kalusowski,  Polish  insurrectionist  in  exile 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  25  —Baron  Trevor-. . .  .Vice  Chancellor  Abrar 
liam  Van  Fleet,  of  New  Jersey — Selden  Marvin,  a  lead- 
ing lawyer   of   Erie,  Pa — Judge   Henry  M.  Seely,  of 

Honesdale,  Pa Chief  Detective  Cornelius  Markham,  of 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

December  26  —James  H.  Gridley,  a  well-known  patent 
•ttomey  of  Washington,  D.  C — Bev.  David  Teese,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Amherst  County,  Ya.,  who  is 
«aid  to  have  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  President  Wm. 
Henry  H^urrison. . .  .Miguel  Salgar,  of  New  York  City,  ex- 
Consul- General  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

December  27.— Ex-King  Francis  H  of  Naples.... The 
Maharajah  of  Mysore ....  Arthur  Ellis,  financial  editor  of 
the  London  Times.... Jos^  EUauri,  twice  President  of 

Uruguay Colonel  Michael  Frank,  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  Wisconsin  free  school  system Sim  Coy,  a  well- 
known  Indiana  politician. 

December  28.— James  Graham  Fair,  ex-United  States 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

December  29.— Christina  Cteorgina  Bosetti,  sister  of 

Dante   Cktbriel   Bosetti Lieut. -CoL   John  B.  Parke, 

U.  S.  A Charles  W.  Button,  one  of  the  oldest  news- 

paiier  men  in  Yirginia. 

December  80.— John  Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  ex- 
president  of  the  Lish  National  League  of  America Mrs. 

Amelia  J.  Bloomer,  advocate  of  dress  reform Gtoorge 

M.  Steams,  a  prominent  Massachusetts  lawyer.... Col. 
Thomas  Benton  Coulter,  of  Ohio,  Sixth  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Harrison.  —  Miss  Emily  L. 
Gerry,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  last  daughter  of  the  states- 
man, Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts  .  M.  Decroix, 
Senator  of  France. 

December  8L— Bt  Bev.  David  Buell  Enickerbacker, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Indiana Susan  Feni- 

more  Cooper,  author  and  philanthropist,  daughter  of  the 
novelist. 

January  1,  1896.— Adolph  Phillippi,  civil  engineer,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

January  2.— Dr.  James  Bhoades,  ex-president  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  for  Women. . .  .Colonel  K  M.  Heyl,  Inspec- 
toi^Jeneral  Department  of  the  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. . .  .Prof. 
Thomas  Metcalf,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . . 
Alexandre  Bida,  the  French  artist. 

January  8.— Dr.  Gteorge  Marx,  a  Washington  entomolo- 
gist..  .  .HiB.  Mary  T.  Lathrop,  president  of  the  Michigan 
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W.  C.  T.  U — John  Newton  Hyde,  a  well-known  Boston 
illustrator.... Bev.  Dr.  Julius  M.  Dashiell,  of  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md Marshal  Pavia,  Spaxiish  revolu- 
tionist. 

January  4.— The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam John  Owen, 

water-color  artist  of  Detroit,  Mich.... Prof.  Edward 
Hartsinck  Day,  of  the  New  York  Normal  College. . .  .CoL 
Charles  S.  Hill,  a  Washington  statistician.... Major  A. 
D.  Abraham,  of  La  Grange,  Ga. 

January  6.— Prof.  George  Dudley  Thomas,  of  Athens, 
Ga. 

January  6.— Congressman  Philip  Sidney  Poet,  of  the 

Tenth  Illinois  District Jean  Bathier,  French  radical 

Deputy  for  the  Yonne Louis  Fatio,  of  Florida,  a  sur- 

viver  of  the  Dade  massacre  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1835. 

January  7.— Sir  William   Loring,  E.C.B.,  Admiral  ol 

the  British  Fleet Charles  Alphonse  Brot,  the  French 

novelist. 

January  8.— Pay  Director  Bichaid  Washington,  U.  S.  N. 

January  9.— Bev.  Dr.  John  Newton  Waddell,  formerly 
prominent  in  Southern  educational  institutions Archi- 
bald Gordon,  New  York  newspaper  writer  and  dramatist. 

Robert  Macoy,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  prominent  in 

Masonic  circles. 

January  10.— Sir  John  Summerfield  Hawkins,  commis- 
sioner for  marking  boundary  between  British  and  United 
States  territories  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  from 
1858    to   1868       .Aaron   L.    Dennison,    known   as    the 

*^  father  of  American  watchmaking  ** DeWitt  C.  Hays, 

for  twenty-nine  years  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange....  William  Sturgis,  a  retired  New  York  mer- 
chant. 

January  11.— Benjamin  Louis  Paul  Godard,  the  French 
composer.... Hon.  Michael  J.  Power,   tor  eight  yeaa 
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Speaker  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Assembly. . .  .Qen.  Alfred  W. 
Ellet,  a  veteran  of  the  Marine  Brigade. 

January  12.— Capt.  Alexander  Fraser  Warley,  a  Con- 
federate naval  officer.... Ex-Congressman  John  L.  Mer- 
riam  of  Minnesota. . .  .Jacob  D.  Pohlnum,  the  blind  crier 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

January  13.— Charles  C.  Painter,  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. . .  .Sir  John  B.  Seeley,  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge. . . .William  G.  Moorehead, 
ex-United  States  Consul  to  Valparaiso. 

January  14.— Prof .  Karl  Haushofer,  the  mineralogist,  of 

Munich Wilhelm  Amdt,  the  historian,  of  Leipsic. . . . 

Charles  C.  Leigh,  a  well-known  advocate  of  temperance 
legislation,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

January  15.— Ex-Judge  George  Shea,  of  New  York 
City.... Robert  N.  Ely,  for  many  years  prominent  in 

Gteorgia  politics Most  Rev.  Lawrence  Gillooly,  Roman 

Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin.... Joseph  Whitaker,  one  of 


the  editors  of  "  Whitaker's  Almanac."". . .  .Ex.-Goy.  a  P. 
Chadwick,  of  Oregon. 

January  16.— Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Huison  Coxa,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y....John  B.  Smith,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  president  of 

the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  R.R Ex-Congressman 

Patrick  HamiU,  of  Ghirrett  County,  Md. 

January  17.— Prof .  Hiram  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H  .  ..Ge:i.  Isaac  Newton  Stiles,  a  prominent  Chicago 
lawyer. . .  .Joseph  Tasse,  member  of  the  Dominion  Senate 
for  the  Montreal  District.... Captain  Edward  S.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Quincy,  Mass. 

January  IS  —Prof  Henry  B.  Nason,  a  well-known  man 

of  science,  of  Troy,  N.  Y Miss  Mary  L.  Stevenson, 

eldest  daughter  of  the  Vioe-Preaident . .  ..Maroellus  Strong, 
a  veteran  printer  and  publisher  of  Wisconsin. 

January  10  —Prof.  Augustus  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia 
College ....  Moritz  Carriere,  German  essayist. 

January  20.— Major  Joseph  W  Paddock,  Government 
Director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
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From  Judge  (New  York). 
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A  PB0MI8B  OP  A  HAPPIER  NEW  YEAR  FOR  ANDROMEDA. 

Dr.  Parkhont  slays  Tammany,  the  dragon  of  New  York. 

From  L</e  (New  York). 


Pkeuddtx  CuEyn.AND  maw  an  Uncxpkctbd  Species  op 
Cuckoo  in  Senator  Hill. 

From  Harper*$  Weekly  (New  York). 


WHO   SAID   ATROCITIES? 


*'  Old  as  I  am,  my  feelinf^s  have  not  been  deadened  in 
regard  to  matters  of  such  dreadful  description.**— Mr.  Olad- 
stone'R  birthday  speech  at  Hawarden  on  the  Armenian  atroci* 
ties.— From  Punch  (London). 
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JOHN  BULL  THINKS  IT  BIGHT  TO  BEHIND  TUBKET  THAT  SHE  IS  IN  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  ABMENIA. 

From  KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 


ALL  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT. 

Tbs  Thrbb  pROiriNCES  TO  UL8TBR  :  ''  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  must  pull  tofirether  to  get  to  Land/ 
Ulstbb  :  **  Here  goes  ;  I'll  take  an  oar  this  time/* 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin). 
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TABLEAU  I  THE  »*  WILD  HORSES ''  OP  THE  CANADLA.N  PABLIAMENT. 

End  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War.— From  QHp  (Toronto).  Premier  Bowell's  diffioalt  **  manage ''  act. 

From  Grip  (Toronto). 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PADDED  ROOM. 

.What  an  innocent  man  may  be  brought  to  by  the  sensational  Press. 

From  Lika  Joko  (London). 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  COTTON    STATES  EXPOSITION. 


1.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  lat  Vice-Presideiit. 

2.  H.  H.  Cahsnii^  2A  VicePreeident. 

3.  W.  D.  Grant,  3d  Vice-President. 

4.  S.  M.  Inman,  Chairman  I^lnance  Committee. 

5.  A.  L  Konts,  Treasurer. 

6.  J.  W.  English,  Chairman  Exeoative  Committee, 


7.  Capt.  E.  L.  Tyler,  Chief  of  Transportation  Department. 

8.  Alexander  W.  Smith,  Auditor. 

9.  Capt.  James  R.  WyUe,  Chairman  Grounds  and  Bufld- 
ings  Committee. 

10.  Gen.  J.  R.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

11.  Grant  Wilkins,  Chief  of  Construction. 


THE  WORLD'S  EVENT  FOR   1895. 

THE   COTTON   STATES  AND   INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION. 


BY   CLARK   HOWELL,    EDITOR   OF  THE   ATLANTA   "CONSTITUTION." 


Atlanta  is  a  peculiar  city,  and  its  chief  character- 
istic has^ver  been  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
it  has  •surmounted  .apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  the  marvelous  development  of  the  city. 
Her  j)eople  are  never  more  contented  than  when 
working  for  Atlanta,  and  however  extreme  or  violent 
may  become  the  heat  of  factional  agitation  there  has 
never  been  a  time  whence  very  element  of  her  citizen- 
ship has  not  been  ready  to  bury  its  difference  in  its 
willingness  to  meet  on  common  ground  in  anything 
that  looked  to  the  development  of  the  city,  or  the 
material  advancement  of  her  welfare. 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE    EXPOSFTION  BUILDING 

THE  most  conspicuous  international  attraction  of 
the  current  year  will  be  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  this 
fall,  beginning  the  middle  of  September  and  continu- 
ing until  the  first  of  January,  1896. 

It  is  remarkable  to  contemplate  that  the  movement 
which  will  culminate  in  the  splendid  success  of  this 
international  enterprise  was  not  suggested  until  but 
little  more  than  a  year  ago — to  be  accurate,  the 
proposition  was  first  made  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  which  ushered  out  1893,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  first  week  of  the  year  just  passed  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Atlanta  had  taken  the  matter  under 
formal  consideration. 

The  enterprise  originated  with  Col.  William  A. 
Hemphill,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. Always  fruitful  in  resources,  and  with  a  well 
develox)ed  capacity  for  meeting  business  emergencies, 
Gol.  Hemphill,  brooding  over  the  general  depression 
which  clouded  the  exit  of  the  old  year,  and  not 
dreaming  that  the  new  year,  1894,  had  in  store  even 
more  serious  business  and  industrial  travail  than  its 
unhappy  predecessor,  devoted  his  Christmas  holidays 
of  a  year  ago  to  the  development  of  the  plan,  then 
confided  only  to  himself,  for  the  rehabilitation  at 
least  of  Atlanta's  energy,  and  it  was  to  the  writer 
that  he  first  unfolded  the  scheme.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  proposed  an  exposition  of  the  resources 
of  the  Southern  states  which,  at  the  great  World's 
Fair,  just  concluded  in  Chicago,  had  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  trivial  consideration,  not  through  fault  of  the 
management  of  the  fair,  but  because  the  states  of  the 
South,  encumbered  by  constitutional  limitations,  or 
not  appreciating  in  advance  the  magnitude  of  the 
Chicago  enterprise,  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  presented  them  of  display- 
ing to  the  world  their  limitless  resources.  Itts  true 
a  few  of  the  Southern  States  were  represented,  but 
even  with  them  the  phenomenal  scope  of  the  World's 
Fair,  with  its  endless  variety  of  exhibits  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  minimized  their  effort  and  ren- 
dered it  unsatisfactory. 


MR.  CHARLES  A.  OOLLIEB, 
President  and  Director-Oeneral. 
Atlanta  works  best  when  under  pressure  and  on 
the  upgrade,  and  the  fact  that  the  projwsed  Exx)osi- 
tion  was  launched  amidst  business  depression  which 
amounted  to  almost  a  panic  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  lent  additional  inspiration  to  the  business 
men  of  the  diy  in  their  determination  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  venture.  Indeed,  had  there  been  no  busi- 
ness stringency,  and  had  the  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
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merce  been  opened  to  their  accustomed  activity,  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  would  never  have  been  consid^*ed 
^certainly  not  until  much  more  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair,  which  had  been 
the  universal  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  as  de- 
veloped on  the  line  of  expositions,  and  which  neces- 
sarily would  overshadow  and  minimize  any  similar 
effort  by  this,  or  any  other  country,  for  years  to  come. 

But  with  dauntless  energy  Atlanta  determined 
to  erect  a  break-water  against  the  tide  of  business  de- 
pression—to apply  a  tonic,  as  it  were,  which  would 
keep  its  business  active  and  stimulate  its  physical 
system,  however  much  may  be  the  distress  of  other 
cities  and  other  sections.  Col.  Hemphill's  scheme, 
given  to  the  writer,  was  transferred  by  him  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  first 
week  in  1894  saw  the  most  representative  gathering 
of  Atlanta  business  men  ever  assembled  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  movement  immediately 
materialized,  a  committee  of  representative  business 
men  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  plan,  and  in  the 
cffice  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Inman,  the  head  of  the  greatest 
cotton  house  in  the  world,  that  conmiittee  christened 
the  undertaking  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  fixed  the  date  for  throwing  open  the 
gates  at  the  18th  of  September,  1895,  and  declared 
that  the  keynote  of  the  undertaking  would  be  the 
establishment  of  closer  trade  relations  between  the 
United  states  and  the  South,  Central  and  Latin 
American  Republics,  thus  vastly  amplifying  CoL 
Hemphill's  conception. 

Temi)orary  organization  was  effected,  a  charter 
obtained,  and  the  people  of  Atlanta  were  asked  to 
make  good  their  manifestations  of  approval  of  the 
enterprise  by  responding  to  a  call  for  a  popular  sub- 
scription of  (200,000,  which  they  did  in  less  than  ten 
days — an  achievement  unparalleled  in  the  spontaneity 
of  response  and  which  could  probably  not  have  been 
duplicated  by  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  * 

While  the  enterprise  was  in  its  formative  state  a 
special  commissioner  was  sent  to  every  leading  city 
in  the  United  States  to  confer  with  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  trade  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  approval  of  the  effort  Atlanta 
had  launched  to  open  the  channels  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America.  From 
everywhere  came  words  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval. The  representative  business  organizations  of 
almost  every  prominent  city  in  the  United  States 
passed  resolutions  of  hearty  sympathy,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  particularly  impressed  with  the  merit  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  reaching  out 
for  Central  and  South  American  business,  four-fifths 
of  which  is  now  controlled  by  Europe,  while  every 
consideration  demands  that  the  United  States  should 
at  least  command  its  just  proportion  of  the  vast  com- 
merce of  the  sister  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  us. 

New  Orleans,  Galveston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Nashville,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel* 
phia.  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  one  after  aa-- 
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other,  reeponded  approvingly ;  the  Gtovernors  of  the 
states  did  likewise,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
the  management  of  the  Exposition  was  prepared  to 
go  before  Congress  with  a  request  for  federal  recog- 
nition of  the  enterprise,  it  was  supported  by  the  un- 
hesitating and  unqualified  sentiment  of  the  leading 
trade  and  business  organizations  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Accompanying  the  Directors  of  the  Expo- 
sition to  Washington  were  prominent  business  men 
from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  while  from 
the  states  of  the  North  and  far  West  were  sent  warm 
words  of  encouragement.  Congress  appropriated 
$SOO,000  by  a  strictly  non-partisan  vote,  the  Senate 
voting  unanimously,  and  the  House  almost  so.  This 
secured  the  government  recognition  so  much  desired, 
and  so  essential  to  the  purpose  of  having  other  coun- 
tries represented,  for  without  the  United  States  as  a 
participant  the  Exposition  could  of  course  not  expect 
to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  other  countries. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  foreign  com- 
missioners to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  countries 
with  whom  we  were  seeking  more  cordial  trade  rela- 
tions, the  advantages  of  active  participation  and  ad- 
equate representation  at  the  Exposition.  Col.  I.  W. 
Avery  was  sent  to  Venezuela,  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Charles  H.  Bedding  was  dispatched  to  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  Republics  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Tis- 
dell  was  given  like  authority  for  other  South  Ameri- 
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can  countries,  and  their  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  acceptance  of  all  of  the  greatest  of  the  South 
American  powers,  the  Argentine  Republic  having 
recently  made  a.  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  its  display  at  the  World's  Fair  to  At- 
lanta, and  for  exhibiting  it  in  amplified  form.  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil  and  Honduras  have  done  likewise ;  a 
splendid  display  of  Mexican  resources  has  been  as- 
sured, and  word  is  expected  every  day  from  Chili, 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Exposition  Commission- 
ers have  been  active  in  the  foreign  field,  local  com- 
missioners have  been  at  work  at  home.  Louisiana 
was  the  first  state  to  order  a  state  exhibit ;  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina  has  recommended 
the  same  for  that  state ;  Tennessee  and  Florida  will  do 
likewise,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
G^rgia.  in  addition  to  its  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion, has  been  given  $17,500  by  the  state  for  the  col- 
lection of  an  exhibit  of  Georgia's  resources. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on  the  Exposition 
Company  passed  from  formative  state  to  preliminary 
organization,  and  from  that  to  a  permanent  basis.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Collier,  a  leading  banker  and  business  man, 
was  made  president ;  W.  A.  Hemphill,  H.  H.  Cabanias 
and  W.  D.  Grant,  the  three  vice-presidents  in  the 
order  named ;  Glen,  J.  R.  Lewis,  a  Union  veteran, 
secretary ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Kontz,  treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith,  auditor ;  Mr.  Grant  Wilkins,  Chief  of  Con- 
struction ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Publicity  and  Promotion;  Capt  E.  L. 
Tyler,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Transportation ; 
Capt.  J.  W.  English,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  Mr.  S.  M.  Inman,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Board  of  Directors  being  as 
follows : 

A.  D.  Adair,  Forrest  Adair,  J.  H.  Allen,  M.  F. 
Amorous,  H.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  E.  P.  Black,  R.  B.  Bullock,  Q.  H.  Cabaniss, 
E.  P.  Chamberlin,  C.  A.  Collier,  Q.  T.  Dodd,  R.  P. 
Dodge,  D.  O.  Dougherty,  J.  W.  English,  C.  A.  Evans, 
J.  B.  GkK>dwin,  W.  D.  Grant,  P.  H.  Harralson,  C.  E. 
Harman,  G.  W.  Harrison,  W.  A.  Hemphill,  Clark 
Howell,  E.  P.  Howell,  H.  T.  Inman,  S.  M.  Inman, 
A.  L.  Kontz,  Isaac  Liebman,  B.  J.  Lowry,  Jno.  A. 
Miller,  T.  B.  Neal,  J.  W.  Nelms,  C.  S.  Northen,  J. 
Q.  Oglesby,  H.  E.  W.  Palmer,  E.  C.  Peters,  F.  P. 
Rice,  E.  Rich,  A.  W.  Smith,  J.  J.  Spalding,  R.  D. 
Spalding,  H.  C.  Stockdell,  Jos.  Thompson,  E.  L. 
Tyler,  W.  H.  Venable,  B.  F.  Walker,  A.  J.  West, 
Grant  Wilkins,  H.  L.  Wilson,  S.  F.  Woodson,  James 
R.  Wylie. 

The  City  of  Atlanta  appropriated  $75,000  for  the 
enterprise,  and  Fulton  county,  in  which  Atlanta  is 
located,  assured  help  to  the  extent  of  |75,000,  the  city 
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guar  nteeing  in  addition  abundant  fire  and  police 
protection  and  the  use  of  the  city  water  for  hydrant 
and  lake  purposes  on  the  grounds.  The  railroads 
centering  in  Atlanta  offered  help  to  the  extent  of 
$50,000,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  guaranteed  greatly 
reduced  freight  and  i)a8senger  rates  during  the  Ex- 
position. The  grounds  of  the  old  Piedmont  Exposi- 
tion Company,  embracing  189  acres,  on  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  on  which  more  than  $800,000  had 
been  exx)ended  in  previous  successful  local  and  inter- 
state exposition  enterprises,  were  tendered  to  the  new 
Exposition  free  of  charge,  with  all  improvements. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Exposition  management  was 
enabled  to  start  business  with  an  accredited  balance 


of  nearly  $1,000,000,  including  the  government  and 
other  appropriations,  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 

There  are  no  big  salaries,  no  reckless  expenditures 
and  no  needless  appropriations  for  form  or  show. 
Day  after  day  the  directors,  consisting  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  Atlanta,  meet  to  consult 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  their 
work  is  a  work  of  love  and  a  trioute  to  their  devotion 
to  the  city.  When  committees  are  sent  to  other  cities 
or  states,  they  pay  their  own  expenses  from  their 
own  pockets,  in  order  to  avoid  encroachment  upon 
the  Exposition  fund.  Everybody  in  the  city,  from 
the  richest  landlord  to  the  street  urchin,  is  ready  to 
do  his  part;  and  all  consider  it  a  part  of  the  obligation 
of  their  citizenship  to  talk  Exposition,  and  to  talk 
Atlanta,  "  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve.*'  The  At- 
lanta newspapers  have  surrendered  their  columns  to 
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the  Exposition,  and  the  press  of  the  whole  country 
has  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  its  dealing  with  the 
enterprise,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  ear- 
nest encouragement  and  loyal  sujiport  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  magazines. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Exposition  will  be 
the  Woman's  Departmentr  and  a  special  board  of 
women  managers  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
prominent  women  of  Gleorgia  have  this  in  charge. 
Mrs,  Joseph  Thompson  is  President ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Felton,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Steele,  Secretary.  Through  their  own 
exertions  $15,000  has  been  raised  for  the  erection  of 
the  Woman's  building,  the  plans  for  which,  in  a  com- 
petitive contest,  were  accepted  from  the  design  of 
Miss  Elise  Mercur,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the  grounds. 
With  the  women  of  Atlanta  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  uppermost  theme  for  the  past 
year,  and  all  social  functions  have  been  secondary  to 
this  all  absorbing  topic.  The  women  have  worked 
like  beavers,  and  so  earnest  and  far  reaching  is  the 
Atlanta  spirit  that  even  the  little  school  children 
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bare  contributed  their  mite  toward  the  Exposition 
fund. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Exposition  will  be 
the  Negro  building,  with  a  floor  space  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  square  feet,  in  which  will  be 
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displayed  the  evidences  of  educational,  business  and 
industrial  development  of  the  negro  race  at  the  com- 
pletion of  its  thirtieth  year  of  emancipation.  The 
negroes  have  taken  unusual  interest  in  it  and  they . 
have  been  given  every  possible  assistance  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  Exposition.  This  suggests  the  fact 
that  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  as  complete  as  it 
was,  had  no  systematic  or  organized  display  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  the  negro  race,  and  the  action 
of  the  Atlanta  management  in  making  this  feature 
one  of  the  prominent  points  of  interest  of  the  Exposi- 
tion is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  good  will  and  cordial 
feeling  existing  between  Southern  white  people  and 
the  negroes — ^between  former  masters  and  former 
slaves.?  The  negroes  wanted  an  independent  exhibit 
at  Chicago,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
race  urged  upon  the  World's  Fair  Board  the  impor- 
tance of  a  building  devoted  especially  to  this  purpose. 
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Through  misconceived  fear,  however,  that  such 
recognition  might  be  construed  as  an  offense  to  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  they  were  denied  this 
privilege  at  Chicago,  whereupon  the  South  promptly 
follows,  making  evidence  of  the  sentiment  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  promises  to  make  this  display  of  the  progress 
of  the  negro  race  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the 
Atlanta  Exposition.  In  every  state  of  the  South  the 
negroes  are  organizing  for  the  collection  of  their  ex- 
hibit, and  they  already  have  met  with  such  success 
as  to  give  assurance  that  their  unique  exhibit,  valua- 
ble, as  it  will  be,  as  a  historic  contribution  of  social 
development,  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  cen- 
ters of  the  Exposition.  * 
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The  grounds  of  the  Exposition  are  beautifully 
situated  and  within  easy  access  of  the  centre  of  the 
city.  They  are  i-eached  by  five  electric  street  lines, 
and  the  Southern  Railroad  is  now  engaged  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  terminals  so  as  to  offer  easy  facility  for 
the  daily  transportation  of  immense  crowds. 

The  architect  of  the  Exposition  is  Mr.  Bradford  L. 
Gilbert,  well  knovm  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  of  the  country  and  the  designer  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  at  Chicago.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Woman's  building  and  the  Fine  Arts  building, 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Downing,  one  of  Atlanta's 
leading  architects,  Mr.  Gilbert's  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  the  other  buildings.  There  will  be  twelve 
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buildings  in  all,  as  follows  :  Government,  Manufact- 
ures and  Liberal  Arts,  Transportation,  Electricity, 
Mining  and  Forestry,  Agricultural,  Fine  Arts,  Ad- 
ministration, Woman's,  Negro,  Tobacco,  and  Horti- 
cultural. Each  of  these  buildings  is  of  liberal 
dimensions  and  of  tasty  architecture.  They  are  now 
under  construction  and  under  bonded  contract  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  June,  griving  three  months 
for  the  placing  of  the  exhibits  and  allowing  ample 
time  to  guarantee  that  the  Exix)sition  gates  will  open 
on  the  day  fixed. 

In  addition  to  the  main  buildings  above  designated 
there  will  be  numerous  pavilions,  a  theatre  and 
music  hall,  individual  state  and  foreign  buildings, 
and  an  aggregation  of  attractions  similar  to  that  of 
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the  Midway  Plaisance  at  Chicago,  bat  to  be  called 
"  The  Terraces  "  in  Atlanta.  All  of  the  striking  ex- 
hibits of  the  Chicago  Midway,  inclnding  Hagenbeck, 
the  Streets  of  Cairo,  the  German  and  Austrian 
villages,  have  been  secnred,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
contracts  have  been  made  for  an  ideal  Japanese, 
Mexican  and  Cuban  village.  This  feature  will  be 
none  the  less  interesting  in  its  sociological  aspect  than 
the  remarkable  attraction  which  gave  the  Chicago 
Midway  an  individuality  the  world  over. 

All  the  buildings  are  ranged  around  a  beautiful 
artificial  lake  of  80  acres,  supplied  by  the  pipes  of  the 
city,  from  the  Chattahoochee  river,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Nature  has  done  for  the  grounds  what  un- 
limited money  could  not  have  done,  and  when  the 
finishing  touches  have  been  put  on  and  the  gates 
opened  to  the  public,  they  will  present  a  scene  of 
natural  and  artistic  beauty  second  to  no  public  park 
on  the  American  continent. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  enterprise  within 
these  twelve  months  has  shown  that  it  came  at  an 
opportune  time.  Any  movement  or  effort  that  comes 
out  of  time  will  fall  flat,  but  the  same  movement, 
coining  when  the  public  mind  is  focussed  upon  the 
subject,  will  catch  and  spread.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Expo- 
sition. It  has  already  reached  ten  times  the  propor- 
tions upon  which  it  was  originally  projected,  and  al- 
most every  week  adds  some  important  feature. 

The  movement  for  an  increase  of  foreign  trade, 
which  springs  from  necessity,  has  been  stimulated  by 
recent  information,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
American  products  have  been  manufactured  abroad 
and  resold  in  other  foreign  countries.  For  instance, 
England  sold  to  Japan  in  a  year  $17,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  and  of  this  amount  $14,000,000  consisted 
of  cotton  goods.  Almost  every  pound  of  this  ma- 
terial came  from  the  Southern  States,  but  com- 
paratively a  small  proportion  of  the  $14,000,000 
was  paid  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  cotton,  four- 
ounce  goods  having  been  sold  to  Japan  for  as  much 
per  yard  as  England  paid  us  per  pound  for  cotton. 
This  shows  what  the  South  could  do  to  add  to  the 
profits  of  the  cotton  crop  if  the  whole  of  it  was  manu- 
factured in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  fields.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  an  important  movement  by  New 
England  cotton  spinners  has  developed  within  the 
past  few  months  for  the  erection  of  extensive  cotton 
mills  in  Georgia  and  gther  Southern  States.  Every 
week  brings  the  news  of  some  new  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  investment  is  con- 
tinued the  bulk  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  will 


soon  be  done  in  the  Southern  States.  This  prospect 
has  suggested  the  opportunity  for  a  new  conquest  in 
the  markets  of  South  America,  where  Great  Britain 
has,  up  to  this  date,  held  sway  in  the  sale  of  cotton 
goods — the  line  which  we  should  have  monopolized. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  customer  for  the 
products  of  Latin  America,  but  Latin  America  buys 
much  less  from  this  country  than  of  Great  Britain  or 
France.  The  handbook  of  American  republics,  issued 
by  the  bureau  operated  in  connection  with  the  State 
I>Bpartment  at  Washington,  gives  a  compilation  of 
the  exports  of  the  Latin  American  countries  by  des- 
tinations, and  of  the  imports  by  sources,  as  follows  : 

■XPORTS    FROM    LATIN  AMERICAN    COUNTRIES    BT  DIflTINA- 
TI0M8. 

United  SUtea ia)T.»4,a» 

United  Kingdom 80,484,fiOB 

France 127,015,687 

Qermany 8S,fiia,714 

Spain l&,tt5Je7S 

Italy 6,00B,»i 

Belgium 44,604,1(17 

Total $576,121,087 

IMPORTS    INTO  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  BT  SOURCES. 

United  SUtes : $90,804,640 

United  Kingdom in,241,778 

Prance 100,962100 

Qermany 62,237,906 

Spain 2t(,774.150 

Italy ia649,9a 

Belgium 83,200,666 

Total $505,868,166 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  this  country  buys 
more  than  a  third  of  the  surplus  products  of  Latin 
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America,  it  sells  those  countries  litMe  more  than  a 
sixth  of  what  they  buy.  We  are  their  best  customer, 
but  we  come  in  third  for  their  patronage.  England 
sells  them  nearly  twice  as  much  and  France  a  fifth 
more,  though  we  buy  about  as  much  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  fingland  and  France  together.  This  is  an  un- 
natural condition.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  these 
countries  to  trade  with  those  who  trade  with  them. 
"One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  is  a  principle 
good  in  international  trade  as  it  is  in  the  every  day 
life  of  individuals,  and  when  unnatural  or  artificial 
conditions  prevent  or  delay  such  reciprocity  of  trade, 
it  tends  to  assert  itself  in  spite  of  those  obstacles.  A 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  clearly  traceable  in 
the  growth  of  imports  into  Latin  America. 
The  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  United  States 
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to  Latin  America  grew  from  $10,501 ,006  in  1870  to 
$17,407,693  ya  1891.  The  total  exports  from  the 
IJnited  States  to  Latin  America  in  1885  were  only 
$61,787,949.  In  1891  they  were  $87,879,134,  and  in 
1892.  $90,804,640.  These  fignres  cover  the  trade  of  27 
Connies.  Each  of  these,  excepting  foar,  shows 
an  iocrease  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  These 
are  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  which 
boug^ht  fewer  goods  because  of  the  fiuancial  depres- 
sion ;  Columbia,  whose  purchasing  power  was  de- 
creased by  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  Ecuador,  which  suffered  from  a  failure  of 
the  cacao  crop. 

These  figures  are  especially  encouraging  when  the 
extent  of  the  field  and  the  magnitude  of  the  oppor- 
tunity are  considered.  With  an  area  of  more  than 
eight  million  square  miles  and  a  population  of  sixty 
millions,  Latin  America,  with  trade  relations  invit- 
ing her  i)eople  here,  should  furnish  the  most  liberal 
patron  of  American  manufacturers.  In  spite  of  the 
great  opportunity  shown  by  the  above  statistics, 
there  has  been  comparatively  slow  progress  in  the  in- 
crease of  trade  between  South  American  countries 


and  the  United  States.  What  progress  has  been  made 
was  in  spite  of  obstacles  almost  insuperable.  These 
obstacles  may  be  considered  somewhat  in  detail,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  trade 
relations  between  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
pro8i)ect  for  increasing  those  relations  in  the  future. 

The  first  obstacle  is  one  of  transportation.  Nearly 
all  the  steamship  lines  which  enter  the  ports  of  South 
America  are  owned  and  operated  in  Europe.  It  is 
often  necessary  for  an  American,  setting  out  from 
New  York,  to  go  by  way  of  England  in  order  to  reach 
Brazil.  Comparatively  few  lines  ply  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  South  America.  This 
obstacle  retards  both  passenger  and  freight  business, 
and  as  there  are  ample  facilities  for  travel  and  traffic 
between  the  principal  South  AmiBrican  ports  and  the 
leading  cities  of  the  old  world,  the  natural  result  is 
that  England,  France,  G^ermany,  Belgium  and  Spain 
have  almost  monopolized  the  trade  with  South 
America.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  we  have  better 
connections,  this  country  has  its  share  of  trade. 

Another  obstacle  exists  in  the  difference  of  language. 
South  America  is  filled  with  Spanish  speaking  people, 
and  their  natural  relations,  following  the  genius  of 
their  civilization,  would  lead  them  to  deal  in  com- 
merce with  the  mother  country.  Many  of  the  higher 
classes  are  educated  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  France  and  Spain.  Comparatively 
few  of  them  ever  come  to  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  The  culture  of  South  American  cities  is 
more  directly  in  touch  with  the  culture  of  Europe 
than  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  takes  its  inspiration  from  those  sources.  This 
is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  England  does  a  larger  export  business  with  South 
America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Over  against  these  obstacles  there  are  advantages 
which  go  to  encourage  the  ambitious  and  enterpris- 
ing Americans.  Some  are  semi-political  in  their  nat- 
ure. Politically  speaking.  South  American  coun- 
tries have  left  their  old  moorings  and  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  whence 
they  sprung.  Brazil  was  the  last  of  the  monarchies, 
and  after  a  few  years  the  experiment  of  republican 
government  seems  to  be  pretty  well  advanced  toward 
stability  in  that  country.  The  Brazilian  republic 
has  already  stood  the  test  of  civil  war,  and  her  sym- 
pathies are  .naturally  drawn  toward  the  Southern 
states,  which  for  thirty  years  have  been  working 
out  slowly  and  painfully  the  industrial  and  social 
problem  precipitated  upon  our  southern  neighbor  by 
the  emancipation  of  four  million  of  slaves.  This 
sympathy  is  to  some  extent  shared  by  all  the  coun- 
tries of  South  and  Central  America,  and  also  by 
Mexico.  In  all  of  them  mixed  populations  are  to  be 
governed  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Southern  republics 
must  naturally  look  to  the  cotton  states  of  America 
for  precedents  and  suggestions  for  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem,  rather  than  to  the  old  world, 
which  is  tenanted  largely  by  homogeneous  popula 
tions. 
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Another  bond  of  sympathy  of  a  ^litical  nature  is 
founded  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  "America  for 
Americans."  The  extent  to  which  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  South  American  countries  was  shown  at 
Bio  Janeiro  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  James 
Monroe.  It  was  a  significant  coincidence  that  the 
comer  stone  of  this  statue  was  laid  while  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  was  in  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  the  Exposition  to  the  Brazilian 
government.  Very  appropriately  the  Commissioner 
was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  his  remarks  pointed  out  the  bond  of  union 
suggested  so  eloquently  by  such  a  statue; 

Closely  connected  with  this  idea  is  the  project  for 
building  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  believed 
that  the  completion  of  that  canal  will  work  a  revolu- 
tion in  commerce  not  second  to  the  one  wrought  by 
the  completion  of  the  Suez  canal.  All  persons  who 
have  had  to  do  with  international  commerce  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  last  named  achievement, 
which  changed  the  route  of  oriental  commerce,  send- 
ing through  the  Mediterranean  the  vast  stream  of 
traffic  which  had  hitherto  crossed  the  equator,  plod- 
ding tediously  around  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  The 
shortening  of  the  distance  and  the  decrease  of  the  ex- 
pense for  oriental  travel  and  traffic,  coming  at  a  time 
when  steam  navigation  effected  still  further  econo- 
mies, has  trebled  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  new  waterway,  opening  up  the  same  field 
in  Asia,  and  also  those  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia to  American  manufacturers,  by  cutting  off  the 
tedious  and  perilous  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  will 
add  practically  two  new  continents  to  our  market. 
The  Nicaragua  canal  will  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  by  water 
nine  thousand  miles,  and  will  have  an  inunense 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  travel  and  traffic  between  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  states  of  America.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  ocean  freights  cost  the  carrier 
about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  ton  mil^  while  the 
same  freights  cost  the  railroads  about  six-tenths  of  a 
cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  upon  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  United  States  alone  will  amount 
to  a  revolution.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  sailing  vessel  can  carry  a  load  from  Oregon  to 
Maine  around  Cape  Horn  without  losing  money. 
This  being  true,  an  ocean  steamer,  passing  through 
the  canal,  would  be  formidable  competition  for  trans- 
continental railroads.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the 
effect.  Chicago  is  the  grain  market  of  the  country, 
and  within  a  short  time  completion  of  the  Hennepin 
Canal  will  place  that  city  practically  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Thus  a  waterway  will  be 
established  from  the  granary  of  the  continent  by  way 
of  New  Orleans  to  Europe.  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  furnish  forty-five  thou- 
sand miles  of  navigation,  equal  to  one- fourth  of  the 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  and  touching 
the  seat  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  many 
others  of  vast  importance,  as  well  as  practically  the 


whole  of  the  region  which  furnishes  our  exports  of 
cotton  and  grain.  When  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is 
opened,  this  vast  region  will  be  placed  in  touch  witii 
the  whole  world  by  water,  with  the  result  that  trans- 
portation will  be  so  far  cheapened  as  to  make  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  formidable  com- 
petitors with  those  of  every  foreign  country.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  with  this  prospect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  be  organizing  for  new  con- 
quest in  the  world's  market ;  neither  is  it  surprising^ 
that  this  Exposition,  intended  primarily  to  promote 
such  extension  of  trade,  has  had  rapid  and  surprising 
growth. 

Admitting  that  such  a  movement  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  existing  conditions,  why  should  it  originate 
in  the  Southern  states,  ^Wch  are  supposed  to  be  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  country  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  ?  This  question  might  well  open 
a  volume  of  history,  for  it  reaches  back  to  the  train 
of  circumstances  which  began  years  before  the  Civil 
War  and  cast  the  line  of  Southern  industry  upon 
agriculture  rather  than  upon  manufactures.  Those 
circumstances  ceased  to  exist  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  That  event  precipitated  an  industrial 
revolution  which  has  been  in  progress  thirty  years. 
It  has  so  far  progressed  that  the  South  may  now  enter 
the  field  of  competition  with  confidence  that  it  is 
well  equipped  to  contend  with  the  most  favored  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  The  very  fact  that  the  Southern 
states  have  been  behind  in  the  race  of  progress  puts 
energy  into  their  nerves.  The  people  of  these  states 
are  by  nature  leaders.  They  have  ever  been  con- 
spicuous in  politics  and  statemanship,  as  they  are 
now  forging  to  the  front  in  literature  and  the  arts. 
They  realized  the  opportunity  of  the  present.  The 
fact  that  the  South  was  not  adequately  represented 
at  Chicago  because  of  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the'  Southeni  states  led  to  the  movement 
which  has  crystallized  in  this  Exposition  and  which 
promises  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Atlanta,  the  most  enterprising  city  in  the  South, 
was  the  first  to  see  the  opportunity  above  outlined, 
and  while  the  idea  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  others, 
her  wideawake  people  were  up  and  doing.  While 
some  of  the  more  conservative  cities  of  the  South 
were  still  unable  to  take  Atlanta  seriously,  she  had 
gone  before  Congress  with  an  application  for  an  ap- 
propriation which  would  put  the  Exposition  upon  an 
international  plane.  This  is  the  reason  why  Atlanta 
and  the  Southern  states  are  responsible  for  an  EIxpo- 
sition  which  promises  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  not  only  in  the  business  of  this  section  and  this 
country,  but  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  entire 
world.  Further  than  that,  its  consequences  cannot 
be  without  far  reaching  political  effect,  for  its  tend- 
ency must  be  to  unite  all  the  republics  of  North  and 
South  America  in  the  bond  of  close  and  profitable 
commercial  relations,  and  with  the  closer  intercourse 
between  their  people,  will  make  the  American  doc- 
trine the  prominent  idea  in  the  politics  of  all  Ameri- 
can nations. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT   IN    MANITOBA. 


BY   E.    V.   SMALLEY. 


WE  Americans  are  well  satisfied  with  our  forms 
of  government,  State  and  National— just  as 
joong  folks  are  pleased  with  their  own  personidities — 
and  we  often  wonder  that  other  sensible  people  cling 
to  older  forms  that  seem  to  us  ontgrown  ;  and  espe- 
daliy  do  we  wonder  that  there  shoold  be  such  people 
on  this  new  and  inspiring  American  continent.  We 
are  not  as  ready  to  admit  as  we  should  be  that  there 
may  be  much  that  is  good  in  those  old  forms  and 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  environment  6f  the 
people  that  hold  them  dear.  On  our  northern  border 
lies  a  semi-independent  nation  of  five  millions  of  in- 
habitants. That  nation  holds  fast,  with  reverence 
and  affection,  to  many  of  the  old  English  ideas  and 
methods  of  government,  modif3ring  them  to  suit  its 
own  peculiar  conditions  and  modes  of  thought  by  a 
careful  study  of  our  Federal  system.  A  survey  of  the 
governmental  scheme  of  these  near  neighbors  and 
kindred  of  ours,  as  it  has  worked  out  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  most  progrressive  of  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, the  great  prairie  Province  of  Manitoba,  is  the 
motive  of  this  article. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  borders  upon  the  States 
of  Minnesota  a^d  North  Dakota  and  its  settled 
agricultural  portion  is  co-extensive,  from  east  to 
west,  with  that  of  those  two  states  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  extends  from  the  wooded  region  which  bounds  the 
Bed  River  Valley  on  the  east  to  the  one  hundred  and 
second  meridian  of  longitude.  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  Province  is  suitable  for  farming.  The  fertile 
district  is  75  miles  wide  from  south  to  north  where  the 
pine  forests  leave  off  and  the  level  prairie  begins.  It 
broadens  out  as  you  go  westward  until  it  attains  a 
breadth  of  150  miles  at  the  boundary  of  the  Territory 
of  Assiniboia.  This  fertile  region  is  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  the  vast  mid-continental  plain  which 
reaches  southward  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  The 
prairies  leave  off  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
two  long  narrow  lakes  of  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba, 
which  lie  parallel  to  each  other  and  reach  down  into 
the  Province  for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  The  north- 
em  part  of  Lake  Manitoba  w  called  on  the  maps 
Winnipegosis,  but  is  separated  from  the  southern  pcu*t 
only  by  a  narrow  stretch  of  swampy  land  and  is 
practically  the  same  body  of  water. 

On  the  1,000  miles  of  shore  line  of  these  two  lakes 
there  is  not  a  single  town  or  a  single  important  farm- 
ing settlement  The  country  is  desolate,  frigid  and 
barr^  and  is  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of 
aspen  and  jack  pine.  West  of  Lake  Manitoba  there 
is  a  region  of  considerable  extent  that  may  be  char- 
acterized as  the  debatable  land  of  agriculture.    Farm- 


efrs  have  penetrated  it  here  and  there  and  it  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  sustain  a  considerable  population 
when  made  accessible  by  railroads.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  region  are  the  Duck  Mountains,  which  at- 
tain an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

BBTTLEMKNT  AND  POPULATION. 

Although  a  new  country  in  all  essential  features, 
Manitoba  has  a  history  dating  back  to  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  when  the  adventurous  Lord  Selkirk 
sent  out  his  band  of  Scotch  farmers  to  occupy  the 
handsome  plains  along  the  Red  River.  These  people 
made  their  first  settlement  where  the  Pembina  River 
joins  the  Red,  and  where  the  present  town  of  Pem- 
bina in  North  Dakota  stands.  They  did  not  learn 
that  they  were  on  the  American  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  until 
1828,  when  a  United  States  military  expedition  under 
Major  Long  demonstrated  this  fact  and  set  up  a  post 
at  tte  point  where*that  parallel  crosses  the  Red  River. 
Thereupon  the  settlers  embarked  in  their  batteaux 
with  their  goods  and  implements  and  floated  north- 
ward until  sure  that  they  were  safely  under  the 
British  flag.  The  Selkirk  settlement  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  French  Canadian  trappers,  voyageurs 
and  half-breeds,  and  came  under  the  government  of 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  that  venerable,  quaint 
and  still  vital  corporation  which  ruled  all  the  vast 
Canadian  northwest,  with  full  power  over  life  and 
property,  until  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  organ- 
ized in  1870  and  separated  from  Prince  Rupert's 
Land.  A  raihroad  reached  Winnipeg  from  St.  Paul 
early  in  the  seventies,  and  then  began  a  flow  of  immi- 
gration, which  increased  in  volume  with  the  opening 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  in  1882,  and  began 
to  slacken  up  perceptibly  in  1885.  This  great  move- 
ment of  population  to  Manitoba  was  contemporaneous 
with  that  which  rapidly  developed  northern  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota.  The  motive,  as  in  those  two 
States,  was  the  raising  of  wheat  up6n  land  which  the 
settlers  obtained  without  price  from  the  government 
or  purchased  from  railroad  grants  at  very  low 
figures.  When  wheat  began  to  decline  in  price,  and 
the  hope  that  it  would  return  to  the  old  figures  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  was  deferred  so  long  as  to  make 
the  hearts  of  northwestern  farmers  sick,  the  tide  of 
immigration  ebbed  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  both  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  government  to  stimulate 
and  continue  this  much  desired  movement  of  popula- 
tion, but  the  results  of  these  efforts  in  recent  years 
have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory.    There  is  still  some 
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influx  of  new  people  from  year 
to  year,  but  they  come  in  singly 
and  in  families  and  no  longer 
by  trainloaas,  and  they  disperse 
themselves  over  the  country 
without  attracting  much  notice, 
and  without  the  guidance  of 
government  or  railway  agents. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  fertile  area  of  Manitoba  is 
of  about  the  same  extent  as  that 
portion  of  North  Dakota  where 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall  for 
safe  fanning,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  prairie  Province  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  our 
contiguous  prairie  State.  Mani- 
toba has  to-day  about  185,000 
people  and  this  is  the  estimated 
present  population  of  North 
Dakota.  The  resources  of  the 
two  are  identical  and  are  purely 
agricultural.  One  interesting 
point  of  difference  is  observed, 
however.  Fargo,  the  largest 
town  in  North  Dakota,  has 
only  7,000  inhabitants,  whereas 
Winnipeg,  the  chief  town  of  Manitoba,  now  claims 
36,000  and  probably  can  easily  count  30.000.  Win- 
nipeg has  in  fact  as  many  i)eople  as  all  the  im- 
portant towns  of  North  Dakota  lumped  together.  We 
can  readily  account  for  this  apparent  incongruity  by 
the  isolation  of  Winnipeg  from  the  well  settled  por- 
tions of  western  Canada,  from  which  it  is  cut  off  by 
a  thousand  miles  of  rocky  and  barren  wilderness,  and 
by  the  tariff  wall  on  the  south,  which  practically 
prevents  commercial  intercourse  with  the  northern 
States  of  the  Union.  The  trade  the  Canadian  north- 
west furnishes  in  all  the  vast  region  lying  between 
the  Lake  Superior  wilderness  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains on  the  west  is  thus  pretty  well  ccaralled  for  the 
merchants  of  Winnipeg. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  elements  of  popula- 
tion in  this  interesting  prairie  Province  we  find  that 
the  French  Canadians  and  French  half-breeds,  who 
were  first  in  the  country,  dividing  up  the  Red  River 
lands  into  long  narrow  riparian  strips  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kindred  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  number 
about  16,000  and  that  their  neighbors  on  both  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  Mennonit«s,  whose  language  is 
German,  and  who  came  from  southern  Russia,  are 
about  equally  strong.  The  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians, coming  mainly  from  Ontario,  probably  num- 
ber 75,000  and  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  with 
whom  they  are  closely  affiliated,  may  perhaps  be 
estimated  at  50,000.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Over- 
mans and  Scandinavians  and  a  considerable  colony 
of  Icelanders,— probably  as  many  as  10.000,— at- 
tracted to  Manitoba  by  special  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  local  government. 

Here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  solid  state.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  classes  which  has  not  enjoyed  the 
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advantages  of  a  common  school  education.  A  few  of 
the  French  Canadian  half-breeds  cannot  read  and 
write,  but  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  education 
among  them  has,  until  recently,  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  their  priests.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of 
the  population  of  Manitoba  that  it  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  cardinal  virtues  which  go  to  the 
building  up  of  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity in  a  new  region — ^habits  of  industry,  thrift  and 
integrity,  religious  convictions,  high  moral  standards 
and  an  inherent  aptitude  for  business  affairs.  It  is  a 
country  without  paupers  and  with  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  criminals. 

A  DEPENDENCY  OF  A  DEPENDENCY. 

■The  current  idea  of  the  political  system  of  Canada 
entertained  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  Provinces 
are  closely  analogous  in  their  governmental  powers 
and  their  relations  to  the  central  government  to  the 
States  of  our  Union.  This  is  an  error.  A  Canadian 
Province  is  a  dependency  of  a  dependency,  and  the 
hand  of  paternalism  is  felt  at  times  in  repressive  and 
restrictive  ways  and  at  times  in  the  generous  giving 
of  money  from  the  Dominion  Treasury  without 
nrach  uniformity  of  method  or  continuity  of  pur- 
pose. Any  act  of  a  Provincial  legislature  may  be 
"  disallowed'*  and  thus  rendered  void  by  the  cabinet 
at  Ottawa,  and  any  act  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
may  be  **  disallowed  "  by  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  London.  There  is  no  court  of  last  resort  in 
Canada  for  cases  purely  Provincial  in  their  nature 
and  no  court  of  last  resort  for  cases  of  a  Federal 
nature.  In  either  class  of  cases  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.    This  is  to  carry  out  the  theory  that  every 
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BritiBh  subject  has  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
ioot  of  the  throne — a  privilege,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, not  a  right,  for  leave  mnst  be  asked  and  ob- 
tained of  the  Privy  Council  before  any  question  can 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  its  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. That  committee,  composed  of  a  little  group  of 
able  lawyers,  named  by  the  Queen  through  her 
Prime  Minister,  is  the  knot  that  holds  together  all 
the  threads  of  the  vast  British  Colonial  system. 
With  all  the  liberal  measure  of  self  government  en- 
joyed by  the  Colonies  and  Province  under  the  British 
flaig  the  monarchical  idea  is  still  paramount  and  the 
sovereign,  acting  through  her  Privy  Council,  is  the 
final  arbiter. 

A  Canadian  Province  makes  its  own  local  laws, 
but  they  are  interpreted  by  a  judiciary  appointed  by 
the  central  government,  and  they  are  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  a  militia  organized  and  officered  by 
that  government.  The  functions  of  the  Provinces 
and  their  relations  to  the  Federal  government  are 
defined  in  what  is  known  as  the  British  North 
America  act  and  this  is  in  reality  the  written  consti- 
tution of  Canada.  In  the  case  of  Manitoba  the 
Provincial  constitution  is  an  act  of  the  Imperial  par- 
liament establishing  its  boundaries  and  providing  for 
its  admission  to  the  Federation. 

Constitutional  exx>ounders  are  not  wanting  in  Can- 
ada, and  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  British  North  Ameriea  act. 
The  same  differences  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  own  national  history  between 
Federals  and  anti-Federals  prevail  in  the  Dominion. 
On  one  side  the  desire  is  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
power,  and  on  the  other  to  enlarge  the  i>owers  of  the 
Provinces.  The  general  theory  of  the  Canadian  po- 
litical system  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  United 
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States  in  this  particular— the  powers  not  expressly 
granted  to  the  Provinces  belong  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, whereas  with  us  the  powers  not  given  by 
the  constitution  to  the  Federal  government  belong 
to  the  states  and  the  people  thereof.  In  our  republic 
the  source  of  power  is  the  people ;  in  Canada  it  is 
the  sovereign  who  has  graciously  surrendered  certain 
privileges  to  the  Dominion  government,  which  in 
turn  confers  certain  of  those  privileges  on  the 
Provinces. 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  MANITOBA. 

The  political  unit  in  Manitoba  is  not  the  county  or 
township,  for  there  are  no  such  organizations,  but 
the  municipality,  which  covers  as  a  rule  about  as 
much  territory  as  the  average  county  of  the  Dakotas, 
Iowa  or  Kansas.  The  municipality  is  to  a  limited 
extent  a  little  republic.  It  possesses  certain  law 
making  powers  which  are  not  possesned  by  any 
American  county.  It  elects  a  council  of  six  mem- 
bers, the  chairman  of  which  is  called  the  Reeve,  in 
the  case  of  rural  municipalities  and  the  Mayor  in 
towns  and  cities.  The  Reeve  is  elected  as  such  by 
the  x)eople  instead  of  being  chosen  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  There  are  three  kinds  of  munic- 
ipalities—rural, town  and  city.  The  operations  of 
town  and  city  government  here  are  so  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  our  American  towns  and  cities 
that  they  need  not  be  described.  The  council  of 
a  rural  municipality  passes  ordinances  called  by- 
laws, which  have  the  force  of  law  and  which  pro- 
vide for  the  building  and  repairing  of  roads,  bridges, 
town  halls,  etc.,  regulate  dairies,  food  inspection  and 
vagrancy,  provide  for  public  health  interests,  the 
methods  of  building  and  construction,  the  destruction 
of  noxious  weeds  and  wild  animals,  the  herding  of 
cattle,  the  fencing  of  land,  huckr 
sters  and  markets,  the  support  of 
{>aupers.  if  there  are  any,  and  very 
few  are  found  in  Manitoba,  the 
licensing  of  exhibitions  and  billiard 
rooms,  but  not  liquor  sellers,  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  give  sub- 
sidies of  money  to  aid  grist  mills 
and  other  public  improvements.  It 
will  be  seen  that  here  is  a  wide  range 
of  law  making  x)ower  which  in  the 
United  States  belongs  to  State  legis- 
latures. Curiously  enough,  however, 
the  municipality  does  not  establish 
schools  or  levy  taxes  for  their  sup- 
port. School  districts  are  formed 
under  a  general  Provincial  act  and 
each  has  the  power  to  elect  its  own 
trustees  and  levy  its  own  school 
taxes.  The  municipality  is  bound, 
however,  to  give  a  small  grant  of 
money  to  each  school  district  and 
this  is  supplemented  by  another 
grant  from  the  Provincial  Treasury. 
Another  odd  feature  of  the  Manitoba 
system  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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municipality  is  not  allowed  to  elect  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  a  constable  to  enforce  its  own  ordinances. 
These  officers  are  named  by  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment, so  that  while  the  people  of  a  municipality  have 
the  privilege  of  regulating  their  own  affairs  by  a  great 
variety  of  local  by-laws  they  must  depend  on  a  higher 
power  to  put  them  in  force.  This  is  where  the  paternal 
system  reaches  down  to  every  man's  hearth  stone. 
This  system  is,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  benev- 
olent as  well  as  restrictive,  for  in  cases  where  a  public 
road  or  bridge  is  likely  to  cost  more  than  the  people  of 
a  municipality-think  they  can  afford  to  spend  on  it 
they  go  to  the  legislature  at  Winnipeg  and  ask  for  a 
grant  to  help  them  out,  with  pretty  good  assurance 
that  they  will  get  what  they  want.  Usualiy  the 
Provincial  government  undertakes  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  every  bridge  over  a  large  stream.  The  munic- 
ipality makes  up  its  own  list  of  voters.  They  must 
be  21  years  of  age,  must  be  the  owners,  tenants  or 
occupants  of  land  or  farmers'  sons.  They  must  also 
be  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  by  birth  or  naturaliza- 
tion. The  clerk  of  the  council  makes  out  the  list,  it 
is  revised  by  the  council  and  x>osted  up,  and  any  one 
who  feels  himself  wrongfully  excluded  has  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  district  court.  In  municipal  elections 
women  who  are  owners  or  occupants  of  land  have 
the  same  right  of  suffrage  as  men,  and  they  can  also 
vote  in  school  districts  for  trustees. 

THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

Manitoba  is  divided,  into  three  Judicial  Districts, 
each  having  its  assize  town,  with  a  coi^rt  house  and 
jail.  These  towns  are  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie 
and  Brandon.  The  judges,  taking  title  from  the  On- 
tario judicia)  system,  are  known  as  County  CJourt 
judges.  They  are  appointed  by  the  government  at 
Ottawa  and  hold  their  positions  for  life.  As  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  people  to  have  all  the  cases  in 
any  district  tried  at  one  of  these  three  towns,  the 
judges  travel  circuit  and  hold  court  in  almost  every 
municipality,  using  ptiblic  halls  and  school  houses  for 
their  court  rooms.  For  each  judicial  district  a  sheriff 
and  clerk  are  appointed  by  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment and  there  are  a  number  of  bailiffs.  All  these 
officials  hold  their  positions  during  the  continu- 
ance in  power  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong. 
From  the  CJounty  Court  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Province,  which  consists  of  four 
judges  holding  office  for  life  and  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  government.  These  judges  wear  gowns 
and  maintain  a  great  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  En- 
glish dignity  of  the  bench.  A  Superior  Court  is  held 
by  one  of  the  judges  in  each  of  the  assize  towns,  and 
a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  composed  of  all  four  sits 
in  Winnipeg.  The  lawyers  practicing  in  this  court 
have  a  little  aristocracy  among  themselves — the  bar- 
risters forming  the  lower  grade  and  the  Queen's 
Counsels  the  upper  rank.  Queen's  Counsel  is  a  title 
conferred  by  the  Dominion  government,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  lawyers  who  support  the  party  in  power  or  upon 
those  of  the  opposite  side  whom  it  is  good  policy  to 
conciliate.    Thus  we  see  that  the  paternal  system 


touches  the  bar  throughout  the  Dominion.  A  barris- 
ter wears  a  black  rep  gown  and  carries  his  papers  in  a 
gI^een  bag.  The  Q.  C.  appears  in  all  the  dignity  of 
flowing  silk  and  canies  a  red  bag.  A  lawyer  will,  as 
a  rule,  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  political  work  in  the 
hope  of  being  rewarded  with  a  silk  gown,  a  red  bag 
and  the  letters  Q.  C.  after  his  name.  From  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  and  this  may  be  done 
where  the  question  at  issue  is  of  purely  a  local  or 
Provincial  character  as  well  as  when  it  involves  the 
consideration  of  iWeral  law.  A  further  appeal  can 
be  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England, 
and  by  consent  of  both  parties  a  case  can  be  taken 
from  the  full  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil  without  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ot- 
tawa at  all.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  often  been  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

A    FIGUREHEAD  EXECUTIVB. 

The  executive  of  a  Canadian  Province  is  styled  the 
Lieutenant-GK>vemor  and  is  surrounded  with  a  good 
deal  of  dignity.    A  large  mansion  is  provided  for  him 
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at  public  expense ;  the  grounds  are  kept  in  handsome 
order,  and  the  building  is  furnished,  heated,  and 
maintained  in  repair  without  any  cost  to  him.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  $10,000,  and  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sign  a  few  papers  which  are  presented 
to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  Premier,  and  con- 
cerning which  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  no  discretion. 
He  is  merely  an  ornamental  figurehead  for  the  gov- 
ernmental system.  His  appointment  is  by  the  minis- 
try at  Ottawa  and  is  the  reward  for  faithful  political 
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service  to  the  party  in  i)Ower.  He  is  expected  to  live 
in  a  liberal  manner  and  to  entertain  snch  distin- 
gnished  people  as  may  visit  his  capital.  Once  a  week 
he  gives  a  pnblic  reception,  and  at  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  the  local  parliament  he  invites  all  the 
members  to  a  state  dinner.  He  may  cherish  his  politi- 
cal opinions  in  private,  bnt  it  would  be  a  grave  breach 
of  decorum  were  he  to  make  a  speech  defending  them 
or  write  an  article  expressing  his  views,  or  should  he 
endeavor  by  his  personal  influence  to  forward  his  po- 
litical ideas  in  the  administration.  Theoretically  he 
represents  the  Governor-General  as  the  Governor- 
General  represents  the  Queen. 

The  real  governor  of  the  Province  is  the  Premier, 
bat  he  does  not  have  the  powers  of  a  governor  of 
an  American  state,  and  acts  only  through  the  council 
of  ministers.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of 
the  Canadian  political  system,  to  the  mind  of  an 
American  observer,  is  an  executive  who  does  not  exe- 
cute, but  is  merely  a  digniiied  and  ornamental  ap- 
pendage. In  Manitoba,  which  is  the  most  radical  of 
the  Canadian  Provinces  in  political  thought,  there  is 
a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have  a 
change  which  will  enable  them  to  elect  their  own 
governor. 

The  present  Lieutenant-GKjvemor,  the  Honorable 
Dr.  John  Christian  Schultz,  was  a  man  of  mark  in 
the  early  days  of  the  little  settlement  which  clustered 
around  the  Hudson's  Bay  trading  post  of  Fort  Gharry, 
and  in  time  gfre  w  into  the  present  xAty  of  Winnipeg. 
He  was  a  merchant  and  a  practicing  physician,  and 
in  the  difficulties  with  the  rebellious  French  half- 
breeds  in  1870  he  played  a  conspicuous  and  somewhat 
heroic  jxart.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  rebels,  es- 
caped and  made  a  journey  on  foot,  with  a  single  com- 
paniSn,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  through  thewilderuess 
which  lies  between  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Superior, 
carrying  to  the  Canadian  government  the  news  of  the 
insurgent  uprising.  (Governor  Schultz  is  now  serv- 
ing his  seventh  year,  although  the  customary  term  of 
a  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor8hip  is  limited  to  five  years. 
He  comes  of  mixed  Scotch  and  German  ancestry.  He 
is  of  tall  and  striking  personal  appearance  and  is  an 
interesting  conversationalist  on  all  matters  which 
concern  the  early  history  and  recent  development  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest.  Mrs.  Schultz  is  an  admira- 
ble hostess,  and  the  weekly  receptions  at  Government 
House  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  social 
life  in  Winnipeg. 

A  LEGI8LATUKE    COMPOSED  OP  A  SINGLE  HOUSE. 

The  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  consists 
of  a  single  house,  known  as  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly and  popularly  called  the  Provincial  parliament. 
It  has  40  members,  elected  from  as  many  electoral 
districts.  They  do  not  prefix  the  title  of  Hon.  to 
their  names,  as  do  the  members  of  our  stAte  legisla- 
tures, but  add  tiie  letters  M.  P.  P.  (Member  of  the 
Provincial  Parhament).  They  are  elected  for  four 
years  and  receive  $600  a  year,  not  as  a  salary  but.  as 
an  indemnity  for  exi)enses.  They  also  draw  mileage 
and  each  member  receives  a  moderate  amount  of 


stationery  and  a  leather  valise.  The  speaker  is  fur- 
nished with  a  hat  and  gown  at  the  public  expense  and 
at  a  cost  of  $85.  While  the  term  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  is  four  years  it  may  go  to  pieces  at  any 
time  when  the  government  is  unable  to  command 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  House.  In  such  an 
event  a  new  election  is  ordere<l,  and  should  the  gov- 
ernment fail  to  secure  a  majority  at  such  election  the- 
ministry  send  in  their  resignations  and  the  Lieuten* 
ant-Governor  summons  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  form  a  new  ministry. 

This  is  the  English  parliamentary  system,  adopted 
for  the  Dominion  by  the  British  North  America  act 
and  in  vogue  in  all  the  Provinces.  The  Canadians 
appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  it.  They  argue 
that  it  is  better  than  our  American  system  because 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  can  change 
the  governing  power  at  any  time.  The  faults  of  the 
system,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  are  that  & 
legislature  lives  twice  as  long  as  in  any  of  our  states 
and  the  i)eople  have  no  opportunity  of  making  any 
change  in  the  government  unless  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  prove  false  to  their  party 
allegiance  and  thus  change  the  majority  in  the  House. 
A  further  criticism  is  the  confusion  or  interlocking  of 
executive  and  legislative  functions.  The  legislature  ia 
in  fact  the  executive,  because  the  members  of  the  min- 
istry must  be  selected  from  the  dominant  party  and 
must  continue  to  hold  their  seats  in  the  House.  They 
are,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  their  constituencies 
for  re-election  immediately  after  being  appointed  to 
the  cabinet.  Should  they  fail  to  secure  re-election 
they  must  resign  their  x)ortfolio6.  Thus  the  people 
have  only  a  negative  voice  as  to  who  shall  be  their 
own  executive  officers.  This  principle  of  appoint- 
ment is  carried  dear  down  to  the  simplest  forms  of 
local  government.  No  executive  officers  in  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  Judicial  Districts  are  chosen  by  the 
popular' vote. 

A  member  of  the  Provincial  parliament  need  not 
necessarily  reside  in  the  district  he  represents,  though 
in  practice  most  of  them  do  reside  in  their  districts. 
There  are  usually  a  few  who  live  in  Winnipeg  and 
secure  a  seat  from  a  rural  constituency  where  they 
own  property  and  where  there  are  no  prominent  pnb* 
lie  men  to  make  a  canvass. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  SX7FFRAOE. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  Canadian  political  system 
is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  franchise.  There  are 
in  fact  three  voters'  lists,  with  different  qualifications 
for  each.  One  is  for  municipal  elections,  another  for 
elections  for  the  Provincial  parliament  and  the 
third  for  elections  for  members  of  the  Dominion  par- 
liament at  Ottawa.  A  Provincial  elector  must  earn 
$300  a  year  or  be  a  property  holder,  a  householder, 
or  a  farmer's  son.  Women  are  excluded,  although, 
as  already  shown,  they  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
mimicipal  elections.  The  Dominion  suffrage  lists  are 
made  up  by  the  officers  of  the  general  government 
and  the  elections  are  held  under  the  supervision  of 
that  government.    The  qualifications  of  a  Dominion 
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elector  are  rather  complex.  He  must  own  real  proj)- 
erty  in  a  city  of  the  value  of  at  least  $300,  or  in  a 
town  of  the  value  of  $200,  or  in  a  rural  district  of  the 
value  of  $150  ;  or  he  must  be  the  tenant  of  real  prop- 
erty at  a  monthly  rental  of  at  least  $2  or  at  an 
annual  rental  of  at  least  $20 ;  or  he  must  be  the 
bona  fide  occupant  of  property  of  a  value  such  as  is 
specified  in  the  case  of  ownership  ;  or  he  must  be  a 
farmer's  son  ;  or  he  must  be  able  to  show  that  he  is 
in  receipt  of  an  income  of  at  least  $300  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent  in  board  and  money.  A  man  may  vote  at 
a  general  election  in  all  the  election  districts  in  which 
he  is  able  to  qualify  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  may  vote  in 
one  district  and  take  a  train  and  go  and  vote  in  an- 
other. If  in  a  city  where  there  are  a  number  of  poll- 
ing divisions  he  may  record  his  vote  in  one  and  walk 
to  the  next  one  in  which  he  has  qualified  and  record 
it  again.  This  system  is  not  much  admired  by  the 
Manitoba  people  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
agitation  to  have  it  changed,  the  rallying  cry  of 
which  is  **  one  man,  one  vote." 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  Canadian  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  dates  wnatever  fixed 
by  law  for  the  holding  of  elections.  The  date  for  a 
Dominion  election  is  determined  by  the  cabinet  at 
Ottawa  and  that  for  a  Provincial  election  by  the  local 
cabinet.  A  date  is  always  selected  that  will  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  party  in  power  at  the  time,  and 
the  electoral  lists  are  made  up  by  the  appointees  of 
that  party,  the  opposition  being  compelled  to  do  its 
own  work  in  gettiing  its  men  upon  the  lists  without 
any  official  assistance.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
appointment  on  election  boards  of  representatives  of 
the  minority.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  Canadian 
system.  The  party  in  power  has  the  odds  heavily  in 
its  favor,  controlling  as  it  does  all  the  patronage  and 
all  the  election  machinery. 

THE  MINISTRY. 

The  real  governing  power  in  Manitoba,  as  well  as 
in  all  Canadian  Provinces,  not  only  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  public  officials  but  also  in  origi- 
nating legislative  measures  and  pushing  them  through 
the  local  parliament,  resides  in  the  executive  council, 
commonly  called  the  ministry.  The  council  in  Mani- 
toba is  composed  of  five  members,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  (who  also  holds  the  office  of  Municipal 
Commissioner),  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  Attomey-G^eneral.  Either  one  of  these  heads  of 
departments  may  be  Premier — that  is  to  say,  the 
X)olitical  leader  summoned  to  form  a  cabinet  selects 
whatever  department  for  himself  he* may  prefer. 
Members  of  the  cabinet  receive  $3,000  as  salary,  and 
the  Premier  gets  an  additional  $1,000.  These  five 
gentlemen  meet  once  a  week  in  a  dignified  and  well 
furnished  apartment  in  the  Parliament  House,  sit 
around  a  table  and  discuss  matters  concerning  the 
political  and  governmental  affairs  of  the  Province. 
They  fill  all  the  offices  from  justice  of  the  peace  to 
sheriff  and  superintendents  of  the  various  penal  and 
benevolent   institutions.    The  Provincial  Secretary 


looks  after  the  Department  of  Education,  and  as 
Municipal  Commissioner  he  attends  to  the  sale  of 
bonds  for  the  building  of  court  houses  and  jails  and 
the  distribution  of  taxes  for  these  purposes.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  all  the  public  buildings 
in  charge.  The  Attorney  General  attends  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  to  land  titles,  licenses,  etc. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  in  the  present 
Manitoba  government  is  the  Premier,  attends  to  im- 
migration, encourages  fairs  and  farmers*  institutes, 
looks  after  diseases  of  cattle  and  noxious  weeds 
and  in  a  general  way  is  the  especial  representative  of 
the  farming  interest  of  the  Province.  When  one 
speaks  of  the  (Government  with  a  capital  Q  he  means 
the  five  gentlemen  forming  the  executive  council  and 
also  to  a  limited  extent  the  members  of  the  political 
party  in  the  local  legislature  to  which  they  belong. 


V 


THE  HON.  THOMAS  OREENWAT, 
Premier  of  Manitoba. 

The  government  is  powerful  so  long  as  it  holds  office, 
but  it  is  a  tenant  at  will  of  the  majority  in  the  House. 
Its  control  over  legislation  is  ver}'  great,  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  a  bill,  even  though  of  minor  importance, 
has  small  chance  of  passage  unless  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  and  approved  by  it  before  being 
put  to  vote  in  the  House. 

The  present  government  in  Manitoba  is  liberal  in 
politics  and  has  been  in  x)Ower  for  nearly  seven  years. 
Premier  Greenway  is  a  farmer  from  Crystal  City,  a 
small  village  on  the  Southwestern  Colonization 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  is  a 
good  public  speaker  and  an  able  jx^litician.  In  tastes 
and  habits  he  is  still  a  plain  farmer,  but  he  carries 
himself  with  dignity  and  ease  on  the  stump  and  on 
occasions  of  public  ceremony.  As  an  all  round 
debater  he  has  no  equal  in  the  local  House.    The 
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Premier  is  not  called  npon  by  custom  to  main- 
tain an  establishment  at  the  Provincial  capital  or  to 
spend  money  in  entertainments.  He  lives  at  a  hotel 
when  in  Winnipeg  and  goes  to  and  from  his  office  in 
the  street  cars,  whereas  the  Lieatenant-GK>vemor, 
who  has  no  real  power,  lives  in  a  lordly  mansion  and 
is  driven  about  in  a  handsome  equipage. 

THE  MANITOBA  BUDGET. 

A  Canadian  Province  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  the 
salary  of  its  governor  or  its  judges.  They  are  provided 
for  from  the  Dominion  Treasury  at  Ottawa.  Mani- 
toba levies  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  its  Provincial 
government.  It  derives  its  funds  in  a  great  measure 
from  allowances  from  the  Dominion.  It  receives,  in 
common  with  the  other  Provinces,  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  80  cents  per  head  of  population.  This  means 
in  Manitoba  $122,004.80,  figured  on  a  population  of 
152,506,  which  were  the  figures  given  at  the  last 
census.  The  local  government  is  about  to  apply  for  an 
increase  on  the  basis  of  190,000  or  perhaps  200,000— a 
liberal  estimate  of  the  present  ix)pulation  of  the 
Province.  There  is  also  what  is  called  an  allowance 
for  government  of  $50,000,  and  an  allowance  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  lands  of  the  Province  which  were 
tamed  over  to  the  Dominion  amounting  to  $100,000, 
and  a  x>ayment  as  '* interest  on  capital  account**  of 
$165,595.74.  This  item  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
Manitoba  had  no  debt  at  the  time  of  joiuing  the  Do- 
minion. Inasmuch  as  the  older  Provinces  were 
burdened  with  debts  when  the  Confederation  was  or- 
ganized, in  1857,  which  were  assumed  by  the  Domin- 
ion government,  a  certain  amount  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Manitoba  to  compensate  her  for  having  to 
bear  her  share  of  the  burden  of  this  new  national  debt 
and  the  interest  on  that  amount  is  yearly  paid  to  the 
Province.  Then  there  is  an  additional  item  of  inter- 
est on  school  land  funds  of  $9,556,  so  that  the  Prov- 
ince receives  annuaUy  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment $447,001.10.  Its  additional  revenues  are 
derived  from  liquor  licenses,  marriage  licenses,  fines 
and  fees.  In  1893  the  total  Provincial  revenue  was 
$688,116.15.  The  Provincial  debt  is  about  $2,500,000, 
and  was  mainly  incurred  in  subsidizing  railroads. 
The  Province  has  been  running  behind  a  little  in  its 
finances  in  the  past  few  years,  and  some  of  its  states- 
men are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will 
have  to  levy  taxes  for  Provincial  purposes  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

AN  AMERICAN  PUBUC  SCHOOL  STSTBM. 

In  1890  the  Province  of  Manitoba  cut  loose  from  the 
system  of  education  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
which  provides  for  separate  schools  for  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  placed  itself  fairly 
in  line  with  the  common  school  system  of  our  Amer- 
ican States.  The  Honorable  Joseph  Martin,  then 
Attorney -C^eneral  of  the  Province  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  parliament,  secured  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  that  no  grant  of  public  money  should 
be  made  to  denominational  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  caught  napping  and  the  bill  was  put 


through  without  much  time  for  them  to  organize  an 
opposition.  Prior  to  its  passage  they  had  maintained 
Catholic  schools  in  districts  where  they  predominated 
and  had  received  for  their  support  the  monies  pro- 
vided by  the  Province  and  the  municipalities  for  pub- 
lic schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  main- 
tained in  Protestant  communities  inculcated  the 
Protestant  religion  in  a  general  way  without  any 
special  sectarian  bias. 

.  A  brief  account  of  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  the  Manitoba  School  act  will  illustrate  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  Province  to  the  Dominion 
government  in  the  Canadian  system,  and  of  both  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  governments  to  the  Im- 
perial government  in  England.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  eminent  and  venerable 
prelate  Archbishop  Tachd,  made  a  vigorous  fight  on 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Manitoba  School 
act.  The  British  North  America  act  provides  that 
the  legislature  of  a  Province  shall  exclusively  make 
laws  in  regard  to  education,  *'  but  that  nothing  in 
any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or 
privilege  with^respaot  to  denomination^  schools 
which  any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  Prov- 
ince at  the  time  of  the  union.'*  It  also  gives  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Govemor-G^eneral  in  Council 
from  any  act  or  decision  of  any  Provincial  authority 
affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen^s  subjects  in 
relation  to  education.  The  Catholics  of  Manitoba  did 
not  feel  entirely  safe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  when  Manitoba  was  admitted  to  the  Confedera- 
tion they  secured  a  clause  in  the  act  of  admission 
which  repeated  the  educational  privileges  of  the 
British^  North  America  act,  and  inserted  the  words 
'*  in  practice,"  so  as  to  make  the  safeguards  of  that 
act,  as  they  supposed,  apply  wherever  separate 
schools  had  been  established  by  law  or  in  practice 
at  the  time  of  the  union.  The  Provincial  government 
complied  for  many  years  with  the  spirit  of  this 
arrangement  and  maintained  two  sets  of  schools. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  with  a  superintendent.  No  Catholic  was  taxed 
for  a  Protestant  school,  and  no  Protestant  t6r  a  Cath- 
olic school.  Practically  Protestant  schools  were  not 
religious  schools,  except  that  the  bible  was  read  once 
a  day  and  the  school  opened  with  prayer ;  but  the 
Catholic  schools  were  purely  Catholic,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  reverence  the  saints,  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Pope.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  the 
Martin  bill  became  a  law  in  1890.  Under  its  pro- 
visions either  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  and  any  form 
of  prayer  offered,  but  no  other  religious  teaching  may 
be  given.  Any  school  not  complying  with  the  law 
can  receive  no  grant  of  money  from  the  Province  or 
from  a  municipality.  The  Catholics  applied  to  the 
courts  to  have  the  new  law  declared  ultra  vires  of 
both  the  Manitoba  constitution  and  the  British  North 
America  act.  The  first  court  decided  the  act  to  be 
valid ;  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  full  court,  com- 
posed of  two  Protestant  judges  and  one  Roman  Cath< 
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olic,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  new  statute, 
the  Protestant  judges  sustaining  it  and  the  Catholic 
judge  dissenting.  Then  the  question  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  composed  of  three  Protest- 
ant and  three  Catholic  judges.  That  court  was 
unanimous  against  the  law  and  the  Manitoba  govern- 
ment then  carried  the  question  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  London.  In  that 
tribunal  there  is  no  record  made  of  any  minority  opin- 
ions. Six  judges  sat  in  the  case,  and  they  reversed 
the  Ottawa  decision,  holding  that  there  was  no  right 
or  privilege,  either  by  law  or  practice,  constituting 
any  claim  which  entitled  the  Catholics  to  public  sup- 
port for  their  denominational  schools ;  that  those 
schools  had  been  established  by  the  Catholics  at  their 
own  motion  and  not  by  any  right  or  privilege  which 
the  Catholics  enjoyed.  The  Manitoba  Catholics  were 
not  content  with  this  decision  from  the  tribunal  of 
last  resort;  they  fell  back  on  the  clause  relating 
to  remedial  legislation  by  the  Dominion  government, 
and  they  api)ealed  to  the  Govemor-Gteneral  in  Coun- 
cil. The  British  North  America  act  provides  that  in 
case  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
minority  are  injuriously  affected  by  Provincial  legis- 
lation, the  GK)vemor-General  in  Council  shall  first 
appeal  to  the  Provincial  parliament  to  remedy  such 
wrong,  and  if  that  body  fails  to  act  on  the  appeal, 
then  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  Dominion 
parliament.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa  for 
an  opinion  as  to  what  powers,  if  any,  they  possessed, 
and  a  special  act  was  passed  to  confer  unquestioned 
authority  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  such  an 
opinion.  The  Supreme  Court  then  held  that  the 
Federal  government  had  no  power  and  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Privy  Council  finally  settled  all  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  controversy.  The  Catholic 
judges  concurred  in  this  decision  with  the  Protestadt 
judges.  The  Manitoba  Catholics  did  not  rest  here  ; 
they  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  question  now  x>ending 
before  that  august  Imperial  tribunal  is  whether  there 
is  any  power  of  remedial  legislation  in  the  Federal 
government  to  compel  the  legislature  of  Manitoba  to 
tax  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools. 

This  long  and  bitter  controversy  shows  that  al- 
though a  large  measure  of  autonomy  is  in  general 
practice  enjoyed  by  a  Canadian  Province,  and  al- 
though it  may  manage  its  own  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  it  is  liable  at  all  times  and  in  such  essentially 
local  matters  as  public  education  to  be  checked  by 
either  the  Dominion  authority  or  by  the  Imperial 
authority  of  the  British  home  government.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  most  Canadians  submit  very 
willingly  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council,  believing  it  to  be  a  tribunal  wholly  removed 
from  any  local  prejudice  and  sure  to  give  unbiased 
and  just  decisions.  They  have  only  a  limited  faith 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  but  their  confidence 
in  the  Councillors  of  the  Queen  seems  to  be  un- 
limited. 


POLITICS  IN  MAIOTOBA. 

There  are  at  present  three  political  parties  in  Man- 
itoba, two  of  which  are  closely  aflUiated  with  general 
Dominion  politics.  The  Conservatives,  who  have  long 
been  in  power  at  Ottawa,  defend  the  present  govern- 
mental system,  oppose  all  propositions  for  modifying 
it  and  sustain  the  protective  tariff  act  of  the  late  Su: 
John  Macdonald,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
N.  P.  or  National  Policy.  The  Liberals  are  revenue 
tariff  men.  They  antagonize  the  theory  of  protection 
and  maintain  that  the  National  Policy  has  proved  to 
be  a  national  evil,  which  in  its  workings  has  been 
peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  purely  agri- 
cultural community  of  Manitoba.  There  are  two  feat- 
ures of  the  Dominion  system  which  are  disliked  by  the 
Liberals — the  Senate,  composed  of  members  appointed 
for  life  by  the  government  in  power  at  the  time  vacan- 
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cies  occur,  and  the  power  of  disallowance  of  Provin- 
cial legislation,  which  the  British  North  America  act 
gives  to  the  Ottawa  cabinet.  The  Liberals  wish  to 
substitute  for  the  present  Senate  an  upper  house  rep- 
resenting the  Provinces  and  chosen  either  by  the 
Provincial  legislatures  or  the  people  at  large.  Many 
of  them  want  to  abolish  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
and  make  the  Provincial  Premier  the  titular  as  well 
as  the  actual  governor.  The  third  party  is  composed 
of  a  secret  society  called  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
which  is  beginning  to  disturb  old  i)olitical  organiza- 
tions through  the  Dominion.  Its  members  are  farm- 
ers. They  pledge  themselves  to  support  no  lawyers 
for  office.  They  are  also  down  ui)on  banks  and  loan 
agencies  and  are  rapidly  developing  the  financial 
vagaries  which  characterize  the  Populists  in  the 
United  States.     A  fourth  party  is  in  the  formative 
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period.  The  nltra  Prohibitionists  of  the  Province 
held  a  convention  last  summer  and  decided  to  cut 
loose  from  the  old  political  organizations  and  set  up 
a  machine  of  their  own.  This  is  only  a  far  western 
echo  of  an  Ontario  movement  which  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years. 

DISTINGUISHED  MAKITOBANS,   LIVIKO  AND  DEAD. 

Archbishop  Tach6,  who  died  last  summer,  was  the 
leader  of  the  French  Catholic  element  in  the  Province 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion  and  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful intellect  and  of  engaging  personal  qualities. 
His  seat  of  St.  Boniface,  just  across  the  Red  River 
from  Winnipeg,  with  its  cathedaal,  its  colleges  and 
its  h  spital,  was  during  his  lifetime  a  sort  of  un- 
official second  capital  of  the  Province,  to  which  the 
politicians  from  the  French  municipalities  fre- 
quently repaired  for  consultation  and  advice.  He 
was  bom  in  Quebec  and  chose  the  law  for  his 
career,  but  while  pursuing  his  studies  his  mother  fell 
dangerously  ill  and  he  made  a  vow  that  if  her 
recovery  were  accorded  in  response  to  his  prayers  he 
would  devote  his  life  to  the  missionary  work  of  the 
church.  She  got  well  and  he  kept  his  promise,  join- 
ing the  priesthood  and  going  to  the  then  remote  Red 
River  country. 

John  Norquay,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was 
Premier  of  the  Province  during  the  period  when  it 
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emerged  from  a  frontier  settlement,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  traders,  and 
gathered  strength,  substance  and  autonomy  as  a 
prosperous  member  of  the  Canadian  Confederation* 
His  mother  was  a  Cree  Indian  and  his  father  was  a 
Scotchman  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com^ 
pany.  He  lived  on  a  farm  among  the  French  half- 
breeds  and  he  never  saw  a  railroad  until  the  first 
locomotive  entered  Manitoba.  Yet  he  was  a  power- 
ful debater  and  an  able  political  leader  and  in  his 
time  most  public  movements  in  the  Province  centered 
around  his  vigorous  and  original  personality.    . 

Joseph  Martin,  late  Attorney-General  for  the  Prov- 
ince and  now  one  of  tne  members  for  Winnipeg  of 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  is  a  Liberal  leader 
who  gained  his  first  prominence  in  the  popular  move- 
ment which  compelled  the  Dominion  government  to 
break  its  pledge  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
to  allow  competing  lines  of  road  to  be  built  in  Mani- 
toba. As  the  author  of  the  public  school  law  he  has 
won  enduring  fame  and  also  much  hostility  from  the 
friends  of  sectarian  schools.  He  is  a  forcible  and  ag- 
gressive debater,  but  lacks  the  tact  and  complaisance 
that  go  to  the  making  of  successful  political  leaders;. 

Of  the  present  Premier,  Thomas  Greenway,  I  have 
already  written.  His  political  strength  lies  in  his 
popularity  with  the  farmers,  who  regard  him  as  one 
of  themselves  and  who  admire  his  simple  habits  and 
his  sturdy  common  sense  way  of  discussing  public 
questions.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ablest 
politician  in  his  cabinet  is  the  Attorney-General,  Mr, 
Sifton,  of  Brandon. 

Hugh  Sutherland,  the  president  and  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  has  worked  for 
over  ten  years  with  indomitable  energy  on  his  scheme 
of  giving  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  a  commercial 
outlet  by  way  of  the  great  inland  sea  that  puts  into 
the  heart  of  British  North  America.  He  has  built 
and  abandoned  40  miles  of  his  proposed  line,  run- 
ning due  north  from  Winnipeg,  and  has  recently 
modified  his  plan  of  going  on  between  the  two  great 
lakes,  and  now  proposes  to  build  west  of  Lake  Mani- 
toba to  the  Saskatchewan,  through  a  region  capable  of 
settlement.  The  distance  from  Winnipeg  to  Liver- 
pool by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  about  the  same  as 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Sutherland's 
argument  is  that  with  a  railroad  to  the  bay  10  cents 
a  bushel  would  be  saved  to  Manitoba  on  the  cost 
of  canying  grain  to  the  markets  of  Europe.  His 
project  elicits  much  ardent  support  and  much 
vehement  opposition  and  it  seems  destined  to  enter 
into  both  Provincial  and  Federal  politics.  Its  an- 
tagonists urge  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  support 
800  miles  of  railroad  through  a  wild  region  incapable 
of  much  development,  on  the  business  of  hauling 
grain  and  cattle  one  way  during  only  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  when  a  ship  can  get  into  Hudson's 
Bay ;  that  to  maintain  the  road  and  the  line  of  steam- 
ships connecting  with  it  higher  freight  rates  would 
have  to  be  charged  than  those  now  prevailing  by  the 
rail  and  lake  route  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  the 
notion  of  diverting  incoming  commerce  from  Mont- 
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real  and  New  York  to  York  Factory  on  the  desolate 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  altogether  chimerical.  To 
all  this  Mr.  Sutherland  cheerfully  replies  with  his 
tables  of  comparative  distances  and  his  optimistic 
views  of  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  season  of 
navigation  on  the  great  northern  sea  by  building 
steamships  especially  constructed  for  getting  through 
the  ice  floes  which  often  blockade  Hudson's  Straits. 

THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 

Next  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail  way  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  is  the  largest  landowner  in  Manitoba. 
When  it  surrendered  to  the  Dominion  its  ancient 
charter  right  to  administer  government  and  monojx)- 
lize  trade  over  the  vast  region  once  designated  as 
Rupert's  Land,  stretching  from  the  United  States 
boundary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  it  received  as  com- 
pensation $1,500,000  in  cash  and  a  fee  title  to  one 
section  and  three  quarters  of  land  in  each  township 
in  all  the  country  which  drains  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  venerable  corporation,  now  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old,  the  full  and  lawful  name  of 
which  is  **  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventur- 


ers of  England  trading  into  Hadaon's  Bay,"  has  no 
longer  any  political  functions  or  influence,  but  it  is 
still  a  powerful  mercantile  concern.  Its  trading 
posts  cover  the  whole  country  from  Labrador  to  the 
delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  fidelity  and 
esprit  du  corps  of  its  factors  and  servants,  scatteied 
over  so  vast  a  region,  is  remarkable.  They  are  mostly 
sent  out  as  young  men  from  Scotland  and  they  spend 
their  lives  in  the  wilds,  buying  furs  and  selling  goods, 
conducting  convoys  of  merchandise  in  batteaux  on 
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swift  rivers,  in  Red  River  carts  over  desolate  plains 
and  on  dog  sledges  through  trackless  forests.  De- 
sertion, dishonestly  or  cowardice  are  very  rare  among 
these  hardy  men.  All  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany are  directed  from  a  central  office  at  Winnipeg 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Chipman,  a  Canadian  of  wide  exx)erience  in 
business  and  governmental  affairs  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  three  years  ago.  The  chief 
offices  of  the  company  are  in  London,  where  the 
Governor  resides  and  where  an  annual  meeting  of 
stockholdera,  called  the  "General  Court"  is  held. 
The  capital  is  $6,000,000,  and  the  shares  of  the  com- 
pany rank  close  to  British  consols  in  the  London 
money  market. 
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THE  RUBINSTEIN    MBDALUON    OF    THE    ARTISTIC    GOLDEN 
JUBILEE  OP    1889. 

THE  late  Czar  of  all  the  Rnssias  bad  scarcely  been 
laid  to  rest  when  the  Angel  of  Death  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  most  illastrious 
subjects  and  claimed  the  greatest  musical  genius  of 
our  time.  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  was  beyond  all 
doubt  the  "  Czar  of  all  the  Pianofortes,"  was,  besides, 
a  staunch  patriot  of  whom  Russia  might  well  be 
proud.  He  was,  none  the  less,  a  strange  compound 
of  music  and  caprice,  i)essimism  and  generosity.  Not 
unlike  some  other  great  men,  he  was  proud,  inde- 
pendent, reserved,  silent  ;  he  had  an  iron  will,  but 
little  fortitude  withal ;  he  was  unhappy,  dissatisfied 
with  the  world,  without  faith  in  the  present  or  hope 
for  the  future ;  yet  his  generosity  was  as  noble  as  his 
friendships  were  true.  And  he  did  not  fail  to  display 
an  these  sides  of  his  nature  in  his  musical  life. 

WHAT  HE  OWED  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

His  musical  gifts  he  inherited  from  his  mother, 
who  was  a  pianist  of  no  mean  order.  It  was  also 
solely  by  her  exertions  that  Anton  and  his  brother 
Nicolai  got  any  musical  training  at  all. 


My  mother  was  my  first  teacher  (he 
says).  When  I  was  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  she  began  to  give  me  lessons  in 
music,  not  only  to  me  but  to  my  brothers  as 
well.  She  devoted  more  time  to  me  than 
to  the  others,  i)erhap8  because  she  soon 
discerned  my  love  for  music,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  ease  with  which  I  understood  and 
assimilated  it. 

The  lessons  she  gave  me  were  not  only 
serious,  but  often  severe,  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  teaching  common  in 
those  days. 

Afterward,  when  in  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  placed  under  Alexander  Vil- 
loing,  a  pupil  of  John  Field.    In  his 
thirteenth  year  his  piano  education  was 
completed,  and  he  had  no  other  teacher 
except  Dehn,  under  whom  he  and  his 
brother  Nicolai  studied  composition  for 
three  years  at  Berlin.    This  good  fort- 
une was  also  due  to  his  mother,*  who, 
now  convinced  of  the  talent  of  her  two 
boys,  accompanied  them  to  Berlin,  and 
remained  there  with  them  till  the  sud- 
den death  of  h^r  husband  recalled  her 
to  Moscow.    She  herself  survived  her 
husband  over  forty  years,  her  death 
only  taking  place  in  1891,  when  she 
had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six. 
Her  devotion  to  her  sons  was  amply 
repaid  by  their  progress,  Nicolai  becom- 
ing eventually  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorium  at  Moscow,  and  his  brother 
taking  the  highest  rank  among  the  mu- 
sicians of  the  century.    Nicolai  died 
young,  but  Anton  showed  his  grati- 
tude by  his  constant  affection  for  his 
mother  and  his  untiring  solicitude  for.  her  welfare. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  up  to  the  last  she 
ook  a  dee^  interest  in  every  event  of  the  musical 
world,  and  that  even  after  her  son  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  she  remained  his  severest  critic. 

Curiously  enough,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Rubinsteins  was  in  the  slightest  degree  musical ;  but 
it  is  still  more  odd  that  the  composer's  own  children, 
with  the  exception  of  Alexander,  who  died  last  year, 
should  have  shown  no  ability  in  that  direction. 

THE  PARTINQ  OF  THE  WAYS. 

Like  many  another  musician,  Rubinstein  opened 
his  career  vdth  the  orthodox  prodigy  performance. 
Bom  on  November  28,  1829,  he  was  only  in  his  tenth 
year  when  his  dibut  took  place  at  Moscow.  In  refer- 
ence to  it  his  first  critic  wrote : 

The  child  performer  played  with  astonishing  art,  the 
little  fingers  not  only  traveling  over  the  keys  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  and  always  with  the  necessary  force, 
but  bringing  forth  a  beautiful  clear  tone.  The  most  won- 
derful thing  of  all,  however,  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
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entered  into  the  ideas  and  understood  the  aims  of  the 
composers  whose  works  he  was  playing. 

This  performance  very  naturally  went  far  to  settle 
his  future  career.  When  he  set  out  on  his  first  con  • 
cert  tour  he  was  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
played  at  Pans  before  Liszt  and  Chopin,  and  Ldszt 
was  greatly  astonished  at  the  premature  genius,  and, 
what  was  more,  played  to  him  and  moved  the  little 
fellow  to  tears.  The  visit  to  London  which  followed 
was  less  eventful ;  but  Moscheles,  in  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  was  pleased  to  aUude  to  **the  Russian  boy 
with  fingers  light  as  feathers,  yet  strong  as  a  man's ; " 
and  Mr.  A3rrton,  a  noted  critic,  wrote  of  the  lad: 
**  Small  for  his  age  and  very  slenderly  made,  though 
with  a  head  of  large  dimensions,  executing  with  un- 
impeachable correctness  the  very  same  music  in  which 
Thalberg  excelled,  and  to  "pertorm  which,  it  was  jo- 
cosely said,  this  celebrated  artist  was  furnished  with 
five  fingers  and  two  thumbs  to  each  hand,  put  in  mo- 
tion by  steam  power." 

In  1848  we  find  Anton  studying  at  Berlin.  The 
same  year  saw  the  publication  of  his  first  composition, 
which  was  favorably  noticed  by  Schumann.  When 
his  mother  and  brother  returned  to  Moscow  in  1846, 
and  left  him  behind  to  make  his  own  way,  he  was 
still  but  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  tried  teaching  in 
Vienna,  then  in  Berlin,  and  in  1848,  when  (Germany 
bad  other  interests  than  music,  he  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  America.  At  Hamburg,  however,  he  took 
the  advice  of  some  friends  and  directed  his  steps  to 
St.  Petersburg.  For  him  this  was  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  At  the  Russian  frontier  his  compositions 
were  seized  and  confiscated,  the  secret  police  being 
fearful  lest  he  should  be  importing  seditious  matter 
into  the  country  in  musical  cipher. 

HIS  MONUMSNTAL  WORK. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  his  parents  were  Jews,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  Pole  and  his  mother  a  Oerman, 
and  not  Russians  at  all,  and  considering  the  harsh 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  Jews  domiciled  in  Russia 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  Rubinstein's  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  were  re- 
markable. At  the  time  of  the  great  ukase  against 
the  Jews  Anton  was  only  a  year  old,  but  his  grand- 
father promptly  summoned  all  the  members  of  the 
family  (sixty  persons)  and  ordered  them  to  be  bap- 
tized :  **  Better  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  holy  water 
and  chrism  and  become  Christians  than  lose  our 
wealth,"  he  reasoned. 

Arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rubinstein  seems  to 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  ability  known. 
He  joined  Vieuxtemps  in  his  concerts,  and  gave  mat- 
inies  at  which  he  produced  his  own  compositions. 
Then  he  went  to  Moscow  and  other  Russian  cities, 
where  his  efforts  were  again  crowned  with  success,  and 
by  1852  his  reputation  was  firmly  established  in  the 
capital  as  a  pianist  and  composer  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  first  opera  **  Dimitry 
Donskoi,"  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen,  who  became  his  patron  and  true 
friend.    She  prompted  him  to  write  operas  on  Rus- 


sian subjects,  and  for  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  to 
composition.  In  1854  he  began  his  wonderful  concert 
tours,  visiting  London  for  the  second  time  in  1857. 
His  last  visit  was  in  1886. 

His  monumental  work  was  the  founding  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  idea  of 
creating  and  fostering  anew  Russian  School  of  Music, 
and  very  characteristic  was  the  founder's  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  First  he  gave  himself  up  to  it 
almost  entirely,  only  leaving  it  for  the  brief  periods  of 
concert  tours ;  but  in  1867  he  left  it  *«  in  a  rage"  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  of  the  action  of  his  profes- 
sors in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  In  1887  he  was 
invited  to  resume  the  directorship,  and  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  would  have  an  absolutely  free  hand. 
Armed  with  full  powers  to  act  as  he  thought  proper, 
he  at  once  made  almost  a  dean  sweep  of  pupils  and 
teachers ;  next  he  organized  a  teachers'  class  and 
studied  with  them  the  literature  of  the  piano,  and 
then  he  gave  recitals  to  the  pupils.  Finally  the  auto- 
crat was  presented  with  an  address  in  carved  silver, 
and  it  now  hangs  in  the  Conservatorium  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  lecture  recitals,  and  perhi^  of  the  sweeping 
reforms  with  which  he  inaugurated  his  second  reign. 
He  resigned  again  in  1890. 

The  jubilee  celebration  with  which  his  public  life 
was  brought  to  a  close  took  place  in  1889.  He  was 
then  sixty,  and  it  was  just  fifty  years  since  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  platform. 

AXEBICA  AKD  L.  S.  D.  * 

His  only  visit  to  America  was  in  1872,  and  to  his 
intense  horror  he  found  himself  for  a  time  entirely 
imder  the  control  of  his  manager.  This  gaUed  his 
artistic  soul  to  the  utmost,  but  his  triumphs  did  not 
pass  off  without  some  amusing  incidents. 

After  one  of  his  concerts,  an  American  '<  looking 
as  if  all  America  was  in  him,"  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  patronizingly. 

«*  Waal,  you  hev  played  well,  Mr.  Rubinstein,  but 
why  don't  you  play  something  for  the  soul  ?  " 

••  For  the  soul  ?  "  replied  Rubinstein ;  "  well,  I  have 
played  for  the  soul— for  my  soul,  not  for  yours." 

One  thing  he  resented  sirongly.  The  people  would 
persist  in  calling  his  concerts  *'  shows,"  <*  As  if  my 
concerts  were  menageries  t " 

Nevertheless  he  found  the  Americans  "  a  charming 
people,  highly  artistic,  and  full  of  energy."  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  return,  the  last 
offer  being  the  sum  of  $120,000  and  all  traveling  ex- 
I)enses  for  fifty  concerts  in  three  months.  But  he  feared 
the  sea  voyage.  ' '  To  look  on  the  sea,  that  is  delightful ; 
but  to  be  on  it,  horrible !  Even  crossing  to  England 
kills  me  for  many  days,  and  I  really  cannot  face  the 
longer  passage."  But  there  were  other  reasons.  His 
memory  was  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  he  had  al- 
ready retired  to  *'  spoil  music  paper,"  as  he  put  it 
When  Mr.  Vert  offered  him  high  terms  if  he  would 
only  come  to  London  once  more,  he  replied  by  tele- 
gram: ''I  do  not  play  in  public  more,  not  for  any 
sum  of  money." 

This  did  not  deter  him  from  giving  many  redtals 
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for  charitable  porpoees,  and  the  proceeds  must  have 
amounted  to  no  mean  sum.  He  also  assisted  faiany 
needy  musicians.  The  largest  snm  ever  taken  at  a 
single  performance  in  London  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  \fy  him  at  St.  James*  Hall,  whei;!  the  receipts 
were  over  $5,000.  Paderewski  is  not  yet  reported 
to  have  reached  this  figure.  On  his  last  visit  to  Lon- 
don Rubinstein  left  $2,000  out  of  his  earnings  to 
various  British  charitable  institutions,  but  Sarasate 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  musician  who  puts 
his  hand  deepest  into  his  pocket  in  the  cause  of 
charity. 

THB  COMPOSER. 

No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  to  his  art  than  was 
Rubinstein,  but  though  he  desired  before  all  things  to 
reveal  himself  in  his  compositions,  it  is  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  music  of  others  on  which  his  fame  in 
the  present  generation  depends.  Posterity,  however, 
will  not  ignore  his  chamber  music,  his  piano  pieces, 
or  his  songs.  Two  of  his  symphonies  at  least  will 
also  be  remembered,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  his  operas  will  be  so  fortunate.  The  themes  which 
he  chose  for  operatic  treatment  were  generally  either 
Russian  or  Biblical.  Russian  subjects,  unhappily 
for  the  composer,  have  little  interest  outside  Russia, 
and  the  Russians  were  not  as  appreciative  of  the 
musical  genius  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  them  . 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Oratorio  was  too  tame 
and  stiff  for  Rubinstein,  and  the  time  for  sacred 
opera  as  he  conceived  it  is  not  yet,  hence  much  of 
his  work  awaits  a  more  enlightened  audience  than 
can  be  found  to-day. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  tender  than  his 
smaller  things,  for  he  was  a  l3rric  genius  and  excelled 
in  melody.  In  this  he  closely  resembled,  if  he  did  not 
follow,  his  favorite  Schubert,  of  whom  he  writes : 

Beethoven  has  taken  us  with  him  in  his  flight  to  the 
stars,  bat  from  below  a  song  is  resounding:  '*0  come 
hither ;  the  earth,  too,  is  so  beautif id  I  ^  This  song 
Schubert  sings  to  us.  He  gives  the  musical  poem  to  the 
poetic  one,  the  melody  that  declares  the  words.  He  sings 
as  the  bird  sings— always  without  ceasing— from  a  full 
heart  and  a  fall  throat,  and  his  melody  outweighs  all 
deficiency,  if  deficiency  there  be. 

A  man  of  such  capricious  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment as  was  Rubinstein,  was  bound  to  be  misunder- 
stood.   His  grievance  against  the  world  lately  ran  : 

The  Jews  consider  me  a  Christian,  the  Christians  a 
Jew  ;  the  classicists  a  Wagnente,  the  Wagnerites  a 
classicist ;  the  Bussians  a  German,  and  the  Germans  a 
Russian. 

To  him  life  was  in  a  great  measure  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  hated  to  hear  anything  about  his  com- 
positions : 

No  one  (he  said)  understands  them  or  me,  it  is  the  mis- 
fiortune  of  being  a  composer.  Tliere  is  no  fate  on  earth 
so  miserable. 

It  is  a  bad  time  for  masic  ;  we  are  at  an  absolute  stand- 
still. There  are  no  geniuses,  absolutely  none.  If  we  have 
a  new  composition,  it  is  correct,  of  coarse,  but  wearisome 
spough  to  make  one  \>ite  one's  tongue  away  with  im- 
patience. 

And  the  reason  f  The  women,  the  women ;  they  are 
neither  poetical,  naSve,  or  ingenious,  but  learned,  ques- 


tioning, reasoning,  in  fact  to-day  we  have  no  Ophelias,  no 
Juliets,  no  Gretchens,  for  every  girl  is  a  eounierpoint^  and 
every  married  woman  a,  fugue. 

In  other  ^ords,  this  was  too  practical  an  age  for 
musical  creation.  He  was  waxed  quite  pathetic  over 
the  fact  that  no  sooner  did  he  bring  a  clever  girl  up 
to  "concert  pitch"  then  she  would  go  and  get 
married.  Yet  he  regarded  women  as  wanting  in  the 
principal  requisites  for  executive  as  well  as  for 
creative  art,  just  as  he  went  on  composing  to  the 
very  last  when  no  one,  he  thought,  wanteid  his 
creative  work.  On  his  table  there  was  ever  a  pile  of 
manuscript,  and  near  it  any  number  of  pens,  pencils 
and  erasing  knives  of  all  sizes,  makes  and  dimensions 
— for  in  composing  he  was  constantly  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  erase  and  prune  his  idea  as  it  were. 
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TEACHER. 


As  an  interpreter  he  Jlas  infinitely  greater.  •*  He 
was  the  greatest  pianist  of  living  composers,  and  the 
greatest  composer  of /living  pianists,"  as  a  hon  mot 
has  it 

Not  only  was  Rubinstein's  mastery  of  technique 
supreme,  but  his  wonderful  touch  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tone  he  brought  forth  were  unsurpassed.  He  tells 
us  what  it  cost  him  to  attain  such  excellence : 

I  have  devoted  my  whole  lifetime  to  the  study  of  this 
subject.  I  have  phenomenal  fingers,  and  I  have  culti- 
vated phenomenal  strength  with  lightness.  Strength 
with  lightness  is  one  secret  of  my  touch  ;  the  other  is  as- 
siduous study  in  my  early  manhood.  I  have  sat  hours 
trying  to  imitate  the  timbre  of  Bubini's  voice  in  my  play- 
ing, and  it  is  only  with  labor  and  tears,  bitter  as  death, 
that  the  artist  arrives  at  perfection. 

As  a  teacher  he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  most 
earnest  and  exacting.  He  did  not  concern  himself 
with  technique,  but  rather  with  the  rhythm,  the  touch 
and  the  conception.  He  could  be  patient  enough, 
but  his  wrath  must  have  been  terrible  to  behold.  He 
has  been  known  to  anathematize  every  piano  student 
bom  or  to  be  bom,  because  one  of  them  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  production  of  a 
certain  quality  of  tone. 

While  the  Conservatorium  is  a  fitting  monument 
to  his  memory,  his  villa  or  daUcha  was  the  dream  of 
his  life.  It  was  his  summer  retreat  when  he  was 
free  from  the  cares  of  pupils  and  concerts,  and  to  it 
he  retired  to  spend  the  closing  days  of  his  career. 

Now  this  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  his  "  little  nose  and 
much  hair,"  who  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Beethoven,  has  gone  to  his  long  home.  He  had  a 
superstitious  dread  of  setting  out  on  a  journey  on  a 
Monday  or  a  Friday,  and  perhax>s  if  he  could  have 
known  it,  he  would  have  been  glad  that  his  last  jour- 
ney was  not  undertaken  on  a  Monday,  but  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  day.  One  of  Ms  last  works 
was  an  overture,  with  which  he  was  going  to  give 
the  Conservatorium,  on  its  removal  to  a  new  home, 
the  musical  consecration.  His  latest  work  for  the 
pianoforte  was  a  series  of  six  pieces  entitled  *<  Sou- 
venir de  Dresde."  They  will  not  take  rank  among 
his  best  compositions  for  hi&  beloved  instrument,  but 
they  form  an  interesting  ''swan  song,"  and  are  sure 
to  be  popular. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  had  just  turned 
his  forty-fourth  year  when  the  halting  tidings 
of  his  death  came  to  the  world  from  that  far  Samoan 
home.  He  was  of  a  canny  Scotch  family ;  his  father 
aod  grandfather  were  lighthouse  engineers,  of  much 
force  and  reputation  in  their  profession.  Edinburgh 
was  his  birthplace  and  his  schooling  ground,  and  the 
university  of  that  name  did  what  a  university  could 
to  endow  him  with  learning.  Thomas  Stevenson 
wished  his  son  to  be  ah  engineer ;  Robert,— or  Louis, 
as  he  was  always  known  by  his  family  and  intimates 
— aspired  to  a  career  of  letters.  There  were  heart 
wounds  in  the  contention  over  this,  and  it  was  a  com- 
promise which  brought  Stevenson  into  the  law. 
But  the  barrister's  wig  was  in  short  order  discarded 
for  his  real  love.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  pub- 
lished his^t  story  under  the  title  *'  Roads."  Then 
his  enemy  for  life,  consumption,  put  in  an  ominous 
appearance,  and  the  young  man  was  completely  in- 
valided. "Ordered  South,"  **An  Inland  Journey," 
and  numerous  other  tales,  essays  and  magazine 
articles  succeeded  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
brought  him  into  decided  good  favor  with  the  public 
and  the  critics.  He  was  thirty- one,  however,  when 
his  first  novel  was  completed.  It  was  "Treasure 
Island,"  and  made  him  famous.  During  the  fourteen 
^ears  of  life  which  remained  he  wandered  about  the 
world  in  search  of  air  which  could  be  breathed  into 
his  infinitely  delicate  lungs,  and  produced  en  route  a 
dozen  volumes,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  "  Kid- 
napped," •*  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "  The  Master  of 
Ballantrae,''  "David  Balfour."  and  "  The  Wrecker." 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  behind  us  these  bare  outline 
facts  of  Stevenson's  life,  and  to  speak  of  the  man  we 
love  and  the  marvelous  deeds  celebrated  by  this  con- 
summate artist,  to  our  unending  delight.  For  the 
author  of  "  Treasure  Island  "  was  first  and  lost  an 
atdfit,  with  all  the  sensitiveness,  the  quick  sympathy, 
the  finesse,  the  luxuriant  imagination  and  necessity 
of  expression  which  that  divine  word  can  imply. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  already  more  than 
potentially  an  artist  when,  as  a  boy,  he  accompanied 
his  father  in  the  coasting  expeditions  about  the  bleak 
north  shores,  where  the  good  engineer  left  the 
Skerryvore  lighthouse  and  many  other  worthy 
monuments  of  his  honest  work.  The  boy,  too,  was 
laying  the  first  foundations  of  the  more  enduring 
monuments  to  his  fame.  A  bleak  island  with  a  land- 
locked harbor,  an  angry  reef,  a  whirlpool,  a  line  of 
charging  breakers,  were  to  him  things  of  moment. 
They  cried  aloud  for  shipwrecks  and  castaways,  for  pi- 
rate brigs,  deadly  scuffles  and  unspeakable  deeds  under 
the  "Jolly  Roger."  A  stretch  of  tangled  heather,  a 
wild  mountain  side,  or  a  desert,  tide-swept  peninsula 
would  be  transfigured  for  him  by  the  things  which 


ought  to  happen  there.  These  rocks  and  braes  were 
charted  on  his  sensitive  mind  until  Northmour,  the 
Master,  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck  should  ar- 
rive to  fulfill  their  manifest  destiny.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  poring  over  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Poe,  Ck)oper  and  Defoe. 

The  artist  in  him  was  already  active.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  for  him  included  two  books — one  to 
read,  and  the  other  to  write  in.  He  sedulously  mim- 
icked whatever  in  these  favorite  authors  he  found 
especially  to  his  taste.  He  desired  to  learn  how  to 
write,  and  with  a  Ck>d-given  instinct,  he  was  now, 
early  in  his  teens,  bestowing  prodigious  industry 
on  the  true  and  only  way  of  achieving  a  dexterous 
artisanship  in  words.  These  imitations  were  com- 
monly torn  up  in  passionate  recognition  of  their  fail- 
ure, but  the  sorriest  of  them  had  its  share  in  training 
a  master  of  English  style.  As  he  developed  men- 
tally, Horace,  Shakespeare,  Montaigne.  Obermann, 
Hazlitt,  above  all,  Dumas,  were  added  to  his  models. 

As  for  the  rest,  Stevenson  was  anything  but  an 
Admirable  Crichton.  He  was  idle  in  school  and 
without,  too,  as  far  as  the  canny  Scotch  world  about 
him  could  judge.  On  his  sensitive  and  emotional 
boy-nature  the  Shorter  Catechism  wrought  an  ex- 
treme piety,  which  his  shyness  securely  hid,  save  in 
those  early  lucubrations.  At  sixteen  he  completed 
his  first  sustained  work,  "  A  Pentland  Rising"— the 
last,  too,  until  "  Treasure  Island,"  fifteen  years  later 
.  — and  in  it  he  himself  appears  as  the  most  ardent 
Covenanter  that  ever  sang  hjrmns  or  fought  Claver- 
house.  In  his  own  words  he  was  an  "idle,  eager, 
sentimental yputh "  ;  and  again, a  "lean,  ugly,  idle, 
unpopular  student ;  whose  changing  humors,  fine 
occasional  purposes  of  good,  flinching  acceptance  of 
evil,  shiverings  on  wet,  east- windy  morning  journeys 
up  to  class,  infinite  yawnings  during  lecture,  and 
unquenchable  gusto  in  the  delights  of  truantry,  made 
up  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  my  college  life." 
This  university  period  evidently  remained  in  Steven- 
son^s  mind  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  logical 
storm  and  stress,  and  the  further  reaction  from  the 
Calvinism  which  was  an  impossible  rule  of  life  for 
his  gipsy  spirit,  brought  him,  in  Paris,  deep  enough 
into  the  gaieties  and  excesses  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 

These  notes  of  the  novelist's  early  life  must  be  given 
place  in  even  a  very  brief  critical  sketch  to  suggest 
some  explanation  of  the  truly  remarkable  man  and 
not  less  remarkable  writer  who  has  been  entertaining 
the  world  for  a  score  cf  years.  The  feckless  youth 
had  in  his  idleness  not  only  become  saturated  with 
the  romance  of  Scotch  history,  and  the  spirit  of  dar- 
ing adventure — he  had  won  from  his  laborious  youth- 
ful plagiarisms  a  mvriad  words  which  trooped  to  his 
command  and  ranged  themselves  in  phrases  which 
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for  vigor,  freshnetss  and  fitness 
for  the  matter  in  hand,  have  not 
been  snrpaased  by  two  English- 
writing  men  of  this  century. 
His  essays  are  worthy  to  be 
coupled  with  Charles  Lambs'. 
Their  style  is  far  more  ornate 
and  discursive  than  the  inim- 
itable narrative  of  the  stories 
— but  how  exquisitely  graceful, 
rich  and  telliug  !  The  play  of 
words  in  **  Virginibus  Puer- 
isque  "  and  parts  of  '*  Memories 
and  Portraits  "  is  like  the  in- 
fallible flash  of  the  rapier  about 
D'Artagnan's  flexible  wrist  of 
steel. 

Stevenson*s  values  as  a  fin- 
ished essayist  and  again  as  a 
poet  are  so  considerable  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  pass  them  by 
with  a  nod.  But  it  is  in  the 
romantic  stories  of  adventure 
that  he  will  most  surely  live. 
He  recognized  clearly  where  his 
artistic  mission  lay.  He  speaks 
to  the  boys  of  the  world,  and  they  hearken  with 
bated  breath,  as  do  the  men,  to  whom  the  boys 
are  fathers.  So  long  as  physical  courage  and  ad- 
venturous chivalry  are  attractive  qualities ;  so  long 
as  our  first  instinctive  love  survives  for  soldiers,  ships, 
strong  men,  guns,  pirates,  grisly  fights,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  cruel  hatreds  and  mighty  friendships— so 
long  will  **  Kidnapped"  and  '*  Treasure  Island  "  hold 
their  sway. 

Surest  of  all  in  our  love  is  Alan  Breck  Stewart, 
with  his  audacious  courage,  his  childish  vanity  and 
his  GK>dlike  loyalty.  No  one  who  calls  himself  a  man ' 
would  or  could  forget  the  battle  in  the  roimd  house 
of  the  brig,  when  Alan  and  David  hold  their  own 
against  all  odds  of  the  wicked.  Nay,  Alan  of  the 
bright,  battle-eager  eyes  comes  roaring  forth,  and  as 
one  driving  sheep,  his  sword  *'  flashes  like  quicksilver 
into  the  huddle  of  our  fleeing  enemies."  Who,  hear- 
ing Alan*s  gn:'eat  voice  burst  forth  into  victory-song, 
would  dare  murmur  aught  of  ** realism  in  fiction?" 
And  that  memorable  Highland  outlawry  in  the 
heather,  that  followed  the  brig  s  disaster— of  all  jour- 
neys made  in  books  it  is  surely  the  dearest.  ^^ 

In  **  Treasure  Islaifd  "  it  is  that  most  engaging  vil- 
lain, John  Silver,  the  oily,  indomitable,  conscience- 
less adventurer,  who  is  the  great  creation  standing 
out  from  the  wonderfully  varied  incidents  of  the 
story.  Jim  Hawkins,  the  boy  hero,  is  just  a  shade  too 
opportune  and  inevitable  for  grown-up  boys  to  ad- 
mire. But  Silver  already  dominates  in  the  tale  when 
he  has  been  casually  mentioned  but  once  or  twice  in 
the  first  hundred  pages  as  a  *' sea-faring  man  with 
one  leg."  Very  tall,  with  a  great  fair  head,  a  face  large 
as  a  ham,  eyes  like  cnmibs  and  that  quite  annoying 
agility  on  the  remaining  leg — Silver  and  his  wicked 
parrot  will  certainly  be  remembered  wherever  they 
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go.  He  is  captain  among  the  *'  gentlemen  of  fort- 
une," because  he  **is  the  best  man  by  a  good  sea 
mile.**  Old  pirate  Flint  himself  was  afraid  of  John 
Silver,  and  the  redoubtable  Billy  Bones,  and  so  are  we 
all  of  us. 

These  brave  sea  stories  are  not  told  without  some  loss 
of  life;  battle,  murder,  sudden  death  and  other  casual- 
ties which  we  ask  to  be  delivered  from,  walk  abroad 
in  the  land  and  are  shipped  anew  for  each  voyagS. 
It  takes  twenty-one  elaborate  deaths,  all  sudden  and 
most  of  them  murders,  and  battles  untold,  to  complete 
th^  round  trip  to  Treasure  Island.  I  could  never 
keep  count,  for  the  horror  of  it,  during  the  carnage  on 
the  brig  in  *  *  The  Wrecker. "  Mr.  Stevenson's  ingenious 
conception  and  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  horrible 
does  not  excuse  that  particular  scene.  The  Master 
of  Ballantrae  knifing  Button  in  the  quick-mire,  and 
Attwater  shooting  the  treacherous  servant  from  the 
8uicide*s  tree  are  gamesome  sights  :  but  Dodd  should 
not  have  kept  his  reason  after  that  affair  in  ''  The 
Wrecker." 

Stevenson's  insatiate  taste  for  the  startling  and 
unusual,  darkening  into  lurid  horror  throughout 
"Thrawn  Janet,"  and  "Oolala,"  crops  up  in  every 
volume  of  his  stories.  One  shudders  to  think  what 
dreams  this  man  may  have  writhed  in,  if  such  visions 
apx)eared  to  him  in  broad  daylight.  Of  the  longer 
stories,  the  most  tragic,  and  in  some  respects  the 
strongest,  is  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae."  The  very 
restraint  of  Mr.  Henry  is  terrible  to  think  on,  while 
the  Master's  villainy  is  more  hateful  and  unmitigated 
than  all  other  wickednesses  in  the  rogues'  gallery  that 
these  stories  could  fill .  And  yet  so  loth  is  Stevenson  to 
leave  even  his  bitterest  rascals  in  unremitting  blackness 
of  darkness,  that  even  here  one  faint  ray  is  reflected 
on  Ballantrae  from  the  dog- like  devotion  of  Secundra 
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Daas.  When  that  faithfal  Hindooetanee  donblee  on 
his  tracks  and  digs,  under  the  cold  Adirondack  moon, 
¥nth  blows  falling  *'like  6obs,"  in  the  grave  of  his 
hying  master — the  hatred  we  have  borne  through  two 
hundred  pages  is  vanished.  We  pray  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  shivering  Indian  will  breathe  life  into 
that  waxen  face,  and  we  yearn  for  him  when  the  day 
dawns  and  his  task  is  fruitless.  The  passage  has  an 
irresistible  pathos. 

Well,  are  not  these  parrots  and  these  pirates,  these 
stolen  brigs  and  hidden  treasures,  these  one-legged 
and  one-eyed  villains,  these  heroes  without  even  the 
weak  heel,  these  very  improbable  tangles  and  quite 
impossible  unravelings— are  not  these  the  old  stage 
properties  of  Defoe,  of  Irving,  of  Scott,  and  a  thou- 
sand lesser  showmen?  Assuredly  they  are.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  in  describing  the  troubled  birth  of  **  Treas- 
ure Island,"  stands  confessed  on  this  score.  **No 
doubt,*'  says  he,  **  the  parrot  once  belonged  to  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  No  doubt  the  skeleton  is  conveyed 
from  Poe.  I  think  little  of  these,  they  are  trifles  and 
details ;  and  no  man  can  hope  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
skeletons,  or  make  a  comer  in  talking  birds.  The 
stockade,  I  am  told,  is  from  'Masterman  Ready.'  It 
may  be ;  I  care  not  a  jot." 

Since  the  power  of  **  Treasure  Island  "  and  its  broth- 
ers is  a  fact  which  saves  us  much  theory  and  talk 
of  *'  schools,"  these  railing  accusations  of  plagiarism 
are  not  so  engaging  as  is  the  magical  art  by  which 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  brought  the  fire  from  heaven 
to  quicken  the  venerable  puppets  into  life. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  externals,  the  .stage 
machinery,  may  be  only  ingeniously  varied  and  am- 
plified, there  are,  here  and  there,  men  walking  the 
boards  such  as  have  not  before  met  our  eyes.  John 
Silver,  Alan  Breck,  The  Master,  Attwater  and  his 


visitors,  David  Balfour  and  many  more— are  not  dum- 
mies. They  breathe ;  they  have  been  created  and  en- 
dowed with  fiesh  and  blood  and  bone,  nor  will  they 
return  to  dust. 

Stevenson  gives,  too,  on  every  page,  strong  touches 
of  truth  to  the  external  machinery.  The  thrill  of 
these  artful  descriptions  leaves  no  taste  for  question- 
ing the  whole,  or  whining  eui  bono  f  He  was  able  to 
achieve  this  because  he  loved  the  work  with  all  his 
adventurous  soul.  He  gloats  over  each  canister  of 
powder,  each  bag  of  sea  biscuits,  the  axe,  the  odd 
fathom  of  rope,  saved  from  the  ship's  stores  for  the 
succor  of  his  heroes.  He  would  rather  lose  his  left 
hand,  artistically  speaking,  than  make  this  schedule 
of  recovered  supplies  too  long,  or  lose  one  shiver  of 
delight  in  his  world  of  readers  by  any  cheapening  of 
the  list.  The  contents  of  Billy  Bones'  chest,  oakum 
ends  and  whatnot,  were  studied  out  by  himself  and 
his  father  and  a  test-boy  with  the  scientific  patience 
that  Zola  might  bestow  on  the  analysis  of  a  degen- 
erate brain. 

In  these  romances  the  moon  is  carefully  conducted 
through  her  courses — he  told  us  he  wrote  with  an 
almanac  before  him — the  clouds  are  gathered  or 
parted  asunder  or  are  driven  in  portentous  wracks, 
as  is  the  nature  of  clouds  to  be.  Tne  sun  does  not  de- 
part so  far  from  established  custom  as  to  set  in  the 
Elast,  though  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  good  precedent 
for  this  little  irregularity.  Stevenson  could  not  have 
kept  strong  and  hurried  riders  six  days  on  a  journey 
of  ninety  miles,  as  did  the  romancer  of  Abbotsford. 
It  is  not  the  author's  fault  if  the  **  profuse  "  illustra- 
tions in  ** Treasure  Island"  make  the  Hiapaniola  a 
brig,  when  she  was  the  veriest  schooner.  This  sting 
must  have  been  the  more  bitter  because  the  novelist 
heartily  desired  to  sail  Jim  Hawkins  in  a  brig,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  best  piratical  antecedents,— bnt  gave 
it  up  because  he  was  not  certain  of  his  ability  toman- 
age  a  square-rigger  with  glory  and  safety. 

The  charming  problems  which  these  details  aroused 
were  talked  over  and  worked  out  by  Stevenson  with 
his  friends  and  his  family,— his  father,  his  wife  and 
Lloyd  Osborne,  his  stepson.  Never  was  an  author 
more  accessible,  more  vivaciously  open  in  his  genius. 
He  was  an  ideid  collaborator.  His  wife  shared  the 
fame  of  •*The  Dynamiter"  with  him,  Lloyd  Os- 
borne's name  is  joined  with  his  on  **  The  Wrecker," 
**  The  Wrong  Box,"  and  more;  while  the  i)oet  W. 
E.  Henley  is  his  partner  in  the  production  of  three 
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plays.  Surely  this  is  a  supreme  test  of  friendship,  of 
fatherhood  and  marriage — to  collaborate  in  stories 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  daily  bread.  It  is 
a  pretty  commentary  on  the  helplessness  of  philoso- 
phers, and  even  of  essayists,  in  the  grasp  of  a  certain 
theme  which  never  grows  old —that  Stevenson  should 
have  strenuously  admonished  his  youths  to  beware  of 
marrying  women  who  write.  For  this  prudent  ad- 
vice was  given  before  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Stevenson. 
Their  inarri*^  life  was  exceedingly  happy,  though 
the  circumstances  of  their  union — Mrs.  Osborne  was 
widowed  by  tbe  California  courts,  with  her  husband's 
assent,  for  the  purpose— would  have  seemed  suffi- 
ciently ominous  for  a  less  untrammeled  spirit  than 
Stevenson's. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Adirondacks,  an  American 
lady  asketl  Stevenson  why  women  did  not  play  a 
more  important  rdle  in  his  stories.  At  that  time 
there  had  been  love-making  in  none  of  his  books  ex- 
cept "  Prince  Otto  ; "  and  that  exquisitely  poetic,  but 
utterly  unhuinan,  tale  scarcely  counts  among  the 
records  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  novelist  replied,  with 
an  engaging  frankness,  that  the  particular  virtue 
which  appealed  to  him  most  strongly,  and  which  he 
loved  to  celebrate  in  fancy,  was  physical  courage  of  the 
adventurous  variety  ;  and  that  women  were  wholly 
lacking  in  that.  The  story  goes  that  his  fair  Wed- 
Ute  spent  the  succeeding  half  hour  in  heaping  on  him 
instance  after  instance  of  womanly  daring.    This  in- 


cident surely  had  nothing  to  do  with  Catriona,  but 
she  came  to  the  world  shortly  after,  in  **  David  Bal- 
four," and  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  maiden  she  is. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  sweethearting  between  her 
and  David.  In  all  his  score  or  more  of  volumes, 
Stevenson  has  not  a  touch  of  white  muslin  and  bine 
ribbon,  of  the  pretty  sentimental.  He  reluctantly 
gives  us  a  passion  here  and  there,  but  it  would  be  a 
sad  misnomer  to  call  it  a  tender  passion.  His  men 
see  the  maidens  of  their  destiny  in  a  turbulent  street, 
or  as  they  pace  some  weird,  solitary  links.  An  eye- 
flash,  and  the  thing  is  done.  They  love  at  once  hke 
strong  men  and  passionate  women,  with  never  a 
spoony  couple  among  them ;  and  the  wooing  is  done 
to  an  accompaniment  of  sword  play  and  the  angiy 
bark  of  horse  pistols. 

This  personal  glorification  of  physical  courage  ex- 
plains a  great  deal  in  the  romances.  Stevenson  was 
not  such  a  primary  man  as  to  stop  at  the  recklessness 
of  brute  force  in  his  portrayal  of  brave  men.  To  be 
fearfully  afraid  of  a  thing  and  yet  do  it — that  is 
what  appealed  to  him  and  to  Alan  Breck.  He  is 
again  at  the  trick  of  projecting  himself  into  his  hero 
when  he  pictures  Alan's  fear  of  the  water,  and  that 
leap  over  the  river  in  the  mad  flight  to  the  heather. 
The  novelist  was  nervously  afraid  of  the  sea  when  he 
was  a  boy,  but,  by  very  force  of  will,  conquered  the 
aversion  and  became  an  accomplished  yachtsman  and 
one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  Scotland.  Rob  Roy  and 
D'Artagnan — these  were  his  heroes,  men  of  indomi- 
table will,  of  expedients,  of  '*  penetration,"  as  dear 
Alan  was  fond  of  calling  it.  "The  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,"— which  he  preferred  to  both  "The 
•  Three  Musketeers"  and  "  Twenty  , Years  After," — 
Stevenson  read  six  times  before  he  was  thirty ;  and 
**  Rob  Roy  "  either  five  or  six. 

He  was  an  out-and-out  gipsy  in  temperament.  A 
Scotchman  to  the  backbone,  he  was  a  South  Sea 
Islander  much  more  than  skin  deep,  a  good  deal  of 
a  cowboy  and  quite  half  a  Frenchman.  The  Romany 
spirit  was  always  with  him.  In  person  Stevenson 
was  '*  unspeakably  slight,"  thin  chested,  yet  of  agile 
and  pleasing  figure,  with  a  massive  head,  fullish  lips, 
bordered  by  a  mustache  and  small  imperial,  and 
large,  full,  dark  brown  eyes,  whose  glowing  eagerness, 
though  seen  only  in  a  poor  picture,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  fingers  were  singularly  long,  taper  and 
expressive.  His  dark  hair  was  generally  quite  long, 
thought  this  was  less  an  artistic  affectation  than  an 
added  defense  against  cold.  So  curiously  Sensitive 
was  he  to  atmospheric  infiuences  that  sometimes  he 
would  have  a  trifle  clipped  from  this  mane  each  day, 
until  the  desired  contour  was  attained— Isaring  that  a 
too  sudden  shearing  might  bring  on  an  illness.  He 
could  not  permit  the  approach  of  a  person  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  very  trifling  **  cold  in 
the  head  "—so  delicately  did  his  physicd  nature  re- 
spond to  the  most  subtle  impressions. 

He  was  a  confirmed  smoker  and  in  **  Virginibus" 
he  pronounces  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the 
weed  to  be  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  hua- 
baud.     You  may  be  sure  that  whatever  hardships  he 
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imposes  on  his  marooned  sailorfi,  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  sail  the  ship  away  without  leaving  a  handsome  sup- 
ply of  tobacco  on  the  desert  island.  The  good  things 
of  this  world  in  general  he  tiad  the  acutest  sym- 
pathy for,  though  his  illness  shut  him  from  them 
through  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This  constantly 
recurring  weakness  kept  him  from  nearly  all  the  out- 
of-door  activities  in  which  he  would  have  delighted 
to  join.  His  openly  expressed  ideal  was  to  be  a  nfan 
of  action,  for  whom  literature  should  be  a  solace,  a 
luxury  and  a  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  But 
this  was  doubtless  a  mere  hobby,  bom  of  his  frequent  * 
helplessness ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  artist  in  the 
man  should  not  have  always  dominated  him. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  quicker  to  make  deep 
friends  when  the  true  metal  was  found,  or  surer  to 
grapple  them  **  with  hooks  of  steel."  A  witty,  ever- 
ready  talker,  a  charmingly  responsive  listener,  he  was 
the  best  of  company,  even  when  he  was  in  his  bed- 
prison.  His  eager  vivacity  seemed  to  show  no  abate- 
ment save  in  the  total  eclipses  of  health.  From  Apia 
to  Saranac  Lake,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Skerry- 
vore  Light,  he  left  here  and  there  in  his  nomadic 
wake,  devoted  hearts  that  had  become  irresistibly 
fascinated  by  this  bright,  graceful  humanist  and 
artist,  who  was  dying. 

Several  of  these  life-long  friendships  were  sealed 
many  years  before  there  was  any  actual  meeting.  So 
completely  did  the  romancer  reveal  himself  in  his 
books  that,  apart  from  the  strong  attraction  which 
grew  between  him  and  his  editors  through  constant 
correspondence,  other  admirers  appeared  whom  he 
had  never  even  heard  of,  to  oflfer  their  sympathy  and 
active  aid  when  his  struggle  for  life  was  at  its  height. 
In  1888  when  the  Adirondack  air  had  proved  too 
harsh  for  his  weak  lungs  he  chartered  the  yacht  Casco 


and  sailed  away  for  the  South  Seas,  with  his  wife  and 
Lloyd  Osborne,  never  to  return.  After  making  proof 
of  Hawaii  and  other  groups,  he  chose  a  home  on  a 
mountain  side  several  miles  from  Apia,  the  chief  city 
of  Samoa.  Mrs.  Stevenson  managed  the  considerable 
estate  with  rare  administrative  ability.  The  novelist 
busied  himself  with  his  art,  and  acted  as  the  solemn 
court  of  last  appeal  in  the  affairs  of  the  simple,  af- 
fectionate natives  about  them.  Four  novels  came  to 
the  world  from  this  tropical  home,  and  there  was  at 
least  one  more  well  on  the  stocks  when  the  great 
story-teller  was  taken  away. 

Stevenson  was  brimming  with  startling  literary 
projects,  and  bizarre  schemes.  Letters  to  his  friends 
would  schedule  a  dozen  more  or  less  astounding  tasks 
he  had  set  himself,  though  but  few  of  them  were 
ever  carried  out.  The  plots  of  his  stories  were  care- 
fully outlined  in  his  teeming  imagination,  then  he 
bent  himself,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  to  obtain  the 
exact  local  color  which  would  enable  him  to  "tell 
the  story  just  as  it  happened."  Nothing  short  of 
actual  prostration  could  daunt  him  in  the  pursuit  nf 
the  truths  he  deemed  essential  for  a  setting.  He 
sailed  to  meet  his  wedding  day  on  an  emigrant  ship, 
in  disguise,  with  the  idea  of  gathering  special  ma- 
terial, and  arrived  in  New  York  desperately  ill ;  he 
boarded  an  emigrant  train  with  the  uncleanly  crew 
he  had  voyaged  with,  and  suffered  a  two  weeks' 
journey  across  the  continent  to  his  bride.  Needless  to 
say  there  was  a  deal  of  nursing  to  do  before  any 
marrjang  could  be  thought  of,  nor  does  he  seem  in 
this  instance  to  have  found  literary  availability  in 
the  rough  exi)erience. 

The  first  draft  of  a  story  Stevenson  wrote  out 
roughly,  or  dictated  to  Lloyd  Osborne.  Wlien  all 
the  colors  were  in  hand  for  the  complete  picture,  he 
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invariably  penned  it  himself,  with  exceeding  care, 
writing  in  the  easy,  upright,  compact  style  character- 
istic of  the  man  of  letters.  If  the  first  copy  did  not 
please  him,  he  patiently  made  a  second  or  a  third 
draft.  In  his  stem,  self-imposed  apprenticeship  of 
phrase-making  he  had  prepared  himself  for  these 
workmanlike  methods  by  the  practice  of  rewriting 
his  trial  stories  into  dramas,  and  then  reworking 
them  into  stories  again.  Mr.  Burlingame,  editor  of 
Scrtbnei's  and  a  long-time  friend  of  the  novelist,  tells 
me  that  when  Stevenson  was  writing  the  little  specu- 
lative essays  entitled  '*  End  Papers  "  in  that  magazine, 
he  was  known  to  make  so  many  as  seven  drafts  of  a 
particular  flight  before  he  was  willing  to  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  world. 

Even  competent  critics,  in  their  perorations,  always 
place  the  niche  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  in  the  wrong 
temple  altogether;  and  the  dumb,  despised  '* pub- 
lic," wiser  than  the  wisest  man,  slowly  collects  its 
thoughts  until,  after  a  generation  or  so,  it  wakes  to 
let  the  truth  be  known.  But  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  his  stories  we  love  and  believe  in  more  than 
enough  to  risk  our  very  little  in  the  estimate  of  his 
final  place.  Among  the  avowed  Romantics  of  this 
century,  who  can  be  set  between  him  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  noblest  of  them  all?  And  yet  the  con- 
junction and  implied  comparison  are  highly  unsatis- 
factory, for  in  so  many  vital  ways  the  two  differ  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

The  sublime  dimensions  of  Sir  Walter's  gift  to 
Scotland  and  to  the  world  clearly  force  his  successor 


to  a  lower  round  ;  but  the  author  of  *'  The  New  Ara> 
bian  Nights  "  would  have  committed  harirkari  before 
he  would  have  given  from  his  pen  such  turgid  and 
awkward  sentences  as  are  to  be  found  in  **  Ivanhoe." 
Then  Stevenson's  poignant  charm  as  an  essayist  can- 
not be  cast  in  his  favor,  for  Scott  hais  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  such  an  agile,  resourceful  adversary.  The  later 
Scotchman  is  a  master,  too,  in  still  a  third  field  of  art 
The  short  stories  called  **At  the  Sire  Maletroit*8 
Door,"  "  The  History  of  a  Night "  and  the  "  Pavilion 
on  the  Links" — not  to  speak  of  that  hybrid,  that 
magnificent  allegory,  of  Jekyl  and  Hyde — ^rank  with 
those  of  Hawthorne,  Poe  and  KipliJog.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  named  I  cannot  think  of  any 
novelist  of  the  century  who  has,  like  Stevenson,  pro- 
duced both  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  first  order. 
A  rare  genius  has  been  taken  from  us  all  too 
soon.  The  Waverley  novels  would  not  have  been 
written  had  Scott  been  limited  to  so  short  a  term  of 
life.  This  bright-eyed  rover,  in  philosophy  a  Hamlet 
with  no  heritage  of  vengeance,  loved  for  tiie  pleasure 
which  he  gave  the  world,  and  loving  it  for  the  pleas- 
ure it  gave  him,  now  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  high 
mountain  which  had  ennobled  his  window  view. 
The  quality  of  the  man  comes  home  to  us  with  strange 
force  when  we  read  of  the  sorrowing  natives  and  their 
funeral  offerings  of  cunningly  contrived  mats,  each 
one  the  patient  toil  of  a  year.  Forty  natives  cut  the 
way  through  forest  a;id  brush  to  the  high  tomb,  and 
bore  to  it  their  Tusitala,  their  story-teller,  now  for- 
ever sUent. 
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BY  JEANNETTE   L.  GILDER. 


I  NEVER  saw  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  but  once, 
but  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  the  singular  charm  of  the  man.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second,  or  it  may  have  been 
his  third,  visit  to  the  United  States  and  he  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Victoria  Hotel  with  his  wife  and  step-son, 
Lloyd  Osborne.  I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him 
and  I  wonder  now  how  I  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
beard  this  lion  in  his  den.  My  only  excuse  was  that 
we  had  had  some  correspondence  and  that  we  also 
had  some  friends  in  common.  Two  of  these  friends 
came  in  soon  after  I  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
romancer.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  H.  Low,  the 
well-known  painter  and  his  wife.  The  Lows  and  the 
Stevensons  were  old  and  dear  friends  and  they  had 
not  seen  each  other  in  a  long  time.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful meeting.  Such  handshaking  and  such  embracing 
you  would  not  expect  to  see  outside  of  France.  The 
men  threw  their  arms  around  each  other's  necks  with 
all  the  effusion  of  schoolgirls,  but  with  infinitely 
more  depth  to  their  emotions.  It  was  a  great  time 
and  rejoicing  was  general.  I  did  not  stay  very  long, 
for  though  they  gave  me  no  reason  to  suspect  that 


they  would  not  like  to  have  me  spend  the  day,  I 
sympathized  with  their  reunion  too  sincerely  to  in- 
trude myself  upon  the  scene  any  longer  than  ordinary 
civility  permitted. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  arrayed  then  as  you  see  him  in 
most  of  his  pictures,  in  velvet  sack-coat,  turned-down 
collar  and  loose  tie.  He  was  smoking  the  inevitable 
cigarette,  as  was  his  step-son  also.  His  dress  suited 
his  face,  which  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man. 
I  have  seldom  seen  eyes  further  apart  or  more  strik- 
ing, as  they  were  coal-black,  or,  at  least,  had  that 
appearance  in  contrast  with  his  pale  complexion.  He 
was  as  lively  and  full  of  spirits  as  though  he  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  an  ill  day.  His  conversa- 
tion— which  was  entirely  unbookish,  as  befitted  the 
occasion — bubbled  over  with  fun,  and  altogether  he 
suggested  anything  rather  than  an  invalid  in  the  vain 
search  for  health. 

Ever  since  that  lucky  day  when  I  accidently  came 
across  a  copy  of  **  Travels  with  a  Donkey,"  I  have 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
genius, — it  is  certainly  more  than  talent, — but  it  is 
his  smaller  books  that  I  care  for  most:  "Travds 
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irith  a  Donkey,"  "An  Inland  Voyage,"  "The  New 
Arabian  Nighte"  and  his  essays.  "The  Strange 
Case  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde "  of  course  in- 
terested me  immensely,  but  it  is  hardly  a  book  to  en- 
joy. I  bought  a  copy  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  just  as  I  was  taking  the  steamer  for 
New  York,  and  read  it  on  the  trip  over.  I  had  read 
•*  An  Inland  Voyage "  on  the  trip  out,  and  so  far  a« 
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enjojrment  goes  I  confess  that  the  latter  book  gave 
me  the  most  of  it,  though  I  am  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  ail  the  qualities  that  gave  the  former 
Btory  its  great  success. 

After  the  death  of  a  popular  writer  it  is  quite 
natural  to  look  about  and  speculate  as  to  who  is  his 
legitimate  successor.  There  is  no  one  who  will  take 
just  the  place  that  Stevenson  has  left  vacant,  because 
it  was  a  unique  place  in  letters.  He  was  both  loved 
and  admired,  and  with  all  the  admiration  we  gave 
him  we  felt  iiiat  he  had  not  yet  given  the  world  the 
best  that  he  was  capable  of.  He  fought  against 
great  odds,  but  he  did  work  that  will  live,  though 
not  what  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  given  the 


physical  strength  to  do  it  Besides  bis  work  there 
was  something  in  the  personality  of  Stevenson  that 
found  its  way  into  his  writings  and  endeared  him  to 
his  readers.  You  felt  the  man  behind  the  story,  and 
it  was  true  that  among  his  friends  those  who  loved 
him  the  most  were  those  who  knew  him  the  best. 

Let  us  look  over  the  list  of  his  contemporaries^  and 
see  which  approaches  him  the  most  nearly.  Among 
his  own  countrymen  there  are  J.  M. 
Barrie,  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  of  recent 
development,  Ian  Maclaren.  Barrie  is 
very  little  like  him.  What  likeness  there 
is  is  to  be  found  more  in  his  fact  than  in 
his  fiction,  in  "  An  Edinburgh  Eleven  " 
rather  than  in  "  A  Window  in  Thrums.*^ 
You  do  not  feel  in  reading  his  books 
that  Barrie  is  the  man  of  the  world 
that  Stevenson  was.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  personality,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  lovable  one.  You  know  that  he 
is  writing  of  his  own  x>eople  when  he 
writes  of  *•  Thrums,"  and  when  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  bom  and  bred  in 
Kirriemuir  and  that  Eirrimuir  was 
»*  Thrums,"  no  one  was  surprised.  All 
Barriers  training  is  Scotch.  He  began 
his  education  at  the  Dumfries  Academy 
and  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh at  eighteen.  He  is  only  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  now  and  yet  he  wrote 
his  best-known  book,  **  A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  several  years  ago.  The  first 
of  his  writings  to  attract  attention  were 
the  "Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  British 
Weekly.  Whatever  struggles  Mr.  Bar- 
rie may  have  had  when  he  began  his 
literary  career,  they  did  not  last  very 
long.  His  recognition  came  almost  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  publish.  One  of 
Mr.  Barrie*s  most  delightful  books  is 
"My  Lady  Nicotine,"  which,  as  the 
title  implies,  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  pii)e8  and  tobacco.  It  is  most  amus- 
ing. Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  stories  is  "The  Little  Minister," 
which  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  auto- 
biographical. I  do  not  like  it  as  well 
as  his  other  books,  but  most  people 
like  it  better.  Mr.  Barrie  has  put  some  of  his  very 
best  work  into  a  play,—"  The  Professor's  Love  Story,** 
— which  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  has  played  with  great 
success  both  here  and  in  England.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  has  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  such  dialogue  on 
the  stage. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  is  a  literary  prot6g6  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  and  his  first  book,  that  is,  the  first  to  at- 
tract public  attention,  "The  Stickit  Minister,"  is 
dedicated  to  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  of  Scotland 
and  Samoa."  In  a  recent  Edition  de  luxe  of  this  novel 
are  some  verses  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  dedication,  the  last  lines  of  which,  in  view  of  his 
death  aQd  burial  in  Samoa,  have  a  pathetic  interest : 
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Be  it  granted  to  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 
Hills  of  home  I  and  to  hear  again  the  call — 

Hear  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the  pee-weee  crying, 
And  hear  no  more  at  all. 

Stevenson  loved  Scotland.    It   was   not  long  ago 
that  he  wrote  that  to  be  bom  a  Scotchman  was  **  the 


S.   R.   CROCKETT. 

happiest  lot  on  earth."  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  non-con- 
formist clergyman  and  lives  in  Penicuik,  Mid- 
lothian, though  the  scenes  of  his  stories  are  usually 
laid  in  Galloway,  which  is,  I  believe,  his  native 
country.  They  are  vigorous,  virile  stories  and 
**The  Raiders"  is  not  without  its  suggestion  of 
Stevenson's  matter  though  not  so  much  of  his  man- 
ner. Mr.  Crockett  is  a  young  man,  younger  than 
Stevenson,  for  he  was  bom  in  1859,  at  Duchral  in 
Galloway.  His  stories  are  very  Scotch,  all  except  a 
little  one,  a  novelette,  called  *'The  Play  Actress,'* 
which  is  quite  free  from  dialect  and  has  much  of 
Iiondon  in  it.  Like  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Crockett  works 
in  a  little  house  in  his  garden.  "  I  am  always  ready 
for  work  at  4.30  a.  m.,  after  six  hours'  glorious  sleep 
and  a  cold  tub,"  he  told  a  recent  interviewer,  which 
shows  that  his  health  must  be  as  good  as  Stevenson's 
was  bad— not  so  much  because  of  the  cold  tub,  that  is 
a  daily  necessity  to  every  man  or  woman  not  an 
invalid,  but  the  4.30  a.  M.  The  man  who  lives  in  the 
country  has  the  advantage  over  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  town,  his  sleep  is  better  and  for  that  reason  his 
health. 

lau  Maclaren,  the  Rev.  John  Maclaren  Watson,  is 


a  new  corner^  but  he  has  made  a  success  with  his  first 
book,  the  sentimentally  named  **  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush.'*    Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  lynx-eyed 
editor  of  the  British  Weekly,  was  his  discoverer  and 
has  been  his  literary  sponsor.    Maclaren  has  only 
written  the  handful  of   stories  that  make   up  this 
small  volume,  but  they  have  been  enough  to  give  him 
a  reputation.    What  his  staying  power  is  no  one  can 
tell  yet.    He  may  do  better  work  or  he  may  not.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will,  for  he  has  facility  as  a  writer 
and  he  has  both  humor  and  pathos,  but  he  is  far  from 
being  either  a  genius  or  a  stylist.  He  seems,  however, 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  among  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic;    Ian  Mac- 
laren, like  Mr.  Crockett,  is  a  non-conformist  clergy- 
man.   His  church  is  in  Livei*pool  and  he  has  long 
been  admired  by  his  congregation  and  chance  visitorB 
as  an  earnest  and  interesting  preacher.    Maclaren  is 
in  his  early  forties  and  his  best  working  days  are  be- 
fore him. 

Stepping  outside  of  Scotland  I  should  at  once  put 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  front  rank  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's successors.  Mr.  Kipling  stands  easily  first 
among  the  short  story  writers  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  one  who  has  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  pen  as 
he.  He  knows  just  how  much,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  just  how  little,  to  say.  He  is  a  master  of 
style  and  inimitable  as  a  story-teller.  Whether  he 
can  write  a  successful  novel  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
when  a  man  can  write  such  piose  and  such  verse  as 
his,  posterity  will  take  care  of  him  if  he  never  writes 
anything  longer  than  a  short  story.  Mr.  Kipling 
waited  some  time  for  recognition,  though  he  was  not 
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more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  it  came.  He 
is  only  thirty-one  now  and  see  what  a  reputation  he 
has,  how  high  and  how  far  reaching.  One  does  not 
feel  that  quality  of  lovableness  reflected  in  his  work 
that  ifl  found  in  either  of  the  four  Scotchmen  men- 
tioned. Kipling  is  aggressive.  His  pen  is  a  jugger- 
naut and  he  thinks  nothing  of  riding  rough-shod  over 
the  prejudices  of  a  community,  as  witness  his  derision 
of  the  pie-habit  in  New  England  I  But  at  heart  Mr. 
Kipling  is  not  so  bitter  against  America  as  he  would 
have  ns  think.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  man  must 
like  a  country  pretty  well  when  he  settles  in  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  quarters  and  spends  a  winter 
among  its  snow-bound  hills.  There  are  not  many 
native  to  the  soil  who  would  care  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Kipling  is  a  good  deal  of  a  cosmopolitan  :  the  mixed 
blood  of  his  ancestry  crops  out  in  his  restlessness. 


BUDYARD  KIPLING. 

India,  England  and  America  claim  him  for  their 
own.  He  was  bom  in  Bombay,  India,  in  1868,  and 
spent  the  days  of  his  early  youth  there,  and  there  his 
"Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills"  first  appeared  in  a 
local  journal.  Then  he  came  to  England  and  wrote 
"  The  Light  That  Failed,*'  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
novel  and  the  poorest  thing  he  ever  wrote.  It,  of 
coarse,  has  flashes  of  genius  through  its  pages,  but 
hk  fame  would  be  just  as  enduring  if  he  had  never 
written  that  story. 

As  a  writer  of  stirring  romance  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  Stevenson  in  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  who, 
though  an  Englishman,  has  taken  France  for  the 
soeoe  of  his  stories.  Mr.  Wesrman  was  bom  in  1855  in 


STANLEY  J.   WEYMAN. 

the  historic  old  town  of  Ludlow,  Salop,  where  he 
still  lives.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Christ 
Church.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  and 
later  he  studied  for  the  bar  and  did  fairly  well  at  his 
profession.  He  spent  the  year  1885  in  traveling  afoot 
in  France,  Spain,  Morocco  and  the  Barbary  States. 
Traveling  is  an  appetite  that  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
upon,  and  Mr.  Weyman  visited  Egypt,  Italy  and 
Sicily  a  few  years  later.  His  first  story  of  any  im- 
portance, "King  Pepin  and  Sweet  Clive,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1883.  His  early  stories  were  in  the  manner 
of  Anthony  TroUope,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of 
his  present  manner.  "The  House  of  the  Wolf,'* 
which  was  published  in  the  English  Illustrated  Mag- 
azine, made  his  reputation,  which  has  been  increased 
by  "  Francis  Cludde,"  "  A  Gentleman  of  France,"  and 
everything  that  he  has  written  since.  "  Stevenson  I 
consider  my  master,"  said  Mr.  Weyman  recently;  "  I 
dbnsider  I  owe  much  to  him.  *  Treasure  Island  *  and 
*  Kidnapped '  I  have  read  half  a  dozen  times,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  read  them  again  and  again.** 
It  is  the  Stevenson  of  **  Treasure  Island  "  and  "  Kid- 
napped *'  that  Mr.  Weyman  is  the  most  like,  and  not 
at  all  the  Stevenson  of  **  An  Inland  Voyage." 

In  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
suggests  Mr.  Stevenson's  romantic  manner,  but  only 
in  that  story,  which  is  his  best.  In  his  others  he  sug- 
gests no  one  less  than  the  author  of  **  Treasure  Isl- 
and." I  understand  that  he  is  writing  a  sequel  to 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  I  would  suggest  to 
him  that  if  he  really  cares  for  a  place  on  Fame's 
eternal  bead  roll  that  is  the  manner  of  story  for  him 
to  write.  The  others  amuse  ur,  but  we  have  to  apolo- 
gize to  ourselves  that  we  are  amused  by  them.    Mr. 
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ANTHONY    HOPE    HAWKINS. 

Hope  is  too  clever  a  writer  to  fritter  himself  away 
on  such  writing  as  *  •  The  Dolly  Dialogues. "  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins  is  the  real  name  of  this  young  writer. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  is  at  present  practicing  as  a  barrister  at  the 
Inner  Temple, 

In  writing  of  his  first  book  in  the  Idler  Conan 
Doyle  says  that  he  saw  "with  astonishment  and 
pride  "  that "  Habakuk  Jephson*s  Statement,*'  written 
by  him  and  published  anonymously  in  the  CorhhiU, 
was  "  attributed  by  critic  after  critic  to  Steven- 
son." I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  in  common 
between  Dr.  Doyle  and  Stevenson  except  that  they 
both  wrote  stories  of  action.  "  Micah  Clarke "  and 
"  The  White  Company  '*  are  more  in  the  Stevenson 
style,  but  **  Sherlock  Holmes  *'  certainly  is  not.  Dr. 
Doyle  belongs  to  the  younger  generation  of  writers, 
and  he  has  plenty  of  time  before '  him  to  do  good 
work,  better  work  than  "  Sherlock  Holmes,"  popular 
as  that  series  is,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  "  Micah 
Clarke." 

A.  T.  Quiller  Couch  made  his  literary  dibutas  •*  Q" 
with  a  story  called  **  Dead  Man's  Rock,"  the  advance 
sheets  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  ac- 
cepting for  the  American  publishers  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Couch  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  he  has  told  ns 
in  the  account  of  his  first  book  that  the  desire  to 
write  fiction  **  was  awakened  by  *  Treasure  Island.' " 
**  I  began  as  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Mr.  Stevenson,** 
he  adds,  *'  and  was  lucky  in  my  choice  of  a  master." 
Mr.  Couch  is  an  out-of-doors  man,  and  he  shows  it 
in  his  books,  all  of  which  are  optimistic  and  virile. 
He  is  an  agreeable  essayist,  as  his  causeries  in  The 


Speaker  prove,  but  it  is  by  his  fiction  that  he  will  be 
beet  known.  He  has  not  given  us  much  in  that  line 
lately,  which  may  mean  that  he  is  at  work  upon  his 
magnumqpuB.  Let  us  hope  that  this  surmise  is  cor- 
rect, for  when  he  does  put  out  all  his  strength  he 
will  give  us  a  better  story  than  any  he  has  yet  writ- 
ten, for  he  is  a  man  whose  work  improves  as  be 
grews  older.  He  is  very  conscientious  and  verj 
painstaking. 

Hall  Caine  hardly  comes  into  this  list  at  all.  He  is 
so  entirely  unlike  Stevenson  in  style  or  story.  He 
belongs  to  the  youngs  generation,  however,  as  does 
Israel  Zangwill,  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  the 
present  day  as  well  as  one  of  the  youngest.  Mr. 
Zangwill's  best-known  book  is  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto,**  a  book  as  unlike  anything  Stevenson  ever 
wrote  as  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine.  To  my 
mind  Zangwill  is  cleverest  in  his  essays,  which, 
while  they  have  not  the  lasting  qualities  of  his  fictiaEV 
are  aa  bright  as  a  newly  minted  dollar. 


OONAN  DOTLB. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  real  successor  of  Stevenacm 
will  be  his  step-son  and  collaborator,  Lloyd  Osborne. 
He  has  had  the  advantage  of  working  under  Steven- 
son's eye,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  said,  that  he  wrote 
the  most  of  "  The  Ebb-Tide,"  he  has  a  future  before 
him.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  what  he  does  entirely 
alone. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  seeing  the 
number  of  writers  who  have  been  influenced  by  bis 
work,  and  that  is  that  Stevenson,  as  Ian  Madaren 
recently  remarked,  did  not  "  dally  with  foul  vice  to 
serve  the  ends  of  purity."  Stevenson  was  a  pnune, 
manly-minded  man  and  his  influence  in  literature  has 
only  been  for  good. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TRIBUTES  TO  STEVENSON. 

AMONG  the  notable  expressions  concerning  the 
late  Robert  Lonis  Stevenson  and  his  work  that 
have  appeared  since  his  death  should  be  reckoned  the 
tributes,  published  in  McClure'a  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, from  the  three  Scottish  writers— J.  M.  Barrie, 
8.  B.  Crockett  and  Ian  Maclaren— who  form  a  group 
which  is  proud  to  acknowledge  Stevenson  as  its  fore- 
runner and  prophet. 

The  writer  of  **  A  Window  in  Thrums  "  makes  his 
offering  in  verse.  We  quote  a  few  of  his  tenderly 
qrmpathetic  lines,  expressive  of  '*  Scotland's  La- 
ment 2  " 

"  *  For  lang  Pve  watched  wi'  tremling  lip, 

But  LotiiB  ne^er  sin  syne  Fve  seen, 
The  greedy  island  keept  its  g^p. 
The  canldriff  oceans  rolled  atween. 

*^  *  He's  deid,  the  ane  abune  the  rest, 

Oh,  wae,  the  mither  left  alane ! 
He*8  deid,  the  ane  I  loo'ed  the  best. 

Oh,  mayna  I  hae  back  my  nain  !' 

'^  Her  breast  is  old,  it  will  not  rise, 

Her  tearless  sobs  in  angmsh  choke, 
God  put  His  finger  on  her  eyes, 

It  was  her  tears  alone  that  spoke. 

*^  Now  ont  the  lights  went  stime  by  stime. 
The  towns  crept  closer  round  the  kirk. 

Now  all  the  firths  were  smoored  in  rime, 
Lost  winds  went  wailing  thro*  the  mirk. 

*'  A  star  that  shot  across  the  night 
Struck  fire  on  Palais  mourning  head, 

And  left  for  aye  a  steadfast  light. 
By  which  the  mother  guards  her  dead. 

**  *The  lad  was  mine ! '    Erect  she  stands, 

No  more  by  vain  regrets  oppress^t. 
Once  more  her  eyes  are  clear  ;  her  hands 

Are  proudly  crossed  upon  her  breast." 


A  Letter  from 


the  Author  of 
Minister." 


'The  Stickit 


Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  contributes  a  paper  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  books,  written  a  few  weeks  before  his. 
friend's  deallL  In  a  letter  dated  December  19, 1894, 
he  says: 

**  How  could  one  alter  and  amend  the  light  sen- 
tmoes  with  the  sense  of  loss  in  one's  heart?  How  sit 
down  to  write  a  •  tribute '  when  one  has  slept,  and 
started,  and  awaked  all  night  with  the  dull  ache  that 
lies  below  Sleep  saying  all  the  time,  *  Stevenson  is 
dead  I    Stevenson  is  dead  I ' 

'*  It  is  true  also  that  I  have  small  right  to  speak  of 
him.  I  was  little  to  him ;  but  then  he  was  very  much 
to  me.  He  alone  of  mankind  saw  what  pleased  him 
ID  a  Uttle  book  of  boyish  verses. 

**  Seven  yean  ago  he  wrote  to  tell  me  so.    He  had 


a  habit  of  quoting  stray  lines  from  it  in  successive 
letters  to  let  me  see  that  he  remembered  what  he  had 
praised.  Yet  he  was  ever  as  modest  and  brotherly  as 
if  I  had  been  the  great  author  and  he  the  lad  writing 
love  verses  to  his  sweetheart. 

"  Without  reproach  and  without  peer  in  friendship, 
our  king-over -the- water  stood  first  in  our  hearts  be- 
cause his  own  was  full  of  graciousness  and  tolerance 
and  chivalry. 

•*  I  let  my  little  article  be  just  as  I  wrote  it  for  his 
eye  to  see,  before  any  of  us  guessed  that  the  dread 
hour  was  so  near  the  sounding  which  should  call  our 
well-beloved  *  ho.me  from  the  hill.' " 

Among  Mr.  Crockett's  *'  light  sentences  "  are  these, 
which  are  not  the  less  sympathetic  because  they  lack 
funeral  draperies : 

*'  To  me  the  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's books  is  always  Mr.  Stevenson  himself.  Some 
authors  (perhaps  the  greatest)  severely  sit  with  the 
more  ancient  gods,  and  serenely  keep  themselves  out 
of  their  books.  Most  of  these  authors  are  dead  now. 
Others  put  their  personalities  in,  indeed ;  but  would 
do  much  better  to  keep  them  out.  Their  futilities 
and  pomposities,  pose  as  they  may,  are  no  more  in- 
teresting than  those  of  the  chairman  of  a  prosperous 
limited  company.  But  there  are  a  chosen  few  who 
cannot  light  a  cigarette  or  part  their  hair  in  a  new 
place  without  being  interesting.  Upon  such  in  this 
life  interviewers  bear  down  in  shoals  with  pencils 
pointed  like  spears ;  and  about  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  dead — ^lol  begins  at  once  the  *  chatter  about 
Harriet.' 

*'  Mr.  Stevenson  is  of  this  company.  Rarest  of  all, 
his  friends  have  loved  and  praised  him  so  judiciously 
that  he  has  no  enemies.  He  might  have  been  the 
spoiled  child  of  letters.  He  is  only  *  all  the  world's 
Louis.'  The  one  unforgivable  thing  in  a  checkered 
I>ast  is  that  at  one  time  he  wore  a  black  shirt,  to 
which  we  refuse  to  be  reconciled  on  any  terms.'* 

Mr.  Crockett  finds  his  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's characters,  not  in  the  stories  themselves. 

**  But  when  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  any  one  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  books,  it  is  chiefly  the  lack  of  Mr. ' 
James  Hawkins  that  I  regret.  Jim  in  doublet  and 
hose— how  differently  he  would  have  sped  'The 
Black  Arrow  I'  Jim  in  trousers  and  top  hat— he 
would  never  have  been  found  in  the  'Black  Box,' 
never  have  gone  out  with  Huish  upon  the  •  Ebb  Tide.' 
John  Silver  never  threw  vitriol,  but  did  his  deeds 
with  a  knife  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  and  that  was  be- 
cause Jim  Hawkins  was  there  to  see  that  he  was 
worthy  of  himself.  Jim  would  never  have  let  things 
get  to  such  a  pass  as  to  require  Attwater's  bullets 
splashing  like  hail  in  a  pond  over  the  last  two  pages 
to  settle  matters  in  any  sort  of  way. 

'*  I  often  think  of  getting  up  a  petition  to  Mr. 
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Stevenson  (it  is  easy  to  get  a  round  Robin)  beseechinj: 
*  with  sobs  and  tears  *  that  he  will  sort  out  all  his 
beach-combers  and  Yankee  captains,  charter  a  rakish, 
sancy-sailing  schooner,  ship  Jim  Hawkins  as  ship's 
boy  or  captain  (we  are  not  particular),  and  then  up 
anchor  with  a  Yo-Ho,  Cheerily  for  the  Isle  of  our 
Heart's  Desire,  where  they  load  Long  Toms  with 
pieces  of  eight,  and,  dead  or  alive,  nobody  minds  Ben 
Gunn." 

A  Word  From  a  New  Scottish  Writer. 

Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  **  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,'*  whose  recent  work  has  entitled  him  to 
membership  in  the  group  with  Barrie  and  Crockett, 
adds  a  true  Scotchman's  meed  of  praise  : 

**  The  mists  of  his  native  land  and  its  wild  tradi- 
tions passed  into  his  blood  so  that  he  was  at  home  in 
two  worlds.  In  one  book  he  would  analyze  human 
character  with  such  weird  power  that  the  reader 
shudders  because  a  stranger  has  been  within  his 
soul ;  in  another  he  hurries  you  along  a  breathless 
story  of  adventure  till  your  imagination  fails  for  ex- 
haustion. Never  did  he  weary  us  with  the  pedantry 
of  modem  problems.  Nor  did  he  dally  with  foxil 
vices  to  serve  the  ends  of  purity.    Nor  did  he  feed 

*'  A  gibing  spirit 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  e^ve  to  fools.*  ** 

Stevenson  In  Samoa. 

Mr.  William  Churchill  tells  in  McClure'8  how 
Stevenson  searched  the  world  over  for  health,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abiding  place  in  the  South  Sea. 

"  This  cruise  ended  in  Apia,  and  there  in  Samoa 
the  Stevenson  family  have  lived  ever  since.  Once,  in 
our  talks  about  the  South  Sea,  Mr.  Stevenson  asked 
if  there  was  any  place  there  where  a  man  might  live 
if  the  land  suited  him.  It  led  me  to  a  description  of 
a  small  plateau  on  Upolu,  in  the  rear  of  Apia,  a  nar- 
row shelf  upon  the  mountain  side,  where  the  paths 
run  much  like  ladders,  where  there  were  three 
springs  of  water,  where  the  view  over  the  ocean  Vas 
ever  restful,  and  stopped  short  of  the  North  Pole 
only  by  reason  of  the  earth's  swelling  roimd.  His 
memory  must  have  stored  away  the  description, 
for  the  place  in  mind  was  Vailima,  his  home  in 
Samoa. 

**  What  Stevenson  thought  of  his  discourse  in  San 
Francisco  about  the  South  Sea.  toward  which  his  in- 
clination was  set,  may  be  found  in  the  early  chapters 
of  his  story  of  *  The  Wrecker.'  Others  less  imder  the 
charm  of  the  islands  perhaps  preferred  him  as  a  Scot 
rather  than  as  a  Samoan.  For  an  instance,  I  have  a 
letter  from  Andrew  Lang,  who  writes  :  *  I  prefer  him 
on  his  native  heather.  I  sent  him  materials  for  a 
Prince  Charlie  tale;  he  began  it,  I  believe,  but 
whether  he  will  do  it  I  don't  know.*  It  may  be  that 
this  is  one  of  the  two  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 
At  any  rate,  *  Catriona'  has  shown  that  even  under 
the  sonorous  cocoanuts  a  Scot  may  write  a  tale  of 
moor  and  heather." 


OCTAVE  THANET  AT  HOME. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Midland  Monthly 
contains  an  entertaining  illustrated  article  on 
"Octave  Thanet  at  Home,*'  by  Mary  J.  Reid. 
**  Octave  Thanet,**  (Miss  Alice  French)  now  the  chief 
literary  figure  of  Iowa,  the  '*  Massachusetts  of  the 
West,''  and  of  its  vastly  important  region,  was  bom 
in  the  original  Massachusetts,  though  she  removed  to 
Hawkeye-land  when  a  very  small  child.  On  her  ma- 
ternal side  she  is  descended  from  the  Morton  family, 
of  Mayflower  fame. 

HOME  LIFE  AND  PERSONALTTT. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  by  the  editor  of  the  Daven- 
port Democrat,  the  article  states  : 

**  At  her  home,  Octave  Thanet  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed for  what  she  is  than  for  what  she  writes,  al- 
though her  friends  are  the  most  appreciative  of  her 
readers.  She  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
Davenport  Public  Library,  serving  for  some  time  upon 
its  directory.  In  all  the  educational,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city  her  patronage  is 
invariably  asked  and  never  denied.  She  is  an  in- 
tensely busy  woman;  one  whose  humanism  is  aa 
characteristic  as  her  literary  talent." 

One  who  knew  her  intimately  wrote :  **  The  trait 
which  has  impressed  me  the  most  in  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  French  is  a  studious  regard  for  her  word. 
She  never  forgets  to  keep  a  promise.  I  could  enu- 
merate several  instances  where  she  has  rigidly  kept 
her  promise  in  times  of  great  trouble,  when  most 
people  would  forget  everything  ibut  their  own  griefs." 

Miss  French  is  a  skillful  whist  player,  and  an  even- 
ing with  her  at  the  game  is  an  experience  not  easily 
forgotten.  Such  a  flow  of  apt  quotations,  anecdotes 
and  repartees,  too  bright  and  evanescent  to  be  re- 
corded, flash  forth  in  rapid  succession,  that  no  one 
story  or  saying  clings  to  the  memory — one  simply  re- 
members the  occasion  as  an  ideal  game  of  whist  and 
wit. 

**  Although  her  manners,  dress  and  voice  are  often 
studiously  quiet,  yet  there  is  something  remarkable 
about  her  personsJity  which  cannot  be  hid  from  the 
observant  eye.  Without  being  positively  beautiful,  • 
her  face  is  very  attractive,  and  may  be  described  as 
at  once  vigorous  and  feminine  ;  her  forehead  is  intel- 
lectual, and  her  mouth  has  a  peculiarly  humorous 
and  kindly  expression ;  she  has  a  fine  and  command- 
ing physique,  and  eyes  which  fathom  one's  innermost 
thoughts  so  easily  that  one  is  glad  to  have  nothing 
evil  in  one*s  heart  when  meeting  her  gaze.  One  is 
quickly  impressed  by  a  certain  grandeur  and  large- 
ness of  character,  easier  to  comprehend  than  to  de- 
scribe. But  her  chief  charm  is  her  winning  maimer. 
I  gi'eatly  doubt  if  G^eorge  Eliot,  Mrs.  Browning  or 
our  own  Margaret  Fuller,  excelled  her  as  a  conver- 
sationalist and  in  the  gentle  art  of  winning  friends." 

HER  WORK  AND  THEORY  OP  FICTION. 

Comparing  **  Stories  of  a  Western  Town  "  with  two 
other  American  volumes  of  a  like  nature  the  writer 
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declares  it  to  be  *'  more  modem  in  form  and  niotif 
than  either  Aldrich's  sketches  of  Portsmouth  or  Un- 
derwood*s  *  Qoabbin.*  Octave  Thanet's  style  might 
be  called  a  cross  between  Aldrich's  elaborate  studies 
daintOy  finished  to  the  minutest  detail  and  Under- 
wood's broad,  sturdy  charcoal  outlines.** 

Octave  Thanet's  work  is  of  a  far  higher  rank  than 
such  ephemerally  popular  productions  as  *'The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  or  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night," 
and  other  **  fantastic  novels  by  English  wom^n  about 
women."  She  has  not  a  few  points  in  common  with 
Mrs,  Humphry  Ward. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  critical  estimate: 
"  It  is  as  the  portrait  painter  of  our  time  that  Octave 
Thanet  will  live  in  literature,  types  that  we  had 
•always  known,  but  never  jwrceived  that  we  had 
known '  until  we  find  them  upon  her  canvas.  Her 
range  is  so  wide,  her  sight  is  so  far-reaching  that  in 
the  hereafter  her  x>oi^ait8  of  Harry  Lossing  and 
Colonel  Rutherford  will  stand  as  the  types  of  Amer- 
ica, even  as  Talbot  Wynne  and  Adam  Bede  picture 
EDgland.** 

MORE  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  FROUDE. 

THE  late  Mrs.  Ireland,  who  wrote  the  life  (rf  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  whose  intimate  friend  she  was,  has  a 
po6thumou8  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
which  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Froude. 

FIRST  IMFRBSSION  OF  MR.  FROUDE. 

She  went  to  see  him  about  the  writing  of  the 
biography.  *'  A  fine  man,  above  the  ordinary  height, 
and  with  a  certain  stateliness  of  aspect,  younger 
looking  than  I  had  expected.  He  must  have  been 
about  seventy ;  well  knit,  but  slender ;  a  fine  head 
and  brow,  with  abundant  gray,  not  white,  hair ; 
handsome  eyes,  brown  and  well  opened,  with  a  cer- 
tain scrutiny  or  watchfulness  in  their  regard— eyes 
which  look  you  well  and'searchingly  in  the  face,  but 
where  you  might  come  to  see  now  and  then  a  dreamy 
>  and  far-off  softness,  telling  of  thoughts  far  from 
present  surroundings  and  present  companionship. 
The  eyes  did  not  reassure  me  at  that  first  interview, 
thongh  they  attracted  me  strangely.  The  upper  part 
of  the  face  undeniably  handsome  and  striking,  but  on 
the  mouth  sat  a  mocking  bitterness,  or — so  it  seemed 
to  me— a  sense  of  having  weighed  all  things,  all  per- 
sons, all  books,  all  creeds,  and  all  the  world  has  to 
give,  and  having  found  everything  wanting  in  some 
essential  point ;  a  bitterness,  hardly  a  joylessness,  but 
an  absence  of  sunshine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
A  snule  without  much  geniality,  with  rather  a  mock- 
ing causticity,  sometimes  seen  ;  and  the  facial  lines 
are  austere,  self-contained  and  marked.  Laughter 
without  xpirth — I  would  not  like  to  say  without  kind- 
ness—but Fronde's  kindness  always  api)eared  to  me 
in  much  quieter  demonstrations.  His  manners  struck 
me  as  particularly  fine  and  courteous  ;  l)ut  if  one  was 
of  a  timid  nature,  one  need  only  look  in  his  face  and 
fear.'' 


**NERO  OR  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  BOROIA8  I  *' 

The  following  extract  shows  that  however  remarka- 
ble Mr.  Fronde's  face  may  have  been,  it  did  not  lend 
itself  well  to  sculpture :  "He  and  I  were  just  ad- 
journing to  the  library,  when  he  stopped  a  moment, 
and,  pointing  out  a  bust  on  a  bookcase,  the  centre  of 
three  full-sized  and  dignified  representations  in  mar- 
ble, he  said,  *  I  must  not  forget  to  show  you  the  very 
latest  addition  to  my  treasures.  What  do  yon  think 
of  it?' 

"  I  looked  up,  and,  with  my  head  full  of  the  galler- 
ies and  museums  I  had  been  visiting,  said,  '  It's  a 
very  terrible  head,  and  most  repellent.' 

*•  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  who 
should  you  say  it  is  ? ' 

"I,  being  ignorant  about  these  things,  answered 
vaguely,  *  Nero,  perhaps,  or  one  of  the  old  Borgias?' 

**  Mr.  Froude  laughed  and  said,  *  Try  again  ;  you 
ought  to  know  it.' 

**  *  If  8  a  horrid-looking  thing,'  I  said,  *  whoever  it 
is.' 

**  *  Atrocious! '  said  Mr.  Froude  emphaticaUy.  •  Is 
it  not  ?  Well,  Tm  sorry  to  say  it's  a  bust  of  myself, 
just  presented  to  me  by  Sir  E^dgar  Boehm.  Very 
kind  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?  And  now,  of  course,  I  iiave 
to  stick  it  up  there  in  a  very  prominent  place,  and 
show  it  to  all  my  friends.    Pleasant,  isn't  it  ? ' 

**  *  Boehm  doesn't  see  you  with  my  eyes,'  said  I. 
*  It  doesn't  remind  me  of  you  in  the  least.' 

"  And  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  '  Thafs  well ! 
I  didn't  think  I  was  quite  such  a  ruffian  as  that ! ' " 

A  STORY  OF  SWINBURNE. 

Mrs.  Ireland  tells  another  curious  anecdote,  this 
time  about  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Ruskin  :  **  On  a 
subsequent  day  Froude  gave  me  a  curious  account  of 
the  first  time  he  had  met  Swinburne— -at  a  dinner, 
where  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Lord  Houghton, 
and  other  literary  men  were  present.  Swinburne 
must  have  been  little  more  than  a  boy  at  the  time. 

*'  After  dinner,  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
little  figure  appeared— a  *  boy-man  '—and,  bounding 
past  the  guests,  stood  upon  an  ottoman,  so  that  he 
could  well  be  seen. 

** '  The  lad  began  spouting  some  of  his  most  out 
rageous  poems,'  said  Froude,  *some  of  Ms  very 
worst  I '  And  the  narrator  smiled  bitterly,  continu- 
ing :  *  We  all  sat  in  amazement  till  he  finished,  when 
Ruskin,  making  his  way  through  the  company, 
hurried  up,  and  took  Swinburne  fairly  in  his  arms, 
saying,  *  How  beautiful  I  how  divinely  beautiful ! ' 

•*  Swinburne,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  at  this 
time,  little  more  than  a  boy." 

THE  CARLTLE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Mrs.  Ireland  is  entirely  upon  the  side  of  Mr. 
Froude  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  domestic 
feuds  of  the  great  historian.  She  says  :  **  I  was  im- 
pressed with  a  certain  reticence  •  observed  by  Mr. 
Froude  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  We  have  it  in 
her  oum  letters  that  she  must,  at  one  time,  have  actu- 
ally contemplated  leaving  Mr.  Carlyle.    And  the  idea 
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mtiBt  have  been  discnssed  in  Fronde's  presence.  For 
he  said  to  me  that  Carlyle  had  showed  remarkable 
«qnanunity  at  the  prospect — a  prospect  which  might 
possibly  be  r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  half -jest  (one  of 
those  jests,  however,  which  have  within  them  a  ter- 
rible grain  of  earnest).  Carlyle  had  replied  that  he 
was  very  bnsy,  full  of  work,  and  did  not  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  he  should  miss  her  very  much  ! 

*'  This  proposal  and  this  reply— were  they  pure  jest, 
or  half  earnest— had,  at  any  rate,  caused  keen  pain 
to  Mr.  Froude.  He  did  not  wish  to  tell  the  world 
more  than  it  must  inevitably  know  of  the  vie  intime 
€^  the  Carlyles.  He  withheld  more  than  can  ever 
now  be  known. 

''  But  in  forcing  himself  to  the  truthful  and  terri- 
ble pictures  he  has  given  the  public,  he  at  least  pro- 
tected these  dear  friends  from  the  utterly  unscrupu- 
lous and  monstrous  distortions  that  would  certainly 
liave  been  presented  by  some  sensational  writer  or 
other,  who,  with  half  the  truth  and  an  unbridled 
xealism,  would  have  produced  a  i)ortrait  for  the 
world  to  gape  at  and  gaze  at  The  position  was  a 
)iard  one»  but  Froude  nevw  flinched. 

*'  Once  only  did  he  speak  more  personally  of  Mrs. 
Oarlyle  while  I  was  with  him,  saying, '  At  any  rate, 
fihe  told  me  I  was  the  only  one  of  her  husband's 
friends  who  had  not  made  love  to  her.'  He  certainly 
felt  a  deep  compassion  for  her.  But  it  was  never  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  so  many  words." 

The  article  is  extremely  brightly  written  and, 
laken  together  with  Mr.  Skelton's,  gives  a  very  pleas- 
ant picture  of  Mr.  Froude. 

Mr.  Froudd  as  Cassandra. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazme  for  January,  Mr.  Skelton 
concludes  his  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Froude.  For 
some  reason  best  known  to  themselves  Mr.  Fronde's 
executors  are  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  his  letters,  as  Mr.  "Froude  himself  was  anxious  to 
prevent  the  suppression  of  any  of  those  of  Thomas 
Oarlyle.  Mr.  Skelton  refers  to  this  in  a  foot  note,  in 
whidi  he  announces  that  this  second  paper  will  be 
the  last  of  his  extracts  from  Mr.  Fronde's  letters. 
He  says :  "  It  has  been  stated,  since  these  papers  were 
In  type,  that  he  was  anxious  that  old  controversies 
should  not  be  reopened ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  the  risk  of  an  improper  use  being  made  of 
letters  which,  as  I  said  last  month,  must  be  regarded 
as  strictly  private  and  confidential,  his  executors 
have  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  withholding  their 
consent  to  any  further  publication." 

Mr.  Skelton  is  a  lucky  man,  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
skimming  the  cream  of  his  private  correspondence 
and  getting  them  past  the  censorsiiip  of  the  executors. 
Others,  however,  who  have  Mr.  Fronde's  letters  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  interdict  in  so  philo- 
Bophic  a  manner.  After  a  time,  probably,  the  restric- 
tion will  be  removed,  and  we  shall  have  more  letters 
from  Mr.  Froude,  but  judging  from  the  present 
sample  they  will  be  all  in  the  same  strain.  Mr. 
Froude's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Skelton  sounds 
very  Ibndlly  three  notes.    SHrst,  that  England  is  going 


to  the  dogs ;  secondly,  that  the  Calvinists  were  the 
only  people  who  saved  Europe  from  becoming  Papist ; 
Mid  thirdly,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Froude  in  his  biograi^y 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  following  extracts  are  all 
from  letters  written  in  the  last  f  ouri^en  years  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  life.    In  1880  Mr.  Froude  annonnoed  : 

I  bother  myself  do  more  with  politics,  and  believe  that 
in  fifty  years  or  sooner  a  vulgar  Ceesar  will  be  the  oat- 
come  of  it. 

Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  live  up  to  this  high 
resolve,  and  would  probably  have  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  although  he  did  not  bother  with 
politics,  politics  bothered  him.  He  can  never  escape 
from  the  gloomy  consciousness  of  impending  doom. 
He  says : 

We  are  to  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  when  the  drunken  fit  is  over,  and  we  are  side 
and  sorry  again,  amidst  the  fragments  of  a  mined  emjnre, 
it  will  remain  to  show  that  Carlyle  was  a  true  seer.  .  .  . 
I  hope  GK>d  knows  what  is  going  to  become  of  us.  If  He 
does,  it  is  all  right ;  bat  there  is  a  wild  time  before  as. 

The  dubious  hope  which  he  expressed  that  Qod 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  us  all  is  curious  and 
characteristic.    Then  again  he  writes  : 

What  a  time  we  live  in  1  It  is  Uke  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  on  the  Neva—great  cracks  opening,  preliminary 
to  the  general  split  up.  Carlyle  always  said  that  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Constitation  was  very  near  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  well  that  it  should  come  now  before  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  farther  demoralised.  But  there  will  ^ 
be  a  fine  shaking  of  the  nations  when  the  big  central 
mass  bursts  up. 

Mr.  Froude  doubted  many  things,  but  he  never 
doubted  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  Again  and  again  he  deplores  the 
drift  of  affairs,  which  seem  to  him  to  be  tending 
steadily  to  the  abyss,  nor  did  he  believe  that  they 
would  wake  up  in  time.    He  says : 

Some  day  or  other  the  country  will  find  this  oat,  and 
will  wring  the  necks  of  the  Parliamentary  vermin.  Bat 
it  will  be  a  long  day  yet.  John*Bull  will  be  an  attenuated 
animal  when  the  fever  leav^  him,  with  barely  strength 
to  do  justice  to  his  nusleaders. 

Home  Rule  of  course  excited  his  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, and  he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  iniquities  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  his 
colleagues.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they  jnrould 
make  things  worse,  and  so  precipitate  the  final  crash. 

Let  them  do  as  they  will  with  Ireland,  it  will  be 
crashed  down  again  before  ten  years  are  oat,  and  I  shall 
^  not  be  surprised  if  oar  parliamentary  system  goes  down 
along  with  it.  Lord  Derby  once  said  to  me  that  kings  and 
aristocracies  can  govern  empires,  bat  one  people  cannot 
govern  another  people.  If  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Empire  and  the  Constitation,  I  think  I  know  which 
way  it  will  be. 

These  prophecies  of  Mr.  Froude  may  of  course  be 
fulfilled  in  the  coming  time ;  some  others,  about 
which  he  was  equally  confident,  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  justified  by  events— 40  far,  at  least  This,  for 
instance,  reads  rather  oddly  in  view  of  the  poeiticm 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  occupies  at  the  Cape.  Concemhig 
South  Africa,  he  wrote : 
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I  think  we  shall  loee  thai  country.  We  are  teaching 
erery  section  of  the  people  to  hate  ns  there— English, 
Dutch,  natives  alike  ;  and  unless  we  determine  to  hold 
the  whole  place  by  force,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  for 
OB  but  to  take  ourselyes  oft  with  shame. 

He  did  not  grow  more  cheerful  as  he  grew  older. 
After  he  had  been  appointed  to  lectnre  on  history  at 
Oxford  he  wrote  also  that  the  uniyersities  were  out  of 
joint.    He  says  : 

The  teaching  business  at  Oxford  goes  at  high  pressure 
--in  itself  utterly  absurd,  and  unsuited  altogether  to  an 
old  stager  like  myself.  Education,  like  so  much  else  in 
these  days,  has  gone  mad,  an4  is  turned  into  a  mere  ex- 
amination mill. 

Almost  the  only  topic  on  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
flect with  pleasure  was  the  way  in  which  he  had 
treated  the  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  this  Mr. 
Skelton  is  in  enthusiastic  accord  with  his  hero.  He 
says :  *•  No  competent  critic  now  ventures  to  deny 
that  the  four  volumes  of  **  Thomas  Carlyle  "  contain 
one  of  the  half-dozen  great  biogn^hiee  in  the  English 
language.'* 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  Mr.  Fronde's  let- 
ten  on  this  subject  is  that  in  which  he  quotes  a  say- 
ing of  Mr.  Carlyle's  about  one  of  his  own  portraits, 
which  cannot  now,  unfortunately,  be  identified.  Mr. 
Fronde  says : 

I  cannot  help  3rou  to  a  portrait  of  Carlyle,  for  none  was 
ever  made  of  him  fit  to  be  seen.  I  found  in  a  letter  an 
account  of  one  in  which  the  face,  he  says,  is  **  a  cross 
between  a  demon  and  a  flayed  horse.** 

Regarding  this  biography  of  h's  master,  Mr. 
Froude  says  on  various  occasions : 

Every  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  will  be  grate- 
ful for  having  a  true  Carlyle  before  them,  and  not  a  mu- 
tilated and  incredible  one.  The  true  figure  of  a  true 
man  will  in  the  end  interest  all  true  men ;  and  who  else 
ought  to  be  considered  ?  The  end  will  be  that  C.  will 
stand  higher  than  ever,  and  will  be  loved  more  than  ever. 
When  a  man's  faults  are  not  such  as  dishonor  him,  we 
are  all  the  nearer  to  him  because  of  them,  and  because 
we  feel  the  common  pulse  of  humanity  in  him.  Arcturus 
is  not  the  less  brilliant  or  beautiful  because  he  flashes  red 
and  green  instead  of  shining  pale  and  calm  as  angelic 
stars  ought  to  do. 

One  more  extract  on  a  familiar  subject,  and  we 
leave  this  paper.  Writing  in  1889  upon  the  Calviur 
ists,  Mr.  Froude  says : 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  they  were  the  only  flghtang 
Protestants.  It  was  they  whose  faith  gave  them  courage 
to  stand  up  for  the  Reformation.  In  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Holland,  they  and  only  they  did  the  work,  and 
but  for  them  the  Reformation  would  have  been  crushed. 
This  is  why  I  admire  them,  and  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  creed  which  made  them  what  they  were. 
In  a  high  transcendental  sense  I  believe  Calvinism  to  be 
true— t.  e.,  I  believe  Free  Will  to  be  an  illusion,  and  that 
all  is  as  it  is  ordered  to  be..  But  leaving  this,  which  be- 
longs to  abstruse  philosophy,  the  Calvinlsts  practically, 
like  the  early  Christians,  abhorred  lies,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Calvinists,  Huguenots,  Puritans,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  the  Pofw  and  Philip 
wouM  have  w<ni,  and  we  shoold  eithw  be  Papists  or 
Socialists. 


AMERICA'S  CHANCES  IN  MUSIC. 

THE  paper  in  the  February  Harper's  on  *•  Music 
in  America"  is  doubly  valuable  as  coming 
from  that  really  great  administrative  musician, 
Antonin  Dvorak,  who  has  come  from  the  most  mnsi- 
cal  country  of  the  world  to  be  the  director  of  our 
National  Conservatory.  As  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tion and  teachings  during  his  two  years  of  director- 
ship, Herr  Dvor&k  says  that  the  two  prominent 
American  traits  which  have  impressed  him  are  **  un- 
bounded patriotism  and  the  capacity  for  enthusiasm.*' 
The  inquisitiveness  and  enterprise  with  which  they 
accept  their  art  were  actually  annoying,  says  Herr 
Dvor4k,  in  his  pupils.  "  But  now  I  like  it,  for  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  youthful  en- 
thusiasm and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  tiie 
best  promise  for  music  iu  America." 

THB  STATE  AITD  THE  80HOLAB. 

The  following  anecdote,  told  by  Herr  Dvorftk,  with 
his  commentary  on  it,  is  very  expressive  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  toward  musical  art  betweeii 
Europe  and  America.  '*  Not  long  ago  a  young  man 
came  to  me  and  showed  me  bis  compositions.  His 
talent  seemed  so  promking  that  I  at  once  offered  him 
a  scholarship  in  our  school ;  but  he  SOTrowfuUy  con^ 
fessed  that  he  could  not  afford  to  become  my  pupil, 
because  he  had  to  earn  his  living  by  keeping  books  in 
Brooklyn.  Even  if  he  came  on  but  two  afternoons 
in  the  week,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon  only,  he  said, 
he  would  lose  his  employment,  on  which  he  and 
others  had  to  depend.  I  urged  him  to  arrange  the 
matter  with  his  employer,  but  he  only  received  the 
answer :  '  If  you  want  to  play,  you  can't  keep  Ixx^. 
You  will  have  to  drop  one  or  the  other. "  He  dropped 
his  music. 

**  In  any  other  country  the  state/wonld  hiive  made 
some  provision  for  such  a  deserving  scholar,  so  that 
he  could  have  pursued  his  natural  callkig  without 
having  to  starve.  With  us  in  Bohemia  the  Diet  each 
year  votes  a  special  sum  of  money  for  just  such  pur- 
poses, and  the  imperial  government  in  Vienna  on  oc- 
casion furnishes  other  funds  for  talented  artists.  Had 
it  not  been  for  such  support  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  pursue  my  studies  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that,  upon  the  kind  recommenda- 
tion of  such  men  as  Brahms,  Hanslick,  aud  Herbeck, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Education  in  Vienna  on  five 
successive  years  sent  me  sums  ranging  from  four  to 
six  hundred  florins,  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  work  and 
to  get  my  compositions  published,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  able  to  stand  on  my  own  feet. 
This  has  filled  me  with  lasting  gratitude  toward 
my  country." 

WHERE  SHALL  WE  FIND  CUB  SONQS? 

Coming  from  such  an  artist  and  scholar  as  Herr 
Dvorik,  the  suggestion  is  decidedly  interesting  when 
he  says  that  our  negro  melodies  offer  the  most 
promising  field  for  a  distinctively  Americaamu^ic. 
**  It  is  a  proper  question  to  ask  what  songs,  then,  be- 
.long  to  the  American  and  appeal  more  st^ioogly  to 
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him  than  any  others?  What  melody  could  stop  him 
on  the  street  if  he  were  in  a  strange  land  and  make 
the  home  feeling  well  np  within  him,  no  matter  how 
hardened  he  might  be  or  how  wretchedly  the  tune 
were  played?  Their  number,  to  be  sure,  seems  to  be 
limited.  The  most  potent  as  well  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful among  them,  according  to  my  estimation,  are 
certain  of  the  so-called  plantation  melodies  and  slave 
songs*  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  unusual  and 
Ru'.tle  harmonies,  the  like  of  which  I  have  found  in 
no  other  songs  but  those  of  old  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  point  has  been  urged  that  many  of  these  touch- 
ing songs,  like  those  of  Foster,  have  not  been  com- 
posed by  the  negroes  themselves,  but  are  the  work  of 
white  men,  while  others  did  not  originate  on  the 
plantation,  but  were  imported  from  Africa.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  matters  but  little.  One  might  as  well 
condemn  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  because  Ldszt 
could  not  speak  Hungarian.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  inspiration  for  such  music  should  come  from 
the  right  source  and  that  the  music  itself  should  be  a 
true  expression  of  the  people^s  real  feelings." 

HERB  DVOR1k*S  MISSION. 

**  My  own  duty  as  a  teacher,  I  conceive,  is  not  so 
much  to  interpret  Beethoven,  Wagner,  or  other 
masters  of  the  past,  but  to  give  what  encouragement 
I  can  to  the  yoxmg  musicians  of  America.  I  must 
give  full  expression  to  my  firm  conviction,  and  to  the 
hope  that  just  as  this  nation  has  already  surpassed  so 
many  others  in  marvelous  inventions  and  feats  of  en- 
gineering and  commerce,  and  has  made  an  honorable 
place  for  itself  in  literature  in  One  short  century,  so 
it  must  assert  itself  in  the  other  arts,  and  especially  in 
the  art  of  music  Already  there  are  enough  public- 
spirited  lovers  of  music  striving  for  the  advancement 
of  this  their  chosen  art  to  give  rise  to  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  of  America  will  soon  emulate  the 
older  countries  in  smoothing  the  thorny  path  of  the 
artist  and  musician.  When  that  beginning  has  been 
made,  when  no  large  city  is  without  its  public  opera 
house  and  concert  hall,  and  without  its  school  of 
music  and  endowed  orchestra,  where  native  musicians 
can  be  heard  and  judged,  then  those  who  hitherto 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  reveal  their  talent  will 
come  forth  and  compete  with  one  another,  till  a  real 
genius  emerges  from  their  number,  who  will  be  afi 
thoroughly  representative  of  his  country  as  Wagner 
and  Weber  are  of  Germany,  or  Chopin  of  Poland." 


The  municipal  reform  situation  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  present  moment  is  thus  summed  up  by  Herbert 
Welsh  in  Oood  Oovemment ;  **  The  reform  forces 
in  Philadelphia  have  won  a  great  but  not  decisive 
victory.  They  occupy  a  vantage  ground  from 
which  they  can  make  more  and  more  serious  assaults 
upon  the  enemy  if  they  remain  united,  consent  to 
discipline,  and  are  ably  led."  The  same  number  of 
Oood  Oovemment,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  contains  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  reform  in  our  consular  serv- 
ice by  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  an  article  by 


Richard  Henry  Dana  on  the  relative  importance  of 
civil  service  reform ;  these  papers  were  read  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  League  in  December 
last. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  TO-DAY. 

THERE  is  a  note  of  triumph  in  Mr.  Theoedore 
Roosevelt*s  paper  in  the  February  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  **The  Present  Status  of  Civil  Service 
Reform."  It  is  surely  a  pardonable  note  for  the 
man  who  has  done  most  to  accomplish  that  reform 
work  of  which  this  paragraph  of  his  gives  the  his- 
tory. 

THB  WORK  OF  ELBVBN  TBABS. 

<*  In  1888  the  civil  service  law  waa  established  at 
Washington  and  in  the  larger  post-offices  and  custom- 
houses throughout  the  country,  taking  in  a  total  <A 
some  fourteen  thousand  employee.  The  great  ex- 
tensions since  have  idl  taken  place  during  the  last  six 
years,  a  period  which  happens  to  include  my  own 
term  of  service  with  the  Commission,  so  that  I  write 
of  them  at  first  hand.  In  1889  the  railway  mail 
service  was  added,  in  1898  all  the  free  delivery  post- 
offices,  and  in  1894  ail  the  smaller  custom-houses  and 
the  internal  revenue  service.  Other  important  but 
smaller  extensions  have  been  made,  and  the  larger 
offices  have  gn^wn,  so  that  now  about  fifty  thousand 
employes  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  There 
are,  of  course,  and  there  always  must  be  in  a  body  so 
large,  individual  cases  where  the  law  is  evaded,  or 
even  violated ;  and  as  yet  we  do  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  promotions  and  reductions.  But,  speaking 
broadly,  and  with  due  allowance  for  such  compara- 
tively slight  exceptions,  these  fifty  thousand  places 
are  now  taken  out  of  the  political  arena.  They  can 
no  longer  be  scrambled  for  in  a  struggle  as  ig^noble 
and  brutal  as  the  strife  of  pirates  over  plunder ;  they 
no  longer  serve  as  a  vast  bribery  chest  with  which  to 
debauch  the  voters  of  the  country.  Those  holding 
them  no  longer  keep  their  political  life  by  the  frail 
tenure  of  service  to  the  party  boss  and  the  party  ma- 
chine. They  stand  as  American  citizens  and  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  earning  their  own  bread 
without  molestation  so  long  as  they  faithfully  serve 
the  public." 

These  fifty  thousand  officers  which  come  under 
civil  service  reform  represent  about  a  quarter  of  all 
those  under  the  Federal  government,  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  about  a  half  in  point  of  salaries. 

THE  NEXT  POINT  OF  ATTACK. 

**  There  still  remain  some  things  that  can  be  done 
without  further  legislation.  For  instance,  the  labor 
force  in  the  navy  yards  was  put  on  a  merit  basis,  and 
removed  from  the  domain  of  politics,  under  Secre- 
tary Tracy.  This  was  done  merely  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  order  could  have  been 
reversed  by  his  successor.  Secretary  Herbert.  In- 
stead of  reversing  it,  however,  Secretary  Herbert  has 
eealously  lived  up  to  its  requirements,  and  has  with- 
stood all  pressure  for  the  weakening  of  the  system  in 
the  interests  of  the  local  party  machines  and  boesea. 
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It  is  ntosafe  to  trust  to  always  having  Seciietaries  of 
tiie  Navy  like  Messrs.  Tracy  and  Herbert.  The  Civil 
Service  CommissiQn  should  be  given  supervision  over 
the  laborers  who  come  under  the  direction  of  Cabinet 
officers.  Indeed,  all  the  laboring  force  and  all  the 
employes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  employed  by 
the  Federal  government  should  be  put  under  the 
Commission. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  BEUOIOUS  DISORDONATION. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  enumerating  the  benefits  accruing 
from  a  logical  system  of  civil  service  reform,  con- 
cludes by  emphasizing  the  advantage  gained  by 
abolishing  tests  of  religious  convictions  in  assigning 
public  offices.  "The  Protestant,  Catholic.  Jew, 
Gentile  and  Agnostic  are  treated  with  an  equal 
hand."  The  effect  of  this  bar  to  religious  discrimi- 
sation  has  worked  most  excellently  with  the  post- 
masters and  their  employes  of  Chicago  and  Boston. 

"  They  happened  to  be  Protestants ;  but  when  they 
left  office  it  was  found  that,  thanks  to  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  obeyed  the  law,  Catholics  and  Demo- 
crats had  entered  the  service  under  them  as  freely  as 
Protestants  and  Republicans.  All  had  done  tiieir 
duty  alike,  and  all  had  been  treated  alike.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  procedure  Tmder  the  civil  service  law 
could  with  advantage  be. pondered  by  those  citizens 
who  strive  to  bring  into  our  political  life  questions  of 
religious  belief ;  who  seek  either  to  us&  church  in- 
fluence improperly  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  discriminate  against  worthy  Americans  because  of 
their  creed  or  their  race  origin.'' 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 

IF  gold  is  appreciating  in  value,  as  many  declare, 
it  is  certainly  not  due  to  a  declining  production 
of  that  metal,  if  the  following  table,  which  we  take 
from  an  article  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Preston,  Director 
of  the  Mint,  in  the  North  American  Review,  is  trust- 
worthy, and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. 

THE  PBODVCnON  Or  OOLD  DURIKO  188&-98. 

Countries.             1886.  1887.  1888.  1889. 

United  Stfttee.  $85,000,000  $83,000,000  $38,175,000  $82,800,000 

Australada....    26,425.000  '27,827,600  28,560,660  33,086,700 

Bnasia 20,518,000  20,092,000  21,302,000  28.905,600 

Africa 1,438,000  1,919,600  4,600,000  8,586,600 

India 421,600  320.000  676,563  1,602  600 

TheOniAnas 718,902  628,070  1,660300 

Totals $83,802,600     $83,878,102     $88,837,293   $101,441,800 

<  ountries.              1890.  1891.  1892.  1898. 

United  States.  $3Z845,000  $83,175,000  $88,000,000  $85,955,000 

Australasia....  29,» 8,000  31,399,000  34,159,000  35,688,600 

Roflsia 23.458.000  24,162.500.  24,806,200  26,454,400 

Africa 9,887,000  15,742,400  24,232,000  29,305,800 

India. 2,00a000  2,495,000  3,318,300  3,818,600 

TheOnianas...     2,117,200  3,340,200  4,110,900  4,279,400 

Totals^. . .  ....$100,115,200  $110,814,100  $123,626,400  $135,496,800 

We  quote  as  follows  Mr.  Preston's  concluding 
paragraph : 

**  The  fact  is  that  the  production  of  gold  was  never 
80  rapid  as  it  is  to-day.  When  the  yield  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  and  Australian  gold  mines  was  at  its  highest, 
185(^-60,  Michel  Chevalier  and  other  economists  be- 
gan to  inquire  what  measures  governments  should 
take  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the  yellow  metal. 


and  some  even  proposed  its  demonetization.  Yet 
now  when  the  production  of  even  185ft-60  is  exceeded, 
and  when  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  gold 
alone  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  product  of  both 
precious  metals  before  the  depreciation  of  silver  be- 
gan, all  the  economic  evils  from  which  the  commer- 
cial, agricultural  and  industrial  world  is  suffering 
are  ascribed  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  1  What  better 
refutation  can  there  be  of  such  a  fallacy  than  the 
figures  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages  ?  These  are 
more  convincing  than  words  ;  for  if  tiiere  is  a  scar- 
city of  gold  now,  when  was  there  plenty  of  it  ?  *' 


A  DEFECT  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  BANK  PLAN, 

MR.  HENRY  W.  WILLLAJdS  in  an  article 
which  he  contributes  to  the  January  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  on  "  Money  and  Bank 
Credits  in  the  United  States,"  calls  attention  to  what 
he  regards  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  Baltimore  bank 
plan.  He  agrees  with  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
Baltimore  bankers  except  the  fourth,  which  says 
that,  "  No  security  of  any  kind  is  to  be  deposited  by 
the  banks  to  protect  their  issue  of  notes,  excepting  a 
guarantee  fund  of  5  per  cent,  thereof." 

**  This  special  suggestion,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  is 
urged  by  the  bankers  on  the  score  of  necessity.  '  The 
first  essential,'  say  they,  'of  a  good  currency  is  elas- 
ticity ;  elasticity  is  impossible  if  security  be  required ; 
therefore,  no  security  should  be  required.'  This  is 
perfectly  true,  but  only  with  reference  to  that  issue 
which  is  to  furnish  this  elasticity.  The  power  of  ex- 
pansion to  meet  a  special  demand  is  indeed  destroyed 
if  security  is  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
such  expansion,  but  the  fact  that  security  has  been 
previously  required  and  previously  deposited  to  se 
cure  the  normal  circulation  is  oi  no  importance  what- 
ever. The  Baltimore  plan  provides  for  a  normal  cir- 
culation of  50  per  cent,  of  the  banking  capital  without 
security,  perfectly  sidfe,  probably,  as  it  is  guaranteed 
by  the  government,  and  which  will  evidently  con- 
tract and  expand  with  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country,  but  yet  as  evidently  without  any  other  or 
further  elasticity  whatever.  By  entirely  repealing 
the  security  requirement,  they  would  indeed  deprive 
this  normal  issue  of  whatever  special  elasticity  it 
might  otherwise  possess.  It  would  thereby  be  made 
so  profitable  to  the  banks  (the  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent,  being  inconsiderable)  that  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  would  plainly  be  always  outstand- 
ing. In  fact,  if  the  issue  were  less  profitable,  if  the 
conditions  imposed  were  such  as  to  leave  the  banks, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  demand  for  money,  to  mi^i retain 
the  maximum  authorized  circulation,  but  in  case  of  a 
plethora  to  reduce  their  issue,  a  distinct  gain  would 
be  made.  In  this  way  a  security  requirement  or 
other  burden  might  well  add  some  little  elasticity  to 
this  normal  circulation.  But  in  truth  the  currency 
provided  for  by  the  Baltimore  plan  depends  for  its 
special  elasticity  upon  the  emergency  issue,  and  such 
elasticity  therefore  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  re- 
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qmrement  vd  non  of  secnrity  for  the  normal  circu- 
lation. 

EFFECT  OF  MAKIKO  BANKING  TOO  PROFITABLE. 

''  As  stated,  this  normal  issue  must  be  made  profita- 
ble to  the  banks,  in  order  that  it  should  automatically 
expand  with  the  banking  capital,  and  to  this  end 
securities  other  than  government  bonds  must  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  no  security  what- 
ever should  be  required.  In  the  absence  of  such 
controlling  necessity  as  the  advocates  of  the  Balti- 
more plan  assume  to  exist,  it  would  seem  for  many 
reasons  inexpedient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  confer  upon 
the  banks  this  unrestricted  power  to  issue  notes. 
The  suggestion  that  the  plan  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  Canada  is  misleading.  Financially,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles, 
but  the  controlling  fact  is  that  there  are  in  Canada 
but  thirty-nine  banks  of  issue,  with  an  average  capi- 
tal exceeding  $1,500,000,  while  in  this  country  there 
are  thirty-seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  such  banks, 
with  an  average  capital  of  less  than  $180,000.  We 
would  indeed  be  reckless  to  confer  this  unusual 
power  upon  these  thirty-seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  banks  simply  because  thirty-nine  banks  of  Canada 
had  exercised  it  safely  for  several  years.  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  experience  Of  the  past  thirty  years 
proves  that  the  guarantee  fund  of  5  percent.,  to- 
gether with  a  prior  lien  upon  the  bank's  assets,  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  government 
against  any  loss  on  account  of  its  guarantee.  And 
this  may  be  so,  although  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  conditions  being  changed,  the  experience  of  the 
past  will  repeat  itself  in  the  future.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  goes 
deeper.  The  danger  to  be  feared  is  to  the  banks  them- 
selves, to  the  national  banking  system  and,  through 
it,  to  the  public. 

**It  naturally  did  not  occur  to  the  Baltimore 
bankers,  who  are  justly  famed  for  their  conservative 
and  i)roper  methods,  that  by  making  banking  under 
the  national  laws  too  profitable,  they  might  be  the 
innocent  cause  of  an  era  of  reckless  banking,  bring- 
ing another  panic  in  its  train  with  serious  resulting 
injury  to  the  entire  national  banking  and  financial 
system.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
which  has  caused  the  divergence  between  the  Balti- 
more plan  and  the  one  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
paper.  The  two  plans  provide  for  the  same  currency, 
a  normal  circulation  of  60  per  cent.,  an  emergency 
issue  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country,  guaranteed  by  the  government.  But  here 
the  Baltimore  plan  stops,  leaving  to  the  banks  entire 
freedom  in  the  issuance  of  such  circulation,  while, 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able to  go  a  step  further  and  provide  against  the  reck- 
less banking  and  overtrading  that  might  result  from 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  such  powers." 

The  adoption  of  the  Baltimore  plan,  Mr.  Williams 
continues,  "  would  not  only  cause  an  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency,  but  would  practically  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  orighial  capital  of  every  national 
bank,  thus  increasing  bot^  their  capacity  and  tempta^ 


tion  to  expand  credits.  It  would  also  lead,  and 
herein  lies  the  danger,  to  the  organization  of  many 
banks,  possibly  thousands,  by  speculators  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  this  authorized 
circulation,  and  these  new  banks  thus  organized  not 
for  legitimate  but  for  speculative  purposes,  would  in- 
ject a  new  and  unknown  element  into  our  banking 
system  which  might  well  cause  an  era  of  expansion 
and  speculation  with  the  resulting  reaction  and 
X>anic. 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
impose  such  conditions  upon  this  normal  issue  as 
would  render  it  less  temptingly  profitable.  The  log- 
ical condition  would  seem  to  be  the  continued  require- 
ment of  a  deposit  of  securities,  not  government  bonds,, 
but  such  as  would  insure  the  banks  a  reasonable 
profit  upon  the  issue. 

**  This  purpose,  indeed,  might  be  attained  by  simply 
increasing  the  tax  upon  the  normal  issue  from  otie- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  to  such  an  amount,  say  2  per  cent, 
per  anntmi,  as  would  leave  but  a  reasonable  mar^n 
of  profit  to  the  issuing  banks ;  especially  if  concur- 
rently a  bank^s  discounts  were  limited  to  some  definite 
multiple  of  its  banking  capital.** 


(( 


HOW  TO  SAVE  BIMETALLISM. 

HOW  to  Save  Bimetallism**  is  the  su^eot  of 
an  article  contributed  by  the  Due  de 
Noailles  to  the  January  AnnaU  of  the  American 
Academy.  In  this  article  he  sets  forth  as  follows  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  : 

*'The  monetary  question  in  the  United  States 
shows  the  inextricable  difficulties  and  dangers  of  bi- 
metallism. Naturally,  in  a  silver  producing  country 
like  the  United  States,  general  interests  are  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  powerful  individuals  andoorpo  • 
rations  directly  interested  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
There  is  a  real  political  party  composed  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  imited  by  their  commou 
interest  in  raising  the  price  of  silver.  The  silver 
men,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  main  group,  led  hy 
the  owners  and  shareholders  in  mines  and  supported 
by  capitalists  and  speculators  who  own  or  control 
silver  mines.  The  game  is '  managed  by  politicianB, 
who  know  how  to  throw  powder  in  the  eyes  of  the 
voters.  It  is  silver  ponder  that  is  used  to  influence 
the  farmers  of  the  West,  always  great  borrowen  and 
fanatical  partisans  of  a  system  that  offers  the  predoua 
advantage  of  repaying  in  sUver  at  its  nominal  value 
the  amounts  loaned  them  in  gold  at  its  real  value, 
practically  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  debt  The 
bulk  of  the  people  confound  the  increase  at  the 
stock  of  metal  coin  with  a  real  increase  of  wealth, 
and  *  inflation*  is  a  word  that  works  like  a  charm » 
apparently  making  an  actual  addition  to  the  fortune 
of  every  man  alike,  in  North  and  South  America.  A 
syndicate  of  ignormnce,  error  and  self-interest  triea 
to  gain  the  triumph  for  silver  or  soft  money,  only  to 
enable  the  managers  to  exchange  it  for  gold  at  & 
profit  of  50  per  cent  The  different  efforts  of  the 
leaders  are  too  recent  to  need  any  repetition.  Hi^>- 
pily,  President  Cleveland  put  a  stop  to  all 
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manoBiivres.  Not  only  did  he  sec  are  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  law,  but  he  also  vetoed  the  Seigniorage 
bill,  which  threatened  to  injure  American  finances. 
He  is  heartily  supported  by  all  who  demand  a  sound 
cnrroicy  ;  but  the  silver  men  still  protest,  and  their 
leader  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bland,  insists  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  free  coinage." 

PARALLEL  AND  INDEPENDENT  BIMETALLISM. 

In  telling  how  to  save  bimetallism,  he  says  :  '  *  Ad- 
mittiiig  that  bimetallism  is  to-day  in  a  bad  way,  does 
it  follow  that  the  two  metals  cannot  be  safely  used  ? 
Why  not  try  a  parallel  and  independent  bimetalliBm? 
It  would  bring  back  a  real,  sound,  truthful  value  to 
both  gold  and  silver.  Each  would  have  its  own  value, 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  coins  either  in  gold  or  iu 
silver  without  any  proportion  or  ratio.  Put  aside  all 
idea  or  notion  of  comparative  value,  and  let  it  be  one 
absolute  market  value  of  so  much  weight  of  metal. 

'*  The  parallel  existence  of  two  kinds  of  independ- 
ent metal  coins  would  enable  business  men  to  choose 
one  or  the  other  according  to  the  varied  needs  of  in- 
ternational exchanges. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  suppression  of  the  exist- 
ing ratio  would  reduce  by  one-half  the  value  of  the 
metallic  stock  of  silver,  and  thus  inflict  an  enormous 
loss  on  the  nations  now  encumbered  by  it.  But  silver 
is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  anything  more  than 
its  real  value.  At  all  events,  the  loss  has  already 
been  made,  and  it  is  not  increased  by  admitting  the 
fact,  any  more  than  it  is  lessened  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nixe  it.  The  thousand  millions  of  silver  now  held  by 
various  nations  may  be  quoted  and  reported  at  their 
nominal  value  in  treasury  reports  or  in  bank  bal- 
ances ;  but  they  are  only  worth  five  hundred  millions 
in  the  world's  markets,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  say  so  franldy  and  fairly. 

THE  FINAL  SOLUTION. 

**  The  final  solution  of  the  problem  must  come  from 
America,  which  supplies  one-half  at  least  of  all  the 
silvOT  produced  in  the  world.  The  principal  silver 
interest  in  the  two  American  continents,  North  and 
South,  is  centred  in  forty  persons  or  groups,  largely 
located  in  the  United  States.  These  *  Silver  Kings,* 
few  in  number,  are  the  masters  of  the  market.  It 
depends  on  them  whether  silver  shall  be  restored  to 
its  loet  value,  and  the  fate  of  silver  is  in  their  hands. 
Their  true  i»lan  is  to  work  honestly  for  a  sound  finan- 
cial reform.  It  is  useless  for  them  to  try  by  secret 
schemes  t^  profit  by  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  nominal  value  of  silver.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  their  efforts  to  repeal  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals;  to  all 
attempts  to  re-establish  the  <nrculation  of  depreciated 
money,  at  the  risk  of  driving  gold  from  the  country 
and  mining  the  national  credit. 

**  A  new  campaign  should  be  inaugurated,  with  the 
)»latform  of  honest  free  silver  and  free  and  honest 
bimetallism— «lver  at  its  real  value,  and  no  ratio 
between  it  and  gold.  When  the  legal  authority  rati- 
nes such  a  plan,  free  coinage  will  have  no  danger. 
\  of  being  suspected  if  it  is  circulated,  or  use- 


less if  it  is  stored  up,  the  silver  dollar  will  be  an  hon- 
est dollar  and  will  take  its  proper  place  in  the  mone- 
tary world.  The  American  silver  men  will,  of  course, 
laugh  at  the  suggestion  that  they  should  thus  sac- 
rifice their  present  profit  for  the  future  of  real  inde- 
pendent bimetallism.  But  nothing  can  prevent  the 
final  victory  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  end.  It  is  a 
noble  maxim  of  American  liberty  that  no  man  should 
go  to  the  extreme  of  his  right.  The  real  interest  of 
the  bimetallists  of  the  United  States  lies  in  not  carry- 
ing out  to  the  bitter  end  all  th^ir  faults." 


THE  COTTON  SITUATION. 

THE  Banker*B  Magazine  contains  an  important 
article  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  on 
**  The  Cotton  Situation,"  which  is  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  growers  of  that  stable  product. 
We  quote  at  length  from  the  last  half  of  the  article, 
in  which  Mr.  Hubbard  discusses  the  future  of  cotton. 
''  What,  then,  of  the  future  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, the  future  must  be  divided  into  the  distant 
future  and  the  immediate  future.  Of  the  distait 
future,  judging  from  the  past,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  will  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  in  the  period 
under  review,  and  the  cotton  states  will  be  called 
upon  not  to  produce  a  crop  of  nine  million  five  hundred 
thousand  bales  each  year,  but  possibly  a  crop  ranging 
above  fifteen  million  bales  to  supply  the  consumption. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  the  past,  and  the  prediction  of  such 
a  crop  is  no  more  chimerical  now  than  the  predictions 
of  a  nine  million  bale  crop  were  in  1879.  Of  the  imme- 
diate future,  suffering  as  we  now  are  from  the  re- 
tarded consumption  and  increased  crops  since  1890, 
there  can  be  but  one  remedy — namely,  a  reduction  in 
the  crop  and  diversification  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  South.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
losses  which  followed  the  large  crops  of  1891  and 
1892,  falling  upon  merchants .  and  speculators,  and 
have  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  the  fear  of  re- 
duced prices  ^e  following  year  which  brought  about 
a  reduction  in  acreage  in  the  crop  of  1898.  This  sea- 
son the  absence  of  speculation  and  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  merchants  who  were  impressed 
with  the  glowing  crop  accounts  which  were  received 
from  every  section  of  the  South  prevented  the  decline 
in  values  from  seriously  affecting  the  mercantile 
community  interested  in  cotton,  but  threw  the 
entire  loss  upon  the  planter,  an  experience  which  he 
has  not  been  called  upon  to  endure  for  many  years. 
In  some  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
the  loss  in  the  production  of  cotton  to  the  best  plant- 
ers in  the  Atlantic  states  has  ranged  from  $3  to  $10 
per  bale,  and  therefore  the  South  is  confronted  with 
a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  so  apparent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  course  than  the  re- 
duction in  acreage  and  a  diversification  of  crops. 
Over  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  land  is  owned 
by  those  who  advance  the  supplies  toothers  necessary 
to  support  them  while  the  crop  is  being  cultivated, 
and  as  these  operations  this  year  have  resulted  in  a 
loss  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  owners  of  the  soil 
to  secure  from  the  *  cropper,'  they  will  undoubtedly 
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allow  a  large  portion  of  the  land  to  remain  fallow  in 
preference  to  permitting  it  to  be  exhausted  by  cnlti- 
vation  in  the  production  of  a  crop  which  results  in 
a  loss. 

RESULT  OF  LOW  PRICB. 

"  The  distress  throughout  the  Soutli  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  cotton  this  year  has  not  been  as 
acute  as  it  was  in  the  two  previous  large  crops,  al- 
though the  price  has  been  lower  and  the  loss  has 
fallen  entirely  upon  the  planter  instead  of  on  the. 
merchant  as  in  those  ^years,  the  large  crop  of  com 
which  he  fortxmately  succeeded  in  producing  this 
year  furmshing  him  with  a  large  amount  of  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  which  in  other  years  he  had  sought  for 
in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
his  position  this  year  is  one  which  will  compel  him 
to  use  extreme  economy  for  a  long  period.  The 
value  of  his  live  stock  has  depreciated  with  the  value 
of  his  cotton,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to  offer  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  his  stock  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  producing  another  crop,  especially 
as  cotton  is  now  selling  bolow  the  absolute  cost  of 
production,  and  the  knowledge  is  widely  diffused 
that  another  crop  of  the  same  size  as  this  one  would 
bring  cotton  to  a  price  where  it  would  not  pay  to  hire 
the  labor  necessary  to  pick  it  from  the  fields.  There- 
fore, whatever  may  be  the  desire  of  many  planters, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  devote  the  area  of 
land  to  cotton  next  season  which  they  have  this  year. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  practical  experience  of  the 
effect  of  enforced  reduction  of  acreage  two  years  ago, 
the  trade  would  not  believe  that  any  united  effort 
would  bring  about  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
Southern  people,  who  are,  at  times,  seemingly  in- 
fatuated with  the  desire  to  cultivate  cotton,  but  the 
effect  of  that  pressure  is  so  well  remembered,  and  it 
is  so  certain  that  the  same  pressure  will  be  exerted 
this  year,  that  a  reduction  of  acreage  throughout 
every  section  of  the  cotmtry  where  the  planter  is 
supplied  with  money  by  the  factors  to  produce  his 
crop  seems  almost  certain. 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  ACREAGE. 

•*  As  corroborative  evidence  of  this  intention  to  re- 
duce the  acreage,  we  already  hear  of  diminished  sales 
of  commercial  fertilizers  by  the  manufacturers 
throughout  every  section  of  the  cotton  belt  where 
they  are  used.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  fertilizers  will  amount  to  at 
least  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  this  season,  and 
this  must  always  be  considered  as  an  important  fac- 
tor as  contributing  to  the  out- turn  of  the  crop.  In 
addition  to  the  efforts  which  will  be  made  to  reduce 
the  acreage  (if  there  is  no  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton before  the  planting  season),  the  consumption  of 
the  staple  is  increasing  at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  average  annual  increase  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  knowledge  of  these  two  factors  has 
contributed  to  the  steadiness  of  prices  during  the 
past  two  months,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
planter  will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  present  low 
prices  for  his  crop  in  coming  years  is  partly  solved 


l^  the  knowledge  of  his  intention  to  reduce  his  acre- 
age, and  by  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  the  staple 
is  annually  increasing.  It  must  then  be  decided 
whether  these  efforts  to  reduce  the  crop  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Judging  from  past  experience  they  will  be ; 
and,  while  the  supplies  of  the  staple  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  be  the  largest  known,  the  trade  is  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  merchants  and  planters  of 
the  South  are  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  lies  within  their  power  to  determine  the  price 
which  they  will  obtain  for  their  staple  product  In 
other  words,  instead  of  the  man  who  is  in  debt  this 
year  being  able  to  borrow  additional  money  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  planting  operations,  it  will 
be  only  the  man  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  able  to  raise 
his  crop  by  his  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  his  family, 
who  will  plant  largely,  and,  as  this  class  is  com- 
paratively limited,  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  of 
the  cotton  states  this  year  will  be  reduced  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1892.  No 
other  logical  conclusion  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  reasonable  men  who  have 
found  that  they  are  producing-  an  article  at  a  loss  to 
themselves.  The  effect  of  such  a  reduction  in  the 
acreage,  and  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  will 
be  at  first  to  establish  a  steady  market,  and  then  (if 
their  intentions  are  found  to  be  acted  upon  through- 
out the  cotton  belt)  an  advance  will  follow,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  season. 
A  reduction  of  the  crop  from  nine  million  to  six 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  bales  brought  about 
an  advance  in  prices  from  6^  to  93^  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  seems  likely  ihat  a  similar  reduction 
now  would  bring  about  an  advance  which  would 
again  place  cotton  upon  a  level  of  prices  which 
would  realize  a  profit  to  the  i)roducer.  What  pre- 
vents tlie  large  absorption  of  the  staple  at  the 
present  low  range  of  values  with  this  prospect 
before  the  trade,  is  the  fear  that  the  Southern 
planter  will  allow  his  neighbor  to  reduce  his  crop- 
and  plant  a  little  more  himself  to  make  up  for  the  re- 
duction, thereby  producing  another  large  crop,  which 
will  effectually  swamp  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Within  the  last  five  years  the  South  has  produced 
three  enormous  crops  of  cotton,  and  the  fear  of  a 
repetition  of  this  production  prevents  the  trade  fnnn 
being  willing  to  assume  the  load  now  pressing  on  the- 
markets,  but  when  it  is  once  determined  that  the 
planter  is  not  only  able  but  willing  to  put  into  opera- 
tion the  remedy  for  his  distress,  which  lies  in  his  own 
hands,  the  present  large  supply  would  cease  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  situation,  and  cotton  would  once  more 
advance  to  a  level  of  values  which  would  quickly 
change  the  entire  commercial  situation  of  the  United 
States." 


The  School  Review^  edited  by  J.  Q.  Schurman, 
President  of  Ck)mell  University,  publishes  a  holiday 
extra  containing  a  full  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools. 
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"THE  FATE  OF  THE  FARMER." 

THE  February  Xipptncoffs  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly pessimistic  article  by  F.  P.  Powers, 
which  he  calls  *•  The  Fate  of  the  Farmer."  The  body 
of  resident  landowners  is,  according  to  Mr.  Powers' 
figures,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  with  startling 
r^idity.  Landlords  live  in  the  city,  in  Europe,  any- 
where but  on  their  farms,  and  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  tenants  who  can  scarcely  make  the  most  fru- 
gal living  and  pay  the  rent  that  is  required  of  them. 

A  RACE  OP  TENANTS. 

**  The  Western  farmers,  who,  many  years  ago,  got 
their  land  for  little  or  nothing,  are  now  growing  old. 
They  are  renting  their  farms  to  men  who  will  live  on  • 
less  than  the  full  produce  of  the  land  rather  than  not 
live  at  all,  and  they  are  mioving  into  the  large  towns 
and  the  cities  to  enjoy  life,  educate  their  daughters 
and  start  their  sons  in  business.    Even  so  far  West  as 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  this  is  going  on ;  in  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  it  is  a  common  thing.    The  ten- 
ants, being  obliged  to  divide  the  produce  with  the 
landlord,  are  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  they  will  stay 
so.    As  they  do  not  own  the  land,  they  will  suffer 
instead  of  profit  as  it  advances  in  value.    As  the 
population  increases,  the  value  of  land  will  increase 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  own 
land  will  decrease.    There  is  already  started  in  the 
Northwest  an  agricultural  peasantry  which  has  no 
future  except  one  of  increasing  rent-charges.    The 
sharper  the  competition  for  chances  to  earn  a  living, 
the  greater  rent  will  the  landlord  be  able  to  exact, 
hi  parts  of  Europe  custom,  and  in  Ireland  the  courts, 
limit  the  demands  of  the  landlord,  but  in  America  all 
rents  are  rack-rents.    The  tenant  will  get  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  all  else  will  go  to  the  descendant  of  the 
**  homesteader.'*    The  agricultural  population  of  this 
country  will  in  fifty  years  be  poor  and  illiterate, 
made  up  of  liired  laborers  on  great  estates,  of  tenants, 
and  of  proprietors  of  small  patches  of  ground  which 
they  will  cultivate  with  the  spade  and  of   whose 
produce  they  will  eat  only  what  cannot  be  sold.  The 
substitution  of  tenants  for  owners  has  already  had  in 
parts  of  the  West  an  injurious  effect  upon  highways 
and  schools ;  the  removal  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
prosperous  farmers  from  a  neighboriiood,  together 
with  the  substitution  of  tenants  for  owners,  will  make 
the  agricultural  population  peculiarly  the  prey  of 
demagogues,  cranks  and  poUtical  adventurers.    Such 
a  population  will  not  buy  so  much  manufactured 
goods  as  the  farming  populations  we  have  been  ac- 
cu8t(»nedto. 

A  TENDENCY  TOWARD  GREAT  ESTATES. 

**  It  may  be  premature  to  say  that  there  is  a  con- 
centration of  agricultural  landholding,  but  so  far  as 
our  information  goes  it  points  in  that  direction.  For 
many  years  down  to  1880  the  average  size  of  farms 
was  diminishing ;  in  1890  it  showed  an  increase, 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  Northern  States. 
The  increase  is  small,  only  three  acres,  bat  the  change 
in  direction  is  notable.    The  size  of  farms  had  dimin- 


ished from  two  hundred  and  three  in  1850  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  in  1880.  Between  the  last  two 
censuses  the  number  of  farms  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred acres  increased  281,632,  while  the  number  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  increased  812,711.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  dividing  line  between 
one  hundred  and  five  hundred  acres  ;  the  inferior  limit 
is  lower  than  the  '  three  forties '  of  a  public  land 
state,  which  is  a  small  farm,  and  the  superior  limit  is 
higher  than  three  sections,  while  even  two  sections  is 
a  large  farm.  The  figures  would  be  far  more  instruct- 
ive were  there  a  division  at,  say,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres ;  but  without  this  we  find  much  the 
greater  increase,  absolutely  and  relatively,  among  the 
large  farms,  and  this  is  joined  with  an  increase  for 
the  whole  country  in  the  average  acreage  of  farms. 
The  farms  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  increased 
relatively  faster  than  the  farms  of  twenty  acres  or 
less,  and  the  absolute  increase  in  farms  of  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  acres  was  four-fifths  as  large 
as  that  of  farms  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres. 

THE  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  THE  FARM. 

'*  Between  1880  and  1890  the  average  size  of  farms 
increased  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Ariz<ma,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  California  is  the  only  state  in  the  Pacific 
and  Mountain  group  which  does  not  show  an  increase 
in  the  average  size  of  farms. 

*'  What  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  as  the  North 
Central  Division,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  show 
decreases  in  farm  acreage,  and  Missouri  shows  no 
change  ;  all  the  other  states  show  an  increase. 

'*  We  shall  probably  find  when  all  the  returns  are 
in  that  our  farms  are  dividing  themselves  into  two 
clas8e8,-*small  farms  usually  cultivated  by  tenants, 
a  peasant  class,  and  large  farms  cultivated  under  the 
owner's  superintendance  by  hired  men,  the  farm-labor- 
er class  of  England.  But  the  man  who  owns  a  farm 
of  three  or  four  sections  will  find  town  life  within  his 
reach,  and  much  more  to  his  taste,  and  especially  to 
the  taste  of  his  wife  and  children,  than  life  in  the 
country,  and  this  means  the  three  agricultural  classes 
of  England,~the  owner,  who  lives  in  the  city  or  in 
Europe  and  enjoys  the  revenues  formerly  distributed 
among  a  considerable  number  of  owning-farmers, 
the  tenant-farmer,  who  has  increasing  difficulty  in 
paying  his  rent,  and  the  farm  laborer,  who  gets  not 
quite  enough  food  to  keep  him  thoroughly  nourished, 
and  who  is  attached  to  the  soil,  not  by  any  law  of 
serfage,  but  by  the  iron  law  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  spirit. 

THE  DEPARTED  INDUSTRIAL  EDEN. 

**  The  nearest  we  have  ever  come  to  an  industrial 
Eden  was  the  New  £2ngland  farming  town  of  many 
years  ago,  where  the  population  was  homogeneous 
and  constituted  the  real  American  order  of  equites, 
among  whom  every  man  kept  a  horse  and  no  man 
kept  a  coachman.    Yet  we  have  got  so  far  from  that 
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now  that  even  a  New  England  poet,  no  less  distin- 
gnished  a  son  of  Massachusetts  than  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  his  '*  Teacups/*  expressed  his  horror  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  dreadful  levelers  had 
their  way,  and  one  man  was  not  better  or  better  off 
than  another.  The  last  of  the  great  New  England 
bards  outlived  his  recollection  of  what  made  his  race 
and  his  state  great.  There  need  be  no  dread  of 
levelers.  The  census  figures  show  how  fast  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  class,  whose  members  can  soon 
add  up  the  figures  of  their  rent  rolls  on  the  fallen 
gravestones  of  the  men  who  made  this  country  great 
— ^American  farmers  who  owned  their  farms." 


M' 


TEXAS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NORTHWEST. 

[R.  S.  P.  PANTON,  who  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  has  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Northwestern  States,  but  who  is 
now  resident  in  that  vast  stretch  of  country  known 
as  Texas,  comiMures  in  the  Southern  States  the  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  these  two  sections  of  the 
Great  West,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  second 
love.  He  says  :  **  We  of  the  Northwest  have  been 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  it  contained 
nearly  all  the  attractions  to  immigrants  that  were 
left ;  that  the  field  for  development  was  becoming  so 
narrowed  that  each  succeeding  year  would  bring  us  a 
greater  rush ;  that  capital  would  be  attracted  by  onr 
great  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and  the  more  valuable 
metals ;  that  our  towns  would  rapidly  become  cities, 
and  our  prosperity  would  continue  indefinitely  on  an 
increasing  ratio.  But  while  there  was  and  is  develop- 
ment, it  is  much  slower  than  we  expected,  and  many 
of  the  men  who  discovered  mineral  bonanzas  ten, 
fifteen  and  even  twenty  years  ago,  are  still  waiting 
for  the  railroads  to  open  up  their  particular  districts, 
and  the  capitalists  to  buy  their  prospects  at  the  fabu- 
lous valuations  they  are  still  dreaming  of.  We  have 
noticed  of  late  years  that  capital  and  population  have 
been  attracted  by  similar  resources  elsewhere,  and 
through  the  South  new  cities  have  arisen  and  sur- 
passed in  growth  our  business  centres,  situated  in 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  richest  mineral  region  in 
the  republic. 

LAND  VALUES. 

"  A  few  of  us  have  of  late  made  some  investiga- 
tions, which  convince  us  that  there  is  a  larger  acre- 
age of  first-class  land,  lying  undeveloped,  to  be 
bought  at  nominal  figures,  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone,  than  there  is  in  the  whole  Northwest.  We 
have  decided  that  much  of  the  land  in  Southwest 
Texas  may  be  made  worth  $500  an  acre  with  much 
less  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money  than  it 
would  take  to  raise  the  Northwestern  lands  to  |40  an 
acre,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  given  improved 
California  lands  values  of  $500  to  $2,000.  We  are 
satisfied  that  a  man  with  $1,000,  which  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  put  him  under  mortgage  in  the  North- 
west, can  make  a  good,  clean,  independent  start  in 
Arkansas,  San  Patricio  or  adjacent  counties  with  an 


absolute  certainty  of  maintaining  himself  in  inde- 
pendence, and  in  a  few  years  enjoying  a  i)ermanent 
income  rarely  equaled  on  any  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acre  farm  in  the  Northwest.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  while  the  Northwest  is  rated  a  heal^y 
country,  this  aection  of  the  coast  is  much  more  so ; 
it  is  absolutely  free  from  malaria ;  pulmonary  and 
catarrhal  complaints  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
children  fiourish  in  perfect  immunity  from  those 
scourges  of  the  North,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

PRODUCTS. 

"  To  one  accustomed  to  the  narrow  range  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  Northwest  the  possibilities  here  are  be- 
wildering. To  say  that  almost  all  the  products  of 
the  temperate  zone  will  fiourish  here  with  all  sub- 
tropic  and  some  tropical  growths,  expresses  a  range 
far  wider  than  our  knowledge.  But  we  find  that  the 
truck  gardener  can  plant  and  mature  vegetables  at 
any  time  of  year  and  ship  them  North  when  there  is 
such  a  dearth  there  that  Ugh  profits  are  assured  ;  that 
the  winter  climate  here  favors  the  growth  of  the  crisp 
and  succulent  vegetables  grown  at  the  North  in  sum- 
mer^  and  the  rest  of  the  year  can  be  devoted  to  prod- 
ucts not  grown  North  at  any  time.  Having  seen 
ripe  tomatoes  at  Christmas,  green  peas  in  January 
and  ripe  strawberries  in  February,  let  us  look  at  the 
sub-tropical  product^,  which  include  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  pomelo,  shaddock,  pomegranate,  fig, 
Japanese  persimmon,  and  the  grapes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  ginger,  camphor,  and  cinnamon  trees,  the 
cassava,  from  which  tapioca  is  made,  the  great 
variety  of  valuable  fibres,  the  canaigre,  for  tanning 
fine  leathen,  for  which  there  is  a  strong  demand 
throughout  tiie  civilized  world,  and  innumerable 
other  plants  of  value.  Almost  any  one  of  these  prod- 
ucts intelligently  handled  will  pay  several  times  the 
profit  per  acre  of  the  best  crops  in  the  Northwest. 
Thifi  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only  part  of  the  republic 
east  of  California  where  the  finest  European  grapes 
attain  the  greatest  perfection.  As  they  ripen  here 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  California,  the 
viticulturists  of  this  coast  have  the  run  of  the  mar- 
kets when  there  is  no  competition,  and  their  compara- 
tive proximity  to  the  body  of  consumers  gives  them 
great  advantages  over  the  Califomians  that  are  per- 
manent. 

'*  The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  as  yet  so 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  Texas  alone  that  the 
California  fruits  and  vegetables  cut  the  most  prom- 
inent figure  in  Texan  markets.  It  will  pay  better  to 
produce  the  whole  supply  here  than  ,to  raise  it  two 
thousand  miles  away. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  industrious  man  who 
comes  here  with  $1,000,  buys  ten  acies  of  land  for 
$300,  devotes  half  of  it  to  vines  and  the  rest  to  v^e- 
tables,  will  find  himself  the  possessor  of  a  reliable  in- 
come property  in  three  years  ;  and  if  he  keeps  some 
poultiy,  a  gun,  and  a  fishing  rod,  he  will  have  so  little 
to  buy  for  himself  and  family  that  his  necessary  cash 
outlay  will  hardly  exceed  the  annual  fuel  bill  of  the 
Northern  agriculturist." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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HON.  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH,  who  has  re- 
cently serred  as  United  States  Minister  at  St. 
Petersborg,  and  who  is,  therefore,  qualified  to  write 
anthoritatively  on  Russian  political  afiEairs,  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  Review  an  article  on 
•*  The  Yonng  Czar  and  His  Advisers."  Mr.  Smith  \b 
<3t  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  swift  or  signal  change 
in  the  mle  of  the  Rnssias  as  the  result  of  the  snccee- 
eion  of  yonng  Nicholas  to  the  throne  left  vacant  by 
his  father,  Alexander. 

THE  OLD  MINISTEY  CONTINUES. 

In  the  first  place,  the  yonng  Czar  has  as  yet  shown 
no  di^)06ition  to  upset  the  old  order  of  things,  and  in . 
the  second  place,  even  if  he  should  attempt  to  startle 
Europe,  as  did  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany  on 
Teaching  the  throne,  he  would  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  bureaucracy,  the  outgrowth  of  years  of 
steady  development,  which  could  not  be  overthrown 
in  a  day.  His  ministers,  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
bureaus,  are  those  of  his  father,  and  have  all  reached 
their  present  positions  not  through  favoritism,  but  by 
reason  of  their  ability  and  fitness. 

*'  M.  de  Gteniers,  the  venerable,  astute  and  wise 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— the  prolongation  of 
whose  valuable  and  beneficent  life  would  be  an  assur- 
ance of  continued  peace— did  not  inherit  rank  or 
fortune.  M.  Witte,  the  masterful  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, was  a  few  years  ago  a  subordinate  railway 
official  in  south  Russia.  He  first  commanded  special 
notice  by  taking  the  responsibility  of  disobejring 
the  mistaken  order  of  a  superior.  His  decision  and 
capacity  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted until  he  was  finally  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Ministry  as  the  fittest  man  in  the  Empire  for 
^e  place.  M.  Dumovo,  the  head  of  the  other  great 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  belongs  to  the  same  class.*' 

CHANGES  IN  MINISTRY  NOT  LIKELY.  ^ 

Jhanges  in  the  ministry  therefore  are  likely  to 
come  only  as  nature  or  chance  compels  them,  and 
Mr.  Smith  intimates  that  the  new  Czar  would 
scarcely  attempt  to  turn  his  present  ministers  out  of 
office  xmless  this  move  would  have  the  support  of  the 
people,  for  in  theory  at  least,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, though  resting  on  one  will,  stands  for  the 
masses.  Summing  up  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  The 
change  from  an  Emperor  whose  character  and  con- 
victions and  policy  were  fixed  and  known,  to  one 
whose  mind  is  yet  unknown,  is  something  of  an  ex- 
periment. But  the  glimpses  we  have  are  encourag- 
ing, and  the  surroundings  and  conditions  constitute  a 
reasonable  guarantee.  The  policy  of  peace  will  be 
preserved.  National  interests  and  national  senti- 
ment will  control.  Individual  predilections  and  as- 
sociations may  determine  personal  relations,  and  may 
modify  forms  and  expressions ;  but  national  forces 
dominate  even  emperors.  On  the  broad  field  of 
Europe  the  teachings  of  Alexander  III  will  be  likely 
to  guide  his  son.  In  the  internal  government  of  the 
Empire  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  early 


or  marked  revolution.  In  time  the  pendulum  may 
swing  back  to  the  more  liberal  side  from  which  it 
oscillated  after  the  cruel  assassination  of  Aleiumder  U. 
The  first  duty  of  a  prudent  sovereign  is  to  know  his 
realm,  and  while  Nicholas  H  is  mastering  his  great 
trust,  the  perecnnel^  and  administration,  and  policy 
of  Russia  will  hardly  suffer  any  radical  change."  ^ 

On  the  Threshold  of  a  Reign. 

Mr.  Valerian  Gribay6doff  is  effective  with  the  pen 
as  well  as  with  the  pencil,  and  never  does  he  write 
more  vigorously  than  upon  subjects  relating  to  the 
Czarland,  the  country  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Gribay6doff 
inherits  traditions  from  the  ruling  class  of  Russia, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  more  pleasing  one 
that  he  is  now  American  to  the  very  pen  point,  lend 
his  article,  "On  the  Threshold  of  a  Reign,'*  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Monthly,  unusual  interest. 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 

As  to  what  will  the  young  Czar  do  with  the  legacy 
left  him  by  his  father  Alexander,  Mr.Gribay6doff  says : 
*'  I  think  it  Baie  enough  to  predict  that  the  spirit  of 
optimism  natural  to  youth  will  cause  him  in  the  near 
future  to  relax  some  of  the  more  stringent  measures 
introduced  during  his  father's  reign.  There  are  al- 
ready portentous  rumors  of  an  impending  change  in 
the  agrarian  laws,  which  will  relieve  the  peasants  of 
a  portion  of  their  heavy  burdens.  Not  even  the  most 
sanguine  look  forward  as  yet  to  the  convocation  of  a 
representative  assembly  of  nobles,  landowners  and 
clergy,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Zemstvos 
will  eventually  be  reinvested  with  some  of  the  privi- 
leges they  lost  through  Alexander  UTs  action.  From 
authcnitative  sources  I  have  also  learned  that  the 
attention  of  the  present  Czar  has  been  called  to  the 
glaring  defects  and  abuses  of  the  Russian  police  sys- 
tem. Next  to  tiie  police  of  New  York,  those  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  fact  of  all  Russia,  are  the  most  cor- 
rupt in  the  world,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  are 
invested  with  powers  which  allow  them  to  exercise  a 
most  atrocious  tyranny  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population. 

"No  citizen  in  Russia  is  entirely  safe  from  the 
espionage  of  the  dreaded  Third  Section,  and  once  ac- 
cused, however  unjustly,  the  victim  finds  little  re- 
dress in  the  courts,  even  if  he  is  acquitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  levying  of  blackmail  on  gambling 
dens  and  brothels  is  a  recognized  source  of  income  to 
every  chief  of  police.  The  Gradonatchalnik  (police 
master)  of  St.  Petersburg  usually  leaves  office  a  mill- 
ionaire, when  he  leaves  it  alive,  not  having  been 
disposed  of  by  Nihilists  or  quack  doctors.  The  re- 
oi*ganization  of  the  Russian  police,  if  it  really  occurs, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  greater  immediate  good 
to  the  cotmtry  than  even  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
representative  government. 

*'  Anotiier  excellent  sign  of  the  times,  let  us  hope 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  religious  intolerance  has 
seen  its  day  in  the  Czar's  empire,  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Lutheran  pastors  imprisoned  for  viola- 
tions of  the  code  relating  to  the  prosely tization  of 
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members  of  the  orthodox  faith  have  received  a  full 
pardon." 

THE  ANGLO-RUBBIAN  BNTBNTB. 

Mr.  Gribay6doff  next  considers  the  international 
aspect  of  the  change  of  role :  Will  Russia  pnrsne 
her  destiny  as  outlined  in  the  more  or  less  apocryph- 
ical  testament  of  Peter  the  Ghreat,  or  will  she  ceaise 
her  march  toward  the  southern  seas  and  renounce  all 
the  aspirations  of  her  past  ?  In  spite  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  Anglo-Russian  press  and  the  recent  inter- 
change of  courtesies  between  the  courts  of  St  James 
and  St.  Petersburg,  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente  is  anything  but  a  temporary 
situation  brought  about  by  the  family  ties  that  unite 
the  crowned  heads  of  both  nations.  **Even/*  he 
says,  **  if  the  voung  Czar  were  desirous  of  curbing 
the  ambition  or  his  subjects  to  secure  a  southern  out- 
let for  the  country's  growing  commerce  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  successfully  withstand  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes.  After  all,  the  Czar,  abecdute 
monarch  though  he  be,  must  sometimes  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  or  at  least  be  swayed  by  it. 

"  Alexander  m  was  a  man  of  peacealde  disposition 
and  thoroughly  averse  to  war,  yet  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  withstand  the  popular  demand  for  an  invasion 
of  Turkey  in  1877.  Consequently  those  who  are  at 
present  arguing  that  Russia  will  henceforth  be  guided 
in  her  course  by  a  regard  for  QtreaX  Britahi's  inter- 
ests, solely  because  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
warmly  received  by  his  bereaved  sister-in-law  and 
nephew,  will  ere  long  discover  that  behind  the  Czar 
there  is  a  nation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  people  to  be  considered,  few,  if  any,  of  whom  are 
animated  by  aught  than  feelings  of  distrust  toward 
the  British  leopard. 

ENGLAKD*S  PAST  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

*'  More  substantial  guarantees  would  be  required  to 
dissipate  this  feeling  than  the  mere  {protestations  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  British  royal  family. 
Russia  has  had  glaring  evidence  of  EiUglish  duplicity, 
bad  faith  and  hostility  since  that  period.  The  horrors 
of  the  Crimean  War  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  nation,  but  even  these  would  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven  were  it  not  for  Lord  Beconsfield*s  action 
in  practically  wresting  from  Russia's  grasp  the  hard- 
earned  fruits  of  her  terrible  struggle  with  Turkey  in 
1877.  This  blow  wounded  the  country's  pride  as 
much  as  it  affected  her  material  interests,  and  it  has 
rankled  deeply  ever  since  in  the  breast  of  every  true 
Russian.  Not  satisfied  with  that  success,  England 
has  since  steadily  opposed  Russia's  every  move  for 
elbow  room  in  both  Europe  and  Asia— and  by  elbow 
room  I  mean  particularly  the  effort  to  secure  an  out- 
let for  her  merchandise  by  the  acquisition  of  a  south- 
em  seaboard. 

'*  In  what  way,  may  I  ask,  is  Russia  to  be  benefited 
now  by  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  so  many  years' 
standing?  Let  us  admit  that  through  England's  in- 
fluence the  Dardanelles  may  be  opened  to  Russia's 
men-of-war,  such  being  the  recent  assumption  of  a 
portion  of  the  British  press.    What  advantage  could 


possibly  accrue  to  Russia  from  such  an  arrangement 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  general  European  war,  with  fh» 
Turk,  who  holds  the  straits,  ranged  on  the  side  of 
Russia's  foes?  It  would  mean  an  immediate  inter- 
ruption of  communications  between  the  Czar's  fleets 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ^ussLan  Black 
Sea  squadron.  In  other  words,  the  sop  England 
would  be  offering  her  rival  could  amount  to  ver>* 
little  indeed  unless  Russia  fulfilled  her  destiny  by 
grasping  and  holding  the  Dardanelles  herself,  a  proj- 
ect toward  which  John  Bull  must  necessarily  ever 
be  hostile. 

RUSSIA'S  ASIATIC  POLICY. 

«  We  have  also  been  told  recently  that  the  supposed 
Anglo-Russian  entente  relates  to  a  final  demarkation 
of  the  frontiers  of  the  respective  possessions  of  both 
countries  in  Asia.  Here  again  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  Russia  will  agree  to  renounce  all  her 
pretensions  on  territories  claimed  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence,  or  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  England  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  imbroglio.  Russia  has  everything  to  gam 
by  an  aggressive  Asiatic  policy,  and  nothing  to  lose. 
England  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  India,  the  price- 
less pearl  of  the  continent,  and  feels  it  already  slip- 
ping through  her  fingers.  The  enmity  she  has  fos- 
tered between  her  Mohammedan  and  Brahmin  popu- 
lation is  proving  a  two-edged  sword  which  wiH 
soon  be  turned  against  her  own  breast.  Observers  of 
recent  events  in  India  have  noted  the  gnawing  unrest 
of  its  seething  populations,  and  have  heard  the  mut- 
terings  of  a  coming  storm.  Hundreds  of  Russian 
spies,  secret  agents  and  even  agents  proixxsateurs, 
have  been  at  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  for  many  years  back,  silently  preaching 
the  gospel  of  hatred  toward  the  British  conqueror, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  with  .the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  and  all  the  while  gathering  and 
forwarding  every  available  scrap  of  news  and  infor- 
mation to  the  home  government  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Mussulman  population  of  India  are  constantly 
tmder  the  surveillance  of  men  of  their  own  creed,  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar — Tartars  from  the  Volga  or  Turco- 
mans from  Central  Asia.  Like  Allkhanoff « the  Russo- 
Turcoman,  who  instigated  the  Penjdeh  trouble, 
these  men  firmly  believe  in  the  union  of  the  Cross 
and  Cresent  under  the  banner  of  the  White  Czar,  and 
their  zeal  in  Russia's  cause  has  not  been  found 
wanting.  Russia  has  also  recruited  some  of  her 
secret  agents  among  the  high-caste  Brahmins,  who 
perform  similar  offices  for  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
Brahmin  portion  of  the  population,  which  latter  is 
even  more  hostile  to  the  English  than  are  the  Mussul- 
mans. 

**  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  defender  of  this  sys- 
tem of  international  espionage  on  Russia's  part,  but 
d  la  guerre  comme  d  la  guerre;  and,  moreover,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  she  is  only  followiQg 
the  example  of  England  herself,  which  country  has 
for  centuries  supported  small  armies  of  spies  among 
her  powerful  neighbors.  At  this  very  day  Russia  is 
teeming  with  them.    They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
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walk  of  life  and  are  e  gaged  ostensibly  in  every  kind 
of  pursuit. 

RUSSIA.  AND  FRANCE. 
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**  This  game  of  tit  for  tat,  this  mntnal  snspicion 
and  distrust  between  the  two  great  powers,  has  been 
going  on  eTST  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  we  are 
suddenly  asked  to  believe  that  everything  is  to  be 
changed  and  that  the  differences  of  half  a  century, 
the  clash  of  vital  interests,  are  to  be  eliminated  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Such  a  result  seems  incredi- 
ble to  me.  An  alliance  with  England  can  mean 
nothing  to  Russia,  either  as  regards  European  or 
Asiatic  affairs.  A  maintenance  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  on  the  contrary,  implies  an  eventual  recon- 
struction of  the  map  of  Asia,  with  the  Czar's  empire 
extending  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  France^  colonial 
possessions  embracing  Siam  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  this  dream  me- 
thinks,  that  spurred  on  the  late  Czar  to  devote  so 
much  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  development 
of  Russia's  sea  power.  These  mighty  ironclads,  with 
their  marvelous  mechanism  and  terrible  death-deal- 
ing powers,  were  never  intended  to  lie  idly  in  the 
harbors  of  Cronstadt,  Libau,  Sebastopol  or  Vladivo- 
stock.  It  is  to  themj  as  well  as  to  her  mighty  army, 
that  the  Russian  nation  looks  hox)ef ully  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Czar's  borders  to  the  long  yearned  for 
floathem  seas.  Until  this  event  is  accomplished 
Russia  and  England  will  never  really  shake  hands  I  '* 
Russia  In  Asia. 

In  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  James 
M.  Hubbard  has  a  paper  called  '*  Russia  as  a 
Civilized  Force  in  Asia."  He  describes  industry  after 
industry,  and  region  after  region  in  which  the 
Russian  enterprise  has  been  injected  with  generally 
excellent  results.  In  no  phase  of  his  reign  was  the 
late  Czar  more  a  {leacemaker  than  in  this  work  of 
civilizing  Russian  Asia.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Mr.  Hubbard  dodes  the  mere  military  significance  of 
the  greatest  undertaking  on  Russia's  part  to  gain  ad- 
ditional territory  in  the  East — ^the  construction  of  the 
huge  Siberian  Railway,  which  is  to  have  a  total 
length  of  forty-seven  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 
Five  hundred  mOes  of  the  western  section  and  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  have  been  finished  and 
opened  to  traffic,  and  the  present  Czar,  Nicholas  H, 
has  been  personally  connected  with  the  enterprise 
from  the  beginning. 

But  though  this  great  railway,  and  the  other  indus- 
trial work — which  Mr.  Hubbard  describes  at  too 
great  length  for  us  to  quote  adequately — ^have  been  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  effective 
force  has  been  the  army.  The  plans  of  these  under- 
takings have  been  devised  by  the  officers.  Military 
engineers  have  drawn  the  maps,  and  the  rank  and 
file  have  done  the  manual  labor.  "To  the  officers 
also, — there  were  no  civil  administrators — belongs 
the  whole  credit  of  the  pacification  of  the  countries, 
of  the  contentment  of  the  numberless  half  savage 
tribes  and  races  which  inhabit  them." 

Of  the  country  through  which  the  Trans-Siberian 


Railway  will  run,  Mr.  Hubbard  says :  '*  The  western 
section  is  the  only  i>art  from  which  any  present 
material  advantage  to  the  empire  is  looked  for.  In 
southwestern  Siberia,  there  is  a  region,  as  large  as 
France,  having  the  '  black  soil '  which  has  proved  so 
extraordinarily  fertile  in  European  Russia.  The 
climate  is  so  mild  that  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as 
cereals,  can  be  grown ;  though  now  its  population  of 
barely  two  million,  having  no  market  for  their 
products,  raise  little  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  needs.  The  government  expects  that  with  the 
building  of  the  road  colonists  will  come,  from  the 
famine  districts  of  Russia  especially,  to  take  up  the 
unoccupied  land.  To  promote  this  colonization  the 
sum  of  14,000,000  rubles  was  appropriated  in  1608." 


THE  RAILROAD  IN  ASIA. 

FROM  time  to  time  articles  have  appeared  calling 
attention  to  railroads  about  to  be  projected,  or 
under  construction,  here  and  there  throughout  the 
continent  of  Asia.  An  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris 
now  appears,  in  the  New  Science  Review,  to  tell  us 
how  much  of  a  fact  the  railroad  in  Asia  has  become. 
When  it  is  considered  that  ten  years  ago,  outside  of 
the  limits  of  British  India,  the  railroad  in  Asia  was 
hardly  more  than  a  bare  conception,  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Morris  are  truly  surprising. 

IN  SPITE  OF  CHINESE   PREJUDICE. 

It  was  to  China,  with  its  enormous  population,  its 
native  industry,  its  great  wealth  of  product  and  want 
of  ideas  that  occidental  enterprise  first  turned  its  at- 
tention in  the  matter  of  railroad  building ;  and  it  was 
against  this  very  enterprise  it  would  seem  that  the 
Chinamen  for  centuries  had  been  building  up  preju- 
dice, such  a  celestial  hullabaloo  did  they  kick  up 
when,  one  morning  in  1876,  they  awakened  t©  find 
that  some  wizard  English  capitalists  had  bailt  an 
iron  road  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles.  This  would  not  do,  so,  first  buying  out 
the  road,  to  avoid  international  difficulties,  they  tore 
it  up,  root  and  branch,  rail  and  sleeper. 

The  next  road,  seven  miles  in  length,  was  built  in 
a  similarly  surreptitious  manner,  connecting  the  coal 
mines  near  Kaiping  and  Tongshan,  in  Northeastern 
China,  with  a  canal  which  led  to  the  Pehtang  River. 
A  locomotive  was  secretly  constructed  and  was  put 
into  operation  on  the  road  before  the  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  remote  district  had  focused  itself  for 
action.  The  locomotive  made  its  first  run  in  1881, 
and  continued  to  run,  in  spite  of  occasional  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  government,  and  later  the  daring  engi- 
neers imported  two  others  and  placed  them  on  the 
road. 

A  railroad  having  been  thus  smuggled  into  China, 
and  no  convulsion  of  nature  having  occurred  in  con- 
sequence, the  government  made  no  objection  to  its 
later  extension  alongside  the  canal  to  the  Pehtang 
River«  and  the  original  seven  miles  became  twenty- 
seven  in  1887,  the  extension  being  built  from  materials 
brought  from  England.  **  Here  was  an  object  lesson/' 
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says  Mr.  Morris,  **of  which  any  wide-awake  China- 
man oonld  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage,  and  the  next 
step  of  raih*oad  development  was  taken  by  the  gay- 
emment  itself,  it  being  due  to  the  intelligence  of  Li 
Hnng  Chang,  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chihli,  who 
^  proved  to  be  that  vara  avis,  an  educated  Chinaman 
vrith  modem  ideas. 

**  In  1888 — a  date  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  railroad — ^the  Chinese  govern- 
ment took  the  initiatiye,  and  ordered  the  extension  of 
the  Kaiping  road  to  the  large  city  of  Tientsin,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty-seven  and  a  half  miles.  The  route 
selected  passed  through  the  seaport  of  Taku,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  and  the  road  was  com- 
pleted by  the  autumn  of  1890.  This  first  authorized 
railroad  in  China  presented  some,  but  no  very  diflS- 
cult,  engineering  problems.  There  are  in  its  course 
about  fifty  bridges,  one  of  them  of  iron  720  feet  long. 
The  road  was  built  by  Chinese  labor,  under  English 
superintendence,  and  worked  by  European  engineers 
and  officials,  though  owned  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. The  business  of  the  original  road  had  been 
confined  to  the  hauling  of  coal,  but  passengers  and 
freight  alike  are  carried  on  this  road,  which  has  be- 
come a  profitable  and  popular  enterprise. 

U  HUNO,  PROMOTER. 

'*  The  only  Chinaman  who  seemed  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  introducing  the  railroad  into  China 
was  the  far-seeing  Li  Hung  Chang.  His  efforts  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition  from  officials,  priests, 
the  Board  of  Censors  and  the  Empress  Dowager,  who 
were  all  deeply  infiltrated  with  the  ancient  Chinese 
prejudice  against  innovations.  His  only  powerful 
ally  was  Prince  Kung,  uncle  of  the  youthful  em- 
peror. The  viceroy,  however,  was  persistent,  and  his 
influence  at  court  grew.  His  first  great  success  was 
with  the  telegraph,  which,  fostered  by  him,  has  ex- 
tended, until  now  there  is  a  network  of  about  ten 
thousand  miles  centering  in  Peking  and  extending  to 
the  great  commercial  and  imperial  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. The  system  has  now  been  connected  with  the 
Russian  telegraphic  system,  and  messages  can  be  sent 
from  China  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*'  The  ordering  of  the  Tientsin  railroad  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  government  decree  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  river  port  of  Tungchow,  thirteen 
miles  from  Peking.  This  extension,  however,  was 
abandoned  through  official  opposition. 

*•  Yet  Li  Hung  Chang  has  since  then  persistently 
pushed  his  schemes  of  progress,  and  has  gained 
ground  with  the  authorities,  even  the  Empress 
Dowager  having  been  brought  into  sjrmpathy  with  his 
plans.  He  has  constantly  presented  the  claims  of  the 
railroad  from  both  military  and  commercial  points 
of  view,  and  has  to  some  extent  penetrated  the 
dense  wall  of  Chinese  conservatism.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  project  of  a  southward  coast  road 
toward  Shanghai  is  entertained,  and  the  road  to 
Hankow  is  again  being  considered.  The  Tientsin 
road  is  being  extended  to  Shan  Hal  Kwan,  at  the  sea 


end  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  with  the  purpose  of 
continuing  it  from  that  point  into  Manchuria.** 

Such  is  the  status  of  railroad  building  to-day  in  the 
great  empire  of  China,  the  only  roads  in  active  oper- 
ation being  that  from  Kaiping  to  Tientsin,  and  & 
road  of  seventeen  miles  in  length  built  in  181K),  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  whose  governor  is  a  supporter 
of  Li  Hung  Chang's  views.  The  lack  of  progress  has 
been  partly  due  to  the  wish  of  Chinese  statesmen 
that  the  roads  shall  be  built  by  Chinese  capital,  and 
of  steel  rails  manufactured  from  Chinese  iron  in 
Chinese  furnaces. 

**  They  have  been  moved  by  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  avoid  foreign  debt,  and  though  acknowledging 
the  military  value  of  railroads  could  not  see  in  the 
near  future  any  immediate  danger  of  war,  or  need  of 
xmdue  haste ;  but  the  war  has  come, — unexpectedly 
and  disastrously, — and  China  is  likely  to  pay  dearly 
for  her  short  sighted  policy.  Had  Li  Hung  Chang's 
projects  been  carried  out  the  Celestial  empire  might 
have  been  in  a  very  different  position  to-day  from 
that  of  crouching  at  the  feet  of  her  island  foe." 

IN  JAPAK  AND  BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  Japan  the  railroad  has  met  with  no  wall  of  prej- 
udice and  superstition.  Railroad  building  there  be- 
gan in  1869  and  has  since  steadily  grown.  The  roads 
w^re  at  first  of  English  construction  and  manage- 
ment. The  engines  ard  still  imported,  but  are  now 
run  by  Japanese.  Railroad  building  in  recent  years 
has  gone  on  with  encouraging  rapidity.  The  total 
length  in  1898  was  1,864  miles,  half  of  it  built  within 
four  years,  and  the  work  goes  actively  on. 

Nowhere  iif  Asia,  outside  of  China,  has  railroad 
building  been  hindered  by  superstitions  fears  or  the 
self-sufficiency  of  presumed  superior  knowledge.  In 
India  the  roads  are  all  of  English  .enterprise.  In 
British  India  in  1898  there  were  in  use  17,883  miles  of 
railroad,  with  2,817  miles  under  construction.  Cey- 
lon had  in  all  over  200  miles  of  railroad ;  Java  and 
the  Dutch  possessions  about  850  miles;  the  Malay 
states  about  60  miles,  and  Cochin  China  51  miles. 
Siam  had  14  miles  in  use,  and  over  800  under  con- 
struction. 

IN   PERSIA,   AFOHANISriAN,   TURKEY    AND    THE    HOLT 
LAND. 

Persia  has  in  all  two  roads ;  a  nine  mile  toy  road 
from  Teheran  to  Shah-abdul-azim,  which  was  opened 
in  July,  1888,  and  another  short  road,  built  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  from  Mahmudabad,  on  the  Caspian, 
to  Barfurush  and  Amol,  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles.  They  at  least  have  the  one  merit  that  tliey 
are  built  and  are  operated  by  Persians,  no  Europeans 
being  employed  upon  them.  The  Persian  king,  how- 
ever, has  pledged  himself  that  no  more  railroads 
shall  be  built  in  his  kingdom  during  the  present 
century. 

The  neighboring  kingdom  of  Afjgrhanistan  has  still 
less  to  boast  of  in  railroad  enterprise  than  Persia,  ita 
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length  of  road  being  estimated  in  yardage  instead  of 
mileage. 

'*  In  Turkey,  the  contiguity  to  Europe,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  European  engineers,  have  given  rise  to 
more  activity  in  railroad  building,  though  without 
'Uiis  influence  the  Sublime  Porte  would  probably  have 
remained  sublimely  content  with  existing  conditions. 
The  Asiatic  roads  of  the  Turkish  empire  have  been  built 
within  a  few  years  past,  their  total  length  being  nearly 
one  thousand  miles.  Ama  Minor  has  four  roads  branch- 
ing from  Smyrna,  one  running  to  Dinair,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  miles  ;  one  to  Alashar,  one 
hundred  and  five  miles  ;  one  to  Odemish,  sixty-eight 
miles,  and  one  to  Sevedikeni,  nine  miles.  Another 
road  runs  from  Mersina  to  Adana,  forty-two  miles, 
and  one  from  Mondania  to  Broussa,  thirty-two  miles. 
But  the  most  important  railroad  enterprise  is  the  road 
recently  completed  from  Scutari  to  Angora,  the 
capital  of  Anatolia,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  one-half  miles.  Of  this  the  section 
from  Scutari  to  Ismid,  fifty-seven  miles,  has  been  for 
some  years  in  operation ;  a  second  section,  from  Is- 
mid to  Adabazar,  twenty-five  miles,  was  opened  to 
trade  on  June  2,  1890,  and  the  whole  road  is  now  in 
operation.  It  is  about  to  be  extended  by  Gtoman 
capitalists  from  Angora  to  Caesarea.  This  is  an  en- 
terprise of  no  small  importance.  Constantinople  is 
already  connected  with  western  Europe  by  a  trunk 
line  of  railroad.  The  road  to  Angora  and  beyond  car- 
ries this  continuous  line  far  toward  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  it  may  before  many  years  have 
elapsed  be  extended  to  Bagdad  and  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Such  a  road  will  be  of  inestimable 
advantage  in  carrying  civilization  into  the  heart  of 
the  Orient." 

Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  are  being  invaded  by  the 
iron  horse.  Two  concessions  bave  been  granted  for 
the  building  of  railroads ;  one  from  Damascus  to  the 
seaport  of  Acca,  on  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  trunk  line  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  long,  with  several 
branches,  and  the  other  for  a  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  fifty-four  miles  long,  with  branches  to 
Nablous  and  Ghaza.  This  last  mentioned  road  was 
opened  to  travel  in  1892. 

RITSSIA'S  BNTBRPRISB. 

The  great  achievement  of  Russian  railroad  build- 
ing in  Asia  up  to  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  ex- 
tensiye  Transcaspian  road,  which  penetrates  from  the 
borders  of  Europe  into  the  very  heart  of  Turkestan, 
extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  long-sealed 
and  mysterious  city  of  Samarcand.  **  The  era  of  the 
railroad  in  barbaric  Asia  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Bussian  dominion.  In  1880  a  narrow-gauge 
road  was  extended  from  the  Caspian  over  die  steppes, 
which,  after  the  conquest  of  Merv,  was  continued  to 
the  oasis  of  Akhal  Tekke.  This  method  of  travel  did 
not  long  suffice  for  Russian  trade,  and  in  1885  the 
emperor  ordered  that  the  narrow  gauge  should  be  re- 
j^aoed  by  a  broad  gauge  road,  which  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Samarcand  and  completed  within  three 
years.    The  main  purposes  of  this  road  were  military. 


Connecting  via  the  Caspian  with  the  railroad  §^'^u^ 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  it  furnished  a  ready  means  of' 
throwing  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Asia  for  repress^ 
ive  or  aggressive  operations,  as  might  be  needed.  It 
was  constructed  under  the  directions  of  General 
Annenkoff)  who  added  to  his  military  experience 
effective  engineering  ability.  The  road  has  its  west' 
em  terminus  at  Usun-ada,  on  the  southeastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  It  extends  by  way  of  Kizil  Arvat, 
Merv,  Charjui,  on  the  Amu  Daria  or  Oxus  River,  and 
Bokhara  to  Samarcand,  crossing  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  of  desert. 

An  extension  of  this  road  from  Samarcand  to  Tash^ 
kent  is  contemplated. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  enterprises,  and  one- 
which  will  vie  with  the  most  gigantic  feats  of  engin- 
eering, is  the  Transsiberian  Railroad. 

**  The  original  form  of  this  project  was  the  design 
to  lay  across  the  continent  of  Asia  a  continuous  line 
of  r^,  four  thousand  two  hundred  miles  long,  with 
branches  bringing  the  total  length  up  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  state  of 
Russian  finances,  however,  checked  this  ambitious 
scheme,  and  in  November,  1890,  it  was  announced 
that  a  less  costly  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
road  as  first  constructed  would  be  a  combination  of 
railway  and  waterway.  As  remodeled,  the  length 
of  rail  between  Tomsk  eastward  to  the  Pacific  port  of 
Yladivostock  was  to  be  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  the  remaining  dis- 
tance being  covered  by  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Siberia. 

**  The  plan,  however,  has  been  more  recently  re^ 
vised,  an  increased  length  of  railroad  being  contem- 
plated,  the  line  to  run  around  the  southern  shore  of 
Iiake  Baikal,  while  the  Yladivostock  section  is  to- 
start  from  ^e  Amur.  This  section  was  begun  on 
June  1, 1891,  with  the  laying  at  Yladivostock  of  a 
memorial  tablet  by  the  Czarewitch — who  had  been> 
made  president  of  the  enterprise— in  commemorar 
tion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  portion  of  the  road. 
The  route  up  the  Usuri,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  long,  is  well  advanced,  its  first  section,  sixty- 
three  miles  long,  to  Nicolsk  having  been  epened  in* 
September,  1892.  It  is  expected  that  the  ¥^ole  roa4* 
will  be  finished  by  1905. 

"A  southern  route  has  been  chosen  for  this  im^ 
portant  undertaking,  alike  to  avoid  the  forest  regioir 
and  the  hostility  of  the  natives  of  the  north,  and  to* 
take  advantage  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  south- 
em  Siberia.  The  product  of  the  extensive  wheat 
lands  of  that  region  will  probably  in  the  future  be^ 
very  great.  In  addition,  the  road  will  pass  through 
the  rich  mineral  district  between  Lake  Baikal  audi 
the  Amur  River,  whose  treasures  of  natural  wealthi 
include  an  abundance  of  petroleum." 

The  remaining  railroads  in  Russian  Asia  comprise' 
a  road  from  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  petro- 
leum district  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  and  one  now 
building  from  Yladikaukas,  north  of  the  Caucasus 
range,  to  Tiflis  on  the  south,  a  length  oA  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

THE  February  Cosmopolitan  contains  an  article 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  entitled  **  China  and  Ja- 
pan," in  which  the  Yiscoant  outlines  the  present 
situation  as  between  these  two  Oriental  powers.  He 
thinks  it  a  serious  problem  whether  China  will  be 
able,  after  this  war,  to  revert  to  her  old  exclosive- 
ness.  He  shows  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion from  the  result  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  China,  although  they  shook  the  very  foimdation 
of  the  emperor's  government.  ^*  But  the  Japanese 
have  not  the  reasons  we  had  for  showing  considera 
tion  to  the  Peking  government.  They  wi|l  naturally 
strike  it  as  hard  as  they  can,  in  the  most  vulnerable 
spot  they  can  get  at.  Unless,  during  this  winter, 
China  can  organize  a  thoroughly  efficient  army  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  under  English  or 
other  foreign  officers,  she  ought,  by  June  next,  to  be 
under  the  heel  of  her  present  invader." 
.  Lord  Wolseley  thinks  that  this  foreign  officered 
army  will  be  created,  and  that  China  will  survive 
the  cencussion  with  her  dangerous  little  neighbor. 
He  also  thinks  that  the  Chinese  nation  possesses  every 
essential  requisite  for  national  greatness,  and  only 
lacks  power  to  organize  and  direct  the  energy  of  her 
enormous  x)opulation. 

THE  CHINE8B  AS  SOLDIBRS. 

'*  I  believe  the  Chinese  people  to  possess  all  the 
mental  and  physical  qualities  required  for  national 
greatness.  They  love  the  land  of  their  birth  with  a 
superstitious  reverence ;  they  believe  in  their  own 
superiority,  and  despise  all  other  races.  They  are  fine 
men,  endowed  with  great  powers  of  endurance ;  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  they  have  few  wants  and  can 
live  OH  little,  and  that  little  poor  food.  Absolutely 
indifferent  to  death,  they  are  fearless  and  brave,  and 
when  well  trained  and  well  led  make  first-rate  sol- 
diers. I  have  seen  them  under  fire,  and  found  tli^em 
cool  and  undismayed  by  danger.  If  they  were  pro- 
vided  with  a  small  proportion  of  English  officers,  and 
were  organized  as  the  Egyptian  army  has  been  by  us 
since  1882,  their  army  would  soon  be,  according  to 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest.  I  recommend  the  em- 
plojrment  of  English  officers  in  preference  to  those  of 
other  nations,  because  we  seem  to  have  greater  apti- 
tude for  that  sort  of  work  among  eastern  races  than 
gentlemen  of  other  nationalities,  and  we  have  had  far 
greater  experience  at  it.  ** 

THE  BMPEBOR  IB  A  LARGE  FACTOR. 

**  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  write  this,  that  the  future  of 
China  depends  much  upon  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  young  emperor,  now  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  but  who  has  nominally  ruled  since  1887.  If, 
like  the  second  sovereign  of  his  house,  he  be  a  man  of 
an  original  and  independent  mind,  of  broad  views 
and  firm  determination,  he  will  call  in  the  aid  of 
foreigners  to  create  an  army  and  to  command  it  until 
he  has  had  time  to  educate  a  sufficient  number,  of 
able  Chinamen  to  replace  them.  At  this  moment  we 
all  know  of  Englishmen  whose  services  would  be 


worthy  a  princess  ransom  to  China,  and  who,  if 
trusted  as  G^eneral  Gk>rdon  was,  would  soon  provide 
the  Emperor  with  another  **  Ever- Victorious  Array,** 
and  with  a  first-rate  fleet.  What  China  stands  most 
in  need  of  at  this  moment  is  the  help  of  another  Gor- 
don. When  the  great  Tai-Ping  rebellion  seriously 
thneatened  the  existence  of  imperial  rule,  it  was  an 
Englishman  who  saved  it,  and  it  looks  now  as  if 
China's  best  chance  lay  in  the  employment  of  some 
countryman  of  Gtoeral  Gordon's  to  save  it  in  its 
present  difficulties.  I  mention  my  own  countrymen 
as  the  best  suited  for  the  present  emergency  because 
I  believe  that  no  other  nation  has  so  great  an  interest 
in  preventing  China  from  being  broken  up  into 
several  states.  It  is  commonly  said  that  some  nations 
desire  this  disintegration  of  China,  but  if  this  be  the 
case,  England,  at  least,  is  not  one  of  them.  Most 
Englishmen  who  have  studied  the  Chinese  question 
wish  to  see  China  strong  for  English,  if  for  no  other, 
reasons. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

WE  find  the  following  facts  and  figures  regarding 
our  trade  with  China  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  Hon.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  at  Washington,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Our  chief  exports  to  China,  it  would  appear, 
are  petroleum,  cotton  cloths  and  ginseng.  In  1894  we 
exported  40,877,296  gallons  of  petroleum,  of  a  value 
of  12,435,794.  In  the  same  year  our  exports  of  un- 
colored  cotton  were  50,458,849  yards,  of  a  value  of 
12,772,065.  These  two  products,  petroleum  and  cot- 
ton, account  for  $5,207,000  out  of  a  total  exx>ort  to 
China  of  $5,800,000.  Ti.e  balance  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  articles,  no  one  of  which  rises  to  an  im- 
portance sufficient  to  require  careful  study.  Indi- 
rectly we  send  to  China  an  article  which  n6  other 
country  would  take,  ginseng,  which  goes  to  Hong 
Kong.  The  exports  in  1894  of  this  commodity  were 
194,000  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $610,000.  Our 
imports  from  China  are  largely  wool  and  tea.  Of 
wool,  raw,  alone  we  received  from  China  in  1898 
20,744,689  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $1,811,427.  Mr.  Ford 
does  not  state  the  amount  of  tea  we  import  from 
China  each  year,  bnt  We  are  told  that  it  is  growing 
less  and  less,  China's  tea  being  superseded  all  over 
the  world  by  the  British  Indian  teas. 

*'  A  prohibition  on  the  part  of  China,  or  an  inter- 
ruption by  war  of  the  exports  of  tea  and  silk,  would,'' 
says  Mr.  Ford,  "  produce  a  marked  temporary  de- 
rangement in  the  import  of  these  articles  into  the 
United  States.  The  prohibition  by  China,  if  we  can 
conceive  such  a  prohibition  effective,  of  imports  of 
petroleum  from  the  United  States,  would  be  reflected 
in  the  petroleum  interest  directly,  and  all  allied  in- 
dustries by  indirection.  No  system  of  differential  or 
discriminating  duties,  intended  to  retaliate  upon 
China  and  Chinese  products,  or  break  the  force  of 
her  prohibition,  could  be  framed.  Prohibition  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  Chinese  products 
would  be  mere  foolishness/' 
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GRAVE  DANGERS  IN  OUR  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  SYSTEM. 

IN  the  Forum  Mr.  James  Schooler,  the  historian, 
points  out  two  grave  dangers  in  oar  presidential 
election  system.  The  first  is  what  he  terms  our  an- 
omalous method  of  choosing  the  chief  executive  by 
electoral  colleges,  which  has  become,  he  declares,  not 
only  a  senseless,  but  dilatory  and  dangerous  duplica- 
tion. The  original  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
pertaining  to  presidential  elections  were,  after  the 
famous  tie  vote  in  1800  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
when  President  and  Vice-President  were  not  named 
apart,  amended.  **  But  two  prime  evils  of  the  original 
plan  still  confront  us,"  says  Mr.  Schouler,  **  showing 
how  utterly  unsuited  are  those  provisions  to  the 
present  republican  age :  1.  Ck>lleges  of  electors  still 
elect  the  executive ;  and  consequently  the  choice  of 
a  chief  magistrate  is  not  legally  made  in  early  No- 
vember, but  about  a  month  later ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  injurious  delay,  the  voter  who  casts  his  ballot 
for  electors  at  the  polls  is  exposed  not  only  to  peculiar 
misconceptions  concerning  his  own  functions,  but  to 
the  far  more  insidious  danger  that  corrupt  and  crafty 
politicians  may  yet,  at  some  later  crisis,  when  voting 
runs  close,  baffle  the  wishes  of  the  people.  2.  Nor 
does  a  plurality  of  votes,  even  in  the  electoral  col- 
leges, finally  elect  the  President ;  for  the  Constitution 
still  adheres  to  the  eighteenth-century  rule  requiring 
a  complete  majority,  in  default  of  which  the  eventual 
choice  devolves  upon  the  Legislature,  or  rather  upon 
one  branch  of  it.  To  this  latter  solecism,  common 
enough  in  state  politics  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
long  since  repudiated  upon  bitter  state  experience, 
public  attention  has  not  been  drawn  as  it  should  be. 
All  American  experience  is  to  the  practical  conclu- 
sion Ihat,  desirable  though  a  majority  choice  must 
always  be,  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  candidate  who 
has  a  popular  plurality  on  the  first  trial  at  the  polls 
come  in  over  all  competitors,  than  to  vote  over  again, 
or  to  refer  the  ultimate  selection  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate elsewhere." 

Ncnr  is  it  to  an  incoming  Congress,  but  to  a  retiring 
one,  and  often  in  effect  to  a  defeated  and  dishonored 
one, — ^and  in  fact  to  a  House  of  Representatives,  vot- 
ing by  states,  which  was  constituted  two  years  earlier, 
— that  our  Federal  plan  confides  this  momentous 
choice  of  a  Presid^it,  whenever  no  candidate  has 
received  an  electoral  majority. 

A  SECOND  DANQBR. 

The  second  grave  danger  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tion system  Mr.  Schouler  finds  in  the  long  interval 
between  elections  and  the  taking  of  office.  In  order  to 
give  symmetry  to  our  national  system  of  government, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  this  modem  age,  **  We  should,"  he 
says,  "abridge  the  present  long  interval  which 
elapses  between  the  popular  vote  and  the  entrance  of 
a  new  administration  and  a  new  Congress  upon  their 
several  responsibilities.  Considering  that  a  new  presi- 
dency lasts  but  four  years  and  the  term  of  a  new  Con- 
(  but  half  that  time,  our  present  waste  of  national 


energy  is  very  great,  and  needlessly  so.  We  have 
profited  much  in  the  advance  of  popular  suffrage  by 
leaving  tests  and  qualifications  in  all  national  voting 
to  state  discretion.  We  have  gained  in  national  con- 
centration by  compelling  a  uniform  day  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  Union  for  choosing  the  presi- 
dential electors.  But  another  change  still  more  de- 
sirable (could  only  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
had)  would  be  to  bring  a  newly  elected  administra- 
tion more  speedily  into  power,  and  a  newly  chosen 
House  of  Representatives  and  Congress  besides." 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  ITS  WORK. 

THE  first  note  in  the  coming  campaign  which  is 
soon  to  be  fought  in  London  over  the  triennial 
election  of  the  County  Council  is  sounded  in  the 
Contemporary  Beview  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Mr. 
Webb  is  a  councilor,  and  he  sets  forth  in  an  admira- 
bly lucid  and  interesting  manner  the  work  done  by 
the  Progressives,  who  for  the  last  six  years  have  gov- 
erned that  city  to  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  what  the  work  is  and 
how  it  has  been  done. 

AN  UNBBPOBTBD  BODY. 

Mr.  Webb  begins  by  remarking  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  meeting  of  the  councU  that  is  not  attended  by  some 
eminent  statesman  or  economist  from  abroad,  or  from 
the  colonies.  But  the  council  chamber  has  never 
been  visited  by  either  Conservative  statesmen,  the 
heads  of  the  British  civil  service,  or  any  English 
professor  of  political  economy.  Not  a  single  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
entered  the  council  chamber  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on.  Ministers  on  both  sides — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Roeebery,  who  has  been  a  member  from 
the  first — are  content  to  get  their  ideas  of  what  the 
Council  does  from  the  newspapers,  and  this,  Mr. 
Webb  points  out,  is  a  singularly  inadequate  method 
of  learning  the  facts.  Morning  newspat>ers  have  no 
space  to  give  an  adequate  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council.  The  Tuesday  meeting  lasts  from  four 
to  four  and  a  half  hours.  The  agenda  paper  contains 
thirty-one  pages  of  foolscap  print  containing  the 
recommendations  of  twenty-eight  committees,  on 
which  the  Council  is  invited  to  pass  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  resolutions.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  newspapers  come  out  with  half  a  column,  a 
column  or  a  column  and  a  half,  with  paragraphs 
relating  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
Even  if  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
were  reported  verbatim,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
work  would  still  be  unnoticed. 

The  real  administrative  work  is  done  by  the  com- 
mittees, whose  recommendations  are  usually  passed 
without  a  word.  Public  discussion  is  devoted  to 
small  fractions  of  difficulties  which  loom  in  the  re- 
ports out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance.  Mr. 
Webb  asserts  that  there  never  has  been  a  public  body 
which  is  so  free  from  our  arrears  of  work  as  the  City 
Council.    This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
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int  public  body  which  has  made  an  adequate  use  of 
the  printing  press.  The  agenda  i>aper  contains  a 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  each  committee  stat- 
ing the  considerations  and  reason  which  have  led  it  to 
adopt  a  certain  conclusion.  Thus  every  member  is 
kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on.  Speeches  of  ex- 
planation are  not  needed  and  business  goes  smoothly. 
The  weekly  public  meeting  of  the  Cotmcil  represents 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  tax  of  time  which  it  de- 
mands from  its  members.  To  prepare  the  weekly 
agenda  there  are  on  an  average  forty  meetings  of 
committees  and  sulMxmimittees  filling  up  every  hour 
of  the  daytime  from  10  or  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  to  5  or  6  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  while 
Saturday  morning  is  often  devoted  to  an  inspection. 
On  a  given  week  selected  by  Mr.  Webb  138  resolu- 
tions were  brought  before  the  Council.  No  fewer 
than  900  items  had  come  before  the  committees  and 
sub-committees,  which  spent  an  average  of  sixty 
hours  in  dealing  with  the  business. 

THB  COMMITTBBS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Webb  then  passes  in  review  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  Council,  beginning  with  the  Asylums 
Committee,  then,  glancing  briefly  at  the  industrial 
reformatory  schools,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  work 
of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  whose  Act  of  1894 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  of  London*s 
triumphs  which  this  generation  has  seen.  The  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  has  to  do  with  re- 
housing of  London's  poor — one  of  the  most  gigantic 
problems  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Parks  Com- 
mittee has  increased  the  number  of  London's  open 
spaces  by  1069  acres  in  six  years,  and  have  more  than 
doubled  the  uses  which  they  have  made  of  the  parks 
under  their  control.  The  fire  brigade  has  been  in- 
creased by  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  men,  and  the 
number  of  serious  fires  has  been  reduced  from  seventy- 
two  per  thousand  to  sixty.  Mr.  Webb  has  something 
to  say  about  the  Water,  the  Parliamentary,  the 
Bridges,  the  River,  the  Main  Drainage,  the  Finance, 
the  Local  Government  and  Taxation,  the  Public 
Control,  the  Stores  and  the  Highways,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Purposes  committees.  He  then  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe more  at  length  the  work  of  the  Council  in 
starting  the  Board  of  Technical  Education.  He  then 
defends  and  explains  the  fair  wages  movement,  and 
the  principle  of  direct  employment. 

THE  ALLEGED  INCREASE  OF  RATES. 

He  brings  his  article  to  a  triumphant  close  by 
pointing  out  that  in  a  majority  of  London  parishes 
the  demands  of  the  central  municipal  authority  have 
actually  decreased  during  the  six  years  of  the  Coun- 
cirs  existence.  The  increase  from  10^  pence,  which 
was  the  old  rate  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  1888-9,  to  14  pence,  which  is  the  Council's 
precept  for  1894r-5,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
other  rates  which  were  levied  in  other  ways  have 
been  added  to  the  County  Council  rate.  These  rates 
are  the  county  justice's  rate,  portions  of  the  old  poor- 


rate,  and  the  local  vestries  rates.  These  items,  which 
are  actually  iwtid  by  the  County  Council  to  the 
vestries  and  boards  of  guardians,  do  not  form  part  of 
its  own  expenditure  at  all.  Hence,  if  these  are  added 
to  the  last  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  precept,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  really  a  decrease  of  1.45 
peifbe  in  the  rates  of  London.  This  is  due  to  the  con- 
tribution of  the  exchequer.  Apart  from  the  finan- 
cial redistributions  of  contributious,  Mr.  Webb  says 
the  Council's  net  demand  upon  the  London  ratepayer 
for  the  last  six  years  of  its  existence  has  only  risen  by 
1^  pence  in  the  pound,  everything  included ;  ^  penny 
for  the  Parks  Committee,  ^  penny  for  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  ^  penny  for  the  increase  in  the 
fire  brigade  and  }i  p<^nny  to  cover  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Health,  the  Asylums,  Main  Drainage  and 
other  conmiittees. 

SIX  YEARS'  QOOD  WORK. 

This  is  the  price  which  London  as  a  whole  is  asked 
to  pay  for  the  beneficent  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  years  1889  and  1895 :  "In  those 
six  years  over  one  thousand  acres  have  been  added  to 
its  open  spaces,  over  20  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  its 
fire-watch ;  a  vast,  though  incalculable,  advance  has 
been  made  in  its  sanitation  ;  the  Thames  has  been  so 
far  purified  that  whitebait  is  once  more  caught  where 
sewage  lately  floated  up  and  down  with  ev«ry  tide ; 
great  strides  have  been  taken  toward  the  better  hous- 
ing of  the  London  poor ;  one  large  common  lodging 
house  has  been  opened  for  the  homeless  men  ;  tiiou- 
sands  of  improved  dwellings  are  nearing  completion  : 
and  every  slum  landlord  is  complaining  at  the  ex- 
penditure to  which  he  is  now  jiut  for  improvementa 
and  repairs.  The  reign  of  the  contractor,  with  its 
*  rings '  and  *  knock-outs,'  has  been  brought  to  an  end» 
and  trade  union  wages,  with  a  *  moral  minimum,' 
have  been  established  in  every  department  of  the 
Council's  service.  Nor  has  the  Council  stayed  its 
hand  in  those  improvements  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication which  are  among  the  first  needs  of  a 
growing  city.  The  gigantic  engineering  experiment 
of  a  new  Thames  Tunnel,  begun  in  1890,  is  already 
more  than  half  completed,  while  many  minor  street 
improvements  have  been  carried  out.  Finally,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  eight  hundred  of  its  most 
promising  boys  and  girls  have  been  started  up  the 
'scholarship  ladder'  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  and  thousands  of  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  have  been  swept  into  evening  classes.  For  all 
this  the  ratepayer  is  asked  in  1894-5  to  pay  1  J<  pence  in 
the  pound  more  than  he  paid  in  1889-90,  the  last  year 
for  which  the  estimates  were  framed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  What,  on  this  computation, 
does  the  London  County  Council  cost  each  Londoner? 
According  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Council  is  a  hot-bed 
of  socialist  experiments.  Yet  the  net  increase  of 
charge  upon  each  Londoner,  after  six  yeanT  of  this 
progressive  rule,  is  positively  less  than  1  penny  per 
month,  everything  included.  Surely,  never  was 
revolution  so  cheap !  It  is  now  for  London  to  say 
for  the  third  time  whether  it  is  worth  the  price." 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOR  PARTY  OF  ENGLAND, 

THE  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  given 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  great  things  which  he  has  already  done 
by  the  organization  of  the  Independent  Labor  party, 
and  the  still  greater  things  he  intends  to  do  when  he 
gets  his  merry  men  all  into  line.  He  makes  no  do«bt 
of  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  directed  mnch 
more  against  the  Liberals  than  against  the  Tories. 
He  says :  *♦  The  workers  are  coming  to  see  that 
liberalism,  not  Toryism,  is  the  foe  they  have  most 
to  fear.  It  keeps  them  divided,  makes  them  wrangle 
over  non-essentials,  and  prevents  the  real  issnes  from 
being  seen  or  grappled  with.^ 

Jndging  from  the  ix)lls  in  the  constitnencios  which 
they  have  contested  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  says  the  Inde- 
X)endent  Labor  party  is  recruited  from  both  the  older 
parties,  but  that  for  every  three  men  who  now  vote  for 
the  Labor  party  two  formerly  voted  Liberal  and  one 
Tory.  The  result  is  tiiat  there  are  twice  as  many 
Liberal  votes  lost  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  plan  of  cam- 
paign as  there  are  Tory. 

He  gives  some  figures  as  to  recent  trials  of  strength 
which  I  confess  somewhat  astonish  me.  ''Of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  municipal  contests  of  which  I 
have  obtained  particulars,  the  figures  wiere  out  as  fol- 
lows :  Liberal  vote,  92,072 ;  Tory  vote,  79,535 ;  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party  vote,  56,420.  The  Independent 
LabcHT  party  vote  thus  being  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  polL" 

There  are  three  hundred  branches  of  the  party  thus 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  compris- 
ing a  total  membership  of  over  fifty  thousand. 

'*  Hitherto,  the  grear  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  political  organization  of  the  working  class  has 
been  that  of  finance.  We  claim,  however,  to  have 
flobrod  the  difficulty. 

«« Every  member  pays,  as  contribution  to  his 
brmnch,  a  minimum  of  1  penny  -pet  week.  He  is  also 
«zpeoted  to  contribute  to  collections  at  public  meet- 
ings and  to«  special  levies  for  particular  purposes, 
auch  as  the  free  distribution  of  literature,  the  con- 
ducting of  si)ecial  agitations  in  the  interests,  say,  of 
the  unemployed  and  other  similar  purposes.  These 
levies  and  voluntary  contributions  make  up  an 
average  of  at  least  2  pence  per  week  per  member,  in 
Addition  to  the  penny  paid  to  his  branch. 

**  We  have  thus  fifty  thousand  members  paying  8 
pence  per  week,  being  a  weekly  income  of  $3,125,  or 
$162,500  per  annum." 

These  branches,  according  to  their  author,  are  act- 
ively engaged  in  vigorous  political  propaganda.  He 
says :  "  Each  one  of  the  three  hundred  odd  branches 
is  actively  engaged  in  propaganda  work.  Nearly 
every  branch  has  its  own  club  room  or  meeting  place, 
and  runs  two  or  three  meetings  weekly.  Summer 
and  winter  the  members  are  to  be  found  at  the  street 
comers  preaching  the  new  go^)el  of  discontent.  On 
the  Sundays  meetings  are  generally  held  indoors,  and 
are  made  attractive  by  singing  and  music  in  addition 
to  the  speeches.  Classes  are  held  for  the  study  of 
economics ;,  leafieta  are  distributed  by  the  hundred 


thousand,  and  pamphlets  sold  by  the  ten  thousand, 
whilst  two  of  its  newspapers  have  a  national  circula- 
tion, in  addition  to  over  a  dozen  local  sheets  issued 
^  weekly.  Its  prominent  members,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  duties,  speak  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
crowded  audiences.  Personally,  since  the  party  was 
formed,  I  have  si>oken  on  an  average  four  times  a 
week,  and  during  that  time  have  visited  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  any  size  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  What  the 
future  policy  of  the  party  may  be,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say.  For  the  present,  it  is  strongly 
anU-Liberal  in  feeling.  This  is  not  due  to  any  sym- 
pathy vrith  Toryism,  but  to  disgust  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Liberal  party  has  broken  faith  with  its 
supporters." 

The  object  of  the  party,  however,  is  not  avowedly 
to  smash  up  the  Liberal  party.  Its  object  is  :  '*  The 
Collective  Ownership  and  Control  of  the  Means  of 
Production,  Distribution  and  Exchange."  The  meth- 
ods by  which  the  object  is  to  be  attained  are  sum- 
marized as  follows :  **  Independent  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  all  legis- 
lative, governing  and  administrative  bodies,  and  by 
propaganda  by  means  of  literature  and  public  meet- 
ings." 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  can- 
didates receive  the  financial  suppori;  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party : 

1.  That  he  will  advocate  the  object  and  programme  of 
the  Independent  Labor  party. 

2.  That  if  returned  to  Parliament  he  will  form  one  of 
the  Independent  Labor  party  there,  and  sit  in  opposition, 
without  regard  to  the  political  color  of  the  party  in 
power. 

3.  That  he  will  act  with  the  majority  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  jMurty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  irrespective 
of  the  convenience  of  all  other  political  parties. 

The  programme  of  the  party  reads  thus : 

1.  Restriction  by  law  of  the  working  day  to  eight 
honrs. 

2.  Abolition  of  overtime,  piece  work,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

3.  Provision  for  the  sick,  disabled,  aged,  widows  and 
orphans,  the  necessary  f  midis  to  be  obtained  by  a  tax  upon 
mieamed  incomes. 

4.  Free,  xmsectarian,  primary,  secondary,  and  univer- 
sity education. 

5.  Remunerative  work  for  the  unemployed. 

6.  Taxation  to  extinction  of  unearned  incomes. 

7.  The  substitution  of  Arbitration  for  war,  and  the  con- 
sequent disarmament  of  the  nations. 

Mr.  Hardie  then  gives  a  list  of  the  candidates  who 
are  already  in  the  field,  his  own  name  figuring  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  There  are  twenty-two  of  them,  and 
they  hope  to  play  the  mischief  with  the  ministry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his 
merry  men  will  contribute  their  qjuota  to  the  victory 
which  the  House  of  Lords  oonfidendy  expects  to  win 
at  .the  coming  election.  But  who  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  first  action  of  the  socialist  party  in 
England  would  have  been  to  dethrone  the  House  of 
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Ck>mmons  and  estabHsh  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
dominant  power  in  the  state  ? 


HOW  COLLECTIVISM  WOULD  WORK. 

IMMEDL^lTEL Y  after  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  set  forth 
with  pride  the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  npset 
the  present  social  system  and  establish  Collectivism 
in  Great  Britain,  Professor  W.  Graham,  in  the  JVme- 
teenth  Century,  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  pro6t>ect8 
of  Collectivism. 

After  argning  for  several  pages,  he  thns  sums  pp 
his  prophetic  vision :  **  Collectivism  must  be  modified 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  inequality  of  wages ;  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  permit  some  interest,  and  even 
to  offer  it  sometimes ;  that  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  bequest  would  entail  very  serious  conse- 
quences, by  leaving  nearly  all  the  saving  of  capital  to 
be  done  by  the  Government ;  and  that  there  might 
be  very  serious  results,  in  the  case  of  unexpected  emer- 
gencies, such  as  war,  a  cotton  famine  or  a  failure  of 
crops.  We  see  also  that  the  Government,  not  to  in- 
terfere intolerably  with  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  must  permit  certain  contracts,  e.g.,  ex- 
changes, and  private  sales  (even  if  shops  be  for- 
bidden), and  loans,  e.^r.,  from  the  better-paid  function- 
ary to  the  man  in  necessity  ;  even  loans  for  interest, 
which  might  be  convenient  and  which  could  not  be 
easily  discovered  or  prevented.  In  short  und  to  spare 
details,  not  to  int^ere  with  freedom  and  to  avoid 
poverty,  the  departure  from  the  present  system  could 
not  be  great.  A  certain  and  a  considerable  inequality 
would  have  to  be  allowed :  also,  to  some  degree,  the 
principal  rights  of  property,  including  the  right  of 
bequest,  and  the  chief  contracts  at  present  recog- 
nized. 

'*  Thus,  then,  finally  we  come  to  this :  that  even  if 
Collectivism  were  established  after  a  successful  civil 
war,  equality  would  be  found  impossible  under 
penalty  of  poverty,  slavery,  and  multiplied  impossi- 
bilities ;  that  even  if  the  system  were  modified  so  far 
as  to  permit  a  certain  inequality  of  wealth,  yet  the 
suppression  of  private  enterprise,  the  restriction  of 
the  spheres  of  private  agreements  and  contracts,  the 
general  ordering  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  together 
with  the  abolition  (for  the  most  part)  of  inheritance, 
would  result  both  in  comparative  poverty  and  very 
great  restraints.  The  ablest  and  most  energetic  out- 
side the  governing  class  would  be  dissatisfied  the 
most,  and  they  would  easily  communicate  their  dis- 
contents to  the  generality,  especially  if  poverty  be- 
CAme  intensified.  Things  would  be  modified  more  and 
more  in  the  old  direction,  till,  finally,  there  would  be 
the  inevitable  counter  revolution,  probably  without 
any  fresh  civil  war,  for  which  the  governing  class 
would  no  longer  have  heart  in  face  of  the  falling  off 
of  their  supporters  and  their  own  failing  fanaticism. 
There  would  be  a  grand  restoration,  not  of  a  dynasty 
but  of  a  social  system ;  the  old  system  based  on 
private  property  and  contracts,  which  has  emerged,  as 
a  slow  evolution  under  every  civilization,  as  the  sys- 


tem most  suited  to  human  nature  in  a  state  of  aggre- 
gation, and  which  is  still  more  suitable  and  more 
necessary  tmder  the  circumstances,  physical  and  social 
of  our  complex  modem  civilizaticms.  The  system  is 
by  no  means  perfect,  any  more  than  the  connected 
economical  and  industrial  system ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, an  existing  fact,  and  it  actually  works^n  a 
not  intolerable  manner,  while  it  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement and  is  being  improved  ;  whereas  the  alter- 
native system  of  Collectivism  is  pne  which  could  not 
become  realized,  except  at  the  most  tremendous  cost, 
and  which  would  be  found  fraught  with  evils,  ab- 
surdities, and  impracticabilities,  and  running  counter 
to  the  nature  of  man  in  every  direction,  even  if  it 
were  temporarily  established." 


BREAK  UP  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PARTY  SYSTEM. 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  A^^emy,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Porritt  calls  attention  to  a  new  and  signifi- 
cant change  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  En- 
glish politics,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  breaking 
away  from  the  old  system  of  two  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  constituencies.  This  change 
has  been  going  on  since  the  general  election  of  1885, 
until  now  it  is  easily  possible  to  distinguish  at  least 
eight  well-defined  groups.  The  Government  forces, 
numbering  355,  are  to-day  subdivided  into  six  groups. 
First  come  the  Nationalists,  who  are  now  sectioned 
off  into  very  distinct  groups,  the  Pamellites  and  the 
Anti-Pamellites.  Next  come  what  may  be  described 
as  the  official  Liberal  group.  After  it  the  Radical 
group,  and  then  the  Welsh  Radicals  and'  Liberal  So- 
cialistic groups.  If  the  Sco4ch  Radicals  and  the 
Temperance  party,  both  of  which  occasionally  act  as 
groups,  were  included  in  the  enumeration,  the  num- 
ber of  groups  in  the  Government  forces  is  increased 
to  eight,  and  the  total  number  of  groups  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  ten. 

The  opposition  forces  are  divided  into  two  groups 
—the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberji  Unionists.  These 
two  groups  have  been  acting  together  since  1886,  in 
office  and  opposition,  but  each  has  still  its  own  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  its  own  party  whips,  its 
own  central  party  organization  in  London,  mimi^Tig 
its  affairs  in  the  constituency. 

THB  GROUP  SY8TBM. 

Mr.  Porritt  goes  on  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  system  of  groups  in  Parliament,  and  then  tells 
us  that  the  group  system  as  it  now  stands  is  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  that  this  new  system  has  already 
shown  results,  the  first  and  foremost  of  which  was 
the  Home  Rule  bill  of  1898.  It  was  a  group  pressure 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  1886,  but 
in  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  taken  up 
Home  Rule,  as  he  did,  or  he  could  have  left  it  quite 
alone.  He  had  no  such  alternative  in  1893.  He  had 
committed  himself  to  Home  Rule  in  1886  and  recom- 
mitted himself  dozens  of  times  between  then  and  the 
general  election  of  1892.  When  that  election  resulted 
in  his  return  to  power  by  a  majority  of  forty,  includ- 
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ing  eighty-one  Irish  Totee,  he  had  no  option  what- 
ever. He  had  to  take  np  Home  Rule  and  he  conld  not 
even  decide  for  himself  when  he  should  do  so. 

Next  in  order,  as  a  signal  example  of  the  working 
of  the  group  system,  is  the  measure  now  first  in  the 
ministerial  programme  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  English  Church  in  Wales.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
tins  measure,  the  Welsh  members  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  uncertainty  at  once ;  and  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  majority  was  only 
thirty -six,  and  that  their  twenty-eight  votes,  thrown 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  Tdshes  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  would  turn  it  out  of  office,  they  were  able  to 
epeak  plainly  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  same  sort  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  leader  of  the  House  by  the  Labor  group,  which 
is  demanding  an  eight  hours  a  day  bill. 

LOO-ROLLINO   IN   PAKLIAMENT. 

As  an  indirect  result  of  this  development  of  groups 
we  are  further  told  that  there  is  growing  up  a  sjrstem 
of  log-rolling,  altogether  new  in  English  politics. 
''Groups  act  with  each  other,  as  well  as  for  or 
against  the  Government,  and  any  two  groups  acting 
together  can  at  once  end  the  life  of  an  administra- 
tion. Irish  members  have  little  or  no  interest  in  em- 
ployers* liability ;  but  in  the  session  of  1898  they 
voted  steadily  witti  the  Government  every  time  when 
the  contracting  out  principle  came  up  for  discussion. 
They  acted  in  this  way,  of  course,  as  some  return  for 
tiie  services  which  the  Government  had  rendered 
them  on  Home  Rule ;  but  they  did  so  also  as  offering 
a  quid  pro  quo  to  th^  Labor  members  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  for  their  expected  if 
not  actuaUy  pledged  support  on  the  Evicted  Tenants 
bill.  There  were  occasions  in  the  last  Parliament 
when  the  Liberal  Unionists  forced  concessions  from 
the  Conservatives.  There  was  some  little  group 
preasure  all  through  that  Parliament ;  but  the  system 
has  been  seen  at  its  best  since  the  Gladstone-Rosebery 
ministry  came  into  office  in  1892.  It  is  in  fact  the 
most  obvious  outcome  so  far  of  the  era  of  the  new 
democracy  in  England.*' 

In  the  NcUionai  Review,  Mr.  Chamberlain  thus 
summarizes  the  recommendations  of  the  Parliament- 
ary committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions :  ''In  the  first 
place,  by  a  post  office  insurance  for  a  pension  of  £18 
a  year,  beginning  at  sixty-five,  without  any  return  of 
subscription  if  death  takes  place  before  that  age. 
For  this  a  nude  would  have  to  deposit  £3.  10  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  10  shillingB  per  annum.  Secondly,  by  an  in- 
surance for  the  same  amount  of  pension  with  a  pro- 
vision for  widow  and  children  in  case  of  death  before 
sixty-five,  or  a  return  of  subscription  if  the  subscriber 
were  unnuurried.  In  this  case  the  deposit  would  be 
£5  and  the  annual  payment  20  shillings.  In  both  the 
above  instances  the  contribution  of  the  state  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  equivalent  to  the  payments  of 
the  assured." 


WANTED  I-A  NEWER  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  Mr.  Mat. 
thew  raises  his  voice  on  behalf  of  a  newer  trades 
unionism,  that  is  to  say,  a  trades  unionism  which 
will  be  a  moral  as  well  as  an  industrial  agent.  A 
newer  unionism,  he  says,  is  needed  which  will  bring 
home  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  truth  that  the 
labor  question  is  a  moral  question.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals  is  not  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  trade  societies.  He  thinks  that 
the  men  would  not  resist  beneficent  despotism  if  it 
were  employed  by  one  of  their  own  leaders  who  in- 
sisted that  their  conduct  should  be  upright,  their 
dealings  honest,  and  their  families  properly  cared 
for.  Drinking,  gambling  and  general  demoraliza- 
tion, he  thinks,  could  be  very  much  diminished  if 
the  British  trades  xmions  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  Shipbuilders*  So- 
ciety of  England,  which,  under  Robert  Knight,  its 
general  secretary  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  has 
practically  carried  out  the  ideal  for  which  Mr.  Mat- 
thew pleads:  ''Under  its  rules,  the  Executive 
Council  have  most  extraordinary  powers  in  dealing 
with  members  who  violate  contracts,  leave  debts  un- 
-pald,  desert  their  wives  and  families,  etc.  Section  I 
of  Rule  42  reads :  '  If  any  member  be  guilty  of  fraud 
or  any  other  disgraceful  conduct,  or  follow  any  evil, 
wicked,  or  notorious  practice  contrary  to  law,  or  use 
any  unlawful  means  in  procuring  a  livelihood,  if 
proof  be  made  thereof,  his  branch  or  the  Executive 
Council  shall  have  the  power  to  fine  him  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £5,  or  expel  him.  Any  member  being 
convicted  of  dishonest  practices  by  a  court  of  justice, 
shall  be  summoned  before  the  committee  of  the 
branch  to  which  he  belongs,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
exclusion,  or  such  suspension  as  they  may  feel  justi- 
fied in  inflicting ;  but  no  member  shall  be  excluded 
before  he  has  been  summoned  before  the  Conmiit- 
tee.'" 

STEPS  m  THE  BIGHT  DIRBCnON. 

Every  month  the  secretary  reports  the  delinquencies 
of  members,  deciding  how  much  a  member  shall  give 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  making  various 
other  rules  and  regulations  for  individual  cases, 
which  must  be  followed  on  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 
As  expulsion  from  the  union  usually  means  inability 
to  get  work,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  potency  of 
the  agency  which  Mr.  Matthew  would  use :  **  It  is 
possible,  then,  to  introduce  into  the  government  of 
trade  societies  a  system  which  shall  to  some  extent 
regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  members,  develop  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  help  to  make  them 
men  as  well  as  unionists,  restrain  them  from  vicious 
practices,  and  impel  them  to  well-doing  and  fair  deal- 
ing. If  this  can,  in  however  small  a  measure,  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  United  Society  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  no  good 
reason  can  be  adduced  why  it  should  not  at  least  be 
attempted  in  other  trades  unions.'* 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction  would 
be  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  lodge  meetings  from 
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the  public  honse.  The  Boilermakers'  Society,  when 
Mr.  Knight  was  appointed  secretary,  used  to  spend  one 
shilling  ont  of  every  pound  in  liquor  in  return  for  the 
landlord's  kindness  in  providing  accommodation.  The 
rules  were  altered,  and  the  drink  money  was  used  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  and  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans.  As  much  as 
^15,000  a  year  has  been  distributed  among  poor 
people.  The  basis  of  the  New  Unionism,  according 
to  the  writer's  opinion,  should  be  the  importance  of 
securing  for  the  working  man  a  well-regulated  home. 
He  says  :  '*  In  populous  centres  why  should  there  not 
be  trades  halls  ?— buildings  which  might  be  shared 
by  various  labor  societies,  habitations  in  connection 
with  which  there  might  be  reading  and  recreation 
rooms  and  classes  for  educational  advancement.  In 
some  trade  organizations  it  is  customany  for  so  much 
in  the  i)ound  on  the  amount  received  in  members' 
contributions  to  be  '  spent  for  the  good  of  the  house.' 
It  was  so  in  the  Boilermakers'  Society." 


ETHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

TELE  most  important  strikes  of  1894  in  the  United 
States  are  briefly  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
Ck>lonel  Wright  strongly  condemns  the  quality  of 
stubbornness  frequently  displayed  by  parties  to  labor 
contests  and  frequently  justified  by  appeals  to  princi- 
ple. He  believes,  however,  that  strike  leaders  have 
learned  as  much  from  recent  experience  as  have  the 
employers,  and  that  while  the  lesson  has  been  ex- 
pensive, the  cost  has  been  small  compared  with  the 
loss  that  would  have  resulted  from  further  n^lect  of 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  seek  a  method  of  preventing 
such  occurrences. 

Col.  Wright  is  known  as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principles  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  applied 
to  labor  disputes,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a  wider 
application  of  these  principles  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  recent  troubles.  "These  principles  are  ethical 
in  their  bearing ;  they  involve  the  economic  condi- 
tions, of  course,  but  the  ethical  consideration  must 
take  higher  rank  in  social  and  industrial  afiEairs  than 
the  economic,  and  to  this  end  all  the  work  of  the  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  men  of  the  country  should  be 
aimed,  not  with  any  Utopian  hope  of  removing 
contest  entirely,  but  of  paving  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding,  to  clearer  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  higher  conceptions  of  the  deep,  under- 
lying ethical  principles  of  the  whole  matter.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  this  direction  we  must  lay  aside 
forever  some  of  the  heretofore  considered  axioms  <^ 
political  economy  and  take  into  our  business  life 
some  of  the  principles  of  ethics.  No  matter  if  they 
are  considered  weak  by  the  radical,  they  must  pre- 
vail under  any  system.  If  the  resort  is  to  state  so- 
cialism, then  the  higher  principles  of  ethics  must 
prevail.  If  the  resort  to  state  socialism  is  to  be  pre- 
vented, certainly  there  must  be  more  peaceful  rela- 
tions, more  decent  treatment,  more  mutual  consider- 
ation ;  and  if  these  recent  troubles  signify  the  dawn 


of  a  day  or  of  an  era  of  mutual  understanding,  of 
reciprocal  relations,  of  an  endeavor  to  help  each  other, 
of  the  highest  altruistic  conceptions,  as  between  two 
great  elements,  each  essential  to  the  other  in  produc- 
tion in  all  the  business  of  the  world,  they  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Nothing  can  be  secured  by  calling 
hard  names.  When  a  man  knows  for  certain  what 
another  man  will  do  under  specific  provocation,  and 
he  then  deliberately  resorts  to  that  provocation,  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  complain  of  the  result  of  the 
action.  If  one  man  nags  another  until  he  cannot 
longer  forbear  and  turns  upon  his  X)ersecutor  with  a 
blow,  and  the  persecutor  then  thrashes  him,  the 
persecutor  is  not  the  hero  of  the  event.  But  there 
should  be  no  under-dog  in  the  fight ;  there  should  be 
no  fight.  There  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  other  in  indus- 
trial matters  in  order  to  secure  success.  The  builder 
of  an  ocean  steamship,  who  expends  some  millions  in 
its  construction,  cannot  move  it  from  the  pier  until 
some  ordinary  man  goes  into  the  hold  and  carries  on 
the  laborious  work  of  the  stoker,  and  for  the  man 
wko  has  spent  his  millions  in  the  construction  of  the 
magnificent  machine  to  attempt  to  crush  or  to  own 
the  stoker  is  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  ethics. 
The  stoker  is.  entitled  not  only  to  the  very  best  treat- 
ment of  the  man  who  owns  the  machine,  but  to  faia 
sincere  regard  and  respect,  and  until  this  principle  is 
recognized,  through  the  claim  of  the  stoker  for  the 
respect  of  the  man  who  has  built  the  ship  and  the 
freely  accorded  claim  on  his  i>art,  there  will  be  no 
settlement  and  no  adjustment  of  labor  troubles." 


RELIGION  AND  WEALTH. 

IN  a  thoughtful  paper  contributed  to  the  BMio* 
tJieca  Sacra,  Ih*.  Washington  Gladden  enunci- 
ates a  few  of  th&^principles  furnished  by  religion  for 
the  guidance  of  our  social  life. 

Speaking  of  the  various  proposed  rules  of  distribu- 
tion. Dr.  Gladden  says :  **  I  think  that  we  can  see 
that  none  of  these  methods,  taken  by  itself,  would 
furnish  a  rule  in  perfect  harmony  with  divine  justice 
and  benignity.  The  communistic  rule  is  clearly  un- 
just and  impracticable.  To  give  to  all  an  equal  por^ 
tion  would  be  wasteful  in  the  extreme;  for  some 
could  by  no  possibility  use  their  portion ;  much  of  it 
would  be  squandered  and  lost.  Some  could  use 
productively  and  beneficently  ten  times  or  even  a 
thousand  times  more  than  others.  The  divine  wisr 
dom  must  follow  somewhat  closely  the  rule  of  the 
man  in  the  {arable  who  distributed  his  goods  among 
his  servants,  giving  *  to  every  man  according  to  hia 
several  ability.*  But  ability  here  is  not  ability  to 
toA»,— ability  to  grasp,  to  get,— &uf  ability  to  um 
beneficently  and  productively,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter. 

*'  The  ability  of  men  productively  and  bniefiooitly 
to  use  wealth  is  by  no  means  equal ;  often  those  who 
have  most  power  in  getting  it  show  little  wisdom  in 
using  it.  One  man  could  handle  with  benefit  to  him- 
self and  to  his  fellows  one  hxmdred  thousand  doUan 
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a  year ;  another  conld  not  handle  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  without  doing  both  himself  and  his  fellows  a 
great  injury.  If  the  function  of  wealth  under  the 
divine  order  is  the  development  of  manhood,  then  it 
is  plain  that  an  equal  distribution  of  it  would  be  al- 
together inadmissible  ;  for  under  such  a  distribution 
some  would  obtain  far  less  than  they  could  use  with 
benefit,  and  others  far  more/' 

The  other  socialistic  maxims,  **  To  each  according 
to  his  needs/'  and  *<  To  each  according  to  his  work," 
Dr.  Gladden  considers  ambiguous  and  uncertain  of 
application  ;  we  cannot  know  what  real  human  needs 
are,  nor  what  form  of  ''  works  '*  is  to  be  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  award.  

THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

SOME  of  the  horrors  of  Philadelphia  sweat-shops 
are  described  by  the  Rev.  Frsmk  M.  Gk>odchild 
in  the  January  Arena.  Work  in  these  places  goes 
on.  says  this  writer,  day  and  night,  in  the  busy  sea- 
son thirty  or  thirty-five  hours  at  a  stretch ;  often  the 
toilers  eat  while  they  work,  if  they  eat  at  all,  and 
all  this  exertion  simply  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. 

'*  There  are  about  seven  hundred  sweaters*  dens  in 
Philadelphia.  Not  long  ago  only  five  hundred  were 
reported  for  New  York.  Of  the  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred that  Philadelphia  has,  nearly  six  hundred  are  in 
the  square  mile  of  area  in  which  my  church  stands. 
A  few  squares  below  the  church  t^ey  are  most  nu- 
merous, in  a  neighborhood  celebrated  for  foul  odors 
and  stagnant  gutters.  Inside  the  houses  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  still  worse.  The  rooms  are  small  and 
crowded.  In  a  room  ten  feet  by  twelve  will  be  found 
huddled  together  seven  or  eight  pec^le  and  several 
machines.  Air  space  is  contracted.  I  have  often 
stood  squarely  on  the  floor  and  laid  my  hands  flat  on 
the  ceiling.  The  walls  are  as  grimy  as  though  they 
bad  never  known  the  use  of  a  brush.  The  floors  are 
at  times  inches  deep  with  dirt  and  scraps  of  clothing. 
The  whole  place  wallows  with  putrefaction.  In  some 
of  the  rooms  it  would  seem  that  ^ere  had  not  been 
abreath  of  freeh  air  for  five  years.  One  whiff  of  the 
f onlnees  is  enough  to  give  you  the  typhoid  fever ;  yet 
what  you  cannot  endure  for  five  minutes  these  people 
live  in  from  year  to  year. 

**  In  those  human  sties  the  creatures  who  make  the 
clothing  we  wear  work,  eat,  sleep  and  perform  all  the 
operations  of  nature.  Sometimes  they  have  not  the 
time,  at  others  they  have  not  the  spirit,  to  clean 
them  up,  and  some  of  the  abominable  Irennels  no 
amount  of  cleaning  could  much  improve.  The  men 
and  women  who  bend  over  the  machines  and  ironing 
tables  aie  ill  fed,  unwashed,  half  clad.  Proprieties 
do  not  count  for  much  in  a  sweat  shop.  Conveniencies 
and  common  decencies  are  unknown.  Nothing  counts 
there  that  cannot  be  turned  into  hard  cash.  The 
dearest  things  on  earth  are  given  for  that  Health 
goes  with  the  rest.  The  toilers'  hands  are  damp  with 
slow  consnmption.  Their  breath  is  like  that  of  a 
dianel  house. 


THE    CRT    OF   THE   CHILDREN. 

**  Even  their  children's  lives  are  sacrificed  to  get 
the  work  done.  The  child  is  set  to  work  just  as  soon 
as  it  can  draw  a  thread.  The  factory  age  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  thirteen  years.  They  know  it,  and  so  if  you 
ask  them  their  age,  even  if  they  cannot  yet  speak 
plainly,  their  prompt  answer  is  *  thirteen.'  And 
sometimes  before  you  ask  they  will  say  mechanic- 
ally, *  Tm  thirteen.'  It  is  pretty  sure  to  pull  strongly 
on  your  heart  when  you  see  the  little  children  toiling 
with  the  look  of  age  on  their  faces  before  they  are 
out  <^  babyhood. 

"  What  do  the  toilers  get  for  this  work  ?  For  over- 
coats, 45  to  98  cents.  Frock  coats,  40  cents  to  $1. 
Sack  coats,  80  to  75  cents.  Vests,  14  to  28  cents. 
Trousers,  25  to  50  cents  a  pair.  Boys'  knee  pants  of 
the  best  quality,  $1  per  dozen.  Down  on  Lombard 
street  a  man  niakes  wrappers  and  is  able  to  earn  60 
cents  a  day.  Another  earns  a  dollar  a  day,  but  has 
ten  mouthis  to  feed,  and  pays  |6  a  month  for  his 
hovel  of  a  home.  Another,  a  young  woman  with 
whom  I  talked,  received  $2  a  week  before  and  said» 

*  I  know  not  vot  I  get  dis  veek.' 

<•  The  goods  made  in  this  fashion  are  not  simply 

*  cheap  clothes  and  nasty.'  I  am  assured  there  is 
not  a  clothing  house  in  tiie  dty  that  is  not  a  patron 
of  the  sweat  shops.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
attached  to  the  goods,  the  labels  of  some  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  dty,  firms  whose  names  are  household 
words  among  us,  whose  members  stand  high  in 
Qiristian  churches— Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopal 
and  Friends'.  All  sorts  of  goods  are  sweated.  Let- 
ter carriers'  and  police  uniforms  are,  so  is  clerical 
clothing.  Ready-made  clothing  is  sweated,  of 
course,  but  so  is  custom-made  clothing.  To  pay  a 
high  price  is  no  protection  to  you.  I  have  seen 
custom  suits  in  those  dens  of  filth,  sometimes  with 
the  buyer's  name  on  them.  The  price  you  pay  seems 
not  to  be  an  element  in  the  system." 

THE   HAUNTS   OF   DISEASE. 

Mr.  Gk>odchild  points  out  the  danger  of  contagion 
as  an  additional  evil  inherent  in  the  sweating  system. 

**  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  the 
Board  of  Health  inspector  forbids  all  work  during  its 
continuance.  But  the  harm  may  already  have  been 
done  in  the  spread  of  contagion.  And  if  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  all  under  constant  surveillance, 
and  as  soon  as  the  inspector's  back  is  turned  the 
people  are  again  at  their  work.  The  small-pox  epi- 
demic that  lately  startled  Chicago  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  fashion  in  the  clothing  sweat  shops  of 
that  city. 

"  Down  on  Christian  street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  man 
who  does  only  custom  work.  He  is  being  eaten  up 
with  a  cancer.  He  eats,  sleeps  and  works  in  one 
room,  and  the  stench  and  disorder  of  the  place  are 
frightfuL  One  physician  says  that  he  has  found  in 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  these  places,  germs  of  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  erysipelas,  measles  and  small-pox,  and  has 
examined  clothing  that  was  infected  with  the  germs. 
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How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  seen  working- 
men  wearing  the  coats  given  them  to  make.  I  have 
seen  coats  and  filthy  bed  clothes  tumbled  together.  I 
have  seen  a  baby  half  covered  with  sores  lying  on  a 
bed  of  coats,  while  another  stack  stood  by  its  side  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  off.  In  this  fashion  the  filth  of 
the  slums  comes  into  our  own  homes,  and  outraged 
humanity  has  its  revenge.*' 


FREE  TRAVEUNG  UBRARIES. 

ANEW  aid  to  popular  education  "  is  the  very 
apt  phrase  used  as  the  caption  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Eastman  in  the  January  Forum, 
describing  the  free  traveling  library  system  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The  University 
Regents  of  that  state  are  authorized  by  law  to  lend  for 
a  limited  time  selections  of  books  from  the  duplicate 
department  of  the  State  Library*  or  from  books  spe- 
cially bought  or  given  for  the  purpose,  to  public  libra- 
ries under  state  supervision,  or  to  conmiunities  meet- 
ing required  conditions;  the  state  appropriates  directly 
for  the  purchase  of  such  books,  while  the  local  libra- 
ries pay  a  fee  of  |5  each  to  cover  the  expense  of  cases, 
catalogues,  record  blanks  and  transportation  both 
ways  ;  this  fee  entitles  the  local  library  to  a  loan  from 
the  state  for  six  months  of  a  selection  of  one  hun- 
dred books.  Where  no  such  library  exists,  the  books 
will  be  lent  on  petition  of  any  twenty-five  resident 
taxpayers.  In  their  petition  an  owner  of  real  estate 
must  be  named  as  trustee,  who  must  be  personajly 
responsible  for  the  books.  Libraries  m^y  be  lent  to 
the  officers  of  a  University  Extension  centre,  reading 
course,  or  study  club,  if  registered  by  the  regents. 
A  later  rule  offers  s^ections  of  fifty  volumes  for  a 
fee  of  |8.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Eastman  says,  the  traveling 
library  system  is  a  direct  development  of  the  work  of 
the  public  library. 

*'  The  local  library  lends  one  book,  the  traveling 
library  lends  a  hundred  :  the  local  library  lends  to  a 
person,  the  other  to  a  community ;  one  lends  for  two 
weeks,  the  other  for  six  months.  In  this  way  the 
State  Library  becomes  the  parent  of  libraries.** 

BULBS   OF   SELECTION. 

As  these  books  are  intended  for  communities  of 
varying  needs  and  tastes,  the  problem  of  selection 
becomes  a  very  difficult  one. 

**  It  was  decided  to  begin  with  ten  libraries  of  a 
hundred  volumes  each.  The  libraries  were  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  educational  value,  without 
disregarding  a  reasonable  demand  for  recreation. 
In  these  days,  fortunately,  science  is  becoming  more 
and  more  capable  of  popular  illusion,  new  books  of 
history  and  travel  have  the  fascination  of  romance, 
while  fiction  is  burdened  with  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  humanity ;  so  that  in  making  up  a  library 
the  task  of  preserving  an  even  balance  between  in- 
formation and  amusement  is  by  no  means  so  difficult 
as  it  would  have  been  twenty-five  years  ago.  Books 
of  reference  and  periodicals  were  ruled  out,  but  a 
few  bright  sensible  books  for  children  were  accepted. 


The  tastes  of  professional  men  were  not  ignored ;  a 
few  significant  books  on  social  science  or  economics 
were  carefully  sought.  But  all  these  were  a  small 
minority.  After  these,  in  order  of  importance,  came 
books  about  the  useful  arts,  about  natural  science, 
books  of  travel,  biography,  letters,  history  and  fiction, 
which  were  added  in  quantity  and  quality  to  suit  the 
needs  of  *  the  general  reader.'  It  was  obvious,  too, 
that  the  requirements  of  different  communitiee  must 
greatly  vary.  There  are  some  communities  where 
even  the  old  familiar  books  would  be  unknown  ;  Ib 
others  nothing  but  the  latest  would  serve.  To  meet 
different  needs,  three  libraries  of  the  ten  were  made 
to  include  a  liberal  allowance  of  the  older  favorites, 
such  as  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Holmes,  Presoott 
and  Parkman,  which  were  excluded  from  the  otiier 
seven,  and  one  library  was  made  up  wholly  of  the 
books  of  the  year  1892. 

'*  At  length,  after  much  revision  and  consultation  at 
the  State  Library,  one  thousand  volumes  were  chosen 
and  distributed  into  ten  groups  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible in  the  range  of  subjects,  in  literary  merit,  and  in 
attractiveness.  The  percentage  of  each  kind  of  liter- 
ature was :  Fiction,  22  per  cent.;  History,  18 ;  Biog- 
raphy, 18 ;  Travel,  11 ;  Science  and  Useful  Arts,  9 ; 
Sociology,  5 ;  Religion  and  Ethics,  4 ;  Fine  Arts,  3 ; 
other  literature,  15." 

Mr.  Eastman  states  that  126  of  these  libraries  had 
been  sent  out  from  Albany  up  to  October  1,  1894  ; 
they  went  to  86  places.  In  all,  11,900  volumes  were 
sent  out ;  44  of  these,  aggregating  4,400  volumes,  are 
still  out,  leaving  7,500  volumes  which  have  been  re- 
turned without  any  loss  or  serious  injury.  One 
missing  book,  costing  70  cents,  was  paid  for  by  a 
trustee. 

HOW   THE    BOOKS   CIRCULATE. 

<*  Ck)mplete  statistics  of  the  circulation  of  5,800 
volumes  are  at  hand.  Their  total  circulation  was 
15,858,  an  average  of  290  readers  to  each  100  volumes, 
in  a  period  of  six  months.  The  smallest  circulation 
was  66,  the  largest  609.  One  50-volume  library  cir- 
culated 888.  The  number  of  borrowers  was  4,892, 
showing  an  average  of  three-and-a-half  books  to  a 
reader.    .    .    . 

'*  Many  interesting  items  might  be  gleaned  from 
the  record  of  individual  books.  For  example,  Mrs.- 
Bumett's  *  Surly  Tim '  had  14  readers  in  one  place, 
and  11,  9,  8  and  2  in  others,  and  none  at  all  in 
another.  *  That  Lass  o*  Lowrie*s'  was  taken  out  by 
17  in  one  town,  and  15,  4,  2,  6  and  12  in  others. 

*  Henry  Esmond '  was  read  10  times  and  *  The  Vir- 
ginians'  9  times  in  one  place,  and  neither  was 
called  for  in  another.  The  circulation  of  fiction  was 
52  per  cent,  of  all ;  but  the  books  of  fiction  in  the 
library  were  only  22  per  cent. 

**  Books  on  Social  Science  were  usually  read  by  two 
or  three  persons  in  a  place.  The  highest  records  in 
this  class  are  :  *  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,'  8  readers  ; 

*  Children  of  the  Poor,'  6 ;  *  Who  Pays  Your  Taxes? ' 
6 ;  *  Girls  and  Women,*  6.  In  Biography  the  favorites 
are :  Butterworth's  '  Lincoln,'  13  readers ;  Coffin's 
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'  Linooln/  11 ;  Holmes'  <  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson/ 
11:  Hale's  *New  England  Boyhood,'  11;  Schnrz's 

*  Lincoln,'  10,  Plainly,  Lincoln  is  the  hero.  In  other 
literature, '  Over  the  Te»-Caps '  had  15  readers ;  '  A 
Connecticat  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Conrt,'  18; 

*  My  Summer  in  a  Gku^en,*  10.  In  History  the  war 
stories  are  in  the  ascendant.  Pkige's  'Among  the 
Camps'  had  17  readers;  'Boys  of  '61,'  18;  *Blne 
Jackets  of  '76,'  11;  'Battlefields  and  Victory,'  10; 
'Battlefields of '61,' 8. 

GENERAL   RESULTS. 

"  We  may  say  that  twenty-five  thousand  books 
have  been  read  as  a  result  of  ^e  traveling  libraries. 
They  have  been  good  books  and  have  left  their  mark 
on  a  multitude  of  minds.  These  libraries  have  every- 
where promoted  an  interest  in  good  reading,  and  have 
already  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  important 
local  libraries.  They  have  been  cordially  received 
and  are  more  in  demand  now  than  ever  before.  As  a 
public  investment  they  have  fully  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  their  projectors  and  have  proved  worthy 
of  the  continued  interest  of  the  state.  The  system 
admits,  too,  of  indefinite  enlargeiftent.  Special-sub- 
ject libraries  may  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  they  are 
wanted ;  and  the  addition  of  general  libraries  can 
keep  pace  with  the  publication  of  good  books.  The 
State  of  New  York  can  well  afford  this  offer  of  books 
to  her  citizens,  which  is  at  once  generous  and,  in  the 
highest  sense,  profitable  ;  and  the  plan  is  confidently 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  other  states." 


NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING. 

AN  article  by  Mr.  Charlee  0.  Ramsay  in  the  Edu- 
cational  Review  for  January  suggests  several 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  American 
colleges.  The  most  prominent  fault  to  which  Mr. 
Ramsay  calls  attention  is  the  seeming  indifference  of 
college  authorities  toward  the  personal  character  and 
professional  qualifications  of  professors  and  instruct- 
ors. "  By  these  I  do  not  mean  moral  character  in 
the  commonly  received  sense,  which  is  everywhere 
deemed  essential  in  college  officers ;  nor  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  which,  after  sound 
mcNral  character,  is  confessedly  the  first  prerequisite 
of  the  college  professor.  I  mean,  rather,  the  posses- 
sion of  all  those  subtile  and  indefinable  qualities 
which  make  up  personal  fitness  and  special  aptitude 
for  teaching,  an4  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  theory,  and  practiced  skill  in  the  art  of 
education.  In  the  zeal  for  special  research  which 
(by  sorry  and  injurious  imitation  of  instruction  in  the 
Tuiiversity  proper,  wherein  the  students  are  mature 
and  well  disciplined)  has  become  the  ideal  aim  of 
much  college  instruction,  it  has  come  about  that  only 
the  most  brilliant  scholars  are  chosen  to  be  instruct- 
ors, regardless  of  their  lack  of  more  strictly  profes- 
sional preparation  and  experience.  As  such  instruct- 
OFB  are  usually  promoted^  this  in  turn  has  also  become 
the  ideal  method  of  recruiting  profeosorial  ranks." 


In  short,  Mr.  Ramsay  finds  that  most  young  col- 
lege professors  are  more  concerned  with  their  sub- 
jects than  with  their  pupils.  This  results,  he  thinks, 
from  the  partial  neglect  of  certain  qualifications, 
among  which  he  names,  after  natural  inclination  and 
personal  fitness,  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  experience  of  practical  life 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

OHABACTBR   CULTURE. 

"  However  fondly  some  instructors  may  desire  it, 
the  separation  of  the  scholar  from  the  man,  in  case 
either  of  instructors  or  students,  is  impossible.  Such 
an  attempt  can  be  properly  characterised  only  as 
specialization  run  wild.  The  cleverest  youth,  thank 
fortune,  is  not  all  intellect.  It  is  an  exploded  psychol- 
ogy which  taught  the  division  of  the  human  mind 
into  distinct  '  faculties.'  The  mind  is  a  unit,  acting 
—often  simultaneously — in  several  ways.  Knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing  are  but  different  states  of  the 
soul.  While  for  purposes  of  scientific  study,  they 
may  be  thought  of  in  logical  sequence,  they  are  not 
dissociated  in  the  mental  life.  The  sensibilities  and 
the  will  of  the  brightest  student  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  his  life  during  the  X)eriod  of  acquisition, 
and  will  play  a  yet  greater  part  in  his  future  career 
during  the  period  of  application. 

STUDENTS   ARE  HUMAN. 

"  '  The  human  needs  crave  to  be  satisfied  even  more 
than  the  professional.'  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the 
age  of  admission  to  college  the  characters  of  most 
youth,  even  from  the  best  families,  are  yet  unformed. 
Mimy  are  the  instances  which  may  be  cited  wherein 
young  men  and  women,  well  along  in  their  teens, 
have  made  wide  departures  from  the  habits  and  be- 
liefs in  which  they  had  been  faithfully  trained,  and 
in  which  they  had  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  content 
and  firmly  fixed.  The  college,  moreover,  that  ignores 
this  fact,  and  the  instructor  who  withdraws  himself 
into  a  shell  of  officialism  and  concerns  himself  ex- 
clusively with  his  science,  make  a  terrible  mistake. 
The  personal  relations  of  the  college  instructor  to  his 
pupils  are  of  even  more  value  to  them  than  are  his 
professional  relations.  As  he  cannot  safely  neglect 
his  own  moral  and  spiritual  needs,  so  he  cannot  safely 
neglect  those  of  his  pupils.  From  this  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  college  must  make  the  char- 
acters of  its  students  for  them.  Experience  proves 
that  such  an  attempt  is  worse  than  useless  ;  but  col- 
lege officers  may  greatly  aid  students  in  their  efforts 
to  form  their  own  characters  aright.  For  this  im- 
portant work  the  college  instructor,  no  less  than  the 
school  teacher,  will  find  cheerfulness,  patience,  dis- 
crimination and  S3rmpathy  indispensable.  If  it  be 
said  that  such  assertions  are  but  trite  moralizing,  it 
may  be  freely  admitted;  but  to  this  admission  it 
must  be  added  that  frequent  observation  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  qualities  named  suggests  the  importance 
of  frequent  repetition  of  such  truisms." 
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ONE  YEAR  WITH  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

THAT  dignified  and  serious-minded  periodical, 
the  Educaticnal  Review^  devotes  twenty  pages 
of  its  Janaary  number  to  the  review  of  a  yearns  ex- 
periences in  babyhood.  Mr.  Oscar  Chrisman  records 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  his  own  child  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  years.  **  I 
did  the  writing,"  says  Mr.  Chrisman,  **  but  my  wife 
Icept  notice  of  the  little  girl  and  gave  me  as  many 
points  as  I  got  myself."  (Nobody  will  question  this 
latter  assertion.) 

Mr.  Chrisman  was  much  impressed  by  the  constant 
ezi)erimentation  carried  on  by  the  child.  '*  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  age  of  research  work.  Experiment- 
ation and  discovery  are  exploited  as  never  before.  I 
wonder  if  our  great  believers  in  this  search  fbr  truth 
have  considered  the  child  as  the  original,  natural  re- 
searcher? Who  experiments  more  than  the  child? 
Who  has  more  need  for  the  making  of  tests  than  the 
child?  Every  step  he  takes,  every  new  scene  that 
comes  before  his  eyes,  every  new  sound,  is  one  of  a 
chain  <^  investigations  which  he  must  make  for  him- 
self. Every  day  of  this  little  girFs  life  has  been  a 
day  for  the  canying  on  of  experiments.  Just  a  few 
of  these :  One  evening  in  her  twenty-first  month, 
while  playing  with  a  tin  cup,  by  accident  she  held 
it  to  her  ear.  The  roaring  was  something  new  to 
her,  and  she  put  the  cup  to  her  ear  and  took  it  away 
for  six  times  in  succession  ;  when  the  novelty  wore 
off,  so  she  stopped.  In  her  twenty-fifth  month  she 
was  standing  at  a  window  with  a  bright  tin  can  in 
her  hands.  The  sun  shining  upon  the  can  was  re- 
flected off  about  the  room.  I  noticed  this  reflection, 
and  she  turned  the  can  this  way  and  that  and  watched 
the  reflection  dart  along  the  walls  and  ceiling.  One 
day  in  her  twenty-seventh  month  she  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  happening  to  look  up  at  one  of  the  window- 
blinds,  she  noticed  on  it  a  spot  of  bright  sunshine 
which  came  through  from  a  broken  slat  in  the  shut- 
ter. At  once  she  jumped  up,  went  to  the  blind,  and 
shook  it  to  get  the  bright  spot  off.  Failing  to  shake 
it  off,  she  pulled  the  blind  out  and  looked  behind  it 
at  the  spot  and  then  she  shook  the  blind  again,  notic- 
ing the  moving  of  the  spot.  Failing  to  shake  it  off  at 
the  second  trial,  she  went  away  from  it  and  did  not 
try  a  third  time.  She  showed  no  fear,  only  astonish- 
ment" 

LEARNINO   TO   TALK. 

Mr.  Chrisman's  record  of  the  steady  growth  of  the 
child's  vocabulary  is  interesting. 

*'  In  the  study  of  this  little  girl  nothing  else  has  so 
surprised  me  as  the  growth  of  her  vocabulary.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  record,  in  her  nineteenth 
month,  she  really  had  but  two  plain  words  in  her 
vocabulary— jxipa  and  baby.  In  the  twenty-first 
month  she  used  four  words,  yet  upon  testing  her  to 
ascertain  how  much  she  understood,  I  found  she 
knew  seventy-eight  objects ;  I  learned  this  by  asking 
questions,  thus,  *' Where  is  the  chair?**  and  she 
answered  by  pointing  to  the  object.  In  her  twenty- 
fifth  month  I  took  down  her  vocabulary  and  found 


that  it  had  increased  to  sixteen  words.  At  the  dose 
of  this  record— at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age— she 
used  as  noted  down  about  250  words.  This  record  of 
her  vocabulary  was  made  by  myself  alone  during  her 
thirtieth  month,  and  it  was  not  only  her  usual  words 
that  I  gathered  up,  but  I  set  down  every  word 
that  she  used,  whether  once  or  many  times.  None 
are  words  which  I  asked  her  to  say,  nor  are  they 
names  of  objects  for  which  she  was  asked,  but  they 
were  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  as  she  used 
them  of  her  own  free  will.  Her  mother  claims  that 
I  missed  enough  words  used  in  her  presence  to  bring 
the  number  up  to  near  three  hundred.  This  acquisi- 
tion is  wonderful,  and  it  has  caused  me  to  inquire  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  such  growth  to  continue 
in  the  life  of  the  chUd,  if  conditions  could  be  made 
whereby  the  child  could  continue  as  his  own  in- 
structor and  not  to  be  brought  under  stupid  adult 
teaching,  and  thus  his  progress  be  continuous  and  not 
retarded,  as  \&  the  case  now  when  the  child  is  put  into 
schooL"  

THE  CURE  FOR  GAMBLmC. 

IN  the  February  Harper's^  Mr.  John  Bigelow  gives 
a  strong,  clear  answer  to  his  title  question. 
*'  What  is  Gkunbling  ?  '*  A  more  forcible  or  higher 
pitched  lay  sermon  has  not  come  through  the  medium 
c  f  the  magazines  for  a  long  time.  The  occasion  for 
this  exordium  is  the  section  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  absolutely  prohibits 
any  kind  of  gambling.  There  was  never  a  more 
trenchant  blow  struck  at  the  gaming  principle  than 
Mr.  Kgelow*s  historical  review  of  the  idea  of  **  Fort- 
una,**  and  Of  the  situation  with  us  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  reaUy  no 
such  thing  as  chance,  that,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  takes 
pains  to  show,  every  effect  has  its  appropriate  and 
direct  cause,  and  that  every  event  **  is  but  a  link  in 
a  chain  that  leads  up  to  the  Creator  and  Maintainer 
c»f  all  things,*'  he  points  out  that  we  are  quite  as 
blindly  devoted  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Gkxl- 
dess  Fortune  as  were  the  nagans  of  the  corrupt 
Roman  Empire. 

AS  GAMBLERS  WB  OUTHEATHEN  THE  HEATHENS. 

<*  The  propensity  to  treat  the  events  of  human  life  as 
accidental  or  the  sport  of  chance  was  never  more 
nearly  tmiversal  than  it  is  to-day.  Never  was  so 
larg^  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  human  industry 
suspended  upon  the  supposed  propitiation  of  tfaii 
heathen  goddess.  There  is  scarcely  any  form  or 
product  of  human  skill  or  toil  which  does  not,  at 
some  time  or  in  some  way,  contribute  to  the  making 
or  the  marring  of  the  fortunes  of  the  gamester.  All 
the  staple  products  of  the  soil  and  every  variety  of 
incorporated  wealth  are  bought  and  sold  continually 
upon  the  chance  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  their  inioe,  with- 
out reference  to  their  intrinsic  values. 

**  It  was  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  some  ten  years  ago,  that  betwteen 
the  years  1879  and  188d  the  cash  sales  of  wheat  at  the 
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New  York  Produce  Exchange  amounted  to  $244,787,- 
000,  while  the  option  sales,  embracing  what  are 
known  on  ^Changeas  'pnts'  and  *  calls,'  'long'  and 
'short,'  'futures'  and  'straddles,'  amounted  to$t,- 
154,267,000.  This  last  enormous  sum  represents  ex- 
dusively  the  stakes  of  gamblers  at  the  Produce 
Exchange  alone,  in  a  single  city,  and  on  a  single 
agricultural  product,  during  a  period  of  only  three 
years.  It  was  also  in  proof  that  this  form  of  gam- 
bling was  carried  on  in  oats,  in  barley,  and  in  other 
CCTeals,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  pork  and  lard, 
and  in  pretty  much  all  staple  products.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  amount  thus  staked  upon  the  course 
of  the  market  in  Milwaukee  was  fully  as  much  as, 
and  in  Chicago  was  probably  double,  the  amounts 
staked  in  New  York.  When  to  this  we  add  the  sums 
staked  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  at  the 
Stock,  Cotton,  Mining,  and  other  exchanges,  we  find 
that  the  amount  bought  and  sold  on  an  average  every 
three  years  will  fall  but  a  little,  if  at  all,  shori;  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the  nation." 

WHSRB  DOES  OAMBUNG  BEGIN? 

When  Mr.  Bigelow  has  drawn  an  eloquent  picture 
of  the  unmitigated  moral  d^radation  to  which  the 
love  of  gaining  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbor  inevi- 
tably* leads,  he  asks :  "Does  not  this  view  assume 
that  all  business  involving  risk— and  there  is  none 
without  it— is  sinful  ?  Does  not  the  farmer  gamble 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  cost  of 
labor,  and  the  state  of  the  market  at  harvest  time  ? 
Is  it  not  all  marine,  life,  fire  and  accident  insurance 
gambling  ?  When  we  buy  the  securities  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  may  in- 
crease in  value,  or  even  continue  to  yield  their  pres- 
ent revenue,  is  not  that  gambling  ?  May  I  not  join 
my  family  in  an  innocent  game  of  sixpenny  whist 
or  billiards?  Were  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  adopted  this  amendment  gamblers  when  they 
distributed  their  seats  by  lot?  Were  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  gamblers  when,  by  the  same  process,  they 
selected  a  successor  to  Judas? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions  is  very  obvious. 
One  may  do  any  and  all  these  things— nay,  one  may 
take  any  risks,  cme  may  play  at  any  game  and  for  any 
amount  one  pleases— protndtn^  his  interest  in  the  re- 
sult does  not  indispose  him  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  There  may  be  no  essential 
difference  in  an  ethical  x)oint  of  view  between  staking 
a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  faro  table  and  staking  it 
upon  a  railway  venture  or  the  purchase  of  a  farm  or 
a  life  policy.  Nine  people  out  of  ten,  when  they  for 
the  first  time  accept  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  game 
of  whist  or  poker,  have  no  more  suspicion  of  the 
passions  they  may  be  about  to  nurse  than  the  maid 
of  sixteen  when  die  engages  in  her  first  flirtation. 
The  result  in  all  these  cases  depends  upon  th^  action 
when  they  do  discover  the  sinister  passion  that  is 
brooding— whether  th^  go  on  or  make  a  timely  re- 
treat The  taste  for  play  may  be  a  trial  of  our  faith, 
and  one  of  ^e  innumerable  means  under  Providence 
for  makhug  us  aware  of  onr  weaknesses  and  unhal- 
lowed propensities." 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  THE  TEST. 

The  answer  to  the  perplexing  questions  of  distinc- 
tion, in  Mr.  Bigelow's  judgment,  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  GK)lden  Rule.  In  other  words,  he  says,  if  the 
player  never  allows  his  heart  to  be  poisoned  by  a  de* 
sire  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  wish  done  to 
himself,  his  play  would  be  innocent.  "  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  there  would  soon  be  very  little  gam- 
bling in  the  world,  unless  that  word  required  a  very 
different  meaning  from  the  one  which  now  attaches 
to  it,  if  those  conditions  were  rigorously  complied 
with,  and  the  gamester  rose  from  the  table  the  mo- 
ment he  experienced  a  suspicion  of  the  Satanic  obses- 
sion. 

rr  IS  A  MOBAL,  NOT  ▲  POLITICAL  BIN. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Bigelow's  arguments 
lead  is  that  gambling  is  a  moral  rather  than  a  po- 
litical disorder,  and  that  each  man  will  have  to  settle 
with  his  own  conscience  the  question  whether  he  is 
breaking  the  Gk>lden  Rule  or  not. 

For  this  reason  he  fears  that  the  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  will  be  abortive^  just  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  has  not  checked 
gaming,  and  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  stop  drinking 
by  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  In  a 
word,  the  state  cannot  maintain  jurisdiction  over  the 
motives  of  men.  By  this  Mr.  Bigelow  does  not  mean 
that  the  legislature  should  stop  now  and  adopt  a 
laisaezfaire  policy, 

WHAT  OUR  GOVERNMENT  CAN  DO. 

"  It  can  and  should  repeal  the  Ives  pool  bill,  and 
cease  drawing  a  revenue  from  a  vice  it  condenms,  so 
that  gambling  shall  have  no  countenance  from  the 
state.  • 

"  It  should  also  lay  its  heavy  hand  upon  all  who  make 
it  their  business  or  calUng  to  provide  houses,  tables, 
dens,  or  any  facilities  for  ^ndng  from  which  they 
are  to  derive  a  revenue.  In  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  the  legislature  would  be  little  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
pretty  certain  to  discourage  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent the  vice  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  gambling, 
by  rendering  its  instruments  criminal  and  infamous. 
Such  a  law  might  in  some  degree,  substantially  per- 
haps, re-enforce  those  reformers  who  are  endeavoring 
to  avail  themselves  of  loftier  agencies  to  extinguish 
the  inclination  to  gamble.  The  proper  and  only 
radical  cure  is  to  educate  people  to  be  ashamed  to 
prey  upon  each  other  in  this  way ;  but  a  law  making 
criminal  all  who  live  by  facilitating  and  encouraging 
others  in  the  vice  may  prove  an  important  ally  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  in  resisting  the  spread  of  the 
most  demoralizing  of  all  demoralizing  propensities." 

"  The  desire  to  acquire  what  is  another's  without 
paying  for  it  is  the  gambler's  demon  ;  he  wishes  to 
enjoy  what  is  not  his  by  any  proper  title— what  he 
has  ndther  earned,  bought,  nor  received  as  a  gift. 
Such  a  princii>le  of  action  is  inexorably  at  war  with 
the  Divine  economy." 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


MAX  MULLER  TO  AMERICANS. 

IN  his  Oxford  address  to  the  American  party  of 
*'  Historical  Pilgrims "  last  summer,  printed  in 
the  Arena  of  December,  Dr.  Max  Mflller  made  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions  his  main  theme, 
and  in  closing  congratulated  the  visitors  on  their 
felicitous  relations  with  the  mother  coimtry. 

**  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  very  old 
showman  at  Oxford  University,  and  I  may  say  truly 
that  there  are  no  strangers  that  I  like  so  much  to 
conduct  personally  over  Oxford  as  the  Americans. 
They  seem  to  know  what  to  look  for— they  want  to 
see  the  colleges  of  Locke,  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Shelley^ 
of  Stanley,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoy  what  they  see. 
They  feel  at  home  at  Oxford,  and  they  si)eak  of  it  as 
their  Gwa  university,  as  the  glorious  nursery  of  those 
men  whose  example  has  made  America  as  great  as 
she  is.  They  have  come  on  what  they  call  a  pil- 
grimage  to  England,— and  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
land  of  their  fathers  should  be  to  them  a  holy  land. 
After  all,  the  glories  of  England  are  theirs— their 
fathers  fought  its  battles  by  land  and  by  sea ;  their 
fathers  made  it  a  home  of  freedom ;  their  fathers, 
when  freedom  of  word  and  thought  and  deed  seemed 
threatened  for  a  while,  protested,  and  migrated  to 
found  a  New  England  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

ANQLO-AHERICAN    BROTHERHOOD. 

"But  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  thicker  even 
than  the  Atlantic.  With  every  year  the  old  feeling 
of  brotherhood  asserts  itself  more  strongly  between 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  England.  I  have  many  friends  in  America,  not 
one  who  is  not  a  friend  of  England,  not  one  who  does 
not  feel  that  in  the  struggle  for  political  and  religious 
freedom  which  looms  in  the  future,  Englishmen  and 
Americans  should  always  stan<^shoiilder  to  shoulder, 
should  form  one  united  people.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  England — ^and  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
against  her  by  what  I  heard  an  American  ambas- 
sador call,  the  other  day,  *  the  mischievous  boy  of  the 
family,*  always  the  most  popular  with  mothers,  sis- 
ters and  cousins,  if  not  with  fathers  and  aunts— but 
whatever  has  been  or  may  be  said  against  England, 
can  you  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  vnthout 
England  ?  And  do  you  believe  that  New  England, 
Young  England,  would  ever  stand  by  with  folded 
arms  to  see  Old  England  touched,  so  long  as  a  drop 
of  Saxon  blood  was  left  in  the  veins  of  her  soldiers 
and  sailors? 

*'  Here,  too,  as  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  of 
Chicago,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  points  on 
which  Americans  and  Englishmen  differ  are  nothing 
as  compared  to  those  on  which  they  agree.  Take  one 
instance  only.  If  England  and  America  were  to  say 
once  for  all  that  there  shall  be  no  war  without  pre- 
vious arbitration,  and  that  whatever  country  objects 
to  this  article  of  international  faith,  shall  for  the 
time  be  excluded  fix»m  all  international  amenities, 
shall  be  tabooed  politically  and  financially,  the  world 
might  breathe  again  more  freely,  the  poor  would  be 
allowed  again  to  eat  their  bread  in  p^ace,  we  should 


have  peace  on  earth,  good  will  tovirard  men;  we 
should  have  what  the  First  Parliament  of  the  World*8 
Religions  proclaimed  as  *  the  true  glory  to  Ood.*  We 
are  all  members  of  the  great  parliament  of  the 
world ;  let  us  show  that  we  can  be  above  party,  above 
country,  above  creed,  and  that  we  owe  all^^iance  to 
truth  only,  and  to  that  voice  of  conscience  which  is 
the  'real  presence'  in  the  imiversal  communion  of 
mankind." 

THE  SERVANT  GIRL  PROBLEM. 

IN  the  February  ScrHmet'a  Mr.  Robert  Chant  con- 
tinues his  witty  and  instructive  essays  on  '*  The 
Art  of  Living,"  and  treats  this  time  of  "  The  Dwell- 
ing." He  compares  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  householding  and  houserenting,  and  subur- 
ban life  and  city  life,  and  shows  a  residual  tend^icy 
to  indorse  the  apartment  and  flat  house  for  the  pur- 
poses of  those  married  couples  who  have  not  an  in- 
come of  over  $10,000  per  year. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  the  apartment  house  Mr. 
Grant  lays  most  stress  on  is  the  opportunity  to  get 
along  with  fewer  servants  in  that  highly  modem  con- 
venience. This  leads  him  into  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  article,  which  treats  of  the  great  perennial 
servant  question.  He  notes  that  American  bom 
women  will  not  be  servants,  and  gives  an  anecdote 
which  he  thinks  contains  the  gist  of  the  reason. 
**  The  letter  which  appeared  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper some  years  ago,  from  an  American  girl,  in 
which  she  declared  that  she  had  left  service  because 
her  master  and  his  sons  handed  her  their  dripping 
umbrellas  with  the  same  air  as  they  would  have 
handed  them  to  a  graven  image,  was  thoroughly  in 
point.  The  reason  the  native  American  girl  vnll  not 
become  a  servant,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  the 
rational  and  godly,  is  that  service  is  the  sole  employ- 
ment in  this  country  in  which  she  can  be  told  with 
impunity  that  she  is  the  social  inferior  of  any  one 
else.  It  is  the  telling  which  she  cannot  put  up  with. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  conscious  that  the  i)erson  you 
are  constantly  associated  with  is  better  educated, 
better  mannered,  and  more  attractive  than  yourself, 
and  it  is  another  to  be  told  at  every  opportunity  that 
this  is  so." 

The  result  of  this  has  been,  of  course,  since  serv- 
ants are  an  absolutely  necessary  evil,  that  the 
ancillary  field  has  been  supplied  from  foreigners. 
And  Mr.  Grant  sees  a  most  decided  direction  of 
evolution  in  this  emigrant  and  serving  class. 

**  It  is  fruitless  now  to  inquire  what  the  free-bom 
American  woman  would  have  done  without  the 
foreign  emigrant  to  cook  and  wash  for  her.  The 
question  is  whether,  now  that  she  has  her,  she  is 
going  to  keep  her,  and  keep  her  in  the  same  com- 
fortable and  well-paid,  but  palpable  thralldom  as  at 
present.  If  so,  she  will  be  merely  imitating  the 
housewives  of  the  effete  civilizations ;  she  will  be 
doing  simply  what  every  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man woman  does  and  has  done  ever  since  class  dis- 
tinctions began.    But  in  that  case,  surely,  we  shall 
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be  no  longer  able  to  proclaim  oar  immnnity  from 
caste,  and  our  Fourth  of  July  orators  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  showing  that  other  nations  are  more 
effete  in  this  respect  than  ourselves.  Twenty-five 
years  more  of  development  in  our  houses,  hotels  and 
restaurants,  if  conducted  on  present  lines,  will  pro- 
duce an  enormous  ducking  and  scraping,  fee-seeking, 
livery -wearing  servant  class,  which  will  go  far  to 
establish  the  claim  put  forth  by  some  of  our  critics 
tiiat  equality  on  this  side  of  the  water  means  only 
political  equality,  and  that  our  class  distinctions, 
though  not  so  obvious,  are  no  less  genuine  than  else- 
where.*' 

THE  ACCURACY  OF  OUR  NEW  CANNON. 

VICTOR  L.  MASON  tells  in  the  February  Century 
about  certain  representative  ''New  Weapons 
of  the  United  States  Army."  None  of  his  statistics 
are  more  startling  than  those  which  give  an  idea  of 
the  power  and  accuracy  of  some  of  the  new  rifle 
cannon.  The  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch  guns,  he 
says,  have  demonstrated  their  marked  superiority 
in  accuracy,  endurance,  power  and  symmetry  over 
any  other  guns  of  like  character  and  weight  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

"  A  fair  conception  of  the  size  and  cost  of  these 
massive  pieces  of  ordnance  may  best  be  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  13-inch  breech-loading  rifle  weighs 
127,680  pounds ;  that  the  cost  of  its  forgings  before 
machining  and  assembling  is  about  $43,000 ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  machining  is  about  $10,000— making  a 
total  cost  of  about  $63,000  for  a  gun  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, can  be  fired  only  about  800  rounds  before  an 
additional  expense  is  necessitated  by  the  insertion  of 
a  new  liner.  (In  England  the  estimated  life  of  their 
12-inch  gun,  which  weighs  over  ten  tons  more  than 
that  of  like  caliber  in  this  country,  is  but  105  rounds). 
So  carefully  constructed  are  these  modem  high-power 
cannon  that  a  variation  from  the  prescribed  diameter 
of  more  than  y^^  of  an  inch  in  the  bore  or  the  shrink- 
age surfaces  cannot  be  allowed.  In  fact,  they  are 
more  accurately  and  delicately  constructed  than  a 
watch. 

' '  The  charge  of  the  13-inch  breech-loading  rifle  is  450 
pounds  of  powder  and  a  projectile  of  1,000  pounds; 
the  required  muzzle  velocity  is  3100  feet  per  second, 
and  the  penetration  in  Creusot  steel  is  35  inches  at  the 
muzzle,  and  21  inches  at  8,500  yards  (two  miles). 
With  30  degrees  elevation  the  range  is  a  little  less 
than  eight  miles,  and  the  cost  of  a  full  service  charge 
is  about  $400.  With  such  ponderous  weights  and 
huge  charges  of  powder,  the  question  naturally  arises. 
What  is  the  accuracy  ?  The  answer  is  best  given  by 
quoting  the  following  table  and  comment  of  the  chief 
of  ordnance  as  expressed  in  his  annual  report  for  1893, 
page  14  (referring  to  the  8  inch  gun,  which  has  been 
fully  tested) : 

Range,  mile 1 

Mean  vertical  deviation  from  centre  of  impact,  foot  0.56 
Mean  horizontal  deviation  from  centre  of  impact, 

foot 0.66 

Bange,  yards.... .8,000 


Mean  vertical  deviation  from  centre  of  impact,  foot  1 
Mean  horizotital  deviation  from  centre  of  impact, 

feet 1.75 

•*  *  This  extreme  accuracy  of  fire  is  better  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  that  in  a  target  of  five  shots, 
at  a  range  of  one  mile, /our  out  of  the  five  shots  struck 
within  an  area  of  SO  by  £1  inches;  and  in  a  target  of 
eight  shots,  at  a  range  of  8,000  yards  (about  1% 
miles),  six  shots  struck  within  an  area  of  1J4  ^Y  ^ 
feet.  The  targets  with  the  10-inch  breech-loading 
rifie  have  shown  about  the  same  degree  of  accuracy.' 

<'  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  guns  in  the  world 
of  this  class  have  exhibited  such  a  high  coefficient  of 
accuracy  under  similar  conditions." 

Mr.  Mason  also  tells  of  the  small  arms  and  the  in- 
crease in  penetration  which  has  been  obtained  for 
the  .80  calibre  rifle  by  coating  its  bullets  with  a 
nickel-steel  jacket.  This  wonderful  little  weapon 
will  now  pierce  24.3  inches  of  solid  oak,  whereas  the 
same  bullet  in  lead,  with  the  same  charge  and  with 
the  same  rifle,  would  only  pierce  8.8  inches  of  this 
material. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  small  arm  proper,  the  old  form  of  triangular 
rod  bayonet  has  been  superseded  by  the  knife  bayonet 
of  the  general  design  used  in  all  the  European  serv- 
ices. The  carbine  has  been  changed  to  the  same 
mechanism  as  the  rifle,  and  differs  from  the  latter 
only  in  being  33  instead  of  80  inches  long." 


THE  QUEEN  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

THERE  is  a  very  charming  article  in  the  iVt'ne- 
teenth  Century  by  the  Hon.  Reginald  Brett  on 
relations  between  Her  Majesty  and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
He  traces  these  relations  from  the  beginning,  when 
Disraeli  was  regarded  with  unconcealed  dislike  by 
Prince  Albert,  down  to  the  time  when  he  became  the 
most  trusted  friend  of  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Brett  has 
always  had  a  great  fondness  for  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  in  this  article  he  does  a  good  deal  to  excuse,  if  not 
to  justify,  his  predilection.  But  although  it  may  be 
correct  to  say  ;  "  The  Queen  he  converted  from  ar 
Whig  Sovereign  into  the  Empress  of  India,'*  it  is  very 
far  from  correct  to  say  that  Disraeli  destroyed  the 
Manchester  School  and  converted  his  countrymen 
into  Rhodesian  imperialists.  As  a  simple  matter  of 
fact.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  more  to  make  imperialism 
distasteful  to  his  countrymen  than  any  other  mitn  of 
his  time. 

DISKAEU'S    LOYALTY    AND    DEVOTION. 

Mr.  Brett  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  dwells  upon 
the  private  character  of  the  Jingo  chief.  He  says : 
**  His  profound  and  admiring  regard  for  women,  and 
his  warm  affection  for  his  friends,  are  the  salient 
points  in  the  domestic  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
That  the  Queen  should,  with  her  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  these  qualities,  have  come  under  the  charm  of 
her  minister's  personality  was  in  no  way  surprising. 

"  Dizzy,  as  he  was  for  so  long  affectionately  called, 
possessed  the  inestimable  quality  of  perfect  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  He  was  never  known  to  forget  a  kind- 
ness or  ignore  a  service.    He  was  never  suspected  of 
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haying  betrayed  a  follower  or  forgotten  a  partisan. 
However  irritating  the  blnnder,  however'black  the  ca- 
tastrophe, Mr.  Disraeli  conld  be  relied  on  in  the  hour 
of  need.  His  personal  hatreds  were  well  under  control 
— *  I  never  trouble  to  be  avenged,*  he  once  said  to  the 
writer  ;  '  when  a  man  injures  me  I  put  his  name  on 
a  slip  of  pax)er  and  lock  it  up  in  a  drawer.  It  is  mar- 
velous how  men  I  have  thus  labeled  have  the  knack 
of  disappearing  1 '  In  judging  men,  though  not  infalli- 
ble, he  seldom  erred. 

"  Disraeli's  chivalrous  devotion  to  women  is  abund- 
antly clear  from  his  novels,  but  it  has  been  made 
clearer  still  to  those,  Mr.  Fronde  among  them,  who 
have  had  access  to  his  unpublished  letters  to  Mrs. 
Brydges  Williams,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Rothschild,  and  who  were  cognizant  of  his  almost 
daily  correspondence  with  another  lady  of  great  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  personal  charm,  who,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  of  all  who  knew  her,  has  recently  followed  the 
leader  whom  she  honored  with  her  friendship.  His 
royal  devotion  to  lady  Beaconsfield  and  the  adoration 
he  inspired  in  her  have  for  long  been  notorious. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  to  Disraeli,  a  romanticist  in 
statecraft,  an  idealist  in  politics,  and  a  Provencal  in 
sentiment,  his  chivalrous  regard  for  the  sex  should 
have  taken  a  deeper  complexion  when  the  x>er8onage 
was  not  only  a  woman  but  a  queen?  In  trifles  Dis- 
raeli never  forgot  the  sex  of  the  sovereign.  In  great 
affairs  he  never  apx)eared  to  remember  it.  To  this 
extent  the  charge  of  flattery  brought  against  him  may 
be  true.  He  approached  the  Queen  with  the  supreme 
tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  than  which  no  form  of 
flattery  is  more  subtle." 

BUT   TWICE   SEEN   TO    LAUGH. 

Mr.  Brett  says  Beaconsfield  was  not  a  flatterer,  but 
governed  his  conduct  with  prudence,  as  he  said  on 
one  occasion :  *'  I  never  deny,  I  never  contradict,  but 
I  sometimes  forget.''  At  first  the  Queen  did  not  like 
him :  *'  The  dictum  that  far-reaching  ambition  and 
perfect  scrupulousness  can  hardly  co-exist  in  the 
same  mind  he  perhaps  exemplified.  By  the  Queen 
'this  incomx)atibility  was  noticed,  when  it  was  indeed 
painfully  obvious,  and  she  shrank  from  the  spectacle. 
As  years  rolled  on,  the  conflict  grew  less  glaring,  and 
the  Queen's  attention,  together  with  those  of  her  sub- 
jects, became  flxed  on  the  finer  qualities  of  the  man. 
His  pertinacity  and  undaunted  courage,  his  patience 
under  obloquy,  his  untiring  energy,  his  high  con- 
ception of  the  honor  and  keen  regard  for  the  interests 
of  England— all  these  characteristics  were  recognized 
and  admired. 

"The  Queen  parted  from  her  minister  with  un- 
feigned sorrow.  On  this  man  who  had  complained 
that  all  existenoe  was  an  ennui  or  ^n  anxiety,  but 
who  nevertheless  said  of  his  dying  wife,  *  for  thirty- 
three  years  she  has  never  given  me  a  dull  moment ; ' 
this  man  who  was  accused  by  his  friends  of  taci- 
turnity, who  was  but  twice  seen  to  laugh,  and  who 
*  kept  all  his  fireworks  for  when  women  were  present,' 
the  Queen  had  bestowed  that  strong  regard  which 
had  not  been  given  to  any  Prime  Minister  since  Lord 
Aberdeen." 


JOHN  ERICSSON. 

T"*  HE  services  rendered  by  John  Ericsson  to  the 
United  States  government  and  to  the  world 
at  large,  are  appreciatively  set  forth  by  two  writers 
in  the  magazines  this  month. 

In  Caasiet's  Mr.  William  Conant  Church  concludes 
his  series  of  articles  on  the  great  inventor,  begun  in 
the  November  number  of  that  magazine,  the  present 
article  relating  especially  to  his  life  and  work  in 
America.  Ericsson  first  came  into  prominence  in 
this  country  in  1889,  when  he  came  over  from  Eng- 
land,—where  he  had  already  won  reputation  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  screw  propeller  for  steamships, — to  build 
a  war  vessel  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  vessel,  the  I^nce- 
ton,  which  he  completed  in  1844,  has  served  as  the 
model  for  all  war  steamers  which  have  since  been 
built,  not  only  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  but 
for  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  Princet(m  was 
not  the  first  steam  vessel  built  by  the  United  States 
government,  but  was  the  first  one  into  which  steam 
was  successfully  introduced.  "  Ericsson,"  says  Mr. 
Church,  **  was  the  pioneer  in  applying  power  directly 
to  the  shaft  turning  the  screw,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
complication  of  belts  or  gearings,  and  the  engine  of 
the  Princeton  was  the  first  large  example  of  this 
type  to  mark  the  new  departure,  and  was  at  the  time 
openly  and  unsparingly  ridiculed  by  all  the  experts 
who  examined  it.  In  spite  of  them  and  their  wis- 
dom, it  did  its  work  so  successfully  and  accurately 
that  it  wore  out  one  hull  and  another  was  built  ex- 
pressly for  it." 

OBiaiN  OF  THE  MONITOR. 

Ericsson's  relations  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  not  confined  to  this  work  upon  the  JWnee- 
ton.  His  greatest  service  to  the  government,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  in  furnishing  the  Monitor,  a 
submerged  turreted  vessel,  especially  devised  for 
overcoming  the  MerrivMie,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  acknowledged  master  of  the  sea.  The  story  of 
the  many  difficulties  Ericsson  met  with  in  having  his 
plan  for  its  construction  adopted  by  the  government 
is  briefiy  told  by  Mr.  G^rge  H.  Robinson  in  United 
Service  for  January.  In  1854  Ericsson  had  sent  to 
Najwleon  IH  a  plan  of  a  monitor,  differing  only  from 
xyhat  is  known  as  the  original. ilfonitor  in  that  the 
turret  was  a  rounded  dome.  These  plans  were  not 
adopted,  but  the  Emperor  was  greatly  interested,  ac- 
knowledging them  personally  and  sending  Ericsson  a 
gold  medal  testifying  his  appreciation.  On  Aug^ust 
8, 1861,  President  Lincoln  approved  an  act  i^pconting 
a  board  to  determine  upon  building  ironclad  steam- 
vessels  '*  One  of  the  first  sets  of  plans  reopmmended 
for  adoption  by  the  committee,"  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"was  presented  by  C.  S.  Bushnell,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  build  the  vessel  known  as  the 
Oalena,  He  consulted  Mr.  Delamater,  many  of  the 
naval  men  having  doubted  her  ability  to  carry  the 
stipulated  amount  of  iron.  Mr.  Delamatw  advised 
him  to  go  to  Captain  Ericsson,  whose  opinion  would 
settle  the  matter  definitely  and  with  accuracy.  He 
called  on  Ericsson,  laid  the  matter  before  him,  and 
was  requested  to  call  the  next  day  for  his  verdict.     It 
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^was  entirely  favorable.  Captain  Ericsson  then  pro- 
duced his  model  and  plan  of  a  monitor  sent  to  Na- 
poleon. He  found  a  most  willing  champion  in  Bush- 
nell  and  gave  him  both  plan  and  model  to  present  at 
Washington. 

**  BushneH,  knowing  Secretary  Welles  was  at  Hart- 
ford, proceeded  there  by  first  train.  The  secretary 
urged  all  possible  dispatch  to  have  the  plans  submitted 
before  the  board,  and  the  next  day  Bushnell  was  in 
Washington.  He  was  joined  by  John  A.  Qriswold 
and  John  F.  Winslow,  both  of  Troy,  and  friends  of 
Secretary  Seward.  The  secretar;|^  gave  them  a  strong 
letter  to  President  Lincoln,  who  went  with  them  to 
the  Navy  Department  the  next  morning.  Surprised 
at  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  some  advised  trsring  it,— 
some  ridiculed  it.  It  was  at  this  conference  that 
President  Lincoln  remarked,  <  All  I  have  to  say  is 
what  the  girl  said  when  she  stuck  her  foot  into  the 
stocking — *•  It  strikes  me  there's  something  in  it." ' 
The  next  day  the  board  condemned  the  plan.  Bush- 
nell labored  with  them  and  won  over  Admirals  Smith 
and  Paulding,  who  x>romised  to  report  favorably  if 
Captain  Davis  would  join  them.  Captain  Davis  told 
Bushnell  to  '  take  the  little  thing  home  and  worship 
it,  as  it  would  not  be  idolatry,  because  it  was  in  the 
image  of  nothing  in  the  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth 
•    beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.' 

RAPID  flH  1 PW  U  T  *  /PTlgfl^ 

**  Bunnell  felt  the  only  way  to  sticceed  was  to  have 
Captain  EIricsson  present  in  Washington.  He  came 
to  New  York,  saw  Mr.  Delamater,  and  together 
they  went  to  Beach  street.  The  exact  facts  were  not 
jriven  to  Captain  Ericsson,  but  he  was  told  some  ex- 
planations were  needed  that  he  alone  could  make. 
He  went  to  Washington  that  night.  He  was  told  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  board  that  his  plans 
had  been  rejected.  His  indignation  impelled  him  to 
withdraw  at  once,  but  he  wisely  asked  why  the  plan 
was  rejected.  He  was  told  the  vessel  lacked  stability. 
He  explained  with  elaborate  demonstration,  and  so 
convincingly  that  Commodore  Paulding  said  frankly 
and  generously, '  Sir,  I  have  learned  more  about  the 
stability  of  a  vessel  from  what  you  have  said  than  I 
ever  knew  before.'  He  was  told  the  next  day  by  Sec 
retary  W^ee  that  a  contract  would  be  awarded,  and 
asked  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  October  25, 1861.  The  keel  of  the 
Monitor  was  laid  on  the  same  day.  Steam  was  ap- 
plied to  the  engines  at  Delamater  Iron  Works  Decem- 
ber 80.  She  was  launched  January  80,  and  practically 
completed  February  15,  1863.  ^e  made  her  first 
trial  trip  February  10.  Ericsson's  work  during  that 
three  months  was  herculean.  Not  only  the  neces- 
sary labors,  but  the  worries  from  continued  doubts 
sent  from  Wadiington  required  almost  superhuman 
power." 

The  Monitor  left  New  York  harbor  March  6, 1863, 
commanded  by  Conmiodore  Worden.  She  arrived  at 
Hampton  Boads  on  the  morning  of  the  0th,  and  be- 
fore snnset  that  day  the  famous  battle  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  was  done.    The  war  vessel  was 


changed  in  a  day.    The  monitor  type  became  the  war 
vessel  of  the  world. 

PERSONAUTT. 

Some  interesting  recollections  of  Ericsson  are  also 
presented  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  article. 

He  says :  *'  Captain  Ericsson  was  not  a  tall  man, 
measuring  only  five  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches. 
He  was  stoutly  built.  His  chest  and  shoulders  showed 
the  athlete.  His  head  was  large;  every  feature  of 
his  face  was  strong,  particularly  the  mouth.  His 
voice  was  powerful,  and  he  could  thunder  with  it. 
Without  being  so,  he  gave  one  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  large  man.  His  dress  was  peculiar.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  whenever  I  saw  him, 
winter  or  summer  he  invariably  wore  two  frockcoats, 
and  always  with  vest  and  stock  of  buff  Marseilles. 
His  secretary  told  me  that  during  the  war  he  found  a 
piece  of  .p]qu6  that  pleased  him  very  much,  and 
bought  all  the  tailor  had, — some  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards ;  this  was  all  used  for  his  vests  and  stocks. 

**  S^ted  before  him,  I  always  felt  that  he  was  of  a 
superior  order  of  being8,*-of  a  race  from  which  kings 
should  springt  His  strength  was  prodigious.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  visits  of  inspection  to  the  Delamater 
works,  he  stumbled  over  a  bar  of  iron.  Turning  to 
two  workmen,  he  asked  them  to  remove  it,  but  tbey 
said  it  was  too  heavy.  Nettled  at  this  refusal,  he 
stooped  over,  picked  up  the  bar,  and,  carr3nng  it 
across  the  shop,  threw  it  on  a  scrap  heap.  Amazed 
at  this  exhibition,  the  men  procured  assistance  at 
noon  time  and  weighed  the  bar :  it  showed  on  the 
scales  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds. 

PHYSICAL  BBOIMEN. 

**  His  life  in  Beach  street  was  ordered  with  mili- 
tary precision.  His  simple  diet  was  chosen  with 
care,  and  measured  with  exactness.  His  baker  sup- 
plied for  his  use  each  day  two  loaves  of  bread  of 
given  size,  which  he  entirely  consumed.  He  used  no 
intoxicating  drink  nor  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  was 
fond  of  strong  tea,  and  drank  it  regularly.  Every 
morning  he  had  his  calisthenics  for  two  hours ;  then 
his  bath  and  rub-down.  When  he  left  his  drawing- 
board  at  night  he  took  a  brisk  walk  before  retiring, 
often  walking  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  few  who  met 
the  rapid  walker  with  his  long-striding  gait,  arms 
full  swinging,  ever  suspected  his  identity.  He  rarely 
left  his  house  during  the  daytime. 

"I  remember  on  the  morning  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  he  told  me  he  had  that  morning  turned  a 
hand-spring,  and  added  that  he  felt  he  was  good  for 
a  hundred  years.  Chiding  me  for  not  coming  to  a 
regular  meeting,  which  fell  on  Christmas-day,  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  spent  his  holiday.  His  reply 
was,  *  I  had  two  chops  for  breakfast  instead  of  one.' 
As  late  as  1888  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  *I  very  seldom 
quit  my  drawing-table  before  11  p.m.,  and  not  once 
in  the  course  of  a  year  go  to  bed  before  half  an  hour 
past  midnight.  Brain,  muscle  and  eyes,  thank  Gk>d, 
all  hold  good*'    He  was  then  past  eighty-five. ** 
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THE  CENTURY. 

FROM  the  February  Century  we  have  selected  the 
paper  on  *'New  Weapons  of  the  United  States 
Army  "  to  quote  from  in  the  L«eadinff  Articles. 

The  much-beloved  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage  in  his  most  brilliant 
premeditated  sallies  than  in  the  private  letters' to  his 
publisher,  Mr.  Fields,  some  of  which  are  clustered  in  this 
number  of  the  Century  in  a  running  article  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Fields.  Mrs.  Fields  Ia3r8  special  emphasis  on  Dr.  Holmes^s 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  Saturday  Club.  She  says: 
**  Throughout  the  forty  years  of  its  prime  he  was  not 
only  the  most  brilliant  talker  of  that  distinguished  com- 
pany, but  he  was  also  the  most  faithful  attendant  He 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  monthly  dinners,' either  in 
summer  or  in  winter,  and  he  lived  to  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  where  Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Emerson 
and  Lowell  had  in  turn  preceded  him."  Of  Dr.  Holmes^s 
sunshiny  nature  Mrs.  Fields  says :  *'  It  was  not  a  de- 
termination to  be  cheerful  or  witty  or  profound  ;  but  it 
was  a  natural  expression  like  that  of  a  child,  sometimes 
overclouded,  sometimes  purely  gay,  but  always  as  open 
as  a  child  to  the  influences  about  it,  and  ready  for  a  good 
time.  His  power  of  self-excitement  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible. Given  a  dinner  table,  with  light  and  color,  and 
some1x)dy  occasionally  to  throw  the  ball,  his  spirits  would 
rise  and  coruscate  astonishingly." 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  philanthropy  of  her  sisters  for  aid  nearer  at  home 
than  the  fields  that  generally  employ  their  charitable 
energies.  **  In  the  Gray  Cabins  of  New  England  "  there 
are  people,  she  says,  whose  life  is  empty  and  ix>werless. 
She  tells  pathetic  stories  of  the  desert  existence  in  these 
unfavored  regions  of  the  Eastern  States  **  It  is  not  sym- 
pathy, but  practical  help  that  is  needed  by  these  women. 
First,  they  should  have  remunerative  work.  Establish 
industrieis  among  them.  Give  them  a  chance  to  earn 
money  (and  better  still,  to  spend  it)  as  bee  farmers,  fior- 
ists,  saleswomen,  shopkeepers,  trained  nurses,  librarians, 
etc.,  or  in  any  of  the  lighter  handicrafts.  Even  in  the 
larger  towns  all  kinds  of  work  are  now  almost  monopo- 
lized by  women  from  New  Brunswick  or  Ireland.  If 
work  cannot  be  found  for  them  at  home,  help  them  to 
emigrate  to  the  Middle  States  or  to  the  West.  Let  them 
follow  their  brothers.  They  have  enough  of  energy. 
They  are  like  a  steam  engine  before  the  fire  is  kindled." 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Van  Rensselaer  makes  a  readable  and  sug- 
gestive essay  on  people  in  New  York,  with  profuse  illus- 
trations from  Mr.  Gibson's  pen  of  those  types  which  he 
has  made  his  reputation  in  delineating.  Among  other 
social  phenomena  which  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  observes  is 
the  recognition  of  the  ascendancy  which  the  young  mar- 
ried woman  has  gained,  in  point  of  social  popularity,  over 
her  dibutante  sister.  This  has  operated  for  good  in  more 
than  one  way,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  thinks.  **  Nay,  the 
youthful  matron  has  actually  captured  the  g^l*s  right  to 
the  first  place  in  society,  and  she  does  not  yield  what  she 
has  achieved  even  when  the  adjective  no  longer  fits  her. 
Of  course  there  is  great  gain  In  this,  for  social  talents, 
like  other  gifts,  must  be  developed  as  well  as  bom  ;  and 
a  reflex  part  of  the  gain  already  shows  in  the  improvement 
of  the  girl  herself.    Her  manners  liave  greatly  bettered  ; 


she  dresses  more  attractively  than  ever,  because  more 
appropriately  ;  she  thinks  more  about  her  mind  and  her 
intellectual  tastes— indeed,  just  now,  her  ambition  in  this 
respect  hardly  takes  enough  account  of  the  boundaries 
prescribed  by  her  sex  and  age  ;  and,  as  was  not  formerly 
the  case,  she  continues  to  improve  as  she  grows  older." 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Editor's  Study  of  the  February  Harper^a,  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  an  even  more  than  usually 
witty  and  healthy  essay,  prompted  by  that  literary  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  in  London  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  Yellow  Book  and  its  following.  .Mr.  Warner,  while 
naming  no  names,  likens  these  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions to  the  '*  yellows  "  in  peach  trees,  and  follows  out  his 
metaphor  with  considerable  success.  He  says :  **  London 
has  a  bad  attack  of  the  Literary  Jaundice.  It  seems  to 
be  infectious,  but,  considered  atmospherically,  its  appear- 
ance in  our  Western  sky  is  only  a  diffusion  of  impure 
particles  in  the  atmosphere.  And  as  a  mental  affair  it  is 
too  self-conscious  to  be  called  a  natural  phenom^on. 
The  sociologist  takes  little  note  of  it,  because  he  regards  | 
it  as  an  affected  pose.  It  easily  shifts  its  hue,  to  gain 
notoriety,  from  yellow  to  a  sickly  painted  green.  And  it 
is  a  sopUsticated  and  not  an  innocent  pose.  The  clever 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  name  has  become  typical,  is  not  a  fool, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Beardsley  is  an  artist.  He  privately 
said  that  he  was  not  when  in  this  country,  malriTig  this 
confidence  to  a  select  few,  and  desiring  that  the  impres- 
sion should  not  become  public.  Going  about  in  fantastic 
raiment,  in  stained-glass  attitudes,  with  affected  speech, 
bearing  a  lily  in  his  hand,  was  only  a  method  of  gaining 
notoriety.  It  was  the  position  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Bamum,  also  a  very  able  man,  who  said  that  the  people 
wished  to  be  humbugged.  Mr.  Bamum  would  have  cov- 
ered himself  with  green  camatio  s  if  that  would  have 
advertised  his  show.  And  perhaps  Mr.  Wilde  knows  his 
public  equally  well.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  present  yellow  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don. It  is,  however,  local.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  to  a 
Londoner,  dwelling  in  an  opaque  fog,  all  the  world  seenois 
to  have  a  sickly  yellow  cast.  And  no  doubt  there  are 
idiots  all  over  the  world  who  get  their  fog  and  their 
fashions  from  London,  and  think  they  love  the  yellow 
literature  of  a  few  decadent  spirits  because  it  is  the  mo- 
mentary atmosphere  of  London." 

The  first  paper  in  this  number  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Janvier,  and  tells  in  Mr.  Janvier's  jolly  manner  of  the 
dashing  days  of  **  New  York  Colonial  Privateers."  After 
chronicling  the  most  notable  and  picturesque  deeds  of  the 
privateersmen  in  their  glorious  battles  with  the  French, 
he  apologizes  for  them  and  their  freebooting  ways  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  following  their  duty,  acooiding  to 
their  lights,  and  that  the  privateering  fashion  was  but  a 
part  of  the  morals  of  their  day.  There  has  never  been 
anything  stronger  and  better  in  the  way  of  magazine 
illustration  than  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  drawings  of  these 
fierce  captains  and  the  scenes  of  their  forays.  In  another 
department  we  have  quoted  from  John  Bigelow's  article, 
**What  Is  Gambling?"  and  from  Antonin  Dvorak's  on 
"  Music  in  America." 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  reviewed  elsewhere  Mr.  Robert  Grant*B  ar- 
ticle on  ''  The  Dwelling  '*  in  his  series  of  papers 
<m  the  **  Art  of  Living." 

Augustine  Birrell  writes  a  critical  sketch  of  James  An- 
thony Fronde.  The  historian  is  described  as  a  **  strenu- 
ous  man  who  enjoyed  himself  in  many  ways,  and  could 
adapt  himself  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.''  He 
was  a  lover  of  t^out  streams  and  of  books—not  only  of 
books  but  of  those  thrice  tremendous  folios  of  Thuanus, 
through  which  he  would  grope  with  neveivfailing  gusto. 
Mr.  Birrell  estimates  that  Fronde's  *'  History "  is  justly 
open  to  much  animadversion,  and  that  his  greatest  work 
is  the  much  abused  *'  Life  of  Carlyle.''  **  Personal  contro- 
▼ersy  Mr.  Fronde  avoided.  He  seldom  replied  to  his  mad- 
ened  foes.  He  made  no  great  pretensions,  and  held  him- 
self aloof  from  professional  authorism.  He  enjoyed  coun- 
try life  and  country  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  cultivated 
women.*' 

Dr.  Charles  8.  Dana  makes  an  interesting  article  on  the 
subject  of  *'  Giants  and  Giantism."  He  places  the  tallest 
authentic  giant  at  eight  feet  four  and  one-quarter  inches. 
The  largest  woman  that  ever  lived,  he  tells  us,  was  cer- 
tainly Marianne  Wehde,  bom  in  Germany  in  this  century. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  she  meastired  eight  feet 
four  and  one-quarter  inches.  He  only  credits  four  men 
with  a  height  exceeding  eight  feet.  He  describes  the 
peculiar  disease  accounting  for  a  great  many  so-called 
giants,  acromegaly,  which  swells  the  hands,  feet  and  head 
enormously.  He  tells  us  the  giant  is  physically  weak, 
personally  amiable  and  not  over  intelligent.  While  he  is 
getting  his  growth  he  sometimes  performs  prodigious 
feats  of  strength.  When  matured  he  is,  however,  in- 
active, feeble  and  never  evil  minded.  Giants  die  young; 
in  all  his  records  there  being  but  one  old  giant ;  and  he  was 
only  six  feet  ten  inches.  These  rather  pitiful  big  men 
marry  and  have  children,  but  these  children  do  not  be- 
come giants.  The  Engli^  race  has  given  more  extraor- 
dinarily large  men  than  any  other,  but  Dr.  Dana  thinks 
this  is  partly  because  the  English  admire  large  men  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others,  and  that  their  giants  are 
quicker  to  come  forward. 

There  is  an  excellent  descriptive  article  on  Patagonia, 
entitled  •*  The  End  of  a  Continent,"  by  John  B.  Spears, 
and  Noah  Brooks  contributes  a  chapter  of  political  his- 
tory, **  The  Passing  of  the  Whigs." 


COSMOPOLITAN   MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  reviewed  elsewhere  the  article  by  Viscount 
Wolseley  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  February. 
Madame  Bosita  Mauri,  herself  a  beautiful  and  famous 
danseuse,  tells  about  the  mysteries  of  ballet  dancing,  and 
chronicles  the  evolution  of  that  pleasing  art  from  the  first 
ballet  on  record.  This,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know, 
was  danced  in  Italy  in  14^,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Milan  with  Isabel  of  Aragon.  A 
number  of  very  gay  pictures  show  the  mistresses  of  the 
art  in  their  pretty  costumes.  Madame  Mauri  is  conscious 
of  a  refinement  and  meaning  of  her  profession  which  goes 
far  to  dignify  it  in  her  estimation.  She  concludes  her 
paper  with  this  paragraph : 

•*To  substitute,  according  to  the  new  fashion,  great 
cborographic  manoeuvres  and  transformations,  and  bat- 
talions of  dancers,  with  beautiful  steps,  light  and  sure, 
for  the  delicate  and  spirituelle  music,  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  methods  of  the  French  dance  is  to  transform  the 
ballet  into  a  mere  spectacle;  it  is  to  go  backward  several 


centuries.  The  ballet  ought  not  to  address  the  eyes  and 
the  senses  alone,  but  also  the  mind  and  the  heart." 

A  considerably  less  cheerful  article  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  in  **  Salvation  Via  the  Back,"  in 
which  he  tells  of  the  various  methods  of  torture  which 
were  utilized  by  the  good  people  of  the  middle  ages  to 
bring  around  their  friends  and  enemies  to  their  way  of 
theological  thinking.  The  Cosmopolitan  prints  some 
sufficiently  harrowing  jyictures  showing  folks  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  broken  and  racked  and  pulled  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses. 

An  excellent  informational  article  called  **  Finny  Pro- 
t6g§8  of  Uncle  Sam  "  is  written  and  illustrated  by  Charles 
Bradford  Hudson,  who  has  made  a  thorough  and  first- 
hand study  of  fish  culture  experiments  up  to  date.  As  an 
example  of  what  things  may  be  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  introduction  of  new  species,  Mr. 
Hudson  states  that  the  shad,  which  were  entirely  a 
strange  fish  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  3rield  from  Western 
shore  waters  three  million  pounds  annually  to  the  fish 
market,  worth  1145.000,  while  the  aggregate  expense  of 
their  introduction  was  less  than  $4,000.  The  want  of 
care  in  regulating  fisheries  produces  just  as  startling  re- 
sults in  the  other  direction.  For  instance,  in  the  decade 
between  1879  and  1890,  the  Connecticut  river  shad  fisher- 
ies changed  their  annual  production  from  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  to 
thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  Mr. 
Hudson  says  that  this  astonishing  decrease  was  not  due 
alone  to  overfishing,  but  rather  to  such  other  causes  as 
the  erection  of  dams  without  fishways  to  enable  the  shad 
to  ascend  during  the  spawning  season. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  devotes  a  fair  proportion  of 
space  to  matters  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of 
political  reform.  Mr.  BaymondL.  Bridgman  writes  of  "  A 
New  Birth  in  City  and  State,"  showing  that  reform  is 
I>06sible  under  present  laws,  and  that  the  millennium  is 
not  to  bo  ushered  in  by  legislation.  "The  Norwegian 
System  in  Its  Home  "  is  described  at  length  by  Mr.  David 
Nelson  Beach,  in  an  article  which  advocates  that  method 
of  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  in  Massachusetts.  "  The 
Harvard  Divinity  School "  is  the  subject  of  an  important 
illustrated  article  by  the  Bev.  John  White  Chadwick. 
New  England  scenery  comes  in  for  its  usual  amount  of 
exploitation  in  ot  er  features  of  the  Magazine, 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

MB.  ABTHCJB  HOBNBLOW  writes  about  contem- 
iwrary  French  novelists  in  the  February  Munsey'Sy 
and  the  magazine  prints  handsome  half-tone  portraits  of 
the  litterateurs  in  question.  Zola,  Mr.  Homblow  tells 
us,  is  not  rich.  He  spends  nearly  all  he  makes,  though 
his  Paris  apartments  are  handsome,  and  his  suburban 
chateau,  built  wing  by  wing  on  the  profits  of  his 
novels,  is  luxurious.  "  His  income  does  not  exceed  100,- 
000  francs  a  year.  He  sells  eighty  thousand  copies  of  his 
novels  annually,  for  which  he  receives  12  sous  per  copy, 
and  the  foreign  rights  bring  in  about  as  much  again." 

Harold  Parker  writes  on  **  Presidents  of  the  Bepublics," 
and  discusses  the  chief  executives  of  Guatemala,  Nica- 
ragua, Mexico,  Chili,  and  other  South  American  states. 
There  is  an  article  relating  the  history  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, under  the  title  **  The  Dean  of  the  American  Stage^*** 
and  a  description  of  **  Canadian  Winter  Sports."  ^ 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REyiEWS. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  articles 
on   Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  February  Mo- 
Clure'8. 

Col  A.  K.  McQure,  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Times,  writes 
of  *'  Llncohi  as  Commander-in-Chief,"  for  to  that  title, 
says  CoL  McClure,  the  martyr  President  was  fully  en- 
titled, from  the  first  Bull  Run  until  March,  1864,  when 
Grant  came  to  his  relief. 

PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  of  Peterson's  Mtigtizinet  which 
has  enrolled  itself  among  the  low-priced  monthlies, 
is  a  handsomely  printed  and  well-illustrated  journal. 
This  number  contains  a  character  sketch  of  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, who  is  just  making  her  American  dUbut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Like  several  other  great 
singers,  Miss  Sanderson  is  an  American  girl^bom  in 
CaUfomia— who  achieved  her  artistic  success  in  grand 
opera  in  Paris  and  London,  and  has  returned  to  present 
herself  to  her  countrymen  as  a  full-blown  and  famous 
prima  donna. 

There  are  particularly  interesting  pictores  in  the  pleas- 
ant travel  sketch  which  describes  a  journey  through  Hol- 
land by  a  steam  tram.  The  writer  says  this  is  the  real 
way  to  see  and  enjoy  Holland— that  is,  via  steam  tram. 
They  are  simply  old-fashioned  large  street  cars,  drawn  by 
steam  dummies  **  The  trams  travel  just  fast  enough  to 
prevent  the  ride  from  becoming  wearisome,  as  it  would  in 
a  carriage,  and  is  slow  enough  to  allow  that  intimacy  witk 
the  country  to  spring  up  which  can  never  develop  in  steam 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  article  called 
*♦  The  Fate  of  the  Farmer,"  by  F.  P.  Powers,  in 
the  February  LippincoWs, 

David  B.  Fitzgerald  discusses,  as  is  appropriate  in  the 
magazine  which  makes  its  home  in  Philadelphia,  the 
diamond  back  terrapin,  and  gives  some  quotable  facts 
about  the  industry  of  farming  these  highly  appreciated 
turtles.  The  terrapin  farms  are  situated  along  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  are  covered  with  water,  from  the 
surface  of  which  tufts  of  marsh  grass  and  sandy  knolls 
here  and  there  arise.  They  are  one  or  two  acres  in  extent 
and  are  completely  inclosed  by  tight  fences,  formed  by 
driving  boards  eighteen  feet  long  into  the  mud  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet.  The  tide  keeps  the  water  on  the  farm 
constantly  renewed.  The  female  makes  two  nests  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  and  lays  a  dozen  eggs  in  each.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable,  the  young  terrapin,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  leave  their  sheUs  in  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  plunge  immediately  into  the  water.  The  mature 
terrapin  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as 
length  varies  between  five  and  seven  inches.  Unusually 
large  ones  bring  about  $80  a  dozen,  but  $60  is  a  fair  price 
for  good  specimens.  The  gastronomic  expert  drops  the 
living  terrapin  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  though  people 
who  have  less  sensitive  i>alates,  or  more  tender  con- 
sciences, decapitate  them  first.  People  who  know  say 
that  when  dished  up  in  the  style  called  **  Maryland.^' 
there  is  nothing  within  the  range  of  gastronomic  poBsi- 
bilities  that  can  compare  with  it. 

Mr.  William  C.  Elam,  writing  on  "  Lingo  in  Literature," 
makes  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  the  so-called  dialect  writers, 


who  have  worked  the  mind  of  negro  talk  so  thoroughly 
within  the  past  two  decades.  He  goes  Mr.  Howard  Cabot 
Lodge  one  point  better  in  citing  Shakespeare  to  justify 
many  of  the  most  common  negro  phrases,  and  while  he 
condemns  the  rather  ignorant  handling  of  the  darky 
speech  by  the  more  callow  of  the  story  writers,  he  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  appreciation  of  its  characteristic  Ameri- 
can quality.  Yet,  says  he,  all  its  tediousness  need  not  be 
bestowed  upon  us,  like  Dogberry's  upon  Leonato. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  February  number  is  a 
well-illustrated  account,  by  Lance  Corporal  Seyley, 
of  the  daily  routine  life  of  ''  Tonuny  Atkins."  Oarrett  P. 
Serviss  tells  *'What  We  Know  About  the  Planets.  "^ 
Professor  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  writes  on  **The 
World's  Debt  to  Electricity."  Professor  Moolton,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  contributes  another  of  his  valu- 
able literary  studies,  his  topic  this  month  being  Kingsley's 
"  Westward  Ho  1 "  Dr.  Addison  P  Foster  furnishes  a 
bright  sketch  of  '^  Journalism  in  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  Churches." 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlantic  contains  two  articles  of  more 
especial  weight—**  Russia  as  a  Civilizing  Force  in 
Asia,"  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hubbard,  and  **  The  Present 
Status  of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month. 

M.  V.  CShea,  writing  on  "  Physical  Training  in  Public 
Schools,"  assumes  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of 
artificial  exercises  for  school  children.  He  discusses  the 
various  methods  of  exercises,  Qerman,  Swedish,  Delsarte, 
which  claim  to  be  the  best,  and  their  special  applicability 
to  the  school  needs.  The  writer  inclines  to  the  Delsarte 
system,  which  seeks  rather  to  develop  freedom,  grace 
and  poise,  than  to  strengthen  special  muscles,  believing 
that  health  and  sufficient  strength  will  necessarily  follow 
a  harmonious  exercise. 

Boris  Sidis  has  an  interesting  paper  called  **  A  Study  of 
the  Mob."  He  finds  the  secret  of  mob  ix>wer  and  mob 
organization  in  hypnotization.  The  specific  mode  of 
mesmerizing  is  that  accomplished  by  monotony.  He 
says  :  **  Wherever  we  find  uniformity  of  life,  there  we 
invariably  meet  with  mobs ;  wherever  the  environment 
is  montonous,  there  men  are  trained,  by  their  very  mode 
of  life,  to  be  good  subjects  for  social  hypnotization,  and  not 
only  are  they  thus  prei>ared  for  hypnotization,  but  they 
are  frequently  hypnotized  by  the  monotonous  environ- 
ment itself.  They  require  only  a  hero  to  obey  and  thus 
to  become  a  mob." 

THE  NEW   SCIENCE  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  extensively  from  the 
article  by  Charles  Morris  on  Asiatic  railroads.  The 
current  number  of  the  New  Science  also  contains  a 
posthumous  essay  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Cowell  on 
**  The  Union  of  Astronomy  and  Geology,"  a  discussion  of 
the  dangers  of  examinations  by  Major-General  Drayson, 
F.R.A.S.,  "The  Amateur  in  Science."  by  Grant  Allen, 
♦*The  World^s  Cables,"  by  Major  Moses  P.  Handy,  nnd 
several  other  papers  of  a  popular  scientific  character, 
together  with  interesting  notes  of  progress,  book  no- 
tices, etc. 
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THE  FORUM. 

THE  ootmments  of  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  on 
the  Strike  Oommission's  report,  Mr.  Schooler's 
discuaBion  of  the  dangers  in  onr  method  of  electing  Presi- 
dentSi  the  answer  given  by  David  A.  Wells  to  the  qnes- 
tion  **.Is  the  Income  Tax  XJnconstitational  ?**  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Eastman's  article  on  traveling  libraries  are  reviewed 
in  another  department. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  oontribatee  a 
thonghtfnl  paper  on  the  apparent  shifting  of  oar  moral  ' 
standards,  made  evident  especially  in  current  views  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  laws  and  the  conse- 
quent jnstification  of  law-breaking.  '*  The  reign  of  law, 
the  regime  of  ballots  instead  of  bnllets,  is  the  triumph  of 
the  organized  many  over  the  powerful  few ;  to  teach  the 
nation  that  there  is  any  better  way  of  reaching  its  ends 
than  l^  discussion  and  legislation  is  to  give  np,  and  to  go 
back  to  the  '  law  of  might '  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

In  the  fifth  of  his  series  of  ''Studies  of  the  Great  Vic- 
torian Writers,"  Frederic  Harrison  makes  an  effective 
plea  for  a  more  discriminating  Dickens  cult.  **The 
young  and  the  uncritical  make  too  much  of  Charles 
Dickens  when  they  f^  to  distinguish  between  his  best 
and  his  worst  Their  fastidious  seniors  make  too  little 
of  him  when  they  note  his  many  shortcomings  and  fail 
to  see  that  in  certain  elements  of  humor  he  has  no  equal 
and  no  rival.  If  we  mean  Charles  Dickens  to  live  we 
must  fix  our  eye  on  these  supreme  gifts  alone.** 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  presents  a  careful  study  in  '*  The 
Anatomy  of  a  Tenement  Street.**  If  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  street  is  to  bo  raised  he  would  not  have  it  loee 
all  the  human  qualities  it  now  has,  along  with  the  low 
standard.  "  The  stupid,  comfortable,  self-satisfied,  unso- 
cial respectability  of  the  city  middle  classes  is  not  a  result 
to  make  large  sacrifices  for.** 

Capt.  Henry  King,  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democratj 
gives  some  interesting  information  about  the  pay  of 
American  journalists,  and  concludes  that  the  situation  is 
more  hopeful  than  is  commonly  supposed.  "  There  are  not 
so  many  journalists  as  there  are  lawyers  and  physicians 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  more  per  year  ;  but  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  journalists  than  of  either  lawyers 
or  physicians  with  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $8,C00 
per  year.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  journalists  work 
for  salaries  as  low  as  $500  per  year  ;  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  ministers  who  have  to  be  content  with  that 
meagre  stipend.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  is  only  $8C0 
per  year,  or  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  that  of 
journalists  employed  on  daily  newspapei-s.** 

In  an  article  on  "Motherhood  and  Citizenship**  Mrs. 
Spencer  Trask  takes  this  position  : 

**  As  long  as  men  are  unjust  to  women,  carelessly  self- 
ish and  cruel,  as  they  too  often  are,  woman  is  sending 
forth  proofs  to  the  world  of  her  own  incapacity  and  fail- 
ure. And  she  has  no  right  to  ask,— nay,  by  her  revealed 
lack  of  a  sense  of  justice,  she  forfeits  her  right  to  ask,— 
to  be  made  ruler  over  more  things  until  she  has  been 
faithful  to  those  already  committed  to  her  charge.** 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  considering  '*  The  In- 
creasing Cost  of  Collegiate  Education,**  suggests  that  if 
the  tuition  fee  could  be  increased  to  $500  it  would  simply 
represent  what  the  education  costs,  and  many  men  in 
college  would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  it,  while  the 
college  would  then  be  able  to  educate  men  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  such  a  fee  at  a  very  small  oost. 

OTHER  ARTIOLES. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Gamett  adduces  arguments  to  show  that 
the  value  of  gold  has  not  appreciated.    Mr.  John  Trevor, 


founder  of  the  so-called  Labor  Church,  in  England,  out- 
lines the  purposes  of  his  organization.  Prof.;  Paul 
Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  vigorooidy  attacks 
the  proposition  to  teach  ancient  Oreek  through  the 
modem  tongue.  Major  Powell  discusses  the  in-oblem  of 
Indian  education. 


THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  *^  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  ** 
will  be  found  quotations  from  **  The  Toung  Czar  and 
His  Advisers,'*  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  ''The 
Future  of  Gold,**  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  *•  Our 
Trade  with  China,'*  by  Worthington  C.  Ford. 

Albert  D.  Vandam  begins  in  the  January  number  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  personal  history  of  the  Second 
Empire  in  France ;  the  first  paper  describes  the  influence 
of  '*  the  Napoleonic  legend,*'  and  its  method  tsaanecdotal 
and  quite  ioformal.  The  series  promisee  much  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  nineteenth  century  French 
history. 

Dr.  Cyrus Edson utters  a  vigorous  protestagainst  the 
practice  of  **  nagging  **  between  husband  and  wtf^,  the 
results  of  which  he  describes  in  certain  of  their  scientific 
aspects.  The  children.  Dr.  Edson  says,  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  nagging  evil. 

"  What  remedy  is  there  I  I  say  regretfully,  there  is 
none  whatever  except  public  opinion.  Those  who  suffer, 
if  they  be  adults,  shrink  from  facing  their  misery,  and  if 
they  are  children,  they  know  of  no  appeal.  There  is, 
however,  a  duty  which  should  bo  regarded  as  sacred.  If 
there  are  children,  and  if  the  wife  or  husband  be  a  nag- 
ger, then  the  other  should  do  something  to  protect  the 
little  ones.  He  or  she  who  refuses  is  as  guilty  toward 
them  as  is  their  torturer.  I  may  say  more  guilty,  because ' 
she  or  he  knows  from  personal  experience  what  the  tort- 
ure is.  The  little  ones  can  have  no  other  friend  ;  no  one 
else  knows ;  no  one  else  can  interfere." 

Commenting  on  *^  What  Paul  Bourget  thinks  of  us,* 
our  own  "  Mark  Twain  **  makes  a  few  sage  generaliza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  visitors  : 

'*The  observer  of  peoples  has  to  be  a  classifier,  a 
grouper,  a  deducer,  a  generalizer,  a  pyschologizer  ;  and 
first  and  last,  a  thinker.  He  has  to  be  all  these,  and  when 
he  is  at  home,  observing  his  own  folk,  he  is  often  able  to 
prove  competency.  But  history  has  shown  that  when  he 
is  abroad  observing  unfiuniliar  peoples,  the  chancos  are 
heavily  against  him.  He  is  then  a  naturalist  observing  a 
bug  ;  with  no  more  than  a  naturalist*s  chance  of  being 
able  to  tell  the  bug  anything  new  about  itself,  and  no 
more  than  a  naturalist's  chance  of  being  able  to  teach  it 
any  new  ways  which  it  will  prefer  to  its  own." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Ex-Governor  Le welling,  of  Kansas,  writes  on  '*  Prob- 
lems Before  the  Western  Farmer,"  giving  expression  to 
the  current  Populist  explanations  of  the  industrial  de- 
pression. Lieut.-Col.  William  Ludlow  compares  the  mili- 
tary 83rstems  of  Europe  and  America.  Edward  Kemble, 
president  of  the  6ost(?n  Chamber  of  Commerce,  replies  to 
an  article  on  our  navigation  laws  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Cramp  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revietv  ;  Mr.  Kemble 
urges  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  present  restrictions, 
and  opposes  subsidies.  The  Earl' of  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham discusses  the  new  "  death  duties,"  or  inheritance 
taxes,  imposed  by  the  British  government,  treating  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Opposition.  Ex- 
Speaker  Beed  discourses  on  *' Historic  Political  Up- 
heavals." 


THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REl^lElVS. 


THE  ARENA. 

ELSEWHERE  will  be  found  a  review  of  the  Bev.  F. 
'   M.  QoodohUd'8  description  of  the   Philadelphia 
Bweat-ehepB. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage  writes  appreciatively  of  the 
religion  in  Longfellow's  poetry.  Virchand  R.  Qandhi 
retoma  to  his  examination  of  the  claims  of  C^jristian 
missions  in  India,  JoA  makes  many  severe  criticisms  on 
.the  methods  of  missionaries  in  that  conntry.  Helen  H. 
Gardener,  in  "Japan :  Onr  Little  Neighbor  in  the  East,'' » 
pcints  out  some  of  the  traits  which  entitle  that  nation  to 
be  regarded  as  a  civilized  power. 

In  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  political 
science  to  a  student  seeking  light  on  politics  as  a  career, 
Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  sets  forth  certain  needed  reforms 
in  our  political  machinery,  among  which  Mr.  McCrackan 
gives  first  place,  of  course,  to  direct  legislation  and  pro- 
portional representalion.  James  G.  Clark  discusses  **  The 
Coming  Industrial  Order  **— -socialism.  The  editor  of  the 
magazine,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  contributes  a  study  of  **  The 
Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  is  analyzed.  A  valuable  bibliographical 
article  on  **  Charity,  Old  and  New,''  forms  the  last  of  the 
special  features  of  the  number,  which  are  supplemented 
by  the  regular  department,  "  Books  of  the  Day." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  QyARTERLIES. 

THE  current  numbers  of  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly ^  edited  by  the  Columbia  faculty,  and  the 
JoumcU  of  Political  Economy^  issued  by  the  department 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  typical  of 
tbe  excellence  maintained  by  these  periodicals  both  in 
the  quality  of  the  contributed  articles  and  in  the  general 
ability  of  editorial  management.  The  former  review  has 
articles  by  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  on  the  new 
tariff,  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  on  the  income  tax,  by 
Prof.  R,  Mayo-Smith  on  the  assimilation  of  nationalities, 
and  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Weeks  on  negro  suffrage  ;  Dr.  Maurice 
Vauthier,  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  presents  a  very 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  new  Belgian  constitution. 
The  Chicago  periodical  has  discussions  of  state  railways 
in  Australia,  the  nature  of  sociology,  the  customs-revenue 
S3rBtem,  and  state-aided  railroads  in  Missouri ;  Prof.  J. 
Lawrence  Laughlin  gives  an  exi>osition  of  the  Baltimore 
plan  of  bank  issues.  Of  the  two  quarterlies,  the  Polit- 
ical Science  is  the  stronger  in  its  department  of  book  re- 
views, perhaps ;  the  Chicago  Journal  confines  itself 
strictly  to  the  field  of  economics,  and  especially  to  the 
treatment  of  American  problems. 

The  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  appears 
very  late  in  January.  B5hm-Bawerk,  the  Austrian 
economist,  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  ^*  The  Positive 
Theory  of  Capital  and  its  Critics."  Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane 
writes  ou  the  duties  which  professional  economists  owe 
to  the  gjeneral  public.  W.  Warde  Fowler  contributes  an 
interesting  "Study  of  a  Typical  Mediseval  Village" 
Some  valuable  information  about  Glasgow  and  its  mu- 
nicipal isdustriee  is  furnished  by  Prof.  William  Smart. 
The  minor  articles,  notes  and  memoranda  are  of  the 
usual  special  character.  The  Quarterly  Journal  does 
not  publish  formal  book  reviews. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

The  AnncUs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  te  not  strictly  a  university  publication,  nor 
is  it  a  quarterly ;  still,  its  character  is  such  that  it  natu- 


rally falls  in  the  same  group  with  the  periodicals  just  men- 
tioned.  It  appears  every  other  month  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  published  at  Philadelphia,  the  headquarten 
of  the  Academy ;  the  editors  are  all  connected  with  iht 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  another  department  we 
have  reviewed  Mr.  Edward  Porritt*s  account  of  the  break 
up  of  the  English  party  system,  and  "  How  to  Save  Bi- 
metallism ^  by  the  Due  de  Noaill^  ;  in  the  same  (January) 
number  Professor  Patten  discusses  "Economics  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools;"  "Money  and  Bank  Credits  in  the 
United  States"  is  the  subject  of  an  article,  which  we  also 
quote  among  our  "Leading  Articles,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Williams,  of  Baltimore.  The  Annals  makes  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  its  book  deixirtment. 


THEOLOGICAL   REVIEWS. 

THE  reli<>ious  quarterlies  begin  the  year  with  their 
usual  formidable  array  of  solid  articles.  Subjects 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  study  and  church  history 
seem  to  take  an  increasingly  prominent  place  in  the 
tables  of  contents,  while  purely  speculative  theology  oc- 
cupies relatively  less  space  in  these  periodicals  than 
formerly.  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  con- 
tains articles  on  such  topics  as  "  The  Origin  imd  Compo- 
sition of  Genesis"  (Prof.  Edwin  Cone  Bissell),  "The 
History  of  Clement"  (Ernest  C.  Richardson),  "The 
E  irliest  Quotation  of  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture  "^ 
(Dunlop  Moore),  "Dr.  McCosh  and  Dr.  Shedd"  (Ben- 
jamin B.  Warfleld),  and  critical  notes  on  recent  theolog- 
ical literature. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  representing  the  Southern 
branch  ol  that  denomination,  has  discussions  by  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Dabney,  Dr.  Warfleld,  Dr.  Hoge,  and  other 
eminent  Presbyterian  authorities. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly ,  published  at  Gettysburg,  Pa, 
is  read  by  the  clergy  of  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  the  country  ;  it  is  edited  in  a  thoroughly 
catholic  spirit,  and  the  contributed  articles  have  far  more 
than  a  sectarian  interest. 

The  Methodist  Review  (bi-monthly),  in  its  January  num- 
ber, presents  a  group  of  especially  able  articles.  Prof. 
Borden  P.  Bowne.discusses  "  Natural  and  Supernatural ; " 
"  John  Ruskin  :  a  6tudy  in  Love  and  Religion  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  paper  by  the  Rev.  John  Telford,  of 
England ;  Prof.  John  Poucher  treats  of  "  The  Humane 
Spirit  in  Hebrew  Legislation."  The  various  editorial  de- 
pai*tments  are  well  sustained. 


THE   MAGAZINE  OF  TRAVEL. 

ON  January  15, 1895,  there  appeared  a  new  candidate 
in  the  field  of  monthly  journals— the  Magazine  of 
Travel.  Mr.  E.  H.  Talbott,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
latest  arrival,  was  the  founder  and  owner  of  the  success- 
ful Railway  Age,  and  should,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as 
an  auspicious  father  of  this  tourist  periodical.  The  Maga- 
zine of  Travel  will  aim  to  tell  the  significant  results  of 
the  great  transportation  enterprises  all  over  the  worid,  to 
piciture  and  describe  the  natunil  beauties  of  the  favored 
resort  localities,  and  to  aid  people  in  making  the  journeys 
ef  recreation.  The  first  ntmiber  contains  an  article  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  comparing  American  and  foreign 
travel.  Theodore  Roosevelt  tells  about  hunting  in  the 
West,  and  Dr  Edwin  Fowler,  under  the  title  "The  New 
Education,"  shows  the  possibilities  of  historical  and  geo* 
graphical  study  in  pilgrimages  and  jaunts. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

SEVERAL  of  the  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
are  notioed  elsewhere. 

TRXBUTX  TO  CBI8PI. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden«  encouraged  by  the  recent  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  press  on  Crispi,  joins  in  the 
choms  of  eulogy.  This  is  his  estimate  of  the  Italian  Pre- 
mier :  *' If  keenness  and  broadness  of  intellect,  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  afTairs,  fearlessness  and  incorruptibility, 
patriotism  that  is  a  passion,  fidelity  to  friends  that  never 
wavers  and  disdain  of  enemies  so  complete  that  vengeance 
ofTers  no  temptation— if  these  things  make  a  great  man, 
there  have  been  few  greater  men  than  Francesco  Crispi, 
the  conspirator,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  patriot, 
the  last  of  the  heroes  who  made  Italy.*^ 

THB  PAIlfTINaS  OF  POMPXU. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy  writes  an  interesting  article  upon  the 
paintings  of  Pomi>eii,  confining  himself  principally  to  the 
recently  uncovered  frescoes  in  the  room  of  Queen  Marga- 
ret at  Pompeii :  **  With  the  paintings  of  the  room  of  Queen 
Margaret  before  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gneco- 
Roman  decorative  painters  were  colorists  of  the  first 
order  ;  that,  having  great  personal  ddll,  and  an  admira- 
bly systematiced  color  scheme,  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducfng  work  that  was  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate,  and 
that,  in  the  matter  of  color,  has  never  been  excelled  in 
the  whole  history  of  art.**  He  laments  that  these  vivid 
and  beautiful  paintings  which  have  survived  earthquake 
and  the  ashes  of  the  burning  mountain,  are  perishing  now 
almost  unnoticed  from  sheer  neglect. 

OOIfFKBSION  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  KlTGLAirD. 

Oanon  Teignmouth  Shore  has  a  very  elaborate  article, 
full  of  quotations  from  authorities,  intended  to  elucidate 
the  question  :  '*  Is  the  inculcation  of  the  practice  of  auric- 
ular confession  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ?" 
The  Canon  maintains  that  no  one  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind  can  read  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Homilies,  the  Articles 
and  the  Canons  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
those  who  compiled  them,  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that :  "  The  Church  does  not  enforce  in  any  case 
what  is  technically  known  as  auricular  confession  ;  she 
does  not  even  recommend  it ;  indeed  the  abandonment  of 
all  those  Instructions  regarding  it  which  were  contained 
in  the  earlier  Service  Books,  and  the  introduction  instead 
of  the  inrimitive  practice  of  general  public  confession  and 
absolution,  is  a  discouragement  of  it  which  amounts  to 
practical  prohibition.'^ 

THX  RESULT  OF  THE  VICTORT  OF  JAPAN. 

Prof.  Robert  K.  Douglas  in  an  article  on  **  The  Triumph 
of  Japan, **  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
reonltB  of  the  Japanese  victories :  "  The  Sick  Man  of  the 
Ba«t  will  be  obliged  to  march  on  the  lines  of  civilization 
and  improvement,  and  the  present  torpid  empire,  with 
its  iadnitrious  population  and  internal  wealth,  will  begin  a 
new  page  of  Eastern  history.  Large  indemnities  will 
also,  doubtless,  have  to  be  paid,  but  above  all,  the  re- 
OTgmnixation  of  Corea  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Japan. 
Even  judged  \sy  an  Oriental  standard,  the  government  of 
that  country  cannot  escape  from  the  charge  of  support- 
ing a  system  which  is  at  once  corrupt  and  oppressive, 
and  in  the  interests  of  humanity  a  strong  reforming  hand 
is  required  to  crush  out  its  iniquities.  Political  considera- 
tiooB  preclude  the  possibiKty  of  any  European  power  ao- 
oepting  the  olBce  of  reformer." 


THE  POSITION  OF  MUSSULMAN  WOMEN. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  J.  Gat  nett  writes  enthusiastically  con- 
cerning the  liberties  and  privilegfes  enjoyed  by  women  in 
Mussulman  lands,  or  at  least  in  Turkey,  with  which  she 
seems  to  bo  most  familiar.  Her  article  ib  intended  to 
refute  **  three  erroneous  assumptions :  First,  that  the  re- 
ligious position  of  Moslem  women  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Moslem  men  ;  secondly,  that  not  only  the  legal  rights 
of  women  in  Islamiyeh  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
women  in  Christendom,  but  that,  before  the  recent  enact- 
ments in  this  country  with  regiso^  to  married  women's 
property,  the  legal  position  of  the  M  sleo  woman  was 
even  superior  to  that  of  her  Christian  sisters  in  the 
West ;  thirdly,  that  the  possession  of  such  legal  rights  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  'degraded 
slavery'  to  which  every  Moslem  woman  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  condemned ;  and  that,  as  a  natural  result  of 
the  possession  of  these  rights,  women  under  Islam  enjoy, 
in  many  respects,  an  exceptional  degree  of  personal  in- 
dependence. Yet,  notwithstanding  that  Modem  women 
have  so  long  enjoyed  all  these  advantages,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  far  behind  the 
women  of  Christendom.'' 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THE  most  notable  articles  in  the  Conteifiporary  Re- 
view are  Mrs.  Ireland's  *'  Recollections  of  Mr. 
Fronde  "  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  article  on  *»  The  Work 
of  the  London  County  Council,'-'  both  of  which  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  PURITANISM. 

Professor  J.  W.  Hales  has  an  article  ui>on  the  relations 
which  existed  between  Shakespeare  and  his  Puritan 
townsfolk.  Stratford-on-Avon,  it  seems,  was  the  very 
hotbed  of  militant  Puritanism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Although  the  municipality  punished 
with  fines  the  performance  of  plays  and  interludes  the 
great  dramatist  showed  no  resentment,  at  least  in 
his  plays,  which  contain  next  to  no  reference  to  Puritan- 
ism. He  entertained  at  least  one  itinerant  Puritan 
preacher  at  his  house,  and  regaled  him  with  sack  and 
claret.  Professor  Hales  explains  the  relations  between 
Shakespeare  and  Puritanism  as  follows  :  **  Shakespeare 
took  no  part  in  the  Puritan-baiting  that  became  a  favorite 
dramatic  pastime.  And  this  forbearance  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  not  only  by  the  general  fairness  rnd  compre- 
hensive sympathy  of  his  nature— by  his  splendid  inca- 
pacity to  believe  only  ill  of  a  large  section  of  his  fellow 
creatures  and  his  fellow  Englishmen— by  his  'innate 
repugnance  to  mere  abuse  and  vilification,  but  also  hy  the 
fact,  emphasized  in  the  t^^per,  that  at  Stratford  he  was 
brought  into  such  close  and  intimate  contact  and  ac- 
quaintance with  so  many  specimens,  public  and  private, 
of  the  Puritan  breed.  Shakespeare's  own  elder  daughter 
was  a  Puritan,  at  least  after  her  marriage,  probably 
enough  before,  as  Puritan  preachers  were  rif^  in  tbe 
place." 

CANON  KNOX  UTTLB  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Canon  Knox  Little  has  a  paper  upon  **  The  Moral  As- 
pect of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,"  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  disestablishment  does  not  matter  much, 
but  that  disendowment  would  play  the  mischief  with  the 
Church  :  **  Cripple  the  Church  in  her  resources,  you  neces- 
sarily cripple  her  power  of  work.  Will  Iftie  teaching,  the 
consolation,  the  religious  education,  the  social  and  moral 
help  she  gives— will  this  be  compensated  for  by  a  tem- 
porary lowering  of  the  rates,  or  an  improvement  in  the 
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mending  of  some  roads— say,  in  Wales  f  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  measure  of  such  glaring  and  fatal  injustice 
as  disendow  nient  would  bo,  except  the  satisfaction 
of  some  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  among  a  certain 
number  of  opponents.  This  is  scarcely  a  motive  for  seri- 
ous legislation  which  should  move  a  great  people  ;  whilst 
disestablishment,  if  resolved  upon,  would  be  indeed  a 
miftfortune  to  the  people  but  not  an  injustice— disendow- 
ment  would  be  morally  indefensible,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
wanton  waste.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  English  people, 
when  once  they  fully  face  the  question,  will  never  permit 
so  great  a  wrong." 

RUSSIA   AND   ENGLAND. 

Canon  Malcolm  MacCoU  rewrites,  bringing  up  to  date, 
a  chapter  in  his  book  on  the  Eastern  question  which  was 
published  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  pleads  for  an 
Anglo-Russian  alliance,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
purchase  it  by  admitting  the  Russian  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean  :  **  If  British  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean be  essential  to  our  defense  of  India,  then  France 
is  the  foe  to  be  feared,  not  Russia.  If  we  play  our  cards 
well,  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  friend  than  the  antagonist  of  Eng- 
land. The  friendship  of  Russia  would  be  most  valuable 
to  us,  for  it  is  on  our  mutual  antagonism  that  the  ad- 
versaries of  BiDgland,  in  Egjrpt  and  elsewhere,  rely.  And 
our  friendship  will  be  still  more  valViable  to  Russia.  Let 
it  go  forth  through  the  bazaars  of  the  East  that  there  is 
a  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and 
we  should  have  no  difficulties  in  India,  nor  Russia  in 
Central  Asia.  Financially,  too,  such  an  understanding 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Russia.  While  I  am 
writing  her  statesmen  are  rejoicing  at  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  borrow  money  since  Lord  Rosebery  an- 
nounced the  rapprochement  with  England*  We  have 
for  years  past  been  so  complaisant  toward  France  that 
she  apparently  thinks  that  she  may  take  any  liberty  with 
Uft  with  impunity." 

OOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  CANADA. 

In  an  article  on  the  recent  Colonial  Conference  Mr. 
Gk>ldwin  Smith  repeats  once  more  his  reasons  for  disbe- 
lievmg  in  the  continuance  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and 
winds  up  as  follows :  "  The  British  public,  if  it  wishes  to 
form  a  safe  judgment  on  this  case,  must  bring  itself  to 
believe  that  an  Englishman,  heartily  loyal  to  his  country, 
prizing  above  all  things  her  interest  and  her  honor,  as 
proud  as  any  of  her  sons  can  be  of  her  glories  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  and.  above  all,  of  her  glories  in  the  field 
of  colonization,  may,  with  all  the  facts  daily  before  his 
eyes,  be  sincerely  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  her  when  She  bestows  her  blessing  upon  the  reunion 
of  her  race  in  America,  renews  the  bond  of  afTection  with 
the  whole  of  it,  and,  in  emancipating  a  dependency,  shows 
herself  indeed  to  be  the  mother  of  free  nations." 

THB  NBW  SECULARISM. 

Under  the  title  of  '*  The  New  Secularism,"  Mr.  Walter 
Walnb,  of  Newcastle,  takes  up  his  parable  against  the 
Labor  Churches  which  are  springing  up  in  England  under 
the  wing  of  the  Independent  Labor  party.  He  says  that 
the  new  Labor  Church  is  but  the  old  Secularism  writ 
large.  Mr.  Walsh  sums  up  his  indictment  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  :  **  The  three  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  Churches  are  the  ordinances, 
the  Bible,  and  the  historic  Christ.  But  the  Labor  Church 
has  no  ordinances,  not  even  the  shadowy  imitation  of 
them  practiced  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Elsmere  brother- 
hood.   It  has  no  Bible  ;  it  culls  its  public  readings  from 


all  literature.  It  has  no  Christ ;  it  desires  to  be  disUnctiy 
dissociated  from  all  that  we  connect  with  that  name. 
Absolutely,  it  breaks  with  the  past  and  appeals  to 
men  on  the  simple  ground  of  modem  life  and  mod- 
em necessities.  Here  Is  one  of  the  chief  chanuster- 
istics  of  the  old  Secularism  brought  to  iwrfectim  in 
the  higher  modem  'evolution.  By  its  absolute  silence 
the  new  religion  of  Socialism  declares  that  the  life 
that  now  is  is  sufficient,  and  that  to  live  for  this  life 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Beyond  doubt  this  is  to 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  new  school  of  Secular- 
ism. In  its  eagerness  to  insist  ui>on  an  adequate  suste- 
nance for  the  body  it  is  ready  to  relii  quish  the  hopes  of  the 
spirit  and  to  deprive  the  bereaved  mourner  of  the  conso- 
lations of  a  hereafter." 


THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

MR.  W.  E.  HENLEY,  hite  of  the  National  Observer, 
issues  the  first  number  of  the  New  Review  for  the 
New  Year.  It  is  a  very  strong  number,  its  weakest 
point  being  a  very  meagre  article  on  the  British  Navy. 
The  note  of  the  new  editor  is  visible  enough  throughout 
the  magazine.  It  opens  with  a  short  story  dealing  with 
the  eternal  question  of  the  relations  of  man  and  woman, 
and  closes  with  another  story  entitled  "  The  Time  Ma- 
chine,** an  ingenious  attempt  to  describe  what  w^uld 
happen  if  a  machine  were  invented  by  which  we  could 
travel  backward  and  forward  in  time. 

WANTED,    A   NEW   CHARI.BS   U. 

Mr.  Ot.  S.  Street  writes  an  ingenious  and  psmdozica] 
article  which  is  intended  to  express  and  to  support  the 
conviction  that  the  third  Stuart  was  the  best  king  Eng- 
hind  has  ever  had— an  ideal  king  if  rightly  appreliended. 
The  chief  reason  why  he  longs  for  another  Charles  n  is 
because  the  merry  monarch  was  a  kind  of  seventeenth 
century  Oscar  Wilde.  He  says ;  "  Courtesy,  gayety  and  a 
love  of  beautiful  things— these  are  virtues  as  well  as 
chastity.  They  have  been  neglected  in  England,  and  a 
figurehead  king  (the  modem  English  conception  of  a  king) 
can  do  no  better  than  enforce  them.  The  efTect  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  n  was  to  humanize  manners,  to  make  art  ap- 
preciated and  artists  of  all  sorts  honored ;  and  this  was 
due  to  the  rare  oombinat'on  in  himself  of  a  gennine 
and  natural  love  of  art,  of  a  perfect  manner  (the  two  a^ 
not  always  found  together),  and  of  an  understanding  and 
a  sjrmpathy  which  enabled  him  to  win  for  his  objects 
sympathy  and  understanding.  No  king  of  our  days 
could  diminish  our  i>o1itical  worth,  and  our  morality  is. 
safe  in  the  hands  of  its  agreeable  protectors.  I  would 
like  to  see  in  England  such  a  king  as  Charles  H.** 

THE  ANOLO-RU88IAN  ENTENTE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  once  more  raises  a  wail  over 
England's  neglect  to  strike  up  a  fighting  alliance  with  the 
Central  European  powers:  ** Seriously  as  it  has  been 
announced  and  debated  as  a  new  departure,  the  *  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  England  *  was  never  more 
perhaps,  than  an  interchange  of  goodwill— the  mutual  ex- 
pression of  a  desire,  sincerely  felt,  to  carry  out  the  in- 
evitable rivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  good  faith  and  good 
temper.  If  it  was  more  than  that,  every  wise  English- 
man will  prepare  for  disappointment." 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  DARDANELLES. 

"Diplomatist"  writing  on  the  Armenian  question,  di- 
verges from  Armenia  to  discuss  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  He  thinks  that  the  present  moment  is  op- 
portune for  raising  the  question  which  he  admits  the  Sol- 
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tan  is  very  reluctant  to  face  :  *'  Russia  wants  a  free 
passa^  tlirouga  the  Dardanelles.  For  a  long  time  she 
coveted  this  privilege  for  herself  alone  ;  buc  there  is  the 
beet  of  reasons  for  believing  that  she  would  now  gladly 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  waterway  to  all  the  world. 
The  Sultan  would  object.  But  his  resistance  would  be 
•abortive  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  of  combined  Russia 
•and  QreaX  Britain.  His  enforced  acceptance  of  the  de- 
Diand  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  him—though 
this«  perhaps,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  realize.  As 
for  objections,  it  is  true  that  such  a  policy  would  involve 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  fleet.  It  would  be  essential 
that  we  should  maintain  a  strong  Black  Sea  squadron.*' 
'  In  the  opinion  of  **  Diplomatist"  **  England  Has  an  op- 
portunity now,  which  may  never  come  her  way  again,  of 
settling  a  difficulty  which,  if  allowed  to  develop  much 
longer,  will  prove  more  fruitful  of  mischief  than  any 
-with  which  she  has  been  confronted  for  a  generation  or 
more." 

IBSEN'S  NSW  PLAY. 

Mr.  Stevens,  writing  on  the  **  New  Ibsen,**  says :  "  In 
XitUe  Eyolf*  Ibsen's  psychology  is  much  and  good. 
There  could  hardly  be  anything  better  than  the  first  act, 
except  the  second.  The  first  act  states  the  case.  Here  is 
■»  mother  and  a  father,  both  weak— the  mother  in  intel- 
lect, the  father  in  purpose  and  feeling.  With  both  it  is 
the  weakness,  the  unequipped  incapacity  for  life,  of  the 
unbalanced  mind.  The  mother,  as  it  turns  out,  is  the 
•straighter,  the  more  respectable,  and  the  commoner  type. 
Her  small  heart  choked  up  with  an  appetent  love  of  Al- 
fred Allmers,  she  has  no  room  for  anything  else,  and  she 
^has  an  explosive  courage  that  lets  her  say  so.  Alfred 
^^roold  have  the  courage  also,  but  he  has  not  the  self- 
icnowledge.  In  width,  not  in  depth,  there  is  more  of  him 
to  know ;  he  does  not  know  it.  He  talks  mach  of  his 
life-work,  which  is  always  a  bad  sign  in  a  man  ;  he 
should  be  ready  with  it  when  anybody  pays  to  see,  but 
not  too  garrulous  of  it  to  himself.  So  the  wretched  All- 
mers at  one  minute  feels  himself  capable  of  a  batch  of  new 
life-works  besides  his  book  ;  next  moment  he  can  on  no 
terms  have  another  Itfe-work  than  Eyolf  ;  and  the  next 
he  is  quite  cheerfully  prepared  to  bisect  it  and  apportion 
the  other  half  to  Rita.  Then  the  crash  comes  and  the  re- 
nonelees  analysis  begins.  Ibsen  digs  up  the  soul  by  the 
Tosts  to  see  how  it  grows.  And  if  any  stronger,  truer, 
0x4.  profounder  picture  was  ever  made  of  the  bereave- 
^neat  of  weak  natures  and  incomi>etent  parents -and  they 
^ve  many  points  of  coincidence  with  the  strong  and  able 
. — the  world  seems  somehow  to  have  lost  count  of  it. 
This  story  of  Alfred  and  Rita  would  have  been  better 
told  in  a  noveL  But  it  is  a  masterpiece  none  the  less,  and 
it  is  bettor  to  have  it  in  a  play  than  not  to  have  it  at  all.** 


attempt  to  secure  decent  and  healthy  school  houses  for 
the  hve  million  children  in  Oreat  Britain  who  attend 
elementary  schools.  The  first  place  in  the  Heview  is  given 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt'8  defense  of  his  book,  "  The  Ruling 
Races  of  Prehistoric  Times." 


fTHE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

TH5  Westminster  Review  opens  with  an  obituary  no- 
ttice  of  its  late  editor,  Dr.  Chapman.  His  widow, 
'^Mrs.  Hannah  Chapman,  will  write  his  biography.  He 
^was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  close  to  the  grave  of 
{George  Eliot.  The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  is  a  plea  for  a  newer  Trades  Unionism,  which 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  S^ves,  entitled  "Why  New  Zealand 
Women  Gtet  the  Franchise."  It  is  a  very  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  condition  of  the  colonists.  Of  the  30,000 
wives  in  New  Zealand,  at  least  90  per  cent.,  say^  Mr. 
Reeves,  manage  their  homes  without  paid  help.  An  arti- 
cle entitled  *•  The  Struggle  for  a  Healthy  School,"  although 
brief,  describes  ,whi^  Mr.  Acland  has  been  doing  in  his 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  is  a  capital  num- 
ber.   We  notice  elsewhere  at  length  several  of  the  ' 
more  important  articles. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SHOPPING. 

Lady  Jeune  in  a  pleasantly  written  article  discusses 
the  favorite  amusement  of  many  women,  and  maintains 
that  one  reason  why  they  are  tempted  to  spend  more 
money  than  before  is  because  salesmen  have  largely  been 
superseded  by  saleswomen.  Lady  Jeune  says :  *' Women 
are  much  quicker  than  men,  and  they  understand  so 
much  more  readily  what  other  women  want ;  they  can 
enter  into  the  little  troubles  of  their  customers ;  they  can 
fathom  the  agony  of  despair  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
colors,  the  alternative  trimmings,  the  duration  of  a 
fashion,  the  depths  of  a  woman^s  purse^  and,  more  im- 
portant than  all,  the  question  as  to  the  becomingness  of 
a  dress,  or  a  combination  of  material  to  the  would-be 
wearer.  No  man  can  understand  aU  these  little  refine- 
ments ;  his  nature  is  too  gross,  too  materiaL" 

SOME  LESSONS  OP  THE  TALU  FIOHT. 

Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot  writing  on  the  collapse  of 
the  Chinese  Navy,  points  out  that  the  fight  off  the  Yalu 
River,  the  first  battle  between  squadrons  i^th  modem 
armaments,  has  many  important  lessons  for  the  naval 
powers,  and  especially  for  England.  It  was  practically 
determined  by  the  gun,  but  the  inflammable  properties 
of  shell  played  an  important  p  rt.  It  is  the  internal  fit- 
tings which  will  be  ignited,  if  of  inflammable  materials, 
by  these  small,  quick-firing  shells.  Hence  wood  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible.  Cabin  bulkheads  and  fittings 
should  be  of  iron,  and  even  wooden  decks  must  disap- 
pear. 

**  Clearly,  we  should  take  a  lesson  from  this  battle  In 
the  i>rovision  of  rapid-fire  guns.  How  do  ^e  stand  at 
the  present  moment  ?  We  began  well  in  taking  up  the 
system  with  new  or-1  nance,  but  did  not  apply  it  to  the 
older  guns.  Though  the  chief  damage  was  done  by  small 
ordnance,  the  effect  of  heavy  guns  at  close  quarters  was 
very  marked.  Tl^e  efficacy  of  armor  in  the  case  of  these 
Chinese  ships  was  fully  established.  It  preserved  the 
vital  parts  from  material  damage  and  the  principal  arma-  • 
ment  from  disablement,  though  these  vessels  were  struck 
more  than  a  hundred  times.'* 

TH#  CHARACTER   OF  TALLETRANTI. 

Mr.  Frederick  Clarke,  writing  on  Lady  Blennerhassett's 
memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  thinks  that  she  is  too  favorable 
to  the  prince.  He  says  :  **  By  all  means  let  justice  be 
done  to  him.  Let  us  recognize  to  the  full  what  Lady 
Blennerhassett  brings  out  so  clearly  in  her  weighty  and 
valuable  book— his  moderation,  his  sincere  love  of  peaoe, 
his  prescience,  his  clear-sightedness,  his  consistency  in 
spite  of  apparent  contradictions,  above  all,  his  marvelous 
good  sense.  But  let  us  be  careful  that  recognition  of  his 
merits,  and  th\B  strange  fascination  which  his  personality 
still  ezercisee,  do  not  lead  us  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
which  can  only  be  inroperly  ai>plied  to  men  of  a  higher 
stamp.  But  she  speaks  of  his  *  elevated  ideal  of  patriot- 
ism.' Can  the  author  of  the  apology  for  the  rising  of  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  the  blackmailer  of  the  American 
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enyoys,  the  unblushing  recipiant  of  bribes  from  all 
quarters,  the  silent  accomplice  of  the  murder  of  Uie  Duke 
of  £nghien,  be  justly  called  a  '  great '  patriot  i  If  so, 
what  epithet  are  we  to  reserve  for  statesmen  who  have 


rendered  equally  important  services  to  their  country  aad 
who  were  pure  of  heart  and  hand  ?  And  assuredly  there 
is  not  much  that  is  elevated,  in  the  sense  of  noUe  and 
high-minded,  about  Talleyrand." 


FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

ERNEST  LAVISSE,  the  Academician,  has  succeeded 
James  Darmesteter  in  the  co-editor6hip  of  this, 
the  youngest,  but  most  vigorous,  of  French  reviews. 

The  editors  are  performing  a  service  to  literature  in 
publishing  a  second  series  of  Balzac's  letters  to  Madame 
Hanska.  As  we  remarked  of  those  first  published,  they 
should  take  their  place  among  the  famous  love-letters  of 
the  world,  not  only  from  their  incomparable  beauty  of 
style,  but  because  they  lay  bare  to  the  reader  the  soul  and 
heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  students  of  life  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  contrast  to  the  letters  written  for  Madame 
Hanska's  own  eye  are  those  which  the  lady  was  evidently 
meant  to  share  with  her  husband.  As  is  well  known, 
twenty  years  passed  between  the  novelist's  first  meeting 
with  the  Russian  lady  to  whom  he  was  so  long  devoted 
and  their  marriage. 

Qaston  Paris  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter.  *'  A  great  light  has  gone  out  of  the 
world,  a  noble  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  past  ages  are  no 
longer  lit  up  by  a  great  intellect,  capable  of  also  summon- 
ing up  the  present  and  foreseeing  the  future.  **  So  begins 
M.  Paris's  fine  article. 

The  only  political  article  In  either  December  number 
of  the  Revue  is  by  Oiacometti.  It  deals  with  what  the 
writer  chooses  to  call  **The  Anglo-Prussian-Italian 
policy  from  1859  to  1894  ;  ^  although  his  article  is  in  re- 
ality a  violent  attack  on  and  answer  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden's 
late  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  qualifies  the 
^higlish  writer's  work  as  having  been  **  A  bestial  appeal 
to  the  worst  feelings  of  envy,  vanity,  and  covetousness 
common  to  humanity,  called  into  being  to  set  one  sister 
nation  (Italy)  against  another  (France)." 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  starts  with  the  last 
air  ever  written  by  (Jounod  ;  the  words  accompanying  it 
are  entitled  **  Repentance."  As  is  well  known,  the  great 
composer  was  fond  of  church  music,  and  devotional 
words  inspired  him  far  more  than  ordinary  verse. 

The  author  of  **An  Eminent  Politician"  contributes 
some  delightful  pages  on  his  friend  and  fellow  novelist, 
Anatole  France,  whose  •*  Thafe,"  **  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,"  and  excellent  critical  writing,  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  of  French  writers.  According  to  M. 
Rod,  Anatole  France  began  writing  some  twenty  years 
ago,  immediately  after  leaving  the  engineering  college 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Two  %mall  volumes 
of  verse  were  his  first  contribution  to  literature ;  then 
followed  some  short  stories,  "  Sylvestre  Bonnard "  and 
''Thais,"  which  last  may  be  said  to  have  made  the 
author's  reputation.  M.  Rod  speaks  both  as  an  admirer 
aud  a  critic  of  his  friend's  work ;  he  tells  us  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  man,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  peculiar  kind 
of  talent  or  genius  ;  M.  France  can  reconstitute  not  only 
the  pagan,  but  also  the  roedieeval  world,  in  which  his  last 
stories  and  studies  of  human  nature  are  laid. 

M.  Ernest  Daudet,  the  son  of  the  well-known  novelist, 
and  himself  a  thoughtful  critic  and  writer,  contributes 
a  curious  account  of  the  kidnapping  ctf  a  bishop— Mon- 
aeigneur  de  Fancemont— in  the  year  1806  by  the  militant 
Rojralists  of  that  day,  who  were  anxious  to  install  in  his 
|>laoe  his  pr^R^volution  predepeesor  Monseij^eur  Amelpt. 


The  Royalists  were  headed  by  a  remarkable  individual, 
named  La  Haye  St.  Hilaire.  a  famous  Chouan.  They  kid- 
napped the  bishop  during  one  of  his  parochial  visMatioDS, 
and  made  him  pay  an  enormous  ransom,  giving  him  a 
shock  from  which  he  was  long  in  recovering ;  and  yet, 
perchance  unknowingly,  M.  Daudet's  readers  cannot  but 
feel  sorry  for  the  Chouan  bandit  and  his  little  band  of* 
faithful  follewers,  who  were  one  by  one  tracked  remorse- 
lessly by  Bonaparte  and  his  agents.  La  Haye  St.  Hilaire 
was  himself  caught  by  the  treachery  of  a  spy,  and  de- 
fended himself  desperately,  only  to  be  finally  taken  and 
court  martialed,  and  shot  the  same  ni^ht,  on  account  of 
his  awful  wounds,  fastened  in  an  arm  chair.  He  was  only 
thirty,  and  his  group  of  friends  scarcely  older,  yet  for 
years  these  lovers  of  the  old  regime  defied  from  their 
Breton  fastnesses,  Bonaparte,  first  as  Consul  and  after  as 
Emperor,  carrying  with  them  the  secret  sympathies  of 
the  whole  population. 

THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

THE  December  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Rewue  9s^ 
decidedly  strong  in  fiction  and  biography.  Pierre 
Loti  concludes  his  travels  in  the  Desert  and  begins  his 
Jerusalem,  which  promises  to  give  a  marvelously  striking 
picture  of  the  Holy  Land  as  seen  through  French  eyes  to- 
day. Maeterlinck  (the  Belgian  Shakespeare)  tells  Uie  life 
story  of  Yon  Hardenberg,  a  German  eighteenth-century 
poet  better  known  as  **  Novalis."  The  first  act  <tf  Ibsen's 
new  drama,  "  Little  Eyolf ,"  is  excellently  translated,  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  article  by  M.  Rimler  entitled 
'*The  Reconciliation  of  the  Magyars  and  the  Shivs," 
Russia  and  things  Russian  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Full  of  interest  to  students  of  the  French  Revoluticm 
will  be  found  the  fragmentary  memoirs  of  Victor  de 
Tracy,  written  it ''seems  in  1851,  and  embodying  the 
writer's  childish  recollections  of  '98.  His  family  were 
intimate  with  the  future  wife  of  Napoleon  I,  and  apropos 
of  her  marriage  to  Bonax>arte  is  told  the  following  little 
story:  '*  It  was  in  1785  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's  came 
in  to  dinner.    'Well,'  said  she,  *have  you  any  news!' 

*  No,  there's  nothing  fresh  that  I  know  of,'  he  answered; 

*  but,  by  the  bye,  were  you  not  at  one  time  intimate  with 
a  charming  creole  widow,  Madame  Beauhamais  ?  Well, 
she  is  about  to  ma^ry  an  insignificant  little  Condcan 
officer,  lacking  both  fortune  and  personal  distinction. 
He  is  small,  ugly,  and  yellow,  and  is  many  years  younger 
than  herself.  All  her  friends  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  prevent  her  conunitting  such  a  folly,  but  their 
efforts  have  been  thrown  away,  thanks  to  Barras  who 
has  made  the  match  ! ' " 

M.  Joly  discusses  the  various  Parisian  institutlona  ^^iii<^ 
are  the  French  fellows  of  the  English  and  American  so: 
cieties  for  the  protection  of  children.  The  most  powerfol 
of  these  is  entitled  *'  Sauvetage  de  I'Enfance,"  and  is  fort- 
unate in  having  Jules  Simon  as  president.  This  society 
was  really  only  founded  to  deal  with  the  wants  of  the 
destitute  or  abandoned  young  children  ;  but  during  the 
last  four  years  an  association  has  been  founded  having 
for  a  special  object  that  of  assisting  homeless  and  friend* 
less  young  people  from  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  eig^t^ea^ 
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and  has  been  doing  excellent  work.  Thifl  society  has  jnst 
opened  a  new  shelter,  where  work  is  given  oat  and  tem- 
porary assistance  afforded  to  youthful  applicants.  An 
idea  of  how  much  such  a  society  was  needed  may  be 
gained  by  the  statement  that  in  the  course  of  January, 
1894,  170  boys  and  9  girls  applied  for  admission  to  the 
first  shelter ;  of  this  number  40  were  total  orphans,  84 
had  lost  one  parent  by  death  or  divorce,  57  acknowledged 
a  father  and  mother,  but  only  4  admitted  to  being  on 
fiiendly  terms  with  their  i>arents.  M.  Joly  declares  that 
in  many  cases  the  young  people  were  very  literally  waifs 
and  strays,  and  had  not  come  from  the  criminal  classes, 
for  not  more  than  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  those  who  make  use 
of  the  shelter  had  been  in  prison. 

The  first  effort  of  this  society  is  to  try  and  find  the  par- 
ents of  their  protigis,  the  second  to  find  work  for  them 
either  in  Paris  or  the  country,  and  in  this  last  they  are 
often  exceptionally  successful.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  not  a  word  is  said  in  the  article  as  to  emigration  be- 
ing a  possible  outlet  for  the  vagrant  Parisian. 


THE  REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

MLEROT  BEAULIEU  attempts  to  analyze  the 
,  part  that  should  be  and  is  played  by  luxury  in 
modem  life.  He  has  scarcely  made  as  much  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  might  have  done  ;  but  his  researches  on  the 
subject  bring  to  light  many  curious  facts  about  these  far 
from  modem  factors  in  htmian  existence.  From  time  to 
time  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  restrain 
Inztiry  in  Greece.  Lycurgus  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  surpress  what  were  then  considered  the  superfluities 
of  life.  At  Athens,  Solon  appointed  a  number  of  inspect- 
ors to  see  to  the  simplicity  of  weddings  and  funerals. 
The  French  potentates  of  the  liiddle  Ages  were  even 
more  severe,  and  some  of  these  laws  lingered  and  were 
in  force,  more  or  less,  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  M. 
Leroy  Beaulieu  points  out  that  in  England  citizens  choos- 
ing to  make  use  of  armorial  bearings  are  taxed,  that  these 
sumptuary  laws  still  bring  in  over  a  million  and  a  half  to 
France,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  country  in  the 
world  exports  so  many  objects  of  luxury  as  does  that 
country.  The  writer  evidently  envies  the  immense  En- 
^ish  and  American  fortunes  which  enable  their  owners 
to  become  splendid  benefactors  to  humanity.  He  speaks 
of  them  aa  intelligent  steward-like  millionaires,  and  in- 
sists on  the  value  of  what  he  somewhat  quaintly  styles 
**  remunerative  philanthropy,''  this  being,  if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly,  the  erection  by  the  wealthy  of  build- 
ings such  as  workmen's  dwellings,  self-supporting  insti- 
tutions, and  so  on. 

Vicomte  de  Yogfid  discusses  in  his  usual  efficient  man- 
ner the  important  question  of  Madagascar  considered 
with  reference  to  French  colonization.  He  is  far  from 
ytnir*^g  the  general  idea  that  the  Frenchman  is  not  a 
colonizing  animal.  During  the  French  Revolution,  he 
eajB  proudly,  France  may  be  said  to  have  colonized  all 
Europe— with  ideas,  and  he  quotes  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  as  a  proof  that  the  French  nation  can,  when  put 
to  it,  make  herself  at  home  in  Africa.  The  Vicomte  de 
Vogfi^  is  a  firm  believer  in  private  enterprise  and  longs 
to  see  established  in  Madagascar  a  local  John  Company, 
capable  of  taking  care  not  only  of  their  own  financial  in- 
terests, but  of  the  European  population  gathered  round. 

In  the  second  nxmiber  of  the  Remie  dea  Deux  Mondes 
the  first  place  is  given  to  the  newest  Academician,  M. 
Henry  Honssaye,  who  sums  up  in  clear  and  sober  lan- 
guage the  history  of  the  last  army  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon the  First. 

The  conversion  of  private  enterprises  into  state  proper- 


ties has  always  been  a  favorite  dream  of  French  politi- 
cians. Tkis,  in  view  of  war  or  internal  difficulties,  spe- 
cially applies  to  the  great  railways.  M.  R.  G.  Levy 
discusses  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
approves  of  the  actual  state  of  things  being  at  least  con- 
tinued for  the  present.  He  points  out  that  the  concea- 
sions  granted  to  the  six  principal  companies,  those  con- 
trolling the  North,  the  West,  the  East  and  the  Riviera,  will 
not  expire  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  He  would 
like  to  see  a  better  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  between 
the  state  and  the  companies,  and  an  absolute  control  of 
the  latter  by  the  former— especially  as  regards  the  cost  of 
merchandise  transport. 

•  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  well-known  critic  and  play 
Wright,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  very 
first  to  introduce  Ibsen  to  the  hon-Scandiuavian  reader, 
contributes  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  influence  recently 
exercised  by  Northern  writers  on  European  literature. 
Curiously  enough,  he  begins  by  analyzing  the  power  and 
strength  of  George  Eliot,  and  compares  the  two  Gtoorges— 
Madame  Sand  and  Marian  Evans— paying  homage  to  both. 
He  then  passes  on  to  Ibsen,  whose  dramas  he  declares  to 
be  in  each  case  the  story  of  a  spiritual  revolt,  and  a 
straining  after  moral  and  physical  freedom.  According 
to  the  French  writer,  Ibsen  preaches  above  all  the  love 
of  truth  and  the  hatred  of  lying  ;  and  again  he  draws  an 
extraordinary  parallel  between  the  author  of  the  "  Doll's 
House  "  and  a  ntmiber  of  modem  French  writers,  notably 
Dumas  yiZs.  In  fact,  M.  Lemaitre  seems  anxious  to  prove 
that  for  every  great  literary  master  come  out  of  the 
North,  whether  it  be  Ibsen,  Dostoiewsky  or  Tolstoi,  they 
all  have  or  have  had  French  counterparts,  who  dealt  with 
life  and  its  problems  as  they  choose  to  do.  Still  he  is 
singularly  just,  and  in  no  way  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
influence  of  France  has  played  any  part  in  the  genius  of 
those  whose  work  he  here  attempts  to  analyze  and  ex- 
plain. 

THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

THE  CivUtd  Cattolica  (December  15)  has  an  article 
protesting  energetically  against  the  expression 
*'  Catholic  Socialism, "  as  being  an  illogical  misnomer,  and 
making  a  special  attack  on  M.  E.  de  Laveleye,  and  on  Sig- 
ner F.  Nitti,  the  distinguished  Italian  writer  on  social  sub- 
jects. In  an  article  entitled  *'  The  Mass  in  Secret  Sects," 
which  goes  to  prove  that  Freemasonry  is  regarded  by  its 
votaries  as  a  practical  religion,  some  curious  details  are 
given  concerning  the  ceremonies  of  the  Italian  masonic 
lodges,  many  of  which  are  travesties  of  Catholic  cere- 
monies. It  would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Lucifer  is 
carried  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  some  of  these  lodgesy  . 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  rites  that  the  constant 
sacrilegious  attempts  are  made  by  the  "  Luciferians  "  to 
become  possessed  of  the  Consecrated  Hosts  reserved  in 
Catholic  churches.  The  Rasaegna  NaxioncUe  contains  an 
admirable  article  explaining  the  attitude  of  Archbishop 
Ireland  toward  social  questions,  and  giving  copious 
extracts  from  his  published  addresses.  The  Riforma 
SociaUy  under  Signer  Nitti's  editorship,  continues  its  sui>- 
ply  of  learned  and  academic  articles  on  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  day  ,  the  one  possessed  of  the 
most  actuality  in  the  current  numbers  is  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Vandervelde,  a  well- known  Belgian  depu^,  giv- 
ing many  details  concerning  the  recent  growth  of  Social- 
ism in  Belgium  resulting  in  the  surprising  parliamentftry 
victory  at  the  recent  election.  The  Belgian  labor  party 
was  only  founded  at  Brussels  in  1886 ;  nevertheless^ 
twenty-eight  labor  representatives  occupy  seats  to-day  in 
the  Belgian  Parliament, 
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f  Y  bookseller  tells  me,  and  his  list  will  show,  that 
the  books  which  have  been  selling  best  are  either 
distinctively  Christmas  books,  or  are  volumes  which  have 
been  out  for  some  little  time.  The  **  Baron  Monchansen  J" 
mentioned  is  that  pleasant  reissue  which  we  owe  to  the 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  a  comparatively 
recent  firm,  whose  new  editions  are  earning  them  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  ;  and  Mr.  Henty*s  "  When  London 
Burned  *'  is  only  another  of  the  historical  stories  which  he 
evolves  — two  or  three  every  season— for  the  delecta- 
tion of  his  **  dear  lads,"  as  he  chooses  to  call  the  boys  for 
whom  he  writes.  Then  the  *'  Life  and  Letters  of  Eras- 
mus *'  is  a  cheap  edition  of  the  last  book,  alas  1  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  to  appear  during  his  lifetime,  and  owes  much  of 
its  popularity,  no  doubt,  to  that  fact.  In  the  same  way  I 
learn  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  sudden  death  has  doubled  and 
trebled  the  demand  for  all  his  works.  Especially  is  the 
Edinburgh  edition  sought  after  ;  but  as  the  whole 
edition  was,  I  believe,  subscribed  for  before  the  first 
volume  appeared,  the  i>eople  who  put  off  ordering  sets 
have  been  disappointed.  The  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished within  a  few  hours  of  the  sad  news  reaching  Eng- 
land, and  contains  what  most  critics  consider  his  best 
work,  judged  from  the  literary  point  of  view—**  An  In- 
land Voyage"  and  ** Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Gevennes  **  (this  last  prefaced  by  the  dedication  in  which 
it  is  odd  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  most  careful  of  crafts- 
men, should  allow  himself  unintentionally  to  liken  an 
estimable  friend  to  the  beast  of  burden  whose  name  is  en- 
shrined in  his  title).  The  success  of  **  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  "  is  gratifying,  for  of  its  sort  it  is  a  sterling 
book.  But  it  is  rather  unusual  that  the  fashion  which 
Mr.  Barrie  created  with  **  A  Window  in  Thrums »'  should 
have  continued  for  so  long  a  period.  What  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rie, Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  this  particular  kind 
of  Scotch  fiction  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  writers  who  have  used  the  same  method , 
on  English  and  Irish  material.  But  here  is  the  list  of 
^*  volumes  most  in  demand  *' : 

**  The  Surprising  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen." 

**More  Memories:  Being  Thoughts  About  England 
Spoken  in  America."    By  Dean  Hole. 

**  When  London  Burned  :  a  Story  of  Restoration  Times 
And  the  Great  Fire."    By  Q.  A.  Henty. 

•*  The  Use  of  Life."    By  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

''  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus."  By  James  Anthony 
Proude. 

**  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."    By  Ian  Maclaren. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Works:  the  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

**  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church."  Edited  by  Mary  C. 
Church. 

**  Odes  and  Other  Poems."    By  William  Watson. 

In  the  field  of  sociology,  a  most  significant  book  of  the 
day  is  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford's  **  Merrie  England."  It  is 
a  complex  curiosity.  It  first  strikes  the  eye  as  something 
unique  in  the  way  of  cheap  publication.  It  is  a  crown 
octavo  volume,  comprising  over  two  hundred  closely 
printed  pages.  It  is  produced,  as  its  cover  is  careful  to 
inform    us,    **by  trade  union   labor   on   English-made 


paper  ; "  it  contains  only  two  pages  of  other  thack  tbe 
publishers'  own  advertisements,  and  it  is  oflTered  to  the 
public  at  the  price  of  one  penny.  It  has.  moreover, 
secured  a  circulation  as  phenomenal  as  its  price.  Since  its 
issue  in  October  it  has  gone  through  five  editions,  each 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  strong,  and  all  sold  before  they 
*  were  printed.  The  sixth  and  seventh  hundred  thousand 
are  now  in  the  press,  they,  too,  being  in  great  part 
ordered  beforehand.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
before  the  spring  arrives  the  total  of  copies  published  will 
reach  one  million.  A  book  which  can  in  six  months  com- 
mand a  million  purchasers  must  be  accounted  something 
of  a  prodigy.  If  we  take  the  very  moderate  estimate 
that  for  every  person  who  buys  a  book  there  are  three 
who  read  it,  we  shall  set  down  the  readers  of  "  Merrie 
England  "  as  moving  on  toward  three  millions. 

This  extraordinary  vogue  might  cause  less  surpriae  if 
**  Merrie  England  "  were  some  thrilling  tale  of  adventure^ 
love  or  crime.  But  it  is  no  romance.  It  has  no  thicken* 
ing  plot  of  personal  passion  to  hold  the  reader^  tamcy 
captive  to  the  end.  Its  chapters  orlginaUy  appeared  aa 
separate  articles  in  the  weekly  Clarion.  And,  under  the 
stem  difficulties  which  this  manner  of  issue  imposes,  it 
discusses  matter-of-fact  questions  of  rent  and  profit  and' 
wages.  It  is  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  the  **  dismal  sdenoe  ;  '* 
but  it  never  stoops  to  assume  that  disguise  of  fiction  in 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  thinly  veils  his  lectures  on  economics. 
Leaving  alien  aids  aside,  it  expounds  and  enforces  witl^ 
ftank  directness  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  oatiooal  plw«Q 
of  Socialism. 

The  book  so  produced  and  so  received  is  undoubtedly  • 
sign  of  the  times.  But  it  is  a  sign  not  less  pointed  ot  the 
man  who  has  shown  himself  able  to  speak  to  the  times 
and  to  make  himself  widely  heard.  Yet  it  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  sectionalism  of  English  society  that  Robert 
Blatchf  ord  is  to  the  average  member  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  a  name  almost  entirely  unknown.  With 
his  retinue  of  three  million  readers  he  might  be  supposed 
to  "poBS  for  a  personage  fairly  conspicuous  in  the  nation's 
eye.  But  it  is  a  question  whether,  to  the  ordinary  mid- 
dle dass  mind,  the  fictitious  Harry  Wharton,  editor  of 
the  Clarion  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Maroella,"  Is  not 
a  lera  shadowy  entity  than  the  real  editor  of  the  actual 
Clarion.  The  audience  of  the  latter,  like  his  following, 
is  well  nigh  exclusively  composed  of  the  working  dashes. 
It  is  this  fact  which  establishes  his  significance. 

The  end  of  the  year  produced  two  very  remarkable 
volumes  of  verse— Mr.  Davidson's  **  Ballads  and  Songs," 
and  Mr.  William  Watson's  **0de8  and  Other  Poems." 
Most  of  the  numbers  this  last  contains  originally  appeared 
in  the  Spectator^  the  Yellow  Book  arid  the  Daily  Chroni- 
cle. But  they  have  that  quality  of  endurable  verse  which 
allows  a  rereading  and  again  a  rereading  only  to  add  to 
our  appreciation.  There  is  hardly  a  serious  piece  in  the 
volume  but  has  the  true,  authentic,  the  great  note.  And 
to  the  clearness,  the  sanity  of  conception  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  Mr.  Watson's  verse  is 
wedded  an  unusual  perfection  of  form  ;  never  an  epithet 
but  is  rightly  fitted  ;  and  each  line  rings  true,  the  product 
of  a  scrupulous  ear.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  finer 
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than  the  foUowiog,  the  third  of  three  sonnets  on  **  The 
World  in  Armor!*': 

A  moment's  fantMj,  the  vision  came 
Of  Europe  dipped  in  fiery  death,  and  so 
Mounting  re-horn,  with  vestal  limbs  aglow, 

Splendid  and  fragrant  from  her  bath  of  flame, 

It  fleeted ;  and  a  phantom  without  name, 
Sightless,  dismembered,  terrible^  said :  '^  Lo, 
/am  that  ravished  Burope  men  shall  know 

After  the  mom  of  blood  and  night  of  shame/* 

The  spectre  passed,  and  I  beheld  alone 
The  Europe  of  the  present,  as  she  stands. 
Powerless  from  terror  of  her  own  vast  power, 
^eath  novel  stars,  beside  a  brink  unknown  ; 
And  round  her  the  sad  Kings,  with  sleepless  hands. 
Piling  the  faggots,  hour  by  doomf ul  hour. 

Mr.  Watson's  volume  has  not  the  novelty  which  one 
foond  in  Mr.  Davidson's.  He  is  no  poet  of  revolt,  but  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Tennyson,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Milton.  His  work  is  dignified  and  thoughtful  rather  than 
passionate.  "  He  has  carried  on  a  great  tradition  almost* 
faultlessly  "  some  one  has  said  in  a  leview  which,  although 
enthusiastic,  denied  to  him  the  highest  praise  in  that  he 
has  set  no  new  fashion,  has  inaugurated  no  new  poetic 
era.  But,  as  Mr.  Watson  says  in  his  beautiful  ode  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson : 

"  .    .    .    If  our  lute  obey 
A  mode  of  yesterday, 

'TIS  that  we  deem  'twill  prove  to-morrow's  mode  as  well ; " 

and  he  may  well  afford  to  disregard  those  to  whom  the 
old  forms,  the  old  traditions  prove  unsatisfying,  when  he 
can  boast  so  large  a  mastery  of  the  great  modes  which  he 
has  inherited. 

Biogntphy  figures  somewhat  largely  in  the  current 
market.  Bichard  Owen,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Mrs.  Craven, 
Whittier :  each  have  their  two  volumes ;  while  Mr. 
Charles  Lowe  compresses  his  **  Alexander  jn  of  Bussia  " 
into  a  single  volxmie.  Of  Charles  Bradlaugh  I  need  not 
speak.  A  doughty  fighting  man,  whose  like  we  shall  not 
soon  see  again,  has  received  loving  canonization  by  a 
daughter's  pen  He  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  new 
England,  whose  works  do  follow  him  The  two  volumes 
are  closely  printed,  but  how  much  they  leave  untold ! 
Mrs.  Craven  was  a  fighter  of  another  sort.  Mrs.  Bishop 
tells  the  life  story  of  the  cleverest  Catholic  woman  Eu- 
rope has  produced  this  century  with  enthusiastic  homage. 
The  author  of  Le  Ricit  <f  une  Sceur  unites  to  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  wit,  tact  and  good  sense.  She  was  a 
modem  saint  in  a  world  of  dravnng  rooms  and  boudoirs. 
She  was  a  woman  of  letters  and  of  devotion.  Uniting 
French  lucidity  with  English  common  sense  and  Irish  de- 
votion, Mrs.  Bishop  had  a  congenial  subject,  and  in  her 
pleasant  and  fluent  narrative  Mrs.  Craven's  letters  are 
imbedded  lil^e  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  As  for 
*•  The  Life  of  Professor  Owen,"  it  is  based  on  his  corre- 
spondence, bis  own  diaries  and  those  of  his  wife,  by  his 
grandson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Owen,  who  is  able  to  add  to 
his  own  work  a  chapter  by  Professor  Huxley.  The  vol- 
umes are  illustrated.  Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  thick  volume 
tells  the  story  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Emperor  of  Peace. 
It  is  journalism  rather  than  history,  but  good  of  its 
kind  and  smart  withal. 

The  two  handsome  volumes  in  which  Miss  Belloc  and 
Miss  Shedlock  have  Englished  and  edited  the  letters  and 
journals  of  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  have  at- 
tracted much  notice,  not  without  cause.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  confidences  of  the  cleverest,  wittiest,  most  auda- 
cious men  of  letters  in  the  modem  world,  t^  see  them  in 


their  nndress,  yet  to  hear  them  at  their  best,  to  catch 
vivid  realistic  glimpses  of  the  great  whirling  world  of 
Paris— that  is  what  is  afforded  to  aU  those  who  read 
these  volumes,  and  to  that  they  will  owe  their  success. 
The  compilers  being  as  much  French  as  English,  have 
here  and  there  left  more  than  the  necessary  French  idiom 
to  survive  translation  ;  but  that  adds  to  the  piquancy  of 
the  work.  The  Gk)noourts  were  not  men  of  heroic  dimen- 
sions, except  in  each  other's  eyes ;  b..t  they  gossiped 
well,  knew  everybody,  and  kept  a  journal  in  which  there 
is  much  gay  humor,  mingled  with  many  profound  and 
subtle  observations.  Hence  the  popularity  of  their 
diaries  and  the  favor  with  which  this  English  version 
has  been  received.  A  volume  to  be  read  at  the  same  time 
is  Mr.  Sherard's  bright  *' Alphonse  Daudet :  a  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Study,"  a  work  similar  in  scope  and  in- 
tention to  his  study  of  Emile  Zola.  For  those  who  care 
for  the  literary  life  and  for  literary  gossip,  and  who  have 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  modem  French  literature,  a  more 
fascinating  book  could  not  be.  Mr.  Sherard  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  M.  Daudet's  intimacy,  and  he  has  vmtten  a 
book  of  the  liveliest  kind  and  interesting  and  valuable  to 
all  those  to  whom  literature  is  a  cherished  future.  The 
account  of  Daudet's  early  struggles,  his  Bohemian  days, 
before  he  gained  the  affluence  and  the  ill  health  which 
have  been  with  him  in  these  later  years,  is  particularly 
entertaining. 

In  the  domain  of  fiction  Mr.  George  Gissing's  latest  con- 
tribution, in  three  volumes,  to  his  study  of  lower  and  mid- 
dle class  life  in  Loudon  is  well  worth  reading.  This  time 
his  scene  is  mainly  in  the  villas  of  Camberwell,  and  most 
of  his  story  and  his  characters  are  sordid  and.  depressing. 
But  there  is  salvation  at  the  end  ;  and,  after  all,  Mr. 
Gissing  is  always  interesting.  And  he  is  as  realistic  as  he 
can  be.  He  seems  to  work  from  **  documents."  Some 
day  the  reading  public  wUl  wake  up  to  find  they  have  an 
English  Zola  in  Mr.  Gissing.  At  present  he  appears  neg- 
lected. 

There  are  a  few  other  volumes  of  fiction,  one  of  which, 
at  least,  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore's  *' English  Episodes," 
has  a  literary  importance.  It  is  the  shortest  of  books, 
containing  but  five  very  brief  stories,  but  all  written  con- 
scientiously, and  in  a  style  which,  labored  though  it  some* 
times  is,  makes  it  pleasant  reading.  Of  the  short  story  of 
quiet  character,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  character  and 
lively  incident,  perhaps  Mr.  Wedmore  is  the  most  success- 
ful writer  we  have.  And  he  improves.  This  collection 
is  better  than  *'  Renunciations,"  its  forerunner.  There  is 
a  charm  and  peaceful  simplicity  about  the  book  very  re- 
freshing in  these  days  when  fiction  is  divided  into  the 
hostile  camps  of  somewhat  morbid  psychology  and  advent- 
urous romance.  For  the  rest,  if  one  cares  for  the  weird, 
the  horrible,  one  will  like  **  Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil,"  a 
collection  of  short  stories  in  which  the  supernatural  plays 
the  chief  part.  In  the  title  story,  for  instance,  Satan 
himself  api>ear8  in  modem  Paris  to  a  company  of  his 
worshipers.  Of  the  other  tales,  **  A  Kiss  of  Judas  "  is 
the  most  impressive.  But  the  truth  is,  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  does  '*  X.  L."  know  how  to  tell  a  story.  He 
doesn't  make  the  best  use  of  his  materials.  Among  other 
volumes  is  a  pretty  little  pocket  collection— published  at 
a  shilling— of  "  Weird  Tales  by  American  Writers  "— Poe, 
Hawthorne,  Irving  and  others.  An  etched  portrait  of 
Washington  Irving  serves  as  frontispiece.  Volumes  in 
the  same  series  are  '*Love  Tales  from  the  German;" 
^* English  Jests  and  Anecdotes,"  and  a  reprint  of 
Hawkesworth's  stories  as  they  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
well-known  collection  of  **  Classic  Tales,  Serious  and 
Lively." 
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In  poetry  and  the  drama  there  is  one  book  which  is  of 
the  first  importance— a  new  play  by  Ibsen.  Jndged  as  an 
actable  drama,  I  dare  say  it  is  disappointing:  the  idea  is 
not  dramatic.  But  as  a  play  to  read  I  found  "Little 
Eyolf "  profoundly  interesting.  In  its  revelation  of  the 
bottom  facts  of  modem  human  life,  its  unflinching  ex- 
posare  of  the  real  truth  of  the  natures  with  which  it 
deals,  it  stands  with  the  rest  of  its  creator's  work.  But 
it  is  far  simpler  and,  easier  of  comprehension  than  **  The 
Master  Builder,"  and  on  fajr  less  strenuous  and  polemical 
a  level  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  William  Archer 
translates  the  play,  and  it  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  collotype 
reproduction  of  a  recent  portrait  of  Ibsen.  In  the  same 
way,  and  in  similar  form,  Mr.  Archer  gives  us  a  transla- 
tion (with  a  critical  introduction  by  himself)  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  drama,  "  Hannele  :  A  Dream-Poem."  Here 
the  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Hauptmann.  And  with  tho 
Norwegian  drama  in  "Little  Eyolf"  and  the  German 
drama  in  **  Hannele,"  one  may  very  well  consider  an  En- 
glish drama  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy,  "  The 
Weaker  Sex,"  the  latest  of  his  plays  to  be  published  in 
book  form.  Miss  Kate  Freeligrath  Eroecker's  volume  of 
verse  translations,  **  A  Century  of  (German  Lyrics,"  is  as 
successful  and  as  interesting  as  verse  translation  of  its 
sort  ever  is ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  a  cheap  but 
comely  little  volume,  "Songs- of  Zion  by  Hebrew  Singers 
of  Medifeval  Times,"  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Butler. 

In  literary  criticism  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  collection  of 
critical  essays  is  important.  The  interest  of  every  page 
of  "  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry "  makes  it  a  host  in 
itself.  Wilkie  Ck>llins  of  the  sensation  novels,  and  Web- 
ster of  the  tragedies.  Whitman  and  Victor  Hugo  and 
Jowett,  these,  and  others,  are  Mr.  Swinburne's  subjects, 
and  although  he  astonishes  you  with  the  generosity  of  his 
praise  and  the  virulence  of  his  abuse,  the  book  shows  no 
falling  off  in  his  power  of  criticism,  and  is  as  interesting 
and  valuable  as  any  of  its  similar  predecessors.  And  Air. 
Swinburne  writes  such  good,  such  hearty  prose  I 

Theology  and  religion  produce  nothing  more  important 


than  a  volume  of  sermons,  "  Life  Here  and  Hereafter," 
preached  by  Canon  Malcolm  MacCoU  in  Bapon  Cathedral 
and  elsewhere.  They  deal  with  live  topics.  The  Canon 
is  a  journalist  in  a  cassock,  and  his  speculations  as  to  the 
future  life  are  interesting.  Another  bock,  a  volume  of 
sermons  of  another  kind,  is  "  Essays  by  Joseph  Mazrini," 
most  of  which  are  translated  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Thomas  OUey.  Mazrini  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
age,  and  this  and  Canon  Mi^pColl's  are  two  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  books  of 
religion  and  theological  interest  are  "  The  Gktspel  of  the 
Better  Hope  and  Other  Pages  for  Religious  Enquirers,*'  a 
Unitarian  publication  by  Mr.  John  Page  Hopps  and 
others  ;  "  Religion  in  Common  Life  ;  or,  Topics  of  the 
Day  Regarded  from  a  Christian  Standpoint,"  a  collection 
of  sermons  by  various  preachers ;  Mr.  Worley's  "  Catholic 
Revival  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; "  a  little  series  of 
"  Children's  Services,  with  Hymns  and  Songs,"  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford,  and  the  new  volimie  of  the  Ghiild 
Text-Book  Series,  Dr.  Grant's  "  Religions  of  the  Worid 
in  Relation  to  Christianity,"  a  cheap  sixpenny  worth. 

In  travel,  the  most  interesting  book  of  its  kind  is  Cap- 
tain  Donovan's  "  With  Wilson  in  Matabeleland  ;  or,  Sport 
and  War  in  Zambesia."  which  has  the  advantage  of  illus- 
trations and  a  map— advantage  which  are  also  in  another 
entertaining  volume  of  travel  which  boys  particularly 
will  enjoy.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hugh  Callan's  narrative  of  a 
bicycle  journey  "From  the  Clyde  to  the  Jordan." 
Another  book  of  African  interest  is  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe's 
"  Chronicles  of  Uganda."  At  this  moment  a  description 
of  China  by  a  Chinaman  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
such  is  Tcheng-ki-Tong's  "  Chin-Chin  ;  or,  The  Chinaman 
at  Home,"  an  unambitious  but  successful*  account.  And 
here  I  should  mention  that  the  new  edition  of  "  Murray's 
Handbook  to  Rome  and  its  Environs,"  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  PuUen,  is  one  of  the  best  guide-books  I  have  seen, 
and  has  other  important  features  of  constant  interest. 
For  instance,  it  contains  papers  on  "Classical  Antiqui- 
ties" by  Professor  Landani  and  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  mid 
on  the  picture  gallerie>  by  Sir  A.  Henry  Layard. 
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SOCIOLOGY.   ECONOMICS    AMD   HISTORY. 
American  Charities :    A   Study    in    Philanthr.  py  and 
Economics.    By  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.D.    12mo,  pp. 
430.    New  York  :    T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.    $1.75. 

While  this  is  the  flrat  comprehensive  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can charitable  agencies,  it  is  also  almost  unique  among  works  of 
its  clasaas  an  example  of  the  descriptive,  expository  method 
applied  to  topics  wnich  are  usually  interpreted  through  the 
medium  of  more  formal  and  severely  statistical  tabumtion. 
The  book  abounds  in  statistics,  it  is  true,  but  the  tables  of 
flgores,  dry  and  comparatively  meaningless  by  themselves, 
are  illuminated  by  the  context,  and  the  discuasion  of  facts  and 
theories  which  the  flgnres  serve  to  reinforce  is  interesting 
and  Btimulatinff  in  the  highest  degree.  The  various  channels 
of  American  pnilanthropic  effort  are  tersely  described,  and 
the  underlying  principles  are  set  forth  with  a  clearness  that 
would  have  Been  impossible  but  for  the  author's  expert 
knowledge  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  problems 
which  to-day  confront  organized  charitv  throughout  our  land. 
The  book  is  to  be  especially  commended  to  leffislators  and 
members  of  boards  having  control  of  public  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  every  class.  In  the  third  part,  devoted  to  ^  Phil- 
anthropic Financiering/'  Dr.  Warner  handles  the  questions 
connected  with  the  administration  of  public  charities  and  sub- 
sidies to  private  charities  in  a  peculiarly  effective  way.  His 
remarks  on  charity  organization  are  also  helpful.  The  worker, 
whether  official  or  voluntary,  in  any  department  of  philan- 
throplc  activity,  will  receive  inspiration,  as  well  as  profit, 
from  Dr  Warner's  book  ;  for  its  tone  is  a  decidedly  hoi>ef ul 
one,  although  diAculties  are  candidly  stated.  Its  bibliograuh- 
ical  notes  are  numerous  and  usef  uL 


Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain.  By  Albert  Shaw. 
12mo,pp.Sd3.  New  York;  The  Century  Company.  $2. 

The  editor  of  the  Rbvibw  op  Revibws  has  been  an  at- 
tentive student  of  municipal  ffovernment  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  interested  himself  particularly  in  the  workinir 
of  municipal  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental 
countries.  He  has  been  called  to  give  various  courses  of  lect- 
ures on  European  municipal  government  in  leading  universi- 
ties, including  the  Johns  Hopkins.  Cornell,  and  several  others. 
The  present  volume  is  in  considerable  part  the  outgrowth  of 
such  lecture  courses,  and  it  also  makes  considerable  use  of 
elaborate  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  Century 
Magazine  and  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  *  The  volume 
has,  however,  been  rewritten  from  beginning  to  end,  and  its 
dates  and  statistics  are  as  recent  as  the  very  end  of  ISM.  Mr 
Shaw  has  a  broad  and  hopeful  theory  regarding  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  modem  city  as  a  place  made  fit  in  every  way  for  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  needs  of  great  populations.  It  is  * 
his  aim  in  this  work  upon  the  cities  and  manuiacturinetowna 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  show  first,  how  they  are  organised 
for  municipal  administration  ;  second,  how  the  organization 
really  works,  and  third,  what  the  official  forces  of  municipal 
life  have  attempted  thus  far  for  the  good  order,  efficient  serv- 
ice, and  social  progress  of  the  community.  Besides  general 
chapters  upon  the  municipal  framework  and  the  operation  of 
the  machinery  of  municipal  government,  there  are  elabo- 
rate studies  of  Glasgow.  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  as  tyn- 
Ical  cities.  In  a  succeeding  chapter  Mr.  Shaw  groups  all  i£e 
other  great  towns,  including  Liverpool,  ShefflelcL  Leeds,  Hfotr 
tingham,  Bradford,  Bolton.  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  manv 
others.  In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  their  municipal  progreea 
and  the  various  social  activities  entered  upon  by  their  mo- 
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nidpal  anthorltiefl.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  remarkable  pict- 
ure of  recent  aotirity  in  the  direction  of  splendid  water  sap- 
plies,  elaborate  drainage  systems,  mnniciiMtl  plants  for  the 
manof actore  and  dlstrioation  of  gas  and  electricity,  the  open- 
ing of  public  parks  and  playgroonds,  the  improvement  of 
docks  and  harbor  facilities  by  the  seaport  towns,  the  estab- 
lishment of  splendid  sanitary  departments  with  mod«d  sys- 
tems of  street  cleaning,  and  garbage  removal,  the  creation  of 
street  railway  systems  onder  a  very  high  degree  of  municipal 
control,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  alL  the  development 
of  technical  and  practical  trade  schools  under  direct  munici- 
pal management.  Leaving  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns,  Mr.  Shaw  flnallv  takes  up  the  government 
of  London  and  the  various  practical  problems  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  great  metropolis,  devoting  a  hundred  pages 
to  London  and  its  questions.  This  portion  of  the  book  would 
seem  to  have  immediate  timeliness  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  so-called  Qreater  New  York  schemes,  in  the  Bos- 
ton consolidation  projects,  and  in  the  municipal  questions 
that  are  uppermost  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  ac- 
counts of  Oiasgow.  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  contain  matter  suggestive  in  many  ways  to  read- 
ers in  such  communities  as  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta, 
and  manv  other  towns  and  conununitiee  of  the  interior.  The 
volume  mcludes  three  appendices,  one  republishing  all  the 
significant  parts  of  the  General  MuniciiMtl  Code  of  ISngland 
for  the  convenience  of  American  readers,  very  few  of  whom 
have  access  to  the  British  statutes,  while  the  second  presents, 
the  platform  upon  which  the  Progressive  party  won  the  last 
election  for  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  third  gives 
the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  consoli- 
dation and  reorganization  of  the  metropolitan  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  London. 

The  Problem  of  PoUoe  Legislation  in  New  York  City. 
By  Dortnan  B.  Baton.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  36.  New 
York  :    G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    20  cents. 

An  important  series  of  papers  republished  from  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Eaton  advocates  the  commission  as  opposed 
to  the  ** single-headed''  system  of  police  department  reor- 
ganization ;  the  pamphlet  presents  arguments  well  worthy 
of  consideration  in  other  cities  than  New  York.  The  writer  s 
eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  past 
years  entitle  Ids  views  on  questions  of  this  kind  to  especial 
respect. 

Comprehensive  Index  of  the  Publications  of  the  United 
States  Qovemment,  1889-1893.  By  John  G.  Ames 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Qnarto,  pp.  486.  Washington :  GK>vem- 
ment  Printing  Office. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  is  not  to  be  measured 
^^  its  comparatively  limited  scope  (i  '"'^       "  "' 
materials  to  which  the  Index  serves  t 

inconsiderable);  but  rather  by  the  pi   ^ 

a  systematic  and  exhaustive  general  index  of  all  the  publica- 
tions of  our  national  government.  Now  that  an  example  has 
been  siven  of  what  such  an  index  should  be,  mav  we  not  hope 
that  Congress  will  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  tne 
work?  In  the  tentative  index  covering  the  period  of  the 
Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  Congresses,  Superintendent  Ames 
has  arranged  the  entries  alphabetically  by  subject  in  a  wide 
column  at  the  middle  of  each  page,  while  the  source  of  each 
document  and  the  technical  reference  numbers,  etc^  are  in 
separate  columns  at  the  left  and  right,  respectively.  The  date 
and  lensth  of  each  publication  is  noted,  together  with  other 
useful  oata.  Just  such  a  key  is  needed  to  unlock  the  vast 
stores  of  really  valuable  matter  now  indiscriminately  con- 
demned to  the  oblivion  from  which  few  "pub.  docs.''  can 
hupe  to  escape. 

Catalogue  of  Law  Books.  By  H.  E.  Griswold,  of  the  New 
York  State  Law  Library.  Octavo,  pp.  674.  New  York 
and  Albany:    Banks  &  Brothers.    $1.50;  paper,  $1. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  feels  called 
upon  to  make  mention  of  strictly  technical  or  professional 
aids  of  this  class,  but  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  law  catalogue 
seem  to  demand  8i>ecial  notice  at  our  hands.  The  lawyers 
who  are  counted  among  our  readers  will  recall  to  mind  the 
original  catalogue  brought  out  by  the  firm  of  Banks  & 
Brothers  some  years  sinf^e  under  the  able  editorship  of  the 
late  Hon.  N.  C.  Moak.  The  present  volume  is  based  on  Mr. 
Moak's  work;  but  the  additions  are  so  extensive  as  to  consti- 
tute practically  a  new  catalogue.  Mr.  Griswold  has  added 
about  three  hundred  pages  of  wholly  new  matter,  and  has 
Thoroughly  revised  the  old.  We  observe  that  the  list  of  ab- 
brevlauons  of  American  and  British  elementarv  law  books  has 
been  doubled  in  length,  showing  the  growth  of  legal  literature 
since  the  last  edition  of  the  catalogue  in  1881.  The  tables, 
brought  down  to  1804,  of  American  and  foreign  reports,  of  law 


by  its  oomparativelv  limited  scope  (although  the  amount  of 
materials  to  which  the  Index  serves  as  a  guide  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable);  but  rather  by  the  promise  which  it  gives  of 


periodicals,  and  of  important  trials,  are  prepared  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  their  data  most  serviceable  to  the  busy  lawyer.  Of 
the  very  full  alphabetical  list  and  subject  index  of  elementary 
works  we  need  only  say  that  the  standard  of  excellence  main- 
tained by  former  editions  of  the  catalogue  has  not  been  low- 
ered. 

The  Intematioxial  Beginnings  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
By  Jesse  Siddall  Reeves.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  106.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Reeves  has  described  the  splendid  dream  of  an  inter- 
national state  in  darkest  Africa,  and  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  ambitious  attempt  to  realize  the  dream  m  our  day.  The 
Congo  Free  State  has  become,  indeed,  a  Belgian  dependency, 
with  prospects  of  French  acquisition  in  the  near  future,  but 
its  history,  involved  as  it  is  in  European  diplomacy  of  a  not 
discreditable  kind,  is  worthy  of  record.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  essay  in  the  domain 
of  international  law,  a  field  in  which  its  students  have  here- 
tofore published  comparatively  little. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries  Comi)ared.  By  Alfred 
Young.  12mo,  pp.  Oaa  New  York :  Catholic  Book 
Exchange,    fl. 

A  remarkable  massing  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  everywhere  fostered  intelli- 
gence and  morality,  and  constituting,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Suuj,  *'  the  strongest  piece  of  controversial  litera- 
ture upon  the  Catholic  side  that  has  been  put  forth  in  recent 
times."  The  authorities  cited  are  either  official  or  non-Catho- 
lic in  every  case,  and  the  quotations  are  capable  ef  verifica- 
tion. Statistics  are  presented  from  all  the  leading  Catholic 
and  Protestant  countries. 

Sir  William  Petty  •  A  Study  in  English  Economic  Liter- 
ature. By  Wilson  Lloyd  Bevan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Paper, 
octavo,  pp.  102.  Baltimore :  The  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.    75  cents. 

•  A  paper  which  very  fully  comports  with  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  American  £k;onomic  Association's  publication 
work— the  exploitation  of  literature  which  is  inaccessible  to 
a  majority  of  the  Association's  member^ip,  but  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  economic  science.  While  of 
less  interest  to  the  general  public  than  many  of  the  Associa- 
tion's papers,  this  study  by  Dr.  Bevan  is  not  less  commend- 
able for  the  high  standards  it  maint>ains  of  sdentifio  faithful- 
ness and  painstaking  in  research. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  Explained.  By  John  M.  Oould 
and  George  F.  Tncker.  12mo,  pp.  122.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  convenient  summary  of  all  important  decisions  on  the 
federal  income  tax  laws  enacted  during  the  Ciril  War  ;  these 
decisions  are  of  value  to-day  because  they  give  meaning  to 
the  phraseology  which  lias  been  closely  followed  in  the  law  of 
1894.  This  littl  >  manual  is  a  useful  guide  for  all  interested  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  new  law. 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  1789-1894.  By  John 
Fiske,  Carl  Schurz,  and  others.  Edited  by  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Octavo,  pp.  688.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $8.50. 

E^rb  at  the  brief  bio^fraphiee  contaJtitHl  fn  this  volume 
waa  prepared  hf  a  ix-rwim  bHViihg  spM^l  quallfieaikms  for 
tlie  Iflrtk.  Tims  tho  nVt^tcbm  of  the  elder  aod  yimnK*?r  Adaius, 
Mm! is- -11,  Jft*:kaon  aad  Tylor,  were  writtoii  iiy  John  Fbke  ; 
Tr.  -ifltMjt  Dh  C.  OiliiiMii,  of  Johns  Eopkmn  Uiiivor»^ty,  fur^ 
tinhi-^  The  (."bftpt^r  on  Motirw,  Johti  Hny  thnt  on  LiaeotD,  and 
tJ.'Ti  HofftC**  Porter  de*rr1b«w  the  canx>rof  FTcMideut  firftiit  \ 
Carl  Sell n fi.  coti tribute  tbo  rliapter  on  Buth^rford  B.  Hayes, 
antl  WllUwn  E  RiifrgeU  ttll«  tbe  storr  of  ProaJdeat  Clevo- 
InLiid'sUf*?  E^i'dlaot  portrait*  on  stocl  of  the  twont^-three 
I'roxijU^TiiH,  autotrratph  lotlersH,  and  idauj'  otlipr  IlluiHtratlotiek 
fir' oomrwinjr  tho  U^xi  Q^n.  WiLvon,  the  wlitor^  haa  added 
hrU't  ntytiCA^  of  tb**  ladies  of  thn  Whlt<^  Himiw  &de1  t>f  other 
jwrsoas  luiutic'^ted  with  the  familiea  of  Preaidetitft,  together 
with  bi>)11ogT»phlfml  iiotfl« 

The  Cmsades :  The  Stor^  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem. By  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  L.  Eingsford. 
12mo,  pp.  407.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Patnam'sSons  $1.50. 

The  writers*  point  of  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  his- 
tory of  the  Cmsades  is  indicated  by  the  preface :  "  In  makinar 
the  story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jemsalemthe  main  thread 
of  the  narrative,  stress  has  intentionally  been  laid  on  an  im- 
portant if  comparatively  nnfamiliar  side  of  Cmsading  history. 
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The  romanoe  and  glamonr  of  Cmaadlnff  ezpediiioiis  hM  often 
caused  the  praoti^  achievemente  of  Cruaaden  in  the  East  to 
be  overlooked  or  underrated.  Tet  it  is  through  the  history  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  that  the  true  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  Oruaades  can  alone  be  discerned/'  Thlsi^ 
I>erhape.  a  sufficient  enlanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  toI- 
ume  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  '^  series,  though  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  ordinary  reader  would  look  to  such  a 
series  for  a  history  of  the  Crusades.  However  that  may  be. 
the  volume  itself  is  a  worthv  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  creditable  to  its  authors  and  publishers  alike. 
Its  flf ty-ei^t  illustrations  are  mostly  reproduced  from  the 
works  of  standard  Gtorman  and  French  authorities,  and  a 
descriptive  list  greatly  enhances  their  value. 

Colonial  Days  and  Dames.  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton, lemo,  pp.  248.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
Co.    I1.2S. 

A  collection  of  interesting  papers  on  such  topics  as 
**  Women  in  the  Earlv  Settlement/'  ^  Early  Poetesses,^'  *'  Old 
Landmarks,''  "  Weddings  and  Merry-makings,"  "  Legend  and 
Romance."  Each  chapter  throws  new  lignt  on  social  and 
domestic  life  in  colonisl  times  North  and  South.  There  is  a 
good  index  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  numerous  allusions 
to  historical  i>er8onagee  and  to  well-known  families.  The 
illustration  is  in  keepmg  with  the  daintiness  of  the  typogra- 
phy and  make-up  of  the  oook. 

Alexander  ni  of  Russia.    By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.    Idmo, 

pp.  882.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

The  first  biography  of  the  late  Czar  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  The  narrative  covers  the  very  latest  events  in  the 
life  of  Alexander  ni,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  and  burial,  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II,  and  the  wed- 
ding of  the  latter.  The  writer's  attitude  is  distinctly  one  of 
sympathy  with  his  hero. 

History  of  the  Jews.  By  Professor  H.  Graetz.  Vol  IV. 
Octavo,  pp.  754.  Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.    IS. 

The  earlier  volumes  of  this  condensation  of  Prof.  Graets^ 
elaborate  work  have  been  noticed  in  the  Rxvibw  of  Revibws. 
The  eleven  volumes  of  the  original  have  been  reduced  to  five, 
of  which  thepresent  is  the  fourth  and  covers  the  i>eriod  1270- 
1618  A.D.  The  work  of  condensation  for  American  readers 
has  been  done  under  the  author's  direction. 

The  Equilibration  of  »Humaa  Aptitudes  and  Powers  of 
Adaptation.  By  C.  Osborne  Ward.  12mo,  pp.  838. 
Washington :    National  Watchman  Company.    $1.25. 

Social  Gh^wth  and  Stability.  By  D.  Ostrander.  12mo, 
pp.  191.    Chicago :    8.  O.  Qriggs  &  Co.    f  1. 

Records  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  By  W.  T.  R.  Saffell. 
Third  edition.  Octavo,  pp.  556.  Baltimore  :  Charles 
C.  Saffell. 

Gen.  Joseph  Martin  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
West.  By  Prof.  Stephen  B,  Wt^ks.  Paper,  octavo, 
pp.  74.    Washington  :    Gk>yemment  Printing  Office. 

List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  with 
Index  to  Authors  and  Subjects.  By  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  25.  Washington  :  Qov- 
emment  Printing  Office. 

The  Practical  Use  of  the  Roman  Law.  A  Paper  Read  by 
Hon.  William  C.  Glenn  before  the  Georgia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Atlanta  :  Franklin  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company. 

Lincoln's  Inaugural  and  Iilrst  Message  to  Congress. 
American  History  Leaflets,  No.  18.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
27.    New  York  :    A.  LoveU  &  Co.    10  cents. 

Money.  By  Abbott  Kinney.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  24.  Los 
Angeles:    Stoll  &  Thayer.    10 cents. 

Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1895.  A  Handbook 
of  Information.  Compiled  by  Thomas  G.  Thrum. 
Twenty-first  year  of  publication.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
165.  Honolulu :  Thos.  G.  Thrum.  New  York : 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 


BIOORAPHY,   MEMOIRS  AND    TRAVBL. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  His  Dau^ 
ter,  Mary  C.  Church.    12mo,  pp.  428.    New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 


A  complete  biography  is  not  attempted  in  these  . 

but  sufficient  narrauve  has  been  supi>lied  to  make  the  oone- 
spondence  of  the  Dean  intelligible  and  connected.  Mias  Church 
tmds  that  her  father's  mature  life  falls  naturally  into  thrss 
periods  of  about  nineteen  years  each :  the  first  passed  at  Ox- 
ford University  as  student  and  in  official  cMacities,  the  aso* 
ond  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  scholarly  clergyman  in  ths 
little  village  of  Whatley,  and  the  third  as  the  Dean  of  St 


which  he  finally  became  the  historian.  Later  oorrespcmdeooa 
includes  many  letters  to  our  American  botanist  Asa  Gray,  and 
numerous  references  to  Gladstone,  whom  the  Dean  warmly 
admired.  A  considerable  number  of  letters,  especially  m 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  were  written  during  travel 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  helps 
one  to  understand  more  clearly  the  religious  life  and  move* 
ments  in  the  English  Church  of  our  century,  and  it  pr^ 
sents  an  entertaining  picture  of  a  num  of  learning,  execuof* 
ability,  deep  powers  of  thought  and  lofty  character. 

Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Translated  from  tb» 
French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  12mo,  pp.  871.  New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co     $2.26. 

These  memoirs  are  written  from  an  immediately  per- 
sonal standi>oint,  in  a  free,  pictureeque  and  unassuming  style, 
though,  or  perhaps  because,  related  by  the  son  of  a  long 
(Loob  Philippe,  of  France).  They  cover  a  period  from  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  in  1818  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  alter 
which  he  did  not  see  his  native  country  until  the  days  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in- 
cluded in  this  account  the  author  was  at  sea  and  in  viuioos 
foreign  lands  in  the  service  of  the  French  navy.  While  his 
pages  give  many  intereeting  anecdotes  and  considerable  use- 
fulinformation  about  life  in  French  royal  circles  in  the  first 
half  of  our  century  they  belong,  in  the  main,  to  the  literature 
of  travel,  rather  than  to  history  or  belles-lettres  proper.  The 
volume  will  furnish  excellent  entertainment  to  most  readers 
perusing  it  for  purpoees  of  pleasure.  It  is  graced  with  a 
large  number  of  small  illustrations  reproduced  from  origina] 
drawings  by  the  author. 

A  Btrange  Career.  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Glad  wyn 
Jebb.  By  His  Widow.  ¥^th  an  Introduction  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard.  12mo,  pp.  849.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book  Mr.  Haggard  shows  a 
warm  personal  appreciation  of  his  friend  Jebb,  and  iiinnanjs 
his  belief  that ''  rarely  if  ever  in  this  nineteenth  century  has  a 
man  lived  so  strange  and  varied  an  existence.''  Mr.  Jeob  was 
bom  in  EnglandJn  1841.  After  school-day  experience  he  went 
to  India  and  there  passed  several  years  in  the  career  of  a 
soldier.  From  the  attainment  of  his  manhood  to  hia  death  in 
1868  he  was  a  wanderer,  engMred  in  various  unprofitable  enter- 
prises in  Brazil,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico ;  meeting 
with  many  exciting  adventures  and  showing  always  a  reatleaa 
andj)lucky  spirit.  This  account  of  his  life  has  little  literary 
merit,  but  it  nas  a  rapid  movement  and  in  some  respects  is  aa 
fascinating  as  a  piece  of  romantic  fiction. 

Life  and  Genius  of  Jacopo  Robusti,  Called  Tintoietta 
By  Prank  Preston  Steams.  12mo,  pp.  386.  NewYotric: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.25. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Steams  states  that  no  adeonatc 
count  of  the  prreat  Venetian  painter  has  yet  wppeared  in 
ifipiage,  though  a  litUe  moi^  1 


glish,  or,  perhaps  in  any  language, _.. 

three  centuries  has  elapsed  since  his  bir&. 


joate  ao- 
'  I  En- 

than 

^ Mr.  Steams  has 

in  attractive,  popular  style  blended  a  biography  of  the  artist, 
based  upon  examination  of  all  French,  uerman  and  Italian 
publications  worthy  of  consultation,  with  original  criticism  of 
his  work  and  estimate  of  his  true  position.  There  are  four 
illustrations,  the  frontispiece  being  a  reproduction  of  Tinto- 
retto's Ust  portrait  of  himself  anda  list  of  the  artist's  most 
important  paintings. 

Catharine  of  Siena.  By  Josephine  E.  Butler.  Octavo^ 
pp.338.  London:  Horace  Marshall  &  Son.  5s. 
This  book  has  been  read  and  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  And  certainly  there  arefew  books  which  help 
one  to  realize  better  the  eternal  miracle  of  the  divine  lite 
amid  this  hell  of  a  world ;  for  Catharine  of  Siena  lived  at  a 
time  and  in  a  land  where  the  devil  and  all  his  angels  seemed 
lords  of  misrule  both  in  Church  and  in  State.    Catharine  waa 
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one  of  the  gnftteit  and  asiiittlest  of  her  sex,  and  the  story  of 
her  life  is  one  of  the  perenniid  romanoes  of  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Vojrage  of  the  Liberdade.  By  Captain  Joahna  Slocom. 
]2mo,  pp.  158.    Boston  :  Roberta  Brothers,    f  1. 

The  Liberdade  was  a  small  vessel  constructed  in  Booth 
America  in  188&  by  the  author  of  this  account,  after  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  bark  Aquidneck^  of  which  he  was  captain.  Mr. 
Slocnm  giTee  a  simple  but  intereetinff  recital  of  tne  buildine 
of  the  lAoerdade  and  of  the  incidents  of  its  trip,  with  himself, 
wife  and  two  children  es  passengers,  from  BrMOl  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  The  captain  informs  us  that  the  little  craft,  after 
so  successful  a  service,  is  to  end  her  days  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  A  number  of  good  and  appropriate  illustrations 
accompany  the  narrative. 

RELIGION*  ETHICS  AND   BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

The  QoepeH  of  Baddha  According  to  Old  Records.     Told 

by  Paul  Caros.  Idmo,  pp.  275.    Chicago :   Open  Court 

PobUshing  Company.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Paul  Cams*  persistent  advocacy  of  a  '*  ooem^ o  religion 
of  universal  truth/'  lying  beyond  the  sectarian  conceptions  of 
any  particular  religion,  is  well  known  The  main  purpose  of 
his  present  volume  is  not  to  iwpularise  Buddhistic  doctrine 
but  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  thought  upon  the  religious 
problems  of  our  day.  The  contents  are  in  the  main  derived 
from  the  old  Buddhist  canon,  and  the  most  important  passages 
are  ocmied  from  translations  of  the  original  texts,  but  Dr. 
Cams  naa  allowed  himself  considerable  freedom  in  abbrevia- 
tion and  arrangement  and  has  added  a  few  chapters  of  his 
own.  In  the  preface  the  reader  is  warned  against  the  mis- 
taken ideas  that  Buddha  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
that  his  doctrine  in  general  is  a  negativism. 

A  Boddhist  Catechism.  By  Snbhadra  Bhiksho.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fourth  German  Edition.  12mo,  pp. 
107.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    II. 

The  nearly  simultaneous  publication  of  this  little  work 
and  that  of  Dr.  Cams  may  serve  to  indicate  the  present  grow- 
ing interest  in  Bwldhism  manifested  in  certain  American  re- 
Ugioua  circles.  This  catechism  claims  to  present  the  main 
outlines  of  Buddhistic  doctrine  in  their  original  form,  omit- 
ting legendary  and  occult  accretions.  The  author  has  intro- 
duced a  oonsioerable  number  of  explanatory  notes  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Occidental  inquirer.  The  treatment  seems 
to  be  as  clear  as  the  subject  permits,  and  the  matter  is  well 
arranged. 

The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  Edited  by  Charles  H. 
8.  Davis,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  PoUo.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Pntnam^s  Sons.    $6. 

If  sise  were  the  criterion,  this  volume  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important  among  recent  American  issues.  It  is  of  inter- 
est priniarfly  to  the  EgyptologiBt,  and  secondarily  to  students 
of  comparanve  religion.    Dr.  Da^  has  j^ven^a  translation  of 


PierreTs  French  vco^n  of  the  *'  Book  or  the  Dead,*'  and  intro- 
duced it  by  well- written  chapters  ui>on  '*The  Mythology 
and  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples.*'  "The  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon," and  *'  The  Mythology  ana  Beligion  of  Ancient  Egypt.'* 
The  second  of  theee  chapters  is  furnished  with  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  more  important  deities.  The  translation  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  the  ''  Hieratic  Ritual,**  reproduced  from 
the  Louvre  papyrus,  and  the  *'  Hierofflyphic  Text  **  reproduced 


from  the  Turin  papyrus.  These  texts  appear  very  mystical  to 
the  reader  unversed  in  their  strange  languiu^.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  printed  and  serviceably  boundT 

Old  and  New  Unitarian  Belief.     By  John  White  Chad- 
wick.  Octavo,  pp.  266.  Boston :  George  H.  Ellis.  $1  50. 

Mr.  Chadwick*s  position  in  the  Unitarian  Church  guar- 
antees him  a  hearing  when  he  discusses  topics  relating  to  that 
denomination.  Contrary  to  certain  criticism,  he  states  that 
it  may  *'  be  doubted  whether  any  Protestant  sect  is  so  well 
agreed  at  present  on  the  main  lines  of  its  belief  and  faith  as 
the  *unsectarian  sect  called  Unitarians.***  But  this  condi- 
tion is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  development  in  Unitarian  doc- 
trine. After  an  historical  introduction  Mr.  Chadwick's  chap- 
ter headings  are,  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Man,**  **  Concerning  God,** 
*' The  Bible.'*  •'Christianity**  ** Concerning  Jeeus,'^ ''The 
Future  Life,**  *'  The  Great  Salvation.*.*  and*^Loss  and  Gain.'*- 
These  matters  are  considered  partially  in  reference  to  the 
changes  which  scientific  and  religious  progress  has  made  in 
UnitMian  belief.  The  volume  as  a  whole  will  be  of  large  in- 
terest to  many  readers,  quite  aside  from  their  personal  re- 
ligious views.  The  style  is  clear,  and  literary  rather  than 
theolQgicaL    A  portrait  of  the  autaor  is  given  as  frontispiece. 


The  Argnment  for  Christianity.  By  George  C.  Lorimer, 
D.D.  lamo,  pp.  480.  Philadelphia :  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.    $8. 

Dr.  Lorimer  is  among  the  foremost  figures  in  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  pulpit.  His  contribut  on  to  the  literature  of 
Christian  apologetics  is  based  upon  firmly  held  evangelical 
views,  though  taking  account  of  rationalistic  works  in  Uie 
domain  of  religious  criticism.  He  presents  the  argument 
from  *•  History'*  "Christ,**  "Testimony,**  "Miracles,*' 
•'Prophecy,'*  ''^ Humanity.**  "Achievement,**  "Concession** 
and  '^Comparison.**  Besides  a  very  thorough  general  index, 
a  list  of  scores  of  works  quoted  and  a  list  of  authors  quoted 
are  given.  Dr.  Lorimer*s  style  is  natural  and  vigorous,  and 
he  has  written  for  the  average  intelligent  reader. 

Christians  Creeds  and  Confessions.  By  G.  A.  Gumlich^ 
Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  L.  A.  Wheat- 
ley.  12mo,  pp.  180.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.    |l. 

The  work  of  a  German  scholar,  which  presents  concisely 
and  systematically  the  various  creeds  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  "Doctrines  of  the  Creeds**  and  "Doctrines  of  the 
Most  Important  Sects.**  The  thorough  student  will  hardly  be 
satisfied  with  so  brief  a  treatment  of  these  matters  as  the 
limits  of  this  manual  require,  but  he  may  find  the  analysis 
su.gestive  in  making  further  investigations.  Beference  ia 
facilitated  by  an  index. 

The  Parchments  of  the  Faith.  By  Bev.  George  B.  Mer- 
rill. 12mo,  pp.  288.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.    $1.25. 

In  view  of  the  large  attention  now  ffiveo  to  matters  of 
Biblical  criticism,  not  only  by  scholars  but  by  intellignent  lay- 
men, this  book  by  the  authw  of  "The  Story  of  the  Manu- 
scripts,** is  a  very  timely  one.  Mr.  Merrill  gives  a  great  deal 
of  systematic  iniormatfon  regarding  such  topics  as  relate  to 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  manuscripts,  their  in- 
fiuence  on  the  present  accepted  text,  translations,  the  scope 
and  nature  of  textual  criticism,  etc,  etc.  Fac-9imUe»  of  some 
of  the  famous  codices  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  few  other 
illustrations  enliven  the  pages  of  the  book.  A  good  index  is 
supplied. 

The  Permanent  Value  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  an  In- 
tegral Part  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  By  C.  W.  E. 
Body,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  251.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1.50.  « 

Dr.  Body  makes  no  attempt  in  these  lectures  to  present  a 
definite  critical  theory  of  his  subject,  but  in  a  conservative 
spirit  pleads  for  a  new  examination  from  certain  fundamental 
standpoints  not  sufllcientiy  considered  in  current  discussions. 
The  lectures  were  deliverod  before  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (New  York  City)  and  the  treatment  is  technical 
rather  than  popular. 

Saint  Paul  on  Women.  Panics  Requirement  of  Woman*s 
Silence  in  Churches  Rec<mciled  with  Woman*8  Mod- 
em Practice  of  Speaking  in  Churches.  By  Wm.  De 
Loss  Love,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Oompany.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Love  gives  a  rather  elaborate  study  of  Scriptural 
texts  relating  to  his  title  and  arrives  at  conclusions  which 
will  seem  somewhat  conservative  to  manv  readers.  Among 
his  deductions  are  these :  "  Women  should  not  take  nart  or 
place  in  r^igioua  assemblies  which  would  imply  any  claim  of 
superiority  or  rule  over  man ;  **  '*  A  woman  may  not  be 
oroained  for  the  gospel  ministry  imless  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances,** and  "  Though  woman*s  education  and  ability  in 
the  future  will  excel  those  of  the  past,  vet  they  will  never  re- 
move her  from  domestic  life  as  her  chief  calling  ** 

Fundamentals.  A  Brief  Unfolding  of  the  Basal  Truths  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  W.  Fisher  Mark  wick.  12mo, 
pp.  276,    New  York  :    Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  has  aimed  to  elucidate 
simply  and  in  an  unsectarian  spirit  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  basal  truths  of  Christianity.  He  has  avoided  any  tech- 
nical terms  or  treatment.  The  book  contains  ten  chapters 
upon  such  topics  as  '*  God,"  "  Man,"  "  Sin.**  "  Regeneration," 
'•Hope,*'  "Holiness,**  etc.  The  style  is  in  the  main  exposi- 
tory rather  than  argumentative. 

The  Student   Missionary  Enterprise.      Edited   by  Max 
Wood   Hoorhead.      Octavo,  pp.    890.     New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 
The  Student  Missionary  Movement  originating  in  this 

country  some  few  years  ago  haa  grown  to  large  dimensions. 
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While  it  has  not  perhaps  reached  the  highest  hopes  of  Its  chief 
advocates,  its  srowth  is  a  matter  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
evangelical  chorches  of  America  and  Europe  bat  to  all  stu- 
dents of  great  religions  enterprises.  This  vmnme,  containing 
the  prooeedinss  of  the  Becondf  international  convention  of  the 
''  Student  yolnnteer  Movement  for  Fbreign  Missions,^'  held 
at  I>etroit  about  a  year  ago,  has  much  matter  of  interest,  and 
informs  us  that  the  convention  brought  together  one  thousand 
and  eighty-two  delegates  from  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada— the  largest  stu- 
dent body  ever  assembled  on*  a  like  occasion  in  the  world's 
history  of  missionary  effort. 

€k>d*8  World,  and  Other  SermonB.  By  B.  Fay  Mills.  12mo, 
pp.  822.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  well-known  evangelist,  in  preparing  this 
first  volume  of  his  published  sermons  has  selected  those  dis- 
courses which  have  been  most  fruitful  in  his  religious  labors. 
Of  the  fifteen  sermons  here  given  the  first  five  are  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  hearers,  five  were  addressed  to  professea  Chris- 
tians and  the  remainder  are  of  directly  evangelical  bearing. 
Mr.  Mills'  style  Is  simple  and  direct  and  like  many  successful 
preachers,  he  makes  much  use  of  appropriate  anecdotes.  The 
spirit  of  his  work  is  practical,  and  religious  rather  than  bibli- 
cal, if  that  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn. 

The  Chnrcb  and  Secular  Life.  By  Frederick  William 
Hamilton.  12mo,  pp.  225.  Boston :  Universalist 
Pnblishing  House. 

Mr.  Hamilton  places  in  this  volume  eight  lectures  recently 
delivered  in  the  Church  of  Our  Father.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  He 
discusses  in  a  practical  way,  in  the  spirit  of  liberal  Christian- 
ity and  a  belief  in  the  **  institutional  church,''  the  relation  of 
the  organised  religious  body  to  the  "  Life  of  Men,"  **  Educa- 
tion." "ChaHty."  "Business,"  "Labor,"  "PoUtics,"  "Re- 
forms "and  '^Society.'*  These  topics  are  of  timely  interest 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  while  not  going  into  great  detail,  offers 
suggestive  considerations  in  an  intelligent  way. 

The  Leisure  of  God,  and  Other  Studies  in  the  Spiritual 
Evolution.  By  John  Coleman  Adams.  12mo,  pp. 
288.    Boston:    XJniversalist  Publishing  House. 

There  are  brought  together  in  this  book  fifteen  sermons 
upon  various  themes  relating  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  formal  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Universalist  faith. 
Naturally  Mr.  Adams'  tone  is  a  hopeful  one,  but  his  optimism 
is  not  that  of  the  unthinking  believer. '  Hfts  sermons  are  an  in- 
telligent contribution  to  their  particular  field  of  religious 
thought  and  their  style  is  lucid  and  attractive. 

The  Lady  of  Shnnem.  By  Josephine  E.  Butler.  Octavo. 
London :  Horace  Marshall  Sb  Son.    2s.  6d. 

This  brief  but  profound  exposition  of  certain  incidents  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  will  never  be  properly  imderstood  until 
women,  as  well  as  men,  expound  it.  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's 
last  contribution  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  man- 
kind breathes  throughout  that  intenselv  tender  and  most 
hopeful  spirit  which  Is  so  happily  characteristic  of  the  best 
Christian  teaching  of  our  time. 

The  Power  of  An  Endless  Life.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall. 
12mo,  pp.  190.     Chicago:     A.  C.  McClurg  8s  Co. 

There  is  little  dogmatism  or  theology  in  the  nine  sermons 
of  this  volume.  They  were  preached  by  a  Chicago  Presby- 
terian pastor,  and  are  direct  appeals  to  a  deeper,  more  com- 
plete religions  spirit  in  the  personal  life.  Four  of  the  sermons 
consider  the  "  Impulsive  Type,"  the  "  Intellectual  Type,"  the 
"  Ethical  Type  "  and  the  "  Mystic  Type  "  of  Christiiuiity. 

The  Honeycombs  of  Life.  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By 
Bey.  Lonis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  897.  Bos- 
ton :    Lee  &  Shepard.    $3. 

Dr.  Banks  is  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  The  twenty-five  sermons  and  addresses  in  the 
present  volume  have  all  the  energv,  faith,  love  of  anecdote 
and  direct,  popular  style  which  cnaracterize  much  of  the 
preaching  or  his  denomination.  They  are  of  somewhat  wide 
range,  but  all  are  practical  and  of  evangelical  spirit.  A 
portrait  of  the  author  i«  "^ven  as  frontispiece. 

The  Worker's  Weapon.    By  John  Henry  Elliott.    ISmo, 

pp.  98.   New  York :  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company.   50 

oente. 

This  is  a  practical  little  work  upon  the  **  Perfection,** 
"  Authority,"  ^'  Study  "  and  "  Use  "  of  the  Bible  as  a  tool  in 


the  hands  of  the  evangelical  worker,  by  a  young  man  whofe 
duties  have  given  him  many  hints  regarding  theie  topics. 

Thanksgiving  Sermons  and  Outline  Addresses.  An  Aid 
for  Pastors.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  William  £.  R. 
Ketcham,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  820.  New  York  :  Wilbur 
B.  Ketcham.    $1. 

Though  not  now  precisely  in  season  many  ministers  mar 
be  glad  to  note  this  volume  as  a  possible  help  when  the  next 
Thanksgiving  Day  lays  its  demand  upon  them.  The  aermoDt 
and  outlines bere  given  are  "evangelical,  unsectarian,  and 
thoroughly  praotloaL" 

The  Deeper  Meanings.  By  Frederick  A.  Hinckley.  Ifimo, 

pp.  89.  .  Boston  :    George  H.  Ellis.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Hinckley's  little  book  contains  four  addresses  opti- 
mistio  and  somewhat  poetic  in  spirit  and  profoundlymoral  in 
tone,  upon  "The  Cost  of  the  Divine  Spark,**  **The  Poet- 
Vision.'^  "  Looking  at  Life  Through  New  Eyes,"  and  "  Re- 
joice, We  Conquer."  The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  these  pages 
are  commendable,  particularly  for  their  ethical  value 

The  Oood  Shepherd.  The  Life  of  the  Saviour  f ot  Chil- 
dren. Boards,  Quarto,  pp.  96.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Bevell  Company. 

The  life  of  Christ  as  foimd  in  the  Gtospels  is  here  told  in 
verv  simple  language,  from  the  evangelistic  standpoint,  for 
the  little  folks.  The  print  is  large  and  the  text  is  very  freely 
supplied  with  appropriate  illustrations.  Upon  each  cover  is 
a  large  picture  in  colors. 

Forty  Witnesses  to  Success.  Talks  to  Young  Men.  By 
Charles  Townsend.  12mo,  pp.  148.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Townsend,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Cleveland,  in  this 
small  book  collects  and  compares  the  answers  of  forty  Ameri- 
can men,  eminent  in  collegiate,  professional,  scientific,  busi- 
ness or  i>olitical  life,  as  to  the  causes  and  methods  of  their 
success.  The  facts  gleaned  in  this  practical  manner  are 
offered  as  encouragement  and  counsel  to  earnest  young  men 
looking  forward  to  their  life-work. 

Before  He  is  Twenty.  Five  Perplexing  Phases  of  the  Boy 
Question  Considered.  B3'  Robert  J.  Burdett,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Edward  W.  Bok,  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott.  12mo,  pp.  104.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company.    75  cents. 

The  topics  considered  in  a  brief  practical  way  in  this  little 
work  are,  following  the  order  of  authors  given  in  the  title, 
"The  Father  and  His  Boy,"  "When  He  Decides,"  "  The  Boy 
in  the  Office,"  "  His  Evenings  and  Amusements,"  and  '*  Look- 
ing Toward  a  Wife."  Portraits  of  the  several  writers  add  in- 
terest to  their  discussions. 

Oolden  Words  for  Daily  Counsel.  Selected  and  Arranged 

by  Anna  Harris  Smith.  Edited  by  Huntington  Smith. 

lOmo,  pp.  872.   New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

This  compilation,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  its  kind, 
gives  a  Biblical  passage  and  several  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Its  pages  are  made  attractive 
by  iwrtraits  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Ruskin,  Browning,  Carlyfe, 
Emerson,  Farrar  and  nine  or  ten  other  eminent  American  ana 
British  writers.    The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

At  Dawn  of  Day.  Thoughts  for  the  Morning  Hour.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  Jeanie  A.  Bates  Qreenough. 
12mo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Bandolph 
&  Co.,  $1.75. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  Between  the  TJghts.**  a  com- 
pilation prepared  some  time  ago  by  Mrs.  Oreenough's  sister, 
now  deceased.  It  is  built  upon  a  common  plan,  but  oontains 
considerably  more  matter  than  Is  usual  in  works  of  its  class. 
The  selections  in  verse  and  prose  are  of  a  high  order,  mainly 
of  a  directly  religious  nature,  but  drawn  from  a  wide  terri- 
tory. An  index  of  first  lines  and  an  index  of  auUiors  are  fur* 
nisned. 

Messages  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love.    Selections  for  Every 

Day  in  the  Year  from  the  Sermons  and  Writings  of 

James  Freeman  Clarke.    12mo,  pp.  849.   Boston:  €}eo. 

H.£Uis.    $1. 

The  late  James  Freeman  Olarke  was  a  writer  of  vigor  and 
encouragement  This  collection  of  choice  passages  from  his 
pen  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  help  to  many  earnest  men  and 
women.  The  compiler  has  arranged  the  selections  for  each 
month  under  a  separate  heading,  such  as  "  Work,'*  **  Prayer,** 
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.    "Truth,"  "EveiyDay  Religion,"  etc.    A  portrait 
of  U»e  Author  and  a  list  of  his  principal  writings  are  gtven. 

Secrets  of  Happy  Home  Life.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  88.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Go.  85 
cents. 

On  several  occasions  the  Review  has  noticed  books  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  value  from  Mr.  Miller *s  pen.  He  considers 
the  subject  of  his  new  booklet  from  a  directly  practical. 
Christian  standpoint. 

The  Virgin  Mother :  Retreat  Addresses  on  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  Told  in  the  Gospels.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  Hall,  D.D.  16mo,  pp.  238.  New 
York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Go.    $1.25. 

To  the  eleven  addresses  of  this  volume,  which  have  in  sub- 
stance been  ^ven  several  times  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  author  (Bishop  of  Vermont)  appends  a  discussion  of  some 
twenty  pages  on  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Pastor's  Pocket  Manual  for  Funerals.  Snitable 
Scriptural  Selections  Adapted  to  Various  Occasions 
and  Germs  of  Funeral  Discourses.  Introduction  by 
Rov.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Joseph  Sfuiderson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  16mo,  pp. 
90.    New  York :    Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    60  cents. 

Faith  Effectual ;  or  the  Ldfe  Made  Manifest.  By  A.  H. 
Shank.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  90.  Chambersburg,  Pa. : 
The  Lomane  Gompany. 


K88AY8.  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS-LBTTRBS. 

English  History  in  Shakespeare^  Plays.  By  Beverly  E. 
Warner,  M.  A.  12mo,  pp.  831.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  is  Go.    $1.76. 

Mr.  Wamer^s  chapters,  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures, 
are  intended  to  "  interest  students  of  history  in  Shake8i>eare, 
and  )  eaders  of  Shakespeare  in  English  history.''  The  author 
believes  that  too  little  criticsl  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
great  dramatist  as  an  interpreter  of  national  events  and  tend- 
enckis.  The  English  historical  pla3rs  are  discussed  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  King  John  to  Henry  VIII.  The  reader  is 
aided  by  frtMOuent  chronological  tables,  by  a  bibliography,  an 
index,  etc.  The  style  is  clear  and  intelligent.  The  two  classes 
of  readers  Mr.  Warner  has  endeavored  to  reach  will  probably 
find  much  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive  in  this  volume. 

A  Shelf  of  Old  Books.  By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  288.  New  York  :  Gharles  Scribner's  Sons. 
82.50. 

Mrs.  Fields  has  given  the  lovers  of  the  by-ways  of  liter- 
ature a  very  delightful  volume  of  chit-chat,  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  drawn  from  books  in  Mr.  Fields'  library  and 
from  that  publisher's  acqaaintAnce  with  literary  men.  This 
interesting  matter  has  been  arranged  under  the  headings 
*' Leigh  Hunt,"  "Edinburgh,"  and li-om  "Milton  to  Thack- 
eray. Much  added  charm  is  given  by  the  nearly  three-score 
Ulnstrations.  inclnding  reproductions  of  portraits  and  fac- 
Hmile*  of  manuscripts  in  Mrs.  Fields'  possession,  rare  title 
pages,  etc  The  handwriting  of  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey. 
Byron,  Dr.  Johnson,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Allan  Ramsay  and 
others  is  shown.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  are 
reproductions  of  a  drawing  of  Keats,  by  Severn,  and  of  an 
original  unpublished  drawing  of  Scott,  in  chalk,  by  Stuart 
Newton. 

The  Growth^of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Richard  Jones, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  161.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Gompany. 

Professor  Jones,  now  occupiring  the  chair  of  English  Liter- 
ature at  Swarthmore  College  (Pennsylvania),  is  among  the  con- 
siderable number  of  our  teachers  of  English  who  have  won 
their  Doctor's  degree  in  a  German  university.  His  present 
volume  would  seem  to  exemplify  the  method  and  thorough- 
ness of  German  scholarship.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  upon 
the  subject-matter,  the  beginnings  and  the  completed  form 
of  Tennyson's  **  Idylls  of  the  King."  The  study  is  partly  crit- 
ical and  partly  philological.  By  a  comparison  of  versions  and 
a  presentation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Idylls  developed, 
Professor  Jpnes  has  given  the  student  of  English  literature 
valuable,  interesting  information  as  to  poetic  evolution  in 
general  and  as  to  the  technical  workmanship,  the  ceaseless 
search  for  the  best  expression  characteristic  of  Tennyson. 
TlM  pubUshers  have  given  the  book  an  attractive  appearance. 


.  Pushing  to  the  Front ;  or,  Success  Under  Diiflcnlties.  By 
Orison  Swett  Marden.  12mo,  pp.  416.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  this  book  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  useful  kind.  Mr.  Marden 's  aim  has  been  to  encourage 
aud  assist  young  people  in  developing  their  possibilities, 
especially  in  the  achievement  of  a  noble  character,  by  pladng 
before  them  a  large  number  of  concrete  cases  of  the  nighest 
success.  In  selecting  his  material— in  which  no  originaUty  is 
claimed— he  has  endeavored  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  1x>th 
materialism  and  cant.  There  are  twenty-five  chapters  in  the 
book,  of  which  representative  headings  are :  "  An  Iron  Will,** 
"What  Career,"  "Cheerfulness  and  Longevity,"  "Tact  or 
Common  Sense,'*  "  Self -Respect  and  Seli^Confldenoe "  and 
"  The  Victory  in  Defeat."  Youthful  readers  will  be  pleased 
with  the  two  dozen  portraits  of  people  who  have  attained 
a  high  position  in  spite  of  difficulties.  Most  of  the  portraits 
are  from  original  sources  and  never  used  before :  that  of 
Lincoln  is  from  an  original  untouched  negative,  made  in  1864. 
At. the  beginning  of  each  chapter  are  placed  several  appro- 
priate quotations.    A  thorough  index  has  been  prepared. 

As  a  Katter  of  Course.    By  Annie  Payson  Gall.    ISmo, 

pp.  1&5.    Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

A  little  contribution  to  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  the  author  of  "  Power  Through  Repose,**  which  many 
readers  will  remember  with  gratitude.  In  these  days  of 
tremendous  mental  pressure,  of  nervous  irritations  which 
not  only  lead  to  physical  disease,  but  destroy  one*s  mental  and 
moral  poise,  this  sort  of  literature  is  exceedingly  timely  and 
commendable.  Thoreau  once  wrote  that  the  *  highest  art 
was  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  day.*  There  are  fifteen  prac- 
tical, intelligent  chapters  in  the  book,  treating  from  a  jnonl- 
physiological  point  of  view  such  topics  as  "Amusements,** 
^•The  Triviality  of  TrivialitieSj**  ''Moods.**  "Tolerance,** 
"One*s  Self,**  "  Sentiment  veraua  Sentimentality,**  etc. 

The  Temple  Shakespeare :  "  Twelfth  Night,"  •*  AU»s  Well 

That  Ends  WeU,"  •* King  John*'  and  ** The  Winter's 

Tale."    32mo,  pp.  185, 154, 134, 162.    New  York :  Mao- 

millan  &  Go.    45  cents  each. 

The  issues  in  the  admirable  and  popular  '*  Temple  Shakes- 
peare** follow  one  another  rapidly,  in  preface,  notes  and 
glossary  the  reader  is  given  a  convenient  help  in  understand- 
ing the  text,  and  each  play  is  enlivenod  by  a  pleasant  froutia- 
piece.         •  

FICTION  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Madame  Sans-O^ne.  By  Yictorein  Sardon  in  O^llabora- 
tion  with  £mile  Morean  and  Edmond  Lepelletier. 
Translated  by  A.  Curtis  Bond.  Octavo,  pp.  494.  New 
York :  Drallop  Publishing  Company.    $2. 

In  the  form  of  a  drama  '*  Madame  Sans-GMne  ^  has  re- 
cehtly  been  one  of  the  notable  successes  ui>on  the  Paris  and 
London  stage,  and  at  present  it  occupies  American  quarters  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre.  New  York  City.    Its  popularity  as  a 

{»lay  and  the  interest  or  its  subjects  moved  M.  Sardou  to  an- 
horizeand  assist  its  transformation  into  a  more  extended 
work  of  historical  romance.  It  is  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Consulate  and  Empire,  m  which  Na- 
poleon and  other  famous  characters  of  the  time  are  promi- 
nent figures.  Many  of  the  most  stirring  passages  of  the  novel 
relate  accurately  actual  historical  happenings,  and  details  not 
found  in  current  literature  of  the  Revolution  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  story  has  a  rapid,  dramatic  movement  among 
scenes  naturally  belonging  to  an  intense  and  exciting  period. 
"  Madame  Sans-06ne  is  a  fascinating  woman,  of  strong  per- 
sonal attractions,  spirited,  self-reliant  and  quick  in  adapting 
herself  to  changing  demands  of  circumstance.  The  nov^  has 
been  rendered  into  clear,  exhilarating  English  by  Mr.  A.  Cur- 
tis Bond,  and  the  reader*s  historical  imagination  has  been 
stimulated  by  a  frontispiece  and  about  three  score  illustrations 
in  the  text  by  A.  Bumnam  Shute. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling  and  What  People  Thought 
of  Him.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  12mo,  pp.  417. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Go.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Ford*s  name  is  well-known  to  thoee  concerned  with 
certain  fields  of  historical  research,  but  this  novel,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  his  first  venture  in  fiction.  It  is  a  Htory  of 
contemporary  American  Ufe,  written  according  to  the  for- 
mula of  quiet  realism,  though  not  without  exciting  past-ages 
and  some  infusion  of  romance.  "  Peter  Sterling  **ls  first  in- 
troduced as  a  young  Harvard  cn'aduate,  a  slow,  unpretentiouM 
but  weighty  fellow  of  the  middle  classes,  from  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturing  village.  He  soon  hangs  out  his  lawyer  h 
shingle  in  New  York,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  novel  Ites 
in  its  accouDt  of  his  strong,  unselflsh  yet  sensible  career,  as  a 
lawyer  and  then  as  a  practical  political  reformer,  in  that  oity. 
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One  of  the  characters  of  the  storj  sums  up  thehero'sperBon- 
allty  by  defining  him  to  be  a  '*  practical  idealist.''  ffis  rela- 
tions with  women  were  of  nnconrentional  sincerity  and 


style  is  clear  and  natnraL 
**Loye  and  Quiet  Life."    Somerset  Idylls.    By  Walter 
Raymond.     New  York:  Dodd.  Head  &  €k>.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  author  of  the  two  West  of  England 
stories,  **  Oentleman  Upcott's  Daughter''  and  *' Young  Sam 
and  Sabina,"  which  have  been  well  received  by  Amerian 
readers.  This  volume  of  '*  Somerset  Idvlls  "  is  partly  written 
in  dialect  and  contains  studies  of  rusuc  manners  and  modes 
of  thoughtjprimitive  but  still  existing  in  a  remote  region  of 
England,  llie  Idylls  are  so  closely  connected  that  Mr.  Ray- 
mond speaks  of  them  together  as  **my  story*'*  There  are 
some  exciting  events  related,  but  the  general  tone  is  quiet. 
Without  institmting  any  comparisons,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
volume  deserves  a  place  in  the  literature  of  that  form  of 
*'  local  fiction  "  to  which  Barrie,  Crockett,  **  Q  "  and  Jane  Bar- 
lew  have  been  principal  contributors. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Interna- 
tional Limited  Edition.  With  introductory  essays 
and  notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Vols.  XXXV,  XXXVI, 
"Bedgauntlet;"  XXXVH,  "The  Betrothed;" 
XXXVni,  "The  Taliaman."  Octavo*  illustrated. 
Boston  :    Estes  &  Lanriat.    $3.50  each  volume. 

This  department  of  the  Rbvibw  has  made  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  volumes  in  this  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  In  his  introduction  to  '*  Bedgauntlet," 
Mr.  Lang  notes  that  it  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  auto- 
biograpmcal  matter  it  contains— reminiscences  of  Scott's 
youth,  father,  and  one  love-story.  As  to*' The  Betrothed," 
Mr.  Lang  confesses  that  he  has  recently  read  it  for  the  first 
time,  but  finds  that  he  must  entertain  the  '*  critical  heresy  " 
of  preferring  it  to  "  The  Talisman.'*  Each  of  these  four  vol- 
umes is  illustrated  by  a  half-dozen  of  the  full-page  etchings 
which  constitute  a  chief  attraction  of  the  edition. 

Vernon's  Aunt.  Being  the  Oriental  Experience  of  Miss 
Lavinia  Moffat.  By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jean- 
nette  Duncan).  12mo,  pp.  162.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.26. 

Some  months  ago  we  noticed  Mrs.  Cotes'  serious  novel 
studjring  the  modem  woman,  *'  A  Daughter  of  To-Day."  In 
*' Vernon's  Aunt"  she  returns  to  the  lighter  ana  more 
sprightly  style  of  her  earlier  popular  works  of  travel. '  The 
book  is  highly  amusiUg  and  along  the  thread  of  a  slight  story 

fives  the  reader  insight  into  pnases  of  life  in  modem  rursu 
ndia.  **  Vernon's  Aunt "  is  a  simple-minded  English  maiden 
lady  who  speaks  for  herself  in  these  pages.  Hal  Hurst  has 
supplied  seven  interesting  full-page  illustrations  and  many 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter,  and  Mending  His  Ancestors. 

Two  Reformations.    By  B.  B.  West.    12mo,  pp.  258. 

New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  B.  B.  West,  whose  semi- 
humorous,  semi-serious  '* Wills:  and  How  Not  to  Make 
Them  "  was  noticed  in  the  Rbvikw  some  time  ago.  Here  are 
two  sketches  of  the  reformation  of  young  Englishmen  pos- 
sessing old  manorial  estates,  which  Mr.  West  calls  **  Moral 
Tales."'  In  a  rather  indirect  way  they  are  both  love-stories, 
but  they  have  a  fiavor  of  ethical  teaching.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  characterise  them ;  tbev  belong  largely  to  the 
literature  of  humor— of  a  steady,  retiring  species,  are  clearly 
told  and  are  worth  reading.  Mr.  West  seems  to  have  a  style 
all  his  own. 

A  Child  of  the  Age.  By  Francis  Adams.  16mo,  pp.  282. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

The  Great  God  Pan  and  the  Inmost  Light.  By  Arthur 
Machen.  Idmo,  pp.  234.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  $1. 

Discords.    By  Gtoorge  Egerton.    16mo,  pp.  245.    Boston  : 

Roberts  Brothers.    $  1 . 

These  three  volumes  belong  to  Roberts  Brothers'  "  Key- 
notes Series"  and  have  a  certain  affinity.  **  George  Eger- 
ton's"  new  production  contains  six  short  stories,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  showing  about  the  same  faults  and 
excellencies  as  were  revealed  in  "  Keynotes."  This  author 
delights  to  dwell  upon  the  miseries  of  woman's  love  and  life. 
The  last  story  of  the  collection,  however,  '*  The  Regeneration 
of  Two,"  is  a  bright  instead  of  a  srloomy  bit  of  love  history. 
The  weird,  mystical,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  bnrn- 
-Ue  prevail  \9  **  The  Great  God  Pan,"  and  the  book  will  leiive 


a  pretty  strong  {impresaion  on  one  who  reads  it  in  a  lonely 
ni^t  hour. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Arthur  W.  Pinero.  12mo,  pp.  174.  Boston  \  Walter 
H.  Baker  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Some  half  doaen  of  the  plays  of  Mr.  Pinero.  the  well- 
known  London  dramatist,  can  be  obtained,  separately  printed, 
from  Walter  H.  Baker  A  Co.  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanquerav  " 
has  been  one  of  the  most  discussed  serious  dramas  of  Kngllsh 
authorship  in  recent  years.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  rep- 
resented may  learn  from  the  printed  form  something  of  tHe 
spirit  and  tendency  of  modem  realistic  play-writing  in  our 
own  language. 

Won  by  a  Bicycle.  A  Race  for  a  Wife.  By  Luke  Doable, 
B.  A.  12mo,  pp.  19L  Boston  :  Greater  Boston  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1. 

This  story  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  work  of  art,  bat 
it  is  of  interest  as  an  effort  to  introduce  the  bicycle  promi- 
nently into  fiction.  The  setting  is  American,  and  there  are 
descriptions  of  bicycle  contests  at  Harvard  and  Waltham 
(Mass.)  Some  tra^  happenings  find  place  in  the  course  of 
the  story. 

The  Leprosy  of  Miriam.    By  Ursula  N.  Gestefeld.    I2mo, 
pp.   265.     New  York:    Gestefeld  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 
In  this  novel  a  modem  American  woman  of  the  over-in- 


heroine  ends  in  nervous  prostration  and  insanity.    This  is  ob- 
viously a  "novel  of  purpose." 

Six  Thousand  Tons  of  Gold.     By  H.  R.  Chamberlain. 

12mo,pp.849.  Meadville,  Pa.:  Flood  &  Vincent.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  English  edition  of  his  **  Six  Thousand 
Tons  of  Gold  "  found  a  large  sale.  This  story  in  matter  and 
style  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Jules  Verne's  romanoee,  but  it 
is  also  a  study  of  some  sides  of  current  monetary  questionft. 
It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  modem  novel  so  objective  and  free  from 
the  ''  psychological "  efforts  of  the  typical  fiction-writer. 

The  Story  of  Rodman  Heath ;  or,  Mugwumps.  By  One 
of  Them.  12mo,  pp.  328.  Boston :  Arena  Publishing 
Company. 

A  realistic  New  England  novel,  dealing  mainly  with  the 
affairs  of  an  independent  politician.  The  author  has  avoided 
artificial  tragedy,  pathos  or  romance,  and  has  told  the  tale  in 
a  style  natural,  perhaps,  to  a  fault. 

The  Despotic  Lady,  By  W.  B.  Norris.  16mo,  pp.  172. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1. 


novel. 


ig.    A 

It  is 


a  bright  and  entertaiung  little  volume 


Naval  Cadet  Carlyle*s  Glove.  By  lona  Oakley  Gk>rbam. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  340.  New  York :  J.  Selwin  TWt  & 
Sons.    50  cents. 

A  Soldier's  Sweetheart,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ueut.  T. 
H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  284.  Omaha  : 
J.  L.  Gideon  &  Co. 

Tony  :  The  Story  of  a  Waif.  By  Laisdell  Mitchell.  Quarto, 
pp.  5a    Philadelphia :  Charles  H.  Banes  &  Co. 


POETRY. 
Sonnets  and  Lyrics.    By  Katrina  Trask.    12mo,  pp.  108. 
New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Trask  published  anonymoudy  a  littie 
volume  of  dramatic  idylls,  in  the  same  general  spirit  as  Ten- 
nyson's "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  to  which  she  gave  the  name 
*' Under  King  Constantine."  This  was  well  received  and  has 
already  passed  to  a  second  edition.  Those  who  have  read  the 
idylls  will  not  need  urging  to  welcome  Mrs.  Trask's  '♦Sonnets 
and  Lyrics."  In  most  of  these  short  poems  the  reader  Ustens 
to  the  voice  of  one  who  has  learned  ^*  the  beauty  of  holinees 
and  the  holiness  of  beauty."  There  are  touches  of  external 
nature,  but  not  as  unconnected  wit^  human  lifto,  and  it  is 
principally  of  an  ennobling  love  and  of  the  yearnings  and  as- 
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best  things  in  contemporary  poetry  will  enjoy  this  snull  toI- 
nme  and  nope  for  further  work  from  the  same  pen. 

The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert 
Cameron  Bogens.  12aio,  pp.  97.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Patnam^Sons. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  these  poems  makes  no  effort  to  depart 
from  accepted  standards  of  subject  and  versification,  but  he 
has  produced  a  workmanlike,  poetic  Tolume  of  verse.  The 
reador  is  given  a  restful  variety  of  metres  and  themes. 


Among  the  longer  pieces  are  **  Hyus,*'  *'  Blind  Polyphemus, 
''Odyveus  at  the  Mast,''  and  ^'The  Death  of  Argus,'*  a^ 
written  in  blank  verse.    There  are  several  pieces  m  ballad 


aU 


and  narrative  style,  a  goodly  number  of  songs  and  sonnets,  etc. 
In  one  way  or  another  all  of  these  offer  a  satisfaction  to  the 
lover  of  poetry. 

The  Thought  of  Gk)d  in  Hymns  and  Poems.  Second  series. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and  William  C.  Gkmnett. 
16ino,  pp.  123.    Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

A  collection  of  short  musical  lyrics  ;  many  being  directly 
religious,  though  not  sectarian ;  others  singing  of  nature,  of 
love,  poesy,  childhood,  etc.  The  spirit  of  all  Is  human  and 
optimistic  ;  the  note  of  a  calm  seriousness  predominates.  The 
coUecticm  is  unpretentious ;  the  poems  are  simple,  but  they 
are  sensible  and  of  iwetic  quality  also. 

Driftings  in  Dreamland.  Poems  by  Jerome  A.  Anderson. 
12mo,  pp.  125.  San  Francisco  :  Lotus  Pabiishing 
Company.    $1. 

The  Songs  that  Qointe  Sang.  By  Marie  Jonssaye.  12mo, 
pp.  91.  Belleville,  Canada  :  Snn  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Watchers  of  Twilight,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Arthnr  J. 
Stringer.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  48.  London,  Ontario  : 
Published  by  the  Author. 

The  New  World.  By  Carol  Norton.  Octavo.  Boston  : 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Company. 

Philip  of  Pokanet.  An  Indian  Drama.  By  Alfred  An- 
totne  Fnrman.  Octavo,  pp.  136.  New  York  :  Stetti- 
ner,  Lamberts  &  Co.    $1. 

Woodland  Rambles.  Poems.  By  John  A.  Lanigan,  M.D. 
lOmo,  pp.  160.    Buffalo  :    Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 


EDUCATION    AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  History  of  the  English  Paragraph.  By  Edwin  Her- 
bert Lewis.  Paper,  quarto,  pp.  200.  Chicago  :  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Lewis^  monograph  was  presented  to  a  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  It  is  creditable  to  the  author  individually  aud 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  thorough-going  studies  in 
special  lines  which  the  workers  in  the  great  institution  by 
Lake  Michigan  are  already  abundantly  producing  The  main 
portion  of  Mr  Lewis'  dissertation  is  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  English  paragraph 
from  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Oreat  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
mechanical  signs  of  the  panurraph,  rhetorical  theories  of  the 
paragraph,  paragraph-length  and  sentence-length,  etc.,  are 
also  oiscussed.  The  results  are  partially  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  and  many  facts  of  interest  to  the  student  of  English 
style  are  broui^t  to  light. 

Studies  from  the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory.  Ed- 
ited by  Edward  W.  Scripture,  Ph.D.  Vol.  n.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  124.  New  Haven,  Conn :  Yale  Univer- 
sity.   $1. 

To  the  general  reader  this  pamphlet  is  interesting  as  a 
rsminder  of  thoM  present-day  metnods  of  studying  psy- 
obolorr  from  the  experimental-laboratory  side,  which  are  so 
radiosily  different  from  the  metaphysical  methods  in  vogue 
a  few  years  ago.  The  seven  papers  of  this  series  of  studieH, 
mainl^  by  Dr.  Scripture,  incluae  articles  upon  *'A  Psy- 
chological Method  of  Determining  the  Blind-Spot,''  and 
"Twis  of  Mental  Ability  as  Exhibited  in  Fencing.'' 


The  National  School  Library  of  Song.  No.  1.  Edited 
by  Leo  R.  Lewis.  Octavo,  pp.  92.  Boston :  Qinn  & 
Co.    60  cents. 

The  series  in  which  this  volume  is  the  first  issue  is  in- 
tended for  advanced  grades— normal  and  high  schools,  semi- 
naries, etc.  The  series  is  not  to  be  graded,  out  each  volume 
wiU  have  its  own  scope.  No.  1  contains  thirty-five  pages 
of  songs  of  patriotism  and  devotion  and  songs  for  special  occa- 
sions, followed  by  a  collection  of  folksongs  giving  representa- 
tive melodies  from  thirty  nations— melodies  which  have  been 
loved  in  their  own  home  lands  for  two  centuries  or  more,  but 
not  generally  known  to  the  American  student.  The  printing 
of  music  and  words  is  excellent  and  the  book  is  serviceably 
bound.    Special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  indexes. 

School  Education  Helps.  Classic  Myths.  Retold  for  Pri- 
mary Pupils  by  Mary  C.  Judd.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  94. 
Minneapolis  :  School  Education  Company.    25  cents. 

Stories  of  Echo,  Iris,  Orplieus,  Phaeton,  Diana,  Thor,  the 
Wooden  Horse  of  Troy,  and  many  others  from  the  domain  Of 
Greek,  German  and  Scandinavian  mythology  are  told  clearly 
and  very  simply  in  this  little  book.  The  stones  are  given  for 
their  own  sake,  or  as  picturing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
have  been  used  with  successful  results  in  the  school  room. 
Several  good  illustrations  are  given. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece.     By  Emma  M.  Firi;h.    12mo,  pp. 

108.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    SO  cents. 

Another  addition  to  the  literature  which  utilizes  the  an- 
cient mjrths  in  the  cause  of  ethical  education.  The  auttior 
has  adapted  to  the  SBsthetio  and  moral  needs  of  the  young 
child  sixteen  tales  from  the  Greek  mythology.  A  goodly 
number  of  simple  illustrations  are  given. 

Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.    Victor  Hugo's  Ruy 
Bias.    Edited  with   Litroduction  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  Gamer,  Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  2S3.    Bos- 
ton :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    75  cents. 
Professor  Gamer's  introduction  of  twenty-three  pages 

_, and  **  Alexandrine  Versiflcatio 

rfy  fifty 
Madrid  is  given. 

Romans Choises.  No.  22.    Le  Petit  Chose.    Histoire dun 

Enfant.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paper,  12mo,  pp. 

314.    New  York  :    William  R.  Jenkins.    60  cents. 

This  text  is  not  furnished  with  a  vocabulary,  but  is  given 
ae  thi  *  .     -,     ..  ^  .      «    . 

taine,  LL 

La  Traduction  Orale  et  La  Pronunciation  Frangaise.  By 
Victor  F.  Bernard.  12mo,  pp.  42.  New  York ;  Will- 
iam R.  Jenkins.    80  cents. 

Twenty-one  graded  lessons  for  advanced  pupils,  each  lee- 
son  containing  a  vocabulary  in  French,  a  theme  to  be  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  rules  of  pronunciation  in  French. 

Cnentos  Selectos.  No.  1.  El  P&jaro  Verde.  By  Jnan 
Valera.  Revised  and  Annotated  for  the  Use  of  En- 
glish Students  by  Julio  Rojas.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  83. 
New  York  :  WDliam  R.  Jenkins.    35  cents. 

Novelle  Italiane.  No.  6.  Fortezsa  [and]  Un  Cran  Ciomo. 
By  Ekimondo  De  Amicis.  Explanatory  Notes  by  Prof. 
T.  E.  Comba.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  83.  New  York: 
William  R.  Jenkins.    35  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence.    By  H.  W. 

Hayley,  Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  27.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

35  cents. 

A  clear  condse  presentation  of  the  versification  of 
Terence,  intended  to  oe  of  practical  service  to  college  stu- 
dents. 

Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking.    By  Edward 

S.  Ellis,  M.A.    16mo,  pp.  12a    New  York  :    Woolfall 

Publishing  Company. 
The  American  Scheme  of  State  Education.    By  William 

M.  Bryant,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  66.    St. 

Louis  :    W.  S.  Bell  Co.    10  cents. 


treats  of  ''  The  Sxwnish  Monarchy  in  the  XVuth  Century,' 
"^uv  Bias"  and  **  Alexandrine  versification."  There  are 
nearly  fifty  pages  of  notes  in  English,  and  a  small  map  of 


some  thirty  pages  of  notes  in  English  by  Profower  O.  Fon- 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REt^IElVS. 


The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  By  John  Millar,  B.A.  Paper,  octavo,  pp. 
114.    Toronto:    Ihe  Education  Department. 

SPORT  AND  RECREATION. 

Fagots  for  the  Fireside.  By  Lucretia  Peabody  Hale. 
12mo,  pp.  332.  Boston :  Honghton,  Hiffln  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

This  is  the  second,  revised  edition  of  a  volome  which  was 
favorably  received  a  few  years  ago.  In  its  present  form  it 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  games  and  amusements  for 
evenings  at  home  and  social  iwrties.  The  variety  of  entertain- 
ing recreations  offered  is  large,  including  old  favorites  and 
new  candidates.  Amonff  the  topics  arranged  in  the  index  are 
*•  Acting:  Ballads,*'  '*  Alpnabet  Story,"  "  Buried  Cities,"  a  large 
number  of  card  games,  **  Cobweb-Party."  *'Dumb  Crambo," 
**  Golf,"  "  Meal  -  Bag  Race,"  **  Impromptu  Newspaper," 
*' Shadow  Pantomime,**  ** Twenty  Questions**  and  **  united 
States  Mails.** 

Tobogganing  on  Crooked  Runs.     By  Hon.  Harry  Qibson. 

12mo,  pp.  269.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.75. 

The  word  "  tobogganing  **  is  not  used  in  this  book  in  the 
meaning  commonly  understood  by  American  readers,  but  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  term  ''coasting.**  Mr.  Oibson  con- 
siders the  sport  mainly  as  it  has  developed  and  is  now  prac- 
ticed on  artificial  '*  runs  **  in  the  Alps,  and  while  his  discussion 
of  that  exhilarating  recreation  is  enthusiastic,  it  is  somewhat 
technical^  and  looalin  application.  A  prime  object  has  been 
to  furnish  practical  hinte  to  beffinaers.  The  volume  is  freely 
illustrated.  Lists  of  winners  in  important  Alpine  races  and 
racing  rules  are  given. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess.    By  Franklin  K.  Tonng  and 

Edwin  C.  Howell.    16mo,  pp.  221.    Boston  :  Roberts 

Brothers.    $1. 

The  authors  of  this  little  book  are  enttinsiasts  in  chess 
and  attempt  to  present  the  elements  of  a  new  theory  of  play. 
'Phe  exposition,  which  is  mainly  confined  to  the  opmiing  of  a 
game,  is  clear  but  scientific,  and  is  intended  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  novice  or  to  the  player  of  some  attainment.  Numerous 
illustrations  are  used  and  many  illustrative  games  analyzed. 


tries,  cities  and  towns  of  the  world  are  described,  their  popa- 
lation  according  to  late  censuses  ffiven,  the  etymology  ud 
pronimciation  of  names  explaineoT  when  consiaered  useful, 
and  historical  and  literary  associations  noted.  To  many  of 
tile  longer  articles  are  added  references  to  standard  booki. 
The  print  is  clear,  though  rather  fine,  and  the  binding  a  i 
ble  one  for  a  book  of  this  class. 


RBFERENCB. 
A  Comprehensive  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  R.  Walker.  With  an  Introduction  by 
M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  9S0.  Boston  and 
Chicago :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society.    $)3. 

The  publishers  of  this  new  concordance  have  faith,  ap- 
parently based  on  very  good  grounds,  that  it  will  become  the 
standard  reference  booK  of  its  class,  superseding  Cruden*B 
well-known  work,  which  has  held  first  place  for  more  than  a 
<«ntury  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  important  points  to  be 
noted  regarding  Mr.  Walker*s  volume  are  these :  it  is  a  con- 
cordance simply  ;  it  is  rigidly  alphabetical  in  arrangement, 
and  ita  references  are  in  strict  Biblical  order  ;  proper  names 
are  accented  ;  it  contains  fifty  thousand  more  references  than 
Ouden  gives,  besides  makine  numerous  substitutions  of  im- 
portant words  for  unessential  ones.  In  the  typography  and 
the  other  elements  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  t£e  work 
it8  usage  as  a  book  of  reference  has  been  considered.  The 
price  is  certainly  reasonable. 

C'hambers^s  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  Topograph- 
ical, Statistical,  Historical.  12mo,pp  768.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B  Lippincott  Company.    $2.50 

This  eaaetteer  is  based  larirely  upon  the  geographical  arti- 
cles in  Cnambers's  EncyclopSBdia,  though  mwrh  additional 
matter  is  introduced.  The  aim  has  been  concisely  and  clearly 
to  "  tell  evorvthing  that  may  be  reasonably  wanted  about 
every  place  likely  to  be  looked  for.**    All  the  important  coun- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cheiro*B  Language  of  the  Hand.  ByCheiio  the  Palmist 
Quarto,  pp.  108.  New  York:  Published  l^  the 
Author.    $2. 

Cheiro,  the  talented  young  palmist  who  has  received 
much  attention  in  the  past  few  years  from  the  press  and 
from  English  and  .American  celebrities,  has  prepared  a  vd- 
ume  defending  his  'science  and  systematically  explaining  its 
elements.  The  illustrations  include  a  striking  portrait  of  the 
author,  very  complete  representation  of  **  lines,  mounts  and 
marks,**  drawings  of  the  **  seven  types  **  and  reproductions  of 
the  hands  of  famous  people,  taken  from  life.  In  this  last 
series  appear  the  palms  oi  Dr.  Meyer,  the  murderer,  Robert 
Ingersoli;  Sarah  Bernhardt^  **Mark  Twain,**  Mrs.  Annie 
Beeant  and  several  other  well-known  individuals.  The  book 
makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  will  interest  those  who  are 
attracted  to  the  mysteries  of  cheirognomy  waxA  cheiromancy. 

The  Cause  of  Warm  and  Frigid  Periods.  By  C.  A.  M. 
Taber.  12mo,  pp  80.  Boston  :  Published  by  the 
Author. 

Mr.  Tabor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  theories  of  the  day  re- 
garding the  causes  of  warm  and  cold  epochs.  The  views  he 
presenu  in  this  little  treatise— partly  reprinted  from  Sdenn 
and  the  Scientific  ^merican^are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
winds  and  ocean  currents  gained  in  twenty  years*  experfence 
ill  the  whaling  service  Mr.  Taber  writes  clearly  ana  appar- 
ently understands  well  the  physioal-geographJcal  aide  d:  his 
subject. 

Our  Animal  Friends.  Vol.  XXI.  September,  ]80a-Au- 
gust,  1894.  New  York :  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Aside  from  Its  particular  function  as  the  organ  of  a  re- 
form society  this  magazine  contains  nnmerons  interesting 
sketches,  stories  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  animal  workL 
The  matter  is  popular  m  style,  and  the  pM;es  are  brightened 
here  and  there  by  illustrations.  Lovers  of  our  wild  and  do- 
mestic animals,  young:  people  especially.  wiU  find  much  that 
is  readable  and  instmctive  in  this  well-printed,  weU-boond 
volume. 

The  Green  Bag.  Vol.  VI,  1894.  Boston :  The  Boston 
Book  Company. 

The  bound  volume  of  **  The  Ghreen  Bag  **  for  18M  ssems 
to  offer  its  usual  h  mount  of  excellent  entertainment  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  legal  profession.  There  are  character 
sketches  of  many  men  emtoent  upon  the  bench  or  at  the  bar, 
illustrated  by  seventy  portraits,  historical  articles  upon  im- 
portant English  and  American  courts,  upon  cases,  forms  of 
legal  procedure,  punishments,  etc.,  as  well  as  much  minor 
matter,  largely  relating  to  contemporaneous  mterests. 

An  Ancient  Quarry  in  Ijpdian  Territory.    By  William 

Henry  Holmes.    Paper,  octavo,  pp.  19.    Washington : 

Government  Printing  Oiflce. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  written  account  of  the  *'  finds  **  in  the  quarry  is  supple- 
mented by  numerous  illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Incubation  and  Brooding.  A  Guide  to  Profit- 
able Poultry  Raising.  By  E.  &  C.  Von  Culin.  12mo, 
pp.  170.  Delaware  City,  Delaware :  £.  &  C.  Von 
Culin.    $1. 

A  practical  illustrated  treatise  by  men  experienced  in 
the  subject  of  which  they  write.  An  index  is  given  and  the 
printing  and  binding  are  serviceable. 
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Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    February. 

Tbe  Subtle  Art  of  Speech  Readinar.    Mabel  Qardiner  Bell 

A  Vojrage  In  the  Dark.    RowlandB.  Robinson. 

A  Study  of  the  Mob.    Boris  Sidis. 

goflsia  as  a  CiyilizinK  Force  in  Asia.    James  M.  Habbard. 

Hew  Figures  in  Literature  and  Art.— I.:    Daniel  Chester 

French.    R.  Cortissos. 
Present  Status  of  Civil  Service  Reform.    Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.    M.  Y.  O'Shea. 
Ceua  Thaxter.    Annie  Fields. 

Century   Bfagaxine.— New  York.    February. 

Life  of  Napoleon  BonaiMtrte.    William  M.  Sloane. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    Annie  Fields. 
Characteristics  of  George  Inness.    George  W.  Sheldon. 
People  in  New  York.    Lucy  S.  Fnrman. 
New  Weapons  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  Death  of  Emin  Pasha.    R.  D.  Mohun. 
Lincoln.  Chase  and  Grant.    Noah  Brooks. 

The  ChauUuquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    February. 

The  Life  of  a  British  Soldier.    Lance  Corporal  Seyley. 

Knglish  Morals  and  Christianity.    David  H.  Wheeler. 

What  We  Know  About  the  Planets.    Garrett  P.  Serviss. 

The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.    Frantz  Funck-Brentano. 

A  Few  Words  About  Perseverance.    John  H.  Vincent. 

Hie  World*s  Debt  to  Electricity.    John  Trowbridge. 

Kkigsleys  **  Westward  Ho ! "    B.  G.  Moulton. 

Famous  Bridges  of  the  World     Robert  Jamison. 

Connt  MoiyDBi.    Sidney  Whitman. 

J>T.  Parkhunt  and  His  Work.    Andrew  0.  Wheeler. 

Aromatic  Drinks.    Jules  Rochard. 

Jafomalism  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

A.  P.  Foster. 
Women  Fruit  Farmers  in  California.    Antoinette  Wakeman. 
The  Love  AiEairs  of  George  Washington.    William  £.  Curtis. 
Birds  of  Passage.    Wilhelm  Maacke.  . 
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From  Baku  to  Samaroand.    Frank  Vincent. 
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China  and  Japan.    Viscount  Wolseley. 
The  FaU  of  Louis  Philippe.    Emile  Ollivier. 
The  History  and  Progress  of  the  Ballet.    Rosita  Mauri. 
Finny  Prot6gte  of  Uncle  Sam.    Charles  B.  Hudson. 
Reflections  of  a  Consul.    Francis  B.  Loomis. 
Salvation  via  the  Rack.    Julian  Hawthorne. 
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Soowahoeingin  the  Northwest.    W.  S.  Harwood. 
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The  Railroad  of  the  Future.    Theodore  Voorhees. 

The  Selection  of  Motive  Power.— U.    Charles  E.  Emery. 

Municipal  Cleaning  and  Public  Health.     G^eo.  E.  Waring.  Jr. 

Relation  of  RaUways  to  Municipalities.    Dwight  A.  Jones. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Irrigation  in  Egypt.     Cope  Whitehouse. 

The  Professional  Mechanical  Inventor.    Henry  Harrison  Suii- 
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Steamboats  of  the  River  Hudson.    Samuel  Ward  Stanton. 
Electric  Power  for  Isolated  Factories.    W.  A.  Anthony. 
The  Construction  of  a  Great  Building.    Francis  H.  Kimball. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular   Monthly.— New  York.     February. 
On  the  Threshold  of  a  Reign.    V.  Gribay6doff . 
The  Story  of  the  Silkworm.    Theo.  Tracy. 
A  Trip  to  Boenia-Herzegovina.    M.  de  Blowitz. 
The  Mechanism  of  the  Stage.    Arthur  Homblow. 


A  Yachting  Cruise  in  Scotch  Waters.    John  MacRaa 
Among  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.    F.  Fitz-Roy  Dixon. 
Wonders  of  the  Kinetoscope.    Antonia  Dickson. 
The  Best  of  Seasons.    Irvmg  Allen. 

Harper's  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

New  York  Colonial  Privateers.    Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

French  Fighters  in  Africa.    Poultney  Billow. 

Down  the  West  Coast.    Charles  F.  Lummi^ 

The  Hyakusbo's  Summer  Pleasures.    Sen  Katayama. 

Art  in  Glasgow.    Elizabeth  Robins  PenneU. 

People  We  Pass.    Julian  Ralph. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Farmer.    F.  P.  Powers. 
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The  Wax  Cast  of  the  Face  of  Napoleon.    Baron  de  St.  PoL 

The  Trumbull  Portrait  of  Napoleon. 
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Famous  Towers.    Georse  Holme. 

Julia  .Ward  Howe  and  Her  Daughters.    Margaret  Field. 

New  England  Magaxine.— Boston.    February. 
The  Lower  Kennebec.    Winfleld  Thompson. 
The  New  Birth  of  the  City  and  the  State.    R.  L.  Bridgman. 
Henri  Regnault    Walter  G  Page. 
The  Lowell  Institute.    Harriette  K.  Smith. 
Rise  and  Decline  of  the  New  England  LyceunL    E.  P.  Powell. 
The  Harvard  Divinity  School.    John  W.  ChadwU^ 
The  Massachusetts  Militia.    Thomas  F.  Edmunds. 
The  Norwegian  System  in  Its  Home.    David  N.  Beaoh. 

The  Peterson  Magaxine.— Philadelphia.    February. 

George  Willoughby  Maynard,  N.  A.    Elmer  E.  Gamaey. 

The  Story  of  WiUiam  Tell.    R  W.  Moore. 

Through  Holland  bv  Steam  Tram.    J.  H.  Adams. 

Mme.  Reiane  and  Her  Play. 

A  Short  Irish  Journey.    John  F.  O'Sullivan. 

Svbil  Sandei*8on. 

Historic  Homes  in  Washington.    Marshall  Cushing. 

Catholic  Archbishops  in  the  United  States.    Alpha  G.  Kynett. 

The  New  Year's  of  the  Chinese.    W.  M.  aemens. 

Scribner's  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Art  of  Living :  The  Dwelling.    Robert  Grant. 
James  Anthony  Fronde.    Augustine  Birrell. 
Recent  Work  of  Elihu  Vedder.    W.  C.  BrowneR 
Giants  and  Giantism.    Charles  L.  Dana. 
American  Wood  Engravers.    Gustav  Kruell. 
The  Passing  of  the  Whigs.    Noah  Brooks. 
The  End  of  the  Continent.    John  R.  Spears. 
Some  Old  Letters. 


THE  OTHER  ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latent  numbers  received.) 


American  Magaxine  of  Civics.— New  York.    January. 
An  Argument  for  the  Single  Tax.    Isaac  Feinberg. 
Tlie  Doctrine  of  Malthus  and  Modem  Society.     L.  R.  Harley. 
Gold  and  Silver  Both.    H.  A.  Scomp. 
What  Ails  Unskilled  Labor  in  AmeHca  ?    P.  Vedel. 


S  »me  of  the  Dangers  of  Free  Coinage.    A  B.  Dale. 
An  Intemational  Currency.    John  F.  Hume. 
The  Decadence  of  Home  Ownership.    J.  A.  Collins. 
The  Church  and  the  Labor  Question.    Henry  H  Harbor. 
Probable  Benefits  and  Dangers  of  the  Recent  Elettio.i. 
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Ethicd  and  Politica.    Howard  Macqueary. 
Failure  of  Qoverninent  in  the  Indian  Territory.    W.  M.  Fish- 
back. 

American    Monthly.— Washington.    December. 

California  from  Padre  to  Citisen.    Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

A  Day  with  the  Old  Concord  Chapter.    Harriet  M.  Lothrop. 

Hamilton's  Last  Song. 

January. 

Sacrifice  to  the  Revolution.    Charlotte  M.  HoUoway. 

Robert  Morris.    Katharine  M.  Seals. 

Dedication  of  the  Monument  to  Mary  Washington. 

American  Antiquarian.— Gtood  Hope,  111.    December. 

Origin  of  Indians— the  Polvnesian  Route.    J.  Wickersham. 
Morphological  Traits  of  American  Loinguages.    D.  O.  Brin- 

ton. 
The  Worship  of  the  Rain  Ood.    Stephen  D.  Peet. 
Enclosures  in  Wiaoonsin.    T.  H.  Lewis. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    T.  F.  Wright. 
The  Serpent  a  Symbol  of  the  Rain  Cloud. 

American  University  Magaxine.— New  York.    January. 

Napoleon  as  an  Orator.— H.    E.  Van  Schaick. 

The  Practical  Value  of  an  Education.    J.  M.  Barker. 

Antiquary.— London.    January. 

Further  Notes  on  Manx  Folklore.    A.  W.  Moore. 

Ancient  Bookbindings. 

8^.  Dunstan's-ki-the-Bast,  London. 

The  Pigmies'  Isle  in  the  Hebrides. 

Holy  Wells  of  Scotland :    Their  Legends  and  Superstitions. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    January. 

Tho  Religion  of  Longfellow*    W.  IJ.  Bavajro. 

UhriBtian  Missions  iti  India.    Virclmtjcl  B  tlajidhl. 

Lu«t  Foetered  by  LegitilatLon,    B.  O.  Flcfwer, 

Jiipan  :  Our  DtHe  K^^uhlxr  in  the  Eji^t.   H^len  H,  Gardener. 

Age  r>f  (;otiaeiiit  Ljiwa  lu  the  UtiJUnl  State^^^ 

Th<?  Now  l*ulitu^*i.     Ri.:hard  J.  Hiiittm. 

EsperlBQeiitAl  TelPtmtby.    T,  E  Allen- 

holitf*--^  aw  n  CttrtHM'      w.  D.  McCraj:kAn. 

The  <  Ntmintf  Industrml  Order.    .Tjkm&H  (.1.  CHur k, 

Tbfj  t:3ive*tiup4  SvHteiii  m  Pbil&cU^lphia,      Friink  M.Qoodchild. 

Th<>  Century  of  Hit  ThmiSii^^  Mv^r ■'.     R.  H    Hivver. 

Charity*  Old oxid _.-..-    ^i_^i^  _.  Vi,-^.-;  -- 

Atalanta.— London.    January. 

Yorkshire :  Charlotte  Brontd's  County.    A.  H.  Japp. 
*"■  L' Art  de  tenir  Salon.  *'    Lady  Jephson. 
Tunis.    Elizabeth  A.  Sharp. 
Ancient  Copyright.    J.  Hutchinson. 

Bankers*  Magazine— London.    January. 

Unclaimed  Deposits. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1804. 

R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 
President  Cleveland's  Currency  Scheme.    W.  R.  Lawaon. 
American  Insurance  Compames  and  Rejected  Risks. 

Biblical   World.— Chicago.    January. 

Religious  Ideas  of  the  Jews  in  the  Time  of  Jesus.    G.  B.  Ste- 
vens. 
The  Drama  in  Semitic  Literature.    D  B.  Macdonald. 
The  Originality  of  the  Apocalypse.    G.  H.  Gilbert. 
The  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Perea. 

Blackwood's  Magasine.— London.   January. 

Reminiscences  of  James  Anthony  Fronde.    J.  Skelton. 

Whist. 

My  Escape  from  Mulai  Bushta.    W.  B.  Harris. 

Nature's  Tralning-School. 

"  Gleanings  '*  of  Samuel  Jackson  Pratt.    Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

The  Battle  of  Ping  Yang,  18W.    E.  A.  Irving. 

The  Church  in  Wales. 

The  Looker-on  ;  Year,  18M. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    December  15. 

The  World's  Wheat  Consuxnption,  Production  and  Trade. 
The  Butter  and  Margarine  Trade  of  Europe. 
Proposed  Government  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Lisbon. 

^  Bookman.— London.    January. 

Arthur  Morrison.    With  Portrait. 

Stevenson's  Books.    S.  R.  Crockett. 

In  Memoriam.    R.  L.  Stevenson.    **Ian  Maclaren." 

The  First  Meeting  between  George  Meredith  and  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    D.  Hay  Fleming. 

Canadian  Magasine.— Toronto.     January. 

The  Fourth  Century  of  Canadian  History.    O.  A.  Howland. 
Recent  Fiction  in  Britain.    G.  M.  Adam. 
Mars  and  Jupiter.    Frank  L.  Blake. 


Behind  the  Reading  Desk.  Thomas  0*Hagan. 
The  Canadian  Themistocles.  W.  F.  Maclean, 
llie  Royal  Military  College.  » 

How  I  Killed  My  First  Moose.    C.  H.  Gooderham. 

Cassell's  Family  Magaxine.— London.    January. 

Do  Servants  Marry  ?    Illustrated. 

Historv  and  Fiction.    Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman  Interviewed. 

In  a  War  Balloon  at  Aldershot. 

The  PicturesquenesH  of  the  Peers.    A.  F.  Bobbins. 

A  Peep  at  Some  Royal  Keepsakes. 

CasseH't  Saturday  Journal. — London.    January. 

Celebrities  of  the  Day.    Max  Femberton. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  Interviewed  on  the  Duties  of  a  High  Oom- 

missioner. 
Dr.  Richard  Oamett  Interviewed  on  Book-Buying  and  Iti 

Romance. 
Mr.  G^eorge  Alexander  Interviewed  on  Aspirants  to  Dramstie 

Authorship. 

Casaier's  Bf  agaxlne.— Kew  York.    January. 

The  Steam  Shovel.    A.  W.  Robinson. 
Engineering  Fallacies.    Henry  Morton. 
The  Temperature  Cvcle  in  a  Cvlinder  WalL    E.  T.  Adams. 
John  Elricsson,  the  E^sineer.- HI.    William  C.  Church. 
Lubricants  from  a  Bfaker's  Standpoint.    Charles  IL  Bveiwt 
Feats  of  the  Magnetic  Girl  Explained.    Nelson  W.  Ferry. 
Bore  Hole  Wells  for  Town  Water  Supphr.    Henry  Davey. 
How  Iron  Is  Made.— HI.    John  Blrkmbfne. 
Handling  Fly- Wheels.    M.  N.  MacLaren,  Jr. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    January. 

Here  and  There  in  Catholicism.    Henry  A.  Adams. 
The  Humanism  of  Peter.    K.  F.  Mullaney. 
Fra  Angelico     Sarah  C.  Flint. 

The  Investigation  of  Catholic  Truth.— I.  William  C  Bobinaon. 
Consecrated:  Mission  of  the  Printed  Word.    Margaret  E  Jor- 
dan. 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Barbarian  World.    T.  J.  Shahan. 
Tennyson  and  Holmes :    A  ParalleL    Helen  M  Sweeney. 
Ready  to  Strike— but  When  and  Where  ?  8.  Millington  Miller. 
Unhappy  Armenia.    John  J.  O'Shea. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    January. 

The  Welsh  in  Patagonia. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  Romance  of  Cotton. 

Odense :  the  Capital  of  the  Islard  of  Fyen. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    January. 

Christian  Work  in  Colleges.    John  Falconer  Sinclair. 
Presbyterian  Cathedrals.    Archibald  A.  Murphy. 
Rev.  Henry  Little,  D.D.    D.  W.  Fisher. 

Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    January. 

Great    Passions    of    History.  — V.     Paola   and    Franceses. 

*'Ouida." 
Pasteur.    Jean  Martin  Charcot. 

The  Theatrical  Season  in  New  York.    James  S.  Metcalf. 
The  Cathedrals  of  France.    Barr  Forree. 
The  Bamboo.    J.  Fortune  Nott. 
Hamboldt's  Aztec  Paintings.    Ph.  J.  J.  Valentini. 
The  Story  of  a  Thousand.- V.    Albion  W.  Tourgee. 
Contemporary  Review.— London.    January. 

Russia  and  England.    Canon  MacCon. 

Recollections  of  James  Anthony  Froude.     Mrs.  Alexander 

Ireland. 
The  Moral  Aspect  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 

Canon  Knox  Little. 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  of  Turkey. 
Shakespeare  and  Puritanism.    Prof.  J.  W.  Hales. 
Accident  Insurance.    H.  W.  Wolff. 
James  Darmesteter.    M.  Gaston  Paris. 
The  Colonial  Conference.    Goldwin  Smith. 
The  New  Secularism.    Walter  Walsh. 
The  Work  of  the  London  County  Council.    Sidney  Webb. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

December  1ft. 
Literary  Centennials. 

English  in  the  Southern  Universities.    J.  B.  Henneman. 
Study  of  Literature  in  Preparatory  Schools.     Gertrude  H. 
Mason. 

January  \. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Ibsen's  New  Play,  *'  Lille  Eyolf .'*  William  Morton  Payne. 
Enlish  Literature  in  American  Libraries.  F.  I.  Carpenter. 
The  Perilous  Use  of  Unknown  Tongues.    W.  H.  Johnson. 

Economic  Journal.— (Quarterly.)    London.    December. 

The  New  United  States  Tariff.    Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig. 
The  Commercial  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain.    A.  W.  Flux, 
Theory  of  International  Values.    Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgewor\h. 
The  American  Income  Tax.    Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 
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Education.— Boston.    January. 

A  Great  Australian  School.    Arthur  Inkersley. 
Tenure  of  Office  for  School  Superintendents.    W.  A.  Mowry. 
Education  in  Denmark.    Kristine  Frederiksen. 
Secondary  Schools  and  Ck>-ordination  of  Studies.    L.  E.  Rec- 
tor. 
Moral  Instruction  in  Schools.    S.  Edward  Warren. 

Bducational  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Keceesary  Reforms  in  the  CX>llegee.    Charles  C.  Ramsay.    , 

Conoentration.    Frank  M.  McBiurry. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superintendents.    William  A. 

Muwry. 
One  Year  with  a  Little  OirL    Oscar  Chrisman. 
Botany  at  the  German  Universities.    George  J.  Peiroe. 

Educational  Review.— London.   January. 

In  Memoriam  :    Frances  M.  Buss.    Miss  Grace  Toplis. 

B[Vi  College   and    the   Goremment  Grant.    Key.  Henry 


"%\ 


Assistant  Masters  in  Endowed  Schools  and  Their  Tenure  of 

Office. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.    Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

English  IllusUated  Magaxine.— London.     January. 

New  Year's  Day.    Tighe  Hopkins. 
Hfetoric  London  Houses.    P.  Norman. 
llie  Fruit- Barrow  Man.    J.  D.  Symon. 

J.  N.  Maskelyne  at  the  Egyptian  Hall ;  the  Great  Wizard  of 
the  West. 

Expositor.— London.    January. 

The  Sinftltic  Palimpsest  of  the  Syriac  Gospels.    Arohdeaoon 

Farrar. 
Fatherhood  the  Final  Idea  of  God.    Rev.  J.  Watson. 
The  Twenty-Third  Psalm.    Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 
Ood^s  Call  to  Self -Possession.    Rev.  T.  G.  Selby. 

Expository  Timts.— London     January. 

The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Rev.  A.  0.  Head- 
lam. 
The  New  Syriac  Gospels.    Rev.  G.  H.  Gwilliam. 
Is  the  Old  Testament  Authentic  7    Rev.  J.  Elder  Gumming. 
.Studies  in  'lennyson's  *'  In  Momoriam.'*    Mary  A.  Woods. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    January. 

A  Short  Way  with  the  House  of  Lords.    J.  G.  Swift  McNeilL 
The  House  of  Lords  Since  the  Reform  Act.    C.  B.  Roylanoe- 

Kent. 
Atien  Immigration.    G^eoff  rey  Drage.  . 

Count  Moltke,  Field-Marshal.    Sidney  Whitman. 
Lady  Blennerhassett's  *'  Talleyrand.^*    Frederick  Clarke. 
Madagascar.    Yazaha. 

The  Collapse  of  China  at  Sea.    Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilmot. 
The  Crimea  in  1S54  and  1804.    General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
The  Ethics  of  Shopping.    Lady  Jeune. 

The   Forum.— New  York.    January. 

Are  Our  Morals  Shifting  ?    A.  B.  Hart. 

Report  of  the  Strike  Commission.    H.  P.  Robinson. 

Dangers  in  Our  Presidential  Election  System.  James  Schouler. 

Is  the  Income  Tax  Constitutional  t    David  A.  Wells. 

Dickens'  Place  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Tenement  Street.    A.  F.  Sanborn.  * 

The  Crux  of  the  Monev  Controversy.    Louis  A .  Gamett. 

The  Pay  and  Rank  of  Journalists    Henry  King. 

The  Labor  Church :  Religion  of  the  Labor  Movement.    J. 

Trevor. 
To  Ancient  Greek  though  Modem  r    No!    Paul  Shorey. 
Motherhood  and  Citizenship.    Katrina  Trask. 
A  New  Aid  to  Education :  Traveling  Libraries.    W.  R.  East- 


Proper  Training  and  Future  of  the  Indians.  Mai.  J.W.  Powell. 
The  IncreasingCoet of  Collegiate  Education.    C.  F.  Thwing. 
The  Financial  Year  and  Outlook. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    Januarv. 

The  Story  of  Ganuna  Virginis.    J.  K  Gore. 

In  the  Indian  Jungle.    E.  O.  Walker. 

Shakespeare's  Piscine  Lore.    0.  Cordley. 

Hebredians  as  Patriots  and  Naval  Reservists.    D.  N.  Reid. 

Tennyson  at  Aldworth.    F.  G.  Kitton. 

The  Muse  of  the  Angle.    J.  Buchan. 

JohnBande.    W.  G.  Waters. 

Kngttah  Surnames  and  Hereditary  Genius.    S.  O.  Addy. 

Erasmus.    Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Geographical  Journal.- London.    December. 

The  Bakhtiari  Mountains  and  Upper  Elam,  Persia. 
-Contributions  to  the  Phjrsical  Geograpify  of  British   East 

Africa. 
The  Daemme  Vand,  or  Rembesdal  Glacier-Lake,  Norway. 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  Expedition  in  Somaliland.    With  Map. 
The  Peary  Auxiliary'  Expedition,  1894.    Henry  G,  Bryant 


Our  Conmiercial  Relations  with  Chinese  Manchuria.    A.  R. 

Agassis. 
China,  Japan  and  Corea.    Baron  F.  von  Richthofen. 

Geological  Magaxine.— London.    December. 

Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Genus  Cydug,  H. 
Woodward. 

Physiographical  Studies  in  Lakeland.  With  Diagrams.  J.  E. 
Marr. 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Western  Australia.  Harry  P.  Wood- 
ward. 

Application  of  the  Sand-Blast  for  the  Development  of  Trilo- 
bites.    H.M.  Bernard. 

Oodey's  Magaxine.— New  York.     January. 

Private  Picture  Galleries  in  the  United  States.— m.    W.  A« 

Cooper. 
Cadet  Life  at  West  Point,    fi.  F.  MoManus. 
The  Marriage  Ceremony  in  Rural  Russia.    V.  Gribay6dofr. 
Fair  Women.— IL    Lena  M.  Cooper. 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    January. 

Charles  OTonor.— I.    Irving  Browne. 
Notable  and  Curious  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  Case  of  the  Sloop  Active.    Hampton  L.  Carson. 
The  Court  of  Star  Cnamber.— XL    John  D.  Lindsay. 

Good  Words.— London.    January. 

Through  Northern  Tunisia.  W.  Sharps. 
Chinese  Festivals.  Prof.  R.  K.  Dcuglas. 
An  Experiment  in  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Edith 

Sellers. 
Shaving.    Sir  Herbert  MaxwelL 
Isaac  Newton.    With  Portrait.    Sir  Robert  BalL 

Home  and  Country.— New  York.    January. 

Sherman's  Great  March.    William  Hemstreet 

Origin  of  the  Modem  Orchestra.    Albert  Greig. 

Burglary  as  a  Science.    George  E.  Walsh. 

The  Sharpshooters  of  the  Alps. 

Lamps.    Bernard  Shipman. 

The  Exile  of  Napoleon  III.    Edgar  Mels. 

At  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home.    Wallace  Foster. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    January. 

Rome  Fif  tvYears  Ago.    Philip  Schaff . 

What  Has  Higher  Criticism  Proved  ?  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Max  MtUler's  Theoeophy,  or  Psychological  Religion.  R.  F. 
Sample. 

Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  Composing  Sermons.  G.  Alex- 
ander. 

The  Oldest  Syriac  Gospels.    William  Hayes  Ward. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    (Quarterly). 

January. 
Significance  of  Recent  Labor  Troubles  in  America.    C.  D. 

Wright. 
The  Necessity  of  Dogma.    J.  Ellis  McTasgart. 
Conditions  which  Produce  the  Juvenile  Offender.     W.  D. 

Morrison. 
The  Teleology  of  Virtue.    Walter  Smith. 
Altruistic  Impulse  in  Man  and  Animals.    T.  Gavanesoul. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Poetry  from  an  Ethical  Standpoint.     A. 

Flexner. 
Journal    of  the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies.- 

Philadelphia.    November. 
Concrete  Construction  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  CanaL 

J.  W.  Woerman. 
The  Brooklyn  Elevated  RaUway  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     A.  A. 

Stuart. 
Coniposition  of  the  Ohio  and  Canadian  Sulphur  Petroleums. 

Cf.  F.  Mabery. 
Street  Grades  and  Intersections.    W.  B.  Fuller. 
Construction  of  a  Sea  Wall  at  Key  West,    J.  A.  Smith. 
Improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.    J.  A.  Smith. 

Journal   of   the   Military   Service  Institution.— New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    January. 

The  Bfilitary  Academy  and  Education  of  Officers.    Lieut.  E. 

W.  Hubbard. 
Reform  Needed  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.    Lieut. 

A.  M.  Palmer. 
Phvsical  Training  in  the  British  Army.    Col.  A.  A.  Woodhull. 
Artillery  Practice  at  Shoeburyness. 
Ne  Bis  in  Idem.    Captain  Alfred  C.  Sharpe. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Methods  of  Atta<^k     Gen.  M.  D.  Hardin. 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Saddling.    M.  J.  Treacy. 
Field  Music.    Capt.  A.  H.  Merrill. 
Modem  Rifle  Practice.    Major  J.  H.  Macartney. 
Electric  Light  Projectors  for  Coast  Defense.    T.  J.  Haddy. 
Studies  in  Troop-Leading.    Gen.  Von  Verdy  du  Vemols. 
Sympathetic  Explosions.    C.  A.  Mitchell. 
The  War  Between  China  and  Japan. 

Knowledge.— London.    January. 

Serpent  Feeding.    Dr.  A.  Stradling. 

Spots  and  Stripes  in  Animals.    R.  Lydekker. 
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Snrrey :  Its  G^eologioal  Stmctnre.    Prof.  J.  Logan  Liobley. 
The  Constmotion  of  the  Yisible  Universe.    J.  E.  Qore. 
The  New  Solar  Records.    B.  W.  Bfaonder. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    January. 

The  Woman  Who  Most  Influenced  Me:   My  Grandmother. 

Eugene  Field. 
Christmas  in  the  Year  2000.    Ed w.  Bellamy. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    January. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Conference  of  Charities, 
Correction  and  Philanthropy. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    January. 

Dean  Buckland.    J.  Macaulay. 

Rambles  iu  Japan.    Canon  Tristram. 

Lunar  Photography.    W.  T.  Lynn. 

Early  Writing  Materials.    Tighe  Hopkins. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Argentine  Republic.    Mary  Crom- 

melin. 
The  Nerves  of  the  World :  Telegraphs.    J.  Munro. 

Longman's  Magasine.— London.    January. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sizteeth  Century.    J.  A.  Froude. 
Orasse :  **  La  Gueuse  Parf um6e.**    Mrs  Alfred  Hunt. 
The  *'  Donna  '*  in  1804.    Miss  Trench  and  C.  J.  Longman. 

Lucifer.— London.    December  15. 

Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.    Continued.    Vera  P.  Jelihoy- 

The  Web  of  Destiny.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Tenxryson  Viewed  Theusophically.    I.  Hooper. 

The  Heaven- World.    «  ontinued.    H.  Coryn. 

Father  Bogoldp :  A  Master  of  Occult  Arts.    Continued.    N. 

S.  Leskoff. 
Theoeophy  and  Crime.    B.  Crump. 
Some  Aspects  of  Karma.    W.  F.  Kirby. 

Ludgate  Illustrated  Msgaxine.— London.    January. 

Liverpool  Bluecoat  School.    W.  Charles  Sargent 
The  Stock  Ebccbange.    Frederick  Dolman. 
Ancient  Pipes  and  Pipe  Smokers.    Dr.  P.  H.  Davis. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.    January. 

Missionary  Spirit  in  the  Home  Churches.    David  H.  Bauolin. 
The  Spiritual  Talents  of  a  Child.    Thomas  F.  Domblaser. 
Lacune  in  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.    W.  H.  Wyim. 
The  Inertness  of  Society.    Matthias  H.  Richards. 
The  Man  of  Sin.    George  U  Wenner. 
Whence  Is  Sin  t    William  E.  Fisher. 
Ambassadors  of  the  King.    H.  K  Fenner. 
Reasons  for  a  Definite  Faith.    William  F.  Eyster. 
Worship  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.   George  Rietschel. 

Bfacmillan's  Magazine.— London.    January. 

A  Day  with  Xenophon*s  Harriers. 

John  Chudleiffh,  an  Elizabethan  Adventurer.    R.  W.  Cotton. 

Land  Tenure  in  Tuscany.    Mrs  Roes. 

The  Hunters  of  the  North  Pacific.    M.  Rees  Davies. 

Froissartthe  Lover.    G.  C.  Macaulay. 

Cromwell  and  the  House  of  Lords.    C.  H.  Firth. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    January. 

Anton  Rubinstein.    Adolph  Kohut. 
The  Ideal  Rabbi.    Leo  N.  Levi. 
Judaism  and  Ref onn.    K.  Kohler. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.    (Bimonthly.)    Jan.-Feb. 

Natural  and  Supernatural.    B.  P.  Bowne. 

Jolm  Rui^in :    A  Study  in  Love  and  Religion.    John  Telford. 

The  Humane  Spirit  in  Hebrew  Legislation.    John  Poucher. 

The  Conference  Course  of  Study.    V.  8.  Collins. 

Prees.  Ihalpit  and  Pew.    J.  R.  Creighton. 

Use  of  Oar  Four  Goepels  by  Justin  Martyr.    H.  M  Harman. 

Divine  Revelation.    J.  F.  Chaffee. 

Place  of  the  Bible  in  Luther's  Time.    J.  D.  Pickles. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    January. 

Myths  and  Symbols  of  Japanese  Art.    L.  H.  Clement. 

The  Hindu  Woman.    B.  Nagarkar. 

The  Celebi  ation  of  Iowa's  Jubilee.    G.  F.  Parker. 

Octave  Thanet  at  Home.    Mary  J.  Reid. 

Heidelberg.    The  Editor. 

Roman  Days.    Eugene  Schafter. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenneesee.    W.  S.  Moore. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    January. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Jacobite  Syrian  Church.    A.  N.  An- 

drus. 
The  Walker  Missionary  Home     N.  G.  Clark. 
Medical  Work  in  the  Madura  Mission.    Edward  Chester. 

Missionary  Review   of  the  World.— New  York.    January. 

The  World's  Outlook  in  1885. 

The  World :    Population,  Races,  Languages  and  Religions. 
A.  H.  Keane. 


Ei|^ty-f ourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AmericBn  Board.  J.  H. 
Roes. 

Monist.— Chicaga    (Quarterly).    January. 

Longevity  and  Death.    Gtoorge  J.  Romanes. 

To  Be  Alive,  What  Is  It  ?  Edmund  Montgomery. 

The  Advancement  of  Ethics     Frauds  E.  Abbot. 

Ought  the  United  SUtes  Senate  to  Be  Reformed  7  M.  D.  Coo 

way. 
The  Natural  Storage  of  Energy.    Lester  F.  Ward. 
(Christian  Missions.    J.  M.    Thobnm,    Y.  R.  Gandhi,  Paoi 

(Jams. 

Month.— London.    January. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

An  Italian  Lourdes,  or  the  Madonna  of  Canneto.    Dom  Bede 

C^amuL 
Across  the  Tatra.    E.  Laszowska  Gerard. 
Fronde's  Oxford  Lectures.    J.  M,  Stone. 
Rats  and  Mice. 
The  C^anadian  Padflc  Railway.    Rev.  E.  J.  Devine. 

Munsey's  Magaxine.— New  York.    January. 

William  E.  Chandler.    H.  C.  Pearson. 

A  Colonial  Court.    Malcolm  McKenzie. 

The  Novel     Mar^kret  Field. 

MelbaatHome.    Fannie  Edgar  Thomas. 

Eduard  Grfitzner.    C   Stuart  Johnson. 

Hunting  the  Boar.    Robert  Scott  Osborne. 

Famous  American  Band  Leaders.    James  C.  Harvey. 

Music— Chicago.    January. 

On  the  (Cultivation  of  Musical  Memory.    Francis  E.  Regal 
Musical  Possibilities  of  Foe's  Poems.    C.  8.  Skiltou. 
The  Story  of  B.  ass  Wind  Instruments.    £.  O.  Heyler. 
Music  for  the  Sick.    Alice  E.  Gether. 

A  Visit  to  Chopin,  and  His  Last  Concert.    Madame  Berton. 
The  English  Language  in  Singing.    K.  Hackett. 

Natural  Science.— London.    January. 

Research  Deflrrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

A  Central  Zoological  Bureau. 

The  Study  of  Existing  Glaciers.    CSaptain  Marshall-Hall. 

The  Mammals  of  the  Malay  Peninsulia.    H.  N.  Ridley. 

Distribution  of  Food-Fishes  in  Relation  to  Their  Physical 

Surroundings. 
The  Problem  of  the  Prinueval  Sharks.    A.  Smith  Woodward. 
Musical  Boxes  in  Spiders.    R.  I.  Pocock. 

New  Church  Review.— Boston.    (Quarterly).    Januai-y. 

The  Gospel  and  th*^  World.    Julian  K.  Smith. 

Pubhc  and  Religious  Schools.    E.  D.  Daniels. 

Why  I  Believe  in  God.    S.  S  Seward. 

Service  the  Ultimate  of  Divine  v.  rder.    Lydia  F.  Dickinson. 

Sincerity.    Warren  Goddard. 

The  Phantom  God.    P.  B.  CabeU. 

Unfavorable  Estimates  of  Swedenborg.  Theodore  F.  Wright. 

New  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Navy.    Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

India :  Impreasiona.    C.  F.  Keary. 

The  New  IbBen  :  **  Little  Eyolf.'?    G.  W.  Stevens.   , 

Les  Sentiments  de  la  France  pour  I'Angleterre.    Emile  OUi- 

vier. 
The  Talk  of  New  Alliances.    Frederick  Greenwood. 
The  Armenian  Question. 
An  Eulogy  of  Charles  IL    G.  S.  Street. 
The  Problem  of  Purity.    W.  8.  Lilly. 
In  Memoriam— Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    William  Archer. 

New  Science  Review.— Philadelphia.  (Quarterly  )    January. 

Union  of  Astronomy  and  Geology.    Sir  John  Cowell. 

The  New  EUement  of  the  Atmosphere.    Lord  Rayleigh. 

The  Dangers  of  Examinations.    A.  W.  Drayson. 

Food-Nerves.    T.  W.  Nunn. 

The  Railroad  in  Asia.    Charles  Morris. 

The  Amateur  in  Science.    Grant  Allen. 

*♦  What  Electricity  Is." 

The  Elseviers.    Althea  Salvador. 

The  World's  Cables.    Moses  P.  Handy. 

Pre-Scientiflc  Electricity.    Horace  Hayden. 

Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science.    Angelo  Heilprin. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    January. 

The  Independent  Labor  Party.    J.  Keir  Hardie. 

The  Collectivlflt  Prospect  in  England.    Professor  Graham. 

The  Queen  and  Lord  Beaconsfleld.    Hon.  Reginald  B.  Brett. 

Birds  and  Their  Persecutors.    Ouida. 

Women  Under  Islam.    Miss  Lucv  M.  J.  Garnett 

Auricular  Confession  and  the  English  Church.    C^non  Teign- 

mouth  Shore. 
Defoe's  "  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.'*    George  A.  Aitkin. 
Night  Traveling  in  India.    Mrs.  Logan. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.    Dr.  Jes-sopp. 
The  Political  Situation.    Sir  Wemyas  Reid. 
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Stony  ffliud.    E.  K.  Buxton. 

The  Trininph  of  Japan.    Ppof«Bor  Robert  K.  DpuglM. 

Francesco  Crlq;il :  An  Appreciation.    Cav.  W.  L.  Alden. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    Jannary. 

The  Inflaenoe  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 
The  Problems  Before  the  Western  Fanner.    L.  D.  Lewelling. 
The  Tonng  Cuur  and  His  Advisers.  Charles  Emory  Smith. 
Concerning  Naggin?  Women.    Cyras  Bdson. 
The  Fatnre  of  Ghold.    Robert  E.  Preston. 
What  Paul  Bonrget  Thinks  of  Us.    Mark  Twain. 
Our  Trade  with  China.    Worthlngton  C.  Ford.  _  ,  ^ 

The  Militwy  Systems  of  Enrope  and  America.    Lieut  CoL  W. 

Lndlow. 
Shall  We  Have  Free  Ships  ?    Edward  Kemble. 
The  New  Death  Duties  in  England.    Earl  of  Winchelsea. 
Historio  Political  Upheavals.    Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Our  Day.— Springfield,  Ohio.    January. 

Turkish  Atrocities  Among  Armenians. 
Neal  DowHi  Watchwords  for  the  Twentieth  Century.    Joseph 
Cook. 

Overiand  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    January. 

Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  in  Califomia— I. 

Stednuw  and  Some  of  His  British  Contemporaries.  Mary  J. 
Reid. 

In  the  Qolden  Chersonese :  The  City  of  Singapore.  R.  Wild- 
man. 

Naval  Control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    M.  Manson. 

Decline  of  the  Mission  Indians— II.    £.  P.  Clark. 

Pall   Mall   Magaxine.— London.     January. 

The  .fiBthetes.    T.  F.  Plowman. 

Wellington.    General,  Lord  Roberts. 

Concerning  the  Office  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse.    Earl  of 

Cork  and  Orrerv. 
Westminster.    Walter  Besant. 

Philoeophical   Review.— Boston.     (Bi-monthly.)    January. 

Evolution  and  Develonment.    S.  W.  Dyde. 
Pleasure  and  Pain  Defined.    Sidney  E.  Meses. 
The  Method  of  Idealist  Ethics.    Sydney  H.  Mellone. 
Affective  Memory.  E.  B.  Titohener. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    January.    • 

Arreeted  Motion  and  a  Living  Pose.    Rowland  Briant. 
Paper  Negatives. 

Carbon  Printing  Without  Transfer.    Alfred  Maskell. 
Stray  Light  and  Shades. 
Photo  Faking. 

The  Lumlnomty  of  Various  Sources  of  Liffht  for  the  Lantern. 
A  Note  on  Coloring  Lantern  Slides.    W.  J.  Coles. 
Photographing  the  Moon  at  the  Lick  Observatory.     E.  S. 
Holden. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    January. 

Arreeted  Motion  from  the  Pictorial  Point  of  View.  R.  Briant. 

About  Lenses. 

Miss  Lothrop's  Studies  of  Children. 

International  Exchange  Slides.    Chicago  and  Toronto  Sets. 

Portraiture. 

Toning  Prints. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    January. 

The  Portraiture  of  the  Moon.    Walter  B.  Woodbury. 
Two  Artists'  Haunts.    A.  SteigUts,  L.  H.  Schubart. 
Longitude  by  Means  of  an  Ordinary  Camera.    C  Runge. 
The  Kinetograph,  the  Kinetoscope,   and  the  Kinetophono- 

graph. 
Theoretical  Synthesis  of  Hydroquinone.    E.  L.  Bowlus. 
On  the  Road  to  the  North  Pole  with  a  Camera.    R.  Kersting. 
Photochronographic  Apparatus  for  Amateurs. 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northfield,  Minn.    January. 

Sirius  in  Ancient  Times.    T.  J.  J.  See. 

The  Astrolabe,    lifargaret  L.  Huggins. 

On  the  Variable  SUrs  of  Short  Period.    P.  S.  Vendell 

Pronunciation  of  Star  Names  from  the  Arabic.    R.  H.  West. 

Long  Period  Variables.    J.  A.  Parkhurat 

Position  of  the  Elarth's  Axis.    O.  £.  Harmon. 

Almanacs.    R.  W.  McFarland. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    January. 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope.    Oarrett  P.  Serviss. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  Preventive  Medicine.     Mrs.   H.   M. 

Plunkett. 
Ethics  in  the  Natural  Law.    Lewis  G.  Janes. 
On  tiie  Origin  of  Weeks  and  Sabbaths.    A.  B.  Ellis. 
Two  Lung  Tests.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 
Studies  of  Childhood.— V.    James  Sully. 
School  Ethics.    H.  C.  B.  CoweU. 
Barometric  Measurement  of  Heights.    J.  E.  Oore. 
Babies  and  Monkeys.    S.  S.  Buckman. 


Animal  Tinctimutants.    James  Weir,  Jr. 
Schoolroom  Ventilation  as  an  Investment.    Q.  H.  Knight. 
Correlation  in  Organic  Growth.    E.  Strasburger. 
Sketch  of  Denison  Olmsted, 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.  January. 

Idealistic  Mlnism.    Robert  L  Dabney. 
The  Latest  Phase  of  Historical  RationaUsm. 
The  Inspired  Anticipation  of  Modem  Science.    S.  S.  Laws. 
The  Doctrine  of  Judgment  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  J.  R.  Smith. 
The  Gospel  and  Rev^ation  of  Peter.    R.  B.  Woodworth. 
Earlier  Licensure.    P.  H.  Hoge. 

Licensure  and  Ordination— tne  Proposed  Changes.  Eugene 
DanieL 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   January. 

Origin  and  Composition  of  Genesis.    Edwin  C.  Bissell. 
Apostolical  Sanction  the  Test  of  Canonicity.     W.  M.  Mc- 

Pheeters. 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible.    John  'DeWitt. 
The  Mind  of  a  Child.    D.W.Fisher. 
The  Relations  of  Science  and  Faith.    George  Maoloskie. 
The  History  of  Hement.    E.  C.  Richardson. 
Earliest  Quotation  of  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture.    D. 

Moore. 
The  Unwritten  Law  of  God.    T.  W.  Chambers. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.- Boston.    January. 

Positive  Theory  of  Capital  and  Its  Critics.— L    E.  BOhm-Ba- 

werk. 
The  Economics  and  the  Public.    S.  M.  Macvane. 
Study  of  a  Typical  Mediesval  Village.    W  W.  Fowler. 
The  Concept  of  Marginal  Rent.    J.  H.  Hollander 
Glasgow  and  Its  Municipal  Industries.    William  Smart. 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation  of  the  States  in  1804.    W.  & 

Shaw. 

Quiver.— London.   January. 

English  Church  Life  on  the  Continent.     Rev.  E.  C.  Unmack. 
The  Countess  of  Meath,  and  the  Ministering  Children's  League. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    January. 

The  Future  of  Religious  Education  In  the  School  Boards. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
The  Ethical  Basis  of  the  Scotch  Disestablishment  Controversy. 

J.  M.  Lang. 
The  Athanasian  Controversy.     Dr.  Martineau  and  Others. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    jMiuary. 

John  Bums :  Labor  Leader,  Municipal  Statesman  and  Parlia- 
mentarian.   Robert  Donald. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Lunn.    Arohdeaoon  Farrar. 

The  Armenian  Crisis. 

The  Industrial  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York.  A.  W.  Mil- 
bury. 

Mr.  Bryoe's  New  Chmiters  on  Current  American  Queetiona. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    January. 

What  Shall  We  Teach  in  Latin  ?   W.  C.  Collar. 

Hellenic  Education.    S.  S.  Laurie. 

The  Teaching  of  History.    E.D.  Warfleld. 

Scots  Magasine.— Perth.   Jannary. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Alex.  Small. 
John  Logan,  the  Poet.   Rev.  J.  King  Hewison. 

Scottish  Qeographical    Magaxme.— Edinburgh.    December. 

Reriew  of  Hydrographio  Research  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North 

Seas. 
Bhutan  and  the  Himalayas  East  of  Darjeeling.     CoL  H.  H. 

Godwin-Austen. 
The  Island  of  fiaghalin.  E.  Siberia. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.    January. 

Our  Banking  and  Currency  Plan. 

The  Race  Between  the  Empire  and ^ 

Why  Government  Notes  Are  a  Bad  Currency.     Van  Buren 


The  Race  Between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic. 
"Tiy  Government  Notes  Arei  *"  '  " 

Denslow. 
Creation  of  Money  the  Duty  of  Government.    Henry  Carey 

Baird. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    January. 

New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association. 

Read  Your  Notes. 

To  the  Shorthand  Anumuensis. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link.— IV. 

Strand  Magaxine.— London.    December  IS. 

H.  S.  Maxim  :    Interview  by  J.  Bucknall  Smith. 

The  Handwriting  of  Lord  Tennvson.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 

The  Training  of  Performing  Animals.    E.  A.  Brayley  Hod- 

getts. 
The  Bible:    How  It  Is  Printed  and  Circulated.    Harry  How. 
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An  Alpine  Pan  on  "  8kL'*    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Pantomime  Masks  and  Properties.    Harry-  How. 

Brides.    E.  Salmon. 

Penmanship.    G.  Clolow. 

The  Synagoffue  in  Bevis  Marks.    Sir  F.  Monteflore. 

Athletes  of  the  Tear. 

Secret  Hiding  Places.    J.  Scott. 

Paris  Dressmakers.    M.  Griffith. 

StudenU'  Journal.— New  York.    Jaonary. 

Indian  Wonder* Workers.    Thomas  Stevens. 
Kinetograph  and  Kinetoscope. 
Engraved  shorthand— Eight  pages. 
Ongin  of  Paper  Money. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    Jaonary. 

Sunday  in  East  London— Shoreditoh—Bethnal  Green  West. 
A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob.  Palestine.  A.  HeberPercy. 
Sailors  in  Port.    Commander  Dawson. . 

Sunday   Magaxine.— London.    January. 

The  Birds^  Testimony  to  the  King.    Bot.  Beniamin  Wangh. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost  at  Home. 

The  Eve  of  Christianity.    F.  T.  Richards. 

The  Treasury.— New  York.    January. 

Neutrality  in  Religion  Impossible.    J.  W.  Broogfaer. 
Spiritual  CapitaL    Frederick  A.  Noble 
The  Uses  of  Temple  Beauty.    Dayid  Gregg. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    January. 

Readjustment  of  Rank.    Capt.  C.  J.  Crane. 
ReodUections  of  Ericsson.    George  H.  Robinson. 
Organissation  of  Lines  of  Conununication  in  War.    Capt.  H.  Q. 

Sharpe. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Preble. 
Photography:  Depth  of  Foous  and  Angle  of  View.    W.A. 

CimipDell. 


United  Service  Bfagasine.— London.    January. 

Mutiny  Myths.    Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  Colomes  and  Maritime  Defence.    R.  M.  Collins. 

The  Fleet  of  the  United  States  in  the  American  War.    Captain 

Stenzel. 
Tonuny  Atkins  Off  Duty.  Beatrice  Whittington. 
Mayeda  the  Japanese :  A  Reminiscence  of  the  First  Flying 

Sauadron. 
The  Distribution  of  Guns  in  an  Army  Corps.    Major  May. 
Entrance  Into  the  Army. 
The  Affair  d'Ehighien— II.    W.H.  Craig. 
Rio  de  Janeiro— After  the  War.    C.  A.  Yoigt. 
The  Indian  Army  :  The  New  Organisation. 
A  Coming  Revolution  in  Military  Locomotion.    CoL  Fox. 
The  War  Between  China  and  Japan.    CoL  Bfaurioe. 
Unclaimed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Money.    Sidney  H.  Preston 

University  Extension.— Philadelphia.    December. 

The  Popular  Presentation  of  English  Literature.  W.  P. 
Trent. 

Extension  daas  Courses  of  the  University  of  Chioaga  N.  But- 
ler, Jr. 

Continuity  of  Study.    R.  D.  Roberts. 

University  Extension  Lay  Lectures.    E.  Ellis  Edwards. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    January. 

Dr.  John  Chapman. 

Historical  Methods  of  Record  Before  the  Use  of  Written  Char- 
acters. 

Wanted— A  Newer  Trade  Unionism.    W.  L.  A.  Stobart 

Wanted— A  New  Scepticism.    Stoddard  Dewey. 

Why  New  Zealand  Women  Got  the  Franchise.  Edward 
Reeves. 

The  Struggle  for  Healthy  Schools.    Joseph  J.  Davies. 

A  Defence  of  the  Modem  Girl. 

Towards  the  Appreciation  of  S«mile  ZoIa.    C.  E.  Townsend. 

Moscow  in  180a    R.  G.  Burton. 
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A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AJ.  Art  Interchange. 

A  MC.  American  Magazine  of  Ciyics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Reyiew. 

am;  Atlantic  Monthly. 

AmAnt  American  Antiquarian. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Bfaffasine  (London). 

Black.  Blackwood'sMagazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  BibUcal  World. 

C.  ComhiU. 

CFM.  Caasell's  Family  Magazine. 
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Coa.  Coamopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Beyiew. 
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D.  DiaL 
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DR.  Dublin  Review. 
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York). 

BdBL.  Educattooal  Reyiew  (London) 
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BngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 
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F.  Forum. 
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JAP. 

K. 
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MisR. 

MisH. 

Mon. 
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Mns. 

MP. 
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NAR. 

NatR. 

NC. 

NEM. 
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Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


J  Cold  wintBr  '^®  months  of  January  and  February, 
ana  1895,  will  be  memorable  for  the  severity 

lu  Victims,  j^^  ^^g  extent  of  their  storms,  which 
took  the  form  of  great  cyclonic  disturbances  accom- 
panied by  heavy  snowfall  and  by  almost  unprece- 
^entedly  low  temperature.  Earlier  storms  had  spoiled 
the  pro6i)ect  of  the  orange  crop  in  Florida,  and  the 
later  visitations  of  King  Boreas  completed  the  work. 
The  •*  balmy  "  resorts  of  the  South— European  as  well 
as  American — have  for  once  known  something  of  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter,  without  being  equipped 
with  northern  means  of  proteotion.  In  certain  por- 
tions of  the  West  the  suffering  from  long  weeks  of 
extreme  cold  and  of  heavy  snow  has  been  the  more 
intense  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  last  season's 
croiM,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  means  to  buy  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  winter  clothing,  fuel  and  food.  The 
precise  truth  regarding  the  amount  of  suffering  in 
western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  and  parts  of  the 
Dakotas,  has  been  hard  to  obtain.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
we  are  assured  that  those  states  deem  themselves  en- 
tirely able  to  cope  with  their  own  local  emergencies 
4uid  to  provide  adequate  relief.  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, if  not  in  other  western  states,  the  immediate 
demands  for  relief  have  been  met  by  gifts  from  all 
directions.  (Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the  South  re- 
sponded with  quick  sympathy  to  the  reports  that  food 
was  needed  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  of  Ne- 
braska. Chancellor  Canfield,  of  the  Nebraska  State 
University,  has  informed  the  country  that  Nebraska 
as  a  whole  is  in  no  stricken  condition,  that  the  state 
has  a  vast  area,  and  that  the  suffering  on  account  of 
last  season's  drouth  has  been  confined  to  a  few  coun- 
ties which  are  very  scantily  inhabited  and  whose  peo- 
ple are  for  the  most  part  recent  comers  from  the 
East.  Seed  grain  will  be  provided  in  the  spring 
through  the  agency  of  the  state  and  county  govern- 
ments. Fortunately,  the  industrial  conditions  in  our 
great  population  centres  are  much  improved  in  com- 
parison with  last  year,  and  while  public  and  private 
charity  has  a  heavy  task  devolving  upon  it,  there  is 
no  such  appalling  demand  for  emergency  relief  as  ex- 
isted one  year  ago.  It  has  been  a  good  winter  for  the 
experiment  of  helping  one's  i)oorer  neighbors  in  the 
itbfais  of  fuel  and  rent.  The  plan  may  be  safely  con- 
tinued in  March. 


The  effects  of  the  great  storm  were  most 
Theifie.  severely  felt  at  sea.  Many  casualties  oc- 
curred along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
many  transatlantic  steamers  were  delayed  long 
enough  to  occasion  deep  anxiety  for  their  safety.  The 
most  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  month  with  which 
our  present  record  deals  was  the  loss  at  sea  of  the 
well-known  passenger  ship  £U>e,  of  the  North  Qter- 


THE  LATE  CAPT.  VON  OOESSEL. 

man  Lloyd  line,  plying  between  New  York  and  (Ger- 
many. She  was  crushed  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  small 
British  steamer  on  the  morning  of  January  30.  The 
colliding  vessel  struck  the  Elbe  amidships  and  drove 
so  great  a  hole  in  her  side  that  she  went  to  the  bot- 
tom after  a  very  few  minutes,  carrying  down  with 
her  835  men,  women  and  children.  The  attempt  to 
launch   her  lifeboats    was  particularly   unsuccess- 
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ful.  Only  one  boat  availed  anything  for  rescue 
purposes.  Twenty  people  by  means  of  this  boat 
reached  the  British  coast  in  safety,  only  one  of  these 
being  a  woman,  and  nearly  all  of  them  being  mem- 
bers of  the  ship's  crew.  Although  harsh  criticisms 
have  been  called  out  by  the  fact  that  seamen  rather 
than  passengers  escaped,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
practically  the  whole  force  of  officers  and  sailors 
went  down  with  the  brave  captain.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  testimony  of  survivors  that  Captain 
Von  Qoessel  came  short  of  his  duty  in  the  few  mo- 
ments that  remained  after  the  collision,  or  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  few  that  escaped  would  necessarily 
have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  any  other  lives. 

CoiiMong  and  ^  *^®  Collision  had  taken  place  in  a  dense 
the  Ruietof  fog  it  would  have  seemed  nevertheless  to 
the  Road,  j^^^  ^^^^  avoidable  with  the  proper  use 
of  sirens,  fog-horns,  and  fog-bells,  and  with  the  re- 
duction of  sx)eed  that  prudence  always  requires  when 
lights  are  not  clearly  visible.  But  this  accident 
seems  unquestionably  to  have  occurred  when  there 
were  no  exceptional  conditions  of  fog  or  storm,  and 
when  each  of  the  colliding  vessels  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  other.  So  far 
as  now  appears,  the  accident  was  solely  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  rights  of  the  road,  or  to  an 
unwillingness  pn  the  part  of  one  navigator  to  alter 
his  course  for  the  accommodation  of  the  other.  The 
facts  as  to  these  matters  must  all  come  out  in  the  ad- 
miralty courts  in  connection  with  suits  at  law  for  the 
recovery  of  damages.  It  happens  that  a  new  treaty 
which  has  been  sig^ned  by  thie  United  States  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  European  countries,— although 
not  yet  signed  by  Great  Britain,— goes  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  and  deals  with  signaling  at  sea 
and  with  many  matters  affecting  what  may  be  called 
the  rights  and  usages  of  the  road.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  frightful  object  lesson  presented  by  the  loss  of 
the  Elbe  it  is  evident  that  public  opinion  will  demand 
a  more  exacting  code  than  has  ever  yet  been  devised, 
in  order  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  i)068ible  minimum  the 
chances  of  collision  at  sea. 

Safety  of  ^^*  '^^  **^®  possibilities  of  collision,  which 

Oeeanie     under  existing  rules  it  should  be  remem- 

Traoei.      ij^red   are    exceedingly    remote,    oceanic 

travel  would  now  be  considered  as  the  safest  by  far 

of  all  existing  modes  of  transit.    The   New  York 


or  Chicago  suburban  resident  who  employ^  caUe 
cars,  elevated  lines,  or  ordinary  suburban  railway 
trains  to  go  back  and  forth  between  his  office  and 
his  home,  incurs  larger  risk  of  accident  in  the  course 
of  seven  or  eight  consecutive  days  than  the  man  who 
takes  passage  from  New  York  to  Europe.    The  dan- 


THE  FRENCH  lASESL 


CAPT.  BAUDELON,  OF  **  LA  OA8C?0GNE." 

gdrs  involved  in  stormy  weather  at  sea  are  no  longer 
considered  by  experienced  navigators  as  particularly 
formidable,  in  the  case  of  well-built  modem   ships. 
The  experience  of  La  Oaaoogne  of  the  French  line 
has  given  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  staunchness  of 
the  typical  transatlantic  liner.    La  Oascogne  left  her 
French  i)ort  on  January  26  and  was  due  at  New 
York  on  February  8.      Owing  to  the   exceptional 
storms  which  had  prevailed,  her  tardiness  excited 
little  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days.    But  her  pro- 
tracted failure  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  lack 
of  any  information  about  her  from  vessels  which  in 
going  one  way  or  the  other  might  have  been  exi)ected 
to  sight  her,  at  length  created  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
that  grew  more  intense  from  day  to  day  and  from 
hour  to  hour.    Finally,  however,  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  11,  La  Oascogne  came  slowly  within  sig- 
naling  distance   of  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  few  hours 
later  was  safe  in  the  shelter  of  New   York   Bay. 
The  enthusiasm  in  New  York  over  her  arrival  sur- 
passed all  precedents.    She  had  broken  an  essential 
part  of  her  machinery  of  propulsion,  and  her  engi- 
neers had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  sufficient  state  of  repair  to  enable  the  engines  to 
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drive  her  at  reduced  speed  against  adverse  winds  and 
waves  to  her  far-off  destination.  It  was  the  testi- 
mony of  her  gallant  captain,  and  of  all  her  officers 
and  passengers  that  the  ship  was  at  no  time  in  danger 
and  that  the  only  inconvenience  experienced  was  due 
to  the  loss  of  time,  while  those  on  board  were  anxious 
only  because  they  appreciated  the  uneasiness  of  their 
friends  on  shore  at  lack  of  any  tidings.  A  good  ship, 
with  plenty  of  searoom,  in  the  hands  of  exjwrienced 
navigators,  is  altogether  likely  to  keep  afloat.  As  a 
practical  moral,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  recent  history  of  disaster  at  sea 
-which  should  cause  the  heart  of  any  man  or  woman 
to  sink  or  to  fail  who  has  been  planning  a  journey 
across  the  sea  for  pleasure,  instruction,  or  business 
ends.  Recklessness  is  not  courage,  and  foolhardiness 
is  not  to  be  praised  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  longevity 
-WBA  never  attained  by  any  man  or  woman  as  a  result 
of  a  cowardly  shrinking  from  the  risks  that  attend 


XR.   AUGUST  BELMONT,  OP  THE  BOND  SYNDICATE. 

the  performance  of  the  ordinary  tasks  of  life.  To 
avoid  danger  is  often  to  rush  into  its  very  face. 
Fortunately,  modem  travel  is  not  extra  hazardous. 

A  Third  "^^  ^^^  ^'  *^®  whole  world  were  turned 
eaoernment  during  the  last  weeks  of  January  and  the . 
''^"'  first  weeks  of  February  uj)on  the  Ameri- 
can financial  situation  as  focussed  in  Washington. 
The  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  treasury  had  con- 
tinued at  an  unprecedented  rate  for  shipment  abroad, 
and  it  became  evident  that  unless  Congress  should 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  Administration  on 
its  own  authority  to  make  another  issue  of  bonds  in 
order  to'buy  gold.  Mr.  Springer  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  were  absolutely  unable  to  carry 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  any  financial 


measure  whatsoever.  Am  for  the  Senate,  it  became 
even  more  plainly  evident  that  under  its  present  rules 
any  conceivable  proposal  would  incur  enough  oppo- 
sition to  prevent  its  passage  I  ef ore  the  close  of  the 
session.  At  length,  on  February  8,  President  Cleve- 
land sent  a  message  to  Congress  declaring  that  the 
government  had  made  an  arrangement  by  which  it 
would  sell  four  per  cent,  long-time  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  some  |65,000,000,  unless  within  the  course 
of  ten  days  Congress  should  enact  legislation  which 
would  give  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury power  to  borrow  without  the  embarrassing  re- 
strictions which  are  imposed  by  the  existing  statute 
of  1875. 

Bu  ina  Gold  "^^  bargain  that  Secretary  Carlisle  had 

from  the     made  with  prominent  New  York  bank- 

Rathaehiida.    ^^  ^^^  |^  f^^^^  concluded   with  those 

financiers  as  representatives  of  the  Rothschilds  and 
other  large  European  investors ;  and  our  government 


LORD  NATHAN  MAYER  DK  ROTHSCHILD. 

was  allowed  a  premium  which  made  the  interest 
rate  equivalent  to  Z%  per  cent.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Secretary  Windom  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  was  readily  able  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  at  2  per  cent.,  and  that  he  actu- 
ally did  extend  at  this  low  rate  large  blocks  of  bonds 
which  were  about  to  become  payable,  it  is  deeply 
humiliating  to  reflect  that  now  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  when  the  compai-ative  stagnation  of  private 
enterprise  has  piled  up  both  in  Europe  and  America 
vast  quantities  of  capital  seeking  safe  investment  in 
public  securities,  our  government  should  be.  com- 
pelled to  pay  3^  per  cent.  All  of  our  outstanding 
bonds  are  payable  in  **  coin,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
our  government  has  never  attempted  to  pay  off  any 
of  its  obligations  in  any  other  than  the  very  best  kind 
of  dollars  in  existence. 
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What's  In  a  ^^*  these  foreign  bidders  for  onr  pro- 
Woni  ?  posed  new  loan  declared  that  if  we  should 
$16,000,000.  change  the  word  "coin"  to  the  word 
"  gold  "  in  the  new  bonds,  they  would  take  them  on 
the  basis  of  3  per  cent,  rather  than  Z%,  This  differ- 
ence on  so  large  an  amount  would  mean  for  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  bond  issue  a  saving  of  more 
than  $16,000,000  in  interest.  We  have  never  paid  our 
bonds  in  anything  cheaper  than  the  gold  dollar,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  having  made  a  loan  for  the  express 
purpose  of  procuring  gold,  would  be  disposed  to  pay 
that  particular  loan  back  in  anything  of  lesser  value. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  very  serious  point  of 
principle  would  have  been  yielded  in  saving  this  $16,- 
000,000  by  making  the  bonds  expressly  payable  in  gold. 
But  on  the  14th  the  House  emphatically  refused  to 
adopt  the  President's  recommendation.  The  whole  sit- 
uation is  deplorable  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme. 
During  these  years  when  steady  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  ought  to  have  been  easily  accomplished, 
and  when  the  revenues  of  the  government  ought  to 
have  been  suflRcient  for  every  purpose  of  a  generous 
and  enlightened  public  expenditure,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  a  Democratic  Congress  looking 
on,  half  recklessly,  half  vacuously,  while  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  has  been  compelled  to  make 
bond  issue  after  bond  issue  in  order  to  pay  current 
bills  and  maintain  the  public  credit.  Nooody  knows 
whether  or  not  this  third  recent  issue  of  bonds  will 
be  any  more  successful  than  the  first  and  the  second 
in  giving  the  treasury  a  stock  of  gold  that  it  can 
keep. 

A  Record  strong  sui)erlatives  are  seldom  justified. 
of         ^3vertheless  it  would  not  seem  ill-advised 

tneapactty.  ^  declare  that  the  whole  financial  history 
of  modem  nations  furnishes  no  instance  of  inca- 
pacity so  great,  of  statesmanship  so  utterly  wanting, 
of  common  sense  so  pitiably  abdicated,  as  our  own 
country  has  shown  in  the  past  two  years.  There 
has  been  frittered  away  the  highest  public  credit  that 
any  nation  had  ever  attained ;  and  this  change  has 
been  wrought  when  no  difficulties  whatever  existed 
except  the  one  difficulty  that  the  party  in  power  could 
not  agree  upon  any  policy.  Whatever  President 
Cleveland  and  the  New  York  banking  interests  may 
think,  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
long-time  interest-bearing  bonds  issued  in  times  of 
peace.  The  people  would  unquestionably  have  pre- 
ferred an  issue  of  short-time  treasury  certificates  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  meet  temporary  exigencies,  and 
a  prompt  levy  of  sufficient  new  taxes  to  bring  current 
revenues  up  to  the  point  of  meeting  amply  both  the 
current  expenditures  and  also  all  further  tasks  im- 
posed by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  gold  re- 
serve and  the  interchangeability  of  all  sorts  of  money. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  everybody  at  Washington 
might  not  have  been  willing  at  least  to  agree  upon 
some  plan  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  out- 
standing greenbacks  as  an  endless  chain  for  drawing 
gold  out  of  the  treasury. 


The  present  Congress  expiree  by  limitation 
theMuf  ?  ^^  ^®  fourth  day  of  March,  and  its  suc- 
cessor will  be  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican in  the  lower  House,  while,  as  we  explained  last 
month,  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  will  have 
a  clear  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  two  parties,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  not  squarely  arrayed  on 
different  sides  of  financial  questions.  The  lines  of 
cleavage  are  in  the  main  sectional ;  and,  except  for 
the  compact  little  Populist  handful,  the  party  name 
signifies  nothing  as  to  views  upon  currency  and  coin- 
age questions.  The  entrance  upon  the  scene,  there- 
fore, of  a  new  Congress,  whether  called  to  meet  in 
special  session  or  not,  can  give  us  no  assurance  of  any 
definite  dealing,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  with  the 
overwhelming  issue  of  the  year.  If  the  Democratic 
party,— owing  to  radical  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  East,  as  represented  by  the  President  and 
his  faction,  and  the  South  and  West,  as  represented 
by  more  than  half  the  Democratic  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives,— has  found  it  impossible  to  solve  finan- 
cial questions,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  Republican  party  in  the 
present  state  of  confused  and  discordant  national 
opinion  would  have  very  much  better  success  if  it 
were  suddenly  entrusted  with  the  complete  responsi- 
bility. Republican  statesmen  are  evidently  sober 
enough  in  view  of  the  future. 


The  Future       ^^^^    our    southern   and   western 
of  statesmen  are  still  bent  upon  sectiring 

eoid  Production,  ^^^  ^^^  coinage  of  sUver,  it  is  at  least 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  the  relative  scarcity 
of  gold  may  be  considerably  affected  by  new  condi- 
tions of  production.  The  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Economiate  Fran^iSj  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  has 
recently  predicted  that  the  annual  production  of  gold 
in  the  coming  quarter  century  will  be  double  that  of 
the  average  of  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  He 
has  given  close  attention  to  the  oi)ening  up  of  the 
South  African  gold  mines  and  anticipates  an  enor- 
mous output  in  that  region.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
also  interesting  to  observe  that  certain  experts  in 
Denver — ^which  has  been  the  very  heart  and  center 
of  the  free  silver  movement— now  declare  that 
Colorado  has  already  reached  a  point  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  where  her  mining  interests  as  a  whole 
would  sacrifice  more  than  they  would  gain  by  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Colorado's  production  of  gold 
and  silver  last  year  was  approximately  $24,000,000, 
equally  divided  between  the  two.  Not  to  repeat  the 
arguments  that  are  advanced  in  order  to  convert 
Colorado  from  its  free  silver  doctrines,  it  is  evident 
that  some  impression  upon  local  public  opinion  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  increase  from  year  to  year 
in  the  output  of  the  western  gold  mines.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  contends  that  the  present  is  a  highly  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  United  States  to  change  its  policy, 
to  abandon  its  predilection  for  silver  and  to  proceed 
to  absorb  its  full  share  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold. 
It  might  be  argued  with  some  seriousness  that  if  the 
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free-silver  men  should  agree  for  the  time  being  to 
join  hands  with  the  so-called  **  goldbugs,"  this  coun- 
try could  in  a  few  years  control  the  bullion  market 
in  snch  a  fashion  that  overtures  for  international  bi- 
metallism would  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 


Ut  Cotifidene* 


Meanwhile,  beneath  all  the  confusion 


0/  tk9  American  that  prevails  and  all  the  uncertainty  as 
'^^P^^'  to  the  legislative  outcome,  there  is  one 
good  sign  that  is  clearly  visible.  That  sign  is  the  im- 
Bhaken  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  American 
citizens.  They  believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  own  governmental  institutions  and  policies. 
"Hiey  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  essential  good 
faith  and  integrity  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet  and 
both  houses  of  Congress.  In  many  ways  they  show 
^eir  unwillingness  to  permit  the  distracted  state  of 
the  public  treasury  to  interfere  much  with  their  buy- 
^  and  selling  and  ordinary  transactions.  Poten- 
*^y,  as  everybody  knows,  the  United  States  govem- 
^  ^t  has  unrivalled  resources.  A  man  worth  a  mill- 
J^**  dollars  may  find  himself  away  from  home  with 
'•'^  %Uxpty  pocket,  and  may  be  subjected  to  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  getting  money  enough  to  pay 
his  hotel  bill.  The  staunchest  business  concerns  not 
unfrequently  find  themselves,  through  some  miscal- 
culation or  unforeseen  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
compelled  to  borrow  money  for  temporary  purposes 
at  a  rather  high  rate  of  interest.  The  i)eople  of  Eu- 
rope will  make  a  very  grotesque  mistalce  if  they  as- 
sume that  our  American  treasury  situation  at  the 
present  moment  signifieis  anything  comparable  with 
the  collapse,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  the  treasury 
and  the  public  credit  in  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, or  the  bankruptcy  that  has  overtaken  little 
Greece  and  threatens  Italy.  Our  government  will 
weather  these  disturbances  of  the  financial  atmos- 
phere, and  the  result  will  be,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  an  improved  banking  and  currency  system  ; 
a  public  revenue  adequate  to  the  public  necessities  ; 
and  a  public  policy  which  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
perfect  indiflference  to  the  United  States  treasury 
whether — in  the  mutations  of  commerce  and  ex- 
change— the  stream  of  the  world's  gold  should  be 
flowins:  from  London  to  New  York  or  from  New 
York  to  London. 


The  very  great  interest  that  American 
pSlhWorki!  public  opinion  has  begun  to  show  in  the 

idea  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  constructed 
by  the  government,  in  a  national  cable  line  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  in  deepened  channels  between  the 
Qreat  Lakes  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  in  other 
large  projects  of  engineering,  may  well  make  the 
countiy  thankful  for  the  superb' training  which  West 
Point,  Willett*s  Point  and  our  other  army  schools  has 
given  to  the  accomplished  corps  of  men  who  belong 
to  the  United  States  military  engineering  service. 
One  of  these  eminent  army  engineers,  Col.  William 
P.  Craighill,  retired  in  January  from  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.     His 


incumbency  has  done  much  to  promote  a  closer  lela- 
tionship  between  the  government's  engineering  corps 
and  the  civilians  of  the  engineering  profession.  It  is 
said  that  Col.  Craighill  may,  a  few  months  hence, 
succeed  to  the  headship  of  the  military  engineers. 
His  successor  as  president  of  the  American  Society  is 
Dr.  George  S.  Morrison,  a  distinguished  civil  engi- 
neer of  New  York.  While  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  the  great  railroad  corporations  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  quality  of  the  engineering  talent  at 
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their  command,  the  American  municipal  govern- 
ments, vast  as  their  engineering  and  architectural 
tasks  have  been,  as  a  rule  have  wasted  much  money 
and  sacrificed  many  great  opportunities  through  the 
lack  of  adequate  professional  advice.  The  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  New  York,  who  are  about 
to  decide  upon  the  final  routes  and  plans  for  an 
underground  electric  system,  have  recently  shown 
excellent  judgment  by  submitting  all  their  prelim- 
inary proposals  to  the  -critical  revision  of  a  board 
of  highly  expert  and  authoritative  engineers. 
The  investment  in  this  professional  advice  will  in 
the  long  run  have  saved  the  public  treasury  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  engineers'  fees.  Gradually  our 
cities  are  learning  to  do  public  business  in  a  business- 
like way.  The  principal  American  cities,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, are  spending  several  hundred  million  dollars 
every  year  in  new  buildings,  street  improvements, 
water  works,  sewerage  systems,  bridges,  and  various 
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other  public  works.  That  they  should  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  making  these  permanent  outlays  only 
upon  the  strength  of  the  very  highest  obtainable  ad- 
yice  in  technical  and  artistic  directions,  would  seem 
incredible  to  a  municipal  administrator  from  Paris, 
Berlin  or  Vienna,  not  to  mention  Birmingham  or 
Edinburgh.  No  investment  in  the  making  of  public 
improvements  pays  so  well  as  the  preliminary  invest- 
ment in  the  best  x)ossible  quality  of  professional  ad- 
vice. 

Q^^  If  the  United  States  government  has 

eovernmentai  been  fortunate  as  regards  the  engineer- 
Arehitecture.  |^g  ^^^^  available  for  much  of  its 
public  work,  it  has  been  far  less  fortunate  in  the 
architectural  talent  it  has  employed.  The  current 
statement  that  the  United  States  government  is  from 
year  to  year  engaged  in  larger  building  operations 
than  any  other  public  authority  or  private  proprietor 
in  the  whole  world,  is  probably  true.  Besides  the 
great  array  of  public  buildings  at  Washington,  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  one  or  more  struct- 
ures in  every  leading  city  and  town  of  the  countr}\ 
As  smaller  towns  become  large,  it  is  the  XH>licy  of  the 
government  to  erect  its  own  post  office  building 
rather  than  to  use  rented  quarters  ;  and  the  necessity 
for  United  States  court  rooms,  internal-revenue 
offices,  branch  pension  offices,  public  hmd  offices. 
United  States  mai-shals'  lieadquartens,  and  local 
shelter  for  other  governmental  agencies  and  service?, 


affords  excuse  for  the  erection  of  buildings  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  a  great  number  of  towns. 
The  growth  of  federal  business  in  the  larger  cities 
requires  new  buildings  from  time  to  time.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  government  that  all  its  buildings  shall 
have  a  character  more  or  less  ambitious,  ornate,  and 
monumental. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  expended  for 
Hm  Beiim  governmental   structures   in   the    thirty 

years  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
reaches  a  stupendous  figure.  Inasmuch  as  the  vast 
array  of  public  buildings  which  stand  in  evidence  as 
a  result  of  all  this  outlay  make  conspicuous  architect- 
ural pretensions,  it  is  not  unfair  to*  pass  criticism 
upon  the  results.  Considered  as  a  whole,  these  build- 
ings are  sorry  failures  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  World's  Fair  buildings,  at  Chicago,  hastily  ex- 
temporized for  the  transient  shelter  of  a  six  months' 
international  exhibition,  showed  our  own  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  artists  of  Europe,  how  great  and  beautiful 
was  the  work  that  American  architects  could  do  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  Why  should  not  the  same 
quality  of  genius  that  the  World's  Fair  directorate 
was  able  to  secure  for  temporary  structures,  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  government  in  its  far 
greater  outlays  upon  monumental  public  buildings 
that  must  stand  for  many  decades  if  not  for  centuries  ? 
It  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  system 
at  Washington.    Leading  American  architects  are 
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protesting  against  a  system  that ' 
deprives  the  government  of  the 
artistic  talent  which  it  might  t^a^I- 
ily  command.  Instead  of  a  sf  rien 
of  ngly  failures  from  the  artl^tir 
standpoint,  our  pnblic  bnil  liTi;^'^s 
might  have  been  wondronsly  Wmj- 
tifnl  without  having  cost  a  &iti|?1(^ 
additional  penny.  Indeed,  iiik^^t 
a  strictly  professional  and  bui^^ 
nesslike  system,  instead  of  a  [^ar- 
tisan and  spoils  system,  inconuar- 
ably  better  results  h*om  every 
point  of  view  might  have  be«n  at- 
tained with  a  saving  of  millioiiH  of 
dollars. 


ffom«  Mew  Edi- 
fices, at  Home 
and  Abroad, 


The   new   Library 

building   at    Wai^h- 

ington,  which    tlii^ 
Rkvxew  described  and  illustrated 
last  year,  is  a  fortunate  exception 
to  the  rule  of  unsuccessful  govern- 
ment architecture.  Best  of  all,  we  have  at  Washing^n 
in  the  Capitol  itself  the  most  dignified  and  imposing 
governmental  structure  to  be  found  in  any  country. 
The  new  Reichstag  building  at  Berlin,  which  resem- 
bles somewhat  our  new  Congressional  Library,  comes 
far  short  of  being  the  splendid  and  imposing  edifice 
that  the  German  Empire  might  well  have  reared  for 
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its  law  makers.  But  the  recent  government  buildings 
in  Vienna  are  a  triumph  of  glorious  architecture, 
every  great  type  and  school  being  adequately  repre- 
sented. The  City  Hall,  in  particular,  is  a  marvelous 
adaptation  of  Gtothic  principles  to  civic  construction. 
The  citizens  of  Hamburg  are  this  year  putting  the 
finishing  touches  upon  a  very  beautiful  new  City 
Hall,  which  will  form  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  that 
great  commercial  emporium. 
Some  of  the  English  cities  also 
have  of  late  erected  very  note- 
worthy municipal  buildings. 
No  city  in  the  world,  it  may  be 
g^uessed,  has  ever  spent  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  upon  a  city 
hall  that  Philadelphia  has  in- 
vested in  the  huge  structure 
that  now  approaches  comple- 
tion. Bat  words  of  praise 
for  Philadelphia's  monumental 
building  are  few  and  faint.  It 
does  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  disinterested  critics.  One 
does  not  like  to  contemplate 
what  architectural  transforma- 
tions might  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia if  the  precise  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  poured 
into  the  City  Hall  could  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  architectural  talent  which 
created  the  Whit«  City  at  Chi- 
cago. We  may  only  hope  that 
a  wiser  era  is  about  to  dawn 
for  Philadelphia,  and  for  all  the 
rest  of  our  American  cities. 
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Decorative  '^^®  ^^"^  public  library'  bnilding  of  Boston, 
Art         upon  which  a  very  generous  outlay  has 

in  Boston,  y^^^  made,  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
a  general  revival  in  these  matters  of  American  civic 
art  and  architecture.  Not  only  is  the  building  itself 
most  worthily  and  intelligently  designed  to  meet  the 
objects  in  view,  but  its  architecture  wins  approval 
from  art  critics,  while  it  is  also  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  our  civic  administrators  by  employing  the 
best  American  talent  to  decorate  its  interior  with 
artistic  mural  designs.  The  city  of  Paris  has  lent 
great  encouragement  to  a  noble  form  of  art  by  en- 
gaging great  French  artists  to  paint  decoi*ative  de- 
signs for  the  Interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  number 
of  public  buildings,  even  including  the  public  schools. 
Boston  has  now  entered  upon  a  policy  in  this  regard 
which  it  may  well  continue  to  pursue. 

New  York  has  not  given  much  offi- 
^^andthe"^  cial  encouragement  to  art  as  yet,  but 
New  Yo/ii  streets,  jt  has  at  least  permitted  an  art  asso. 
ciation,  at  no  expense  to  the  public  treasury,  to  place 
some  worthy  decorative  designs  upon  the  walls  of 
the  new  criminal  court  building.  In  engineering, 
however,  if  not  in  art  and  architecture,  official  New 
York  has  in  these  last  weeks  made  a  vast  forward 


movement.    If  Mayor  Stroiig^s  ad- 
ministration should  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  else  except  l^e 
appointment    of    Col.    Qeorge  K 
Waring,  Jr.,  as  the  chief  of   the 
Street   Cleaning  Bureau,    all  the 
trouble  and  effort  involved  in  his 
election  would  have  been  amply  re- 
paid.   There  are  ill-informed  per- 
sons who  suppose  that  the  cleansing 
and  sprinkling  of  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  the  removal  of  heavy 
snowfalls,  the  systematic  collection 
of  domestic  garbage,  and  the  final 
and    effective    disposition    of    the 
daily  mass  of  refuse  and  sweepings, 
is  a  simple  matter  and  one  of  the 
minor  tasks  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. Asamatterof  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  foremost  tasks,  and  it  requires 
administrative  and  executive  talent 
of  a  very  high  order,  to  which  also 
the  attainments  of  a  civil  and  sani- 
tary engineer  may  be  added  with 
immense  advantage.   Col.  Waring's 
accession  has  been  marked  by  the 
most  extraordinary  improvement  in 
the  cleansing  service  of  New  York 
City.    Exceptionally  heavy   snow- 
falls have  tested  the  reorganized  de- 
partment very  severely,  and  Col. 
Waring  has  w^on  a  great  triumph. 
His  ordinary  force  consists  of  some 
three  thousand  men,  to  which  two 
or  three  thousand  temporary  em- 
ployees   must    be  added  when  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  creates  an  emergency.    In  Paris 
and  other  foreign  cities,  the  very  flower  of  engineering 
talent  is  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of 
municipal  cleansing.    IJnder  Col.  Waring  New  York 
may  hope  to  rival  some  of  these  European  cities  in 
the  decency  of  its  streets,  although  it  will  take  a 
little  time  to  bring  the  department's  plant  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficacy. 

Street  cleaning  in  most  foreign  cities 

is  facilitated  by  the  superior  quality  of 

Administration.   ^^^  ^^^^^  paving.    It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  William  Brookfield,  who 
becomes  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  under  Mayor 
Strong,  may  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years 
result  in  a  gi*eat  average  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  New  York's  pavements.  Mr.  Brookfield  is  an 
anti-Platt  Republican  politician,  but  he  is  also  a  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen  of  the  highest  repute,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
make  a  political  use  of  his  exceedingly  important 
practical  department.  Though  not  an  engineer  him- 
self, he  may  be  expected  to  employ  the  best  available 
engineering  talent.  Mayor  Strong's  hand  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  passage  through  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  of  a  bill  giving  him  power  to  remove  com- 
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miffiionerB  and  other  officials  appointed  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  resnlt  in  the  aggregate  has  been  some- 
what amazing.  From  its  low  estate  as  a  municipality 
^whose  departments  had  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  obscure  and  corrupt  Tammany  henchmen,  New 
York  suddenly  finds  itself  enjoying  an  administration 
conducted  by  well-known  and  highly -respected  citi- 
zens, who  bring  good  motives,  good  methods  and 
high  intelligence  to  the  conduct  of  the  community's 
affairs.  The  municipal  civil  service  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  new  board  composed  of  such  experi- 
enoed  and  obdurate  reformers  as  Mr.  Gk)dkin,  of  the 
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^Ehxnirig  Post,  and  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  No  bet- 
ter civil  service  board  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
-world.  The  difficult  question  of  police  reorganiza- 
tion is  still  pending  at  Albany,  but  so  far  as  the 
other  branches  of  administration  are  concerned,  the 
people  of  New  York  City  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  prospect  of  substantial  and  wide- 
spread benefits  from  their  electoral  victory  in  No- 
vember. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Review  of  Re- 
viEWB  presented  as  an  object  lesson  for 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States 
the  exceedingly  favorable  terms  upon  which  the 
Toronto  authorities  had  disposed  of  the  street  rail- 
way franchises.  The  city  government  of  Toronto,  it 
was  shown,  has  found  it  entirely  feasible  in  bargain- 
ing with  the  street  railway  company  to  secure  a  great 
variety  of  advantages  for  the  citizens ;  to  obtain  satis- 
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factory  financial  returns  for  the  privileges  conferred ; 
to  protect  specifically  the  wages  and  the  hours  of 
street  railway  employees  ;  and  to  retain  for  the  mu- 
nicipality a  very  large  measure  of  supervision  and 
control.  Contracts  no  less  favorable  than  Toronto's 
have  in  like  manner  been  secured  by  most  of  the  large 
English  and  Scotch  municipalities,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  traveling  public  enjoy  low  fares,  school 
children  and  workingmen  may  buy  special  tickets  at 
half  rates,  an  ample  number  of  cars  must  be  provided, 
no  crowding  or  hanging  to  straps  is  x)ermitted,  the 
wages  of  conductors  and  drivers  are  duly  protected, 
and  strikes  are  practically  unknown. 

The  great  city  of  Brooklyn  was  the 
^^^^rlke!^"    scene  in  January  of  a  street   railway 

strike  that  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
aggregate.  The  strikers  were  not  successful.  But 
they  were  stubborn,  and  they  were  immensely  en- 
couraged by  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  citizens  and 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  popular  desire  for 
their  success  caused  them  to  hope  against  hox)e,  and 
to  protract  the  contest  with  the  aid  of  rioters  and 
lawbreakers.  The  maintenance  of  order  required 
the  employment  of  some  seven  thousand  militiamen 
in  addition  to  the  large  force  of  regular  and  special 
policemen  who  were  on  duty.  The  business  interests 
and  the  social  convenience  of  Brookl3m  are  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  the  street  railway  system,  and  the 
paralysis  of  traffic  for  several  weeks  entailed  a 
frightful  loss.  To  every  clear-headed  observer  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  city  of  Brookl3m  made  a 
great  mistake  when  it  committed  to  private  corpora- 
tions so  unrestricted  a  measure  of  control  over  what 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  of  public  services.  In 
practical  effect  if  not  in  law,  the  operating  force  of  a 
street  railway  line  is  as  directly  engaged  in  a  public 
service  as  the  city's  corps  of  firemen  or  its  body  of 
policemen.  No  corporation  seeking  to  acquire  rights 
to  use  the  public  streets  for  purposes  of  a  public 
transit  business  should  ever  be  given  a  charter  cr 
franchise  in  which  the  public  nature  of  its  services  is 
not  fully  recognized. 

The  question  of  wages  is  eventually  a 
^ita^aSSmy.    question  of  demand  and  supply.    If  the 

Brooklyn  street  railway  companies 
could  give  the  people  of  Brooklyn  a  safe,  efficient, 
and  absolutely  uninterrupted  service  with  men  em- 
ployed at  a  dollar  a  day,  it  would  not  be  for  the 
municipal  corporation  or  for  the  general  public  to 
interfere  on  sentimental  grounds.  But  in  taking  the 
franchise,  and  agreeing  to  provide  an  efficient  public 
service  as  a  return  for  the  great  privileges  conferred 
upon  it,  a  street  railway  assumes  responsibilities 
which  it  has  no  possible  right  to  lay  down  or  neglect 
in  any  degree  for  so  trifling  a  cause  as  a  difficulty 
with  its  men  on  some  issue  regarding  hours  or  wages. 
The  municipality  has  no  dealing  whatsover  with  the 
employees,  and  it  can  only  look  to  the  company  for 
the  fulfil  ment  of  its  contract.  In  failing  to  render  full 
and  uninterrupted  service,  the  Brooklyn  companies 
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Decorathe  "^^  ^^^^  public  library  building  of  Boston, 
Art         upon  which  a  very  generous  outlay  has 

tn  Boston,  ^ieen  made,  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
a  general  revival  in  these  matters  of  American  civic 
art  and  architecture.  Not  only  is  the  building  itself 
most  worthily  and  intelligently  designed  to  meet  the 
objects  in  view,  but  its  architecture  wins  approval 
from  art  critics,  while  it  is  also  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  our  civic  administrators  by  employing  the 
best  American  talent  to  decorate  its  interior  with 
artistic  mural  designs.  The  city  of  Paris  has  lent 
great  encouragement  to  a  noble  form  of  art  by  en- 
gaging great  French  artists  to  paint  decorative  de- 
signs for  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  number 
of  public  buildings,  even  including  the  public  schools. 
Boston  has  now  entered  upon  a  policy  in  this  regard 
which  it  may  well  continue  to  pursue. 


New  York  has  not  given  much  offi- 
^^andthi"^  cial  encouragement  to  art  as  yet,  but 
Neuf  Y(^rh  Streets,  jt  has  at  least  permitted  an  art  asso- 
ciation, at  no  exi)ense  to  the  public  treasury,  to  place 
some  worthy  decorative  designs  upon  the  walls  of 
the  new  criminal  court  building.  In  engineering, 
however,  if  not  in  art  and  architecture,  official  New 
York  has  in  these  last  weeks  made  a  vast  forward 


movement.  If  Mayor  Strong's  ad- 
ministration should  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  else  except  tiie 
appointment  of  Col.  G^eorge  K 
Waring,  Jr.,  as  the  chief  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Bureau,  all  the 
trouble  and  effort  involved  in  his 
election  would  have  been  amply  re- 
paid. There  are  ill-informed  per- 
sons who  suppose  that  the  cleansing 
and  sprinkling  of  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  the  removal  of  heavy 
snowfalls,  the  systematic  collection 
of  domestic  garbage,  and  the  final 
and  effective  disposition  of  the 
daily  mass  of  refuse  and  sweepings, 
is  a  simple  matter  and  one  of  the 
minor  tasks  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  foremost  tasks,  and  it  requires 
administrative  and  executive  talent 
of  a  very  high  order,  to  which  also 
the  attainments  of  a  civil  and  sani- 
tary engineer  may  be  added  with 
immense  advantage.  Col.  Waring's 
accession  has  been  marked  by  the 
most  extraordinary  improvement  in 
the  cleansing  service  of  New  York 
City.  Exceptionally  heavy  snow- 
falls have  tested  the  reorganized  de- 
partment very  severely,  and  Col. 
Waring  has  w^on  a  great  triumph. 
His  ordinary  force  consists  of  some 
three  thousand  men,  to  which  two 
or  three  thousand  temporary  em- 
ployees must  be  added  when  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  creates  an  emergency.  In  Paris 
and  other  foreign  cities,  the  very  flower  of  engineering 
talent  is  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of 
municipal  cleansing.  Under  CoL  Waring  New  York 
may  hope  to  rival  some  of  these  European  cities  in 
the  decency  of  its  streets,  although  it  will  take  a 
little  time  to  bring  the  department's  plant  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficacy. 

New  York's      Street  cleaning  in  most  foreign  cities 

Transformed     is  facilitated  by  the  superior  quality  of 

Administration.   ^^^  ^^^^^  paving.    It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  tlie  incumbency  of  Mr.  William  Brookfield.  who 
becomes  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  under  Mayor 
Strong,  may  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years 
result  in  a  great  average  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  New  York's  pavements.  Mr.  Brookfield  is  an 
anti-Platt  Republican  politician,  but  he  is  also  a  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen  of  the  highest  repute,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
make  a  political  use  of  his  exceedingly  important 
practical  department.  Though  not  an  engineer  him- 
self, he  may  be  expected  to  employ  the  best  available 
engineering  talent.  Mayor  Strong's  hand  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  passage  through  the  Leg^ature 
at  Albany  of  a  bill  giving  him  power  to  remove  com- 
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missioners  and  other  officials  appointed  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  resnlt  in  the  aggregate  has  been  some- 
vrhat  amazing.  From  its  low  estate  as  a  municipality 
^whose  departments  had  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  obscure  and  corrupt  Tammany  henchmen,  New 
ITork  suddenly  finds  itself  enjoying  an  administration 
conducted  by  well-known  and  highly -respected  citi- 
z^is,  who  bring  good  motives,  good  methods  and 
liigh  intelligence  to  the  conduct  of  the  community's 
affairs.  The  municipal  civil  service  is  under  the 
sapervision  of  a  new  board  composed  of  such  experi- 
enced and  obdurate  reformers  as  Mr.  GK)dkin,  of  the 


Uarpcr'a  WMklj.  CopTright,  189&,  by  fl«rp«r  &  Brothm. 
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Evening  Post,  and  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  No  bet- 
ter civil  service  board  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
i^orld.  The  difficult  question  of  police  reorganiza- 
tion is  still  pending  at  Albany,  but  so  far  as  the 
other  branches  of  administration  are  concerned,  the 
X>eople  of  New  York  City  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  prospect  of  substantial  and  wide- 
spread benefits  from  their  electoral  victory  in  No- 
vember. 

Str9et  Railways    ^  ^®^  months  ago  the  REVIEW  OP  Re- 
and  VIEWS  presented  as  an  object  lesson  for 

tke  Pubiie,  ^jjg  txyvms  and  cities  of  the  United  States 
the  exceedingly  favorable  terms  upon  which  the 
Toronto  authorities  had  disposed  of  the  street  rail- 
■way  franchises.  The  city  government  of  Toronto,  it 
-was  shown,  has  found  it  entirely  feasible  in  bargain- 
ing with  the  street  railway  company  to  secure  a  great 
-variety  of  advantages  for  the  citizens ;  to  obtain  satis- 


factory financial  returns  for  the  privileges  conferred ; 
to  protect  specifically  the  wages  and  the  hours  of 
street  railway  employees  ;  and  to  retain  for  the  mu- 
nicipality a  very  large  measure  of  supervision  and 
control.  Contracts  no  less  favorable  than  Toronto's 
have  in  like  manner  been  secured  by  most  of  the  large 
English  and  Scotch  municipalities,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  traveling  public  enjoy  low  fares,  school 
children  and  workingmen  may  buy  si>ecial  tickets  at 
half  rates,  an  ample  number  of  cars  must  be  provided, 
no  crowding  or  hanging  to  straps  is  permitted,  the 
wages  of  conductors  and  drivers  are  duly  protected, 
and  strikes  are  practically  unknown. 

The  great  city  of  Brookljm  was  the 
^^"^rtki!^"    scene  in  January  of  a  street   railway 

strike  that  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
aggregate.  The  strikers  were  not  successful.  But 
they  were  stubborn,  and  they  were  immensely  en- 
couraged by  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  citizens  and 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  popular  desire  for 
their  success  caused  them  to  hope  against  hope,  and 
to  protract  the  contest  with  the  aid  of  rioters  and 
lawbreakers.  The  maintenance  of  order  required 
the  employment  of  some  seven  thousand  militiamen 
in  addition  to  the  large  force  of  regular  and  special 
policemen  who  were  on  duty.  The  business  interests 
and  the  social  convenience  of  Brooklyn  are  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  the  street  railway  system,  and  the 
paralysis  of  traffic  for  several  weeks  entailed  a 
frightful  loss.  To  every  clear-headed  observer  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  made  a 
great  mistake  when  it  committed  to  private  corpora- 
tions so  unrestricted  a  measure  of  control  over  what 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  of  public  services.  In 
practical  effect  if  not  in  law,  the  operating  force  of  a 
street  railway  line  is  as  directly  engaged  in  a  public 
service  as  the  city's  corps  of  firemen  or  its  body  of 
policemen.  No  corporation  seeking  to  acquire  rights 
to  use  the  public  streets  for  purposes  of  a  public 
transit  business  should  ever  be  given  a  charter  cr 
franchise  in  which  the  public  nature  of  its  services  is 
not  fully  recognized. 

The  question  of  wages  is  eventually  a 
^Rla^aiSbmy'  question  of  demand  and  supply.    If  the 

Brooklyn  street  railway  companies 
could  g^ve  the  people  of  Brooklyn  a  safe,  efficient, 
and  absolutely  uninterrupted  service  with  men  em- 
ployed at  a  dollar  a  day,  it  would  not  be  for  the 
municipal  corporation  or  for  the  general  public  to 
interfere  on  sentimental  grounds.  But  in  taking  the 
franchise,  and  agreeing  to  provide  an  efficient  public 
service  as  a  return  for  the  great  privileges  conferred 
upon  it,  a  street  railway  assumes  responsibilities 
which  it  has  no  possible  right  to  lay  down  or  neglect 
in  any  degree  for  so  trifling  a  cause  as  a  difficulty 
with  its  men  on  some  issue  regarding  hours  or  wages. 
The  municipality  has  no  dealing  whatsover  with  the 
employees,  and  it  can  only  look  to  the  company  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  contract.  In  failing  to  render  full 
and  uninterrupted  service,  the  Brooklyn  companies 
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had  not  the  shadow  of  a  proper  excuse.  The  fact  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  accede  to  the  prices  that  their 
employees  demanded  for  their  daily  sendees,  was  a 
purely  private  matter,  for  which  the  public  ought  not 
to  have  been  made  to  suffer.  Unless  they  w^e  al- 
ready prepared  to  replace  every  striker  with  a  thor- 
oughly comi)etent  substitute,  the  companies  owed  a 
duty  to  the  public  which  made  it  imperative  that 
they  should  accede  to  the  demands  of  their  men  in 
order  to  avoid  a  strike.  These  Brooklyn  companies, 
in  permitting  a  strike  upon  a  very  small  issue,  in 
which  practically  every  disinterested  inquirer  declares 
that  the  demands  of  the  men  were  reasonable,  showed 
themselves  to  be  utterly  without  respect  for  the  pub- 
lic. They  also  showed  themselves  to  be  devoid  of  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  smnmary  consequences  which 
in  any  well-governed  municipality  must  have  ensued. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  men  on 
^''luu!^    their  part  ought  not  to  have  precipitated 

the  strike ;  but  the  public  had  no  concern 
with  the  men  in  their  industrial  capacity.  It  had  a 
contract  with  the  companies,  having  granted  them 
enormously  valuable  privileges  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  efficient  service.  The  companies  were 
left  without  suitable  men  to  operate  their  systems, 
and  many  days  of  advertising  and  effort  were  required 
to  collect  a  new  body  of  men  from  distant  cities.  The 
rioting  and  lawlessness  of  the  strikers  were  intolera- 
ble, and  should  have  been  suppressed  far  more  firmly 
thui  they  were.  But  the  companies*  abnegation  of 
their  public  duties  was  the  moral  cause  of  everything 
that  followed.  Let  us  for  argument's  sake  admit 
that  so  far  as  his  own  bargaining  with  his  own  em- 
ployees is  concerned,  Shylock  is  entitled  to  his  pound 
of  flesh.  The  trolley-car  **  magnate"  may  propose 
to  his  men  any  kind  of  wage  schedule  and  time 
schedule  that  he  can  invent  for  his  own  advantage. 
But  he  must  be  held  to  his  contract  to  g^ve  the  public 
its  efficient  transit  service,  or  he  must  forfeit  his  pub- 
lic franchises.  This  is  the  most  elementary  sort  of 
business  prox>06ition.  It  is  more  important  here  than 
abroad,  because  the  cities  of  other  countries  are  not 
nearly  so  dependent  as  our  American  cities  upon 
transit  facilities.  Their  xK>pulations  are  far  more  com- 
pact ;  and  the  day's  duties  as  a  rule  take  men  and 
women  only  a  short  distance  from  their  homes.  It 
would  be  a  salutary  and  also  a  perfectly  just  proviso 
in  every  American  street  railway  franchise  that  if 
the  efficiency  of  the  s^irlce  were  in  any  wise  dimin- 
ished through  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  the  franchise 
should  be  absolutely  forfeited  if  the  service  were  not 
restored  within  twenty-four  hours. 

^^^et  Street  railways  are  not  a  private  business. 
Railway  but  a  public  service.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  issue  any  stocks  or  bonds 
against  the  estimated  value  of  their  public  franchises 
nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  issue  any  securities  in 
any  form  except  as  represented  by  actual  paid-in 
capital.  Upon  this  capital  they  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  a  prescribed  dividend,  and  all  earnings  in  excess 


of  the  dividend  should  be  shared  with  the  public 
treasury.      There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why,  in 
return  for  the  performance  of  so  simple  a  public 
service  as  transit  in  the  streets,  the  coumiunity  should        ^1 
be  obliged  to  pay  interest  upon  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,- 
000  for  every  $1,000,000  that  has  actually  been  invested 
by  the  company.    Almost  nowhere  else  except  in  the 
United  States  is  this  speculative  stock  jobbery  per- 
mitted in  connection  with  a  municipal  service  like 
that  of  street  railways  or  gas  supply.  The  gentlemen 
who  lobby  these  local  fianchise  measures  through 
city  councils,  and  who  obtain  for  nothing  the  privi- 
leges that  they  proceed  to  capitalize  for  millions,  have 
a  singularly  humorous  habit  of  disposing  of  every 
one  who  critioises  their  methods  by  calling  him  an 
*'  anarchist."     The  American  people  do  not  seem  to 
take  eagerly  or  naturally  to  the  idea  of  a  direct  pubhc 
management  of  such  public  services  as  illuminatioa 
and  transit ;  and  they  recog^nize  the  simple  troth  that 
thus  far  our  best  business  ability  has  been  employed 
in  private  rather  than  governmental  capacities.  For 
that  reason  they  have  thought  it  wise  to  allow  pri- 
vate companies  to  undertake  such  public  services  as 
the  gas  supply,  the  distribution  of  electric  power  and 
light,  and  the  management  of  transit  facilities.    All 
that  they  care  at  present  to  demand  is  a  fkir  recog- 
nition of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  franchises  which 
the  public  has  at  its  disposal,  and  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights   of  the  community  which 
claims  a  cheap,  efficient  and  uninterrupted  service. 
In  other  words  the  community  as  a  public  corpora- 
tion, in  making  a  business  contract  with  a  money- 
making  private  corporation,  should  have  its  legiti- 
mate interests  honestly  and  intelligently  secured.    In 
this  connection  let  us  ref^  to  our  account,  on  an- 
other page,  of  the  Budapest  electric  railwa3r8. 

ji^  One  of  the  great  engagements  of  the  war 
VietoHout  between  Japan  and  China  has  resulted  in 
apanes§.  ^^^  complete  surrendOT  of  all  the  Chinese 
island  forts  and  defenses  in  the  harbor  of  Wei-Hai- 
Wei.  The  whole  Chinese  fleet  was  engaged,  along 
with  the  numerous  fortresses,  in  the  defense  of  this 
great  port  and  strategic  point.  The  details  regarding 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  China*8  naval 
resources,  including  the  sinking  by  torpedo  boats  of 
her  two  huge  armored  battle  ships,  are  as  yet  some- 
what confused  and  contradictory.  But  as  to  the 
main  facts  of  complete  Japanese  success,  after  pro- 
tracted and  unexpectedly  vigorous  and  intelligent 
resistance,  there  is  no  dispute.  The  winter  weather 
has  been  intensely  severe,  and  has  added  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  Japan's  operations  in  a  foreign  country 
under  climatic  conditions  far  more  harsh  than  those 
to  which  the  Japanese  are  accustomed  at  home.  Nev- 
ertheless, nothing  can  now  prevent  the  early  occupa- 
tion of  Pekin  except  the  interference  of  England  and 
Russia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pending  peace 
negotiations  may  be  concluded  in  time  to  save  China 
from  the  humiliation  of  a  foreign  occupation  of  her 
capital.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Japanese  have  set 
their  hearts  ux>on  making  a  demonstration  at  Pekin, 
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and  that  they  will  not  give  up  their  plan  onlees  Eu- 
Tope  pnts  an  effectual  veto  upon  it. 

Tr  im  the  '^^  suppression  of  the  armed  conspiracy 
HaJSitw  to  overthrow  the  Hawaiian  Republic 
'Conspirators,  ^^  followed  promptly  by  court-martial 
trial  of  the  participants.  A  considerable  number  of 
those  engaged  as  leaders  in  acts  of  overt  treason 
were  summarily  condemned  to  death.  Others  deeply 
implicated  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Islands.  The 
plot  was  quickly  traced  to  the  door  oi  the  ex-Queen 
Lilinokalani,  in  whose  house  warlike  munitions  and 
dynamite  were  found,  and  whose  diary,  when  se|zed, 
•contained  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  not  only  against 
the  ex-Queen  herself ,  but  also  against  others.  Late 
in  January,  in  order  if  possible  to  mitigate  the  fate 
of  her  unhappy  followers,  Liliuokalani  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  her  legal  counsel  prepared  a 
formal  abdication  of  her  royal  claims,  declared  that 
President  Dole's  government  is  the  only  rightful  and 
-constitutional  one,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of 
all^;iance  to  the  Hawaiian  Republic.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  usages  that  prevail  in  all  conn- 
tries,  the  leaders  in  this  treasonable  plot  are  properly 
aal^ect  to  the  death  penalty.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  President  Dole  will  permit  the  execution  of  any 
of  them.  Clemency  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  his  position.  No  rulers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  could  be  less  bloodthirsty,  or  more  humane  and 
kindly  disposed,  than  President  Dole  and  his  associ- 
ates in  the  Hawaiian  government.  They  have  had 
a  heavy  burden  to  carry,  imposed  chiefly  through  the 
sinister  policy  of  certain  foreign  governments  which 
bave  for  their  own  reasons  desired  the  reinstatement 
of  the  justly  deposed  monarch.  Many  well-informed 
persons  believe  that  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States  cannot  now  be  very 
long  deferred. 

Several  years  ago  the  governments  of 
^AfbSSSoX!    Brazil  and  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  which 

had  for  some  time  been  in  dispute  regard- 
ing the  rightful  possession  of  a  large  strip  of  territory, 
agreed  to  present  their  claims  and  arguments  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  It  is  said  that  Brazil  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  this  territory  for  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  But  the  Argentines  had  also 
made  out  in  good  faith  a  very  strong  case.  Some 
days  ago  President  Cleveland  summoned  to  the  White 
House  the  representatives  of  the  two  South  American 
powers,  and  announced  his  decision  in  favor  of  Brazil. 
The  result  was  accepted  with  good  grace  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  and  thus  a  dispute  which  might 
easily  have  led  to  war  was  happily  concluded  for  all 
time.  It  is  now  expected  that  Mexico  will  consent  to 
subndt  her  boundary  dispute  vrith  Guatemala  to  some 
ffnmilitr  tribunal.  The  new  President  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Prudente  de  Moraes,  whose  praises  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  would  make  an  excellent  arbitrator  for  Mex- 
ico and  Guatemala.  Mr.  Gray,  our  late  minister  to 
Mexico,  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 


A  British    So  far  as  we  can  learn  no  disposition  has 
Arbitration    been  showu  by  Great  Britain  to  re8x>ect 

Apostis.  ^YiQ  wishes  alike  of  North  America  and 
South  America  regarding  her  boundary  dispute  with 
Venezuela.  Mr.  Cremer,  an  English  enthusiast  for 
arbitration,  visited  Washington  last  month  carrying 
a  petition  signed  by  several  hundred  members  of 
Parliament,  which  petition  requests  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in  negoti- 
ating a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  A  rather  blunt  but  very 
well-meaning  Member  of  Congress  asked  the  visiting 
Member  of  Parliament  whether  we  were  to  under- 
stand that  England  would  be  disposed  to  setttle  by 
arbitration  the  pending  boundary  dispute  between 
herself  and  Venezuela.  Mr.  Cremer  could  gfive  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  imexpected  and  astonish- 
ing question.  Mr.  Cremer,  like  some  other  En- 
glish advocates  of  international  arbitration,  seems 
to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  using  arbitration  as 
a  means  for  securing  justice  to  small  powers  as 
against  great  ones.  According  to  the  English  pa- 
pers, Mr.  Cremer  has  reported  in  London  that 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  that  it  is  to  result  in  the  prompt  pro- 
posal by  the  American  government  of  a  permanent 
arbitration  scheme  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  But  Mr.  Cremer  is  laboring  imder  a  de- 
lusion. Until  he,  and  those  he  represents,  together 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all '  the 
keepers  of  the  Non-conformist  conscience,  are  ready 
to  unite  in  the  most  strenuous  demands  that  their 
own  government  shall  deal  justly  with  Venezuela  by 
g^ranting  its  modest  proposals  for  arbitration,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  give  a  moment's 
serious  attention  to  the  question  of  a  permanent  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
has  entered  into  standing  arrangements  of  arbitra- 
tion vrith  Brazil,  Bolivia*  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Costa 
Rica,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
Inasmuch  as  Venezuela  is  one  of  our  fellow  members 
of  the  Pan-American  arbitration  league,  it  would  be 
an  unworthy  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  an  arbitration  compact  vrith  Great  Britain 
at  the  very  moment  when  Great  Britain  is  arrogantly 
and  contemptuously  den3ring  arbitration  as  a  means 
for  settling  a  grave  dispute  regarding  Venezuela's 
territorial  rights.  The  American  people  have  some 
sense  of  honor  and  self-respect  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  What  seems  in  England  a  trifling  matter, 
seems  important  in  America  for  the  principle  involved. 

The  British  Parliament  entered  upon  a  new 
^rt/ct.   session  early  in  February.    The  programme 

arranged  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  col- 
leagues puts  emphasis  upon  the  Irish  land  question 
and  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants ;  but  Home  Rule  is 
left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  Nor  does  anything 
definite  seem  likely  to  result  in  the  present  session 
from  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  toward 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  disestablishment  of  the 
church  in  Wales  is  a  measure  that  the  government 
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places  very  nearly  at  the  forefront  of  its  immediate 
prog^ramme ;  and  Sir  William  Harconrt,  who  con- 
tinues with  great  effectiveness  to  lead  the  Liberals  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  made  himself  the  especial 
champion  of  the  aggressive  movement  against  the 
liquor  interest,  which  is  in  alliance  with  the  0>n- 
servative  party.  The  legislation  which  the  temper- 
ance reformers  of  England  have  now  agreed  to  advo- 
cate takes  the  form  of  what  is  called  the  *'  local  veto.*' 
Not  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  proposal  at  this  time, 
it  is  simply  demanded  that  the  right  be  vested  in 
parishes  and  towns  to  suppress  liquor  licenses  alto- 
gether, or  else  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  ways  that  f alf  short  of  complete  local  pro- 
hibition. The  simplification  of  electoral  methods, 
and  above  all  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  now 
gives  additional  votes  to  property  holders  who  own 
land  in  different  constituencies,  is  made  a  part  of  the 
official  order  of  exercises.  Nobody,  however,  be- 
lieves that  any  of  the  important  measures  proposed 
by  the  Liberal  party  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  months.  John  Bull  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  energetic  or  reforming  mood, 
and  he  is  neither  ready  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
nor  to  make  any  other  serious  changes  in  existing  ar- 
rangements. Consequently,  the  Liberals  are  likely 
to  suffer  defeat  in  the  next  election.  In  the  long  run, 
of  course,  their  chief  proposals  will  all  be  adopted.  But 
time  is  a  factor  in  British  social  and  constitutional 
changes. 


Jh€  London  ^^^  interesting  than  Parliamentary  mat- 
CouncH  ters  is  the  approaching  election  of  the 
Elections.  County  CouncU  for  London.  If  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  should  succeed  in  placing  on  the 
statute  books  a  bill  giving  practical  effect  to  the  chief 
recommendations  of  the  recent  commission  on  the 
unity  and  reorganization  of  the  Greater  London,  a 
splendid  piece  of  constructive  municipal  work  would 
have  been  accomplished.  The  Progressive  majority 
in  the  present  London  County  Council  has  attained 
results  which  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of  all  good 
citizens  of  the  metropolis.  The  Progressives  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  returned  with  an  increased  majority. 

President  Faure  seems  to  have  settled  himself 
//£/**  firmly  and  solidly  in  the  £lys6e  palace.  One 
*'  of  the  most  satisfactory  acts  that  marked  his 
entrance  upon  his  new  duties  was  the  vote  of  a  general 
political  amnesty,  under  which  the  eminent  journal- 
ist Henri  Rochefort  promptly  returned  from  London 
to  Paris.  His  connection  with  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment had  necessitated  his  exile,  but  he  had  continued 
to  edit  his  Parisian  paper,  the  Intrarmgeant,  sending 
his  caustic  editorials  every  day  from  London.  After 
repeated  attempts,  M.  Bourgeois  was  unable  to  bring 
together  a  ministry,  but  where  he  failed,  M.  Ribotat 
length  succeeded.  The  new  prime  minister  is  a 
moderate  republican  of  experience  and  ability,  but 
of  no  very  pronounced  qualities.  M.  Hanotaux,  the 
remarkable  young  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  by 
general  consent  been  left  in  charge  of  the  portfolio 
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which  was  his  under  the  former  ministry.  Ex- 
Premier  Dapny  has  a  place  in  the  new  cabinet,  and 
so  also  has  M.  Poincarre,  both  of  these  politicians 
being  men  of  exceptional  ability.  The  socialists  are 
giving  effect  to  their  announced  policy  of  annoying 
and  harassing  in  every  i)os8ible  way  each  new  cabinet 
as  it  arises  and  each  president  who  is  called  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  France.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Ribot  ministry  will  be  very  short-lived,  but  one 
may  feel  some  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  President 
Fanre  will  show  better  staying  qualities  than  his  pre- 
decessor. Most  people  had  forgotten  that  Marshal 
Canrobert,  of  Crimean  fame,  still  survived.  His  re- 
cent death  at  an  advanced  age  revived  much  interest 
in  his  career,  and  the  Chambers  accorded  him  a 
pnblic  funeral,  against  the  insulting  protests  of  th«^ 
socialists. 


THE  LATB  M.  DE  OlERS,  OF  RUSSIA.         \ 

The  news  from  Russia  has  brought  two 
MLd*  QUrM.   i*®™8  t^*  ^"^^  ^^^  an  important  place  in 

the  permanent  history  of  the  empire.  One 
ef  these  events  is  the  death  of  the  aged  foreign  min- 
ister and  chief  adviser  of  the 'Czar.  M.  de  Giers.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  in  an  enfeebled  condition, 
and  he  had  of  late  remained  so  far  as  possible  behind 
the  scenes,  nursing  his  broken  health.  He  had  served 
his  country  for  many  years  in  diplomatic  capacities 
before  he  became  foreign  minister.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  his  great  predecessor,  who  was  also  his  friend  and 
relative,  Count  Gtortschakoff.  De  Giers,  like  the  late 
Csar  whom  he  served  so  faithfully,  was  of  a  peace- 
loving  disposition.  But  where  the  Czar  was  blunt 
and  tactless  De  Giers  was  full  of  diplomatic  resources 
and  understood  all  the  arts  of  conciliation. 


_-  The  other  important  piece  of  news  from 

AUeiutt$m     Russia  has  been  the  assertion  of  autocracy 

of  MlehoiaM.    ^  j^  jjjQgj.  extreme  form  by  the  young 

Czar.    He  had  entered  upon  his  reign  so  amiably, 


and  in  what  seemed  to  be  so  reasonable  and  so  tolerant 
a  spirit,  that  it  came  to  be  hoped  in  some  quarters 
that  he  might  look  with  favor  upon  a  slight  further 
development  of  representative  self-government  in  the 
provincial  and  local  councils.  But  he  has  sternly  re- 
buked all  such  aspirations,  and  has  informed  the 
nobles  and  aristocratic  elements  that  he  would  stand 
firmly  where  his  father  stood  and  maintain  the 
absolutism  of  the  Czar  without  impairment  at  any 
point.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  live  to  regret 
this  pronunciamento.  The  grand  difference  between 
this  young  gentleman  and  his  lamented  father  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Alexander  had  demonstrated  his  capac- 
ity and  his  faithfulness  as  an  absolute  ruler,  while 
Nicholas  has  yet  to  give  some  evidence  of  possessing 
even  average  ability  and  character. 

From  Italy  the  news  is  conflicting,  and 
^hlillingf    ^^^rispi  ^^^  continues  to  overshadow  both 

his  companions  and  his  sovereign.  One 
of  the  events  of  the  mqpth — perhaps  the  event — was 
his  marriage  to  a  princess  of  old  family.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  ex-Republican  is  now  the  son-in-law  of 
a  prince  and  the  chief  mainstay  of  his  sovereign,  but 
the  ugly  rumors  of  corruption  continue  to  be  consist- 
ently bandied  about,  and  from  southern  Italy  re- 
ports are  rife  as  to  the  civil  discontent  which  may  at 
any  moment  come  to  a  head.  Crispi  has  so  long  con- 
trived to  swagger  in  the  foretop  of  the  state  that 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  could  defy  all 
the  machinations  of  his  adversaries  ;  but  if  he  should 
go,  there  may  be  troublous  scenes  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  the  land  if  King  Humbert 
can  show  that  he  is  not  devoid  of  the  governing 
faculty  of  his  father.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we 
publish  an  instructive  character  sketch  of  M.  Crispi, 
upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  European  statesmen  are 
now  fixed  with  intense  concern  for  the  immediate 
future  of  Italy. 

Thre9  Two  great  English  scholars  and  University 
Engtiahmen  educators,  both  of  whom  were  as  highly 
of  Note,  egteemed  in  the  United  States  as  in  their 
own  country,  have  lately  passed  away.  One  of  these 
was  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  the  great  historical  scholar, 
an  apostle  of  Anglo-Saxon  expansion  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  idea,  and  a  luminous  and  brilliant  au- 
thor. The  other  was  Professor  Arthur  Cayley,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  our  age,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  gentlest  of  men.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Professor  Cayley  some  years  ago 
spent  a  semester  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
with  bis  friend  Professor  Sylvester,  for  the  benefit  of 
American  mathematical  students.  The  death  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
a  political  career  which  once  seemed  to  promise  every- 
thing, but  which  failed  as  much  through  other  de- 
fects as  through  Lord  Randolph's  physical  decline. 
With  all  his  political  genius,  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill lacked  steadfastness  of  character,  and  patient 
devotion  to  his  tasks.  At  a  remarkably  early  age  he 
rose  to  the  high  post  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  with  every  prospect  that  one  day  he  would  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  England.  But  through  what 
aeemed  caprice  of  temper  he  abandoned  his  post,  and 
hifl  influence  was  never  regained. 

The  obituary  record  for  the  United 
^^muajy^  States  contains  the  names  of  many  people 
Rteord.  of  great  worth  and  of  honorable  public 
«er?ice  ;  although  in  the  month  covered  by  our  list, 
perhaps  no  names  of  international  eminence  are  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  our  Minister  in  Mexico, 
has  died  at  his  official  post.  In  Boston  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  GK>rdon,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  elo- 
quent men  in  the  American  pulpit,  has  been  called 
away  in  the  very  midst  of  his  labors.  The  Rev. 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  had  been 
completely  disabled  by  paralysis  two  or  three  years 
ago.  His  death  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  unex- 
pected. Dr.  Taylor  had  won  great  distinction  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  a  religious  author  long  be- 
fore he  was  called  from  his  British  home  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York. 
The  late  Charles  A.  Gkiyarre,  who  died  on  February 
10  at  New  Orleans,  having  attained  the  age  of  90,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  sixty  years  ago. 
He  Md  various  public  offices  in  his  own  state,  and 
spent  many  years  in  France,  gathering  materials  for 
a  history  of  Louisiana,  which  he  published  half  a 
century  ago.  It  has  held  its  place  as  a  standard 
work.  Dr.  Loomis,  of  New  York,  was  a  physician  of 
the  highest  eminence. 

On  the  18th  of  February  there  was  celebrated 
PeSHSif'  *^®  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Oeorge 

Peabody,  a  business  man  whose  philanthropic 
disposition  of  his  wealth  has  blessed  the  Elnglish- 
speaking  world  in  manifold  ways.  Mr.  Peabody  was 
bom  in  a  Massachusetts  town  which  has  changed  its 
name  from  South  Danvers  to  Peabody,  in  honor  of 
his  benefactions.  G«orge  Peabody^s  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises  took  him  to  London,  where  he  became 
a  great  banker.  He  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  should  be  held  as  a  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  people  of  London. 
With  the  income  of  this  fund,  improved  model  tene- 
ments have  been  erected  from  time  to  time,  until 
there  must  be  now  nearly  10,000  people  living  in  the 
so-called  •*  Peabody  models."  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  speculation  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  i)eopler  who  will  be  living  in  the 
Peabody  model  tenements  of  London  a  hundred  years 
hence,  when  the  second  centenary  is  commemorated. 
Of  Mr.  Peabody's  philanthropies  in  this  country  the 
largest  one  took  the  form  of  an  educational  fund,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  in  the  encouragement  of 
schools  in  the  southern  states.  This  fund  has  been 
and  remains  in  the  hands  of  administrators  of  great 
wisdom  and  experience ;  and  untold  benefits  have  al- 
ready resulted  from  the  judicious  distribution  of  its 
annual  income.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  is  a 
noble  public  edifice  which  is  known  as  the  Peabody 


Institute.  It  contains  a  wonderful  reference  library 
of  100,000  volumes  or  more,  an  art  gallery,  a  school 
of  music,  an  auditorium  for  lectures  and  orchestra 
concerts,  and  rooms  for  scientific  and  literary  classes 
and  societies.  This  building  was  Mr.  Peabody's  gift 
to  the  city.  The  library  has  grown  out  of  his  endow- 
ments ;  and  all  the  activities  that  centre  in  this  fine 
institutien  are  in  like  manner  supported  by  funds 
whichjthe  great  philanthropist  provided.  He  founded 
a  Peabody  Institute  of  somewhat  similar  scope  in  his 
native  Massachusetts  town,  and  other  philanthropies 
might  be  added  to  the  list.  George  Peabody^s  public 
gifts  were  hampered  by  no  restrictions  which  can 
ever  make  them  obsolete.  They  meet  present-day 
conditions  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  planned 
to-day  instead  of  many  years  ago.  Few  lovers  of 
their  fellow  men  have  builded  so  wisely  for  the  future. 

Perpetuating  ^^*^*  month  we  made  reference  to  cer- 
the  memory  tain  movements  for  the  perpetuation  of 
of  Putnam,  historical  memories  in  Virginia,  The 
recent  death  of  the  venerable  Douglas  Putnam  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  brings  freshly  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  ancestral  kinsman  Qten. 
*  Rufus  Putnam  led  the  band  of  colonists  who  in  1788, 
— as  an  immediate  consequence  of  their  triumph  in 
securing  that  great  charter  of  liberty  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787, — planted  at  Marietta  the  pioneer 
Ohio  community.  Out  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory of  Rufus  Putnam*s  day  have  been  evolved  the 
great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  Not  only  at  Marietta  where  he  died  in 
1824  has  there  been  shown  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  everything  pertaining  to  G«n.  Putnam  and  his 
planting  of  the  first  Ohio  settlement,  but  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  towns  where  G^en.  Putnam  lived  have 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  greatness  of  that 
revolutionary  hero.  It  was  at  Rutland,  Massachu- 
setts, that  Rufus  Putnam  lived  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  removal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river 
in  Ohio  ;  and  the  Putnam  house,  at  Rutland,  has  lately 
been  purchased  by  a  public  association,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  as  an  historical  memorial.  The  fresh  ap- 
preciation   of   the   services  of   G^en.  Putnam    has 
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been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  George  P. 
Hoar  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Sena- 
tor Hoar  is  president  of  the  Rutland  Association,  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Rugg,  of  Worcester,  is  secretary,  and  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Boston,  is  treasurer.  The  old 
house  is  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  its 
timbers  being  as  solid  as  could  be  desired.  It  was 
bought  the  other  day  for  the  modest  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  title  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Massachusetts  trustees  of  public  reserva- 
tions. In  this  house,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assemble  as  many  as  possible  of  the  books, 
documents  and  pictures  that  relate  to  Rufus  Putnam 
and  to  the  Massachusetts  men  who  co-operated  with 
him  in  securing  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  in  settling 
Ohio,  together  with  anything  else  that  may  illustrate 
the  part  that  New  EIngland  played  in  opening  up  the 
West.  The  plans  for  the  settlement  of  Ohio  were 
worked  out  in  this  Rutland  house,  shown  in  our  ac- 
companying illustration. 

,  Rufus  Putnam  had  not  spent  his  whole 
Au/akeneS'Aide  Hf©  at  Rutland,  but  he  belonged  rather 
of  History.  to  North  Brookfield,  where  he  had 
lived  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  the  olden 
days  North  Brookfield  was  called  Quabang.  As  one 
of  the  results  of  the  awakened  interest  in  G^en.  Put- 
nam's career,  the  Quabang  Historical  Society  has 
been  formed  at  North  Brookfield,  and  it  is  engaged 
in  collecting  much  valuable  historical  material.  If 
it  had  come  into  being  a  few  years  sooner,  it  would 
have  preserved  the  cottage  in  which  so  large  a  part 
of  the  life  of  Rufus  Putnam  had  been  spent.  This 
cottage  survived  until  1885,  when  it  was  demolished. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Spencer,  a  young  Ohio  clerg3'man, 
now  located  at  North  Brookfield,  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  development  of  the  Quabang  His- 
torical Society,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Bacheller,  an 
enthusiastic  local  archaeologist,  is  president,  and  in 
which  Senator  Hoar,  Dr.  Hale,  Qteu,  Walker,  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  and  other  distinguished  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  are  actively  interested.  It  was  in  old 
Quabang  that  General  Putnam  lived  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  period  previous 
to  it;  and  the  North  Brookfield  people  may 
justly    claim    that    it    was    their    fellow   citizen 
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who  was  Washington's  compatriot  and  great 
friend.  Indeed,  this  close  friendship  between  Rufus 
Putnam  and  George  Washington  had  perhaps  more 
\\.jsi  anything  else  to  do  with  the  opening  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory ;  for  Washington  had  long 
dreamed  of  the  future  greatness  of  that  r^on,  and 
his  early  experiences  had  brought  its  possibilities 
within  the  range  of  his  personal  knowledge.  Putnam , 
like  Washington,  had  been  a  surveyor  before  the  war, 
had  pursued  his  vocation  for  a  time  in  the  South,  and 
was  the  better  prepared  for  a  movement  into  the  great 
wilderness.  North  Brookfield's  new  historical  con- 
sciousness is  typical  of  a  mood  that  begins  to  prevail 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Every 
locality  must  be  made  the  better  and  the  richer  by 
the  efforts  it  puts  forth  to  honor  and  to  preserve  its 
own  best  memories  and  traditions. 


RUFU8  PUTNAM'S  COTTAGE  AT  NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 


RUFUS  PUTNAM'S  HOUSE  AT  MARIETTA. 
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January  21.— €k)iigre68  :  The  Senate  discoBses  the  Pi'esi- 
dent's  Hawaiian  policy,  and  passes  the  Fortification  ap- 
propriation bill  ($1,935,557)  ;  the  House  passes  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Building  bill,    appropriating   $4,000,000 

The  Nevada  legislature  meets Eugene  V.  Debs  and  his 

associates,  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  are  admitted  to 

hail A  separate  receivership  is  ordered  in  the  case  of 

the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  ;  the  present  receivers 
are  appointed  by  the  court  at  St.  Louis — M.  Bourgeois 
announces  his  failure  to  form  a  Cabinet  in  France — Ex- 
tensive  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley  and  southwestern 
coontiee  of  England. . . .  .'M.  Szilagsri  elected  President  of 
the  Hungarian  Diet. . .  .Welsh  Land  Inquiry  Commission 
opened  in  London. 

January  22.— Congress :  In  the  Senate,  the  Hawaiian 
resolutions  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  are  debated  ;  in 
the  House,  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  aix,d  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Park  bill  are  passed,  and  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill,  carrying  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  collection  of  the  income  tax,  is  agreed  to — 
The  following  United  States  Senators  are  elected :  George 
a  Perkins  (Cal.) ;  Francis  E.  Warren,  long  term,  and 
Claz«nce  D.  Clark,  short  term,  (Wyo.) ;  Isham  G.  Harris 
fTenn.) ;  Shelby  M.  Cullom  (111.) ;  Lucien  Baker  (Kan.) ; 
Horace  Chilton  (Tex.),  and  W.  J.  Sewell  (N.  J.).... The 
National  Manufacturers'  Convention  meets  in  Cincinnati. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  grade  crossings  of  steam  railroads 

by  electric,  cable  or  horse  railroads  becomes  a  law  in 

Cbnnecticut The  Tricoupis  Cabinet^  in  Greece  resigns. 

....The  Imperial  (Government  authorizes  the  Governor 
of  Newfoundland  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  removing 
the  disabilities  of  members  of  the  Assembly  unseated  for 
corruption.... Resignation  of  President  Pefia  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

January  23.— Congress :  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burrows 
(Rep.,  Mich.)  takes  his  seat,  and  two  new  financial  bills 
are  introduced ;  the  House  considers  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill The  following  United  States  Sena- 
tore  are  elected:  Knute  Nelson  (Minn.),  Stephen  B. 
Elkins  (W.  Va.),  and  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  (S.  Dak.).... 
Seflor  Uriburu  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  a  new  Cabinet  formed  ...The  Chinese 
Northern  fleet  blockaded  at  Wei-Hai- Wei  by  the  Japanese. 

January  24.— Congress :  The  Senate  debate  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  is  closed  ;  the  House  continues  con- 
sideiBtion  of  the  Sundry  Qvil  bill.... Two  banks  are 
dosed  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  because  of  the  embezzle- 
ment of  funds  by  a  man  serving  as  cashier  of  each  bank. 
Twenty-nine  Western  railroads  form  a  new  rate  as- 
sociation  Judge  GJaynor,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
cides that  the  Brooklyn  Heights  street  railway  company 

must  run  its  cars Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  abdicates  all 

daim  to  the  throne  of  Hawaii ;  the  trial  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  the  existing  government  is  begun Form- 
ation of  a  new  Greek  Cabinet  with  M.  Nikolaos  Delyan- 
nis  as  Premier. 

January  25.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  bill,  by  which  the  government  receives  $70,- 
000,r.0O  of  stock  in  the  company  ;  the  House  passes  the 
Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill  ($39,0;J7,r3l) ...  .A  run  on 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  banks  is  forestalled  by  timely 
■id  from  the  New  York  City  banks. . .  .The  British  and 


Dutch  governments  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
question  of  the  indemnity  in  the  Costa  Rica  Packet  case. 
....Guatemala's  reply  to  Mexico  is  received,  but  not 
made  public. 

Janu&ry  26.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  President's  Hawaiian  policy  by  a  vote  of  24 
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to  22 ;  in  the  House,  the  bill  to  rei>eal  the  differential 
sugar  duty  is  debated.... A  snovrstorm  blocks  railway 

traffic  in  many  Western  states Extensive  cutting  of 

trolley  wires  in  Brooklyn An  insurrection  is  reported 

in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  M.  Ribot  forms  a 
new  French  Cabinet.... Legislative  Council  at  Victoria 
passes  the  income-tax  bill ;  and  the  Assembly  agrees  to 
fix  the  (Governor's  salary  at  $85,000. 

January  27.— Emperor  William^s  birthday  celebrated 
throughout  Germany. 

January  28.— Congress :  A  message  from  President 
Cleveland  urging  immediate  action  for  the  relief  of  the 
national  treasury  is  received  in  both  branches  ;  in  the 
Senate,  the  Banlmiptcy  bill  is  taken  up  ;  in  the  House, 
the  repeal  of  the  differential  sugar  duty  is  further  dis- 
cussed  The  New  York  City  militia  is  ordered  home 

from  Brooklyn.... The  Papal  encyclical   to  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  made  public 

An  anti-gambling  amendment  to  the  New  Jersey  consti- 
tution is  adopted  by  the  legislature  at  Trentcn . . .  .Presi- 
dent Faure's  message  is  read  to  the  French  Chamber 

The  (Colombian  insurgents  are  defeated  in  the  State  of 
Cauca. 

January  29.— Congress  :  The  Senate  debates  the  Banic- 
ruptcy  bill  ;  the  House  passes  the  bill  repealing  the 
differential  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  bounty-paying 
countries  by  a  vote  of  239  to  31 ... .  Senator  James  H.  Berry, 
of  Arkansas,  is  re-elected. . .  .The  Rhode  Island  legislature 
meets  and  repeals  the  exemption  of  agricultural  societies 

in  the  pool  law  of  1894 Gov.  Tumey,  of  Tennessee, 

signs  the  bill  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
of  fraud  at  the  election  in  November,  1894,  when  H.  Clay 
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Evans  secured  a  plurality  on  the  face  of  tbe  retoms. . . . 
It  is  announced  that  Gtoutemala  makes  conoeasions  to 
Mexico  which  will  end  the  boundary  dispute.  ..The 
Manitoba  school  question  is  reopened  by  a  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  London  in  favored  the  parochial 

49chool8 The  conference  of  Australian  Premiers  meets 

■to  discuss  federation. 

January  SO.— Congress  :  The  Senate  debates  the  finan- 
cial question  and  ratifies  the  Japanese  treaty,  with  an 
amendment  under  which  it  can  be  abrogated  on  a  year's 
notice  ;  the  House  considers  the  question  of  limiting  de- 
bate on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Refunding  bill.... With- 
drawals of  gold  from  the  Treasury  continue  large . . .  .The 
ateamship  Elbe^  of  the  North  German  Lloyds,  is  sunk  by 
<x>Ilision  in  the  North  Sea,  and  835  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  lost;  only  twenty  are  saved.... Japanese 
land  and  naval  forces  capture  Wei-Hai-Wei. . .  .King  Alex- 
ander and  ex-King  Milan  entertained  by  President  Paure 
in  Paris.  .  .M.  Beemaert  elected  President  of  the  Belgian 
•Chamber Minister  Willis  writes  a  dispatch  to  Secre- 
tary Gresham  stating  that  two  Americans  and  one  En- 
glishman have  been  condemned  to  death  at  Honolulu  for 
complicity  in  the  recent  revolution. 

January  81.— Congress :  The  finances  are  discussed  in 
the  Senate  ;  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  is  debated  in  the 
House.... The  National  Woman's   Suffrage  Association 

meets  in  Atlanta,  GJa Emil  Stang,  Premier  of  Norway, 

And  his   Cabinet,   resign  office.... The  FrencH  Senate 

passes  the  Amnesty  bill The   Australian   Premiers' 

Fed  ration  Conference  resolves  to  call  a  convention  to 
<lraft  a  federal  constitution,  the  delegates  from  each 
<x)lony  to  be  elected  by  the  people.... A  new  English 
battleship,  the  Majestic,  is  launched  by  Princess  Louise 
■at  Portsmouth.  ^ 

February  1.— Congress  :  The  Senate  considers  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill ;  in  the  House,  the  Administration 
Currency  bill  is  reported  from  committee — Representa- 
tive John  L.  Wilson  is  elected  United  States  Senator  by 
the  Washington  legislature.... The  cruiser  Bennington 
.sails  from  San  Francisco  for  Colombia — Premier 
Greene,  of  Newfoundland,  resigns  office. . . . All  the  Wei- 
Hai  Wei  land  forts  are  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

February  2.— Congress :  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mantle 
(Rep.),  of  Montana,  takes  his  seat,  depriving  the  Demo- 
crats of  a  majority  ;  the  House  kills  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Refunding  bill  . .  .The  Delaware  Indians  In  Indian  Terri- 
tory vote  to  dissolve  tribal  relations. . .  .Colombian  revo- 
lutionists are  defeated  by  government  troops  ...Henri 
Rochefort  returns  to  Paris  from  exile.  ..Thirty  people 
Are  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a  building  at  Dortmund,  Ger- 
many. 

February  4.— Congress  :  In  the  Senate,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  is  further  discussed  ;  the 
House  passes  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  (18,277,- 
150)....Gk)V.  Morton  places  eight  hundred  employees  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Works  under 

civil  service  rules Judge  Groescup,  in  Chicago,  ousts 

ex-President  Greenhut  from  the  receivership  of  the 
Whisky  Trust,  and  names  Gen.  J.  C.  McNulta  and  John 
J.  Mitchell  receivers  in  his  stead — A  mass  meeting  is 
held  in  New  York  City  to  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  police  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature The  Co- 
lombian insurgents  are  again  defeated. . .  .Fify-four  men 
are  killed  by  an  explosion  of  firedamp  in  a  French 
mine. 

February  5.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill ;  the  House  begins  de- 


bate on  the  Administration^  financial  bill,  Mr.  Reed 
(Rep.,  Me )  offering  a  substitute The  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  meets  at  Raleigh,  N.  C The  case  for  the 

defense  in  the  Debs  trial  at  Chicago  is  begun.... The 
British  Parliament  reassembles.... The  steamship  den- 
fxiegos  is  stranded  near  Harbor  Island The  trial  of  ex- 
Queen  Liliuokalani  for  treason  against  the  existing  Ha- 
waiian government  is  begun  before  the  military  com- 
mission at  Honolulu. 

February  6.— Congress :  The  Senate  discussesan  amend- 
ment to  the  Diplomatic  and  (Donsular  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  a  government  cable  between  the  Umted 
States  and  Hawaii ;  the  House  debates  the  inking  and 

Currency  bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole President 

Cleveland  decides  the  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  favor  of  Braxi]....The 
President  nominates  Major-General  Schofield  to  the  grade 
of  Lieutenant-General  revived  by  Congress. . .  .The  nwduM 
Vivendi  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  providing 
for  low  tariff  on  American  imports  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  goes  into  effect. . . .  Heavy  snowstorms  and  galee  are 
reported  throughout  Great  Britain. . .  .The  proposed  com- 
promise measure  in  the  C^torman  Reichstag  is  rejected. 

February  7.— Congress :  The  Senate  discusses  the  Ha- 
waiian cable  proposition,  and  confirms  the  nomination  of 
General  Schofield  to  be  Lieutenant-General ;  the  House 
defeats  the  Administration  financial  bill  and  all  proposed 
substitutes.... Heavy  snowstorms  and  intense  cold  pre- 
vail over  most  of  the  United  States. . .  .Fire  destroys  the 
Denison  Hotel  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. . .  .Two  Chinese  war- 
ships are  sunk — Sir  William  Whiteway,  Premier  of 
Newfoundland,  com.  letes  a  Cabinet. 

February  8.— Congress:  The  President  announces  a 
bond  issue  ;  the  House  begins  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. . .  .Three 
men  are  drowned  at  the  water  works  crib  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan near  Milwaukee,  Wis — The  storm  seriously  delajrs 
transportation  and  mails  in  and  about  New  York  City .... 
Three  more  Chinese  warships  are  sunk  by  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats — The  Liberal  majority  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  is  reduced  to  twelve  votes. 

February  9.— Congress :  The  Senate  passes  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  appropriation  bill,  with  the  Hawaiian 
cable  amendment ;  the  House  discusses  the  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill....  Rail  way 
traffic  in  Pennsylvania  is  crippled  by  the  storm. . .  .Will- 
iam Brusseau  confesses  to  the  murder  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Pope, 
in  Detroit, Mich.... The  German  Reichstag  continnee  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  socialism  and  labor. 

February  10.— The  revolutionary  forces  in  Colombia  are 
reix>rted  as  surrendering. 

February  11.— Congress :  The  Senate  debates  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill ;  the  House  continues  discussion 
of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation 
bill — The  Frencii  liner  La  Oascogne^  eight  days  over- 
due from  Havre,  arrives  off  Sandy  Hook,  having  been  de- 
layed by  a  break  in  machinery.... Severe  gales  in  the 
North  Sea  and  English  Channel....  The  centenary  cele- 
bration to  honor  the  memory  of  Karl  Mikael  Bellman, 
the  great  lyric  poet  of  Sweden,  is  observed  throughout 
that  country. 

February  12.— Congress :  The  Senate  passes  all  the  pri- 
vate pension  bills  on  the  calendar,  and  a  free  coinage  bill 
is  reported  from  the  Finance  committee ;  the  House 
passes  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  ($21,825,976) . . .  .The  jury  in  the  Debs  case  is  dis- 
charged, owing  to  the  illness  of  a  juror ;  the  new  trial  is 
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set  for  May  6 *  Bill "  Cook,  the  outlaw,  is  sentenced  to 

imprisoninent  for  fifty  years A  petition  for  the  release 

of  the  Irish  political  prisoners  is  presented  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons. . .  .In  the  Italian  communal  elections 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists  are  defeated. 

February  18.— Congress :  The  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill ;  in  the 
House,  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  reports  a  resolu- 
tion indorsing  the  Administration's  contract  with  the 
bond  syndicate Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  ap- 
points William  Brookfield  (anti-Platt  Republican)  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  and  Francis  M.  Scott  (Demo- 
crat) as  Corporation  Counsel ;  he  also  names  four  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  three  members  of  the  Park 

Board The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  socialist  motion 

abrogating  the  powers  of  the  Governor  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine  Mr.  Aisquith  states  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Government  will  not  grant  amnesty  to  the 
Irish  political  prisoners. 

February  14.— Congress  :  Proi>o6ed  amendments  to  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  are  defeated  in  the  Senate  ; 
the  House  defeats  the  Ways  and  Means  committee's 
resolution  providing  for  a  3  per  cent,  bond  issue  by  a  vote 

of  167  to  120 Judge  Taft,  at  Cincinnati,  directs  the 

Whisky  Trust  receivers  to  pay  rebates  due A  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  City  reformers  submits  a  police 
bill.... The  Attorney-General  of  New  York  denies  the 
application  that  suit  be  begun  against  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Railroad  Company  to  forfeit  its  charter — The 
British  House  of  Commons  rejects  by  a  vote  of  299  to  111 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  dynamiters' sentences.... 
Cholera  is  prevalent  in  Constantinople. 

February  15.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill ;  the  House  begins  consideration 

of  the  Naval  appropriation  bill A  deep  fall  of  snow 

takes  place  in  the  South  . . .  The  Reichstag  debates  the 
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question  of  the  calling  by  Germany  of  an  international 
monetary  conference. 

February  16.— Congress :  The  Senate  discusses  the  bond 
issue  ;  the  House  closes  debate  on  the  Navy  appropria- 
tion bill The  Miners'  Conventio-^,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

exonerates  President  McBride  from  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion... The  Standard  Oil  Company  sends  relief  to  the 
destitute  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio.... The 
German  Reichstag  votes  by  a  Irrge  majority  in  favor  of 
an  international  monetary  conference. 


THE  LATE  DR.  CYRUS  FALCONER. 

SEE   PAiE   2M. 


OBITUARY. 

January  21.— Jullen  Florian  F61ix  Desprez,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse — Rt.  Rev.  Tobias  Kirby ,  Rector 
fihneritus  of  the  Irish  College,  a  classmate  of  Pope  Leo. 

Major  Henry  Goodspeed,  of  Salt  Lake  City Col. 

William  R.  Remey,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  e> -Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Navy Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  D.D., 

of  Memphis,  Tenn . . .  Berthold  Neumoegen,  of  New  York 
City,  an  authority  in  entomological  science  ..  .Gov. 
Palmer  Mosley,  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

January  22.— George  Azro  Bingham,  ex-Ju^tice  of  the 

New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court Wells  A.  Hutchins, 

one  of  the  oldest  lawyers  of  southern  Ohio Ex-Con- 
gressman E.  F.  Stone,  of  Newburyport,  Mass  ...A.  T. 

Hay,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  builder  of  steel  bridges 

Edward  Solomon,  composer  of  comic  opera Charles 

Secr^tan,  Swiss  philosopher. 

January  23.— Dr.  Alfred  Lebbius  Loomis,  of  New  York 

City,  a  sx)eciali8t  in  pulmonary  diseases Brig.-G«n. 

Stephen  V.  Ben6t,  U.  S.  A  (retired) . . .  .Mgr.  Jules  Cleret, 
Bishop  of  Laval,  France. 
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January  24.— Lord  Randolph  Churchill Gten.  Eugene 

Riu,  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
....Prince  Arisugawa  Taruhito,  chief  of  general  staff, 
Japanese  Army. . .  .Gen.  Darius  Allen,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

January  25.— Robbins  Battell,  a  generous  benefactor  of 
Yale  University — Mgr.  Isidor  Carini. 

January  26.— Nicholas  Carlovitch  de  Giers,  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. . .  .Prof.  Arthur  Cayley,  the 
ESnglish  mathematician.... Gen.  Francis  Darr,  of  Penn- 
sylvania— John  Hulbert  Gilbert,  one  of  the  compositors 
who  worked  on  the  original  Mormon  Bible  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

January  27.— John  Erskine,  U.  S.  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Georgia  (retired) . . .  .The  Counteiss  of  Kinnoul. . . . Rev. 
F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.D.,  of  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

January  28.— Marshal  Francois  Certain  Canrobert,  of 
France — Naval  Constructor  Samuel  W.  Armistead. . . . 
Very  Rev.  Camille  Lefebvre,  Superior  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Memramcook,  N.  B Sir  James  Cockle,  ex- 
Chief  Justice  of  Queensland John  W.  Norton,  theatri- 
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cal  manager,  of  St.   Louis Dr.  Cyrus   Falconer,  of 

Hamilton,  O. 

January  29.— Comto  de  Douville-Maillefeu,  mpraber  of 

the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies Albert  Russell  Cook, 

said  to  have  been  the  oldest  newspaper  editor  in  Rhode 
Island — Dr.  Jamin  Strong,  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Ohio  Insane  Asylum. 

January  30.— Col.  Nathan  Ward  Osborne,  XT.  S.  A.... 
Thomas  M.  Acton,  a  well-known  newspaper  man  of 
Atlanta,  G^ 

January  31.— Judge  Ebenezer  Rock  wood  Hoar,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  ex-Member  of  Congress  and  U.'S.  Attorney- 
General Ex-Judge  Seth  B.  Cole,  of  Rockland  'County, 

N.  Y Paul    Mantz,    Parisian   art   critic... Hermann 

Gruson,  the  famous  Gterman  iron  founder  and  inventor  of 

bombs  and  bomb-proof  structures Thomas  Quarle,  a 

veteran  shipbuilder  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

February  1.— Col.  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson,  of  Ala- 
bama, ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education Col.  Alfred 

H.  Taylor,  ex- Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  New  York. 


— Michael  Shannon,  Deputy  Insurance  Commiasioner  of 
New  York. 

February  2.— Rev.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson  Gordon,  of 
Boston. . .  .Ex-Congressman  Moses  D.  Stivers,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.... Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Cleveland,  O  ... 
Thomas  Davidson,  a  pioneer  shipbuilder  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis....  Major  Frank  H.  Blessing,  of  Hazel  wood,  Pa., 
veteran  of  the  Crimean  and  American  Civil  Wars.... 
Ralph  O.  Ruby,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Belfast. 

February  8.— Joseph  A.  Linscott,  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R....CoL  Benjamin 
Aycrigg,  of  New  Jersey. . .  .George  Edward  Curtis,  well 
known  in  scientific  circles  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  4.— Theodore  Weld,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
anti-slavery  agitators  Gen.  Rufus  Barringer,  a  Con- 
federate cavalry  officer  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia.... Gen.  M.  D.  Manson.  of  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind,, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  and  ex-Member 
of  Congress — Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  first  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. . .  .Gardner  S.  Chapin,  a  leading  Chicago 

merchant Prof.    William    Martin    Chamberlain,   of 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  a  well-known  instructor  of  deaf  mutes.. .. 
George  Batiot,  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties  for  Vendee. 

February  5.— Rev.  Henry  A.  Coit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H....Capt.  Joseph  T. 
Mason,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Dresden.... Charles W.  Copeland.  a  well-known  marine 

and  mechanical  engineer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Rev.  J. 

Owen  Dorsey,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

February  6.— Ex-State  Senator  Benjamin  Doolittle,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

February  7.— Rev.  W.  P.  Harrison,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  publication  house. 

February  8.— Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  pastor  emeritus ' 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City. . .  .John  L. 


"T^^, 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  CAYLEY. 

Stevens,  of  Maine,  ex-Minister  to  Hawaii Prof.  Regi- 
nald Poole,  the  British  archsBologist David  Conklin, 

organizer  of  the  band  that  drove  the  Mormons  from 

Illinois Edward  Dunscomb,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  last 

survivor  of  the  Columbia  College  (N.  Y.)  class  of  1827. . . . 
J.  K.  Hoyt,  an  editorial  and  literary  worker  of  New  Jer- 
sey, compiler  ot  a  cyclopedia  of  quotations.... John  L. 
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Lathrop,  general  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
<)aincy  B.R. 

February  9.— Dr.  Charles  Bailey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
onoe  a  partner  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

February    10.— Charles  J.   Bridgman,   a  well-known 

Brooklyn  artist Prof.  William  Qrauert,  of  Jersey  City. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Lummus,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  saw 

the  fight  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  in 
1813. 

February   11.— Charles  Arthur  Gayarr^,  historian  of 

Louisiana Gen.  Montgomery  D.  Corse,  of  Alexandria, 

Va.,  who  fought   through   the    Mexican  War  and  on 

the  Confederate  side  in  the   Civil  War Commodore 

Henry  Bruce,  retired,  the  oldest  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  having  entered  the  service  in  1813 — Mgr.  Mich- 
ael May,  senior  Vicar-General  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic diocese  of  Long  Island Charles  L,  Walker,  of  De- 
troit, an  authority  on  Michigan  history J.  R.  Reuton, 

se<n^tary  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. . .  .Hil- 
ton Greaves,  of   Oldham,  England,  the  largest  cotton 

manufacturer  in  the  world Earl  Abs,  for  many  years 

the  champion  wrestler  of  Germany. 

February  12.— Ex-Chancellor  Landon  Cabell  Garland, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. . .  .Rev.  W.  T. 
D.  Clemm,  the  oldest  minister  in  the  Baltimore  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  who  conducted  the  funeral  services 
over  Edgar  Allan  Poe. . . .  Philander  Hickcox,  an  early  set- 
tler in  Chicago John  H.  Gordon,  of  Rochester,  N.  T., 

coe  of  the  patentees  of  the  first  combined  reaper  and  self 


binder Dr.  L.  C.  Rose,  of  Alliance,'Ohio,  inventor  of  a 

long-distance  telephone Baron  von  Thummel,  Finance 

Minister  of  Saxony The  Duchess  Stana  Petrovitch, 

mother  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro. 

February  13.— Gen.  James  Neil  Bethune,  a  distinguished 
Georgian,  once  the  owner  of  the  negro  pianist,  "  Blind 

Tom." Prof.    Luther   C.   Foster,    Superintendent    of 

Schools  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y Rev.  Dr.  David  B.  Coe,  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J Joseph  Elliott,  for  many  years  sport- 
ing editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 

February  14.— Isaac  Pusey  Gray,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Mexico — Eben  Carlton  Sprague,  a  prominent  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  lawyer.... Henry  D.  Polhemus,  a   well-known 

Brooklyn  club  man Charles   Wheatleigh,   a  veteran 

actor,  of  New  York  City. 

February  15.— Samuel  Spencer  Stafford,  manufacturer 

.of  inks,  New  York  City Ex-Judge  John  Handley,  of 

Scranton,  Pa. 

February  16.— Sevellon  A.  Brown,  for  twenty  years 
chief  clerk  of  the  State  Dei>artment at  Washington.... 
Major  James  Macfarlane,  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Press  and  Knickerbocker  ....  Ex-Mayor  Oswald  C. 
Woolley,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind....Rev.  Andr6  M.  Gkurin, 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  formerly  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Canadian  North  west....  Johann  Friedrich  Vogel,  of 
Munich,  a  well-known  Gterman  engraver. 

February  17.— Captain  Saul  C.  Higgins,  of  Gorham, 
Me.,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. . .  .Dowager 
Lady  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  Eng. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


HIS  WILD  TEAM. 

**l  have  Congress  on  my  hands.''— Grover  Cleveuuid. 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


T 
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A  BIPARTISAN  SITUATION.  I  DARESAY. 

Father  Knickerbocker's  EHlemma.-Prom  Harper'^  WtMy         haroourt  as  Lady's  Maid  (aside):    "H^in  I    Fancy  it  would 
(New  York).  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  better  than  it  does  her."— From  Judy  (LondoBX 


MEAT  !  MEAT  ! 
Harcourt  :    "  Now  look  'ere— you  just  wait  your 
turns— or  you'll  none  of  you  get  nothink  1  "—From 
Punch  (London). 


THE  UNTAMED  SHREW  :  OR,  WANTED  A 
PETRUCHIO 

**  Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough)  is.  that 
she  is  intolerably  curst,  and  shrewd,  and  froward." 
—Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  I,  Scene  ?.— From  Punth 
( London). 
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A  HOSTILE  VIEW  OF  THE  LONDON'  COUyTT  OOUXCn* 

^  Tlie  London  County  OoUarer  :— We  must  scotch  the  monster  in  March.^* 

From  Mtjomthmie  (London). 


Lira  Joko  Caddresaing  Cecil  Rhodes)  : 
for  you  to  -deal  with '  here." 


BRITAIN'S  STRONG  MAN. 
'  Right  Honorable  Sir,  why  go  back  to  your  African  savages  ?    We  have  plenty 
From  Lika  Joko  (Loudon).  *"• 
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KOSEBEIiVy  DIPLOMATIC  SUCCESS  IN  ARMENIA, 
The  Ooinxiil&Hlon  of  Inquiry  <m  th>3  Armpiiian  ttr^ioititw  At  Ip^\  throws  lipcht  r^n  thi?  siil 


^jiet. 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  DEATH-BED,-UNCLE  SAM  AS  UNDERTAKER. 

Although  the  contest  between  China  and  Japan  is  not  yet  ended,  the*United  States  of  North  America  offer  China  the 
proposition  that  the  war  indemnity  to  Japan  be  paid  in  silver. 
From  Kl adder adatach  (Berlin). 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES. 


IN  just  three-fourths  of  the  states  and  territories 
legrislatnres  have  been  in  session  daring  January 
and  February,  and  a  majority  of  these  legislatures 
will  reach  final  adjournment  in  March.  Except  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  the  sessions  now  in  progress  are  biennial,  and 
are  supposed  to  complete  all  legislation  needed  until 
1897.  The  choosing  of  United  States  senators  was 
the  first  Important  duty  of  twenty  four  legislatures, 
and  in  at  least  three  instances  this  operation  was  so 
porolonged  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  routine 
of  State  legislation.  After  the  excitement  attendant 
on  these  senatorial  elections  had  subsided,  the  legis- 
lators, as  a  rule,  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  as- 
siduously to  the  immediate  needs  of  their  respective 
states.  There  were  threatening  election  contests  in 
T^inessee  and  California.  In  California  the  Gk»v- 
emor  elected  on  the  face  of  the  returns  was  promptly 
seated  by  a  legislature  of  opposing  political  faith, 
while  in  Tennessee  the  legislature  refused  to  seat  the 
candidate  chosen  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  ai^ 
investigation  is  now  in  progress. 

The  customary  fads  are  going  the  rounds  of  the 
legislatures ;  this  year  chief  prominence  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  high  hats  in  theatres.  As 
nsnal,  loud  cries  of  *'  lobby  "  and  *'  strikes  '*  are  heard 
in  the  land,  and  doubtless  such  charges  are  not  with- 
out a  basis  of  fact.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
a  great  number  of  meritorious  measures,  to  which  no 
suspicion  of  corrupt  motive  or  use  could  possibly  at- 
tach, have  been  proposed  in  the  various  states,  and 
are  receiving  fair  consideration ;  some  of  these  meas- 
ures have  already  become  laws,  while  others  are  in 
course  of  passage.  The  Review  of  Reviews  pre- 
sents herewith  a  brief  review  of  the  more  important 
topics  that  have  thus  far  engaged  the  attention  of 
most  of  the  legislatures  in  session  this  winter. 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Massachusetts  is  given  to  long  sessions ;  an  adjouAi- 
ment  is  not  to  be  looked  for  earlier  than  June,  and 
very  few  measures  have  as  yet  progressed  to  a  stage 
which  would  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate fate.  It  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  many 
of  the  most  important  topics  of  debate  are  yet  to 
make  their  appearance. 

The  agitation  for  biennial,  in  place  of  annual  ses- 
sicms  seems  to  be  quite  as  vigorous  as  in  past  years. 
This  change  will  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
In  New  Hampshire,  few  bills  of  general  interest  have 
been  introduced ;  a  comprehensive  road  law  and  a 
law  reducing  the  interest  rate  are  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

The  first  important  contest  of  the  present  legisla- 
tive session  in  Connecticut  was  over  a  bill  providing 


that  no  steam  railroad  in  the  State  should  be  croaded 
at  ^grade  by  any  electric,  cable,  or  horse  railroad ; 
this  bill  was  rushed  through  both  houses  in  order  to 
block  a  prop<»ed  grade  crossing  in  Bridgeport,  and 
became  a  law  late  in  January.  Other  important 
measures  considered  at  this  session  relate  to  pro- 
visions against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
the  prohibition  of  **  policy  "  playing,  and  changes  in 
the  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  retail 
liquor  selling.  In  the  neighboring  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  very  day  it 
met  (January  29),  unanimously  passed  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  second  section  of  the  anti-pool  law  of  1894, 
which  exempted  agricultural  societies  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  book-making  and  pool-selling.  The  section 
which  has  now  been  repealed  legitimized  the  evil  at 
which  the  law  was  aimed  in  one  of  its  most  flagrant 
/  forms. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  New  York  the  legislative  session  seemjs  likely  to 
continue  into  May.  No  one  can  now  predict  results 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  first  two  months 
were  very  largely  devoted  to  the  prei)aration  of 
measures  affecting  New  York  City.  One  of  these, 
conferring  on  the  Mayor  the  i)ower  of  removing 
officers  appointed  by  his  predecessors,  was  made  a 
law  early  in  February.  The  bills  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  police  force  reported  by  the  Senate  in- 
vestigating Committee  seemed  likely  to  encounter 
opposition  in  the  /Ajssembly,  if  not  in  the  Senate ;  they 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
and  various  reform  organizations  of  the  city,  mainly 
because  of  the  proposed  retention  of  the  "bi-par- 
tisan ''  system  of  appointing  commissioners  and  the 
failure  of  the  bills  to  provide  for  a  thoroughgoing 
change  in  the  present  force.  Of  bills  affecting  the 
State  at  large,  the  most  important  before  the  legis- 
lature is  that  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
blanket  ballot  in  place  of  the  present  cumbersome 
system  of  multiple  tickets  and  pasters.  The  convict 
labor  problem,  always  a  very  grave  one  in  the  State, 
is  rendered  still  graver  by  the  action  of  the  recent 
constitutional  convention  in  prohibiting  the  labor  of 
prisoners,  after  January  1,  1897,  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  article  to  be  contracted  or  sold.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  present  legislature  will  make 
any  provision  for  the  occupation  of  convicts  in  new 
forms  of  labor. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  New  Jersey  prisons 
seems  to  demand  some  action  this  year  at  Trenton, 
and  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  Jersey 
lawmakers  in  favor  of  a  State  reformatory.  The 
Assembly  of  that  State  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  only  native  or  naturalized  citizens  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  any  State  or  municipal  public  work.    A 
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constitutional  amendment  against  lotteries  and 
gambling  has  also  been  passed.  Some  action  is 
likely  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson,  which  are  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  quarrymen.  A  constitutional  amendment 
making  the  judiciary  elective  is  proposed.  Several 
changes  in  the  township  school  law  i)assed  last  year 
are  likely  to  be  made.  -    .  >- 

OTHER  EASTERN  STATES.    ^       \'^'^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  giving  $500,000  to  the  university  at 
Philadelphia  which  is  known  by  the  State's  name 
but  which  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  not  received 
a  cent  from  the  State  treasury  for  educational 
purposes,  this  aid  to  be  conditioned  on  the  raising 
of  an  equal  amount  by  private  subscription.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  institution  within  recent 
years  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  noble  educa- 
tional foundation  on  the  plan  of  the  state  universities 


three  bills  dealing  with  that  problem  are  before  the  leg- 
islature at  Springfield ;  one  of  these  proposes  to  place 
the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  Chicago  force  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts.  A  general  civil  service  law, 
to  apply  to  Chicago  and  the  State  at  large,  has  pros- 
pects of  passage  at  this  writing. 

Municipal  affairs  have  also  monopolized  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Michigan  Legislature;  the  chief 
distinction  of  this  body  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  only  one  Democrat.  The  Mayor  and 
an  apparent  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  are 
arrayed  in  antagonistic  camps  in  a  fight  over  a  health 
commissionership.  and  the  strange  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  city  in  the  State 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  have  their  municipal 
boards  appointed  by  a  State  conmiissioner  instead  of 
by  local  autho'rity.  The  perennial  woman  suffrage 
question  is  again  at  the  front  in  Michigan. 
->  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 

V.,, ^^ ^ ^  ^^^  ^ ^^^^    ^^he  less  exciting  question  of  tax  reform  is  before  the 

now  growing  up  in  our  great  West.  The  question  ^-legislature  ;  one  proposed  measure  abolishes  the  ex- 
of  compulsory  elementary  education  will  also  be  '^'  emption  heretofore  granted  to  church  property,  and 
dealt  with  by  the  present  legislature.  It  is  probable  j^nother  institutes  a  tax  on  collateral  inheritances, 
that  a  road  improvement  law  of  some  kind  will  lx(y'C— T^®  subject  of  arbitration  is  also  receiving  much  at- 
passed,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to   secure  an  ^  tention  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.    A  proposition 


appropriation  of  |5,000,000  to  be  expended  in  country 
districts.  Additional  legislation  for  the  care  of  the 
State's  insane  seems  to  be  demanded. 

Speaker  McMullen,  of  the  Delaware  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, informs  the  Review  of  Reviews  that 
the  question  of  a  local  option  liquor  law  will  be  con- 
sidered in  that  State  during  the  present  legislative 
session.  Besides  the  election  of  a  U.  S.  Senator,  the 
legislature  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  choosing  a  State 
Treasurer  and  an  Auditor  of  Accounts.  The  leg^a- 
ture  will  be  asked  to  grant  a  new  railroad  charter  at 
this  session.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  voters  expressed  at  the  last  election.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the  elec- 
tion and  bribery  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  retiring  Governor. 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Indiana's  lawmakers  have  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  a  reorganization  of  the  militia  system  of 
the  State,  based  on  the  New  York  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. Much  interest  has  been  developed,  also,  in  a  bill 
designed  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  screens  in  liquor 
saloons:  this  measure  is  strongly  advocated  by  the 
temperance  people.  There  is  a  quiet  movement  in 
favor  of  improved  election  laws,  and  the  various 
**  voting  machines"  have  their  champions  in  the  legis- 
lature. A  proposition  to  compel  street  cars  to  be 
constructed  with  vestibules  to  protect  employees 
against  the  cold  has  met  with  some  favor.  A  liberal 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  State  soldiers' 
home. 

Illinois,  like  New  York,  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  metropolitan  police  organization,  and  at  least 


for  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  is  under  oonsider- 
tion,  and  a  "good  roads  "  bill  meets  with  favor. 

BEYOND  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Minnesota  is  wrestling  with  the  question  how  to 
r^^ate  primary  elections,  four  bills  having  this 
object  in  view  being  now  in  committee.  There  are 
also  numerous  amendments  to  city  charters  before 
the  legislature.  A  plan  of  conciliation  in  disputes 
without  the  intervention  of  attorneys  seems  to  meet 
with  some  favor.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  looking 
to  the  protection  of  forests  and  the  prevention  of  for- 
est fires.  (Similar  legislation  is  proposed  in  Wiscon- 
sin.) f;  . 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  elections 
of  1894  caused  a  change  in  the  political  complexion 
of  the  legislature.  The  present  Republican  majority 
began  the  session  with  a  determination  to  enact  radi- 
cal reform  legislation.  Among  the  measures  of  this 
character  having  a  place  on  the  legislative  pro- 
g^ramme  arranged  by  the  party  leaders.  Speaker  Rus- 
sell, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  mentioned  the 
following : 

Improvements  in  the  registration  and  election  laws 
of  the  State,  especially  provisions  for  securing  non- 
partisan boards  of  registration  and  review  and 
changes  in  the  manner  of  selecting  judges  and  clerks 
of  election,  to  the  end  that  both  of  the  leading  parties 
may  be  fairly  represented;  amendment  of  the  criminal 
procedure  laws  looking  to  more  speedy  trials  and 
fewer  changes  of  venue ;  the  reduction  of  fees  now 
paid  to  certain  State  and  county  officials,  and  a  re- 
peal of  the  statute  which  confers  on  the  Governor  the 
power  to  appoint  police  boards  in  large  cities.  Other 
bills  thus  far  introduced  in  the  legislature  relate  to 
the  subjects  of  State  reformatories,  the  sale  of  cigar- 
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ettee  to  boys,  the  improvement  of  highways,  and  the 
State  University  at  Columbia,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  sexMurate  the  agricnltnral  school.  Cv  r^  /-; 

From  Arkansas,  Missouri's  neighbor  on  ihe^sonffa; 
comes  a  novel  "power  of  removal"  proposition,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  granting  to  circuit  judges,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  authority  to  remove  from  office  offending 
mayors  and  police  justices.  The  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa Territory  seems  chiefly  concerned  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  agricultural  college,  in  which  large 
misappropriations  of  funds  have  been  discovered. 

The  first  action  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  consisted 
in  the  passing  of  anti  lottery  and  anti-gambling 
bills,  which  were  promptly  signed  by  the  Oovemor. 
Then  followed  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  suf-  ■ 
ferers  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  one-half  . 
of  this  amount  to  be  expended  at  once  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food,  and  the  other  half  to  be  spent  for  seed- 
grain,  a^  ,c  ■ '-   •  --  '• "-  /' '  /* '     '       ^ 

Nebraska  is  also  making  provision  for  the  farmers 
in  drouth-stricken  counties  by  authorizing  such 
comities  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  supply  seed  for  the  spring  sowing  ;  a  direct 
approxniation  for  relief  will  also  be  made  by  the  leg- 
islature ;  Speaker  Richards,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, states  that  most  communities  in  the  State 
ai«  able  to  care  for  their  own  destitute  inhabitants. 
The  question  of  improved  irrigation  laws  is  a  pressing 
one  in  Nebraska,  as  it  is  believed  that  such  laws  will 
do  much  to  foster  diversified  farming  in  the  western 
conntiee,  where  the  suffering  has  been  most  extreme. 

^        I       r       NEW  STATES.    . 

The  same  problem  relative  to  irrigation  systems  is 
before  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  but  is  over- 
shadowed by  financial  problems  and  by  the  agitation 
(in  both  Dakotas)  for  resubmission  to  the  people  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
has  obtained  in  both  states  since  their  admission  to  < 
the  Union.  In  South  Dakota,  resubmission  has  been 
voted,  but  in  North  Dakota,  it  was  postponed.  Before 
the  people  can  vote  upon  prohibition  in  North  Dakota 
a  resolution  for  resubmission  must  have  been  passed 
by  two  successive  sessions  of  the  legislature ;  so  that 
now  a  popular  vote  cannot  be  had  before  1899. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  women  may  have  ob- 
tained the  franchise  by  that  time,  as  a  law  to  that 
effect  is  regarded  as  certain  to  be  passed  by  the  pres- 
ent legislature.  The  accession  to  the  anti-saloon 
ranks  of  a  large  number  of  woman  voters  would 
doubtiess  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  passage  of  the  suffrage 
law  by  the  present  legislature,  and  its  ratification  at 
the  next  general  election,  would  suffice  to  bestow  the 
ballot  on  the  women  of  the  State,  as  the  constitution 
so  provides.  A  strenuous  effort  is  making  to  extend 
the  required  term.of  residence  in  North  Dakota  pre- 
liminary to  divorce  proceedings  from  ninety  days  to 
one  year.  The  laxity  of  the  present  law  has  made 
the  State  notorious.    Nevertheless,  South  Dakota, 
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where  the  same  law  was  in  force  until  two  years  ago, 
when  the  required  term  was  increased  to  six  months, 
has  this  year  restored  the  old  statute,  except  that 
fraud  is  guarded  against  by  requiring  personal  serv- 
ice to  be  made  in  every  case.  Legislation  looking  to 
a  reduction  in  railroad  freight  rates,  and  new  methods 
of  taxing  railroad  corporations,  is  among  the  x>06si- 
bilities  of  this  winter*s  session  at  Bismarck.  A  free 
text-book  bill  has  passed  one  house. 

Among  the  important  duties  of  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature will  be  the  adoption  of  revised  codes,  with 
amendments  thereto.  The  irrigation  problem  will 
again  demand  consideration.  There  is  an  active 
movement  in  the  State  in  favor  of  more  stringent 
laws  against  bribery  at  elections.  This  winter 
affords  the  not  unusual  spectacle  of  a  contest  in  the 
legislature  over  school  text-books ;  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  State  desire  to  have  the  selection  of 
books  left  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  Wyoming,  as  in  Montana,  revision  of  the 
statutes  is  the  first  item  on  the  legislative  calendar. 
As  regards  irrigation,  Wyoming*s  plan  for  disposing 
of  the  million  acres  of  land  granted  the  State  by  the 
national  government  under  the  terms  of  the  Carey 
act  is  as  follows :  That  all  lands  reclaimed  under  the 
act  shall  be  sold  to  settiers,  in  tracts  of  not  more  than 
100  acres  to  each  settler,  for  50  cents  per  acre  ;  that 
the  individuals  or  companies  constructing  irrigation 
works,  for  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  works  to  settlers ;  or,  in  other  words, 
shall  sell  them  perpetual  water  rights,  at  prices  and 
terms  to  be^decided  upon  before  they  are  allowed  to 
commence  construction  of  works,  and  before  the 
lands  selected  for  reclamation  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  setUement,  under  the  present  land  laws,  the  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  constructing  the  works  to 
be  secured  by  first  liens  upcm  the  lands. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  of  1895  has  won  immortal  . 
renown  as  the  first  lawmaking  body  in  which  women 
have  participated  as  members ;  Mrs.  Holly's  bill  to 
raise  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
years  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  legislative 
measure  originated  and  formally  presented  by  a 
woman. .  The  main  object  of  financial  legislation  at 
present  is  to  provide  for  assessments  corresponding 
more  nearly  to  market  values.  The  revision  of  the 
Denver  charter  will  consume  much  time. 

PACIFIC  SLOPE.  /  ^  . 

The  prolonged  senatorial  deadlocks  in  Idaho,  Ore-  y 
gon  and  Washington,  postponed  definite  action  on 
nearly  every  question  of  special  importance  to  State 
interests,  and  in  fact  practically  excluded  such  ques- 
tions from  legislative  debate.  The  Washington  Legis- 
lature was  the  first  of  the  three  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  senatorial  tangle,  and  as  six  weeks  of  its 
session  remained,  there  seemed  to  be  fair  prospects 
that  something  would  be  accomplished,  but  we  are 
unable  to  make  an  intelligent  forecast  of  what  the 
result  will   be.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Ellis 
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Morrison,  Speaker  of  the  House,  code  revision  is  one 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  State.  In  Oregon  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  has  been  passed. 

An  investigation  of  the  San  Francisco  police  sys- 
tem, similar  in  scope  to  the  inquiry  carried  on  in  New 
York  by  the  Lexow  Committee,  is  a  project  before 
the  California  Legislature  in  session  at  Sacramento. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  work  be  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  this  com- 
miBsion  to  be  composed  of  three  members,  represent- 
ing the  three  leading  political  parties  of  the  State.  A 
road  improvement  scheme  of  some  kind  is  likely  to  be 
evolved  during  the  session,  and  there  is  some  prospect 
of  an  important  extension  of  kindergarten  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  free  school  system.  An  extensive 
cutting  down  of  appropriations  has  taken  place.  A 
woman  suffrage  bill  seems  likely  to  be  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  similar  measure  in  Arizona  Territory. 

TDK    SOUTH. 

In  the  far  South,  Alabama  and  Texas  are  the  only 
states  having  legislatures  in  session  at  present.  The 
South  Carolina  lawmakers,  who  meet  annually,  con- 
cluded their  labors  late  in  December,  1894.  The 
legislature  of  Florida  will  assemble  in  April  next, 
and  that  of  G^rgia  in  the  October  following. 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  like  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky, hold  biennial  sessions  in  the  '*  even  *'  years, 
while  the  Virginia  sessions,  also  biennial,  begin  very 
late  in  each  *  *  odd  "  year  and  run  over  into  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  next  legblative  period  failing  in  1895-'96. 

In  Alabama,  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  regulating  the  conditions  of  voting 
at  the  stockholders'  meetings  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions; the  effect  of  the  measure  is  to  permit  the 
Southern  Railway  to  gain  control  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  line.  An  important  revision  of  the 
system  of  tax  assessment  in  the  State  is  under  con- 
sideration ;  the  chief  changes  are  in  the  direction  of 
placing  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  ap-x. 
praisers.  A  small  franchise  tax  on  corporations  and 
a  5  per  cent,  collateral  inheritance  tax  are  also  in 
contemplation.  A  bill  designed  to  introduce  in  Ala- 
bama a  liquor  dispensary  system  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  South  Carolina  is  before  the  legislature, 
but  another  measure,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
outside  of  im!orporated  towns,  seems  likely  to  be  en- 
acted first.  The  subjects  of  convict  labor  and  the 
regulation  of  insurance  companies  are  also  prominent 
matters  of  debate,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  regarding  the  holding  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 
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N^W  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
derive  greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  would 
otherwise  attach  to  the  doings  of  that  body,  from  ito 
present  political  complexion.  The  membership  is 
composed  of  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Populists, 
in  almost  equal  numerical  groups,  with  one  Pn^- 
bitionist.  The  Republican-Populist  fusion  elected 
one  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  one 
Populist ;  it  controls  the  legislation  of  the  session. 
Next  to  the  repeal  of  the  election  laws  and  the  present 
county  government  acts,  the  topics  chiefly  discussed 
thus  far  have  been  the  various  propositions  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  to  consolidate 
the  agricultural  collie  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  discontinue  appropriations  for  the 
militia,  and  to  improve  the  roads  of  the  State  by  tax- 
ation and  convict  labor.  A  stringent  law  was  en- 
acted against  prize-fighting.  Several  constitutional 
amendments  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
coming  general  election,  at  which  the  question  of 
elections  will  be  hotly  discussed.  North  Carolina's 
legislative  record  for  the  year  certainly  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  Tennessee,  where  the  contest 
over  the  governorship  has  prevented  the  enactment 
of  any  legislation  of  importance. 

West  Virginia,  like  Missouri,  has  elected  a  Re- 
publican legislature  after  many  years  of  Democratic 
rule.  The  purposes  of  the  new  majority  have  been 
thus  set  forth  by  Speaker  Edwards,  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  :  **  It  will  begin  judiciously  and  wisely  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  school  system 
and  giving  the  children  an  average  of  six  months* 
school  instead  of  only  four  as  heretofore.  It  will  seek 
to  create  a  State  system  of  public  roads  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  engineering  skill ;  it  may  set 
its  convicts  to  working  the  public  highways  as  is 
done  now  in  North  Carolina,  and  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  do  in  New  York  and  Ohio.  It  will  probably 
'  enact  a  conservative  statute  providing  for  a  more 
perfect  organization  of  the  State  militia,  and  the 
more  perfect  protection  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty. It  will  decline  to  recognize  the  Wall  Street 
lobby  that  seeks  to  intrude  the  long-ago-dismissed 
Virginia  debt  question.*' 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  field  it  is  evident 
that  much  important  work  has  been  mapped  out  in 
the  different  state  capitals  for  immediate  accomplish- 
ment ;  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  about  seven- 
tenths  of  our  national  population  have  some  concern 
in  the  way  this  work  is  done,  since  their  interests  are 
directly  affected. 
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THE  RINO-STRASSE  LINE,   AT  CROSSINQ  OF  ANDRASSY-STRASSE. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS  OF  BUDAPEST. 

AN   OBJECT  LESSON   FOR    AMERICAN  CITIES. 


IT  is  singularly  interesting  at  this  time,  when  the 
electric  street  railway  system  of  Brooklyn  is 
under  dose  scrutiny,  to  turn  by  way  of  comparison 
and  contrast  to  the  electric  street  railway  system  of 
another  city  so  for  from  Brooklyn  that  it  has  reached 
it  own  results  by  processes  which  have  come  in  no 
wise  under  American  influence.  The  Electric  Street 
Railway  Company  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  opened  its 
first  line  five  years  ago.  It  has  steadily  increased  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  lines,  and  is  operating  them 
to-day  with  what  is  locally  considered  to  be  a  very 
high  degree  of  success.  When  the  Brooklyn  horse- 
car  system  was  permitted  to  change  its  motive  power 
to  electricity,  the  chief  objections  that  were  urged 
were  directed  again3t  the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley 
wires,  which  required  the  erection  of  poles  in  the 
streets  and  the  suspension  of  a  network  of  highly- 
charged  wires,  imder  circumstances  which  might 
prove  in  n;^ny  ways  to  be  both  inconvenient  and 
dangerous.  "  But  it  was  stoutly  declared  that  no  other 
electric  system  except  the  overhead  trolley  could  be 
made  to  work,  and  the  desire  for  more  efficient  transit 
carried  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  the 
nixuucipal  authorities  of  Budapest,  a  place  with  half 
a  million  inhabitants,  had  absolutely  refused  to  per- 
mit trolley  wires  in  the  handsome  and  orderly  streets 
ol  their  progressive  city ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
Budapest  Electric  Street  Railway  Company,  desiring 
a  franchise  for  the  new  boulevards,  cheerfully  under- 
took to  dispense  with  all  overhead  structures.    They 


also  promised  not  to  employ  the  sjrstem — ^which  had 
been  experimentally  tried  at  Berlin — ^by  which  the 
rails  themselves  are  charged  with  an  electrical  cur- 
rent. Furthermore,  they  agreed  not  to  make  use  of  a 
third  rail  canning  the  electrical  current,  this  system 
having  had  some  experimental  trial,  but  having  been 
considered  objectionable.  What  they  did  agree  to  do 
was  to  place  a  conduit  under  one  of  the  rails,  carry- 
ing in  that  conduit  an  insulated  wire  or  metallic  strip 
which  should  convey  the  electrical  power  (together 
with  a  second  one  for  the  return  current),  and  to 
make  the  connection  with  the  motor  or  secondary 
dynamo  of  the  street  car  through  a  slot  in  the  groove 
of  one  of  the  rails. 

In  short,  the  proposed  system  was  a  highly  improved 
underground  trolley,  with  the  live  wire  or  metallic 
strips  so  placed  as  to  be  neither  visible  nor  tangible, 
and  insulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  surface  rails 
could  never  be  dangerously  charged,  while  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  should  suffer  nothing  from  in- 
duction. This  brief  description  of  the  system  is  not 
for  technical  electricians,  but  for  the  unscientific 
reader.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  winters  and  five  summers  with  perfect 
success.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  whatsoever  to  be- 
live  that  it  would  not  be  quite  as  successful  in  Brook- 
lyn or  in  any  American  city  as  in  Budapest. 

The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that,  fipart  from  the 
X)Ower  houses,  which  take  the  place  of  horses  and 
stables,  the  ordinary  trolley  system*  is  an  exceedingly 
inexpensive  affair.    It  cost  only  a  trifle  to  erect  the 
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AN  ELECTRIC  SNOW  SWEEPING  MACHINE. 


poles  and  string  the  wires.  But  it  involves  some  ex- 
pense to  adopt  the  Budapest  system  and  carry  the 
wire  nndergronnd.  The  expense  of  snbseqnent  opera- 
tion is  likely  to  be  less  rather  than  more  with  the 
Budapest  system  ;  but  the  initial  expense  of  convert- 
ing a  horse  car  system  into  an  electrical  system  would 
obviously  be  much  increased. 

But  over  against  this  objection  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  Budapest  system  actually  jwiys  very  well. 
Last  year  its  stockholders  received  a  dividend  6f  8  per 
cent.,  a  good  round  payment  was  made  to  the  munic- 
ipal treasury  as  a  rental  for  the  use  of  the  streets, 
and  something  was  added  to 
the  reserve  fund.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Budapest  Electric 
Street  Railway  Company  are 
as  public  as  the  accounts  of 
any  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments, and  that  every  feature 
of  its  income  and  outgo  is 
open  to  the  insi)ection  of  the 
whole  world.  The  street  rail- 
way business  in  a  European 
place  like  Budapest,  even  if 
fairly  profitable,  is  not  nearly 
so  lucrative  as  in  an  Ameri- 
can city.  The  reason,  then, 
why  it  was  soonsy  for  the  Bu- 
dapest compai\'  to*  nrn  8  per 
cent,  last  yea'*  'V'^i  .i^ti  above 
its  large  ta\  kjot.  it,  its  con- 
tribution tn,iL  ijisnr  nee  fund 
for  its  eiupl*  %♦  -  ^,  its  liberal 
Xmyment  !<  •\  ii-8erve  tax 
fund, it^  . a r    i,i''.u .ry  payment 


also  to  an  ordinary 
reserve  fund,  and  its 
provision  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  is 
readily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that 
4,000,000  florins,  or 
$^,000,000,  is  the  sum 
total  of  its  capitaliza- 
tion. An  American 
street  railway  com- 
pany would  scarcely 
have  been  content  to 
construct  this  Buda- 
pest system  without 
watering  its  stock  to 
the  extent  of  a  capi- 
talization of  from  tlOr 
000,000  to  $30,000,000. 
The  Brookljm  street 
railway  companies,  or 
other  comiMmies  simi- 
larly 
Unit 
easily  < 
pest  system  for  the  central  x)ortiqps  < 
earn  25  per  cent,  dividends  upon  their  actual  invest- 
ment. But  unfortunately  our  #^jnerican  companies 
as  a  rule  wish  to  earn  a  large  rate  of  interest  uxx>n  an 
enormously  inflated  and  fictitious  capitalization. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  these  notes  on 
the  Budapest  system  will  give  some  idea  of  its  con- 
struction. The  egg-shaped  conduit  which  carries  the 
electric  current  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  its  vertical 
diameter  and  twelve  inches  wide.  It  is  constructed 
of  iron  sheets  bent  into  lengths  of  perhaps  four  or 
five  feet,  which  are  easily  riveted  together.    At  con- 
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yenient  intervals  the  water 
which  collects  in  the  condnit 
runs  off  into  the  sewers.  The 
condnit  is  near  the  street  sur- 
face and  does  not  interfere  at 
any  point  either  with  sewers, 
water  pipes,  gas  pipes,  or  the 
condoits  that  carry  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  and  electiic 
light  cables.  The  street  railway 
company  has  a  convenient  tele- 
phone system  of  its  own,  with 
the  wires  placed  in  the  same 
elliptical  condnit  that  carries 
the  motive  current  connecting 
the  central  offices  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  car  shops  and 
power  houses  and  with  various 
waiting  rooms  and  stations 
along  the  different  routes. 

There  is  nothing,  in  the  cli- 
matic _fii^tions  of  Budapest 

I  it  easier  to  operate  this  underground  sys- 
it  would  be  in  almost  any  American 
;  that  Budapest  exx)eriences  heavy  snow- 
sted  by  one  of  our  illustrations,  which  rep- 
resents an  electrical  snow  sweeper.  The  further  fact 
that  Budapest  winters  are  cold  is  also  suggested  by 
the  inclosed  platform  of  the  winter  car,  which  pro- 
tects the  motormau  behind  glass  windows. 

The  illustration  which  shows  the  truck  and  motor 
also  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  fender — 
with  x>added  edge  and  with  spiral  spring  connections 
— ^that  renders  it  altogether  impossible  to  crush  pedes- 
trians under  the  wheels.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
complaints  in  Budai>est  on  the  score  of  accidents  of  the 
kind  that  have  been  so  frightfully  common  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  speed  of  electric  cars  in  Budapest  is  care- 
fully regulated,  and  the  regulation  is  strictly  enforced. 
In  the  central  parts  of  the  town  the  rate  of  speed 
is  considerably  less  than  that  which  has  been  custom- 
ary in  Brooklyn. 

Along  the  Andrassy  street,  which  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  the  finest  modem  avenue  in 
Europe,  no  street  railway  has  as  yet  been  permitted 
to  lay  its  tracks.    The  EUectric  Street  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  and  its  rival  the  horse  railway  company  which 
has  lines  on  many  streets,  have  united  in  applying 
for  a  joint  franchise  under  which  they  propose  to 
construct  and  operate  an  underground  electric  rail- 
way beneath  the  surface  of  the  Andrassy  street.  At 
last  advices,  the  matter  was  under  municipal  advise- 
ment with  the  prospect  that  the  municipal  council 
and  the  joint  local  transit  systems  would  soon  agree 
upon  satisfactory  detailed  plans  for  an  underground 
road,  and  also  upon  the  terms  of  an  equitable  char- 
ter. A  millennial  anniversary  is  to  be  celebrated  at 
Budapest  in  the  early  future,  and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  this 
underground  line  may  be  completed  and  in  operation 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  passenger 
traffic  during  the  celebration.  It  may  be  assumed 
as  altogether  probable  that  the  Budapest  underground 
line, — extending  from  the  heart  of  the  city  into  the 
most  desirable  suburban  district, — will  be  a  model  of 
its  kind  from  every  mechanical  and  engineering  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  municipal  council  will  reserve 
the  proper  measure  of  control  over  it  as  pertaining  to 
an  essential  public  service,  while  the  two  companies 
which  join  in  the  enterprise  will  carry  it  through  on 
sound  financial  principles. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  AN   ''INVALID  AID  SOCIETY." 


BY   C.    F.   NICHOLS,   M.D. 


INDISPENSABLE  to  race  development  is  each 
snocessfol  movement  to  better  the  physical 
health  of  the  People,  witness  Athletics,  Holidays, 
Sanitary  Laws,  Hospitals.  So  jealously  does  Vox 
Reipublicae  inqoire  into  drainage,  microbiology  and 
all  the  'pathies,  that  the  doctors  most  of  necessity 
themselves  be  alert  to  forestall  certain  inevitable 
conclusions  from  the  premises  offered  by  medical 
science. 

For  example,  the  dictum  which  asserts  consump- 
tion to  be  contagious  and  propagated  by  the  tubercu- 
lum  bacilltis  has  already  alarmed  a  timid  class.  Such 
phrases  are  quoted  as  :  *'  Consumption  claims  more 
victims  than  cholera,"  "  A  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons die  annually  from  this  disease  in  the  United 
States, "  and  behold  t  As  fads  exfoliate  and  selfish- 
ness finds  pretext,  the  sufferers  from  lung  disease  in 
any  form  are  likely  to  be  shunned  or  ostracized  as  if 
infected  by  diphtheria,— this  in  a  state  of  feebleness, 
dependency  and  flagging  courage  which  calls  for 
symxNithy  and  encouragement  of  the  most  loyal,  un- 
affected, fearless  and  persistent  sort.  To  paraphrase 
an  ancient  saying,  pseudo-science  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  One  diligent  reader  of  medical  columns  fears 
**  tuberculous  dust ; "  another  shudders  at  '*  humid- 
ity ;  **  **  sputa  "  are  inimical  to  a  third  ;  the  next  and 
the  next  abstain  from  pork,  beef  and  milk — the  trail 
of  the  microbe  is  over  them  all,  until  a  King  Lear  has 
been  found,  ready  to  face  the  elemental  storm  of  sex 
attraction,— who  proposes  to  check  by  legal  enact- 
ment marriages  between  consumptives. 

While  deprecating  exaggeration  and  panic,  there  are 
indeed  figures  and  facts  which  claim  serious  thought, 
such  menace  is  there  in  the  increasing  mortality  from 
tuberculosis.  The  present  sanitary  commission  for 
New  York  City  finds  the  disease  to  be  so  infectious 
that  the  Board  of  Health  is  urged  to  bring  its  sub- 
jects tmder  rigid  Hurveillance,  with  isolation  of  the 
sick  and  establishment  of  separate  hospitals  for 
their  treatment.  At  Washington  similar  action 
is  officially  urged  upon  a  NatioQal  Health  Board 
authorized  to  deal  with  all  contagious  diseases. 
Over  six  thousand  phthisis  deaths  were  reported 
last  year  for  New  York  alone ;  the  numbers  differ 
but  little  in  proportion  for  Chicago  and  Boston. 
As  a  matter  of  illustrative  comparison,  we  find  in 
France  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Consump- 
tion attributing  to  pulmonary  disease  one-sixth  of  the 
deaths  in  Paris.  Unquestionably  this  disorder  is 
more  destructive  than  any  modem  epidemic  or 
plague,  and  legislative  action  will  soon  be  demanded 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  only  to  se- 
cure protection  from  the  sick  at  home,  but  also  with 
wriser  forethought  to  encourage  by  state  aid  the  de- 
portation of  consumptives.  Aside  from  the  plea  of 
humanity,  the  cost  of  harboring  an  unproductive  class 


is  seen  to  be  a  burden  to  the  state,  for  the  figures 
above  quoted  might  properly  be  quadrupled  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  persons  either  unproductive  or  a 
large  expense  to  the  community  during  the  many 
years  of  invalidism  to  which  these  helpless  ones  are 
doomed. 

For  consumptives  are  doomed,  as  long  as  they  re- 
main in  the  humid  climates ;  phosphates,  cod-liver 
oil,  tuberculinum,  turpentine,  vacuum  and  quackery 
contend  impotently, — their  assumed  cures  are  as  un- 
stable as  mission  conversions  on  Hawaii.  Meanwhile, 
for  the  poorer  classes  thrown  upon  public  or  private 
charity,  the  means  provided  for  comfort  or  refuge  are 
inadequate.  Refused  at  the  hospitals,  there  is  room  for 
very  few  in  the  establishments  thus  far  provided,  and 
their  fate,  wherever  received,  is  pitiful.  Bnch  as 
gain  admission  to  homes  for  **  incurables,**  perish  in 
sad  plight,  huddled  together  and  breathing 
poisonous  exhalations.  We  have  the  same 
history  for  most  of  the  inmates  of  oonsumpi 
homes :  here  persons  but  slightly  diseased  are  ex- 
posed to  others  in  stages  far  advanced.  Fortunately, 
however,  many  of  the  patients  remain  contented  and 
happy. 

And  yet  the  problem  might  seem  to  be  of  easy  solu- 
tion, for  it  has  long  been  known  that  tuberculous 
disease  does  not  flourish  in  certain  localities.  Hence 
arose  the  study  of  **  climatology  '*  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  matter  of  some  opprobrium  to  outside  ob- 
servers, for  the  wisdom  of  experience  was  slowly 
gained,  so  many  were  the  difficulties  besetting  a 
helpful  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  In 
1862,  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  published  his  first  work : 
**  Consumption ;  Locality  One  of  Its  Chief  Causes.** 
This  publication  did  little,  at  that  time,  for  the  con- 
sumptives, but  it  led  to  a  general  system  of  tabula- 
tion and  comparison,— at  first,  in  Massachusetts ; 
where  certain  towns  were  found  to  be  more  un- 
healthy than  others  in  that  State,  sections  were 
mapped  and  marked,  showing  especial  death  rates 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  were  finally  seen  to  be 
humid.  The  sick  were  now  recommended  to  remove 
a  few  miles  away  from  seashore,  swamp,  or  river- 
side. Some  physicians,  more  executive,  ordered  their 
phthisical  patients  indiscriminately  to  our  Southern 
states,  there  to  contract  ague,  or  suffer  from  insuffi- 
cient food,  or  an  "exceptional  winter.**  Such  as 
possessed  means  to  travel  took  long  sea  voyages,  or 
removed  to  the  Azores,  South  America,  Southern 
California,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.* 

The  subject  slowly  cleared,  and  rarefied  air  was 
now  extolled.  Denver  and  St.  Paul  were  among  the 
favored  resorts.  Regarding  Colorado,  likewise  fa- 
vored, and  filled  at  first  by  the  sick, — the  gifted  en- 
thusiast, Helen  Hunt  Jackson,'wrote  viorously,  advo- 
cating its  quickening  air,  until,  discovering  a  treach- 
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erons  quality  in  this  stimnlation,  which  frequently 
drops  its  victims  by  a  fatal  reaction,  she  devoted 
much  effort  in  her  later  life  to  warning  and  retrac- 
tion. An  explanation  of  this  mistake,  long  prevalent 
in  Colorado,  may  illustrate  the  difficulties  apt  to  con- 
fuse a  climate-study,  for  it  is  known  that  many  of 
the  invalids  who  reached  Colorado  during  the  earliest 
history  of  the  territory  found  health  and  preserved 
it.  Says  Dr.  Roberts,  Vice-President  of  the  Invalid 
Aid  Society :  **  At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads^ 
and  the  emigrants  pursued  their  journey  along  the 
sandy  plateaus  of  the  upper  Arkansas ;  exposed  night 
and  day,  in  their  partly  covered  wagons,  they  re- 
covered strength  in  the  rarefied  air,  and,  growing 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  high  altitude,  were 
cured  before  they  reached  Denver,'^ 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  climatology  has  been,  in  the 
profession,  very  experimental.  Thousands  of  invalids, 
sent  to  climates  but  a  trifle  better  than  their  own, 
have  been  sacrificed,  as  if  driven  into  a  Waterloo 
trench,  that  others  might  cross  over ;  and  it  must 
also  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  time  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  average  medical  man  is  most  inade- 
iinate  concerning  climates  specifically  adapted  to  his 
patients.  He  is  apt  to  forget  the  influence  of  expense, 
diet  and  homedckness  on  the  person  he  is  about  to 
exile ;  if  a  few  practitioners  are  better  informed,  as 
gifted  physicians,  or  specialists,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  invalids,  weak,  ignorant  and  procrastinating, 
happen  to  consult  a  good  doctor,  or  will  follow  his 
advice  when  given. 

Perhaps  the  founders  of  the  Invalid  Aid  Society 
builded  better  than  they  knew  when,  in  the  year  1802, 
an  association  of  kind  and  thoughtful  men  and  women 
(separating  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  their  specific 
work  from  another  body,  the  Health  Resorts  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  with  which  they  remain  in 
friendly  co-operation)  organized  to  assist  by  advice 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  money,  in  the  removal  of 
invalids,  chiefly  consumptives,  to  regions  favorable* 
to  their  recovery.  This  society,  now  incorporated, 
has  already  established  or  verified  important  data, 
and  its  practical  experience  has  gone  far  toward  solv- 
ing the  difficult  problems  of  helpful  climate  and  in- 
expensive care,  while  the  mere  existence  of  a  reliable 
bureau  of  information  mitigates  the  cruel  uncertainty 
attending  an  invalid's  change  of  abode. 

The  animus  of  the  society  may  be  inferred  from 
its  membership.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  first 
made  its  object  public  by  means  of  several  published 
letters ;  Mrs.  Ldvermore  and  Rev.  Dr.  Savage,  with 
well-known  professional  and  business  men,  are  mem- 
bers of  its  advisory  board ;  no  prejudice  of  sex  or  sect 
appears,  no  plan  to  save  souls,  unless  incidentally,  no 
experiments  nor  connivance  with  new  hotels,  land 
agencies  or  railway  corporations ;  the  effort  is  to 
rescue  without  loss  of  time,  the  sensitive,  dangerous 
bodies  of  consumptives.  That  a  difficult  question 
has  been  answered  serviceably  by  laymen,  where 
doctors  differ,  is  not  without  ethical  interest.  Love, 
exerdsed  as  loving  kindness  or  benevolence,  has 
executive  ability,  and  often  finds  the  direct  path. 


where  theory  and  self-interest  wander  in  jealous 
rivalry  ;  yellow  corpuscles  and  comet-shaped  bacilli 
may  be  left  to  themselves,  they  are  merely  diagnostic 
signs  which  become  x>a8sive  when  cheeks  grow  red  in 
pure  air.  Thus  these  laymen,  alert  and  practical, 
sifting  evidence,  found  the  higher  lands  of  New 
Mexico,  Southwestern  Kansas,  Texas  and  Mexico  to 
be  free  from  phthisis,  and  curative  to  most  invalids  ; 
it  was  the  Voice  of  the  Mountains 

**  Calling,  calling,  *  Come  up  higher  ♦ ; " 

and  forthwith  the  invalids  were  sent  to  these  locali- 
ties. 

Undoubtedly,  subtle,  curative  qualities,  defying 
chemical  analysis,  pervade  the  earth  and  air  of 
these  dry,  drained  places.  What  Antaeus  found 
out  long  ago  and  fed  to  his  own  nervous  waste, 
through  simple  contact  with  the  Earth  Mother,  is 
formulated  by  science  as  transmutation  of  forces, 
"  those  radiant  floods  of  power  which  fill  the  eternal 
spaces,  bathing,  warming  and  vivifying  our  planet, 
and  originating  all  the  physiologic^  phenomena  by 
which  our  organisms  are  kept  alive."  It  is  in  the 
form  of  electricity  or  electro-magnetism  that  this 
regenerative  force  is  assimilated  by  living  organisms. 

The  association  whose  plan  we  unfold  proposes,  as 
soon  as  its  means  allow,  to  establish  small  colonies  or 
sanitariums,  of  tents  or  isolated  houses, — a  hospital 
system  which  has  been  successful  in  Belgium  and  in 
army  practice.  Land  is  offered  by  President  Diaz  in 
Mexico,  and  by  landholders  in  several  favored  neigh- 
borhoods. At  present  the  society  is  much  infiuenced 
in  its  choice  of  lands  by  the  advice  of  Professor  Deni- 
son,  the  accomplished  meteorologist,  whose  climatic 
chiuis  are  accepted  authority.  These  charts  or 
climatic  maps  present  in  a  most  intelligible  way  the 
relative  humidity,  altitude,  temperature,  force  of  the 
wind,  etc.,  throughout  the  country  at  each  season  of 
the  year.  Any  observant  person  balancing  these 
factors  will  easily  estimate  the  general  quality  of  the 
climate  at  a  given  place.  Distribution  of  these  mai)s 
has,  aided  by  Professor  Denison's  generosity,  become 
part  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  society.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Roberts,  at  Boston  and  Minneapolis,  furnishes  the 
maps  and  descriptive  books,  and  conducts  a  monthly 
joomal  in  the  interests  of  this  society. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Invalid  Aid  Society  is  natu- 
rally regarded  with  welcoming  interest  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  for  profit  may  be  forthcoming,  and,  un- 
like the  remonstrance  which  meets  the  introduction 
of  the  immigrant  criminal  classes  from  across  seas, 
there  is  no  question  of  contagion  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  germs  of  tubercle  are  found  to  directly 
perish. 

For  most  of  the  invalids  deported,  homes  have  been 
found,  through  an  admirable  system  of  correspond- 
ence. An  arrangement  was  made  some  years  ago  by 
means  of  which  a  reliable  X)er80n,  usually  the  clergy- 
man in  each  chosen  town  or  hamlet,  interests  himself 
to  find,  in  private  families,  board  suitable  to  the 
patient,  and  at  moderate  cost.  Many  are  the  plans 
for  colonization,  communistic  life,  and  tilling  and 
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irrigation  of  the  rich  soil — now  unproductive — all 
easily  entering  the  future  of  an  undertaking  broadly 
planned.  A  well-conducted  agricultural  college  at 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  is  available  for  practical 
training  in  these  affairs.  And  happy  illustrations 
are  already  seen,  where  a  prosperous  business  or 
an  honorable  professional  life  has  superseded  illness 
and  dependency  at  home. 


Is  there  not  much  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  move- 
ment, dignified  by  its  emotion  of  pity  for  suffering 
which  it  aims  to  relieve,  will  soon  attract  wide  atten- 
tion from  its  economic  aspect,  and  secure  material 
aid  ?  In  the  evolution  of  the  **  coming  race,''  a  com- 
mune, jarless,  safe  and  peaceful,  would  require,  for 
its  happiest  fulfillment,  to  be  also  poisonless,  at  least 
with  regard  to  virulent  and  destructive  disease. 


ANTI-TOXIN   "CURE"  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  : 

Sir  :— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  English  newspapers, 
in  their  comments  upon  the  anti-toxin  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  do  not  always  exercise  the  judicial  caution 
of  your  Review  of  Reviews.  At  the  conclusion  of 
your  remarks  in  the  January  number  you  say  :  "  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  official  tests  in  these 
two  great  American  cities  (New  York  and  Boston) 
will  within  a  few  months  give  us  a  conclusive  dem- 
onstration of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  much 
discussed  new  diphtheria  cure  is  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive remedy." 

It  is  precisely  the  absence  of  this  "  conclusive  dem- 
onstration" that  has  provoked  and  justified  oppo- 
sition to  the  authorization  of  the  anti-toxin  treatment 
in  the  case  of  patients  involuntarily  confined  in  pub- 
lic hospitals  in  London. 

The  twofold  contention  of  those  who  oppose  the 
authorization  of  anti-toxin  experiments  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  ignorant  poor  is  1,  that  anti-toxin  is 
not  yet  shown  to  be  a  care ;  2,  that  it  is  shown  to 
produce  noxious  effects. 

This  contention  may  be  established  on  the  authority 
of  the  advocates  of  the  treatment  themselves. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Medical  Society 
Professor  Bergmann  said  that  he  had  little  hope  of 
an  early  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  anti-toxic  serum.  He  had  made  forty-six  exi)eri- 
ments,  but  he  believed  that  it  would  be  a  year  before 
a  final  judgment  could  be  pronounced  upon  them. 

Similarly,  Professor  Virchow,  who  is  so  friendly  to 
the  new  treatment  as  to  urge  that  every  physician 
should  employ  it,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  labor 
of  years  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
precise  value. 

Professor  Virchow  has  admitted  also  that  there  is 
a  "  possibility  of  certain  attendant  effects  of  an  in- 
jurious character."  His  assistant.  Dr.  Hausemann, 
has  stated  before  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  that  the 
serum  could  not  be  regarded  as  harmless.  The  well- 
known  facts  that  it  caused  pains  in  the  joints,  fevers 
and  similar  maladies  were,  he  said,  represented  as 
trivial  matters.  But  there  were  more  serious  cases  in 
which  diseases  of  the  kidneys  had  set  in.  Dr.  Hause- 
mann mentioned  the  case  of  a  child  who,  after  the 
injection  of  serum,  died  in  the  Berlin  Charity  Hos- 
pital. It  was  found  that  the  child's  kidneys  had 
undergone  a  change  which  had  never  been  met  with 
in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 


Nor  is  this  all.  The  anti-toxin  treatment  of  diph- 
theria is  directed  against  LOffler's  bacillus.  Dr. 
Hausemann  denies  that  L6ffler's  bacillus  is  the  origi- 
nator of  diphtheria.  There  have,  he  says,  been  cases 
of  diphtheria  where  the  bacillus  was  not  present,  and 
the  bacillus  has  been  present  where  there  was  no 
diphtheria.  Here,  we  submit,  are  ample  grounds  for 
caution.  If  any  further  grounds  were  necessary  they 
would  be  found  in  the  previous  history  of  •*  cures'* 
by  inoculation.  You  mention  the  fate  6t  Dr.  Koch's 
"cure"  for  consumption  and  M.  Pasteur's  "cure" 
for  cholera.  The  same  discredit  attaches  to  inocula- 
tion for  cholera  in  Spain,  and  inoculation  for  yellow 
fever.  Yet  each  of  these  **  cures  "  was,  in  its  time, 
advertised  and  accepted  with  credulous  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  diphtheric  patients 
under  one  year  old  was,  before  the  anti-toxin  treat- 
ment was  employed,  60  i>er  cent.,  and  among 
patients  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  only 
10.5  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  enormous  difference 
between  the  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  any  meaning  to  statements  like 
that  which  you  quote  to  the  effect  that  the  anti-toxin 
treatment  has  "reduced  the  diphtheria  mortality 
from  more  than  50  per  cent,  to  about  10."  And  if 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  ages  of  diphtheric 
Xmtients,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of  diphtheria  from  which  they  suffer. 

Unfortunately  the  advocates  of  anti-toxin  show,  in 
Europe  at  any  rate,  little  or  no  dispositi<m  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  no  precise  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained,  yet 
only  generalizations  have  been  made  public.  If  your 
Board  of  Health  in  New  York  and  Boston  give  us 
the  **  conclusive  demonstration  "  of  which  you  speak 
they  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  mankind.  Nothing  is 
easier  or  more  common  than  to  misrepresent  the 
opposition  which  has  been  offered  to  the  anti-toxin 
treatment.  Its  critics  do  not  contend,  and  have  never 
contended,  that  no  further  experiments  with  the  treat- 
ment should  be  made.  What  they  contend,  and  will 
continue  to  contend,  is  that  as  the  experiments  may 
produce  disease  and  are  not  proved  ever  to  have  pro- 
duced health  they  should  only  be  made  upon  willing 
objects. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Editob  of  "  The  Stab." 

Stoptecutter  Strset,  London,  E  C,  January  26, 1895. 


AMERICAN  STOCK  IN   EUROPEAN   MARKETS. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE   ''CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR"  MOVEMENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  : 

IT  has  been  my  fortune,  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  reader's  point  of  view,  to  Inake  several  trips  to 
England  and  the  Ck>ntinent  daring  the  past  six  years 
and  to  form  many  personal  acquaintanceships  with 
people  of  different  classes  of  society  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  other  iMirts  of  Europe. 

Having  but  just  returned  from  another  visit  to 
these  lands,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  found  that 
respect  for  America  and  Americans  has  sadly  waned 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Not  only  is  this 
true  among  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  and  the 
tin  plate  capitalists  of  Wales,  who  might  be  expected 
to  harbor  a  grudge  against  America  and  whose 
slighting  remarks  could  be  easily  accounted  for,  but 
the  same  spirit  is  observable  in  almost  all  circles. 

Individual  Americans  are  as  popxdar  as  ever,  un- 
doubtedly. Individual  authors  and  preachers  and 
men  of  science  are  loved  and  honored,  but  America, 
as  a  whole,  has  undoubtedly  fallen  in  the  scale  of 
nations  of  late  years  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  bitter  thing  for  an  American  to  hear 
the  slighting  remarks  concerning  his  country  and 
which  he  would  give  all  his  i)ossessions  to  be  able  to 
resent  if  he  could  honestly  say  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  them. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  attitude  toward 
America  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  financial  difficulties 
and  business  failures  and  railway  complications  of 
the  last  few  months  have  touched  many  Englishmen 
and  Germans  in  their  tenderest  spot, — their  pocket- 
books. 

Millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  the  stocks  of  the  Atchi- 
son road,  the  Union  Pacific  System  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  are  owned  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  juggling  with  the  accounts,  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  sent  forth  concerning  the 
value  of  the  properties,  and  the  appalling  bankrupt- 
cies of  these  great  systems  of  communication  have 
given  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  lost  their  little 
all,  the  impression  that  American  railways  are  man- 
aged by  swindlers  and  sharpers  for  the  benefit  of  an 
interested  ring. 

In  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  a  prominent  banker  who 
lived  many  years  in  America  and  who  then  con- 
ceived a  great  love  for  American  institutions,  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  in  that 
city  of  banker  to  stand  for  America  and  Americans, 
that  almost  all  other  business  men  considered  him  a 
rash  and  deluded  fool  to  continue  to  keep  hi^  prop- 
erty in  American  investments,  and  he  further  re- 
marked that,  had  be  not  lived  in  America  himself 
and  known  t^  absolute  integrity  and  stability  of 
many  of  America*8  business  men,  he  should  agree 


with  the  other  bankers  and  should  be  as  loud  in  his 
denunciation  of  what  they  considered  American 
swindling  schemes  as  any  one.    • 

In  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  read  a  most  fierce  and  bitter  attack  on  Ameri- 
can securities,  warning  the  people  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  if  they  valued  their  property,  and 
declaring  that  a  foreigner  who  invested  his  money 
in  the  average  American  enterprise  was  about 
as  safe  as  Farmer  Wayback  in  a  bunco  steerer^s 
parlor. 

The  accounts  of  the  horrible  lynchings  of  the  past 
few  years,  for  which  all  America  gams  the  credit, 
and  not  simply  the  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  occur,  have  also  done  much  to  lower  our  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea. 

It  is  scarcely  enough  to  denounce  those  who  investi- 
gate these  atrocities  as  foreign  meddlers  and  to  tell 
them  to  look  nearer  home  for  similar  outrages. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  crimes,  the  violence  and 
destruction  of  property  that  attended  the  Chicago 
strike  last  summer  ;  the  frequent  train  robberies ; 
the  occasionally  demonstrated  weakness  of  state  gov- 
ernments to  quell  disturbances,  and,  above  all,  the 
horrible  depths  of  corruption  which  have  been  un- 
earthed in  several  of  our  great  cities,  have  combined 
to  give  a  decided  upward  tendency  to  the  noses  of  our 
transatlantic  cousins  when  speaking  of  this  *'  home 
of  the  free." 

Doubtless  those  evils  are  exaggerated  and  many 
foreigners  gloat  over  what  they  believe  are  the  indi- 
cations of  the  coming  bankruptcy  and  disintegration 
of  the  one  conspicuou  representative  of  republican 
institutions.  Yet  there  are  many  who  grieve  as 
sincerely  over  these  recent  sorrows  of  our  land  as  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

One  cheering  indication  I  noticed  of  a  reaction  from 
this  tone  of  pessimistic  despair  of  America,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  November  elections  seemed  to  be  well 
understood.  It  was  not  considered  so  much  a  victory 
for  the  political  party  which  England  most  dislikes, 
as  a  victory  for  good  government  and  righteousness 
in  our  great  cities,  a  victory  which  sounded  the  first 
note  of  the  death  knell  of  municipal  corruption. 

Since  that  election  in  New  York  City  any  Ameri- 
can abroad  can  hold  up  his  head  once  more. 

Then,  too,  it  is  recognized  in  many  religious  circles 
that  there  is  a  great  uprising  of  Christian  people,  and 
particularly  of  the  Christian  youth  of  America,  in 
favor  of  good  government  and  a  purer  political  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  well  understood  that  these  mill- 
ions of  i>atriotic  youth  may  be  counted  upon  to  do 
their  utmost  in  the  yecu^  to  come  to  make  this  nation 
a  people  whose  GK)d  is  the  Lord. 
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Over  and  over  again  this  recent  development 
among  the  yonng  Christians  of  America  was  spoken 
of  by  English  friends  in  earnest  tones  of  sympathy 
and  congratulation.  Surely  for  the  sake  of  onr  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  character  as  a 
nation,  in  order  that  the  enemy  need  not  triumph 
over  us,  it  is  the  part  of  Christian  people  everywhere 
to  fan  these  glowing  embers  of  devotion  to  country 
among  our  Christian  youth  into  a  flame,  to  thank  GK>d 


for  every  aspiration  and  every  prayer  which  goes  up 
from  those  young  hearts  for  their  nation  and  for  all 
for  which  she  stands,  so  that  before  the  close  of  this 
century,  upon  whose  last  half  decade  we  have  entered, 
America  may  recover  her  proud  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be 
freed  from  every  blot  and  stain. 

Fbancis  K  Clabk. 
Boston,  1895 


JAMES  CLARK  RIDPATH. 

A  TYPICAL  MAN  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  AND  THE  OLD  NORTHWEST. 


FOR  the  complete  annals  of  onr  national  history 
there  remains  to  be  told  one  story  of  very 
marked  significance.  It  is  the  story  of  the  intellect- 
nal  life  and  development  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The 
region  is  fairly  homogeneous  and  well  defined,  includ- 
ing southern  Ohio,  more  than  half  of  Indiana,  a  large 
part  of  Kentucky  and  a  part  of  Illinois,  and  for  its 
principal  centres  it  has  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
Louisville.  Out  of  it  have  come,  in  the  past  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  many  distinguished  orators  and  public 
men,  numerous  theologians  and  clergymen  of  a  high 
order  of  talent,  a  long  list  of  journalists,  writers  and 
educators,  and  many  men  of  great  qualities  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  law.  But  more  of  its  re- 
markable men  have  staid  at  home  than  have  gone 
forth.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  publish  the  por- 
trait of  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,— one  of  the  heroes  of  Mr.  William  D.  Howells* 
"  A  Boy's  Town,*'— who  has  within  the  month  passed 
away  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  after  fifty  years 
or  more  of  continuous  practice  in  his  town.  In  New 
York  or  London  he  would  have  ranked  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  his  profession.  At  Marietta,  where  Ohio 
colonization  had  its  beginning,  a  very  distinguished 
citizen,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Putnam,  has  within  a  few 
weeks  been  removed  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  from 
the  scene  of  his  useful  career. 

Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Douglas  Putnam  were  types 
of  American  citizenship  at  its  highest  and  best.  No 
country  in  any  age  of  the  world  has  produced  men  of 
grander  qualities  than  these.  Yet  they  have  been 
content  to  live  out  their  lives  in  their  own  communi- 
ties, serving  their  fellow  citizens  with  unfailing  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  resting  content  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  them.  Douglas  Putnam  had  fostered  the 
interests  of  Marietta  College.  Dr.  Falconer  was  one 
of  the  group  of  intellectual  Presbyterian  laymen  who 
for  two  generations  had  stood  behind  the  group  of 
educational  mstitutions  at  Oxford,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  Hamilton.  With  only  the  smallest  degree 
of  dependence  upon  any  material,  intellectual  or 
moral  aid  from  the  East,  there  had  grown  into  a 
flourishing  life,  long  before  the  civil  war,  a  group  of 
excellent  colleges,  beginning  with  Marietta  on  the 
east ;  including  the  Miami  University  at  Oxford  and 


other  institutions  in  Ohio  ;  Centre  College,  and  others 
in  Kentucky  ;  Wabash,  Asbury,  and  several  others  in 
Indiana.  In  those  old  days,  Cincinnati  was  an  active 
literary  and  scientific  centre.  But  the  men  and 
women  who  were  readers  and  thinkers  were  scat- 
tered everywhere  throughout  the  pioneer  farm  dis- 
tricts ;  and  they  gave  some  intellectual  character  to 
the  smallest  hamlets. 

To  gather  the  materials  with  anything  like  com- 
pleteness, and  to  tell  the  story  with  adequacy,  would 
require  no  little  devotion  and  much  united  effort. 
Yet  it  would  be  worth  the  doing,  and  unless  it  is 
done  soon  and  with  some  measure  of  comprehensive- 
ness, the  future  student  of  American  life  will  not 
understand  very  much  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duced our  Clays,  Lincolns,  Grants,  Sheridans,  Sher- 
mans, Harrisons,  Whitelaw  Reids,  Halsteads,  Wal- 
laces, Alice  Careys,  Maria  Mitchells,  Egglestons,  and 
hundreds  of  other  men  and  women  of  every  calling 
in  life,  whose  characters  and  achievements  have 
refiected  credit  upon  the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio 
river. 

Perhaps  the  man  above  all  others  best  qualified  to 
perform  such  an  historical  task  is  Dr.  James  Clark 
Ridpath,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana.  Dr.  Ridpath  is 
himself  one  of  the  notable  products  of  this  region, 
and  he  has  chosen  to  do  his  life  work  in  the  favored 
valley  of  his  birth.  The  Marietta  settlement  at  the 
extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  region  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  of  New  England  origin.  But  the  region, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  most  strongly  marked  in  its 
racial  characteristics  by  the  migration  into  it  after 
the  revolutionary  war  of  Virginians  and  Southern 
Pennsylvanians,  many  of  whom  were  descended  from 
old  English  families  and  many  from  the  Scotch-Irish 
stock.  Dr.  Ridpath*8  ancestors  had  come  to  Virginia 
from  Berwick,  and  had  made  a  farm  home  in  the 
mountains.  James  Ridpath,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  James  Clark  Ridpath,  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  one,  and  his  wife,  who  died  at  about  the 
same  time  with  her  husband,  was  ninety-nine  years 
old.  Their  son  bad  married  the  daughter  of  a  Vir- 
ginian neighbor  of  well-known  lineage,  and  had  gone 
as  a  pioneer  into  the  woods  of  what  is  now  Putnam 
tx>unty,  Indiana.    It  was  there,  within  a  very  few 
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milee  of  his  present  home  at  Greencaetle,  that  James 
Clark  Ridpath  was  bom  in  1841. 

He  had  a  right  to  grow  up  a  thinker  and  scholar ; 
for  although  his  circumstances  might  have  seemed 
adverse  they  were  in  reality  conducive  to  a  broad 
and  independent  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  From  the  typical  log  cabin  home  he  was 
sent  to  the  typical  log  cabin  schoolhouse.  If  the  dis- 
trict school  were  somewhat  crude,  and  its  possibili- 
ties exhausted  in  the  boy*s  eleventh  year,  there  were 
at  least  a  few  books  at  home  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and 
his  father  and  uncle,— the  uncle  being  a  country 
doctor  in  the  neighborhood, — did  everything  in  their 
power  to  provide  him  with  such  reading  matter  as 
the  region  afforded.  The  history  of  his  own  country 
was  the  subject  that  appealed  most  stronirly  to  him  ; 
bat  theology,  philosophy,  science,  and  to  some  extent 


romance  and  poetry,  were 
all  eagerly  seized  upon  in 
such  forms  and  quantities 
as  the  circumstances  pro- 
vided. At  seventeen  young 
Ridpath  was  teaching  in 
the  district  school,  with 
many  pupils  older  than 
himself.  There  was  noth- 
ing unusual  in  all  this,  for 
in  that  part  of  the  country 
almost  every  man  of  indi- 
vidual tyand  of  subsequent 
distinction,  whether  local 
or  national  in  its  range,  had 
precisely  such  an  experi- 
ence of  good  parentage  in  a 
log  hut ;  of  limited  school- 
ing in  a  one-room  log 
schoolhouse  in  the  woods ; 
and  of  subsequent  incum- 
bency for  a  winter  or  two 
as  teacher  in  that  same 
schoolhouse. 

But  at  Greencastle,  the 
county   seat,  only  a  few 
miles   distant,  there    had 
been  established  a  pioneer 
college,   known   in   those 
days  as  the  Asbury  Univer- 
sity.   It  has  more  recently 
been  transformed  and  de- 
veloped into  the  De  Pauw 
University.    At  eighteen, 
young  Ridpath,  with  his 
father's  encouragement 
and  financial  help,  entered 
the     preparatory    depart- 
ment of  the  college,  propos- 
ing to  take  the  regular  col- 
lege course  after  two  years 
of  preparation,  and  to  grad- 
uate in  1865,  on  completing 
six  years  of  study.    He  was 
soon    recognized    as    the 
most  pronusing  student  in  the  institution ;  and  with 
his  uncommon  strength  and  maturity  of  mind  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  round  out  the  de- 
ficiencies in  his  preparation  by  rapid  mastery  of  the 
requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek.     Thus  in   four 
years  he  had  accomplished  with  ease  the  work  that 
was  assigned  in  the  curriculum  for  six  years.    He 
g^raduated  in  1868,  was  called  to  good  positions  as 
a  master  in  academies  and  high  schools,  and  after 
two  or  three  years  was  invited  back  to  Asbury  as 
professor  of  English  literature. 

Subsequently,  in  accordance  with  his  own  prefer- 
ence, he  was  given  the  chair  of  history  and  political 
science.  He  developed  force  and  originality  as  a  col- 
lege lecturer,  and  quickly  became  one  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  his  state.  Just  twenty  years  ago, 
in  1875,  alter  a  successful  preliminary  trial  or  two 
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with  school  text-books,  Professor  Ridpath  gave  to  the 
public  his  •*  Popular  History  of  the  United  States," 
in  one  generous  octavo  volume.  Scarcely  ever  has  a 
book  of  comparable  character  had  a  more  timely  ap- 
I>earance.  We  were  just  entering  upon  the  tenten- 
nial  year  1876;  and  this  book  was  Dr.  Ridpath's 
answer  to  a  very  wide  demand  for  an  intelligent, 
patriotic, well- written,  and  broadly  conceived  volume, 
presenting  to  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the  average 
family  a  good  account  of  our  national  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  progress.  No  other  American  history 
has  ever  been  half  so  widely  circulated. 

Exactly  how  many  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  number  is 
between  850,000  and  400,000.  It  would  be  perhaps 
not  extravagant  to  estimate  that  this  book  has  been 
of  more  or  less  use  to  a  million  families,  and  to  five 
million  Americans,  young  and  old  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  substantially  made,  and  that 
in  most  of  the  homes  which  it  entered  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  in  enormous  editions,  it  has  remained  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  and  will  keep  its  place  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  homes  of  farmers 
and  of  village  people  that  Dr.  Ridpath*s  Popular  His- 
tory has  been  placed  ;  and  this  fact  is  the  more  to  the 
author's  credit,  for  he  was  not  attempting  to  supply 
historical  scholars  with  a  piece  of  critical  work,  but 
rather  to  give  to  the  masses  of  the  people  a  virile 
and  sound  book  which  should  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  results  and  conclusions  that  the  special  schol- 
ars had  been  able  to  reach. 

Ten  years  later  Dr.  Ridpath's  industry  had  pro- 
duced a  work  of  far  more  ambitious  proportions, 
which  has  also  had  an  exceedingly  wide  sale.  This 
was  his  **  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  History."  He  had 
come  to  appreciate  the  faet  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  general  historical  knowledge  in  households 
where  a  special  historical  library  would  be  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  and  where  no  public  library  is 
accessible.  He  believed  that  the  same  well  balanced 
and  judicious  method  which  had  made  his  *^  Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  "  so  successful,  might 
be  applied  to  an  account  of  the  whole  movement  of 
history  from  the  earliest  known  times  down  to  our 
own  generation.  If  it  is  possible  to  compress  the  out- 
line of  general  history  into  school  text-books,  it  must 
be  possible  to  expand  that  outline,  and  to  present  the 
results  in  a  series  of  readable  volumes  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  representative  American 
citizen — the  whole  adapted  to  the  average  intelligent 
household.  It  was  just  such  a  work  as  this  that 
Professor  Ridpath,  in  his  boyhood  home,  would  most 
heartily  have  appreciated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. 

The  task  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Ridpath  because  he  had  for  many  years  been  teach- 
ing history.  The  proportions  of  the  work  were 
clearly  in  his  mind.  He  had  attained  a  literary  st^'le 
at  once  lucid,  interesting  and  philosophical ;  and  with 


his  x)erf ectly  methodical  habit  Jie  was  able  to  make 
rapid  progress.  There  is  a  fine  quality  of  discrimi- 
nation nmning  through  this  elaborate  piece  of  his- 
torical writing,  and  the  reader  feels  himself  in  the 
hands  of  an  author  who  possesses  not  only  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  books,  but  also  the  corrective 
of  a  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  human  nature, 
and  a  singular  breadth  of  view  and  sanity  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Professor  Ridpath  de- 
voted himself  to  the  laudable  task  of  securing  a 
satisfactory  endowment,  and  the  assurance  of  a  large 
future,  for  the  educational  institution  with  which  he 
was  identified.  To  his  efforts  were  due  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  University  upon  the  foundation  of 
a  gift  of  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million 
dollars  from  the  late  Mr.  De  Pauw,  a  wealthy  Indiana 
manufacturer,  whose  name  is  now  borne  by  the  re- 
chartered  institution.  Every  one  heartily  concurs 
in  ascribing  to  Dr.  Ridpach  (he  had  received  the  well- 
merited  degree  of  LL.D  from  an  eastern  university) 
the  major  part  of  the  credit  for  the  new  expansion 
and  prosperity  of  this  excellent  seat  of  learning. 
Having  accomplished  that  memorable  undertaking. 
Dr.  Ridpath  resigned  his  vice-presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  his  professorial  chair,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  more  uninterruptedly  to  his  historical  and 
literary  plans.  He  has,  in  consequence,  been  en- 
abled to  produce  a  work  more  learned  and  philo- 
sophical than  anything  else  that  had  previously  come 
from  his  pen. 

This  last  work  is  entitled  «  Great  Races  of  Man- 
kind,** and  it  made  its  appearance  in  four  large 
volumes  last  year.  Dr.  Ridpath*s  "Cyclopedia  of 
Universal  History'*  is  a  narrative  dealing  chiefly 
with  objective  facts  and  results  in  the  life  of  the 
hxmian  family.  This  latest  work  deals,  rather,  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  races  of  men  which  have 
been  the  factors  in  the  making  of  history.  It  is  a 
work  for  which  a  colossal  amount  of  reading  was  pre- 
requisite and  into  every  page  of  which  Dr.  Ridpath 
has  put  his  own  vein  of  philosophical  thought  and  his 
easy  and  popular  style,— a  style  dignified  always, 
but  never  technical  or  tedious.  The  work  contains 
thousands  of  pictures  and  will  be  a  source  of  never- 
ending  delight,  particularly  to  young  people  and  old 
people,  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Doctor  Ridpath  has  written  biographies  of  James 
A.  Garfield  and  James  G.  Blaine  and  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  historical  and  descriptive  papers  and 
monographs.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
vigorous  health,  fortunate  surroundings,  a  cheerful 
optimism,  a  marvelous  habit  of  effective  industry, 
and  every  opportunity  and  incentive  to  continue  in 
his  literary  and  historical  labors.  Let  us  hope,  as 
we  suggested  in  our  opening  paragraphs,  that  among 
other  projects  he  may  think  favorably  of  a  history  of 
the  intellectual  origins  and  der^opments  of  the  gen- 
eral region  to  which  he  belongs. 


FRANCESCO  CRISPI. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH   OF  ITALY'S  FOREMOST  STATESMAN. 


BY  G.   M.  JAMES. 


IK  a  little  book,  at  once  of  personal  and  public 
interest,  and  which  deserves  to  become  widely 
known  by  all  who  interest  theinselves  in  the  politics 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  "  M.  Crispi  chez  M.  de  Bis- 
marck,** an  authentic  record  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  great  continental  statesmen,  Bis- 
marck says  to  Crispi,  ''  t  have  always  believed  that  I 
was  the  man  most  hated  in  my  time,  but  perhaps  I 
have  sinned  in  presumption,  because  your  Excellency 
pushes  me  very  hard  *'  (me  fait  r^eUement  une  con- 
eurrence  aMeu9e),  "  We  are  certainly,"  replied  the 
Minister,  **  the  two  men  whom  the  French  detest  the 
most.  But  there  is  between  us  this  difference :  in  the 
course  of  events  you  have  been  called  on  to  hurt 
France,  while  I,  for  my  part,  am  still  obliged  to  ask 
what  has  obtained  for  me  the  hatred  of  the  French, 
and  what  has  given  me  the  reputation  of  GkJlophobe.** 

WHY  HE  18  UNPOPULAR  IN  FRANCE. 

• 

The  reply  of  the  Italian  statesman  has  hardly  the 
quality  of  his  habitual  frankness,  for  unless  the  word 
"obtained"  (procuri)  be  translated  '* merited,"  the 
imqualified  rancor  of  the  French  against  him  is 
easUy  explained.  The  policy  of  all  his  predecessors 
in  office  has  been  to  pay  compliments  to  their  allies 
and  their  friends  on  whose  good  feeling  they  thought 
they  coxdd  depend,  but  to  make  all  their  acts  agree- 
able  to  France,  whom  they  recognized  to  be  their 
«nemy,  and  so  "saved  the  goat  and  the  cabbage ; " 
while  Crispi,  on  arriving  at  the  direction  of  affairs, 
was  the  initiator  of  another  system,  and,  having 
been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  now  determined  to 
maintain  it  in  its  full  meaning,  and,  accordingly, 
to  put  ^e  country  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  its  un- 
dertakings, and  to  submit  to  no  more  dictation  on 
«  the  part  of  France.  So  sudden  a  change,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  all  the  tendencies  of  the  past, 
against  which  CMspi  had  always  protested,  could 
only  be  accounted  for  at  Paris  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
predetermination  to  provoke  war,  and  the  French 
journals  raised  a  chorus  of  denunciation  of  the 
*' Gkdlophobe  Minister ;"  and  as  in  general  the  im- 
pression of  Italian  affairs  received  through  the  French 
journals  reaches  the  English-speaking  public,  while 
that  of  the  Italian  press,  weak,  discordant,  and 
rarely  actuated  by  interests  beyond  those  of  the  va- 
rious personages  to  whom  the  journals  belong,  has 
no  influence  abroad,  it  is  the  French  public  opinion 
that  has  prevailed,  and,  on  no  better  authority  than 
this,  Crispi  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  firebrand 
and  a  man  dangerous  to  the  monarchy,  if  not  to  so- 
-caety. 

MAZZINI'8  PROPHECT. 

To  strengthen  this  impression  a  pretended  proph- 
-tcy  of  Maazini  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  he  had  pre- 


dicted that  Crispi  would  be  the  last  Minister  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  The  fact  is  this :  When  Crispi,  who 
is  by  conviction  a  Republican,  became  convinced  that 
the  unity  of  Italy  would  be  sacrificed  under  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  even  if  it  coxdd  be  pos- 
sible to  liberate  the  entire  peninsula  under  that  pro- 
gramme, he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  on  the  ground,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  mot  be- 
come famous.  *'  that  the  Republic  would  divide  us, 
while  the  Monarchy  unites  us,"  Mazzini  and  he  parted 
company,  and  the  inflexible  republican  wrote  Crispi 
that  his  ideas  of  government  and  projects  of  reform 
would  not  be  accepted  until  it  was  too  late,  and  that 
when  the  King  called  him  in  they  could  not  be  car- 
ried out,  and  he  would  only  be  the  last  Minister  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
part  of  the  prediction  has  been  verified.  The  last  of 
the  great  public  men  of  the  generation  of  revolution- 
ists has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the  government, 
certainly  not  too  willin;:ly  in  the  first  case,  and 
equally  true  is  it  that  the  King  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  him  at  the  end  of  his  first  term ;  but  in  his  second 
he  was  not  only  welcomed  by  general  public  opinion 
but  by  the  King,  as  the  only  sure  defense  against 
anarchy,  "  the  one  strong  hand,  in  a  blatant  land," 
and  at  this  moment  he  seems  to  rule  as  securely  as  if 
there  were  no  other. 

CRISPINS  REAL  CREED  IN  POLITICS. 

Crispi  is  a  man  bom  to  rule,  if  any  man  is.  Of  in- 
flexible character,  and  of  uncompromising  patriotism, 
his  defects  are  those  of  strength,  not,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  Italian  public  men,  of  weakness  and 
irresoluteness,  if  not  of  corruption ;  and  to  the  pro- 
gramme he  laid  down  twenty  years  ago  he  is  still  in- 
flexibly tenacious.  As  the  principal  objection  raised 
against  Crispi  has  been  his  supposed  tendency  to  the 
assumption  of  dictatorial  powers,  the  quotation  of 
this  programme  may  serve  to  show  his  real  creed  in 
politics.  It  is  contained  in  the  programme  letter  of 
1866: 

Redaction  of  the  boreaucracy  by  one-third  ;  and  to  the 
servants  of  the  state,  chosen  amongst  the  intelligent  and 
honest,  a  living  assured  with  fair  pay,  and  the  future 
guaranteed  against  arbitrary  dismissal. 

Emancipation  of  the  pablic  administration  from  its  de- 
pendence on  the  executive  power,  and  conferring  on  the 
magistracy  that  authority  which  it  is  deprived  of  by  the 
government,  by  the  sjrstem  of  transfers  and  conferring  of 
honors. 

Transfer  of  the  police  to  the  munidpalitiee. 

An  income  tax  on  all  who  reside  in  the  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  their  possessions,  only  those  being  exempted 
who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  or  hrains. 

Organisation  and  arming  efficiently  of  the  militia,  and 
when  Venice  is  free,  it8  suhstitution  for  the  standing 
army,  and  abolition  of  the  conscription. 
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Independence  of  the  nnivenitiee,  and  assignment  of  the 
inimary  instmction  to  the  provincee  and  oommane8,with 
free  and  compulsory  instruction. 

Together  with  proyisions  for  the  extension  of  the  petty 
hanks  and  means  of  communication  in  the  peninsula. 

This  is  for  internal  affairs.  For  the  reform  of  the  cen- 
tral powers  he  proposed  the  following  : 

Absolute  separation  of  the  legislative  from  the  execu- 
tive, and  therefore  exclusion  of  the  government  employee 
from  the  Chambers. 

Prohibition  of  the  members  of  Parliament  to  accept 
public  offices,  and  ineligibility  of  all  who  have  taken  con- 
tracts in  which  the  State  is  concerned. 

A  Senate  elective,  as  in  Belgium,  and  not  an  emanation 
of  the  Prince. 

The  electoral  franchise  to  all  Italians  of  twenty-one  who 
can  read  and  write,  and  eligibility  of  all  as  Deputy  at 
twenty-five,  and  to  the  Senate  at  thirty,  with  payment 
for  service,  to  enlarge  the  accessibility  of  citizens  to  the 
legislature. 

DISCIPLINB  AND  DECENTRALIZATION. 

No  man  who  aspired  to  dictatorial  powers  could 
support  such  a  programme.    People  mistook  the  an- 

thoritative,which 
insists  on  rigid 
observance  of 
law,  for  the  des- 
potic ;  and  Crispi 
has  the  strongest 
and  most  invinqi- 
ble  devotion  to 
the  decentraliza- 
tion  of  political 
power,  where  the 
pnblic  security 
permits  it,  but 
also  the  most  posi- 
tive views  of  the 
necessity  of  civic 
discipline  and 
deference  to  law. 
No  Minister  in 
the  history  of  the  . 
kingdom  of  Italy 
has  done  so  much 
to  emancipate  the 
people  from  the 
abuses  of  a  too 
centralized  government  and  extend  the  exercise 
of  political  power  to  the  people,  but  no  one  has  at  the 
same  ttme  insisted  so  rigorously  on  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  obedience  of  the  civil  servants  to  the 
relations,  as  Crispi.  And  as  the  want  of  discipline 
and  respect  for  law  is  the  dominant  defect  of  the 
Italian  character,  so  the  attempt  to  enforce  those 
qnalitiee  dev^ops  the  greatest  antagonism  and  causes 
the  loudest  outcry  against  Crispi's  strong  govern- 
ment, which,  though  the  strongest  of  all  that  Italy 
has  experienced,  is  also  the  most  subservient  to  law 
and  good  discipline.  No  more  preposterous  accusa- 
tion was  ever  brought  against  a  public  man  than  that 
of  asi^ring  to  dictatorship,  brought  against  Crispi. 
It  has  no  more  basis  than  that  of  desiring  to  precipi- 
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tate  Italy  into  a  war  to  cover  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  his  megalomania,  for  during  three  years 
of  government,  with  such  a  popularity  that  when  he 
came  before  the  country  with  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies at  the  end  of  it,  four-fifths  of  the  candi- 
dates elected  presented  themselves  as  supporters  of 
Crispi,  there  were  not  lacking  ample  provocations  on 
the  part  of  France  to  declare  war  if  he  had  desired. 

A  SON  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Coupled  with  this  authoritative  temper,  Crispi  has 
the  southern  quickness  of  temperament,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  cases  of  ebullition,  under  grave  provo- 
cation, the  tendency  to  which  has  been  artfully  made 
use  of  by  his  antagonists,  to  his  injury.  The  most 
notable  case  of  this  was  that  connected  with  his  fall 
in  1890,  when  the  united  oppositions,  consisting  of 
the  remnant  of  the  old  Right,  his  hereditary  foe ;  the 
Radicals,  who  hated  him  for  his  abandonment  of  the 
Republican  idea ;  the  clericals,  who  regarded  him  as 
the  enemy  of  the  Church ;  the  deputies  in  the  pay  of 
the  banks,  which  Crispi  proposed  to  reform ;  and  all 
the  opponents  of  the  reduction  of  the  huge  army  of 
employes  of  the  government,  combined  against  him. 
His  position  in  the  Chamber  was  still  too  strong  to 
be  attacked  directly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provoke 
him  to  some  indiscretion  which  should  justify  an 
assault.  Bonghi  was  sent  to  bait  him,  which  he  set 
about  doing  by  insulting  the  Left  and  its  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  past. 

A  FAULT  OF  TEMPER. 

Crispi  was  not  in  a  state  to  keep  that  control  of  his 
temper  which  is  customary,  in  spite  of  his  tempera- 
ment, overworked  and  physically  worn  with  too  con- 
stant devotion  to  public  affairs,  holding  two  portfolios, 
with  the  presidency  of  the  Council ;  and  Bonghi's  in- 
sults and  the  accompaniment  of  jeers  and  cries  of  his 
fellow  conspirators  threw  Crispi  off  his  gniard,  and  he 
replied  by  a  vehement  defense  of  the  Left,  and  a  re- 
taliating attack  on  the  Right,  which  had  led  the 
coxmtry  to  Custozza  and  Lissa.  In  the  outcry  which 
followed,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  Ministry  re- 
mained in  a  minority.  The  King  is  reported  to  have 
become  tired  of  the  rigorous  government  of  Crispi, 
always  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  and  accepted  gladly 
his  resignation,  making  the  comparison  of  his  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  German  Emperor  before  Bis- 
marck. Crispi  returned  to  his  law  office,  and  the 
next  day  sent  out  his  circular  announcement  of  his 
resumption  of  business.  From  that  time  till  the  in- 
creasing confusion  and  financial  disaster  called  him 
again  to  the  helm,  he  took  part  in  politics  only  to 
oppose  or  favor  and  vote  on  measures  which  were  of 
importance  to  the  country,  taking  no  share  in  the 
combinations  of  parties  or  struggles  for  office  which 
drifted  the  State  toward  ruin.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  what  was  virtually  a 
dictatorship,  if  he  had  cared  to  make  it  such,  to  re- 
deem the  government  from  the  consequences  of 
the  weakest  and  worst  governments  Italy  had  ever 
known. 
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AN  HONEST  BfAN. 

Crispi*s  honesty  and  official  integrity  could  not 
escape  impeachment  in  the  campaigns  of  slander  and 
malevolence  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  from  the 
time  when,  as  Garibaldi's  right  hand  and  sole  ad- 
viser, he  assumed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  dictator  in  the  government  of  Sicily,  in  1860. 
Being  opposed  to  all  Cavour's  plans  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  a  Republican  and  Radical,  he  became 
the  target  of  all  the  animosity  of  the  Piedmontese 
party,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  the  hostility 
which  has  never  since  been  allayed.  Peculation, 
official  corruption,  bribery  and  all  the  well-known 
abuses  of  Italian  politics,  have  been  charged  against 
him  as  a  chief  offender.  He  was  accused  of  having 
used  the  funds  of  the  banks  for  electoral  and  personal 
purposes,  etc.;  and  when  the  great  explosion  of  the 
Banca  Romana  took  place,  and  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  named  to  search  the  docu- 
ments for  evidence  of  official  corruption,  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  motives  of  the  movement  to  find 
some  evidence  against  Crispi,  and  Giolitti  caused  the 
most  minute  examination  to  be  niade  for  this  express 
purpose ;  but  all  that  was  discovered  was  that  before 
he  first  entered  into  the  Cabinet  of  Depretis,  he  had  a 
debt  of  between  £40,000  and  £50,000  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  debt  from  that  time  forward  has 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  There  is  not  a 
public  man,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts,  who 
does  not  know  that  Crispi'shonesty  is  unimpeachable, 
as  his  patriotism  is  unquestionable.  There  is  no  man 
in  Italian  politics  who  has  so  many  irreconcilable 
enemies  or  so  many  devoted  and  unselfish  friends, 
and  the  one  as  the  other  class  contributes  to  his  repu- 
tation, for  the  confidence  of  his  friends  runs  with  the 
ailence  of  his  enemies  as  to  all  accusations  of  the 
kind.  Nobody  has  ever  dared  make  a  specific  charge 
of  any  act  of  dishonesty  against  him.  His  legal  busi- 
ness gave  him  an  average  income  of  $80,000 ;  his  official 
salary  is  |6,000.  The  man  can  be  hardly  accused  of 
venality  who  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  exile 
and  poverty,  living  by  keeping  accounts  for  any  busi- 
ness man  who  would  employ  him,  teaching  lang^iages, 
writing  for  newspapers,  dwelling  in  garrets,  and 
who,  when  Cavour,  who  knew  his  abilities,  offered 
him  a  position  on  his  own  journal,  replied,  **  Do  they 
think  a  publicist  is  like  a  shoemaker,  who  makes 
shoes  for  all  feet  ? "  And  as  a  Republican  he  went 
into  exile  from  Italy,  driven  out  of  France,  and  found 
a  safe  asylum  only  in  England. 

"  I  AM  CRISPI  I " 

Petrucelli  della  Gkittina  says  of  him :  ''  One  day  I 
asked  Crispi,  <Are  you  aMazzinian?'  'No,'  he  re- 
plied. •Are  you  a  Garibaldian?*  *No  more,'  he 
said.  •  And  wh'it  are  you  then  ? '  *  I  am  Crispi  ! ' ' 
This  inflexible  individuality  of  the  man  throws  him 
into  a  relief  of  the  strongest  kind  against  the  indis- 
criminate mass  of  the  politicians  of  contemporary 
Italy.  He  has  been  the  imitator  and  follower  of  no- 
body. In  the  Sicilian  revolution  he  was  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Gkuibaldi,  but  the  organizer  of  the  move- 


ment and  its  brain,  as  G^aribaldi  was  its  right  hand. 
Gkuibaldi*s  military  ability  made  a  military  success 
possible,  but  the  preparation,  the  political  conduct 
and  the  final  success  were  due  to  Crispi.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Cavour,  there  has  beeq  no  man  in 
modem  Italian  politics  whose  individuality  was  so 
strong  as  his.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  is  al- 
ways alone  when  not  in  the  government — ^he  forms 
no  party,  belongs  to  none  of  the  groups  which  take 
the  place  of  party  organization  in  the  politics  of  the 
country ;  half  a  dozen  devoted  friends  always  stand 
with  him,  but  in  any  great  crisis  he  has  for  years 
been  regarded  and  spoken  of  by  the  men  of  all  sec- 
tions as  the  only  one  to  face  a  grave  emergency. 

**I  CALL  MYSELF  TO-MORROW  I" 

His  tenacity  is  as  remarkable  as  his  individuality, 
and  when  we  compare  him  with  Cavour,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Piedmontese  statesman  had 
wind  and  tide  with  him,  king,  court  and  fortune, 
while  Crispi  had  to  make  his  way  against  all  of  them. 
Beginning  in  1848,  he  was  the  life  of  the  Sicilian  in- 
surrection, which  held  its  own  a  year  against  the 
indifference  of  Europe  and  the  perjury  of  the  Bour- 
bons, was  the  first  in  the  organization  and  last  to  leave 
the  island.  Republican  from  the  beginning,  he  only 
accepted  the  monarchial  formula  when  he  saw  that 
Italy  was  not  ready  for  a  republic,  and  that  it  en- 
dangered the  unity  which  was  more  precious  than 
any  form  of  government,  and  he  submitted  silently 
to  the  persecution  of  Cavour  even  when  he  had  so 
greatly  helped  to  secure  the  Italianization  of  Sicily ; 
to  all  the  rancor  and  hostility  of  king  and  court, 
silently  and  patiently,  knowing  that  his  time  must 
come.  One  taunted  him  with  his  political  failure  in 
the  days  before  his  day  came,  and  he  replied,  '*  lo  mi 
chiamo  DomanV^—1  call  myself  to-morrow. 

HIS  SILENCE  AKD  RBSERVB. 

Silent  and  secretive,  no  man  has  ever  had  his  entire 
confidence,  and  any  one  gets  it  only  as  far  as  the 
needs  of  the  moment  demand.  Mayor,  who  lived  in 
his  confidence  as  far  as  any  one  has,  says  of  him  that 
•'Whoever  has  seen  much  of  Crispi  knows  that 
secrecy  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  as  silence  is  one 
of  his  forces.  He  resembles  in  that  both  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi.  Like  Garibaldi,  in  grave  situations  Crispi 
only  takes  counsel  with  himself ;  like  Mazzini,  he 
knows  how  to  maintain  an  absolute  silence  as  to  the 
designs  he  entertains,  or  of  which  he  already  is  urg- 
ing the  execution.  When,  after  ripe  refiection,  his 
decision  is  taken,  he  does  not  seek  objections,  and  if 
he  foresees  them  he  is  silent.  To  this  is  owing  that 
some  of  his  acts  seem  abrupt,  because  they  have  not 
been  anticipated ;  that  blows  and  parries  which  seem 
improvised  have  been  a  long  time  contemplated,  and 
the  effect  of  them  has  been  calculated  in  advance. 
Another  characteristic  Crispi  has  in  common  witii 
Mazzini ;  he  never  tells  the  whole  of  his  mind  to  any 
one.  There  remains  in  him  always  something  im- 
penetrable, and  it  is  this  something  concealed  whidi 
is  felt  to  be  what  imposes  and  diaconoerts  the  most 
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Each  one  of  his  collaborators  knows  what  it  is  neces- 
sary or  useful  for  him  to  know,  and  is  ignorant  often 
of  how  much  the  others  know.  Each  one  holds  in 
his  hand  one  cine,  and  all  the  clues  are  united  in  the 
directing  hand  of  Crispi." 

A  MAN  WITH  NO  CX)NFIDANT8. 

This,  which  is  unquestionably  true  of  Crispi  in  his 
relation  to  his  direct  subordinates,  is  not  equally  so 
in  that  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  .(Mspi's  nature  not  to  confide  uselessly,  and 
this  quality  it  is  which  enabled  him  to  conspire  with 
such  complete  success,  without  exposing  himself  to 
detection ;  and  in  this,  too,  he  is  like  Mazzini.  But 
this  it  is  also  which  to  a  great  extent  has  given  the  gen- 
eral impression  in  the  political  world  that  Crispi  is  a 
dangerous  man,  brooding  over  plots  and  plans  which 
no  one  can  fathom.  His  taciturnity  offends  men  of  the 
world  who  attempt  to  sound  him  on  the  topics  in 
which  his  opinions  are  important— he  almost  never 
opens  himself  needlessly  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  strangers,  with  whom  he  has  no  bond 
of  sympathy,  he  is  curt  and  close  to  irritation.  No- 
body ever  draws  him — he  only  tells  his  journalistic 
friends  what  he  wants  known  at  the  moment,  and  as 
little  as  is  possible,  and  no  journalist  has  ever  enjoyed 
his  complete  confidence, 

HIS  MARVELOUS  MEMORY. 

His  reading  on  all  political  questions  is  enormous, 
and  his  memory  so  comprehensive  that  a  reference  to 
the  most  distant  and  obscure  fact  which  has  any  inter- 
est for  him  in  his  position  rarely  finds  him  an  instant 
in  fault  to  give  its  exact  terms ;  scarcely  an  incident 
or  a  decision  of  the  English  Parliament  or  courts  is 
unnoted  by  him,  and  all  the  grave  constitutional 
questions  which  arise  in  England  are  as  carefully 
studied  by  him  as  by  any  English  statesman,  looking 
as  he  always  does  to  England  as  the  source  of  consti- 
tutional law.  He  has  a  habit  of  carefully  noting  the 
details  of  events  and  conversations  which  he  has  to 
do  with  and  docketing  them  systematicaUy  for  future 
reference,  a  habit  which  has  often  tamed  to  good 
account  in  his  controversies  with  antagonists  of  less 
precise  method,  for  he  is  able  to  state  the  precise 
terms  of  matters  which  have  escaped  the  memories 
of  even  the  participants.  There  is  scarcely  a  detail 
of  the  affairs  of  the  administration  of  the  State  which 
he  does  not  know,  often  even  better  than  the  Minister 
charged  with  the  particular  service.  When  in  office, 
therefore,  little  escapes  him,  and  when  in  opposition 
he  is  able  to  indicate  precisely  the  omissions  and  mis- 
takes of  the  men  in  office.  The  position  of  President 
of  the  Ck>uncil  is  taken  by  him  as  a  serious  obligation, 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  operation  of  other 
ministries  than  that  which  he  has  charge  of  gave  rise 
to  antagonisms  in  the  former  term  of  office,  it  not 
being  in  the  Italian  custom  to  maintain  thorough 
subordination  of  each  department  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  when  he 
insisted  on  his  position  as  arbiter  of  the  policy  in 
general,  he  was  attacked  as  dictatorial,  and  as  the 
Cabinet  was  not  his  own,  but  was  inherited  from 


Depretis,  friction  was  not  unusual.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  him,  and  for  the  Stat«,  that  his  supervision 
over  the  Treasury  was  pot  of  this  kind  during  the 
term  that  led  to  the  bank  crisis,  for  here  was  precisely 
the  case  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled 
by  his  colleagues,  when,  in  conformity  with  their  as- 
surances, he  accepted  the  report  of  the  officials,  as- 
suring him  that  the  irregularities  had  ceased,  so  that 
by  accepting  the  dicta  of  the  colleagues  on  whom  the 
banks  dei)ended,  he  was  himself  held  re8x>onsible  by 
public  ojmiion  for  the  catastrophe. 

HIS  REGARD  FOR  TRUTH. 

Mayor  relates  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  lying,  in  which  Crispi  took  ground  that 
diplomatic  controversies  are  hardly  familiar  with, 
and  which,  perhaps,  explains  Crispins  reputation  as  a 
disagreeable  person  to  carry  on  negotiations  with. 
He  had  been  speaking  of  Depretis,  who  was  char- 
acterized as  an  able  parliamentarian  and  a  clever 
manager  of  men,  rather  than  a  veritable  statesman. 
**  This  led  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  speak  of  false- 
hood in  x>olitics.  Crispi  said,  in  substance :  '  False- 
hood, in  politics,  belongs  to  the  old  school ;  it  is  an 
arm  out  of  date,  to  be  consigned  to  the  arsenal  of 
tricks  out  of  fashion.  One  should  never  lie.*  Some 
one  objected :  *  But  there  are  the  great  falsehoods, 
the  necessary  falsehoods,  the  sublime  falsehoods — the 
falsehood  which  saves  the  honor  of  a  woman,  which 
settles  a  difficult  question,  which  decides  the  lot  of  a 
people.'  The  Minister  listens  and  says  again  :  *  One 
should  never  lie.'  *  But  in  presence  of  an  indiscreet 
question,  or  a  captious  one,  how  shall  one  avoid  the 
difficulty?'  *  Say  nothing.'  One  of  us  reminds  the 
Minister  that  he  is  generally  acciised  of  one  of  those 
sublime  disguisings  of  the  truth  by  which  the  fortune 
of  a  people  is  decided.  According  to  the  legend, 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  some  historian,  Crispi  had, 
in  1860,  determined  Garibaldi,  hesitating,  to  under- 
take the  expedition  which  has  immortalized  him,  and 
to  embark  for  Sicily,  by  modifjring  a  telegram  which 
Nicholas  Fabrizi  had  sent  him  from  Malta  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sicilian  revolution  was  already 
subdued,  and  that  the  projected  expedition  had  be- 
come useless.  The  Minister  replied  that  he  had  reaUy 
interpreted  in  his  own  way  a  cipher  telegram, 
scarcely  intelligible,  from  Fabrizi,  but  he  had  not 
hidden  the  truth.  Fabrizi,  at  Malta,  was  ill-informed. 
The  news  which  Crispi  had  direct  from  his  native 
island  was  more  sure.  For  he  knew  by  his  corre- 
spondents that  the  revolution,  momentarily  stifled  at 
Palermo,  held  out  in  the  provinces.  Having  prepared 
it,  he  knew  its  elements  and  the  resources  of  which  it 
disposed ;  he  knew  that  a  bold  and  heroic  coup  de 
main  would  multiply  its  forces  tenfold  where  it  still 
held  out  and  revive  it  where  it  seemed  extinct." 

BISMARCK  AND  CRISPI  ON    DIPLOMATIC  FALSEHOOD. 

During  the  stay  at  Friedrichsrahe  one  of  the  com- 
Xwmy  called  up  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion, saying,  "  Signor  Crisiri  absolutely  refuses  to 
admit  falsehood  in  any  case.  The  Minister  inter- 
rupted to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  falsehood,   all 
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question  of  morality  apart,  is  in  itself  generally  awk- 
ward and  clumsy.  We  wait  to  hear  what  the  Prince 
will  say ;  he  seems  to  be  reflecting.  Count  Herbert 
intervenes,  •  But  pardon,  Excellence.  In  certain  cases 
one  would  be  much  embarrassed ;  you  have  some- 
times to  deal  with  people  who  ask  you  questions  with 
a  want  of  delicacy,  with  an  indiscretion  which  puts 
you  with  your  back  to  the  wall ;  what  can  you  do 
then? '  *  Escape  the  question.*  *  That  betrays  the 
embarrassment.*  '  Be  silent.*  '  That  is  sometimes 
an  avowaL'  The  Prince  turns  half  way  round  and 
sa3rs.  *  I  do  not  like  to  lie ;  falsehood  is  to  me  odious. 
But  I  avow  that  sometimes  in  my  political  life  I  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  I  have  been 
forced,  and  I  have  always  felt  angry  with  those  who 
obliged  me  to  it.    It  vexes  me.' 

HIS  PRIVATB  LIFE. 

He  would  be  a  hardy  man  who  would  assert  that 
Crispi  has  alwasrs  acted  up  to  this  profession— it  may 
or  may  not  be,  but  he  certainly  merits  the  reputa- 
tion of  never  hesitating  to  tell  the  most  unpleasant 
truths,  and  his  character  is  of  a  bluntness  which  is 
unvarying.  He  hides  nothing,  and  has  never  had 
secrets  relating  to  his  life,  and  has  therefore  never 
had  to  dread  disclosures.  All  the  world  knows  the 
worst  there  is  to  be  known — he  has  provoked  scandal, 
and  he  has  never  tried  to  hide  from  it,  for  except  in 
his  Uf e  as  a  conspirator  he  has  always  been  contempt- 
uous of  appearances.  During  his  university  life  in  Pal- 
ermo, he  contracted  an  attachment  for  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  with  whom  he  lodged. 
His  father  disapproving  the  marriage,  sent  him  into 
exile  at  a  farm  belonging  to  him  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  island.  During  this  time  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  Palermo,  and  made  frightful  havoc  with  the  popu- 
lation. Young  Crispi  learning  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, took  the  horse  of  his  father's  tenant  and  escaped 
to  Palermo,  where  he  found  his  beloved,  living  in- 
deed, but  alone  with  one  younger  sister,  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  having  died  of  the  pestilence. 
He  sold  the  horse  and  devoted  himself  to  the  support 
of  the  sisters,  with  the  secrecy  and  tenacity  that  are 
his  characteristics,  until  his  father  discovered  where 
he  was,  and  consented  to  the  marriage.  The  young 
wife  died  two  years  after  and  Crispi  has  only 
recently  remarried.  The  period  of  Sicilian  in- 
insurrectionary  development  began  soon  after,  and 
till  1860  it  absorbed  all  his  devotion.  That  is  the 
whole  story  of  his  private  life,  told  in  its  briefest 
terms— all  else  has  been  incidental. 

HIS  REUQIOUS  OPINIONS. 

Recent  events  have  called  attention  to  Crispins  re- 
ligious views.  In  the  large  and  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word,  he  has  always  been  a  religious  man,  not 
a  believer  in  creeds,  but  in  the  ever  present  and  over- 
ruling providence  which  sees  no  sparrow  fall  without 
its  consent.  His  grandfather  was  a  priest  in  the 
Greek  Church,  the  family  being  Albanian  of  the 
emigration  which  about  1450  came  to  Sicily,  and  his 
sympathies,  so  far  as  they  go  with  any  ecclesiastical 


organization,  are  with  the  old  church  of  his  faihen, 
but  he  has  never  taken  part  in  any  movement  against 
the  Roman  Church,  while  defending  when  in  ofl&cul 
life  the  largest  liberty  of  belief  and  observanoe, 
checking  the  **  intolerance  of  reason  "  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Church,  and  regarding  any  manifestation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  with  benevolence.  With  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  political  power  in  any 
shape  he  has  not  the  least  sympathy,  or  with  any 
immixion  of  the  Church  in  politics.  But  a  French 
prelate,  who  has  passed  many  years  in  Homeland  ifia 
sincere  admirer  of  Crispi,  says  that  the  affection  of 
the  lower  clergy  for  him  is  unbounded;  and  the 
priest  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  said  that  in  the 
education  of  his  daughter  the  greatest  care  had  been 
taken  to  insure  the  inculcation  of  sound  religions 
sentiment.  To  combat  the  Catholic  religion,  as  re- 
ligion, in  Italy,  could  only  favor  the  spread  of 
Atheism,  and  this  to  him  is  the  greater  eviL  There 
is  no  root  in  the  Italian  temperament  for  a  Protest- 
ant reformation,  and  any  weakening  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  could  only  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  skepticism.  Therefore,  whoi 
Crispi  had  to  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  P^Micy  to 
infallibility  and  supremacy  over  the  civil  law,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  goddess  Reason,  the  divinely  given 
right  to  <'  examine  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,"  and  the  obligation  to  "  render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's;"  but  when  the 
appeal  was  against  anarchy  and  irreligion,  he  in- 
voked the  protection  of  GK)d  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CLERGY. 

The  better  part  of  the  Italian  clergy  and  many  of 
the  foreign,  residing  in  Rome,  render  full  justice  to 
the  fairness  and  liberality  of  Crispi  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  he  has  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  church- 
men more  devoted  friends  than  any  pubhc  man  in 
Italy.  On  his  advent  to  the  ministry  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  in  which  Leo  TTTT  himself 
participated,  toward  a  conciliation  between  Italy  and 
the  Church,  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Padre 
Tosti,  but  the  pressure  of  the  French  government 
and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  prevailed,  and  Leo 
withdrew  from  the  negotiations  into  the  irreconcila- 
ble antagonism  existing  ever  since. 

An  interviewer  for  an  Italian  newsimper  gives  the 
following  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  new  mission 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Italian  colony  in 
Africa,  to  the  character  of  Crispi : 

What  impression  has  Father  Michael  brought  from  the 
conversation  he  had  with  the  head  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment? Excellent.  He  has  said  that  Crispi  is  the 
only  man  who  understands  completely  the  civilizing 
greatness  of  the  Word  of  Christ.  He  has  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  simplicity,  unselfishness,  and  the  traditions 
of  our  order  [Franciscan].  To  Father  Michael  he  said 
that  never  as  now,  in  a  far  away  and  barbarous  conntry 
where  the  name  of  Italy  and  Christian  civilization  ought 
to  shine  and  our  lives  give  instmction,  is  it  so  neceesary 
that  the  political  authorities  should  work  in  accord  with 
the  religious.    .    .    .    How  does  Fltther  Michael  jodge 
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Crispi  ?  As  a  man  who  abhors  war,  and  who  trusts  in 
love  and  the  reciprocal  interest  of  the  nations  to  avert 
their  mutual  destruction. 

CRISPI  AS  AUTHOR. 

In  his  earlier  life,  the  Sicilian  despotism  ezclnding 
mil  political  activity,  Crispi  was  greatly  devoted  to 
daasical  study,  and  he  keeps  up  his  classics  with 
nnabated  affection  ;  but  during  a  half  century  divided 
between  his  legal  practice— the  first  in  Italy— and  the 
cares  of  the  state  Imd  political  work,  he  has  left  little 
literary  record.  A  large  volume  of  papers,  mostly  on 
affairs  of  the  state,  was  published  in  1890.  It  includes 
a  masterly  study  on  the  communes  of  Italy,  and  two 
historical  papers  which  show  the  author  to  possess 
the  comprehensiveness  and  judicial  temper  of  a  great 
historical  mind,  the  study  on  **  The  Bights  of  the  En- 
glish Crown  over  the  Church  of  Malta,"  and  the 
"Letter  to  Gtiuseppe  Mazzini,"  the  former  being  a 
masterpiece  of  research  into  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
of  Malta  to  its  former  governments,  and  the  latter  a 
contribution  of  the  highest  value  to  the  history  of  the 
reorganization  of  Italy,  and  a  reply  to  the  reproach 
brought  against  him  by  the  great  agitator  of  having 
deserted  the  republic  and  his  principles.  It  is  a  lucid 
and  most  complete  study  on  the  relations  of  the  mon- 
archy to  the  democracy,  dispassionate  and  logical  as 
a  mathematical  demonstration.  In  fact,  when  Crispi 
writes,  and  with  rare  exceptions  when  he  speaks,  it 
is  with  a  cold  and  incisive  style  and  acumen  which 
are  rare  amongst  Italian  writers.  He  never  intrudes 
himself.  In  the  s|^mmary  of  the  critical  and  daring 
campaign  of  Marsala,  given  in  his  letter  to  Mazzini, 
he  describes  the  battle  of  Calatafimi,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  victories  which  Gkiribaldi  ever  achieved,  and 
at  the  end  of  which  Crispi  was  made  colonel  on  %he 
battlefield,  in  the  following  terms :  **  On  the  10th  of 
May  we  landed  at  Marsala,  and  on  the  18th  we  were 
at  Salemi,  where  on  the  morrow  was  proclaimed  the 
dictatorship  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Italy.  On 
the  15th  we  conquered  at  Calatafimi,  and  the  flag  to 
which,  dying,  the  brave  Schiaffino  clung,  and  which 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  had  in 
the  centre  the  image  of  Italy  bearing  in  her  right 
hand  the  shield  of  Savoy." 

HIS  DEVOTION  TO  THE  MONAROHT. 

The  constancy  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the  man,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  friend  or  enemy  to 
divert  him  from  following  his  convictions,  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  while  he  was  abandoned  by 
all  his  political  allies,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
unchanging  personal  friends,  for  what  was  charac- 
terized as  his  apostacy  from  the  republic,  and  re- 
fused recognition  by  crown  and  court  and  all  the 
monarchical  party,  as  a  dangerous  Radical,  whose 


adhesion  to  the  House  of  Savoy  was  sure  to  be  fatal 
to  it,  he  never  flinched  in  his  support  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  which  he  said  :  **  The  monarchy  unites  us, 
the  republic  would  divide  us,"  and  stood  in  almost 
polar  solitude  in  the  politics  of  the  nation ;  and  when 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  call  him  back  to 
strengthen  the  weakening  counselors  of  the  crown ; 
when  one  of  the  diplomatic  corps  said  to  the  king : 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  have  him  in  the  ministry  ?" 
and  the  king  replied  dubiously :  **  We  had  better  have 
him  with  us  than  against  us,"  he  returned  to  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  had  been,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  bitterness,  driven  out,  without  a  word. 
And  when  after  three  years  of  the  most  solid  govern- 
ment Italy  has  seen  in  this  generation,  he  was  met  by 
a  conspiracy  which  was  mediaeval  in  its  treachery 
and  meanness,  the  king  willingly  threw  him  over- 
board again,  wearied  of  his  republican  rigidity  of 
government,  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  went  back 
to  his  cases  without  a  word. 

AN  INDISPBNBABLB  HAN. 

And  when  three  years  more  of  brooding  anarchy 
left  the  crown  no  other  resource  but  to  reply  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation  by  calling  him  back,  and  the 
king  in  dire  distress  sent  for  him,  he  laid  his  cases 
down  and  went  to  take  up  the  burden  of  power 
nnder  the  most  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the 
kingdom  had  ever  been,  to  face  bankruptcy  and  in- 
surrection, with  the  same  deference  for  the  crown 
that  he  would  have  had  if  it  had  never  deserted  him. 
If  Crispi  had  followed  the  natural  resentment  of  a 
politician  and  gone  back  to  the  Republican  party  in 
1801, 1898  had  seen  the  end  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  the 
same  conspiracy,  still  sheltering  itself  behind  the 
same  influences  of  court,  is  a^n  at  work  to  drive 
him  out  of  power ;  again  beideges  the  crown  with  its 
urgency  to  return  to  a  less  exacting  system  of  govern- 
ment. Privilege  and  the  powers  of  corruption  suffer, 
and  this  stetn  republican  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
courtiers.  The  conspiracies  now  are  not  merely  re- 
publican, but  also  aristocratic,  oligarchic.  If  the 
king  should  yield  again  to  the  interested  opposition 
which  is  organizing  against  Crispi's  government,  and 
gathering  together  the  forces,  uniting  for  this  occa- 
sion, of  what  a  thoughtful  cardinal  has  called  ''  the 
black  and  red  anarchies"  with  the  venal  and  in- 
terested elements  which  constitute  the  front  line  of 
the  opposition  as  thus  far  organized,  and  Crispi  should 
again  resign  there  is  not  in  the  country  a  leader 
capable  of  carrying  it  through  the  crisis  in  which  it 
1b  now  laboring.  No  man  in  our  times  has  been  so 
important  to  the  safety  and  solvency  of  the  country 
he  has  governed  as  is  Crispi  now  to  Italy. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Frank  Davey,  San  Frandaco.  ' 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL:  THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT. 


LORD    RANDOLPH    CHURCHILL 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL,  according  to 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  who  writes  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  **  was  the  greatest  elemental  force  in 
English  politics  since  Cromwell."  The  estimate  is 
exaggerated,  bnt  it  is  probably  nearer  the  mark  than 
that  of  those  who  persistently  refused  to  see  in  him 
anything  more  than  a  kind  of  perverse  political  Puck, 
an  aristocratic  Labouchere,  younger  and  more  un- 
principled, a  lightweight  representing  mere  dema- 
gc^^y.  Lord  Randolph  was  the  latest  of  a  long  line 
of  British  Conservative  statesmen  who  do  Radical 
work.  Whether  it  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  passing 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Sir  Robert  Peel  repealing  the 
Com  Laws,  or  Mr.  Disraeli  dishing  the  Whigs  by 
establishing  household  suffrage,  the  history  of  Tory- 
ism in  England  is  always  the  same.  It  is  an  unbroken 
record  of  successive  surrenders. 

IN  THE  LINE  OF  TORY  TRADITION. 

Whenever  any  institution  becomes  the  special 
citadel  of  the  Tory  party,  that  institution  is  marked 
for  destruction,  not  by  the  violence  of  its  foes,  but 
by  the  treachery  of  its  own  garrison.  Lord  Randolph 
grasped  that  fact  in  one  of  the  hasty  generalizations 
for  which  he  was  famous,  and  went  one  better  than 
all  his  predecessors.  They  each  gave  up  one  strong- 
hold ;  he  would  evacuate  everything.  They  reluct- 
antly betrayed  position  after  x)o&ition  to  the  be- 
leaguering forces  of  Democracy.  Lord  Randolph 
insisted  upon  going  over  to  the  enemy  horse,  foot  and 
artillery,  with  bag  and  baggage,  colors  flying  and 
bands  playing.  In  English  politics  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  importance  arose  from  the  quickness  with 
which  he  i)erceived  that  the  game  was  up,  and  the 
resolution  with  which  he  acted  upon  that  conviction. 
He  was  the  grave-digger  of  the  old  Toryism.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  wounded  it  to  the  death  ;  Lord  Ran- 
dolph administered  the  coup  de  grace.  Henceforth 
there  is  no  longer  any  old  Toryism.  To  the  palace  of 
power,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  last  month  de- 
clared, there  is  now  no  entrance  save  by  the  Demo- 
cratic gate. 

THE  UNDERTAKER  OF  OLD  TORYISM. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  more  than  any  other 
man,  convinced  the  Conservative  party  in  England 
that  it  was  dead  and  ought  to  be  buried.  Time  was 
that  when  the  brains  were  out,  a  man  would  die,  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  parties  like  churches 
are  often  crawling  around  unburied  for  want  of  some 
one  to  explain  to  them  that  they  have  really  no  right 
to  cumber  the  ground  any  longer.  This  service  Lord 
Randolph  performed  for  his  party.  He  would  no 
doubt  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  made  the  old  position  untenable  when  he  estab- 
lished household  suffrage,  and  that  the  only  thing 


possible  for  his  successors  to  do,  if  they  would  escape 
destruction,  was  to  abandon  all  the  positions  which 
could  no  longer  be  held  under  the  new  conditions. 
Of  course,  there  is  much  that  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  such  a  view.  The  general  who  orders  his  troops 
to  withdraw  from  x>06itions  whose  flank  has  been 
turned  is  not  a  traitor.  He  is  only  acting  with  com- 
mon sense.  But  there  ai*e  evacuations  and  evacu£k- 
tions.  A  commander  may  concentrate  his  troops  the 
better  to  defend  the  citadel,  or  he  may,  like  Bazaine, 
surrender  a  fortress  from  motives  hardly  indistin- 
guishable from  high  treason.  Everjrthing  depends 
upon  the  motive.  And  the  worst  of  Lord  Randolph 
was,  that  no  one  could  even  pretend  that  he  had  any 
motive  save  that  of  playing  for  his  own  hand. 

HIS   EXCUSE. 

Lord  Randolph  would  no  doubt  have  asserted  that 
he  found  himself  in  a  confused  m^^,  surrounded  by 
a  stupid  and  confused  horde  of  troops,  whose  nom- 
inal leaders  lacked  the  sense  to  see  that  they  were  in 
aculde  sac,  commanded  from  every  side  by  the  fire 
*of  their  enemies.  To  remain  where  they  were  meant 
total  destruction.  It  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to 
extricate  the  rabble  into  which  the  Tory  party  had 
degenerated  from  a  hoi)eless  impasse,  aBd  to  lead 
them  out  into  a  new  field,  where  they  could  fight 
with  a  chance  of  success.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  had  to  do  the  best  he  could.  He  had  to  make  the 
dolts  around  him  recognize  their  position,  and  to  do 
that  he  had  to  establish  his  right  to  command.  This 
he 'did  by  such  means  as  lay  ready  to  his  hand ;  nor 
must  those  who  will  the  end  be  too  squeamish  as  to 
the  road  thither.  He  found  the  Conservative  party 
like  a  timid  and  fractious  child  in  the  hands  of  old 
bathing-women  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  who  were  trying  to  induce  it  to  take  a 
dip  in  the  rising  waters  of  Democracy—**  a  toe  at  a 
time,  my  little  dear."  Lord  Randolph  took  the 
squalling  brat  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  flung  it 
head  over  heels  into  the  sea.  The  action  was  sum- 
mary, and  as  the  child  survived.  Lord  Randolph  con- 
sidered his  justification  was  complete. 

"KILLING  THE  COW  TO  SAVE  ITS  LIFE." 

There  might  be  more  said  in  defence  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's policy  if  he  had  even  pretended  that  he  wished 
to  save  the  i)arty  in  order  to  enable  it  to  defend 
what  was  still  tenable  in  its  programme.  (Jnfortu- 
nately,  as  there  is  nothing  sacred  to  a  sapper,  so  Lord 
Randolph  succeeded  in  giving  the  impression  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  British  Constitution  or  the 
British  Empire  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  fling 
to  the  wolves  in  order  to  carry  an  election.  If  only 
his  would-be  followers  could  have  felt  that  he  be- 
lieved in  an3rthing,  it  might  have  been  different.  But 
they  could  not.    And  if  for  a  moment  they  persuaded 
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themselves  that  he  did,  before  the  year  was  out  ho 
would  rudely  disabuse  them  of  their  mistake. 

THE  SUPREME  DEMAQOOUE. 

Therein  he  differed  mightily  for  the  worse  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Disraeli  believed  in  the 
Jews  and,  in  a  kind  of  an  histrionic  fashion,  in  the 
British  Empire.  Lord  Randolph  had  no  Jews  to  be- 
lieve in,  and  of  his  devotion  to  the  Empire  the  less 
said  the  better.  He  professed,  no  doubt,  to  believe  in 
nearly  everything.  But  when  the  time  came,  there 
yras  nothing  that  he  was  not  ready  to  part  with  for  a 
consideration.  He  was  a  supreme  demagogue,  and, 
by  a  cruel  irony  of  fate,  it  was  in  the  Conservative 
party  that  this  demagogue  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  Conservative  party  which  placed  itself  under  his 
orders  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

II. 

Apart  from  moral  considerations,  looking  at  his 
career  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  in- 
terest, it  is  full  of  fascination.  To  begin  with.  Lord 
Randolph  was  young,  and  there  is  a  perennial  charm 
in  youth.  Then  he  never  did  exactly  what  any  one 
expected,  and  there  is  a  constant  interest  excited  by 
the  unforeseen.  He  played  with  heavy  stakes,  and 
something  of  the  thrill  of  the  gambler  is  communf- 
cated  to  the  most  unconcerned  onlooker.  Even  his 
bitterest  opponents  felt  that  there  was  in  him  a  latent 
XX)ssibility  of  greatness  not  yet  realized,  which  un- 
fortunately was  never  realized.  Then  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  natural  hereditary  intellectual  gift 
in  him  which,  combined  with  his  extreme  vivacity 
and  alertness,  made  him  a  power  in  debate.  The 
'  quickness  and  precision  with  which  he  would  seize  a 
point  of  parliamentary  procedure,  the  energy  ^th 
which  he  threw  himself  into  every  controversy  as  it 
arose,  the  inaaudance  and  audacity  which  distin- 
guished him  on  the  platform  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  made  him  for  some  few  years  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  in  many  quarters  the  most  popular 
politician  on  the  boards.  But  it  was  a  popularity 
as  of  thcw  star  comique  of  the  music-hall,  or  of 
the  stage  hero  of  the  drama.  Lord  Randolph  played 
to  his  gallery.  It  was  a  vulgar  gallery.  But  it  was 
a  noisy  one,  and  the  thunder  of  its  applause  drowned 
the  mild  protests  of  those  who  preferred  less  of  the 
bill-poster  in  their  politics. 

The  career  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  omitting 
the  early  years  when  he  served  Lord  Rosebery  as  fag 
at  Eton,  and  his  university  days,  divides  itself  into 
three  parts.  The  first,  from  1874  to  1880,  was  of  ob- 
scurity ;  the  second,  from  1880  to  1886,  of  rapid  rise 
to  the  first  position,  which  he  seized  and  kept  for  a 
few  short  months ;  the  third,  and  the  most  melan- 
choly of  all,  was  the  period  of  decadence  and  decom- 
position, which  has  been  closed  by  death. 

A  SWITCHBACK  U>EAL  OF  LIFE. 

No  guiding  principle  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered 
binding  these  three  periods  into  one  whole,  save  that 
of  following  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  moment. 


Lord  Randolph's  politics  revolved  constantly  round 
Lord  Randolph's  person.  He  had  no  steady  purpoee 
in  life  save  that  of  amusing  himself.  Like  the  favor- 
ite heroines  in  modem  fiction,  he  spent  his  life  in 
search  of  thrills,  and  he  got  what  he  sought.  Whether 
in  the  coulisses  of  the  Gaiety,  on  the  racecourse,  in 
foreign  travel,  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary lobby,  he  was  always  the  same — a  man  more 
or  less  blasi  with  excitement,  always  on  the  look  out 
for  fresh  stimulant.  In  the  end  the  over-stimulated 
nerve  failed,  paralysis  supervened,  and  he  died. 
But  he  had  lived  his  life ;  he  had  made  of  his  exist- 
ence one  long  switchback  excursion  of  rapidly  recur- 
ring excitements. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  IN  POLITICS. 

When  we  try  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  contriba- 
tion  to  the  national  life  we  can  put  into  the  credit 
side  of  the  account  the  extent  to  which  he  revived  the 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  IN  1868. 


somewhat  waning  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  youth. 
Political  life  in  England  when  he  entered  it  had 
passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  old  or  middle- 
aged  men.  The  greybeards  were  supreme  every- 
where. Nowadays,  with  Mr.  Balfour  supreme  in  one 
party  and  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  other,  the  hand  of 
the  old  men  no  longer  oppresses  the  imagination  and 
chills  the  ambition  of  the  rising  generation.  When 
Randolph  arose  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  tradition 
was  crystallizing  into  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians that  no  man  could  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  until 
he  had  completed  his  half  a  century.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's appointment  was  synchronous  with  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's advent  on  the  stage  as  an  active  performer. 
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HIS  ATTACK  ON  THE  O.  O.  M. 

Another  service  which  Lord  Randolph  rendered  was 
mnch  more  invidious,  but  not  less  significant.  After 
the  General  Election  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
achieved  a  position  which  practically  made  him  su- 
preme pontiff  of  modem  -politics.  Alike  in  age,  in 
experience,  in  achievements,  in  personal  character, 
and  in  intellectual  equipment,  he  was  without  a 
rival  and  without  a  peer.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
elected  under  his  auspices  and  in  response  to  the 
Midlothian  trumpet  blast,  Mr.  Gladstone  soared  like 
an  eagle.  The  fear  of  him  and  the  awe  of  his  pres- 
ence was  felt  even  more  strongly  by  his  opponents 
than  by  his  supporters.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
speak  with  their  enemy  in  the  gate,  they  did  so  with 
iMted  breath  and  whispering  humbleness.  In  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  subservient  members.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  suddenly  stood  up,  and  in  the 
most  insolent  fashion  chaffed  and  challenged  the 
great  Panjandrum  to  a  bout  of  fisticuffs.  The 
andadty  of  it  first  startled,  and  then  amused  the 
onlookers.  It  was  as  if  some  upstart  little  ban- 
tam but  fresh  from  the  egg  were  to  challenge  to 
a  deadly  combat  some  great  old  cock  of  the  game 
whose  spurs  were  dyed  purple-black  with  the  blood  of 
his  most  formidable  rivals.  Landseer's  **  Dignity  and 
Impudence  '*  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  impu- 
dence of  Lord  Randolph,  who  sauntered  nonchalantly 
up  to  the  Grand  Old  Man,  tweaked  his  nose  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  the  fight.  Lord  Randolph  did  it  and 
survived.  The  Grand  Old  Man  met  the  impudent 
young  man  in  many  an  encounter,  and  did  not  always 
escape  without  punishment.  Lord  Randolph's  style 
was  not  of  the  best.  He  often  hit  low.  There  was  a 
loud  brassy  air  about  him,  but  he  stood  up  when 
others  laid  down,  he  struck  back  when  others  shrank 
away.  He  always  showed  fight.  "Who's afraid?" 
crowed  the  little  chanticleer.  "  Have  at  him  again  t '' 
And  BO  he  did,  until  at  last,  chiefly  by  dint  of  Lord 
Randolph's  audadty  and  pertinacity,  Mr.  Gladstone 
lost  much  of  his  nimbus  of  unapproachable  divinity 
and  was  recognized  once  more  as  a  mortal  man  among 
mortal  men.  There  was  much  that  was  pathetic  and 
something  that  was  very  sad,  almost  revolting,  in  the 
process,  but  on  the  whole  it  tended  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  the 
crushed  individuality  of  the  cowering  crowd  of  con- 
temporary politicians. 

TOBT  OR  RADIOAL? 

There  is  yet  another  service  which  Lord  Randolph 
rendered  bis  country.  He  did  much,  perhaps  more 
tium  most  men,  to  smash  up  the  old  hide  bound  tra- 
ditions of  parties.  He  put  the  old  Tory  creed  into 
the  melting  pot,  and  recast  the  Conservatism  of  his 
contemporaries  in  a  Democratic  mould.  If  at  any 
time  between  1874  and  1880  any  one  had  drawn  up 
the  following  programme,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  would  have  been  suspected 
of  being  its  author? 

1.  hi  Foreign  Politics,  non-intervention. 

2.  With  Russia.    Friendship  and  good  understanding. 
8.  Beduction  of  Army  and  Navy  expenditure. 


4.  Household  suffraice  in  th^  ConntieB. 

5.  Equal  Electoral  Districts. 

6.  For  Quarter  Sessions  democratic  elective  Coundls. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Duet. 

8.  Creation  of  London  County  Council. 

9.  Routing  out  of  Dublin  Castle. 

10.  Peasant  proprietorship  in    Ireland  by  State  Pur- 

chase. 

11.  Free  Education. 

There  was  not  a  single  member  of  that  old  parlia- 
ment but  would  have  declared  this  programme  could 
not  possibly  have  emanated  from  any  one  but  a  very 
advanced  Radical  politician.  Yet  it  was  the  pro- 
gramme which  Lord  Randolph  adopted  as  his  own, 
and  ultimately  forced  upon  the  **  old  gang,'*  as  he 
used  to  describe  the  official  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BISMARCK. 

Prince  Bismarck*s  success  dazzled  Lord  Randolph's 
imagination ;  and  he  believed  that  as  the  German 


IN  1880. 

statesman  contrived  to  reconcile  Conservative  Imperi- 
alism with  universal  suffrage,  so  he  might  create  and 
guide  an  English  Conservative  party  on  democratic 
lines.  But  he  reckoned  without  himself— a  fatal 
omission.  Of  these  things— the  belittling  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  Conservative 
ideals— it  is  enough  to  say  they  must  needs  come,  but 
woe  to  those  by  whom  they  come.  The  task  of  deni- 
grating a  great  and  illustrious  statesman  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  hardly  one  of  which  a  n:ian  can 
be  proud ;  it  certainly  is  not  a  task  to  which  any 
noble  soul  can  devote  itself  with  jovial  exuberance 
of  enthusiasm.  Neither  is  the  abandonment  of  all 
the  cherished  faiths  of  one's  party  a  particularly 
cheerful  occupation.  Still,  if  Lord  Randolph  had 
been  able  to  appreciate  what  he  was  doing  he  could 
never  have  done  it.  Nature  seems  to  have  her  bhang 
with  which  she  fits  her  appointed  instruments  for 
running  amok. 
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HIS  VIEWS  ABOUT  IRELAND. 

Another  thing  that  deserves  to  be  counted  to  Lord 
Randolph  for  righteonsnees  was  the  extent  to  which 
he  contributed  to  Home  Rule  by  his  coUoquing  with 
Mr.  Pamell.  Adversity  makes  strange  bedfellows, 
and  in  the  Parliament  of  1880  these  two  men.  each  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  resolute  faction,  found  many 
opxK'Ttunities  of  exchanging  ideas  and.  of  arranging 
for  nntual  help.  The  son  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lore.  Randolph  had  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes 
to  foel  much  reverence  for  the  outwardly  imposing 
fabric  of  Irish  Administration,  and  he  was  almost  the 
only  Conservative  member  who  practiced  and  de- 


British  Empire  which  outweighs  a  thousand  of  the 
frivolities  and  banalities  with  which  he  filled  his 
si)eeche8.  And  in  like  manner  his  visit  to  Russia,  and 
his  interview  with  the  late  Czar,  told  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  service 
which  Lord  Randolph  did  in  teaching  his  party 
sounder  views  of  £ngland*s  true  power  with  Russia 
counts  as  much  for  good  as  his  habit  of  constantly 
appealing  to  what  may  be  called  the  rowdy  music- 
hall  element  in  his  party  counted  for  evil.  For  the 
element  which  he  represented  is  the  element  that  is 
the  instrument  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  Jingo  ad- 
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LORD  RANDOLPH   DOES  HIS   LITTLE   BEST  TO   WAKE  THINGS  UP.-HB   HAS  HIS  WELL-WISHERS. 

From  Judy,  Jane  13,  1883. 


fended  the  obstruction  which  Mr.  Pamell  made  so 
jwwerful  an  engine  of  Parliamentary  influence. 

80ME  NOTES  ON  HOME  RULE. 

Lord  Randolph  led  the  Irish  to  believe  that  he  was 
prex>ared  to  go  far— very  far — ^in  the  recognition  of 
their  demands.  He  professed  himself  an  opponent  of 
Coercion — although,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  in  an  exactly  opi)06ite  sense  in 
another  quarter ;  he  advocated  an  inquiry  into  the 
Maamtrasna  murders ;  he  denounced  Dublin  Castle 
root  and  branch,  and  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  large 
concession  of  local  government.  The  action  taken 
by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  opposing  the  Batten- 
burgist  tendency  of  Lord  Salisbury  when  that  noble- 
man seemed  perilously  near  quarreling  with  Russia 
for  the  sake  of  Prince  Alexander,  was  a  service  to  the 


venturer.  Nor  would  this  mass  of  inflated  passion 
and  conceited  ignorance  be  restrained  from  clamor- 
ing for  war  by  the  fact  that  its  quondam  master  had 
placed  on  record  his  objection  to  such  an  enterprise. 

THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

Lord  Randolph  did  yeoman's  service,  in  concert 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  in  forming  the  Prim- 
rose League.  No  other  association  has  done  so  much 
to  democratize  English  society  and  to  promote  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  The  Dowager  Duchess  ' 
of  Marlborough  and  Lady  Randolph  were  foremost 
among  the  founders  of  the  League,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  acted  largely  under  his  initiative. 
He  also,  as  chairman  of  the  Conservatiye  caucus,  did 
much  to  place  that  organization  on  a  democratic 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  if 
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the  Radicals  of  1874  could  have  foreseen  what  Lord 
Randolph  did  from  1880  to  1886,  without  knowing 
who  did  it,  they  would  have  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy,  believing  that  one  of  their  own  number  had 
gained  entrance  into  the  Tory  citadel  and  was  using 
his  position  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  that  was 
distinctly  anti-Radical  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

AS  MINISTBa. 

When  Lord  Randolph  was  in  office  he  worked  hard. 
He  brought  a  fresh  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  India  Office  and  of  the  Treasury.  He 
delighted  the  officials  by  his  receptivity  and  his  in- 
dustry. He  annexed  Upper  Burmah  when  he  was 
Indian  Secretary,  and  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  prepared  a  heroic  democratic  budget, 
which  fate,  in  the  person  of  his  own  willful  caprice, 
never  allowed  him  to  introduce.  In  the  Cabinet  he 
was  imperious.  Oatside  he  believed  he  was  supreme. 
He  vetoed  Lord  Salisbury's  Battenburg  policy, 
although  it  was  the  special  business  of  the  Premier's 
own  office.  He  began  to  believe  that  the  Cabinet 
was  his  Cabinet,  and  that  its  policy  should  be  his 
policy.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  his  high  swelling 
pride  brought  him  to  destruction. 

III. 

Ehrery  one  had  known  that  there  had  been  differ- 
ences in  the  Cabinet.    But  no  one  dreamed  that  Lord 


AS  LKADER   OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  (COMMONS. 


IN  1885. 

Randolph  would  precipitate  a  crisis  about  a  question 
of  retrenchment  in  a  department  which  he  had  ex- 
pressly declared  ought  to  be  strengthened. 

HIS  RESIGNATION. 

His  reason  for  resigning  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  thus  given  in  the  London  Times 
of  December  26,  1886  : 

We  understand  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  Lord- 
ship^s  resignation  was  his  unwilliugnesB  to  burden  the 
oational  finances  with  the  sums  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  considered  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
to  be  extravagant  in  view  of  existing  financial  difficulties, 
and  not  called  for  by  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  ;  but  he 
failed  to  convince  his  two  colleagues,  who  were  supported 
in  their  demands  by  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Sooner  than  place  these  estimates  upon  his  budget,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  resigned.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  other  circumstances  have  combined  in  the 
past  few  weeks  to  make  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  regard 
his  position  in  the  Ministry  as  a  false  one.  He  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  shape  which  the  legislative  meas- 
ures for  Great  Britain  to  be  introduced  next  session  have 
assumed  after  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  They  do  not 
appear  to  him  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  conn- 
try. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  VERSION. 

The  following  statement  accurately  eml)odie8  the 
version  of  Lord  Randolph's  resignation  which  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet 
Ck>uncil  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose  on  De- 
cember 28, 1886 : 

About  ten  days  previously  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
had  informed  Lord  Salisbury  that  unless  the  total  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  estimates  were  very  considerably  re- 
duced below  the  total  of  last  year  he  would  refuse  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  to  act  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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THE  REI^IE]V  OF  REVIEWS. 


A  VERY  CRAZY  SHOT. 

Mr.  ChambbbIiAin  :  "If  he  stands  he  will  hare  the  support  of  the  Oladstonian  section/'  Lord  Salibburt:  **The 
Birmingham  Ck>naeryativee  wonld  most  certainly  be  strengthening  the  enemy  by  adopting  Randy  as  a  candidate.  I've  no 
patience  with  him  I    He  apiiears  to  me  to  be  goided  by  no  principle  whatever.''— From  Jtidy,  August  21, 1889. 


A  demand  so  serious,  backed  by  a  threat  of  resignation, 
necessitated  careful  consideration.  The  matter  was 
seriously  discussed  irith  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  the  heads  of  the  two  departments 
whose  estimates  were  assailed.  When  they  declared 
that  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  if  their  estimates  were  reduced,  and  when  Lord 
Randolph  failed  to  explain  in  what  way  such  reductions 
could  be  made  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
services,  it  was  imix)6sible  to  accede  to  his  demand  for  an 
arbitrary  and  sweeping  reduction.  The  estimates  pro- 
posed by  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  were  not 
very  large.  Lord  Salisbury's  only  fear  on  hearing  the 
sums  named  was  that  they  were  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  Empire  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  affairs. 

On  hearing  this,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  wrote  a  let- 
ter, which  the  Prime  Minister  received  on  Tuesday, 
December  21,  resigning  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  entering  into  various  arguments  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  the  public  interest  would  not  suffer 
by  the  reduction  on  which  he  insisted. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Salisbury  replied,  answering  Lord 
Randolph*s  arg^uments,  and  stating  that  he  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  the  heads  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Admiralty  the  sums  which,  after 
prolonged  consideration,  they  thought  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Least  of  all  could  he,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  refuse  the  funds  necessary  for 
defending  our  ports  and  coaling-stations,  which  was  the 
point  to  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  taken  the 
most  objection. 


Lord  Randolph  replied  by  a  letter  finally  and  formally 
tendering  his  resignation.  In  this  letter  of  resignation  he 
repeated  and  confirmed  his  complaint  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty were  extravagant  in  view  of  existing  flnanciai 
difficulties  and  not  called  for  by  the  state  of  fcn^ign 
affairs,  and  then  went  on  to  add  that  he  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  shape  which  the  legislative  measures 
for  Great  Britain  to  be  introduced  next  session  had  as- 
sumed after  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  They  did  not 
appear  to  him  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try. He  (the  Prime  Minister)  was  much  surprised  at  this, 
inasmuch  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  never  before 
all.ided  to  this  subject  to  him  in  connection  with  his  r^- 
ignation. 

That  letter  was  received  at  Hatfield  after  one  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning— only  a  few  hours  before  Lord  Salis- 
bury read  the  announcement  in  the  Tinted. 

WHAT  LORD  RANDOLPH  HOPED. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  knew  Lord  Randolph  weU,  and 
talked  with  him  much  at  Monte  Carlo,  has  given  a 
very  vivid  account  of  the  fools'  paradise  in  which 
Lord  Randolph  lived  at  that  time.    He  says  : 

From  Lord  Randolph's  point  of  view  the  letter  could 
not  have  been  better  timed,  nor  could  it  have  arrived 
more  inopportunely  for  Lord  Salisbury  than  in  the  middle 
of  a  ball  he  was  giving  at  Hatfield.  At  almost  the  same 
moment  that  Lord  Randolph  disi>atched  the  letter  he 
took  the  news  of  his  resignation  to  the  TYmes.  This  seems 
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an  extraordinary  thing  for  him  to  have  done,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  some  journalist  sees  in  it  another 
proof  of  Lord  Randolph's  nnscmpnlonsness.  Yet  it  was 
simply  Kratitnde  which  dictated  the  9tep.  Mr.  Chinnery, 
the  editor  of  the  Times  in  1880-81,  had  been  the  first  to 
declare  a  belief  in  his  ability.  Now,  at  the  height  of  his 
repntation  and  x>ower,  no  argument  drawn  from  conven- 
tion or  precedent  conld  hinder  Lord  Randolph  from  pay- 
ing his  debt ;  he  gave  the  Times  the  advantage  of  the 
astonishing  announcement,  and  the  7Yme«  devoted  two  col- 
umns to  scolding  him  for  resigning.  Yet  it  seemed  at  first 
as  if  he  had  calculated  justly  ;  the  newspapers  of  course, 
now  treat  his  resignation  as  if  it  had  been  the  acme  of 
folly,  but  they  are  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  imme- 
diately after  his  resignation,  more  than  three  out  of  every 
four  Gonservative  members  called  upon  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  renewed  their  assurances  of  support.  For 
days  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  compelled  to 
resign.  Lord  Hartington  was  brought  back  from  the 
Riviera  by  urgent  telegrams,  and  Lord  Hartington  re- 
fused to  serve  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  day  or  two  elapsed, 
and  then  we  learned  from  Lord  Salisbury's  own  lips  that 
he  was  willing  to  serve  under  Lord  Hartington  ;  but  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  refused  to  accept  even 
these  terms.  Then  every  one  felt  that  Lord  Randolph 
had  won,  and  all  day  long  the  rooms  at  Connaught  Place 
were  thronged  by  obsequious  members  of  Parliament, 
eager  to  deserve  well  of  the  new  dispenser  of  patronage. 
At  length,  in  his  despair,  Lord  Salisbury  found  help.  It 
was,  we  believe,  his  own  inspiration.  Without  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists  he  could  do  nothing  ;  he  could  get  neither 
Lord  Hartington  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Was  there  no 
one  else  ?  The  news  came  to  Lord  Randolph  at  a  lunch- 
eon party  at  Mrs. 's.    His  hostess  drew  him  aside  after 

lunch  and  asked  innocently,  *'  Have  you  heard.  Lord  Ran* 
dolph,  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  asked  Mr.  Goschen  to  be- 
come Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?"  Lord  Randolph 
smiled  and  turned  the  conversation,  and  soon  afterward 
left  the  house.  More  than  once  afterward  he  described 
the  sensations  of  that  moment.  *'  I  felt,"  he  said,  *'  as  if 
I  had  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  I  was  assured  in  my  own 
heart  that  the  news  was  true,  yet  who  could  have  fore- 
seen it  f 

That  no  doabtis  a  true  picture.  The  intensely  self- 
oonscioiis  Randolph,  who  could  not  believe  that  he 
could  be  dispensed  with,  had  forgotten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  man  who  was  to  take  his  place,  and  act- 
ually believed  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  Administration  and  remake  it  again  in  his  own 
image. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  1886. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  the  admirable  article  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Review  after  his  friend*8 
decease,  writes  with  good  feeling  and  genuine  elo- 
quence upon  the  dismal  contrast  between  the  close  of 
Lord  Randolph's  career  and  the  rocket-like  brilliance 


of  his  triumph  when  he  led  the  House  of  Commons 
.  and  almost  dominated  the  Ministry.    He  says : 

But  what  a  picture  of  him  might  be  painted,  ought  to 
be  painted  !  His  life  reminds  us  of  two  famous  pictures 
of  Rembrandt  in  the  Louvre  ;  both  of  himself,  and  both 
as  self-revealing  as  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  In  the 
one,  Rembrandt  paints  himself  as  a  young  man  full  of  life 
and  courage,  and  in  all  the  bravery  of  rich  garments  ;  the 
little  mustache  is  twirled  up  audaciously,  the  bright 
brown  eyes  are  alight  with  the  foreknowledge  of  victory. 
The  other  picture  represents  him  as  somewhere  about 
fifty,  prematurely  aged  ;  the  dress  is  untidy,  even  dirty; 
an  old  cloth  on  his  head ;  a  discolored  rag  round  his 
throat ;  the  face  heavy  and  coarse  ;  the  jowl  red  and 
lined  ;  the  mustache  draggled  ;  patches  of  red-gray  hairs 
grow  like  sedge  round  the  jaws  ;  and  the  searching 
eyes  have  become  intensely  sad— darkened,  as  it  were,  by 
the  shadow  of  inevitable  death.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  career  should  be  painted, 
period  by  period. 

▲  MELANCHOLY  END. 

Lord  Randolph,  whether  in  his  expedition  to  South 
Africa,  or  his  vain  quest  after  excitement  on  the  turf 
or  at  the  gaming  table,  is  a  melancholy  figure.  He 
had  shot  his  bolt,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  quafifed 
the  heady  wine  of  success,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  dull  and  muddy  dr^^.  .With  the  exception 
of  his  attack  on  Pigott,  he  did  nothing  worth  doing 
after  his  resignation  in  1887.  For  some  time  a  tra- 
dition of  his  prowess  lingered  around  the  wreck  of 
his  reputation.  Even  to  the  last  a  few  hoped  that 
Randolph  might  some  day  be  himself  again.  But  it 
was  impossible.  The  physical  basis  of  success  was 
sapped.  He  had  lived  fast,  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
I)enalty.  Tobacco  and  stimulants,  aided  by  more 
potent  drugs,  kept  him  going  for  a  time.  But  paraly- 
sis overtook  him.  His  speech  was  affected.  His  hear- 
ing was  dulled.  His  manners,  which  at  times  were 
extremely  brusque,  became  intolerably  rude.  But 
men  saw  and  pitied  and  forgave.  At  last  the  Dead- 
alive  left  home,  expecting  to  die  abroad.  It  was  al- 
most as  at  a  funeral  feast  that  his  friends  assembled 
at  the  farewell  banquet.  But  he  survived  long 
enough  to  be  conveyed  home  more  dead  than  alive, 
to  die  altogether,  on  January  24. 

Such  was  the  end  of  what  at  one  time  promised  to 
be  a  great  career. 

The  best  thing  about  him  was  his  devotion  to  his 
mother.  Night  after  night  he  would  go  from  the 
House  to  his  mother's  side,  nor  would  he  sleep  till  he 
had  told  her  all  the  fortunes  or  the  misfortunes  of 
the  day.  As  a  son  his  filial  affection  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  admirable. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

THE  March  number  of  McClure'8  contains  a  brief 
"lay  sermon"  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the 
signification  and  proper  observance  of  **  The  Lord's 
Day."  The  conjunction  of  such  an  author  and  such 
a  subject  is,  needless  to  say,  of  notable  interest  to 
thinking  people,~all  the  more  that  the  details  of 
Sabbath  keeping  are  now,  even  in  very  conservative 
and  sincere  minds,  becoming  steadily  susceptible  to 
broader  interpretations. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  question  of  Sabbath  keeping, 
Mr.  Gladstone  points  out,  is  that  the  necessity  of  a 
Seventh  Day  is  realized  and  welcomed  by  large  classes 
of  people  who  have  no  part  in  the  belief  of  a  revealed 
sanction  of  the  Day,  and  the  higher  motives  which 
Christianity  instills  into  its  uses. 

THE  SABBATH  FOR  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BODY. 

'*Asto  the  first  head,  we  have  a  class,  or  more 
than  a  class,  who  view  the  subject  entirely  from  the 
natural  or  secular  side,  but  who  still  believe,  with  a 
greater  or  less  vivid  clearness  of  conviction,  that  a 
periodical  day  of  rest,  which  they  reasonably  asso- 
ciate with  the  one  day  in  seven  now  become  so  ven- 
erable from  its  associations  as  well  as  its  origin,  is  a 
necessity  of  health,  as  well  for  the  brain  of  man  as 
for  the  general  fabric  of  his  body  ;  but  at  any  rate, 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  for  corporeal  health  and 
vigor  as  commonly  understood.  I  assume,  and  also 
very  strongly  believe,  this  to  be  generally  true,  al- 
though I  am  not  aware  that  the  opinion  has  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  sanitary  statistics.  It  would, 
however,  be  interesting,  if  it  were  found  practicable, 
to  test  the  question  through  the  case  of  that  limited 
proportion  of  the  British  community  who  do  not  in 
one  way  or  another  enjoy  at  the  least  some  consider- 
able amount  of  relief  from  labor,  bodily  and  mental, 
on  the  consecrated  day,  by  a  definite  exhibition  of  re- 
sults on  health,  through  comparing  their  experiences 
with  those  of  the  community  at  large.  This  idea 
seems  t«  be  largely  held  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  apart  from,  as  well  as  in  connection  with,  the 
ideas  of  religious  duty  and  of  spiritual  health.  Even 
the  most  devout  may  thus  think  and  feel  without  any 
inconsistency.  It  is  probably  both  knowledge  of,  and 
participation  in,  this  conception,  which  has  gi-eatly 
helped  the  continuance  of  Sabbath  legislation,  nay, 
the  increase  of  its  stringency,  in  the  particular  of 
public-houses,  and  the  notable  caution  and  self-re- 
straint of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  administrative 
changes  recommended  on  the  ground  of  mental 
recreation  and  improvement  for  the  people.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  firmest  believers  in  the 
Christian  character  and  obligation  of  the  day  should 
not  thankfully  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  derived 
from  alliance  with  this  secondary  but  salutary  senti- 
ment." 


FROM  THE  SEVENTH  DAY  TO  THE  FIRST. 

But  among  those  who  think  to  approach  the  Lord*s 
Day  from  the  distinctively  Christian  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  a  vast  amount  of  misconception 
and  vagueness  as  to  the  origin,  the  evolution  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Best.  '*  We  do  not  in 
due  proportion  weigh  or  measure  two  facts  which 
bear  materially  fu  the  case.  Two  changes  have 
indeed  been  imported  into  this  law ;  one  of  them  into 
its  form,  the  other  into  its  spirit.  The  first  has  been 
altered,  by  translation  of  the  commandment,  from 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first ;  the  second, 
by  imparting  to  it  a  positive  and  afitanative,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  originally  negative  and  prohibitory,  sense. 
I  am  not  aware  that  that  restricted  signification  has 
been  relaxed-:— and  it  has  certainly  been  kept  in  very 
full  view  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State  of  Eng- 
land— ^but  the  ascent  that  the  Fourth  Commandment 
of  the  Decalogue  has  made,  and  the  development  and 
expansion  that  it  has  received  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  have  not  been  so  prominently  put  for- 
ward. Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  we  have  but  im- 
perfectly grasped  what  is  implied  in  what  we 
familiarly  call  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Possibly 
there  may  have  been  a  concurring  cause  for  this 
defect  in  the  indisposition  of  many  minds,  after  the 
crisis  of  the  Beformation,  to  recognize  any  action  of 
the  Church  apart  from  the  Scripture.  It  is  difficult, 
in  a  tranquil  survey  of  the  whole'  case,  to  exclude 
from  it  some  admission  of  such  action.  But,  so  far 
as  it  has  existed,  it  has  been  in  obvious  furtherance 
of  the  mind  of  the  Bible,  and  it  may  equitably  be 
considered  not  as  raising  any  question  as  between 
clergy  and  laity,  but  as  expressing  the  harmonious 
co-oi)eration  of  the  entire  Christian  community. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SIONIFICANOB  OF  THE  CHANOB. 

"  The  seventh  day  of  the  week  has  been  deposed 
from  its  title  to  obligatory  religious  observance,  and 
its  prerogative  has  been  carried  over  to  the  first ;  under 
no  direct  precept  of  Scripture,  but  yet  with  a  Bibli- 
cal record  of  facts,  all  supplied  by  St.  John,  which 
go  far  toward  showing  that  among  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and  therefore  from  apostolic  times,  the 
practice  of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  has 
been  continuously  and  firmly  established.  The  Chris- 
tian community  took  upon  itself  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  Jewish  ordinance ;  but  this  was  with  a  view  to 
giving  larger  effect  to  its  spiritual  purpose.  The 
seventh  day  had  been  ordained  as  the  most  appropri- 
ate, according  to  the  Decalogue,  for  commemorating 
the  old  creation.  The  advent  of  our  Lord  intro- 
duced us  to  a  chain  of  events,  by  which  alone  the 
benefits  of  the  old  creation  were  secured  to  us,  to- 
gether with  the  yet  higher  benefits  of  the  new.  The 
series  of  these  events  culminated  in  the  Besurrection. 
With  the  Besurrection  began  for  the  Saviour  Himself 
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a  rest  from  all  that  was  painful  in  the  process  of  re- 
demption, as  on  the  seventh  day  there  had  begnn  a 
rest  from  the  constructive  labors  that  had  brought 
the  visible  world  into  eidstence  and  maturity. 

•*  The  seventh  day  was  the  festival  of  the  old  life, 
accompanied  with  an  exemption  from  its  divinely 
appointed  burdens.  The  first  day  was  the  festival  of 
the  new  life,  and  was  crowned  with  its  constant  and 
joyous  exercise.  The  ordinances  of  joint  worship 
exhibit  one  particular  form  of  that  exercise.  The  act 
of  the  Church  or  Christian  community  in  altering  the 
day  was  founded  on  this  broad  and  solid  analogy ; 
and  was  also,  as  has  been  said,  warranted  by  the 
evidence  of  apostolic  practice. 

WHAT  ACTUAL  OBSERVANCE  IS  DUB? 

*•  There  remains  the  further  question,  What  is  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  religious  observance  due 
to  it  ?  Is  it,  apart  from  works  of  charity  and  neces- 
sity, which  I  set  aside  and  cover  by  an  assumption  all 
along,  the  setting  aside  of  worldly  business,  either  in 
part  or  altogether?  Is  it  an  attendance  on  public 
worship,  in  quantity  penuriously  admitted,  frugally 
and  jealously  doled  out  ?  Is  the  demand  of  duty,  is 
tiie  religious  appetite  satisfied,  by  the  resort  (be  it 
more  punctual  or  less)  to  a  single  service,  by  thus 
becoming  what  an  old  friend  of  mine  wittily  calls 
*  a  oncer ; '  or  can  our  bounty  stand  the  drain  on  atten- 
tion, and  on  available  hours,  of  two  regular  services 
of  the  Church?  Are  we  to  deal  with  the  question 
how  much  of  the  Lord*s  Day  shall  be  given  to  service 
associated  with  its  name  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
commander  of  a  capitulating  fortress  deals  with  the 
incoming  force,  when  he  works  for  a  maximum  of 
indulgence,  a  minimum  of  concession,  and  tempers 
his  thrift  only  by  a  prudent  care  to  avoid  a  rupture? 
Or,  if  the  question  be  not  too  audacious,  is  all  this 
hagglu^K  ^^'^  huxtering  upon  quantities  and  portions 
beside  the  purpose,  and  is  there  not  open  to  us,  for 
the  determination  of  all  controversy  and  for  marking 
out  the  lines  of  duty.  *  a  more  excellent  way  '—a  way 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  embarking  on  any  voyage  of 
fanciful  investigation,  but  simply  by  examining  the 
first  elements  of  the  case  ? 

THAT  WHICH  18  PROPER  TO  THE  SABBATH. 

♦*  The  question  for  the  Christian  is  not  how  much 
of  the  Lord's  Day  shall  we  give  to  service  directly  di- 
vine. If  there  be  any  analogous  question  it  is, 
rather.  How  much  of  it  shall  we  withhold  ?  A  sugges- 
tion to  which  the  answer  obviously  is,  as  much,  and 
as  much  only,  as  is  required  by  necessity  and  by 
charity  or  mercy.  These  are  undoubtedly  terms  of  a 
certain  elasticity,  but  they  are  quite  capable  of  suffi- 
cient interpretation  by  honest  intention  and  an  en- 
hghtened  conscience.  If  it  be  said  that  religious 
services  are  not  suited  for  extension  over  the  whole 
day,  and  could  only  lead  to  exhaustion  and  reaction, 
I  would  reply  that  the  business  of  religion  is  to  raise 
up  our  entire  nature  mto  the  image  of  God,  and  that 
this,  properly  considered,  is  a  large  employment— so 
large  that  it  might  be  termed  as  having  no  bounds. 


But  the  limit  will  be  best  determined  by  maintaining 
a  true  breadth  of  distinction  between  the  idea  of  the 
new  life  and  the  work  of  the  old.  All  that  admits 
the  direct  application  of  the  new  spirit,  all  that  most 
vividly  brings  home  to  us  the  presence  of  GK>d,  all 
that  savors  most  of  emancipation  from  this  earth 
and  its  biscentum  catence,  is  matter  truly  proper  to 
the  Lord^s  Day,  and  what  it  is  in  each  case  the 
rectified  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  must  deter- 
mine. What  is  essential  is  that  to  the  new  life 
should  belong  the  flower  and  vigor  of  the  day.  We 
are  bom  on  each  Lord's  Day  morning  into  a  new 
climate,  a  new  atmosphere ;  and  in  that  new  atmo- 
sphere (so  to  speak),  by  the  law  of  a  renovated  nature, 
the  lungs  and  heart  of  the  Christian  life  should  spon- 
taneously and  continuously  drink  in  the  vital  air. 

THE  SIX  DATS  ARE  NOT  COMMON  NOR  UNCLEAN. 

**  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  disparages  the  Christian  life  of  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  A  fatal  objection,  if  only  the  fact 
were  so.  But  I  believe  that,  if  we  search  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  it  is  found  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reach  any  other  firm  foundation  for  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  counter  idea  is  to  give  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day  to  work  associated  with 
the  new  life  and  to  withhold  the  rest.  On  what 
authority,  what  groundwork  of  principle,  does  such 
an  idea  rest  for  its  warrant  ?  There  is  no  allocation 
of  a  portion,  of  a  quantum^  of  time  weekly  for  such  a 
purpose,  conmianded  in  the  Old  Testament,  none  in 
the  New,  none  in  the  known  practice  and  tradition 
of  the  Church.  Would  it  not  seem  that  this  plan 
savors  of  will- worship,  rather  than  the  other  ?  The 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Diqt  by  spiritual  service 
rests,  in  its  inner  soul  and  meaning,  not  on  a  mere 
injunction,  but  on  a  principle." 

It  might  have  been  more  immediately  attractive  to 
the  world  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  his  personal  ar- 
gument pro  or  con  the  concrete  which  people  do  or  do 
not  do  on  the  Sabbath — driving,  concert  going,  novel 
reading,  traveling ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  descend  to  this  little  lapse  of  dignity,  even 
under  cover  of  sermonising.  It  is  sufficiently  edifying 
to  hear  his  generalities, — ^for  their  own  and  for  his 
sake,  and  we  have  quoted  the  gist  of  his  matter,  with 
careful  avoidance  of  the  punctilious  references  to 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  E^ly  Church  Fathers, 
which  the  very  grand  old  man  and  scholar  appends 
with  much  gusto.         

AccORDiNa  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Conqueror^  the  official  organ  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  there  are  now 
258  institutions  in  operation  as  parts  of  G^eral 
Booth's  scheme,  189  of  which  are  outside  of  €h*eat 
Britain.  The  total  number  of  officers  engaged  is 
1,099,  of  whom  694  labor  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
number  of  slum  posts  is  82  ;  of  rescue  homes,  55 ;  of 
ex-criminals*  homes,  10 ;  of  food  and  (or)  shelter 
depots.  58  ;  of  labor  bureaus,  24 ;  of  labor  factories, 
28,  and  of  farm  colonies,  6. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


THE  ECONOMISTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  duty  which  teachers  of  economics  owe  to  the 
general  public  is  ably  set  forth  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Macvane,  of  Harvard,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  These  professed 
instructors  in  economic  truth  are  doing  too  little, 
Professor  Macvane  thinks,  to  guide  public  thought  on 
those  political  questions  which  relate  to  economic 
policy.  The  voters  receive  little  if  any  effective  aid 
from  the  class  in  the  community  most  competent  to 
give  expert  help  in  arriving  at  the  true  solution  of 
these  problems. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  OUR  ECONOMISTS. 

"  There  are,  I  suppose,  two  reasons  for  the  silence 
of  the  economists.  First,  the  fact  that  the  questions 
under  discussion  have  become  party  issues.  College 
teachers  fear  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to 
powerful  party  organizations. — not,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  of  fearing  damage  to  their  personal  interests, 
but  fearing  ill  effects  for  the  institutions  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Large  and  influential  sections  of 
the  community  may  be  arrayed  in  hostility  against 
our  seats  of  higher  learning.  Possible  students  may 
be  kept  from  attending ;  possible  gifts  and  endow- 
ments may  be  withheld.  These  are  thoroughly 
worthy  considerations.  If  they  were  well  founded, 
they  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  condusive.  But,  for  one, 
I  believe  they  are  not  well  founded.  They  imply  a 
Teproach  to  the  American  educational  spirit  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  unwarranted.  Americans  admire 
courage,  and  despise  the  lack  of  it.  Their  faith  in  the 
value  of  higher  educational  institutions  and  their 
readiness  to  provide  endowments  for  them  will  not  be 
increased  by  a  suspicion  that  the  professors  withhold 
their  best  counsel  from  the  public  for  fear  of  giving 
offense  to  some  part  of  the  public.  Even  if  it  be 
granted  that  aggressive  frankness  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessors of  economics  would  array  some  intolerant 
persons  against  the  colleges,  the  loss  would  be  less 
fatal  than  the  loss  of  credit  for  candor  and  courage. 
Besides,  any  losses  in  certain  quarters,  due  to  coura- 
geous maintenance  of  economic  truth,  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  offset  by  gains  in  other  quarters. 
The  colleges  have  less  reason  to  fear  the  hostility  of  a 
few  than  the  indifference  or  contempt  of  the  many. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  even  the  most  vigorous  par- 
ticipation by  college  teachers  in  the  popular  discus- 
sion of  economic  questions  could  ever,  in  this  free 
republic,  result  in  damage  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 


The  other  reason  mentioned  by  Professor  Macvane 
as  having  a  possible  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
teachers  of  economics  is  the  fact  that  their  views  are* 
on  the  whole,  pretty  well  known  already,  through 
their  books ;  but  the  Professor  takes  his  fellow  econo- 
mists to  task  for  faulty  methods  of  instruction. 

"The  method  of  the  books  is  excellent  from  a 
logical  standpoint ;  but  its  merit  is  chiefly  logical. 
If  the  great  thing  be  to  unfold  economic  principles  in 
an  orderly  and  philosophic  manner,  the  object  has 


undoubtedly  been  attained.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
great  world  is  little  able  to  appreciate  logical  sym- 
metry. Men  are  proud  of  their  reasoning  faculty ; 
but  they  do  not  trust  it  far.  The  animal  instinct  to 
go  by  observation,  or  supposed  obcervation,  is  strong 
enough  in  most  men  to  overbear  the  mere  reasoning 
faculty.  Perfection  of  logical  form  may  be  th« 
worst  possible  form  for  carrying  conviction  to  t^ 
popular  mind.  Our  standard  economic  treatises,  if 
regarded  as  instruments  of  public  education,  have  no 
small  share  of  this  faulty  perfection.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  a  steady  eye  toward  logical  system  rather 
than  practical  usefulness.  They  appeal  to  the  studi- 
ous few  rather  than  to  the  general  mass  of  men. 
The  industrial  organization  is,  so  to  say,  studied  an- 
atomically :  each  part  or  phase  has  it  own  separate 
treatment.  Abstraction  is  steadily  made  of  every- 
thing that  is  logically  irrelevant  to  the  precise  point 
in  hand.  The  result  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  gain  in 
clearness  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  task  of  compre- 
hending the  doctrine.  But  there  the  gain  ends,  and 
the  practical  difficulty  begins. 

"  Political  economy  is  an  excellent  mental  gymnas- 
tic ;  but  that,  surely,  is  but  an  incident.  Its  real 
mission  is  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  their  industrial 
interests,  and,  when  we  ask  how  well  it  is  succeeding 
in  this  mission,  the  answer  has  to  be  rather  despond- 
ent. The  cause  of  the  failure  is,  no  doubt,  prima- 
rily the  gpreat  natural  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  but  I 
think  experience  shows  that  the  effort  to  attain  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  by  the  anatomical  method  gives 
rise  to  a  second  difficulty  more  formidable  than  the 
first.  This  is  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  the  doc- 
trine, when  mastered,  applies  to  the  complex  hurly- 
burly  of  actual  affairs." 

REGARD  FOR  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties.  Professor  Macvane  de- 
mands nothing  less  than  *'  the  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  form  of  presentation,  together  with  the 
tangled  array  of  refinements  and  subtleties  which 
have  converted  economics  into  a  sort  of  scholastic 
philosophy."  Recognizing  the  truth  that  the  ordi- 
nary business  man  will  insist  on  having  his  political 
economy  in  practical  form,  for  ready  use,  or  not  at 
all,  onr  writer  affirms  that  the  new  treatment  of  the 
subject  must  pay  much  more  attention  to  immediate 
and  temporary  effects  of  economic  changes  than  the 
traditional  method  has  paid.  "Economists  might 
probably  do  much  toward  winning  business  men^s 
confidence  for  economic  doctrine  if  they  made  more 
effort  to  accommodate  their  instruction  to  the  busi- 
ness atmosphere."  In  the  matter  of  protective 
tariffs,  for  example,  Professor  Macvane  holds  that 
economists  should  give  **  frank  and  full  recognition 
to  whatever  of  seeming  benefit  a  newly  imposed  tariff 
brings  to  business.  Doing  that,  they  would  probably 
gain  a  more  friendly  hearing  for  their  demonstration 
that,  as  a  permanent  institution,  a  protective  tariff  is 
injurious  and  burdensome  to  all  concerned,  especially 
so  if  this  demonstration  be  worked  out,  as  I  think  it- 
may  be,  on  thoroughly  practical  lines.** 
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PENOLOGY  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

A  VALUABLE  comparative  stndj  of  American 
and  European  methods  of  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals is  presented  by  Dr.  Samnel  J.  Barrows  in  the 
February  Arena,  The  paper  embodies  the  results  of 
a  tour  of  obeenration  in  1898,  in  which  representative 
prisons  of  England,  Prance,  G^ermany,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary and  Greece  were  visited  and  inspected.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Barrows  are  interesting. 

'*  On  the  large  subject  of  prison  administration  the 
tone  of  the  best  prisons  in  Europe  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  best  prisons  in  this  country.  Prison 
discipline  here  has  been  weakened  by  political  inter- 
ference and  demagoguery.  Discipline  in  Germany 
and  in  England  is  more  even  and  more  strict.  Yet  it 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  European  prisons 
are  much  more  severe  in  methods  than  our  own  and 
that  whatever  advantage  they  have  comes  mainly 
from  this  feature.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  penologists 
there  and  here  than  that  extreme  severity  or  brutality 
of  any  sort  does  not  produce  the  best  results.  A 
prison  discipline  may  be  strict,  exacting,  uniform, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  and  humane.  No- 
where in  Europe  have  I  found  a  discipline  so  thor- 
ough, and  one  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  so 
many  incentives  to  the  prisoner,  as  in  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory of  New  York.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  managers  of  every  reformatory  I  visited  re- 
garded this  as  a  model.    .    .    . 

**  In  England  and  on  the  continent  the  method  of 
commutation  of  sentences  has  been  generally  adopted ; 
that  is,  a  sentence  for  a  definite  number  of  years  is 
reduced  according  to  a  certain  scale  by  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  xnisoner.  This  system  is  in  vogue  in 
a  number  of  our  own  states.  As  to  a  system  of  pro- 
bation I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  that  in  use  in 
Massachusetts,  where  a  large  number  of  first  offend- 
ers are  released  on  probation  and  officers  are  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  to  examine  and  take  charge 
of  such  cases.    .    .    . 

OONVICr   LABOR. 

"  As  in  this  country,  prison  labor  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  abroad.  The  labor  system  is 
the  weak  side  of  the  otherwise  strong  system  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  fiy  wheel. 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  may  fulfill  the 
sentence  by  turning  the  crank  of  a  fly  wheel  so  many 
thousand  revolutions  registered  on  an  indicator.  None 
of  the  prison  officials  with  whom  I  spoke  favored  this 
plan.  It  cannot  be  called  thrifty  for  the  prisoner  or 
for  the  pri^n.  Nearly  every  application  of  labor  for 
productive  pmposes  in  England  is  in  making  articles 
for  the  government.  Everything  used  in  the  army 
and  navy,  in  the  post  office  and  other  departments, 
that  can  be  made  in  prison  is  made  there.  Hand 
labor  is  chiefly  used,  but  this  work  is  of  but  little  use 
in  educating  the  prisoner  for  outside  labor.  It  is 
strange  that  English  labor  agitators,  so  generally  in- 
telligent in  regard  to  industrial  and  economic  ques- 
tions, are  so  easily  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
prisoners  who  labor  for  the  government  are  removed 


from  the  arena  of  competition.  The  indifference  to 
productive  labor  in  England  makes  the  system  an 
exx>ensive  one. 

*'  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than 
that  which  assumes  that  the  prison  which  pajns  all 
expenses  is  the  best  one  or  the  cheapest.  In  some  of 
our  states  the  determination  of  legislators  that  prisons 
shall  be  self-supporting  has  been  a  barrier  to  reform. 
The  prison  is  cheapest  financiaUy,  as  well  as  best 
ethically,  which  succeeds  in  reforming  the  largest 
number  of  prisoners.    .    .    . 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

'*  In  regard  to  capital  punishment  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  death  penalty,  as  shown  above, 
is  in  force  in  all  but  three  of  our  states,  and  in  some 
of  them  not  only  for  murder,  but  for  arson,  may- 
hem, rape  and  burglary,  it  has  been  stricken  from 
the  codes  of  several  European  countries.  Capital 
punishment  for  ordinary  homicides  has  been  abolished 
in  Russia  for  more  than  a  century,  although  it  is 
still  the  punishment  of  treason.  In  1874  it  was  abol- 
ished in  Switzerland ;  permission  to  restore  it  was 
given  to  the  cantons  in  1879,  but  up  to  1890  no  canton 
had  availed  itself  of  the  permission.  Holland  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  in  1870,  Italy  in  1889,  Portu- 
gal in  1867.  Facts  collected  by  Mr.  William  Tallack, 
of  the  Howard  Association  of  London,  show  that  in 
most  of  those  countries  capital  punishment  had  long 
ceased  to  exist  de  facto  before  it  was  abolished  de  jure. 
The  general  testimony  is  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease of  murders  in  any  of  these  countries  since  such 
abolition. 

*'  Again  it  appears  that  in  countries  where  the 
death  penalty  exists  the  number  of  executions  for 
murder  is  very  small.  In  Austria  the  average  is  4 
per  cent,  on  convictions,  in  Prussia  less  than  8  per 
cent.;  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  there  is  one 
execution  in  every  twenty  sentences  for  murder.  In 
England,  out  of  672  committed  for  willful  murder,  299 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  while  878 
were  either  acquitted  or  found  insane ;  of  the  299 
condemned,  to  death,  145,  nearly  one  half,  had  their 
sentences  commuted. 

8UQOBBTBD  REFORMS. 

'^  As  a  result  of  this  comparative  study,  the  peno- 
logical reforms  and  improvements,  which  seem  to  be 
needed  in  this  country,  are  the  improvement  of  jails ; 
the  abolition  of  the  lease  system  ;  the  extension  of 
the  reformatory  plan;  the  adoption  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  with  the  parole  system ;  the  [ex- 
tension of  the  probation  system  both  for  youths  and 
adults,  as  in  Massachusetts ;  work  for  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  jail  on  short  sentences ;  a  higher  grade  of 
prison  officers  ;  the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system  in 
relation  to  prison  management;  an  allowance  to 
prisoners  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  their  families ;  the  extension 
of  manual  education  and  industrial  schools  among 
preventive  measures,  and  the  organization  of  societies 
for  aiding  discharged  convicts,  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  procuring  them  employment." 
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THE  NEW  PULPIT. 

OLD-FASHIONED  people  are  likely  to  be  shocked 
by  the  lively  way  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
modem  preacher's  relations  to  modem  life  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  North  American  Review  by  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Haweis.  His  conception  of  the  pulpites  function 
includes  about  everything  in  our  highly  organized 
fin  de  Slide  existence. 

**  What  a  sphere  there  is  open  to  the  preacher  of  the 
coming  day  I 

**  He  may  not  b^  a  politician,  but  he  hunts  poli- 
ticians ;  nor  an  expert  m  dancing,  but  he  knows 
when  dancing  is  devilish  ;  nor  a  playwright,  but  he 
can  tell  a  good  play  from  a  bad ;  nor  a  novelist,  but 
he  judges  the  tendency  of  fiction  ;  nor  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, but  he  estimates  the  importance  of  scientific 
discovery  to  moral  order,  and  he  ought  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  about  its  relation  to  the  occult,  for 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  him  and  to 
everybody  else  whether  or  not  in  these  days  a  possi- 
bilily,  a  hope,  or  even  a  faith  in  a  life  after  death  is 
ever  to  be  converted  into  a  scientific  certainty.    .    . 

**  If  only  the  preacher  knew  it,  the  whole  world 
belongs  to  him.  The  time  is  past  when  he  need  knot 
his  discourse  with  texts.  If  he  leaves  a  few  out  no 
one  will  miss  them,  any  more  than  Bible  readers 
notice  the  entire  omission  of  the  word  *  Qod  '■  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 


whole  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  would  barely  make 
up  two  good-sized  Indian  districts :  the  country  never 
could  have  supported  a  larger  population  than  it  does 
now." 


HAVE  THE  HEBREWS  BEEN  OVERRATED? 
*     A  NCIENT  Religions  before  the  Great  Anno 

/x  Domini"  are  classified  and  criticised  by  a 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review  from  the  Christian 
standpoint. 

Judaism,  he  argues,  is  only  one  of  the  factors  of 
Christianity  :  '  *  An  importance,  during  the  centuries 
of  European  ignorance,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  they  never  deserved.  Compare  their 
tiny  geographical  area,  and  few  millions  of  popula- 
tion, with  India,  or  China ;  had  they  been  geographi- 
cally adjacent  to  India,  they  wotdd  never  have  been 
heard  of :  their  sovereigns  were  never  more  than  petty 
rajahs,  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Basin  of 
the  Nile,  or  of  the  Euphrates ;  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt  teem  with  memorials  of  past  greatness;  so 
does  the  country  of  the  Hittites  :  only  one  inscription 
is  attributed  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  in  arts,  nor 
science,  nor  power,  did  they  prevail  The  Hebrew 
people  never  attained  power  among  nations,  or  nu- 
merical influence  ;  they  have  left  behind  no  great 
monuments,  or  inscriptions,  though  they  must  have 
been  aware  that  their  neighbors,  and  occasional 
rulers,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylon- 
ians, the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were 
doing  so,  even  in  their  own  Syrian  land  on  the  rocks 
of  the  River  Ad6nis.  So  sinall  is  the  geographical 
area  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews,  that, 
when  some  years  ago  I  stood  upon  Mount  G^rizim,  I 
could  take  in  at  one  view  the  Mediterranean,  Mount 
Hermon,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  mountains 
which  surround  the  Dead  Sea.    To  my  judgment  the 


WHAT  IS  JUDAISM? 

MR.  ELLINGER,  editor  of  the  Menarah,  dis- 
cusses in  his  monthly  the  question,  "  What  Is 
Jildaism  ?"  summing  up  his  article  as  follows : 

"  Judaism's  base,  Judaism's  fundamental  root, 
need  not  be  reformed,  cannot  be  reformed.  If  it  is 
anything  at  all,  it  must  be  as  eternal  as  the  heaven 
itself.  The  Jew  who  kneels  at  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem's temple,  and  prays  for  its  restoration,  the  Jew 
who  recites  his  Shema  Israel  in  a  German,  an  En- 
glish, a  French,  a  Polish,  a  Russian  or  an  Indian 
synagogue,  confessess  the  same  faith  as  the  modem 
American  Jew  who  sits  in  the  temple  without  head 
covering  and  reads  his  English  prayer  because  he 
does  not  know  the  Hebrew.  The  Jew  who  no  longer 
knows  in  America  what  a  TaXith^  a  pair  of  TefiUin  is, 
who  sits  at  a  banquet  table  without  inquiring  whether 
the  food  has  been  prepared  by  a  Jew,  is  as  much  a 
confessor  of  Judaism  as  the  man  who  religiously 
observes  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  command- 
ments, if  his  belief  in  Gt>d  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  the  Father  of  man,  who  endowed  His 
children  with  spirit  from  His  Spirit,  is  implicit,  if  he 
feels  himself  in  unison  with  his  people  in  the  past 
and  present,  to  fulfill  Israel's  mission,  by  observing 
the  moral  laws  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  sages,  and 
glorifies  the  name  of  Israel's  Qod  by  correct  conduct 
and  an  exemplary  li/e." 

"SOCIAL  EVOLUTION." 

THERE  is  a  very  characteristic  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  entitled  "Social  Evolu- 
tion," by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
reply  to  his  critics  as  a  mild  and  respectful  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kidd  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reply  to  his  critics,  because  there  are 
none  to  be  replied  to— none  at  least  worthy  of  the 
name.  Nor  can  there  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  he 
says.  "While  the  book  was  being  written,  and 
down  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  that  the  view  of  social  development 
therein  put  forward  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  receive  any  criticism  on  its  merits  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  its  reception  from  the  profes- 
sional exponents  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
hostile.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
the  book  appears  to  have  received,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  estimate  will  prove  to  be  not  far  from 
correct.  What  has  really  happened  is  that  the  book 
has  been  received  with  favor  by  that  large  outside 
world  in  which  the  social  instincts  are  strong  and 
deep,  and  which  has  recognized  in  it  an  echo  of  its 
own  experience  and  a  justification  of  much  which  it 
had  always  felt  and  known  to  be  true  despite  author- 
it  ttive  statements  to  the  contrary  from  recognissed 
leaders  of  thought.    But  I  do  not  hide  from  myself 
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that    from  this  class,   equally  with  the  other,  no 
searching  criticism  is  to  be  eicpected." 

**  ABSOLUTELY    NO  SCIENCE  OP  SOCIETY. " 

The  article  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  statement  in  a 
sommarized  form  of  «iie  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  which  he  stated  as  clearly  as  he  knew 
how  in  his  book.  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  a 
summary  of  such  a  work  as  this,  but  there  are  sen- 
tences in  the  article  which  are  well  worth  quoting. 
Discussing  the  present  state  of  sociological  study,  he 
says  :  **  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  science  of  society,  in  any  larger 
sense  than  this,  to  which  the  world  could  look  for 
help  and  guidance  in  the  problems  with  which  it  is 
struggling,  in  a  kind  of  agony  that  gives  a  note  to  the 
entire  literature  of  our  period. 

**  Outside  a  small  group  of  workers,  who,  however 
stand  more  or  less  aloof  from  the  main  body  of  pro- 
fessional thought,  we  have  really  in  England  at  the 
present  day  no  school  of  thought  producing  men  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  science  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 
It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  make  such  a  re- 
mark if  it  implied  any  intention  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  learning  displayed,  and  of  the  zealous  and 
painstaking  work  being  performed,  even  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  in  many  of  the  departments 
of  knowledge  in  question.  My  meaning  is  different. 
It  is  of  the  isolation  of  these  departments  of  work 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  sciences  upon  which 
they  rest,  that  complaint  has  to  be  made." 

SOCIALISM. 

Referring  to  the  socialist  movement  of  our  time, 
he  says  :  "  The  problem  before  it  is  simply  :  Is  it  a 
movement  which  is  tending  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  social  eflficiency  ;  or  is  it  one  which 
is  tending  toward  an  ideal  that  can  never  be  made 
consistent  with  this,  namely,  the  maximum  of  ease 
and  comfort  with  the  minimum  of  effort  for  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  the  existing  population  ?  The 
destiny  of  the  movement  may  be  foretold,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  prophecy,  but  as  the  result  of  a  strictly 
scientific  forecast  of  the  working  of  forces  now,  as  ever, 
immutable  and  inexorable :  In  so  far  as  modem  social- 
ism tends  to  realize  the  latter  ideal  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former,  to  that  extent  it  must  be  a  failure." 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Again,  after  repeating  his  observation  that  the  his- 
tory of  Western  civilization  is  simply  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  religion,  he  points  out  the  two 
main  characteristics  by  which  it  has  influenced  the 
evolution  of  society :  **  The  central  element  in  all  re- 
ligions is  the  ultra-rational  sanction  provided  for  con- 
duct ;  it  has  provided  such  a  sanction  of  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  efficiency.  The  principle  common 
to  all  religions  is  the  merit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  it  has 
provided,  as  it  still  provides,  the  sublimest  concep- 
tion of  self-abnegation  that  has  ever  moved  humanity. 
It  is  to  the  first— the  character  of  the  ultra-rational 
•auction  provided— that  we  owe  that  integrating 
world-building  spirit  which  found  its  earliest  signifi- 


cant expression  in  outward  forms  when  Leo  the  Third 
placed  the  crown  of  the  CsBsars  on  the  head  of  the 
northern  barbarian,  and  which  still  renders  the  Cath- 
olic dogma  and  the  English  Puritan  faith  the  two 
most  powerful  antiseptic  influences  in  our  Western 
civilization.  It  is  to  the  second— to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  that  unexampled  conception 
of  self-abnegation — ^that  we  owe  the  evolutionary 
force  that  has  been  behind  the  entire  process  of  social 
development,  which  has  transformed  a  military  or- 
ganization of  society  into  the  modem  state,  and  which 
is  stiU'pursuing  its  course  unchecked  among  us." 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  article  in  the  March  Atlantic, 
by  H.  Sidney  Everett,  reviews  the  provisions  of 
our  national  immigration  laws,  showing  that  they 
have  tended  both  to  limit  the  number  and  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  our  immigrants,  and  suggests 
that  the  same  machinery  may  be  utilized  for  con- 
trolling and  limiting  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  NATURALIZATION. 

**  Why  cannot  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
be  made  also  Superintendent  of  Naturalization  ?  As  I 
have  suggested  above,  let  all  the  immigrants  who  are 
allowed  to  land  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  stamped  with  the  date  of  their  landing,  and 
retaining  the  number  which  they  had  on  the  ship's 
immigrant  list,  to  provide  against  similarity  of 
names.  Then  let  all  such  immigrants  as  intend  to 
become  citizens  make  their  declaration  of  intention 
at  once  before  some  United  States  official,  whose  at- 
testation would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  clerk  of  a 
court.  Let  that  attestation  be  indorsed  on  the  pre- 
vious landing  certificate.  Then  let  the  alien  be  re- 
quired to  present  this  certificate,  so  indorsed,  before 
some  United  States  official,  even  if  it  be  only  a  local 
postmaster,  once  a  year,  to  be  stamped  and 
dated,  and  indorsed  again  by  two  responsible  wit- 
nesses to  his  good  character  and  actual  residence 
during  the  year,  as  provided  in  the  law  of  1828. 
Let  this  attestation  be  reported  by  means  of  printed 
blank  forms  to  the  superintendent.  This  should  be 
repeated  annually  for  five  years.  Then  when  the 
alien  presents  himself  for  final  naturalization,  which 
should  be  before  some  court,  either  let  him  be  required 
to  produce  his  landing  certificate,  as  imder  the  law 
of  1802,  vrith  the  intention  indorsement  and  the  five 
annual  residence  indorsements,  or,  if  that  paper  be 
lost,  let  him  apply  to  the  superintendent's  office  for  a 
certificate  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law  at  all 
the  stages  of  his  residence  in  the  country.  This 
should  be  required  long  enough  before  the  final 
naturalization  for  the  court  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  the  alien  is  a  fit  candidate  for  citizenship. 
Then  he  should  receive  his  final  paper;  otherwise 
not.  Each  of  the  states  and  territories  should  also 
be  urged  to  conform  its  laws  of  local  citizenship  to 
the  requirements  of  the  national  law ;  and  at  any 
rate,  no  alien  who  is  not  fully  naturalized  should  be 
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allowed  to  slc  on  a  jury,  or  to  vote  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  a  member  of  Congress,  or  for 
any  judicial  official.  As  long  as  aliens  are  allowed  to 
live  among  us  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
native  citizens,  and  states  and  territories  are  al- 
lowed to  decide  who  are  citizens,  and  when  and  how 
they  can  vote,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
Congress  has  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization  would  seem  to  be  a  farce,  and  our 
country  will  continue  to  be  subjected  to  all  the 
Xnresent  abuses  of  the  franchise,  and  to  the  dishonest 
and  wasteful  mismanagement  of  our  municii>al 
affairs  which  makes  us  a  by-word  among  nations, 
and  a  mortification  to  the  better  elements  of  our  pop- 
ulation." 


ETHICS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

AN  article  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  in  the  March  Atlantic 
makes  this  distinction  between  the  respective 
rights  of  producer  and  consumer,  as  such  : 

**  If  then  we  take  the  word  *  production  *  in  the 
larger  sense  that  modem  political  economy  is  more  and 
more  disx)osed  to  give  it ;  if  we  view  as  producers  all 
who  promote  the  world's  wealth  or  welfare,  so  as  to 
include  not  only  the  righteous  statesman,  the  devoted 
clergyman,  the  earnest  moralist,  the  poet,  artist, 
musician,  who  does  not  pander  to  evil  thoughts  and 
bad  taste,  but  even  the  singer  of  a  harmless  comic 
song  who  by  a  hearty  laugh  refreshes  the  spirit  of 
some  jaded  worker,  and  the  helpless  invalid  who  by 
her  sweet  patience  in  suffering  makes  all  better  men 
and  women  who  come  near  to  her,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  consumers  having  any 
right  to  regulate  production,  the  right  is  that  of  the 
producers  to  regulate  consumption  and  consumers. 
It  is  as  producers,  not  as  consumers,  that  men  may 
claim  to  restrict  the  sale  of  poisons,  firearms,  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  to  restrain  vice  and  punish  crime,  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  aged,  to  educate  the  young, 
to  legislate  and  to  rule.  To  use  an  illustration  which 
I  gave  of  the  matter  many  years  ago,  an  honest  pro- 
ducer who  should  chance  to  be  cast  on  a  desert 
island  with  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  madman,  a  loafer, 
and  a  child,  would  be  in  duty  bound,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  to  assume  control  over  all  the  others,  and  for 
that  purpose  should  or  might  hang  the  murderer  out 
of  hand,  compel  thief  and  loafer  to  work,  place  the 
madman  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  and  educate  the 
child.  All  the  six  would  be  equally  consumers,  but 
the  five  non-producers  would  have  absolutely  no 
moral  right  to  resist  the  righteous  sway  of  the  single 
producer." 

Mr.  Ludlow  proceeds  to  outline  a  scheme  of  pro- 
duction by  codperated  effort,  and  expresses  this  san- 
guine conclusion :  '*  If  work  were  prosecuted  cau- 
tiously and  steadily  on  this  line,  I  see  no  reason  why 
cooperative  production  on  any  scale  should  not  event- 
ually be  carried  on  by  the  producers  themselves, 
supplying  from  their  own  collected  funds  the  neces- 
sary capital,  and  from  their  own  ranks  the  future 
captains  of  industry." 


WHY  GOLD  IS  EXPORTED. 

UNTIL  recently  we  were  accustomed  to  receive 
regularly  from  Europe  each  year  after  our 
crops  of  cereal  and  cotton  had  been  gathered  and 
were  ready  to  be  moved,  large  imports  of  gold,  which 
went  far  toward  balancing  our  exports  of  gold  sent 
abroad  every  spring  after  the  crops  of  the  previona 
year  had  been  marketed.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  this  old  order  of  international  trade  balance 
has  undergone  a  gradual  change.  First,  the  imports 
of  gold  began  to  decrease,  and  then  to  cease  entirely, 
and  finally  were  superseded  by  an  actual  outward 
flow  of  gold  in  the  midst  of  the  very  export  season  of 
our  products.  This  continuous  export  of  gold  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  mer- 
chandise balance  with  Europe  is  still  very  consider- 
ably in  our  favor,  being  in  1894,  including  exi)orts  of 
silver,  over  $250,000,000.  In  the  Forum  Mr.  Alfred 
S.  Heidelbach  gives  an  explanation  of  how  this 
change  has  come  about,  which  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing items  which  we  quote  from  his  article : 

OUR  ANNUAL  DEBT  TO  EUROPE. 

'*  The  United  States  owe  to  Europe  (apart  from  the 
ordinary  merchandise  balances  as  evidenced  by  tlft 
Custon  House  returns)  annually  : 

1.  For  money  spent  by  American  travelers 

abroad,  about $100,000,000 

2.  For  freights  carried  in  foreign  ships,  abont.  100,000,000 

3.  For  dividends  and  interest  upon  American 

securities  still  held  abroad,  minimtmi 75,000,000 

4.  For  profits  of  foreign  corporations  doing 

business  here,  and  of  non-residents,  de< 
rived  from  real  estate  investments,  part- 
nership profits,  etc.,  abont 75,000,000 

Total 1350,000,000 

Mr.  Heidelbach  explains  that  the  items  that  go  to 
make  up  this  annual  debt  to  Europe  are  not  subject 
to  statistical  verification  and  are  nowhere  oflQcially 
reported,  but  states  that  these  figures  have  been  care- 
fully gone  over  and  represent  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  so  that  the  actual  total  is  more  likely  to  be 
larger  than  smaller.  Comparing  this  sum  with  the 
merchandise  balance  of  $250,000,000  in  our  favor,  it 
is  seen  that  there  is  still  left  a  very  large  amount  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  sum  representing  this  difference 
can  be  paid  only  in  securities  or  in  gold.  '*  So  long/* 
says  Mr.  Heidelbach,  ''  as  European  creditors  were 
willing  to  take  our  securities  or  reinvest  their  bal- 
ances in  American  enterprises,  there  was  no  in- 
ordinate call  for  gold ;  but  as  they  no  longer  seem  to 
wish  our  securities  to  any  extent  or  to  make  invest- 
ments here,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  ask  and  insist 
upon  payment  in  gold." 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  TO  OFFER  INVESTORS? 

This  leads  Mr.  Heidelbach  to  consider  the  other 
question  :  Why  do  European  creditors  not  wish  to 
take  our  securities  or  make  investments  in  our  enter- 
prises ?  His  answer  is  :  '*  Simply  because  the  devel- 
opments in  our  railroad  management  have  filled 
would-be  investors  with  disgust  and  anger,  and  above 
all  because  they  are  dismayed  at  the  condition  of  our 
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Treasury  and  our  currency,  and  fear  that  if  they 
leave  or  inveet  money  here,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
get  back  as  good  money  as  they  gave.  They  have  no 
doubt  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government  to 
uphold  the  parity  of  gold,  silver  and  paper,  but  they 
cannot  help  doubting  its  ability,  under  the  present 
conditions,  so  to  do.  Thus,  fear  is  one  of  the  main 
causes,  and  this  fear  will  not  be  dissipated  until  we 
are  on  a  sound  basis,  and  no  basis  is  sound  that  does 
not  provide  for  a  redemption  of  all  currency  in  the 
money  of  the  world— groW. 

"Without  desiring  to  touch  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  gold  and  silver,  as  money  metals,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  so  long  as  we  wish  to  deal  with,  and 
attract  the  capital  of,  the  great  nations  that  have 
been  creating  and  accumulating  wealth  for  centuries 
before  the  United  States  existed,  we  must  be  ready 
and  able  to  pay  in  the  same  measure  of  value  adopted 
by  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  that  is  gold.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  a  form  of  money  that  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  people  :  it  must  be  universally  ac- 
ceptable. The  same  feeling  that  prevails  in  Europe 
is  making  itself  felt  at  home,  and  as  a  consequence 
capital  here  is  also  reluctant  to  enter  upon  new  enter- 
prifies,  and  business  is  stagnant,  and  money,  with- 
held from  fructifying  use,  commands  but  nominal 
rates  of  interest.** 

A  GRADUATION   BUDGET. 
Taxing  the  Rich  to  Pension  the  Poor. 

IN  the  Economic  Review  (London)  Mr.  J. C.  Oodard 
propounds  a  scheme  of  graduated  taxation  for 
England  which,  after  much  investigation  and  vindi- 
cation, reaches  this  shape  :  ''  Incomes  not  exceeding 
$1,500,  from  whatever  source  derived,  would  be 
exempt  from  the  tax;  incomes  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  derived  from  business  or  professional 
pursuits  would  be  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate  when  ex- 
ceeding $1,500  but  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  to  the 
like  extent  be  taxed  at  the  intermediate  rate  when 
exceeding  $5,000,  and  incomes  derived  from  invest- 
ments when  the  total  amount  exceeds  $1,500  would 
be  taxed  at  the  highest  rate.** 

He  would  levy  the  tax  at  the  uniform  rate  of  18  pence 
in  the  pound,  but  with  these  abatements :  **  Incomes 
exceeding  $1,500  but  not  exceeding  $5,000  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  derived  from  professional  or  business 
pursuits  would  abate  two-thirds  ;  incomes  exceeding 
$5,000  to  the  extent  mentioned  wotdd  abate  one- 
third,  and  the  tax  would  be  charged  on  the  balance 
only." 

This  he  regards  not  as  an  ideal  scheme,  but  as  a 
'*  simple,  practicable,  rational  and  equitable  **  devel- 
opment of  Sir  William  Harcourt*s  **  revolutionary 
budget.**  He  reckons  it  would  bring  in  $60,000,000  a 
year  additional  income,  which  with  $20,000,000 
annually  from  the  new  death  duties  would  raise  the 
yearly  addition  to  $80,000,000.  "Twenty  million 
dollars  of  this  would  suffice  to  sweep  away  the  ob- 
noxioTiB  breakfast  table  duties.    ...    A  trifle  of 


$1,000,000  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  We  should 
still  have  a  balance  of  about  $60,000,000,  which,  with 
the  present  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,000  on  poor- 
law  relief,  would  render  it  possible  to  establish  uni- 
versal pensions  for  the  aged.  ...  Or  the  in- 
habited house  duty  could  be  repealed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $7,500,000,  and  the  duties  on  tobacco  be  ma- 
terially diminished  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
abolition.  

POLITICS  AND  THE  FARMER. 

THE  president  of  the  Farmers*  National  Congress, 
Hon.  B.  r.  Clayton,  writing  in  the  North 
American  Review^  discusses  some  of  the  ills  now  en- 
dured by  the  agricultural  class,  and  shows  that  the 
farmers  are  not  adequately  represented  in  our  gov- 
erning bodies. 

FARMERS  IN  C0NORBS8. 

"  A  review  of  the  present  Congress  and  the  occu- 
pation of  its  members  will  relieve  farmers  of  responsi- 
bility for  disastrous  legislation.  The  biography  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  furnished  by  its  members, 
discloses  the  fact  that  out  of  a  membership  of  f om\ 
hundred  and  forty-four  the  farmers  have  thirty-five  | 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  in  the  Sen-y 
ate  ;  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricult- 
ure of  the  Senate  comes  from  an  obscure  state  as  to 
agricultural  resources  and  records  himself  as  an  at- 
torney, the  only  farmer  on  the  committee  Wng  from 
a  homestead  in  North  Dakota.  Ten  of  the  eighteen 
comprising  the  House  Committee,  including  the 
chairman,  follow  the  law  as  a  profession.  The  great 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri  have  each  one  farmer  ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  great  agricultural  region— Indiana,  Illinois  and\ 
Iowa— have  no  farmer  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  J) 
The  only  chairmanship  controlled  by  the  agricultural ' 
members  of  the  House  is  that  of  the  Committee  on 
*  Ventilation  and  Acoustics  * ;  otherwise  the  farmers 
of  the  House  are  practically  disfranchised.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  yet  it  is 
about  the  average  representation  accorded  to  the 
productive  industries  of  the  country  throughout  the 
history  of  the  American  republic. 

THE  farmer's  fault. 

'*  Neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  are  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  things ;  the  fault  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer,  and  it  is  a  sad  comment  on 
the  agricultural  voter.  His  mistake  is  in  not  being 
at  the  caucus  or  the  primary  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  belongs ;  in  not  recognizing  the  fact  that 
when  the  local  caucus  adjourns,  the  doors  are  closed, 
he  is  in  honor  bound  to  support  the  candidate  and  to 
accept  the  situation.  He  has  no  redress  except  to 
bolt  the  ticket  of  his  party.  He  should  have  spent 
the  short  time  required,  once  or  twice  each  year,  in 
securing  a  good  farmer,  merchant  or  professional 
man  to  represent  him  in  the  higher  councils  of  his 
party*" 
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THE  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 

THE  March  McClure*8  contains  two  articles  by 
specialists,  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Park,  on  the  new  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  the  pro- 
dnction  of  anti-tozine.  The  judgments  expressed  by 
these  gentlemen  of  the  final  infallibility  of  anti- 
tozine  are  very  conservative.  Dr.  Biggs  says  that  it 
is  certainly  demonstrated  that  the  value  of  the  core 
is  very  great,  and  that  it  is  an  immense  advance  on 
any  previously  known  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  distinct  injustice  to 
judge  anti-toxine  by  the  history  of  Koch's  tuber- 
culin, to  which  the  diphtheria  remedy  bears  only  a 
superficial  resemblance. 

Dr.  Biggs  briefly  traces  the  history  of  medical  as 
saults  on  the  diphtheria  and  allied  problems,  and  then 
describes  the  principle  on  which  anti-toxine  is  pro- 
duced : 

THE  THEORY  OF  ANTI-TOXINB. 

"  In  the  production  of  the  diphtheria  anti-toxine,  a 
high  degree  of  immunity  is  first  conferred  on  animals 
by  successive  inoculations  virith  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  the  diphtheria  toxine,  the  smaller  doses 
giving  tolerance  to  the  succeeding  larger  doses ;  this 
tolerance  being  due  to  the  formation  in  the  blood  of  anti 
toxine.  In  the  prevention  of  diphtheria  by  the  use  of 
the  anti-toxine,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  immunity 
which  has  beenconfen*ed  upon  animals  is  transferred 
from  the  immunized  animal  to  the  individual.  This 
is  done  by  the  injection  nnder  the  skin  of  a  given 
amount  of  blood  serum,  curative  serum,  which  con-  • 
tains  the  anti-toxine,  and  which  is  derived  from  an 
immunized  animal.  The  amount  of  insusceptibility 
conferred  by  these  injections  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  blood  serum  that  is  thus  introduced,  and 
the  degree  of  insusceptibility  to  diphtheria  which  the 
animal  from  which  it  was  obtained  has  acquired.  In 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  by  anti-toxine,  the  same 
immunity  is  transferred,  and  is  almost  immediately 
produced  in  the  individual,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
curative  serum  ;  and  as  the  individual  by  its  introduc- 
tion is  rendered  relatively  or  absolutely  immune  to  the 
disease,  the  disease  is  at  once  partially  or  completely 
arrested. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  TREATMENT. 

'*  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  by  the  new  remedy,  are  far 
better  than  have  ever  been  obtained  by  any  other 
method.  Speaking  generally  for  the  children's  hos- 
pitals in  Europe  and  in  thia  country,  it  has  been 
found  that,  with  other  methods  of  treatment,  from 
40  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  occurring 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  die.  With  the  new 
method  of  treatment,  this  mortality  has  been  re- 
duced first  to  25  per  cent.,  then  to  15  per  cent,  to  18 
per  cent.,  11  per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
in  the  last  series  of  cases  treated  by  Roux  the 
mortality  was  only  8  per  cent.  The  striking  infiuence 
upon  the  mortality  from  this  disease  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  anti-toxine,  is  shown  in  the  reduced 
death-rate  in  Paris  during  the  last  few  months  as 


compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  previcms 
years. 

HOW  THE  REMEDY    IS  ADMINISTERED. 

*'  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  when  the  anti- 
toxine  is  administered  during  the  first  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  also 
during  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  effects  are  most 
striking.  If  the  temperature  has  been  elevated  to 
perhaps  108°  or  104°,  it  falls  to  normal  or  nearly  nor- 
mal within  a  few  hours,  the  extension  of  the  mem- 
brane in  the  throat  is  arrested,  and  the  swelling  and 
soreness  in  part  or  entirely  disappear.  If  the  mem- 
brane is  only  on  the  surface,  is  of  recent  formation 
and  is  not  very  thick,  and  has  not  as  yet  involved  the 
substance  of  the  tissue,  it  will  often  entirely  separate 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection, 
and  convalescence  is  at  once  established.  In  the  most 
severe  cases,  and  in  those  where  the  remedy  is  not 
administered  until  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  influence  is  usually  less  marked,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  administer  the  remedy  a  second,  a  third, 
or  even  a  fourth  time,  at  intervals  of  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases 
of  diphtheria,  especially  those  complicated  with 
septic  infection,  which  die,  even  if  the  remedy  is 
used  early  in  the  course  of  tiie  disease.  The  compli- 
cations which  are  common  dnring  the  course  of 
diphtheria  and  following  it,  with  other  methods  of 
treatment,  are  far  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  and 
in  the  cases  which  are  treated  early  they  are  almost 
entirely  obviated. 

THE  COST  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  ANTI-TOXINE. 

*'  The  production   of  anti-toxine  requires  consid- 
erable time,  a  high  grade  of  technical  skill,  and  is 
attended  with  very  considerable  expense.  The  cost  of 
the  remedy  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  excessive.    Where  it  could  be  obtained  at  all. 
the  price  has  been  from  |8  to  $12  a  dose,  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  serum.    The  prices  have 
now  been  very  much  rednced,  and  probably  there 
will  be  a  still  further  reduction,  as  the  supply  is  mote 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand ;  but  nnder  all  conditions 
it  must  be  a  comparatively  expensive  remedy.     In 
France,  the  production  of  it  has  already  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government.    It  is  produced 
only  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Roux,  and  it  is  furnished  from  this 
institution  to  the  whole  of  France,  nnder  certain 
restrictions   and   regulations,    without   charge.     It 
cannot  be  bought  or  exported.    In  Germany,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  largest  supplies  come  from  two 
sources ;   that  produced  nnder  the  supervision    of 
Professors  Behring  and  Ehrlich,  and  that  produced 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Aronson.    The  former 
has  been  produced  either  at  the  Institute  for  Infec-  • 
tious  Diseases  in  Berlin  (the  amonnt  there  being  only 
limited  in  quantity  and  intended  for  experimental 
purposes  and  for  use  in  the  hospitals  connected  with 
the  institution),   or   by  a  manufacturing  firm    at 
Hoechst-am-Main.    The  latter,  that  produced  nnder 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Aronson,  comes  from    the 
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pharmacentioal  house  of  Schering.  Almoet  all  that 
has  reached  this  coimtry  within  the  last  three  months 
is  the  Behring  product,  and  np  to  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary altogether  amounted  to  perhaps  one  thousand 
two  himdred  vials.  .  Larger  consignments  are  now 
expected.  In  this  comitry,  measures  were  taken 
some  months  ago  hy  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment, and  more  recently  hy  the  health  depart- 
ments of  other  cities,  and  by  some  private  parties,  for 
the  home  production  of  anti-toxine.  That  prepared 
in  this  country  under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  has,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  been  already  employed  in  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cases,  and  the  mortality  in  cases 
thus  treated  has  been  about  12  per  oent."^ 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DECORATIVE  ART  IN 
AMERICA. 

IN  the  recent  competition  for  the  decoration  of  a 
court  room  in  New  York,  Mr.  Frank  Fowler, 
writing  in  the  February  Forum^  finds  the  promise  of 
a  new  developement  in  American  art.  Mr.  Fowler 
thinks  thai  the  early  efforts  toward  architectural  en- 
richment, such  as  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  were 
not  decorations  at  all,  <*  being  merely  painted  jyict- 
uree  of  given  subjects  executed  on  the  wall,  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  architectural  plan  they  were  sup- 
posed to  aid  and  ornament.**  Later  work  more  worthy 
of  the  title  of  mural  decoration  is  that  of  John  La 
Farge  at  Washington,  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and 
St.  Thomas'  and  Ascension  Church,  New  York ;  of 
Wm.  M.  Hunt,  at  Albany,  and  of  several  of  our  best 
known  painters  in  the  New  York  hotels— the  Plaza, 
the  Imperial,  the  Waldorf,  the  Savoy  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue ;  while  '*  The  World's  Fair  at  Clucago  gave 
a  chance  to  several  of  our  painters  for  work  on  a 
large  scale,  which,  considering  the  conditions  of  haste 
and  inconvenience  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
proved,  on  the  whole,  that  our  artists  possess  the 
true  decorative  instinct.' 

A  EUROPEAN   PRECEDENT. 

"  In  Europe,  the  Baudrys,  the  Cabanels,  the  Laur- 
enses,  the  Bonnats  and  the  Constants  are  as  naturally 
chosen  to  use  their  intellectual  and  artistic  accom- 
plishments in  the  service  of  embellishing  the  interiors 
of  private  mansions  of  men  of  taste  and  fortune,  as 
they  would  be  to  paint  portraits,  or  to  execute  com- 
missions for  smaller  works.  This  custom  of  calling 
xxpcen  the  ablest  painters  for  large  decorations  has 
{prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  best  periods  of  art ; 
and  Leonardo  could,  with  equal  facility,  trace  the 
subtle  and  evasive  charm  in  the  countenance  of  the 
•GKoconda,  or  cover  the  refectory  walls  of  Santa  Maria 
dalle  Gh'azie  with  the  dignified  and  impressive  *  Last 
Sapper  of  Our  Lord.'  Michelangelo,  summoned  to 
Borne  by  Pope  Julius  II,  filled  with  sublime  figures 
the  pendentives  and  lunettes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Baphael  would  paint  a  Madonna  at  one  moment,  and 


at  another  turn  his  facile  hand  to  peopHng^  witht 
pagan  beauties  the  ceiling  of  the  Famesina.  Corregrr 
gio,  at  Parma,  could  picture  with  sensuous  and  glow- 
ing life  the  stories  of  mythology,  or  reveal,  in  boldest 
foreshortening  of  figures,  a  rapturous  vision  of  the 
Ascension  on  a  dome  of  San  GKovannL  The  fact 
that  the  Venetians  of  their  time  did  not  like  frescoes 
in  no  way  prevented  those  great  portrait  painters, 
Titian  and  Tintoretto,  from  making  noble  composi* 
tions  of  heroic  proportions— a  certain  form  of  decora- 
tion that  was  demanded  and  which  they  supplied  ;. 
and  Veronese  revelled  in  the  sumptuousness  and 
splendor  of  contemporary  life  which  he  painted  also- 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  later, 
Tiepolo,  that  most  brilliant  of  decorators,  painted, 
ceilings  in  churches  and  in  palaces  with  matchless^ 
art.  The  names  of  Venetian  merchant  princes  whoso 
houses  were  thus  adorned  come  down  to  us  to-day, 
not  as  mere  money  makers,  but  because,  as  men  of 
taste,  they  encouraged  art  and  thus  linked  their 
names  with  the  immortals.  If  material  posperity 
thus  stimulated  art  in  the  past,  why  should  it  not  do 
so  now?" 

A  PLEA  FOR  LARGE  EXHIBITION  SPAOE. 

Mr.  Fowler  thinks  that  *'  perhaps  the  greatest  im- 
mediate obstacle  to  the  production  of  work  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  lack  of  space  to  exhibit  canvases  of  great 
extent.  If  an  artist  feels  a  subject  in  heroic  propor- 
tions he  has  no  incentive  to  attempt  it,  for  he  knows^ 
that  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  a  composition  of  un- 
usual size  is  practically  nil.  In  France  one  is  not 
handicapped  by  such  considerations.  Sixty  or  one 
hundred  feet  of  space  will  be  given  there  to  a  work, 
should  this  be  necessary,  if  it  possess  sufficient 
merit  to  be  shown  at  all.  I  have  known  brilliant 
young  men,  so  poor  that  they  were  obliged  to  paint, 
to  sleep,  and  to  take  most  of  their  meals  in  the  close 
quarters  of  their  studios,  who  would  stretch  a  canvas 
to  the  full  limits  at  their  disposal— perhaps  twenty- 
five  by  fifteen  feet— project  upon  it  some  biblical,, 
mythological,  or  historical  composition,  and  put  a 
year  of  earnest  work  on  its  production,  economiz- 
ing closely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  materials  and 
models,  knowing  that  when  finished  it  would  not  bo 
excluded  from  the  spacious  walls  of  the  Palais  de 
V Industrie  on  the  score  of  dimensions  merely.  It  is 
only  too  obvious  that  lack  of  exhibition  space  is  one^ 
cause,  and  an  important  one,  why  we  have  attempted 
so  little  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  an  essential  prep- 
aration for  the  even  greater  achievement  of  mural 
design.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  some  building^ 
of  the  area  of  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  in  which  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  stimulus  given  to  mural  painting  and 
works  of  importance  tending  in  that  direction  would 
undoubtedly  be  great.  I  feel  confident  that  am- 
bitious painters  would  take  heart  if  assured  of  exhibi- 
tion room,  and  that  subjects  that  they  feel  *  en  grand  * 
would  be  produced  by  them  in  consequence  of  thia 
assurance.** 
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Mr.  Fowler  also  finds  a  preventive  toward  devel- 
oping this  noble  art  in  **  the  want  of  general  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  drawing  and  painting."  Pri- 
mary art  instruction  in  France  creates  a  demand  for 
pictorial  interpretation  of  legend  and  history ;  there, 
too,  local  pride  fosters  art  acquisition,  so  that  in 
museums  of  almost  every  town  are  to  be  found  the 
productions  of  local  geniuses  who  have  acknowledged 
municipal  benefactions  by  presenting  their  salon 
**  success  "  to  their  native  city.  **  Might  we  not  here 
in  our  own  country  follow  some  such  course  with 
profit?" 

MUNICIPAL  CLEANSING. 

COL.  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  recently  ap- 
pointed Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  has  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine in  which  he  points  out  that  one  of  the  great 
present  difficulties  in  keeping  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns  in  a  healthful  condition  is  due  to  the  cus- 
tom of  encumbering  the  public  service  with  a  vast 
amovntof  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves.  He  says  :  *'  Nothing  should  be  thrown 
into  the  streets,  or  deposited  for  removal  by  the  pub- 
lic scavengers,  that  can,  even  at  some  cost  and  incon- 
venience, be  diisposed  of  on  the  premises  where  it  is 
produced ;  nor  anything  that  can  be  made  to  pay  the 
cost  of  its  collection  and  removal—such  as  paper, 
rags,  sticks,  wine  boxes,  flour  barrels,  straw  and 
bottles  ;  nor  anything  that  can  be  burned— cremated 
—in  the  house  which  desires  to  be  rid  of  it,  or  which 
it  would  be  worth  *  The  Gtolden  Dustman's  *  while  to 
collect  and  sell  from  the  public  dump. 

AN  OUNCE  OP  PREVENTION,  ETC. 

**  Above  all  should  the  people  be  prevented  from 
littering  the  streets  with  scraps  of  paper,  orange  peel, 
banana  skins  and  other  rejectamenta,  which  they 
now  shed  as  they  walk,  in  disregard  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  easiest  way  to  keep  clean  is 
not  to  make  foul. 

'*  Removal  from  the  streets  by  the  public  service 
should  be  limited  to  road-detritus,  and,  from  the 
bouses,  to  clean  ashes  and  such  refuse  as  cannot  be 
burned,  sold  or  given  away.  The  collection  of  ashes 
may  be  so  regulated  that  the  ash-barrel  shall  not 
stand  on  public  sidewalks ;  and,  in  short,  by  proper 
attention  to  details,  the  whole  service  of  public  scav- 
^enging  may  be  made  much  less  conspicuous  than  it 
now  is. 

**  The  cost  of  such  service  would  not  be  excessive, 
"but  cost  what  it  may,  it  should  be  performed.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  the  same  money  can  be  made  to 
bring  a  better  return.  Neither  fine  civic  architecture 
nor  beautifully  kept  parks  will  give  such  attractive- 
ness to  a  town,  or  incite  such  a  laudable  pride  among 
its  people,  as  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
that  a  proper  administration  may  be  made  to  main- 
tain. Valuable  though  parks  and  *'  breathing  spaces '' 
are  to  the  public  health,  the  perfect  cleaning  of 
streets,  and  such  cleaning  of  houses  as  the  health 


authority  may  properly  enforce,  will  be  even  more 
valuable.'* 


WHERE  SHALL  AMERICANS  STUDY  ART? 

A  BRIEF  article  in  the  March  Harper's  under  the 
name  of  Royal  Cartissoz,  the  bright  young 
art  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  makes  a  plea  for 
•*  An  American  Academy  at  Rome."  Mr.  Cartiasoe 
deprecates  the  inevitable  emigration  of  our  young 
artists  to  the  French  schools,  and  supports  his  own 
views  as  to  the  decadence  of  the  Gkdlic  art  motives 
by  interviews  with  Lefior  Villegas  and  M.  Guillaume. 

▲WHILE  IN  PABIS. 

''  To  study  for  a  while  in  Paris  is  not  a  wholly  bad 
plan,  but  the  study  should  be  comparatively  brief ; 
it  should  look  to  questions  of  technique  alone ;  it 
should  shim  the  prevailing  spirit  of  contemporary 
French  art,  and  should  have  some  other  aim  in  sight 
than  the  evolution  of  those  '  morceauz,'  which  exploit 
one's  cleverness  so  effectively,  but  are  so  rarely  of 
any  permanent  value. 

*'Sefior  Pradilla,  whose  position  as  perhaps  the 
leading  historical  painter  of  his  time  qualifies  him  to 
speak  with  much  authority,  arrives  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  recent  Salon  he  described  to  me,  witb 
a  peculiarly  apt  play  upon  words,  as  the  '  D^b&de '  oi 
French  art.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  French 
school,  as  he  knew  it,  was  good  and  fruitful,  but  now 
extravagance  is  hailed  as  originality,  emphasis  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  Paris  is  the  most  perilous  dty 
on  the  continent  for  the  young  art  student  For  his 
part,  Sefior  PradiUa  would  not  advise  the  American 
to  study  there  at  all.  Excellent  masters  could  be 
found  in  London  and  Munich,  and  in  those  cities  the 
young  artist  would  not  be  stunted  in  his  growth  by 
emulation  of  men  quite  lacking  in  the  finer  qualities 
of  art,  in  sentiment,  imagination,  and  feeling.  Sefior 
Pradilla  was  less  decisive  in  his  recommendation  of 
Rome  as  a  centre  of  study.  The  city  has  changed,  he 
thinks— types  and  costumes  changing  as  well  as 
paintings  and  buildings.  The  special  character  of 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  grand  tradition  has  been  di- 
minished as  the  importance  of  the  historical  school 
has  faded." 

ROICB,  THE  CLASSIC  SEAT. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  himself  is  wholesouled  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  Rome  as  the  noble,  classic,  and  effective  seat 
of  study  for  our  American  artists. 

'*  In  the  great  galleries  of  Rome,  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Medicis  and  the  Villa  Doria- 
Pamfili,  in  the  splendid  villas  of  Frascati  and  Tivoli, 
where  nature  and  art  combine  to  produce  effects  of 
indescribable  loveliness,  the  thought  often  arises  that , 
there  rather  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  the 
place  for  an  aristocratic  talent  to  develop  during  its 
first  years  of  experience.  The  very  air  is  charged 
with  beauty.  Landscape,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  aU  the  forms  of  art  and  of  artistic  crafts- 
manship, seem  wrapped  in  the  same  supernatural 
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atmosphere— an  atmosphere  in  which  nothing  vulgar 
or  inartistic  could  live." 

Spain  and  France  have  their  academies  here,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  an  emancipating  and  ennobling 
foundation  to  establish  one  which  should  give  the 
best  things  in  art  to  the  American  students  who, 
thanks  to  our  country's  increasing  leisure  and  to  such 
philanthropy  as  Mr.  Chanler's,  are  arriving  in  greater 
and  greater  numbers  in  the  European  art  centres. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1900. 

IN  the  Bemte  dea  Deux  Mondea  is  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  forthcoming  cosmopolitan  exhibition 
of  1900,  which  is  to  far  surpass,  both  in  importance 
and  grandeur,  the  one  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  and  that 
of  Chicago,  1893.  It  will  be  held  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  a  great  open  space  on  the  southwest  extremity 
of  Paris,  already  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  many 
.similar  fairs. 

The  French  government  sent  out  their  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  scheme  on  July  13, 1892,  and  last 
summer  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a  prelimi- 
nary grant  for  the  expenses  connected  with  a  **  Best 
PImi  Competition." 

THE  SOHEMB  OF  OONSTBUCfnON. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  "  gay  city  "  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Champs  Elys^es  will  be 
considered  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  there  is  even  a 
talk  of  including  the  immense  square  in  front  of  the 
Invalides.  Indeed,  the  scheme  of  construction  pro- 
vides for  a  broad  bridge  which  will  join  in  i>ermanent 
fashion  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  the  quay  which  runs 
on  the  river  side  of  Napoleon's  historic  resting  place. 

Architects,  artists,  and  builders  were  invited  to 
send  in  plans  and  ideas.  Every  kind  of  liberty,  in 
theory,  was  allowed  to  those  who  took  part  in  this 
curious  competition  ;  thus,  the  best  scheme  did  not 
necessarily  require  the  retention  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
or  any  other  of  the  old  exhibition  buildings,  with  the 
notable  exception,  however,  of  the  Trocadero.  Every- 
thing will  be  done  on  an  immense  scale  ;  and  if  the 
ideas  which  at  present  prevail  among  its  promoters 
are  carried  out,  the  exhibition  of  1900  will  gradually 
absorb  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  even  far  ofif  Yincennes 
will  be  utilized  for  all  that  concerns  athletic  sports, 
international  matches,  and  Olympian  games.  As  is 
natural,  a  great  point  will  be  made  of  anything  relat- 
ing to  the  past  century,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  in 
more  senses  than  one  a  centennial  exposition.  The 
army  and  navy  sections  will  be  of  very  great  interest. 

After  a  period  of  four  months,  those  who  had  en- 
tered their  names  as  being  willing  and  anxious  to  en- 
^  ter  the  Exhibition  Plan  Competition  were  told  to  send 
in  their  scliemes.  No  one  competitor  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions,  so  something  will  be  taken  from  each  of 
the  eighteen  best  sets  of  plans  and  suggestions  sent  in. 
The  Seine  will  play  a  prominent  rdle  in  the  Aesthetic 
side  of  the  exhibition,  for  it  is  proposed  to  reconsti- 
tute on  its  left  bank  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORCHESTRAL 
CONDUCTORS. 

MR.  W.  F.  APTHORP,  in  the  March  Scribner'a, 
writes  on  **  Orchestral  Conducting  and  Con- 
ductors." Omitting  his  rather  technical  discussion— 
deeply  interesting  as  it  is  to  music  lovers— of  the 
latitude  allowed  the  conductor  iji  modifications  of 
tempo,  we  quote  the  i)aragraphs  which  describe  the 
evolution  of  the  orchestral  director  from  a  sort  of 
working  foreman  to  a  separate  entity,  and  thence 
again  into  his  present  position  of  the  bright  particu- 
lar star  of  musical  occasions. 

With  the  more  regular  establishment  of  the  or- 
chestra under  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
improvised  organ  or  clavichord  "accompaniment," 
the  direction  of  ensemble  performances  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  time-honored  organist  or  cembalist 
into  those  of  a  functionary  otherwise  employed.  Yet 
the  duties  of  the  maestro  di  cappetla,  maitre  de  cha- 
pelle,  or  Kapellmeister,  embraced  also  those  of  the 
modem  Conzertmeister,  chef  d^attaque,  or  the  leading 
first  violin ;  the  conductor  stUl  formed  part  of  the 
orchestra ;  he  conducted  violin  in  hand,  played  the 
same  part  as  the  other  first  violins^  beating  time 
with  his  bow  only  in  ticklish  places  where  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so,  to  keep  the  players  and  singers 
together.  In  operas  and  oratorios,  where  there  were 
«ecco-recitatives  to  be  accompanied,  he  sat  at  the 
clavichord  or  pianoforte,  beating  time  when  neces- 
sary and  playing — stUl  generally  improvising— the 
accompaniments  to  the  recitatives.  Conducting  in 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's  day  was  much  of  the  sort  still 
done  by  the  Strauss  brothers,  of  Vienna,  and  other 
dance-orchestra  conductors ;  it  was  two-thirds  violin 
playing  and  one-third  beating  time  with  the  bow. 
Indeed,  conducting  with  the  violin  bow  is  still  the 
rule  in  France,  the  violin  itself  being  laid  rather  os- 
tentatiously on  the  conductor's  desk,  there  to  repose 
in  innocuous  desuetude. 

THB  REION  OF  THE  BATON. 

<*  As  composers  began  to  indulge  themselves  more 
and  more  in  rhythmic  complexities,  as  the  old  simple 
contrasts  between  forte  and  piano  made  way  for 
more  elaborate  effects  of  shading,  and  the  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  the.  raUentando  and  accelerando, 
were  introduced,  the  conductor's  beating  time  and 
giving  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  directing  the 
forces  under  him  became  more  and  more  necessary ; 
at  last  he  gave  up  pla3ring  at  all,  and  did  nothing 
but  conduct.  Then  the  old  traditional  violin-bow, 
with  its  often  audible  *  swish-sh  t '  through  the  air, 
was  replaced  by  the  lighter,  more  silent,  and  less 
fatiguing  baton ;  the  conductor  grew  to  be  pretty 
much  what  he  is  to-day.  Still  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  was  considered  to  have  much  more  to  do  than 
give  the  tempo,  keep  the  orchestra  well  together  in 
accelerando  and  ritardando  passages,  and  see  that  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  composer's  *  expression- 
marks.'  In  the  matters  of  vitality  of  accent  and 
personal  magnetism  in  general,  he  doubtless  exerted 
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a  oonsiderable  inflaence  over  the  forces  under  his 
command ;  but  this  was  pretty  much  all.  It  was 
not  nntil  composers  of  the  romantic  and  '  emotional ' 
schools— Beethoven  and  Weber,  and  after  them 
Mendelssohn— began  to  conduct  their  own  works  that 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  '  rhythmic  elasticity/ 
or  transient '  modifications  of  tempo,*  But  with  these 
men  the  modem  style  of  orchestral  x)erformance  be- 
gan; it  was  carried  to  still  greater  lengths  under 
Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  others  ;  and  to  what  ex- 
traordinary and  monstrous  excesses  (if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so)  it  has  been  pushed  by  some  of 
our  own  contemporaries  need  hardly  be  said. 

THB  OONDUCTOR  IS  THB  OOMINa  HAN. 

<*  Indeed,  the  modem  orchestra  has  been  converted 
into  a  great,  composite  musical  instrument  on  which 
the  conductor  actually  playa ;  and  the  specific  skill 
he  has  developed  of  playing  on  this  ideal  instrument 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  call  virtuosity  in 
the  individual  performer.  A  generation  of  '  virtuosi 
of  the  orchestra'  has  sprung  up,  exercising  the  same 
fascination  over  the  great  crowd  of  music-lovers  that 
other  virtuosi  have,  time  out  of  mind.  The  orches- 
tral conductor  is  fast  becoming  the  Cynosure  in  the 
musical  firmament,  with  the  pole-star  of  safety  or 
shipwreck  beaming  at  his  baton's  tip.  Lightly  warb- 
ling soprani,  tenors,  s^rming  the  Jericho  of  the 
people's  heart  with  'miraculous  sound,'  and  sonorous 
bases  of  Bashan  wiU  have  to  look  to  their  laurels ; 
some  fine  day  they  may  find  them  encircling  the  con- 
ductor's Olympian  brow  I " 


MR.  STEINWAY'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
RUBINSTEIN. 

IN  Music  Mr.  William  Steinway  recalls  the  visit 
Rubinstein  made  to  this  country  in  1872  and  re- 
lates some  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  his 
late  friend. 

'*  On  Tuesday,  September  10, 1873,  Rubinstein  and 
Wieniawski,  the  celebrated  violinist,  arrived  on  the 
steamer  Cvba  and  immediately  called  on  me,  in- 
spected Steinway  Hall,  and  expressed  themselves  as 
delighted  with  its  acoustic  properties. 

**  His  first  concert  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
September  28, 1873,  and  not  only  was  Steinway  Hall, 
with  its  twenty-four  hundred  seats,  packed  to  the 
doors,  but  people  stood  upon  chairs  all  through  the 
performf^ce,  and  many  were  unable  to  enter  the 
building  at  all.  It  was  as  hot  as  midsummer  and  all 
the  windows  had  been  thrown  open.  Never  in  my 
life,  either  before  or  after  that  night,  have  I  been 
privileged  to  see  all  the  literary  and  musical  artists 
assembled  in  such  numbers.  Artists  had  come  from 
all  over  the  country  in  thousands.  From  one 
of  the  boxes  leaned  Anna  Mehlig,  the  celebrated 
pianist,  who  had  come  expressly  all  the  way  from 
California  for  the  occasion.  A  magnificent  orchestra 
under  the  late  Karl  Bergman's  baton  assisted.    The 


first  number  played  by  Mr.  Rubinstein  was  his  own 
piano  concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  4.  The  enthusiafim 
of  the  audience  as  they  listened  to  Anton  Rubin- 
stein's magnificent  composition  increased  as  he  pro- 
gressed, and  as  he  infused  his  own  powerful 
individuality  into  his  hearers  the  scene  was  simply 
indescribable.  At  the  dose  of  the  piece  he  was  re- 
called again  and  again.  Henry  Wieniawski  also 
achieved  an  immense  success.  Later  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Rubinstein  played  his  smaller  pieces,  such  as  the 
march  from  'The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  his  own  'Bar- 
carolle' and  *  Valse  Caprice,'  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  of  his  intelligent  audience  grew  greater 
and  greater.  No  artist  who  has  appeared  since  has 
ever  achieved— at  least  to  my  knowledge — ^a  success 
like  Rubinstein's.  His  titfmic,  overpowering  in- 
dividuality as  an  executant  and  as  a  composer  were 
fully  demonstrated  before  the  dose  of  that  memoraUe 
evening. 

"  One  laughable  inddent  of  that  night  I  remember 
well.  Just  as  Rubinstein  was  playing  a  pianissimo 
passage  in  his  concerto,  a  terrible  howl  was  hewrd 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Steinway  Hall,  while  from  the  western  side  of  the 
building  arose  a  fearful  noise  much  like  the  sound  of 
splitting  wood.  At  a  beseeching  look  from  the  artist 
I  rushed  out  and  sent  two  trusted  employees,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  door,  to  investigate.  The 
gift  of  a  dollar  each  to  two  colored  gentlemen— for 
such  the  disturbers  proved  to  be,  one  of  whom  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tridos,  while  the 
other  was  effectually  splitting  his  next  morning's  kind- 
lings—promptly caused  an  immediate  cessation  of  the 
disturbance,  and  happiness  was  once  more  restored  to 
every  one  in  the  hall,  induding  the  great  artist  him- 
self. 

RUBIN8TBIN  AND  AMERICAN  MONBT. 

'*  The  next  day  Mr.  Rubinstein  came  in  to  see  me, 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  bag  full  of  gold  and 
silver.  He  then  told  me  that  having  heard  in  Europe 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  America  were 
'rascals'  and  that  their  paper  currency  in  most 
instances  was  not  good,  he  had  exacted  in  his  con- 
tract that  his  money  should  be  paid  him  in  spede 
semi-monthly  in  advance.  The  first  two  weeks' 
salary  he  was  holding  in  his  arms,  and  did  not 
have  the  least  idea  what  to  do  with  it.  I  explained 
the  depredated  currency  to  him,  told  him  the  system 
was  at  any  rate  better  than  in  Russia,  where  it  was 
at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent. ,  and  advised  him  promptly 
to  sell  his  specie.  I  eventually  did  it  for  him  and 
opened  an  account  in  his  name  at  the  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis,  which  has  ever  been  what  one  might  call 
a  musical  bank  since  its  establishment.    .    .    . 

*'  Before  he  left  New  York  for  his  Ummee  throngfa . 
the  country,  he  called  at  Steinway  Hall  one  afternoon 
about  five  o'clock,  for  his  mail.  A  bulky  registered 
letter  had  come  for  him,  and  it  contained  letters  from 
his  children,  a  long  letter  from  his  wife,  and  newly- 
taken  photographs  of  his  family.  The  tears  came  to 
his  eyes  as  he  said  to  me,  *  Friend  Steinway,  I  fed  so 
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happy  that  I  most  play  for  you.'  Meantime  it  had 
grown  late,  and  everything  wa»  closed  for  the  day. 
Fonr  other  mnsical  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally had  come  in,  and  the  doors  were  closed,  when 
he  sat  down  at  the  grand  Stein  way  piano  to  play  for 
ns.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night  still  found  us  there, 
speU-bound,  for  such  heavenly  music  we  had  never 
heard  before.  Then,  and  only  then.  I  realized  what 
four  celebrated  men  could  do.  Qoethe,  who  wrote 
the  poem  of  the  *  Erl  King' ;  Franz  Schubert,  who 
had  composed  the  melody;  Franz  Liszt,  who  had 
transcribed  it  for  pianoforte,  and  Anton  Rubinstein, 
who  could  play  it.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  senti- 
mental, I  must  say  that  on  that  memorable  night  it 
appeared  to  us  as  if  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  little 
child,  the  clattering  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  the  wild  en- 
treaties of  the  Erl  King  as  plainly  as  if  we  had  wit- 
nessed it  ourselves.  And  as  I  went  home  that  night, 
I  thought  that  truly  that  was  a  day  that  could  never 
be  repeated  in  all  the  course  of  my  life.  Now  all 
five  of  them,  including  the  great  artist,  are  dead,  and 
I  alone  remain.  Only  Hhe  remembrance  survives,  and 
that  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  with  me. 

EOS  AMERICAN  FRIENDBHIPS. 

**  I  became,  perhaps,  his  most  trusted  friend,  and 
have  often  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  Anton  Rubin- 
stein and  Theodore  Thomas,  whom  I  first  brought 
together,  became  dearer  to  each  other  almost  day  by 
day. 

••  On  Friday,  May  28,  the  day  before  his  return  to 
Europe,  I  spent  almost  all  day  with  Rubinstein,  and 
at  6  P.M.,  himself,  Maurice  Grau,  my  brother  Albert, 
Oustav  Schirmer  and  I,  took  supper  together  at  the 
Oaf6  Brunswick.  It  was  that  day  that  Rubinstein 
spoke  the  following  words : 

•*  Now,  Mr.  SteinvTay,  I  leave  to-morrow.  I  have 
found  in  America  something  that  I  least  expected  to 
find.  While  I  knew  that  first-class  American  pianos 
stand  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  world,  I  had  no  idea 
that  such  a  new  country  had  an  orchestra  like  Theo- 
dore Thomas'.  Never  in  my  life,  although  I  have 
given  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Paris,  London  and  other  great  centres,  £ave  I  found 
an  orchestra  that  was  as  perfect  as  the  organization 
Theodore  Thomas  has  created  and  built  up.  When 
he  accompanies  me  with  his  orchestra,  it  is  as  though 
he  could  divine  my  thoughts  and  then  as  though  his 
orchestra  could  divine  his.  It  is  as  perfect  as  the 
work  of  some  gifted  pianist  accompanying  a  singer 
with  whom  he  has  often  rehearsed.  I  know  of  but 
one  orchestra  that  can  compare  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  and  that  is  the  orchestra  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Paris,  which  was  established  by 
the  first  Napoleon  in  the  year  1808,  into  which  only 
artists,  when  yoxmg,  are  admitted ;  and  they  may 
have  any  number  of  rehearsals  until  they  arrive  at 
absolute  perfection.  It  is  that  orchestra  alone  which 
is  as  perfect  as  Theodore  Thomas'—but,  alas,  they 
have  no  Theodore  Thomas  to  conduct  them  I " 

On  the  next  da>  Rubinstein  sailed. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  STEVENSON. 

MB.  ANDREW  LANG  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  some  **  Recollections  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson."  Mr.  Lang  protests  every  few 
paragraphs  that  he  makes  no  hand  of  reminiscences, 
and  his  memory  is  so  poor  that  he  has  even  forgotten 
everything  that  was  done  and  said  (with  one  excep- 
tion which  he  refuses  to  tell)  when  once  Stevenson 
came  to  visit  him  at  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  his  forgetfulness  and  his  protests,  he  is  able  to  fill 
ten  good  pages  with  interesting  memories  of  his  late 
friend. 

Lang  and  Stevenson  were  at  school  together,  and 
they  were  distantly  related,  but  it  was  not  until 
1873,  when  they  met  by  chance  at  Mentone,  that 
they  began  a  real  acquaintance.  Stevenson  as  he 
then  appeared  is  thus  described  by  Lang:  **He 
looked  as,  in  my  eyes,  he  always  did  look,  more  like 
a  lass  than  a  lad,  with  a  rather  long,  smooth  oval 
face,  brown  hair  worn  at  greater  length  than  is  com- 
mon, large  lucid  eyes,  but  whether  blue  or  brown  I 
cannot  remember— if  brown,  certainly  light  brown. 
On  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a  lady,  I  learn  that 
brown  vxia  the  hue.  His  color  was  a  trifle  hectic,  as 
is  not  imusual  at  Mentone,  but  he  seemed,  under  his 
big  blue  cloak,  to  be  of  slender,  yet  agile  frame.  He 
was  like  nobody  else  whom  I  ever  met  There  was  a 
sort  of  uncommon  celerity  in  changing  expression,  in 
thought  and  speech.  His  cloak  and  Tyrolese  hat  (he 
would  admit  the  innocent  impeachment)  were  decid- 
edly dear  to  him.  On  the  frontier  of  Italy,  why 
should  he  not  do  as  the  Italians  do  ?  It  would  have 
been  well  for  me  if  I  could  have  imitated  the  wear- 
ing of  the  cloak  I 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

"  I  shall  not  deny  that  my  first  impression  was  not 
wholly  favorable.  *  Here,'  I  thought, '  is  one  of  your 
aesthetic  young  men,  though  a  very  clever  one.'  What 
the  talk  was  about  I  do  not  remember  ;  probably  of 
books.  Mr.  Stevenson  afterward  told  me  that  I  had 
spoken  of  Monsieur  Paul  de  St  Victor  as  a  fine 
writer,  but  added  that  *  he  was  not  a  British  sports- 
man.' Mr.  Stevenson  himself,  to  my  surprise,  was 
unable  to  walk  beyond  a  very  short  distance,  and,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  he  thought  his  thread  of  life  was 
nearly  spun.  He  had  just  written  his  essay,  '*  Ordered 
South,"  the  first  of  his  published  works,  for  his  '*  Pent- 
land  Riedng  **  pamphlet  was  unknown,  a  boy's  per- 
formance. On  reading  *'  Ordered  South,"  I  saw,  at 
once  that  here  was  a  new  writer,  a  writer  indeed  ; 
one  who  could  do  what  none  of  us,  nous  autrtB,  could 
rival,  or  approach.  I  was  instantly  'sealed  of  the 
Tribe  of  Louis,'  an  admirer,  a  devotee,  a  fanatic,  if 
you  please.    At  least  my  taste  has  never  altered." 

Mr.  Lang  had  the  delight,  or  the  horror,  whichever 
one  chooses  to  call  it,  of  reading  '*  Dr.  JekyU  and  Mr. 
Hyde*'  in  the  manuscript.  "  Mr.  Stevenson  was  in 
town,  now  and  again,  at  the  old  Savile  Club,  which 
had  the  tiniest  and  blackest  of  smoking  rooms.  Here, 
or  somewhere,  he  spoke  to  me  of  an  idea  of  a  tale,  a 
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man  who  was  two  men.  I  said, '  William  Wilson  ! ' 
and    declared   that  it  would   never  do.     Bnt  his 

*  Brownies/  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  showed  him  the 
central  scene,  and  he  wrote  '  Jekyll  and  Hyde.*    My 

*  friend  of  these  days  and  of  all  days/  Mr.  Charles 
Longman,  sent  me  the  manuscript.  In  a  very  com- 
monplace London  drawing  room,  at  10.80  P.  M.,  I 
began  to  read  it.  Arriving  at  the  place  where  Utter- 
son,  the  lawyer,  and  the  butler  wait  outside  the  doc- 
tor's room,  I  threw  down  the  MS.  and  fled  in  a  hurry. 
I  had  no  taste  for  solitude  any  more.  The  story  won 
its  great  success,  partly  by  dint  of  the  moral  (what- 
ever that  may  be),'more  by  its  terrible  lucid  visionary 
power.  I  remember  Mr.  Stevenson  telling  me,  at 
this  time,  that  he  was  doing  some  '  regular  crawlers,' 
for  this  purist*had  a  boyish  habit  of  slang,  and  I  think 
it  was  he  who  called  Julius  CsBsar  *  the  howlingest 
cheese  who  ever  lived.'     One  of  the  *  crawlers '  was 

*  Thrawn  Janet ; '  after  *  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,' 
(but  certainly  after  it),  to  my  taste  it  seems  the  most 
wonderful  story  of  the  *  supernatural'  in  our  lan- 
guage.   

STEYENSON'S  **  CULTUBB." 

*'  Mr.  Stevenson  had  an  infinite  pleasure  in  Boisgo- 
bey,  Montepin,  and,  of  course,  Gaboriau.  You  see, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  'cultured  person'  about 
him.  O>noeming  a  novel  dear  to  culture,  he  said 
that  he  would  die  by  my  side,  in  the  last  ditch,  pro- 
claiming it  the  worst  fiction  in  the  world.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  very  much  the  reverse ;  but  it 
was  not  to  his  taste  or  mine,  what  a  vain  people  sux>- 
poses.  I  make  haste  to  add  that  I  have  only  known 
two  men  of  letters  as  free  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  not  only 
from  literary  jealousy,  but  from  the  writer's  natural, 
if  exaggerated,  distaste  for  work  in  his  own  line 
which  is  very  different  in  aim  and  method  from  his 
own.  I  do  not  remember  another  case  in  which  he 
dispraised  any  book ;  and  in  this  instance  what  he 
said  was  *  only  his  fun.' " 

The  foUowing'incident  related  by  Mr.  Lang  shows 
something  of  Stevenson's  spirit:  '*In  Paris  at  a 
caf4t  I  remember  that  Mr.  Stevenson  heard  a  French- 
man say  the  English  were  coward^.  He  got  up  and 
slapped  the  man's  face. 

** '  Monsieur,  vou$  m'avez  frapp^  ! '  said  the  Gkiul. 

***Ace  qu'U  parait,'  said  the  Soot,  and  there  it 
ended.  He  also  told  me  that  years  ago  he  was  pres- 
ent at  a  play,  I  forget  what  play,  in  Paris,  where  the 
moral  hero  exposes  a  woman  *  with  a  history.'  He 
got  up  and  went  out,  sajdng  to  himself  : 
.  " '  What  a  play  I  what  a  people  1 ' 

**  *  Ah  Monsieur,  vous  Hes,  hienjeunef*  said  an  old 
French  gentleman. 

'*Like  a  right  Soot,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  fond  of 
'  our  auld  ally  of  France,'  to  whom  our  country  and 
our  exiled  kings  owed  much  good  and  some  evil." 

**Mr.  Stevenson  possessed  more  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  met,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  **  the  power  of  mak- 
ing other  men  fall  in  love  with  him.  I  mean  that  he 
excited  a  passionate  admiration  and  affection,  so 
much  so  that  I  verily  believe  some  men  were  jealous 
of  other  men's  place  in  his  liking.    I  have  met  a 


stranger  who,  having  become  acqflsinted  with  him, 
spoke  of  him  with  a  touching  f  on&ess  and  pride,  bis 
fancy  reposing,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  fond  contemplataoa 
of  so  much  genius  and  charm.  What  was  so  taking 
in  him,  and  how  is  one  to  analyze  that  dazzling  sur- 
face of  pleasantry,  that  changeful  shining  humor, 
wit,  wisdom,  recklessness,  beneath  which  beat  the 
most  kind  and  tolerant  of  hearts  ? 

AN  ATTEACnVE  PKBSONALITY, 

*•  People  were  fond  of  him,  and  people  were  proud 
of  him  ;  his  achievements,  as  it  were,  sensibly  raised 
their  pleasure  in  the  world,  and,  to  them,  became 
parts  of  themselves.  They  warmed  their  hands  at 
that  centre  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  not  every  success- 
which  has  these  beneficent  results.  We  see  the  suc- 
cessful sneered  at,  decried,  insulted,  even  when  sno- 
oess  is  deserved.  Very  little  of  all  this,  hardly  aught 
of  all  this,  I  think,  came  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  way. 
After  the  beginning  (when  the  praises  of  his  earliest 
admirers  were  irritating  to  dull  scribes)  he  found  the 
critics  fairly  kind,  I  believe,  and  often  enthusiastic 
He  was  so  much  his  own  severest  critic,  that  he  prob- 
ably paid  little  heed  to  professional  reviewers.  In 
addition  to  his  '<Rathillet,"  and  what  other  MSS.  he  de- 
stroyed, he  once,  in  the  Highlands,  long  ago,  lost  a 
portmanteau  with  a  batch  of  his  writings.  Alas,  that 
he  should  have  lost  or  burned  anything  I  '  King's 
chaff,'  says  our  coxmtry  proverb,  'is  better  than 
other  folk's  com.' " 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  Mr.  Lang  saw 
him  later  in  life :  '*  I  faintly  see  the  eager  face,  light, 
nervous  figure,  fingers  busy  with  rolling  cigarettes, 
talking,  listening,  often  rising  from  his  seat,  stand- 
ing, walking  to  and  fro,  always  full  of  vivid  intelli- 
gence, wearing  a  mysterious  smile." 


STEVENSON  AND  HIS  SAMOANS. 

<</^ASSELL'S  MAGAZINE"  has  a  sketch  by 
V-^  Mr.  W.  H.  Triggs,  written  before  the  novel- 
ist's death,  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  as  a  Samoan  chief. 
Samoans  are  said  to  hate  work  and  to  change  masters 
very  rapidly.  But  Stevenson's  men  work  and  stay 
and  take  less  wages  than  most. 

His  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  that  the  *'  Sa- 
moans rather  enjoy  discipline  ;  they  like,  however,  to 
be  used  at  gentlefolk.  They  like  to  be  used  with 
scrupulous  justice ;  they  like  a  service  of  which  tiiey 
can  be  proud.  This  we  endeavor  to  give  them  by 
*  trying '  all  cases  of  misdemeanor  in  the  most  serious 
manner  with  interpreters,  forms  of  oath,  etc.,  and 
by  giving  them  a  particular  dress  on  great  occasions. 
If,  when  you  were  in  Apia,  you  saw  a  few  handsome^ 
smart  fellows  in  a  striped  jacket  and  a  Royal  Stuart 
tartan,  they  were  Vai  Lima  boys.  We  have  a  tree  at 
Christmas  for  all  hands,  a  great  native  feast  upon  my 
birthday,  and  try  in  other  ways  to  make  them  feel 
themselves  of  the  family.  Of  course,  no  Samoan 
werks  except  for  his  family.  The  chief  is  the  master ; 
to  serve  another  clan  may  be  possible  for  a  short  time,, 
and  to  get  money  for  a  specific  purpose.  Accordingly^ 
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to  insure  permanent  service  in  Samoa  I  have  tried  to 
play  the  native  chief  with  necessary  European  varia- 
tions.   Jnst  now  it  looks  as  if  I  was  sncceeding.** 

As  every  chief  of  high  rank  must  be  called  by  a 
8i>ecial  conrt  name,  not  his  own  birth  name,  the 
novelist  was  presented  by  a  neighboring  chief  with 
the  solemn  title,  An-Mai-Taoa-Ma-Le-Mannvao. 


HOW  MARION  CRAWFORD  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

THERE  is  in  the  March  McClure's  an  excellent 
**  Real  Conversation "  between  Marion  Craw- 
ford as  the  chief  spokesman  and  Robert  Bridges — 
the  festive  and  trenchant  •*  Droch  " — as  interlocutor. 
Mr.  Crawford's  early  life  is  told  vnth  more  fullness 
and  veracity  than  usual,  and  then  the  novelist  gives 
the  true  and  original  version  of  how  he  wrote  *'  Mr. 
Isaacs,'*  the  foundation  of  his  success.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that' the  "  Uncle  Sam  "  referred  to 
was  Sam  Ward,  the  celebrated  hon  vivant  and  wit. 
At  the  time,  Iklarion  Crawford  was  a  struggling 
young  journalist  in  New  York,  aided  and  abetted 
from  time  to  time  by  this  fairy  **  Uncle  Sam." 

8AM  WABD  AND  <*  MR.  ISAACS." 

Mr.  Crawford's  reminiscence  runs  as  follows :  "On 
May  5, 1882,  Uncle  Sam  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  at 
the  New  York  Club,which  was  then  in  the  building  on 
Madison  Square  now  called  the  Madison  Square  Bank 
building.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  had  a  good 
dinner  if  it  was  ordered  by  Uncle  Sam.  We  had 
dined  rather  early,  and  were  sitting  in  the  smoking- 
room,  overlooking  Madison  Square,  while  it  was  still 
light.  As  was  perfectly  natural  we  began  to  ex- 
change stories  while  smoking,  and  I  told  him,  with  a 
great  deal  of  detail,  my  recollections  of  an  interesting 
man  whom  I  had  met  in  Simla.  When  I  had  finished 
be  said  to  me,  *  That  is  a  good  two-part  magazine 
story,  and  you  must  write  it  out  immediately.'  He 
took  me  round  to  his  apartments,  and  that  night  I  be- 
gan to  write  the  story  of  *Mr.  Isaacs.'  Part  of  the 
first  chapter  was  written  afterward,  but  the  rest  of 
that  chapter  and  several  succeeding  chapters  are  the 
story  that  I  told  to  Uncle  Sam.  I  kept  at  it  from  day 
to  day,  getting  more  interested  in  the  work  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, and  from  time  to  time  I  would  read  a  chapter 
to  Uncle  Sam.  When  I  got  through  the  original 
story,  I  was  so  amused  with  the  writing  of  it  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  as  well  make  Mr.  Isaacs 
fall  in  love  with  an  English  girl,  and  then  I  kept  on 
writing,  to  see  what  would  happen.  By  and  by  I  re- 
membered a  mysterious  Buddhist  whom  I  had  once 
met  in  India,  and  so  I  introduced  him,  to  still  further 
complicate  matters.  I  went  to  Newport  to  visit  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  while  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  story,  and  continued  it  there.  It  was  on 
June  18,  1882,  while  in  her  home,  that  I  finished  the 
last  chapter  of  *  Mr.  Isaacs ; '  and.  Uncle  Sam  ap- 
pearing in  Newport  at  that  time,  I  read  him  the  part 
of  the  story  which  he  had  not  heard.  '  You  will  give 
it  to  me,'  he  said ;  '  I  shall  try  and  find  a  publisher.' 
He  had  for  many  years  frequented  the  book  store  of 


Macmillan,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  elder 
G^rge  Brett.  He  took  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Brett^ 
who  forwarded  it  to  the  English  house,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  accepted. 

**  Having  tasted  blood,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "  I  be- 
gan,  very  soon  after  finishing  *  Mr.  Isaacs,'  t<}  write 
another  story  for  my  own  amusement — *  Dr.  Clau- 
dius.' Late  in  November  I  was  advised  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  English,  as  well 
as  an  American,  copyright,  I  must  be  on  English  soil 
on  the  day  of  publication.  So  I  went  to  St.  John's, 
New  Brunswick,  where  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time, 
and  continued  to  vrrite  the  story  of  *  Dr.  Claudius,' 
which  I  finished  in  December.  *Mr.  Isaacs'  was 
published  on  December  6,  and  I,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  about  its  reception.  However,  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  I  started  on  my  return  journey  to 
the  United  States,  and  when  I  arrived  in  Boston,  on 
the  day  before  Christmas,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
train,  I  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  find  the  rail- 
way news-stands  almost  covered  with  great  posters 
announcing  *  Mr.  Isaacs.'  The  next  morning  at  my 
hotel  I  foxmd  a  note  awaiting  me  from  T.  B.  Aldrich,, 
then  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  asking  me  for 
an  interview,  at  which  he  proposed  that  I  write  a 
serial  for  his  magazine.  I  felt  confident  then,  and  do 
now,  that '  Dr.  Claudius '  would  not  be  a  good  serial 
story.  However,  I  promised  that  he  should  have  a 
serial,  and  began  soon  after  to  write  *The  Roman 
Singer,'  which  was  completed  in  February,  1888." 


HOW  STANLEY  WEYMAN  WRITES  ROMANCE. 

IN  CasseiTs  Family  Magazine  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man  is  permitted  to  gossip  pleasantly  concerning 
his  craft.  The  interviewer  surprised  him  in  the  act 
of  romance  writing.  He  says :  **  I  interrupted  him 
in  the  middle  of  a  chapter  of  his  new  novel — a  novel 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  large,  rather  closely- 
written  sheets  lie  on  his  writing  table  by  the  window. 

'' '  I  rather  want  to  finish  the  chapter  before  Sun* 
day,'  he  says  to  me  candidly.  *  No,  I  don't  write  with 
anything  like  feverish  haste.  In  fact,  I  consider  one 
thousand  words  a  fair  day's  work.  But  when  I  have 
begun  a  new  book,  I  like  to  concentrate  my  attention 
on  it  till  it  is  finished.  I  allow  m3r8elf  a  day  "  off '^ 
once  a  week  during  the  hunting  season — I  am  as  fond 
of  hunting  as  my  father  was,  although  I  am  far  from 
as  skillful,  and  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  the 
matter  of  '*  spills."  A  good  part  of  last  summer  I 
spent  on  a  house-boat,  and  I  am  going  to  join  some 
friends  on  one  at  Oxford  next  week.  I  find  a  house- 
boat  an  excellent  place  for  literary  work— especially 
in  the  early  morning.' " 

The  interviewer  compensates  for  his  interruption 
by  a  puff  preliminary  of  Mr.  Weyman's  new  book. 
Its  author  says :  '*  It  is  a  story  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  rural  districts  of  France— an  aspect  of  the  great 
event  which  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  I 
think  ;  certainly  by  novelists.  I  may  write  a  sequel, 
however,  in  whidi  I  should  bring  my  hero  and 
heroine  as  husband  and  wife  to  Paris." 
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Qnestioned  as  to  his  tastes  in  fiction,  Mr.  Weyman 
replied :  '*  I  was  always  a  keen  devonrer  of  fiction, 
but  at  one  time,  I  remember,  I  couldn't  read  Dickens  ; 
now  I  always  find  delight  in  *  Nicholas  Nickleby '  or 
the  *  Pickwick  Papers.*  Of  living  writers,  I  am  fond- 
est of  Stevenson  and  Rndyard  Kipling.  No,  I  have 
been  no  great  student  of  Dnmas— indeed,  I  have  read 
only  five  of  his  books.  But  Stevenson  I  call  my 
master—- I  consider  I  owe  much  to  him.  '  Treasnre 
Island '  and  '  Kidnapped '  I  have  read  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  read  them  again 
and  again." 

MR.  FROUDE  AS  MAN  OF  LEriTERS. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  publishes  a  very  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative  criticism  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  historical  work,  taking  as  its  text  his  re- 
cently published  book  on  Erasmus.  The  article, 
which  is  a  long  one,  is  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  a 
aketch  of  Mr.  Fronde,  then  to  an  estimate  of  his 
works,  and  finally  to  a  criticism  of  Erasmus. 

A  T7NIQUB  MASTER  OF  8TTLB. 

The  reviewer  says  that  few  English  authors  of  his 
Tank  are  better  known  than  Mr.  Froude.  The  main 
incidents  of  his  life  are  of  an  unusually  striking 
•character,  and  he  possessed  to  a  most  marvelous  de- 
:gree  the  faculty  of  permeating  his  writings  with  his 
own  personality.  His  History  of  England,  the  re- 
viewer declares,  will  long  occupy  a  place  in  our 
literature,  for  qualities  partly  of  excellence,  partly  of 
demerit  which  are  unique.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  it,  it  is  at  least  a  masterpiece  of  pure  historic 
English.  The  simplicity,  which  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  Mr.  Fronde's  writings,  was  not  obtained  without 
laborious  effort. 

'*But  Froude*s  own  methods  were  marked  by 
Xtainstaking  and  industry  of  the  most  unwearied 
kind.  He  once  told  the  author  of  these  remarks  that 
while  vniting  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  **  History," 
and  therefore  before  his  style  acquired  tiiat  fixedness 
and  maturity  which  it  ultimately  came  to  possess,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  erase  a  sentence 
some  half  a  dozen  or  more  times  before  he  was  as- 
•  sured  that  it  could  attain  no  higher  degree  of  the 
plasticity,  clearness  and  directness  which  he  wished 
it  to  embody  and  convey.  In  connection  with 
Fronde's  masterly  style  was  his  keen  perception  of 
historical  points  and  occasions  which  gave  room  for 
And  even  demanded  graphic  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion. In  this  faculty  he  was  rivaled  only  by  Ma- 
<»aulay — ^indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  some 
respects  Froude  was  not  the  greater  master  of  the 
two,  for  he  had  strength  without  mannerism  and 
XX>int  without  antithesis." 

HIS  THEORY  OF  HISTORT. 

The  reviewer  then  defined  as  follows  the  difference 
between  Froude  and  other  historians :  **  The  theory 
or  principle  which  sanctioned  Fronde's  portrayal  of 
Henry  VIH  and  certain  other  historicfJ  characters 
^as   what  might    be    termed    the    contemporary 


motives^  intentions  and  judgments  of  historp-maherM, 
Instead  of  regarding  history  as  a  texture  or  web  of 
events,  sequences,  and  human  characters,  which 
should  be  tested  by  after  results,  Froude  thought  it 
should  be  estimated  only  by  the  motives  and  aims  of 
those  who  took  part  in  its  making.  This  theory  of 
history  seems  to  have  been  the  animating  principle 
of  all  Fronde's  historical  writing  and  speculation,  as 
it  was  also  Carlyle's.  Ck>ntrasted  with  the  usual  one 
which  estimates  liistorical  actions  and  characters  by 
their  results,  by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
actor's  motives,  it  may  be  called  the  inmioral 
theory." 

AS  EDITOR  AND  LECTURER. 

As  the  editor  of  Fraser^s  Magazine  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  courtesy  and  his  sympathetic  con- 
sideration for  beginners.  He  made  it,  howevn*, 
somewhat  too  heavy  for  popularity.  Of  his  Ameri- 
can trip  the  reviewer  says :  *'  His  tour  was,  on  the 
whole,  completely  successful.  He  possessed,  indeed, 
most  of  the  qualities  of  the  accomplished  lecturer. 
Besides  a  deportment  of  earnest  and  philosophical 
gravity,  a  clear,  resonant  voice,  a  distinct  emj^tic 
utterance,  a  dramatic  power  of  exi^reesion,  conjoined 
with  quiet  but  appropriate  gesture,  gave  to  his 
graphic  periods  and  picturesque  descriptions  just 
that  chaste  emphasis  that  best  suited  them." 

HIS  UFB  OF  OARLTLB. 

Mr.  Fronde's  subsequent  journeys  to  the  West 
Indies,  Australia  and  South  Africa  led  to  the  publi- 
cation *'  of  a  short  series  of  works  on  the  colonies, 
marvelous  for  their  picturesque  power,  but  signifi- 
cant no  less  for  the  occasionally  erratic  and  perverted 
criticism  of  English  colonial  statesmanship." 

The  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  his  "Life  ot 
Carlyle  "  was,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  natural 
consequence  of  Mr.  Fronde's  method  when  applied  to 
one  of  his  contemporaries :  **  His  readers  had  long 
ago  got  to  recognize  the  sensational  characteristics 
and  processes  of  the  scene  painter— the  loud,  vivid 
coloring— the  likeness  whose  striking  properties  were 
insured  by  exaggerating  features  already  too  promi- 
nent—but they  had  not  quite  realized  what  the  effect 
of  this  historical  caricaturing  would  be  on  a  c(»item- 
porary  portrait.  The  centuries  that  intervened  be- 
tween Henry  Vlll  with  his  companion  portraits  of 
the  History  of  England  gallery  and  the  present  day 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  and  hence  the 
sensationalism  that  length  of  years  might  have  sub- 
dued assumed  a  grotesque  and  repulsive  aspect" 

"ERASMUS." 

Finally,  coming  to  Erasmus,  the  reviewer  com- 
pares it  to  his  monograph  on  Cassar.  He  thinks  Mr. 
Froude  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject :  "  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to  suggest  a  name 
that  better  fitted  the  strange  and  peculiar  exigency 
of  the  occasion  than  that  of  the  great  Rotterdam 
scholar.  The  illustrious  name  and  noble  career 
covered  that  period  of  English  and  Ckmtinental  his- 
tory in  which  Froude  had  manifested  the  greatest  in- 
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terest,  on  which  he  had  lavished  most  thoronghly  and 
-persistently  his  historical  researches.  Erasmus  far- 
ther symbolized  for  him  the  scholarship  of  the  Renais- 
sance—that aspect  of  religions  freedom  which  is 
satisfied  with  a  non-dc^pnatic  search  for  truth,  which  is 
suspicious  of  an  orthodoxy,  based  oa  religious  dogma, 
and  of  a  religious  progress  that  is  attained  by  adding 
to  dog^mas  superfluously  enigmatic  others  that  induce 
an  even  still  greater  strain  on  human  credulity  and 
ignorance.  Erasmus,  moreover,  denoted  the  an- 
tagonism of  Popery  and  Protestantism  which,  from 
his  early  coauetting  with  Newmanism,  possessed  for 
Fronde  a  fascination  of  the  profoundest  kind.  For 
these  reasons,  chiefly  im];)ersonal,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  a  subject  for  his  lectures  more  appropriate 
than  that  bf  Erasmus. 

*'  Let  us  add  to  this  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  historical  interest  of  Erasmus' 
career  was  revived  in  Fronde's  own  mental  life.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  Erasmus  and  the  design  which  molded 
his  life— namely,  the  union  of  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical and  literary  culture  with  the  loftiest  and  withal 
the  simplest  teaching  of  Christianity— is  common  to 
both  of  them.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  this  interesting  and  brilliant  monograph  that  its 
moral,  its  aninating  spirit  and  teaching,  as  set  forth 
by  the  most  remarkable  thinker  of  the  sixteenth,  are 
now  attested  and  endorsed  by  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy teachers  in  our  England  of  the  nineteenth 
centui^r."  

THE  GRIMM  BROTHERS. 

IN  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  January,  Herman 
Grimm,  the  son  of  Wilhelm  and  nephew  of 
Jacob  Grimm,  publishes  some  remimscences  of  the 
famous  brothers,  to  form  a  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  their  collection  of  fairy  tales. 

Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  who  were  both  bom  at 
Hanau,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  were  nearly  of  the  same  age. 
They  went  to  school  together,  and  studied  law  to- 
gether at  Marburg.  In  1808  Jacob  became  private 
librarian  to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia, 
while  Wilhelm  held  a  post  in  the  Cassel  Library.  In 
1816  Jacob  was  appointed  second  librarian  in  the 
same  library,  but  in  1829  the  brothers  went  to  G^t- 
tingen  Univeorsity,  where  Jacob  became  professor  and 
librarian,  and  Wilhelm  second  librarian.  For  the 
next  seven  years  Jacob  was  able  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  language  and  ancient  literature  of  Germany, 
and  when  the  brothers  were  both  called  to  Berlin 
their  philological  work  remained  the  purpose  of  their 
life. 

Their  father  died  when  they  were  still  very  young, 
and  they  owed  much  of  their  early  training  to  them- 
selves. First  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  mother  and  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  idea  that  they  must  work  for  the  honor 
and  freedom  of  the  Fatherland  took  a  remarkable 
hold  on  their  minds.  At  the  age  of  nine  Jacob  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his 
brokers  and  sistera  respected  his  position  loyally. 


▲T  WORK. 

When  they  were  at  work  in  their  study,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  scratching  of  the  pens.  Jacob 
bent  low  over  his  work  and  wrote  quickly  and  zeal- 
ously. Wilhelm  worked  more  thoughtfully.  Some- 
times one  of  them  would  get  up  to  consult  a  book, 
but  beyond  this  the  silence  was  unbroken.  Their 
writing  tables,  with  everything  which  stood  on  them, 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Ntlmberg;  and  a 
cupboard  containing  their  correspondence  is  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  library  for  which  both  collected  stood  in 
Jacob's  room,  and  over  the  low  shelves  hung  the 
family  portraits,  many  of  them  painted  by  Urlaub. 
They  are  destined  for  Hanau,  where  a  monument  is 
to  be  erected.  Goethe  was  their  greatest  authority. 
In  their  writings,  Jacob  contented  himself  rather 
with  bald  facts,  as  though  he  were  only  writing  for 
himself ;  but  Wilhelm  desired  to  tell  others,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

THE   FAIRT   TALES. 

In  1812  the  first  collection  of  the  Fairy  Tales  was 
published.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  first  child  of 
Achim  and  Bettina  von  Amim,  and  contained  a  pref- 
ace by  Wilhelm,  with  one  or  two  additions  by  Jacob. 
Wilhelm  also  arranged  most  of  the  tales  and  gave 
them  their  literary  form.  In  a  private  copy  of  the 
first  edition  he  added  the  names  of  the  persons  from 
whom  he  had  received  them.  Many  were  told  him 
by  his  wife,  Dorothea  Wild,  and  her  family  ;  he  beard 
others  from  various  members  of  the  Grimm  family  ; 
«and  the  rest  came  through  the  Hassenpfiug  family 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1814,  and  in  1822  the  third  volume  containing  the 
notes.  It  is  now  almost  needless  to  add  that  these 
tales  have  endeared  the  brothers  to  children  the  world 
over. 

HANSEL  AND  ORBTBL. 

While  the  new  German  edition  and  the  proposed 
monument  have  drawn  more  attention  to  the  philo- 
logical work  of  the  Ghimms,  Engelbert  Humperdinck, 
the  composer,  has  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  making 
one  of  the  tales,  '*  Hftnsel  and  Gretel,"  the  sul^ect  of 
a  charming  opera. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Univenum,  Humper- 
dinck was  bom  in  1854,  and  studied  music  at  Cologne 
and  Munich,  and  in  Italy.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was 
a  professor  at  the  Ckmservatorium  of  Barcelona,  and 
in  1887  he  returned  to  Cologne.  He  was  an  ardent 
Wagnerian,  and  in  the  Festival  weeks  at  Bayreuth  is 
one  of  the  most  devoted  visitors.  Since  1890  he  has 
belonged  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Hoch  Conserva- 
torium  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Still,  his  name 
would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  outside  his 
immediate  circle  but  for  the  enormous  success  of  bis 
fairy  opera,  *'  HAnsel  and  Gretel,"  founded  on  the 
Grimm  story.  The  delight  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived in  Germany  has  induced  an  enterprising 
company  to  produce  it  in  London,  and  soon  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company  will  introduce  it  to  the  provinpes. 
The  music  follows  the  style  of  Wagner  ;  his  influence 
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only  fit  to  be  where  there  is  not  a  drop  to  *'  cool  this 
flame  ;  *' '  still  another,  *  To  make  the  fire  to  me  from 
time  to  time  the  type  of  hell.*  These  are  a  few 
selected  oat  of  scores  of  mles. 

"Another  mle  which  Pnsey  begged  to  have  set 
him  was,  *  Not  to  smile,  if  I  can  help  it,  except  with 
children,  or  when  it  seems  a  matter  of  love  (like  one 
who  has  just  escaped  the  fire).*  *' 

A  REACTION  AGAINST  SACERDOTALISM. 

The  reviewer  is  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that 
these  revelations  of  the  very  opposite  of  "  peace  and 
joy  in  believing"  will  not  commend  the  Puseyite 
canse  to  English  Chrii^tians.  They  will,  he  thinks, 
assist  the  **  reaction  against  sacerdotalism  "  which  he 
sees  already  operating  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
mumber  of  anti-Ritualist  bishops,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
article  on  '*  Heresy  and  Schism,"  and  the  rise  of  a 
liberal  and  orthodox  school  within  the  Church,  are 
signs  of  a  turn  in  the  tide. 


and  clear.  In  his  hands  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  lecture  as  an  academic  function  reached  the 
climax  of  its  power.  There  may  hav^  been  greater 
lecturers,  but  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  know 
them  :  while  in  the  effects  of  his  teaching,  in  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  which  his  lectures  stimulated 
throughout  the  college,  the  traditions  of  the  old 
classic  days  of  Athens  seemed  to  have  been  revived." 


DR.  M'COSH  AS  A  COLLEGE  LECTURER. 

IN  the  Educational  Review,  Prof.  A.  T.  Ormond 
writes  of  the  late  Dr.  McCoeh's  personality  as  a 
G<^ege  teacher.  In  his  classroom  methods,  the  lect- 
ure is  admitted  to  have  held  the  central  place.  His 
example  in  this  respect,  says  Professor  Ormond, 
raised  the  lecture,  as  an  academic  function,  to  a  i>ofii- 
Hon  of  dignity  and  importance  which  it  had  not  be- 
fore held  at  Princeton. 

*'  While  not  discarding  the  text-book  in  philosophy, 
Dr.  McCoeh  relegated  it  to  a  subordinate  place.  It 
is  only  through  the  oral  lecture,  he  thought,  that  the 
teacher  can  impart  that  stimulus  and  inspiration  to 
the  pupU  that  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  real  in- 
struction. In  this  conviction  he  never  wavered. 
After  he  had  published  text-books  on  logic,  psychol- 
ogy and  metaphysics,  and  his  pupils  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  work  of  the  classroom,  his  conslBtent  ad- 
vice to  them  was  not  to  trust  exclusively  to  text-books 
or  even  to  text-books  with  annotations,  but  to  accom- 
pany the  text-book  instruction  with  courses  of  oral 
lectures  outside  of  and  supplementary  to  it  His 
faith  in  the  lecture  was  amply  vindicated  by  his  own 
experience.  Dr.  McCosh  x>osse6sed  almost  every 
quality  of  a  great  lecturer.  First  and  foremost  was 
the  magnetic  force  of  his  personality.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  complete  mastery  of  his  materials,  a 
fine  logical  power  of  analysis  and  arrangement,  a 
keen  and  fresh  habit  of  observation,  which  enriched 
his  instruction  with  facts  and  illustrations,  and  an 
almost  unequaled  power  of  exposition.  Dr.  McCosh's 
lectures  were  carefully  written  out  and  were  fine 
models  of  academic  compositions.  They  were  alike 
examples  of  *  fine  style  and  fine  thinking.*  And  they 
were  delivered  with  a  live  interest  and  enthusiasm 
that  never  failed  to  be  contagious.  Dr.  McCosh 
magnified  his  office  as  a  lecturer,  but  there  was  about 
it  little  of  the  cold  formality  that  sometimes  sur- 
rounds this  academic  function.  He  aimed  to  reach 
and  rouse  his  pupils,  and  his  address,  while  noble  and 
dignified,  was  incisive,  direct  and  marvelously  simple 


THE  MONGOL  TRIAD. 

MARQHERITA  ABLINA  HAMM,  editor  of  the 
JoumdliBU  who  is  described  in  Health  and 
Beauty  for  February  as  '^  a  typical  woman  of  the 
twentieth  century,"  gathers  together  in  a  few  pages 
of  the  Overland  Monthly,  under  the  title  '*  The  Mongd 
Triad,"  the  substance  of  the  scattered  information 
regarding  China,  Japan  and  Corea  that  has  appeared 
in  the  American  press  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  the  Orient.  Miss  Hamm*s  account  of  the  evolutaon 
of  these  three  nations,  as  thus  compiled,  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  We  now  know  that  '*  the  westward  movement 
of  tribes  and  people  into  Europe,  such  as  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Huns,  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  and  the 
southward  and  southwestern  movement  across  Asia, 
such  as  the  Mongol  and  Manchu  conquests  of  China, 
and  the  Mongol  conquest  of  India,  had  their  origin, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  land  of  the  Si-Shun-Shu, 
and  that  these  six  nations,  heretofore  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent nations  or  races,  were  members  of  the  Si-Shun 
family.  This  land  included  what  are  now  Corea, 
Northern  Corea,  the  Manchurian  provinces,  upper 
and  lower  Mongolia  and  portions  of  Siberia  and  Turk- 
estan. .  .  The  Chinese  historians,  who  are  nothing 
if  not  contemptuous  of  every  nation  save  their  own« 
acknowledge  a  quasi-civilization  among  the  Si-Shun 
as  far  as  800  B.C.,  among  the  Coreans  1122  B.C.,  and 
among  the  Japanese  100  A.D.,  while  r^lttiming  one  for 
themselves  which  dates  from  2852  B.C. 

THE  ABOBIGINES  OF  ASIA. 

*'  We  have  also  learned  that  there  was  a  stone  age,  a 
bronze  age  and  an  iron  age  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe. 
The  first  runs  back  until  it  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The 
Kitchen-Mounds  in  Corea  and  the  Amoor  country, 
which  date  back  at  least  20,000  years,  show  the  stone 
age  to  have  closed  and  the  iron  age  to  have  come  in 
about  8800  B.C.  Before  the  discovery  of  iron,  and 
not  less  than  8,000  years  ago,  the  territory  of  what  is 
now  China,  Corea  and  Japan,  was  occupied  by  a 
brown  race,  either  Malayan  or  Malay-negroid  in 
character.  This  is  pointed  out  by  tradition,  by  eth- 
nology, anthropology  and  archsdology.  The  brown 
people  bore  the  same  relation  to  Eastern  Asia  as  did 
the  Iberians  and  Lapps  to  prehistoric  Europe.  While 
of  a  low  grade  intellectually,  they  had  mastered 
nearly  all  the  primitive  arts.  They  had  domesticated 
the  buffalo,  dog,  cat,  monkey  and  the  barnyard  fowls. 
They  lived  in  huts,  tilled  the  soil  and  understood  pot- 
tery. As  a  race  they  were  split  up  into  innumerable 
dans  and  tribes,  perpetually  warring  among  them- 
selves, u^ng  as  arms  weapons  made  of  wood  and 
stone.    They  worshiped  fetiches  and  devils,  practiced 
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polygamy  and  polyimdry,  offered  hmnan  sacrifices  to 
th^  idols,  and  were  altogether  pretty  respectable 
savages.  There  are  nomeroos  remnants  of  this  an- 
cient  race  orraces  alive  to-day.  In  Japan  are  the  Ainos, 
in  Corea  the  Wild-wood  men,  in  China  the  Miao-tsze, 
Man-tsse,  Lo-lo,  Mn-sn  and  Li-sn,  in  the  island  of 
Formosa  are  the  Che-whan  and  Pepo-whan,  and  in 
the  island  of  Hai-Nan  the  Les.  The  aborigines  sur- 
viving in  Japan  and  Ck)rea  do  not  exceed  five  thou- 
sand in  either  land,  while  in  China  they  are  estimated 
at  as  many  millions. 

HISTORIC  maRATIONS. 

'*  About  the  time  the  early  Si-Shun-Shu  or  primi- 
tive Mongols  had  gprown  larger  in  numbers  than 
could  be  safely  supported  by  their  fields  and  flocks, 
a  migration  southward  ensued  into  the  northwest  of 
China.  The  hardy  warriors  of  the  North,  well-armed 
and  mounted  on  ponies,  found  an  easy  prey  in  the 
aborigines.  Thoee  who  showed  opposition  were  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered ;  those  who  fled  were  captured  and 
made  slaves  or  sold  to  other  Si-Shim  tribes.  Slaughter 
and  slavery  seem  to  have  been  the  general  rule. 
There  were  exceptions,  however,  when  generous  or 
politic  chiefs  made  friends  with  the  natives  and  ab- 
sorbed them  gradually,  or  else  confined  them  peace- 
ably to  some  reservation.  This  process  went  on  for 
years,  for  centuries.  Sometimes  a  small  tribe  or  two 
comprised  the  entire  migration  and  sometimes  it  was 
a  mighty  army  like  those  of  Timour  or  of  Zenghis 
Khan.  The  last  great  wave  was  that  of  the  Manchus, 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  tide  has  not  died 
yet.  There  is  still  a  small  but  steady  infiow  of  Tar- 
tars, Mongols  and  Manchus  from  the  colder  to  the 
warmer  districts  of  the  Empire,  from  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Si-Shun-Shu  to  the  land  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Yang-tssse. 

**  That  the  invasion  and  occupation  were  slow  and 
irregular  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  to-day 
no  Chinese  language,  but  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
languages  as  different  from  one  another  as  English, 
Danish,  Dutch  and  (German,  and  by  the  more  curious 
fact  that  there  is  practically  no  word  in  the  many 
vernaculars  for  China,  nation  and  patriotism,  the  igeo- 
pie  of  the  Empire  still  regarding  themselves  as  a 
congeries  of  tribes  and  clans  rather  that  as  members 
of  one  great  commonwealth. 

«*  The  boiling  over  of  the  great  kettle  we  call  the 
Si-Shxm-Shu  sent  numberless  destructive  floods  to  the 
southwest  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Eighteen 
Provinces.  But  after  many  years,  probably  many 
centuries,  the  ever  increasing  resistance  of  the  abo- 
rigines and  of  those  who  had  gone  before  and  their 
descendants  made  progress  in  that  direction  difficult 
except  in  the  case  of  large  armies.  These  would 
naturally  force  their  way  until  their  momentum  was 
dissipated,  when  they  would  become  stationary  and 
settle  down  in  adjoining  communities  or  else  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  tribes  into  whose  territory  they 
had  penetrated. 

"  As  migration  to  the  south  and  southwest  grew 
difficult,  it  turned  in  other  directions  and  then  moved 


to  the  southeast.  It  slowly  swept  over  and  covered 
the  provinces  or  states  which  the  Chinese  historians 
in  1200  B.  C.  called  Chaosien,  Ldn-Twimg,  Lolang^ 
Ma-Han,  Chung-Han  and  Bien-Han,  and  which  to- 
day are  described  on  the  maps  as  Ldao-Tung,  the  Ya- 
loo  district  and  Corea." 

THB  WABS  OF  ANGIEMT  OORBA. 

«When  the  Si-Shun-Shu  tribes  had  conquered 
Corea,  they  rested  and  began  to  make  settlements. 
But  victory  had  not  brought  peace.  Other  swarma  ' 
of  their  own  people  were  in  their  footsteps  and  ever 
ready  with  the  sword  and  spear  to  dispute  the  title 
of  field,  farm,  forest  and  pasture.  For  centuries  war^ 
more  or  less  continuous,  was  the  characteristic  of 
Corean  life.  When  five  men  are  struggling  for  what 
only  two  can  have,  there  must  be  a  terrible  strain 
and  pressure.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Corea  for  centuries.  During  that  time  colonies  large 
and  small  of  the  early  Si-Shun-Shu  crossed  over  the 
sea  and  found  new  homes  in  the  islands  of  Japan. 

**  How  long  the  making  of  Corea  lasted  we  know 
not.  It  was  not  finished  in  1122  B.  C. ,  when  the  im- 
mortal Eitsu  became  King  of  Chaosien  and  intro- 
duced the  civilization  of  China  into  that  land,  then 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  present  *  Hermit  King- 
dom.' ...  In  the  long  list  of  conquerors  who 
possessed  the  Corean  peninsula  are  GkM>li,  Liaotung^ 
the  Laos  Kingdom,  the  Wei  Kingdom,  the  Chinese 
Baiji,  Bohai,  the  Kitan,  the  Si-Shun,  the  Mongols,, 
the  Manchus,  the  Japanese  and  again  the  Chinese. 

*<  And  out  of  these  came  the  modem  Corea  or 
Chaosien.  Its  boundar.'es  have  remained  the  same 
for  centuries,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Manchu. 
monarch,  Taid-Sung,  in  1027,  and  to  the  Japanese 
generals  thereafter.  Its  people  are  homogeneous^ 
after  having  passed  repeatedly  through  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  war.  Nevertheless,  in  origin  they  are  a  hy- 
brid pri)duct  of  at  least  thirty  branches  of  the  Si- 
Shun-Shu,  modified  in  ancient  times  by  the  Malay  or 
Malay-negroid  Autochthones.  For  the  last  two  cent- 
uries they  have  preserved  a  national  existence  on  ac- 
count of  the  unchangeable  jealousy  of  the  two  neigh- 
bors, China  and  Japan." 

BBQINNIN08  OF  JAPAN. 

The  early  development  of  Japan  is  covered  with 
darkness.  Its  records  grow  inaccurate  and  mythical 
as  they  pass  backward,  until  they  enter  the  domains 
of  pure  fancy.  Tradition,  however,  comes  to  our  aid 
and  declares  that  the  ancestry  of  the  people  of  the 
Mikado  came  originally  from  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
where  they  had  many  great  wars  with  mighty  na- 
tions, and  that  they  gained  possession  of  their  pres- 
ent home  by  conquests  and  also  by  friendly  arrange- 
ment with  the  people  whom  they  found  living  there. 
From  the  information  she  has  at  hand.  Miss  Hamm 
concludes  that  it  is  probable  the  exodus  from  Corea 
to  Japan  had  finished  some  time  before  the  Christian 
era.  Whether  the  first  settlers  of  Japan  were  in  the 
vanguard  or  the  Si-Shun  movement  and  crossed  the 
strait  from  mere  martial  inertia,  or  whether  they 
were  forced  to  traverse  the  waters  by  the  increasing 
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pressure  of  tribes  from  the  north  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  probabilities  are,  she  concludes,  in  favor  of 
the  latter  hypothesis.  In  the  evolution  of  Japan, 
China  and  Corea,  war  has  been  the  most  important 
factor,  and  that  war  is  still  going  on. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

A  REAL  service  to  the  movement  for  better 
things  in  our  municipal  governments  is  per- 
formed by  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  January  in 
the  publication  of  two  articles  dealing  with  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  city  problem.  Mr.  E.  C.  Gardner 
discusses  the  architecture  of  municipal  buildings,  and 
his  article  is  elaborately  illustrated.  Prof.  Lewis  M. 
Haupt  writes  on  **  Planning  the  Site  for  a  City."  As 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Gardner's  article  is  of  practical 
interest  to  most  cities  which  have  already  had  their 
sites  planned  for  them,  we  quote  a  few  of  its  state- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : 

"  Marley  was  dead  to  begin  with.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  our  municipal  architecture  is  bad, — 
which  is  about  the  same  thing.  In  the  case  of  Marley 
nobody  but  Scrooge  cared  to  ask  in  what  way  he  died, 
or  why,  or  if  he  could  be  brought  back  to  life.  In 
the  case  of  our  architecture  it  is  extremely  desirable 
to  discover  in  what  its  badness  consists,  why  it  has 
become  bad,  and  then,  if  a  reasonable  solution  of  these 
questions  can  be  found,  to  inquire  still  further  how  it 
can  be  restored  to  life  and  usefulness. 

SUQOBSTIONS  FOB  IMFBOVEMBNT. 

"  To  plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  things,  no 
municipal  building  can  claim  architectural  excellence 
which  is  not  perfectly  adapted  to  its  site,  to  its  use, 
to  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  people  who  build  it, 
to  the  length  of  time  it  is  expected  to  exist,  and  to 
the  influence  it  ought  to  exert  upon  the  conmiunity 
in  which  it  stands.  Obviously  a  building  suitable  for 
a  level  plain  will  not  be  exactly  fitted  to  crown  a  hill. 
It  would  be  inexcusable  to  idlow  a  school  house  to 
present  such  an  outward  appearance  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  jail,  a  factory  or  a  stable  ;  or  to  give 
a  distinctly  ecclesiastical  air  to  a  city  hall  with  its 
large  family  of  most  unecclesiastical  civic  offices; 
and  what  would  be  appropriate  for  a  city  of  half  a 
million  inhabitants  would  be  absurdly  disproportioned 
to  one  of  fifty  thousand.  To  make  false  use  of  mate- 
rials, to  introduce  frauds  and  cheap  imitations,  to 
temporize  for  the  sake  of  saving  to-day  what  will 
cost  double  to-morrow,  to  construct  public  buildings 
that,  as  long  as  they  endure,  will  proclaim  to  friends 
and  foes,  to  citizens  and  strangers,  the  vanity, 
parsimony  or  ignorance  of  the  people  who  build 
them— all  these  things  ought  to  be  easily  understood 
and  avoided.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
city  from  Maine  to  California  in  which  many  of  these 
architectural  crimes  have  not  been  conmiitted,  and 
conmiitted  recently.  In  the  past  poverty  may  have 
been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  some  of  them.  But  the 
most  grievous  faults  are  not  the  result  of  poverty. 
In  fact,  that  stem  master  is  sometimes  as  beneficent 


in  its  effect  on  municipal  architecture  as  it  is  in  ^e 
formation  of  human  character,—preventing  the 
growth  and  display  of  coarse  and  disastrous  inclina- 
tions. There  was  also  an  excusable  ignorance,  the 
results  of  which  may  be  winked  at.  But  neither  pov- 
erty nor  ignorance  can  now  be  accepted  in  extenua- 
tion when  a  city  allows  a  badly  designed,  badly 
planned,  badly  constructed  public  edifice  to  disgrace 
its  citizens.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with 
our  form  of  government  every  man,  in  profwriion  to 
his  intelligence  and  activity,  is  responsible  for  all 
public  achievements,  induding  mistakes  and  failures 
in  building 

*'  In  these  piping  times  of  competition,  when  towns 
and  cities  seem  more  anxious  to  gprow  by  increasing 
the  number  rather  than  by  improving  the  quality  of 
their  inhabitants,  a  conmion  cause  of  architectural 
mediocrity  or  worse  lies  in  the  popular  notion  that 
'  home  talent '  must  be  encouraged.  If  the  results  of 
this  home  talent  in  architecture  passed  away  with 
the  passing  of  its  possessor,  like  the  work  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  the  tailor,  and  the  butcher,  there 
would  be  less  danger  from  this  sentiment.  Since  the 
work  of  the  architect  remains  as  a  permanent  bane 
or  blessing  to  an  unlimited  posterity,  the  shaping  of 
such  bequests  becomes  a  grave  responsibility,  de- 
manding something  more  than  the  accident  of  resi- 
dence, which  at  most  is  but  temporary. 

'*So  I  repeat  that  the  first  step  toward  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  as  of  all  other  architecture 
will  be  the  employment  of  competent  architects, 
wherever  they  may  be  found ;  and  second,  the  leav- 
ing of  all  questions  of  relative  architecturfd.  merit  to 
those  who,  by  education,  experience,  refined  Aesthetic 
instincts  and  judicial  quality,  are  competent  to 
answer  them  wisely.  I  might  add,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing politics  from  all  public  work ;  but  when  that 
happens  we  shall  be  ready  for  that  realm  where 
houses  are  not  made  with  hands." 


FIGHTING  THE  LOCUSTS  IN  CYPRUS. 

WHATEVER  qualms  John  Bull  may  have  at 
times  about  his  taking  over  fresh  tracts  of 
the  earth's  surface  he  often  finds  his  conscience  soon 
comforted  by  the  marvelous  change  for  the  better 
which  passes  over  the  land  he  has  acquired.  So  he 
has  been  reassured  about  Egypt  So  he  promises  to 
be  reassured  about  appropriations  at  the  other  end  of 
Africa.  In  the  Jourrud  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute,  Mr.  Mavrogordato  tells  the  same  flattering  tale 
about  Cjrprus.  The  people  have  passed  from  a  house 
of  bondage  into  a  veritable  promised  land.  British 
rule  has  brought  in  justice,  security,  prosperity,  good 
roads,  education,  sanitation.  Even  the  locusts  have 
been  beaten  by  British  energy  and  skill,  but  only 
after  a  sustained  and  strategic  campaign.  In  1881 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  locusts*  eggs 
were  destroyed.  But  the  most  effective  method  was 
to  intercept  the  march  of  the  locust  swarms  by 
screens  and  traps  over  pits.    Into  these  the  locusts 
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fall  nntil  they  are  filled,  and  the  host  goes  on  over 
screens  and  all.  Says  the  writer :  '*  I  have  known  as 
many  as  five  separate  lines  of  screens  being  required 
to  stop  a  swarm,  and  on  that  occasion  the  horse  I 
was  riding  was  knee- deep  in  a  river  of  living  locusts. 
...  By  means  of  the  screen  and  pit  system 
Cyprus  has  been  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
locusts,  and  since  1884  no  appreciable  damage  has  been 
done,  and  since  1887  no  damage  whatever  has  taken 
place.  .  .  .  Cyprus  stands  as  a  unique  example 
in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  successful  locust 
campaign." 

COUNCILS  OF  WOMEN. 

APROPOS  of  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  at  Washington,  from  Feb- 
ruary 17  to  March  3, 1895,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
contributes  to  the  February  Arena  some  suggestive 
notes  on  the  value  and  function  of  women's  councils, 
testifying  from  her  own  observation  and  experience 
in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

'*  Our  National  Council  and  our  fifteen  local  coun- 
cils are  led  by  many  of  the  most  representative  women 
in  Canada,  belonging  not  only  to  all  sections  of  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  churches,  but  also  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  to  the  Jews.  Every  variety  of 
effort  for  the  good  of  body,  mind  and  soul  has  its  ad- 
herents in  our  ranks,  and  we  have  enlisted  the  cordial 
'  approval  and  co-operation  of  most  of  the  clergy  and 
of  many  of  the  leading  men,  notably  that  of  the 
noble-minded  and  able  prime  minister  whose  irrepa- 
rable loss  Canada  mourns  to-day. 

**  Again  and  again  during  the  past  year  have  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  packed  halls  of  earnest- 
faced  women,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews, 
Liiberals  and  Conservatives,  rich  and  poor,  sitting 
side  by  side  listening  eagerly  to  explanations  of  the 
council's  aims,  or  reports  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
different  bodies  in  our  own  district,  or  of  work  which 
needed  to  be  done,  and  bending  together  in  prayer  to 
<mr  common  Father  in  Heaven  to  bless  and  direct  all 
our  various  work.  Is  this  in  itself  a  small  thing? 
Must  not  the  mere  fact  of  gatherings  so  constituted 
taking  place  tend  toward  the  unity  which  we  have 
set  before  us  as  our  ideal  ?    .    .    .    . 

TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  COMMUNITIES. 

''  Then,  too,  these  council  meetings  give  many  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  opportunities  for  bring- 
ing their  various  needs  forward— their  needs  either 
for  material  help  or  for  more  workers ;  and  it  is  the 
means  of  drawing  into  actual  work  some  of  the 
younger  women  who  have  not  yet  found  their  voca- 
tion, but  who  are  stirred  to  action  by  hearing  what  is 
being  done  by  others.  It  has  a  further  advantage  in 
enabling  any  general  need  in  the  city  or  district  to  be 
brought  before  the  public— some  general  want  which 
all  citizens  in  the  place  are  concerned  in  relieving, 
and  which  if  they  determine  together  shall  receive 
attention,  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  hand  by  those 
who  can  meet  such  need.    These  are,  I  think,  the 


chief  benefits  which  come  to  any  particular  district 
through  the  establishment  of  such  a  council. 

*'  I  cannot  give  you  any  hard  and  fast  lines  on  which 
these  councils  shidl  develop.  When  a  council  is  first 
formed  there  are  often  at  first  many  inquiries  as  to 
what  work  it  can  take  up,  but  if  it  is  in  good  hands  a 
very  few  meetings  suf&ce  to  show  the  vast  field  which 
exists  for  its  energies,  even  without  leaving  that  de- 
partment of  home  life  which  we  recognize  ever  as 
woman*s  first  mission.  The  care  and  sanitation  of 
the  home,  the  nurture  of  the  children,  their  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  education,  offers  by  itself 
wide  opportunities  for  the  deepening  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  among  our  mothers  and  a  sense  of  how 
much  we  all  need  light  and  training  in  these  matters 
so  essentially  our  own  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  consider 
our  own  physical  and  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
needs— how  they  can  be  supplied  so  as  to  fit  us  for 
our  lifers  work,  so  as  to  fit  us  for  raising  that  high 
ideal  of  life  and  duty  in  all  our  departments  of  the 
home,  or  in  the  social  and  public  life  with  which  we 
are  in  touch. 

**  We  cannot  think  of  these  things  without  having 
our  more  public  responsibilities  pressed  upon  us,  at 
least  as  far  as  concerns  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  orphans 
and  the  erring  ones  in  our  own  town  and  district. 
How  to  do  our  duty  toward  these,  without  pauper- 
izing them  ;  how  to  inspire  the  rising  generation  with 
a  high  sense  of  patriotism  and  of  a  citizen*s  duty ;  how 
to  develop  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  skilled 
and  trained  manual  and  industrial  work— these  are 
some  of  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  fruits  of  this  consideration  are  already 
being  manifested  in  a  practical  way  in  different  direc- 
tions according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

THE  Popular  Science  Monthly  publishes  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  G^logical  Society  of 
Washington,  December,  1894,  by  its  president,  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  on  the  subject  *'  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey."  Mr.  Walcott,  who,  as  may  not  be 
generally  known,  was  recently  appointed  to  succeed 
Major  J.  W.  Powell  as  Director  of  the  Survey,  tells 
of  the  enormous  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
this  bureau  since  its  establishment  in  1879,  the  area 
of  topographic  work  completed  up  to  December  1, 
1894,  being  624,016  square  miles. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  G^logical  Survey  has 
come  to  include,  we  are  told,  the  preparation  of  a 
topographic  base  map  of  the  entire  United  States : 
the  study  and  mapping  of  the  areal  geology  upon  this 
base  ;  the  examination  of  the  geologic  structure  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  national  domain ;  the  gather- 
ing of  the  statistics  of  mineral  production  ;  the  study 
of  the  artesian  and  surface  water  supply  of  the  United 
States;  and,  indirectly,  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
classification  of  the  public  lands  under  survey. 

*'  Its  work  is  to  a  large  extent  the  discovery  of  un- 
known facts  and  principles,  and  the  scientific  co-or- 
dination of  these  and  all  known  facts  and  inductions. 
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within  the  scope  of  its  work,  in  snch  a  form  that  they 
shall  subserve  the  use  of  bot^  the  govemment  and  the 
people ;  the  latter  to  include  not  only  the  farmer, 
prospector,  miner,  owner  of  lands,  investor,  and 
mining  and  civil  engineer,  but  also  the  most  highly 
trained  students,  teachers  and  specialists." 


THE  DUTCH   PROTOTYPE  OF  TAMMANY. 

THE  March  Century  contains  a  paper  by  one  of 
its  editors,  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel,  entitled  '<  Black- 
mail as  a  Heritage,"  in  which  he  brings  forward  an 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  Tammany  had  an  ener- 
getic and  thrifty  prototyi)e  in  the  abominably  corrupt 
Dutch  rigime.  There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  as- 
suming something  peculiarly  vicious  in  the  Irish  and 
Catholic  nature,  after  reading  Mr.  BueVs  arraign- 
ment of  the  Knickerbockers.  The  very  word ' '  boss  " 
came  from  the  Dutch  haaa,  a  foreman  or  master,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  fuller  fledged  individual  of 
the  political  variety  of  that  species  than  the  un- 
scrupulous Tienhoven,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Manhattan.  The 
Dutch,  to  a  man,  were  on  that  small  but  promis- 
ing island  for  what  there  was  in  it,  and  in  all  their 
often  nefarious  traffic  with  the  natives,  their  office 
holding,  their  piracies  and  slave  trading— gold  was 
the  god.  TienhoveQ  carried  on  his  boss-ship  under 
Governor  Kieft  and  testy  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  the 
venality  of  his  and  their  rule  brought  about  the  first 
beginnings  of  mugwumpery  as  early  as  1641,  when 
the  much  suffering  and  non-office  holding  burghers 
attempted  to  insist  on  a  real  representation  in  munici- 
pal councils. 

THB  CORNER-STONE  OF  POUCB  BLACKMAIL. 

*'In  Stuyvesant*s  time  many  abuses  of  power  and 
assessment  were  grafted  upon  the  eternal  customs  of 
the  town.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  observed  that 

*  one  full  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
have  become  bawdy  houses  for  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  of  tobacco  and  beer ; '  on  some  of  the  busi- 
ness streets  this  proportion  still  holds  good.  "Qe  in- 
augurated Sunday  closing  with  the  result,  perpetu- 
ated to  our  time,  of  side-door  opening.  Fines  were 
established  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  infraction  of 
regulations,  which  afforded  the  constables  a  legal 
basis  for  making  reprisals.  In  1658  eight  men  were 
constituted  the  rattle- watch,  and  were  authorized  to 
take  *  lock-up  money '  and  fees,  which  sums  were  to 
be  brought  into  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
watch,  and  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  a 

*  diwy,*  as  it  is  now  called,  occurring  four  times  a 
year. 

**  Thus  extortion  was  put,  as  it  were,  upon  a  basis 
of  police  discretion  and  right ;  but  there  was  a  rule 
against  setting  up  a  social  club  on  the  proceeds.  So 
the  habit  of  police  collections,  contracted  as  a  pleasur- 
able duty,  has  been  handed  down  as  a  vast  and 
secret  *  perquisite  *  of  the  guardians  of  the  public 
peace ;  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  from  those 
days  to  these  the  police  of  the  city  have  been  in  the 
personnel  a  continuing  body.    It  was  as  necessary 


then  as  now  to  admonish  the  police  not  to  use  vic^ence 
upon  peaceful  burghers. 

THE  GREAT  CHARTER  FOUNDED  ON  BLAGKICAIU 

*<Dongan*8  charter,  handsomely  engrossed  on 
parchment,  is  still  preserved  in  the  City  Hall  as  the 
Magna  Gharta  of  Manhattan's  liberty  and  venality. 
That  amiable  governor  was  so  weU  aware  of  its  value 
to  the  burghers  that  he  '  struck '  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, who  were  nearly  all  Dutchmen,  for  $1,500  for 
himself  and  $120  for  his  secretary.  James  Graham^ 
the  first  recorder,  and  Collector  Santen  complained 
of  this  action  and  a  few  other  irregularities,  such  as 
sharing  the  plunder  of  pirates. 

''  When  the  home  authorities  asked  for  explana- 
tions, Dongan  admitted  that  he  had  taken  the  money 
from  the  aldermen,  but  offered  the  excruciating  de- 
fense that  the  matter  was  trifling,  since  he  had 
'  granted  nothing  more  than  what  they  had  from  my 
predecessors.'  This  precedent  for  buying  and  selling 
rights  and  privileges  has  been  followed  so  persistently 
by  the  aldermen  and  their  bosses,  that  latterly  the 
chief  qualification  required  of  these  officers  has 
seemed  to  be  the  ability  to  ask  one  of  two  questions,, 
or  both :  *  What  is  it  worth  to  you?'  *  What  is  it 
worthtous?'"  

LIFE  ABOARD  AN  OCEAN  FLYER. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  March  lfcC/ure*«  de- 
scribee the  luxuries  and  picturesque  sights  fur- 
nished the  transatlantic  passenger  of  to-day,  the 
writer  taking  as  his  exemplar  the  Fih'stBitmardCf  flag- 
ship of  tiie  Hamburg- American  passenger  fleet.  There 
are  a  number  of  exceptionally  strong  and  vivid  illus- 
trations of  scenes  aboard  the  great  steamer. 

'<  All  being  ready,  the  captain  is  notifled,  and  at 
his  signal  the  first  engineer  pulls  the  lever  and  starts 
the  little  engine  whose  work  it  is  to  open  the  throttle. 
The  steam  shoots  out  from  th^  big  boilers  into  the 
great  cylinders,  screws,  begin  to  revolve,  and  the 
FUrat  Bismarck,  with  one  thousand  passengers,  three 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of 
ice  cream,  clears  her  landing. 

"The  novice  aboard  a  big  steamship  like  the 
FHlLrst  Bismarck,  looks  wonderingly  around  the 
bipad  sweep  of  the  deck,  where  swarms  of  people 
wander  about  as  comfortably  as  on  spacious  city 
streets.  He  sees  wide  doorways  opening  into  great 
halls,  and  grand  staircases  descending  into  vast 
depths.  And  if  he  foUows  the  stairway,  he  find» 
himself  wandering  through  beautiful  rooms,  inta 
complicated  hallways.  He  is  struck  vnth  the  ap- 
IMtrent  disregard  of  those  very  narrow  limitations 
of  space  which  he  has  always  associated  with  shipn. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room,  length  and 
breadth,  height  and  depth.  As  he  investigatea 
farther,  he  grasps  the  idea  of  the  hugeness  and  mag- 
nificence of  this  iron-waUed  cavern. 

LUXURY  AT  MODERATE  OOBT. 

"  Next  to  the  lavish  use  of  space,  he  is  impressed 
by  the  apparent  disregard  of  cost  He  has  paid  inta 
the  steamship  office  a  sum  of  money  that  would  not 
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be  extravagant  for  board  and  lodgings  in  a  firet-class 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Yet 
here  he  is  not  only  housed  and  fed  in  princely  style, 
bat  is  given  transportation  of  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  kind.  And  he  has  the  free  use  of  all  the  rich 
luxnriousness  of  dining  and  smoking  and  music 
saloons,  of  library  and  writing-room.  He  is  in  a 
palace — for  it  is  the  i>alace  idea  that  comes  to  him 
first— and,  while  his  sleeping  quarters  may  be  small, 
he  still  has  the  privileges  of  all  its  great  apartments. 

'*  Another  source  of  unexpected  delight  to  the  un- 
initiated voyager  aboard  a  great  ship  is  the  quality  of 
food  and  service.  He  gazes  round  in  admiration  at 
the  noble  dining-hall,  with  its  tasteful  waUs,  ornate 
ceiling  and  generous  mahogany  table  surrounded  by 
comfortable  chairs.  There  is  a  broad  divan  running 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room,  port-holes  are 
draped  with  silk  and  lade,  chandeliers  give  forth  a . 
flood  of  tempered  light,  while  here  and  there,  under 
a  pretty  bracket,  is  a  desk  or  cozy  nook,  tempting 
one  to  either  work  or  play. 

''In  the  8hip*s  huge  refrigerators,  meat,  fruit, 
batter  and  all  perishable  foods  are  solidly  frozen,  and 
these  great  ice-boxes  offer  a  generous  variety,  includ- 
ing all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  that  can  be  pro- 
cored  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

**  There  is  a  ohe/,  a  most  skillful,  well-paid  person, 
assisted  by  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  under  cooks 
and  by  a  small  army  of  carvers  and  scullions. 

''  The  chief  steward  has  been  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  Company  twenty-seven  years,  and  will 
jyrobably  stay  as  long  as  he  cares  to  remaUi.  There 
are  eighty-four  other  stewards  who  report  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  chief.  The  passengers  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  first  cabin,  second  cabin  and  steer- 
age, so  that  three  separate  and  complete  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  are  kept  up.  The  food  famished  for 
the  steerage  passengers  is  better  than  one  would  ex- 
pect when  we  consider  that  the  company  carries  them 
over  three  thousand  miles  and  keeps  them  on  board 
seven  days  for  eighteen  dollars. 

PROVISION  FOB  THB  INNER  MAN. 

**  The  food  and  service  in  the  second  cabin  is  better 
than  at  the  average  three  dollars  a  day  American  hotel. 
In  the  first  cabin  saloon  it  is  perfect.  Eversrthing 
about  the  ship,  after  tru^  GF^rman  fashion,  has  a 
military  air.  The  stewards  file  in  in  regular  order, 
and  when  a  change  is  made  they  all  march  out,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  band,  and  mi^ng,  with  their  neat 
nniforms  and  snow-white  gloves,  a  goodly  sight  to 
see. 

*•  The  regular  dinner  consists  of  from  seven  to  ten 
courses,  and  is  fit  for  the  emperor.  The  wines  and 
ales  are  excellent,  and,  what  surprises  every  one, 
they  are  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

"  In  addition  to  the  regular  meals,  at  eight  o*clock 
every  evening  they  serve  tea  in  the  main  saloon  to 
all  who  care  to  indi^ge  in  that  stimulant.  After  that, 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  band  gives  a  concert  in  the  second- 
cabin  saloon,  which  is  always  attended  by  many  of 
the  first-cabin  passengers.    There  the  people  sit  about 


the  tables  and  eat  the  daintiest  little  sandwiches,  and 
some  of  them  drink  the  delightful  Hamburg  beer, 
while  the  band  plays. 

*'If  you  are  sick  and  remain  in  your  berth,  the 
room-steward  will  call  half  a  dozen  times  a  day 
to  ask  you  what  you  want  to  eat.  If  you  remain  on 
deck,  the  deck-steward  will  bring  you  an  excellent 
dinner  without  any  extra  charge.** 


CONCERNING  OUR  COOKS  AND  DINNERS. 

MR.  ROBERT  GRANT  tells,  in  the  March  Scnb- 
Tier's^  more  than  one  would  suppose  that  a 
man,  and  a  layman,  could  tell  about  housefumishing 
and  dinner  parties  and  marketing  in  his  "Art  of 
Living*' essays.  He  is  humorously  pessimistic  over 
the  ridiculous  falsehood  of  these  invitations  to  dinner 
"quite  informally."  The  snobbishness  of  the  un- 
necessary prevarication  is  one  of  the  signs,  he  thinks, 
that  our  heads  are  considerably  turned,  if  not  swollen, 
over  the  gregarious  functions.  An  *'  informal  *'  din- 
ner for  eight  certainly  ought  not  to  cost  f^,  and 
necessitate  the  hiring  of  a  stranger  cook. 

*'  Perhaps  this  suggestion  that  our  heads  have  been 
turned  for  the  time  being  by  our  national  prosperity, 
and  that  they  will  become  straight  again  in  due 
coarse  of  time,  is  the  most  sensible  view  to  take  of 
the  situation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
well-to-do  people,  who  would  object  to  be  classed  in 
'  the  smart  set,'  as  the  reporters  of  the  social  gossip 
odiously  characterize  those  prominent  in  fashionable 
society  in  our  large  cities,  the  changes  in  the  last 
thirty  years  connected  with  every-day  living,  as  well 
as  with  entertaining,  have  all  been  in  the  direction 
of  cosmopolitan  usuge.  It  is  now  only  a  very  old- 
fashioned  or  a  very  blatant  person  who  objects  to  the 
use  of  evening  dress  at  the  dinner-table,  pr  the  theatre, 
as  inconsistent  with  true  patriotism.  The  dinner- 
hour  has  steadily  progressed  from  twehre  o'clock 
noon  until  it  has  halted  at  seven  past  meridian,  as 
the  ordinary  hour  for  the  most  formal  meal  of  the 
day,  with  further  postponement  to  half -past  seven  or 
even  eight  among  the  fashionable  for  the  sake  of 
company.  The  frying-pan  and  the  tea-pot  have 
ceased  to  reign  supreme  as  the  patron  saints  of 
female  nutrition,  and  the  beefsteak,  the  egg,  both 
cooked  and  raw,  milk  and  other  fiesh-and-blood-pro- 
ducing  food  are  abundantly  supplied  to  the  rising 
generation  of  both  sexes  by  the  provident  parent 
of  to-day.  The  price  of  beef  in  our  large  cities 
has  steadily  advanced  until  its  use  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  a  serious  monster  to  encounter  in  the 
monthly  bills,  but  the  husband  and  father  who  is 
seeking  to  live  wisely  seems  not  to  be  deterred  from 
providing  it  abundantly.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
if  we  are  unduly  exuberant  in  the  pursuit  of  creature 
comforts,  it  is  not  solely  in  the  line  of  purely  orna- 
mental luxuries.  If  we  continue  to  try  our  nervous 
systems  by  undue  exertion,  they  are  at  least  better 
fitted  to  stand  the  straiiit  by  virture  of  plenty  of 
nutritious  food,  even  though  dinner-parties  tempt  us 
now  and  then  to  overindulgence,  or  bore  us  by  their 
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elaborateness.  Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  income  of  the  American  husband  and  father  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  steady  drain  occasioned  by  the 
liberal  table  he  provides,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have 
some  lessons  in  thrift  on  this  score  still  in  store  for  as. 

**  There  is  this  consolation,  that  if  onr  heads  have 
been  turned  in  this  respect  also,  and  we  are  supplying 
more  food  for  our  human  furnaces  than  they  need, 
the  force  of  any  reaction  will  not  fall  on  us,  but  on 
the  market  men,  who  are  such  a  privileged  class  that 
oar  candidates  for  public  office  commonly  provide  a 
rally  for  their  special  edification  just  before  election 
day,  and  whose  white  smock  frocks  are  commonly  a 
cloak  for  fat  though  greasy  purses.  Yet  Providence 
seems  to  smile  on  the  market  man  in  that  it  has  given 
him  the  telephone,  through  which  the  modem  mis- 
tress can  order  her  dinner,  or  command  chops  or 
birds,  when  unexi)ected  guests  are  foreshadowed. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands  upon 
the  time  of  both  men  and  women,  the  custom  of  go- 
ing to  market  in  person  has  largely  fallen  into  decay. 
The  butcher  and  grrocer  send  assistants  to  the  house 
for  orders,  and  the  daily  personal  encounter  with 
the  smug  man  in  white,  which  used  to  be  as  inevi- 
table as  the  dinner,  has  now  mainly  been  relegated 
to  the  blushing  bride  of  from  one  week  to  two  years 
standing,  and  the  people  who  pay  cash  for  every- 
thing. Very  likely  we  are  assessed  for  the  privilege 
of  not  being  obliged  to  nose  our  turkeys  and  see  our 
chops  weighed  in  advance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer the  strictures  of  those  who  sigh  for  what  they 
call  the  good  old  times,  when  it  was  every  man's 
duty,  before  he  went  to  his  office,  to  look  over  his 
batcher*s  entire  stock  and  select  the  fattest  and  juici- 
est edibles  for  the  consumption  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily. ^  for  paying  cash  for  everything,  my  wife 
Barbara  says  that,  unless  people  are  obliged  to  be  ex- 
tremely economical,  no  woman  in  this  age  of  nervous 
prostration  ought  to  run  the  risk  of  bringing  on  that 
dire  malady  by  any  such  imprudence,  and  that  to 
save  |5  a  month  on  a  butcher's  bill,  and  pay  $25  to  a 
physician  for  ruined  nerves,  is  false  political  economy. 

*'  *  I  agree  with  you,'  she  added,  *  that  we  Americans 
live  extravagantly  in  the  matter  of  daily  food — es- 
pecially meat— as  compared  with  the  general  run  of 
people  in  other  countries  ;  but  far  more  serious  than 
our  appetites  and  liberal  habits,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
horrible  waste  which  goes  on  in  our  kitchens,  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  cooks  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  making  the  most  of  things.  Abroad,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent,  they  understand  how  to  util- 
ize every  scrap,  so  that  many  a  comfortable  meal  is 
provided  from  what  our  servants  habitually  cast  into 
the  swill  tub.  Here  there  is  perpetual  waste — waste 
— waste,  and  no  one  seems  to  understand  how  to 
prevent  it.  There  you  have  one  never-failing  reason 
for  the  size  of  our  butchers'  and  grocers'  bills.' 

**  I  assume  that  my  wife,  who  is  an  intelligent 
person,  must  be  correct  in  this  accusation  of  general 
wastefulness  which  she  makes  against  the  American 
kitchen.  If  so,  here  we  are  confronted  again  with 
the  question  of  domestic  service  from  another  point 


of  view.  How  long  can  we  afford  to  throw  onr  sub- 
stance into  the  swill  tub  ?  If  our  emigrant  cooks  do 
not  understand  the  art  of  utilizing  scraps  and  rem- 
nants, are  we  to  continue  to  enrich  our  butchers 
without  let  or  hindrance  /  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
American  housewife  does  not  take  thismatter  in  hand 
promptly,  the  cruel  laws  of  political  economy  will 
soon  convince  her  by  grisly  experience  that  neither 
IX)etry  nor  philanthropy  can  flourish  in  a  land  where 
there  is  perpetual  waste  below  stairs." 


HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

IN  the  March  Century  Mr.  H.  C.  Herwin  writes  in 
sprightly  fashion  on  the  "Horse-Market,"  and 
after  having  told  elaborately  of  the  numerous  wiles 
of  the  unscrupulous  horse-dealer— if  that  ,be  not  a 
tautology- he  gives  some  points  on  how  to  buy  a 
family  horse.  He  advises  us  to  go  on  a  buggy  exjje- 
dition  into  the  country,  if  possible,  and  buy  a  nag  on 
its  native  heath ;  and  if  this  is  impossible,  to  certainly 
obtain  the  succor  of  a  veterinary  scientist  in  buying 
from  a  city  dealer.  He  assures  us  that  there  is  a 
modem  breed  of  vets  with  actual  intelligence  and 
training;  nay  more,  in  certain  cases  with  veracity 
and  sobriety. 

WHBRB  THB  BEST  HOB8B8  00MB  FBOM. 

*'  Many  fine  horses,  both  for  saddle  and  harness, 
are  brought  to  New  York  and  Boston  from  Kentucky 
by  residents  of  that  state,  who  put  up  their  charges 
at  some  boarding  or  sale  stable.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  these  men  are  trustworthy,  and  their 
saddlers  are  highly  trained.  Many  Kentucky  horses 
are  also  sold  at  special  auction  sales  in  Eastern  cities 
during  the  spring ;  and  these  animals,  too,  are  com- 
monly sound  and  kind.  And  yet,  lest  I  should  flatter 
purchasers  into  a  false  security,  I  will  add  that  I 
know  of  one  case  where  a  very  beautiful  horse  was 
bought  for  a  large  sum  at  one  of  these  sales,  and 
proved  to  be  subject  to  fits— an  incurable  disease. 
The  buyer,  I  regret  to  say,  sent  him  to  New  York  to 
be  sold,  in  order  that  he  might  cheat  somebody  else, 
as  he  himself  had  been  cheated. 

''The  best  driving  and  carriage  horses  come,  I 
think,  from  Maine  and  Vermont,  being  tougher,  as  a 
rule,  than  the  Kentucky  horses^  and  no  less  intelli- 
gent. High-steppers,  for  the  most  part,  are  natives 
of  Maine  or  of  Canada.  Western  horseSt  especially 
those  from  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Ohio,  are  corn-fed  and 
soft;  and  they  often  lack  that  'quality' which  the 
Kentucky  horses  derive  from  the  thoroughbred  strain 
in  their  blood.  The  best  hunters— perhaps  the  best 
*  combination '  saddle  and  harness  horses — come  from 
the  (Genesee  valley,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  blood,  and  where  real  fox-hunting  is  porsaed. 

THE  MARKS  OF  A  QOOD  NAO. 

•*  The  chief  points  are  the  eye  and  head ;  for,  whether 
on  the  score  of  safety  or  of  pleasure  in  ownership,  the 
essential  thing  is  to  have  a  horse  that  is  intelligent 
and  gentle,  or  one  that  is  intelligent  and  vicious. 
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rather  than  stupid,  for  stnpid  horses  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Every  horse  shows  his  character  in 
his  head,  and  chiefly  in  the  eye,  just  as  certainly  as  a 
man  shows  his  character  in  Ms  face ;  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  men,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  read  what  is 
written  in  the  equine  features.  But  as  to  horses  of 
positiye  character,  positively  good  or  positively  bad, 
there  need  be  no  mistake.  What  you  should  look  for  is 
a  large,  clear,  luminous  eye ;  what  you  should  distrust 
is  a  small  eye,  a  protrudhig  eye,  a  sunken  eye,  an  eye 
that  shows  the  white,  glancing  backward,  which  in- 
dicates bad  temper ;  and  above  all,  a  glassy,  tremulous 
eye,  which  indicates  stupidity.  It  is  hard  to  describe, 
but  easily  recognized.  There  should  be  a  considera- 
ble space  between  the  eyes.  The  ears  and  the  carriage 
of  them  are  hardly  less  significant.  Well  cut  ears 
that  move  continually  with  a  general  tendency  to  be 
pricked  forward  indicate  a  good  and  lively  disposition. 
Large  ears,  if  well  shaped,  are  better  than  very  small 
or  <  mouse '  ears.  Lop  ears,  coarse  ears,  ears  planted 
either  very  far  apart  or  very  close  together,  are  to  be 
viewed  with  great  distrust. 

'<  Next  in  importance  to  the  head  come  the  feet. 
They  should  be  of  medium  size,  neither  steep  like  a 
mule's,  nor  flat,  but  sloping  at  a  medium  angle.  The 
best  feet  are  "  cup-shaped  ;  *  that  is,  so  formed  that 
when  you  pick  them  up  they  will  hold  water. 

'*  As  to  tiie  other  points  of  a  horse,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  go  into  details,  because  I  fear  that  they  would  con- 
vey information  only  to  those  who  do  not  need  it. 
But  this  may  be  said  generally  by  way  of  advice : 
Avoid  a  long-backed  or  thin-waisted,  still  more  a 
long-legged,  horse.  Look  for  a  compact,  rather  low- 
standing  beast,  with  a  good  head,  good  eyes  and  well- 
shaped  ears,  and  you  cannot  go  far  wrong.** 


THE  SOUTH  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

IN  the  March  Harpei^a  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  continues 
Ins  long  and  interesting  series  of  industrial-de- 
scriptive papers  in  «'  The  Industrial  Region  of  North- 
em  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  "--the  country 
which  some  years  ago  boomed  forth  into  such  an  ani- 
mated seat  of  iron  and  coal  production.  Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham  and  Atlanta  are  the  '* hustling" 
cities  into  which  this  unwonted,  un-Southem  activity 
has  been  centred,  and  the  statistics  of  their  mighty 
rise  are  typical  of  the  industrial  generation  over  all  the 
tiiousands  of  square  miles  which  serve  them.  **  The 
Chattanooga  district,  so  called,  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
region  of  coking  coals  and  iron  ores,  embracing  a 
circle  of  160  miles  in  diameter,  and  covering  parts  of 
Tennessee,  northern  Alabama  and  northern  G^rgia, 
It  takes  in  one  medium-sized  furnace  in  northern 
Qeoigia  and  some  smaller  ones,  which  number  nine- 
teen, where  there  were  none  at  all  before  the  war. 
Its  Alabama  section— where  there  was  no  iron  in- 
dustry when  the  war  closed,  except  at  a  few  little 
furnaces  built  by  the  Confederates  to  cast  their  can- 
non—now boasts  fifty-three  large  plants.  In  a  word, 
tiie  development  has  grown  from  the  smelting  of 


150,000  tons  of  charcoal  and  coke  irons  in  1870  to  the 
making  of  no  less  than  1,800,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in 
1889,  '90  and  '91.  The  steel  industry  \b  prospective. 
The  name  of  the  town  of  Bessemer  is  misleading. 
Basic  steel  has  been  made  in  the  district  from  the 
ordinary  foundry  ore,  and  has  been  tested  by  the 
government,  and  declared  to  be  admirable.  A  mine 
of  Bessemer  ore  has  been  worked  at  Johnson  City, 
North  Carolina,  but  the  capital  for  a  steel  works  to 
compete  with  those  of  the  North  has  not  at  this  time 
been  obtained. 

TENNESSEE  IRON. 

'*  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Tennessee  iron  is  sold  in  the 
East,  North  and  Northwest—in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  competes 
with  the  beet  foundry  iron  for  stove  plates  and  all 
sorts  of  foundry  work.  It  ranks  with  the  best  Lehigh 
Xnroduct  and  is  the  favorite  iron  with  the  pipe,  plow 
and  stove  makers  of  the  East  and  North.  Considera- 
ble foundry  work  is  done  in  the  Chattanooga  district. 
There  are  several  stove  works  there  and  some  ma- 
chine shops  that  turn  out  both  heavy  and  light  cast- 
ings.  There  are  two  large  pipe  works  (in  Chat- 
tanooga and  in  Bridgeport),  both  owned  by  one 
corporation,  and  there  is  also  in  the  district  a  very 
large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  railway- 
brake  shoes  and  other  goods. 

''  The  region  in  which  the  Chattanooga  district  is 
situated  is  a  reach  of  bituminous  coal  and  red  hema- 
tite iron  ore  of  limitless  abundance  that  extends  from 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  to  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The 
coal  crops  out  in  West  Virginia,  crosses  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  it  is  worked  as  pure  cannel,  semi-an- 
thracite, and  bituminous ;  crosses  Tennessee  through 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  to  northern  Alabama.  It  is  a 
belt  containing  twenty-six  thousand  square  miles 
in  three  states,  and  everywhere  the  coal  and  iron 
accompany  each  other  at  pistol  range.  As  an  illus- 
tration, at  Red  Mountain,  near  Birmingham,  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company  gets  coal 
on  one  side  of  a  valley  and  iron  on  the  other  side. 
This  great  comi»any  has  several  plants,  and  made 
more  than  400,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1691.  It  has 
the  largest  coal  plant  in  the  Chattanooga  district — 
one  that  has  put  out  600,000  tons  of  high  grade  cok- 
ing coal  in  a  year.  Its  leading  men  are  Southerners, 
and  its  capital  is  from  the  northern  States  and  Eng- 
land. 

**  The  labor  in  this  great  industrial  section  is  mainly 
black,  of  course.  The  negroes  dig  all  the  iron  ore 
and  do  all  the  rough  work  at  the  furnaces.  The  coal 
is  mainly  dug  by  white  men.  The  very  great  quan- 
tities of  limestone  that  are  quarried  for  smelting  flux 
and  for  building  work  are  taken  out  by  negroes.  It 
is  found  that  with  what  is  called  '  thorough  f oreman- 
izing '  the  negro  is  satisfactory  at  these  occupations. 
He  needs  strict  and  even  sharp  *  bossing '  to  keep  him 
at  his  work,  and  it  has  been  found  that  to  invest  one 
of  his  own  race  with  the  authority  of  an  overseer  is  to 
produce  the  strictest,  even  the  savagest,  kind  of  a 
boss." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

FBOM  the  March  Harper^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph's  article  on  the  coal  and  iron  region 
of  the  Southf  and  Mr.  B.  Cartissoz^s  paper  on  *'  An  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Rome'*  to  quote  from  among  the 
*'  Leading  Articles." 

THE    TRIAL   TRIP   OF   A    CBUISSB. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sicard  describes  amid  illustrations  full  of 
dashing  action  **  The  Trial  Trip  of  a  Cruiser/^  an  occasion 
fraught  with  such  yiyid  interest  for  the  patriotism  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  pockets  of  the  shipbuilders.  One 
would  tiiink  that  an  especial  danger  would  result  from 
the  terrific  speed  attained  on  these  first  trips  with  a 
practicaliy  untried  ship,  but  this  authority  tells  us  other- 
wise :  '*  While  of  course  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
accidents  will  never  occur  with  new  and  untried  mar 
chinery  run  near  or  quite  to  its  limit  of  safety,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  result  seriously.  A  bolt  may  break,  a 
casting  cra6k,  or  a  pumxnrod  give  some  trifling  disar- 
rangement, which  can  generally  be  remedied  at  short 
notice,  but  never  in  America  have  we  had  such  an  acci- 
dent dning  a  trial  as  that  which  befell  the  German  belted 
cruiser  Brander^burg  a  few  months  ago.  This  vessel  was 
just  about  to  start  on  her  trial  run  when  one  of  her  main 
steam-pipee  burst ;  the  door  to  the  engine  room  being 
open  at  the  time,  the  escaping  steam  rushed  in,  scalding 
to  deatk  flirty-nine  of  her  men  and  injuring  nine,  two  of 
whom  afterward  died.  A  few  years  ago  another  serious 
accident  occurred  ;  this  time  to  a  British  ship,  the  Elbe, 
where  a  steam-pipe  also  burst,  killing  nine  men.  Even 
more  recently  can  be  mentioned  the  accident  which  be- 
fell our  own  cruiser,  the  Montgomery,  One  of  her  hifi^- 
pressure  connecting-rod  bolts  iMroke  and  the  piston  went 
through  the  cylinder  cover ;  luckily  this  accident  was 
accompanied  with  no  loss  of  Ufe." 

BIBLE  STUDT  AT  SCHOOLS  AND  00LLB0B8. 

Mr.  Oharies  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  *•  Study,"  calls  at- 
tention to  the  inadequacy  of  school  and  college  training 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  practical  life,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  of  Bible  study.  **  Take  this  matter  of  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible.  Recent  statistics  show  that  it  exists 
to  an  extent  inconceivable  to  any  persona  generation  ago, 
in  college  students.  And  this  ignorance  is  disclosed  not 
in  attempted  religious  instruction,  but  in  the  study  of  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  literary  education  in  our  univer- 
sities  and  eoDoges.  The  pupils  are  entirely  unable  to  un- 
deistand  a  great- mass  of  allusions  in  the  masterpieces 
of  English  poetry  and  prose.  Some  of  these  pupils 
are  victims  of  the  idea  that  the  Bible  should  not  be 
read  hy  the  young,  for  fear  that  they  will  be  preju- 
diced hi  a  religiouH  way  before  their  minds  are  ma- 
ture enough  to  select  a  religion  for  themselves.  Now, 
wholly  apart  from  its  religious  or  from  its  ethical  value, 
the  Bible  is  the  one  book  that  no  intelligent  person 
who  wiidies  to  come  into  contact  with  the  world  of 
thought  and  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
Christian  era  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of.  All  modem 
literature  and  aU  art  are  permeated  with  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  great  work  in  the  language  that  can  be  fully 
understood  and  enjoyed  without  this  knowledge,  so  full 
is  it  of  allusions  and  illustrations  from  the  Bible.    This  is 


true  of  fiction,  of  poetry,  of  economic  and  of  philoaopliic 
works,  and  also  of  the  sdentiflc  and  even  agnostic  1 
ises.** 


THE   CENTURY. 

FROM  the  March  Century  we  have  selected  to  figure 
among  the  '* Leading  Articles"  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel'a 
paper  on  "Blackmail  as  a  Heritage  *'  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Mer- 
win's  article  on  *'  The  Horse-Market.^* 

NAPOLEON  AND  JOSEPHINX. 

The  illuBtrations  in  this  month's  chapter  of  Professor 
Sloane*s  **Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  are  unusually 
elaborate  and  notable  ;  among  them  many  full  page  wood 
engravings.  The  text  deals  with  Bonaparte's  last 
Corsican  enterprise  of  17W5,  with  the  reactionary  period 
after  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  reception  into  Parisian 
society  of  the  young  Napoleon,  his  position  as  general  of 
the  Convention  and  especially  of  his  marriage— one  "of 
interestandindination"— with  Josephine.  Of  this  union 
Professor  Sloane  says : 

"  Although  dislildng  in  later  life  to  be  called  a  Corsican, 
Napoleon  was  nevertheless  typical  of  his  race ;  he  could 
despise  love,  yet  render  himself  its  willing  sUve  :  he  was 
fierce  and  dictatorial,  yet,  as  Josephine  said, 'tenderer  and 
weaker  than  anybody  dreamed.'  And  thus  it  was  in  the 
xnatter  of  his  marriage ;  there  were  elements  in  it  of  ro- 
mantic, abandoned  passion,  but  likewise  of  shrewd,  cal- 
culating selfishness.  In  his  callow  youth  his  relations  to 
the  other  sex  had  been  either  childish,  morbid,  or  im- 
moral. During  his  earliest  manhood  he  had  appeared 
like  one  who  desired  the  training  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  gallantry.  As  a  Jacobin  he  sought  such  support 
as  he  could  find  in  the  good  will  of  the  women  related  to 
men  in  power  ;  as  a  French  patriot  he  put  forth  strena- 
ous  efforts  to  secure  an  infiuential  alliance  through  matri- 
mony, and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  advances  for  the 
hand  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  D6eir^  Clary.  He  appears 
to  have  addressed  Mme.  Permon,  whose  fortune,  despite 
her  advanced  age,  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to 
his  destitution.  Refused  by  both,  he  was  in  a  disordered 
and  desperate  emotional  state  until  military  and  politksal 
success  gave  him  sufficient  self-confidence  to  try  once 
more.  With  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ladder  of  am- 
bition, he  was  not  indifferent  to  securing  social  props  tor  a 
further  rise,  but  was  nevertheless  in  such  a  tumult  of  feel- 
ing as  to  m&ke  himparticularly  receptive  to  real  passion.^ 

YSAYE. 

A  very  brief  sketch  of  the  violinist  with  the  troublesome 
name,  Ysaye,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  tells  some  interesting 
things  of  the  musician  who  has  been  exciting  the  wonder 
of  American  audiences  this  winter.  Mr.  Krehbiel  says  of 
Ysaye  :  "  Vieuxtemps,  his  model,  carries  the  line  of  tra- 
dition back  to  Charles  de  B^riot,  and  it  is  the  French 
school  of  violin-playing  that  Ysaye  exemplifies,  though 
the  style  has  been  modified  by  the  greater  breadth  and 
warmer,  more  romantic  feeling  which  came  in  through 
Wieniawski,  the  full-blooded  Pole.  In  consequence  of 
this  modification,  Ysaye  stands  now  as  leader  of  the  new 
and  rising  Belgian  school,  and  as  such  he  has  been  first 
professor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Conservatory  of  Brus- 
sels since  1886,  as  Vieuxtemps  and  Wieniawski  were 
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before  him.  When  it  is  added  that  he  is  the  husband  of 
a  wife  of  rare  loveliness ;  father  of  four  beantifol  children ; 
lives  happily  and  laznrionsly  in  Brussels  ;  is  an  officer  of 
pnblic  instruction,  and  has  harvested  a  full  quota  of  those 
baubles  which  are  the  signs  of  royal  approbation,  enough 
has  been  told  to  introduce  the  man  Ysaye  to  those  curious 
about  his  personality."     

SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  March  number  of  Soribner^s  contains  the  first 
chapters  of  the  much-talked-of  ''History  of  the 
Last  Quarter  Oentury  of  the  United  States,'*  by  President 
R.  Benjamin  Andrews.  This  history  is  to  appear  serially 
throughout  the  next  year,  and  if  succeeding  installments 
are  as  graphically  illustrated  and  written  as  the  one  be- 
fore us,  it  will  prove  a  most  unusually  successful  maga 
sine  '*  feature.**  President  Andrews  says  in  his  preface  : 
*'  Few  quarter  centuries  in  the  world's  life  bristle  with 
salient  events  as  does  the  last.  The  series  of  articles  here 
began  is  an  attempt  to  portray  the  chief  of  these  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  United  States.  A  detailed  national 
history  since  1870  the  reader  must  not  expect.  He  is  go- 
ing upon  arapid  excursion  through  vast  tracts,  with  fre- 
quent use  of  the  camera,  and  not  upon  a  topographical 
survey.  Happenings  of  mere  local  moment  are  ignored 
altogether ;  legal  and  constitutional  developments  we 
caimot  00  much  as  sketch ;  while  many  interesting  and 
eTen  vital  muStters  which  are  brought  to  notice  we  only 
touch.** 

This  chapter  is  headed,  '*  The  United  States  at  the  Close 
of  Beoonstruction  ;  *'  it  diocuseoe  the  then  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country,  with  very  elaborate  and  valuable 
*  comparative  diagrams,  the  Chicago  fire,  the  downfall  of 
the  Tweed  Bing,  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  the  gold  conspiracy  of 
€k>nld  and  Fisk,  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  San  Domingo 
episode— a  series  of  highly  picturesque  and  sensational 


OTHBB  ARTICLXS. 

Another  politico-historical  contribution  in  this  number 
10  Noah  Brooks*  "  When  Slavery  Went  Out  of  PoUtics,** 
and  in  other  spheres  of  interest  there  are  Samuel  Par- 
sons* prettily  illustrated  article  on  ''Bedding-Plants** 
and  the  small  but  precious  find  of  **  Thoreau*s  Poems  of 
Kature,**  with  comment  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  W.  A. 
Apthorp*s  paper  on  '*  Orchestral  Conducting  and  Con- 
doctors"  and  from  Bobert  Qrant*s  essay  on  **  The  Art  of 
Living."  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  March  Cotmopolitan  contains  an  article  by 
Lieut.  H.  P.  Witmarsh,  BN.,  on  "Pearl  Diving 
and  Its  Perils,**  in  which  he  draws  a  lurid  picture  of  the 
perils  part. 

THX  PKBILS  OF  PXARL  DIVIKO. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Malay  workrren  are  an  ezceed- 
ini^y  treacherous  lot  and  will  knife  or  axe  their  master 
wit^  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  "More  than  one  un- 
fortunate fellow  has  been  cruelly  suffocated  by  his  Malay 
crew,  their  method  being  merely  to  stop  the  air-pump. 
Others  have  had  all  connections  cut  while  at  work  below  : 
others  stabbed  in  their  berths,  and  some  even  poisoned  ; 
and  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  offenders  were 
caught  and  dt  alt  with  in  a  very  summary  manner,  it 
never  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  tragedies  that  were  con- 
tinually being  enacted. 

••  Dangers  from  accidents  are  more  i)08sible  and  com 
plicated  than  the  uninitiated  have  any  idea,  '  There  are 


so  many  things  in  a  diver's  work  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  where  one  is  when 
below,  or  in  what  direction  one  is  moving,  that  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  I 
knew  an  experienced  diver  who  lost  his  life  through  the 
face  glass  of  his  helmet  becoming  unscrewed.  How  it 
could  possibly  have  become  unscrewed  is  a  mystery  to 
this  day ;  all  that  ever  was  known  about  it  was  that  when 
he  was  brought  up  the  face  glass  was  missing. 

"  A  diver  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  by  ripping  or 
tearing  his  dress  upon  sharp  rocks  or  corals,  through 
which  he  must  often  pick  his  way.  Then,  again,  an  ac- 
cident may  happen  to  the  air  pump,  in  which  case  he  is 
suffocated,  or  the  air  i^ipe  may  become  uncoupled,  or 
burst,  with  the  same  fatal  result.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  that  besetc  the  pearl  diver  is  that  of  fouling  on 
the  bottom.** 

BLVCTBICITT  AHD  TBGXTABLB  OBOWTH. 

Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear  contributes  to  t!  e  department 
"  The  Progress  of  Science,**  an  interesting  note  on  the 
effect  of  electricity  on  phmt  growth.  "  Plants  kept  in 
the  light  from  an  electric  arc  not  only  grow  as  in  sun- 
light, but  some  grow  much  faster  and  larger ;  they  pro- 
duce chlorophyl  in  abundance,  they  reach  out  toward  the 
source  of  the  Ught  and  twist  this  way  or  that,  they 
assimilate  more  potash,  produce  more  albuminoids  and 
yield  a  larger  amount  of  ash.  These  phenomena  show 
that  the  physiological  quality  of  the  electric  arc-light  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sun. 

"The  effect  of  electrical  currents  in  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  plants  has  not  appeared  so  marked,  but  some 
kinds  of  vegetables  grown  in  fields  through  which  were 
stretched  insulated  wires  provided  with  discharging 
points  a  foot  or  two  apart  and  supplied  with  a  current 
of  high  potential  electricity  from  a  Holts  electrical  ma- 
chine, eight  hours  a  day  during  the  summer,  gave  a  large 
increase  in  yield— from  80  to  100  per  cent.  Onions, 
radishes,  potatoes,  beets,  seemed  to  profit  much  from 
such  treatment.**  

M*CLUR€'S. 

THE  March  McClun^s  is  such  a  cajyital  number  that 
we  have  utilized  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
its  features  as  "Leading  Articles,**  quoting  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  "  The  Lord's  Day,**  Dr.  Biggs*  paper  on  anti- 
toxine,  Bobert  Bridges*  sketch  of  Marion  Crawford  and 
from  the  description  of  a  modem  "Ocean  Flyer.*'  To 
heighten  the  Gladstonian  atmosphere  of  the  number,  no 
less  th*^"  fifteen  pictures  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  at  as 
many  different  ages  are  printed  for  the  department  of 
"  Human  Documents.**  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  appears  twice 
in  this  number,  first  in  one  of  his  stirring  short  stories, 
"  The  Lord  of  Chateau  Koir,**  and  again  in  an  article 
called  "An  Alpine  Pass  on  Ski,**  in  which  latter  he  de- 
scribee the  method  of  traveling  over  snowy  mountain 
sides  with  the  eight  feet  long  snowshoes  called  skis.  The 
stalwart  story  teller  prefers  the  assault  on  the  mountains 
and  glaciers  in  the  winter  with  these,  to  a  novice,  highly 
puzzling  contrivances,  and  he  predicts  that  skiing  will 
become  a  very  popular  pastime  with  ambitious  mountain 
climbing  tourists. 

"  The  fact  is  that  it  is  easier  to  climb  an  ordinary  peak, 
or  to  make  a  Journey  over  the  higher  passes,  in  winter 
t}ittn  in  summer,  if  the  weather  is  only  set  fair.  In  sum- 
mer you  have  to  climb  down  as  well  as  to  climb  up,  and 
the  one  is  as  tiring  as  the  other.  In  winter  your  trouble 
is  halved,  as  most  of  your  descent  is  a  mere  slide.  If  the 
snow  is  tolerably  firm,  it  is  much  easier  also  to  zigzag  up 
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it  on  ski,  than  to  clamber  over  bowlders,  nr.der  a  hot  sum- 
mer son.  The  temperature,  too,  is  more  favorable  for 
exertion  in  winter ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  crisp,  pure  air  on  the  mountains,  though  glasses 
are,  of  course,  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the 
snow-glare.'* 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  notes  about  artists  and  their  work  in  the  March 
number  are  illustrated,  as  usual,  with  marvelously 
beautiful  half-tone  reproductions  of  popular  paintings. 

The  personality  of  Senator-elect  EDdns,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, forms  the  attractive  subject  of  an  illustrated 
sketch.  **  The  Beimblican  party  has  few  men  of  Elkins* 
ability— rounded  out  men— not  half  a  dozen  of  them  at 
most.  The  executive  man  is  rare ;  the  executive  man 
who  has  great  nervous  energy— the  ability  to  concentrate 
upon  a  given  point  an  amount  of  force  that  will  drive 
eversrthing  before  him,  is  the  rarest  product  of  the  rac?. 
Elkins  has  this  ability.  He  has  shown  it  alike  in  busi- 
ness and  in  politics.  His  word  has  been  a  power  in  party 
councils  for  a  generation.  It  was  he  who  brought  about 
Blaine's  nomination  in  1884,  and  he,  in  reality,  who  nom- 
inated Harrison  in  1888.  ** 

Bussell  Sage,  the  Wall  street  magnate,  has  had  a  career 
too  tempting  to  the  magazinist  to  be  permitted  to  escape 
an  occasional  article.  Harold  Parker,  in  this  number, 
brings  out  interesting  incidents  in  his  political  record, 
which  was  made  and  ended  before  the  present  generation 
came  on  the  scene.  **  In  the  historic  struggle  over  the 
election  of  a  speaker  of  the  House,  which  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  by  a  single  vote.  Sage  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  Banks'  interest  that  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
F&me  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  political  leader  seemed  to  be 
within  his  grasp  when  he  gave  up  public  life,  declined  a  re- 
nomination  to  Congress,  and  went  back  to  Troy  to  devote 
himself  to  his  private  business.  Six  years  later— in  1863— 
he  removed  to  New  York,  and  plunged  into  the  arena  of 
Wall  street.'^  

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  number  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
articles  in  the  special  field  of  this  magazine. 

**  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War  '^  is  an  elaborate  piece 
of  historical  writing  by  Thomas  S.  Townsend  ;  the  illus- 
trations are  chiefly  from  war-time  photographs. 

Among  the  other  features  of  the  number,  Olive  Rum- 
sey's  **  Northampton  Association,"  Edwin  A.  Barber's 
"  Inscribed  Pottery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  Ray- 
mond L.  Bridgman's  *'  Weather  Studies  at  Blue  Hill,"  the 
"Old  South  "  prize  essay  of  1893  on  "  The  Part  of  Massa- 
chusetts Men  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  "  by  Elizabeth  H. 
Tetlow,  William  E.  Ver  Planck's  **  Old  Dutch  Houses  on 
the  Hudson,"  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill's  '*  Old  Milk  Street 
of  Boston,"  and  Charles  Enowles  Bolton's  account  of  the 
first  Harvard  graduate  killed  in  the  Revolution,  are  espe- 
cially attractive.  

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE  offers,  in  the  March 
number,  **  A  Glimpse  of  Cuba,"  revealing  among 
other  things  the  horrible  condition  into  which  the  cur- 
rency and  finance  of  that  country  have  fallen. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood  writes  learnedly  of  Russian  furs  and 
their  values.  The  American,  she  says,  finds  that  in  Rus- 
sia his  favorite  sealskin  finds  scant  favor  ;  it  is  regarded 
as  a  **  cold  fur."    The  Russians  use  all  furs  for  linings. 


George  J.  Yamey  discusses  the  use  of  electric  locomo- 
tives on  steam  roads,  concluding  that  the  proper  flekl  of 
these  engines  is  in  railroad  yards,  factory  premises,  short 
branches,  and  especially  in  mines. 


THE  ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

IN  another  department  we  have  made  quotations  from 
Mr.  H.  Sidney  Everett's  article  on  **  Tmmigratiop 
and  Naturalization**  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow's  essay  ** On 
the  Ethics  of  Codperative  Production"  in  the  March 
number. 

**The  Secret  of  the  Roman  Oracles*  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  paper  by  the  celebrated  Italian  archaeologist, 
Landani,  who  deprecates  the  tendency  among  scholars 
to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  Grecian  antiquities,  to 
the  neglect  of  Roman. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  in  "Confessions  of  a  Novel- 
Writer,**  tells  how  the  fugitive  slave  cases  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  particularly  the  Anthony 
Bums  incident  in  Boston,  gave  him  an  impulse  to  write 
the  story  which  later  appeared  as  **  Neighbor  Jack- 
wood." 

A  scholarly  paper  entitled  "  A  Pupil  of  Hypatia,"  by 
Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge,  traces  the 
fortunes  of  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais. 

Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  who  hap  helped  many 
young  men  **  find  a  way  to  their  talents,"  as  he  expresses 
If,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  individual 
traits  in  the  direction  of  education.  "  No  man,  before 
the  law,  can  be  dei^rlved  of  his  chances  in  life  without  the 
vote  of  a  full  jury  and  the  amplest  chance  to  present 
proof.  Something  of  the  same  care  is  due  from  educator! 
toward  the  birthright  of  talent  which  is  possessed  by 
their  pupils,  and  which,  however  small,  may  be  the  guide 
to  their  place  in  the  world  they  are  i)reparing  to  enter." 

Charles  Rockwell  Tianman  contributes  an  appreciative 
estimate  of  the  great  services  to  American  scholarship 
rendered  by  the  late  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Tale,  the 
two  ** grand  informing  motives'*  of  whose  life  are  de- 
scribed as  a  pure  love  of  truth  and  an  all-absorbing 
passion  for  faithful  service.  "With  this  love  of  tmUi, 
this  consuming  zeal  for  service,  with  this  public  spirit 
and  broad  humanity,  this  absolute  truthfulness  and 
genuineness  of  character,  is  not  this  life  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  more  potent  by  far  than  years  of  ex- 
hortation ?  Is  not  this  truly  one  of  the  lives  that  make 
for  righteousness  ?  *' 

THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

In  another  department  we  have  made  extracts  from 
Mr.  Cadman^s  sketch  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  royal 
family  in  the  March  number. 

Dr.  John  8.  Billings,  in  reckoning  "  The  World's  Debt 
to  Medicine,"  ascribes  much  importance  to  the  physician^ 
influence  in  social  life.  **  The  example  set  by  him  of 
habitual  self-sacrifice,  of  giving  up  his  own  comfort,  and 
sometimes  risking  his  own  health  and  life  for  the  saSce  of 
his  patients,  of  punctuality,  and  of  precision  and  accuracy 
in  his  work,  which  is  often  undertaken  without  the 
smallest  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward,  is  an  example 
which  has  some  effect  upon  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  daily  life,  all  the  more  because  these  things  be- 
come habits  which  *  exact  no  effort,  involve  no  Indedsion, 
and,  above  all,  no  self-praise.'  ^ 

**  Journalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  the  United 
States "  is  sketched  by  the  Rev.  James  J.  Dunn  in  an 
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interestiiig  article.  The  Right  Be  v.  John  England, 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  is  represented  as  the  founder  of 
Catholic  jonmalism  in  this  country.  In  1821  he  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany.  Two  of 
the  best-known  modem  papers  of  the  Catholic  faith  are 
the  Boston  Pilot  and  the  Catholic  Review,  Of  the 
monthly  magazines  the  most  notable  at  present  are  Tfie 
CtUholic  World,  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  The 
American  EcdeeiastictU  Review^  The  Postoralblatj  Don- 
<thoe^s  Magazine^  The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review, 
The  Rosary,  and  among  the  college  monthlies  The 
Mountaineer,  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsbnrg, 
Jdd.,  The  Georgetown  Journal,  of  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C,  and  the  Fordham  Monthly, 

The  quarterlies  are,  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches, 
The  Olohe  and  a  few  religious  magazines. 

*^  To  sum  up,  there  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  a 
total  of  215  Catholic  serials,  of  which  14S  are  printed  in 
Bnglish,  39  in  German,  13  in  French,  5  in  Polish,  5  in  Bo- 
hemian, 3  in  English  and  Oerman,  2  in  Italian,  2  in  Dutch, 
1  in  Portuguese,  I  in  Slavonic  and  1  in  Spanish,  Of  the 
English  serials  101  are  weekly  papers,  36  are  monthlies, 
principally  magazines,  of  which  17  are  the  work  of  col- 
lies and  convents,  and  6  are  quarterlies.  Of  the  Ger- 
man serials,  4  are  daily  papers,  26  are  weeklies  and  9  are 
magazines,  of  which  2  are  college  publications.  There  is 
one  French  monthly." 

All  of  these  papers,  magazines  and  quarterlies  are 
private  enterprises. 

FRANK  LESLIE'S  POPULAR    MONTHLY. 

THE  most  important  articles  of  the  March  number  are 
Henry  Tyrrell^s  sketch  of  Edison;  "The  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Mormondom,"  by  H.  V.  Moore ;  **  Dogs 
and  their  Keeping,''  by  S.  H.  Ferris  ;  **  Bulgarian  Village 
Life,''  by  Celia  R.  Ladd,  and  **  How  Bronze  Statues  are 
Oast,"  by  S.  Millington  Miller.  Each  of  these  articles  is 
fully  illustrated.  

THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  will  be  found  extracts 
from  "  The  Psychical  Comedy,"  by  Charles  Sedg- 
wick Minot ;  **  The  New  Pulpit,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis ;  •*  Politics  and  the  Parmer,"  by  the  president  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  Andrew  Lang's 
**  Becolleotions  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

Secretary  Morton,  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,and  Presi- 
dent Henry  W.  Cannon,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  New 
York,  contribute  pai)ers  on  **The  Financial  Muddle," 
which  does  not  become  less  muddy  tmder  their  treatment ; 
«ach  writer  presents  the  views  which  his  position  would 
lead  us  to  expect  him  to  advocate. 

**  Ouida  "  declares  that  the  English  book  trade,  instead 
of  being  affected  by  the  financial  depression,  has  simply 
**  gorged  itself  on  its  own  trash."  She  thinks  that  the 
trade  suifers  also  from  overcrowding.  **  What  are  wanted 
are  a  few  great  publishing  houses— a  very  few.  Instead 
of  what  should  be  this  choice  few,  there  are  scores  of 
firms  imbued  with  the  same  views  of  selling  books  as  a 
lETocer  has  of  selling  sugar  and  spice." 

«  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  discusses  some  of  the 
political  and  social  problems  which  demand  solution  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  He  shows  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  so-called  Indian  **  nations  "  are  the  creatures  of  white 
and  half-breed  land  holders.  "  The  full-blood  ^dian,  as 
A  role,  is  poor,  shiftless  and  ignorant,  without  ambition 


and  without  opportunity.  He  cannot  acquire  any  land 
beyond  a  miserable  holding  of  an  acre  or  two  in  the 
mounta'nous  country.  The  opportunities  for  further 
development  and  civiliEation  are  absolutely  denied  to 
him,  while  his  patrimony  is  absorbed  by  the  rapacious 
white  Indian  or  half-breed.  In  every  i>articular  the  prog- 
ress of  the  full-blood  Indian  has  been  arrested.  He  is  not 
advancing,  he  is  retrog^rading." 

Professor  Boyesen  makes  some  i>ointed  suggestions  to 
women  who  aspire  for  '*  independence  : "  **  There  are 
no  privileges  which  do  not  also  involve  duties.  If  women 
are  the  equals  of  men,  they  are  not  entitled  to  dower  in 
their  husbands'  estates  any  more  than  husbands  are  en- 
titled to  dower  in  the  estates  of  their  wives .  If  at  the  same 
time  they  jostle  men  in  their  professions  and  become  their 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  chivalrous 
sentiments  with  which  they  are  now  regarded  will  not 
long  survive.  They  must  make  their  choice  with  their 
eyes  open.  Either — or !  There  is  no  middle  way,  no 
combining  the  privileges  and  shirking  the  disadvantages 
of  two  conditions,  so  diametrically  opposed." 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  in  advocating  the  founding  of  a 
national  university  at  Washington,  declares  that  he  has 
no  fear  of  the  pernicious  infiuence  of  **  politics"  on  such 
an  institution.  ^'  It  is  also  said  that  party  politics  will 
enter  into  the  management  of  such  an  institution,  and 
that  we  shall  have  political  professors  as  we  have  political 
men  in  other  dei)artments  of  the  government.  More  than 
thirty  years  of  observation  and  experience  at  the  national 
capital  have  convinced  the  writer  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  this  result.  Politicians  are  practical  men,  and  as  a 
class  are  as  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  the  jmblic 
welfare  as  the  people  at  large  will  permit  them  to  be. 
The  existing  institutions  of  learning  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, which  are  dependent  upon  government  support,  are 
in  no  way  hampered  by  their  connection  with  politics." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  Great  Realists  and  the  Empty  Story-Tellers," 
by  Professor  Boyesen  ;  '•  The  Outlook  for  Decora- 
tive Art  in  America,"  by  Frank  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
S.  Heidelbach's  answer  to  the  question,  **  Why  is  gold 
exported  ?"  are  the  articles  selected  for  special  notice 
this  month  among  our  **  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

President  Comwell,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, voices  the  opinion  held  by  many  bankers  as  to 
the  proved  unfitness  of  the  government  to  perform  at 
least  one  of  the  functions  generally  considered  as  properly 
pertaining  to  banks— namely,  the  issuing  of  notes  of  cir- 
culation. **  The  government  must  go  out  of  banking,  a 
business  which  it  is  manifestly  xmfitted  for  and  a  business 
which  has  proved  disastrous  to  governments  in  every 
historical  instance.  It  must  adopt  once  more  the  high 
and  only  prerogative  of  a  state  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
money — ^namely,  the  stamping  upon  precious  metals  the 
state's  certificate  of  their  weight  and  fineness." 

Herr  Liebknecht,  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  Reichstag,  gives  an  exposition  of  the  present  pro- 
granmie  of  German  socialism,  which  is  interesting,  to 
say  the  least.  The  growth  of  his  party  during  the  past 
thirty  years  he  regards  as  unparalleled  in  history. 

**  The  struggle  between  socialism  and  our  government 
reminds  me  of  the  fable  of  the  Goblin  and  the  Peasant. 
A  Peasant  had  in  his  hut  a  Goblin,  who  did  him  no  harm, 
and  did  him  even  much  good  ;  but  he  hated  him  and 
wanted  to  drive  him  out  or  destroy  him.  He  chased  him, 
he  hit  at  him,  but  instead  of  brea^ng  the  Goblin's  skull. 
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he  broke  his  own  famitnre.  At  last,  in  his  blind  fory, 
the  Peasant  set  fire  to  his  house,  in  the  hope  to  bom  and 
so  snrely  to  kill  his  enemy.  The  hut  became  a  heap  of 
ashes,  and  when  he  left  it  in  his  cart,  chuckling  at  the 
thought  of  having  at  last  got  rid  o^  his  enemy,  he  dis- 
covered the  GK>blin  sitting  behind  him  and  laughing  in 
his  sleeves,  quite  happy  and  quite  comfortable." 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Hale  gives  the  results  of  another  study 
of  religious  conditions  in  American  village  life,  describ- 
ing the  Baptist  community  of  Westerly,  B.  I.  He  has  a 
good  word  for  the  practice  of  a  sect  whose  professions 
often  cause  it  to  be  considered  narrow.  *^  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  are  better  than  their  logic  would  make  them ; 
let  us  hope  every  Christian  sect  is.  Baptists,  most  con- 
sistent of  Protestants,  are  still  saved  by  their  glorious 
inconsistency  to  be  worthy  and  noble  members  of  the 
Church  which  their  theology  would  deny." 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  the  subject  of  **  Steps  To- 
ward Government  Control  of  Railroads,"  cites  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  and  the  pending  pooling  amendment 
as  entering  wedges  of  state  socialism.  The  final  stroke, 
Col.  Wright  says,  will  come  at  the  instance  of  business 
and  not  of  labor.  He  predicts  entire  governmental  con- 
trol of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

In  a  well-considered  article  on  "  Student  Honor  and 
College  Examinations,"  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  within  a  few  years  the  sjrstem  of 
espionage  now  in  vogue  will  be  wholly  abandoned  by 
college  officers. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  says  some  jdain  things  about 
the  **  mere  money-getting  American "  in  an  article  on 
**  True  American  Ideals."  This  creature  he  describes  as 
**  insensible  to  every  duty,  regardless  of  every  principle, 
bent  only  on  amassing  a  fortune,  and  putting  his  fortune 
only  to  the  basest  uses— whether  these  uses  be  to  specu- 
late in  stocksand  wreck  railroads  himself,  or  to  allow  his 
son  to  lead  a  life  of  foolish  and  expensive  idleness  and 
gross  debauchery,  or  to  purchase  some  scoundrel  of  high 
social  position,  foreign  or  native,  for  his  daughter.  Such 
a  man  is  only  the  more  dangerous  if  he  occasionally  does 
some  deed  like  founding  a  college  or  endowing  a  church, 
which  makes  those  good  i)eople  who  are  also  foolish  for- 
get his  real  iniquity.  These  men  are  equally  careless  of 
the  workingmen,  whom  they  oppress,  and  of  the  state, 
whose  existence  they  imperil." 

William  B.  Homblower,  the  New  York  lawyer,  is  un- 
willing to  admit  that  his  profession  has  yet  become,  as  a 
whole,  commercialized,  though  he  confesses  that  the 
tendencies  are  decidedly  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Joel  F.  Vaile,  of  Denver,  asserts  that  Colorado  has 
done  with  Populism,  but  that  the  cause  of  silver  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Hr.  Louis  WindmfiUer,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
fire  insurance,  urges  insurers  to  dispense  with  the  serv- 
ices of  brokers  whenever  feasible,  to  s  ive  premiums,  and 
to  agitate  in  favor  of  laws  making  property  more  secure. 


of  an  elaborate  article  on  '^The  Republic  and  the  Debs  In- 
surrection." Dr.  Washington  Gladden  discusses  "Religion 
and  Wealth  "  in  a  characteristic  way.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  articles  are  still  on  theological  and  eodeeiastical 
subjects  and  maintain  the  high  standard  set  by  the  quar- 
terly in  years  past.  The  critical  notes,  reports  of  Oriental 
discovery,  and  book  notices  are  timely  and  scholarly. 


The  current  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  S<icra  has 
a  new  cover,  which  indicates  a  few  of  the  changes 
recently  made  in  the  scope  and  make-up  of  the  review. 
Instead  of  an  exclusively  theological  periodical,  it  is  now 
**  religious  and  sociological,"  and  its  contents  conform  to 
the  announced  change  in  character.  Hr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook, 
of  Chicago,  who  is  the  new  editor  in  charge  of  the  socio- 
logical department,  contributes  the  introductory  i>ortion 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  artide 
by  Dr.  Barrows  on  *'  Penology  in  Euroi>e  and  Amest- 
ica  "  and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen's  suggestions  relative 
to  the  National  Council  of  Women. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  the  Nebraska  champion  of  free 
silver  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  severely  criticises 
President  Clevelnnd's  currency  recommendations  as  tec 
forth  in  his  annual  message,  sunmiarizing  his  objections 
to  the  plan  as  follows  :  **  Toe  president's  plan  gives  a 
special  privilege  to  a  favored  class  ;  surrenders  the  con 
trol  of  the  volume  of  paper  money  to  private  corpora- 
tions ;  builds  up  an  influential  class  which  will  be  inter- 
ested in  preventing  all  legislation  hostile  to  its  business ; 
substitutes  non-legal  tender  paper  for  legal  tender  paper, 
and  lessens  the  security  of  bank  depositors.  And  all  this 
without  bringing  any  real  relief  to  the  sacred  gold  re- 
serve." 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  of  the  Chicago  7Ym«s,  furuishes  an 
instructive  account  of  the  Chicago  Populist  campaign  of 
1894.  Mr.  Abbot  believes  that  the  force  in  politics  repre- 
sented by  Populism  is  to  be  a  growing  force  in  Chicago 
and  in  other  great  cities.  As  to  the  most  promising  idat- 
form,  he  says :  "  The  land  question,  the  transpcnrtation 
question,  the  currency  question,  might  well  be  given 
chief  prominence  as  the  problems  neareet  at  hand  and 
most  feasible  of  immediate  soluticm.  The  collective 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution— 
a  dogma  to  which  no  one  who  has  studied  the  progreesive 
effects  of  labor-displacing  machinery  can  lightly  take 
exception— should  also  be  given  place  in  the  platform, 
but  distinctly  as  a  reform  to  follow  the  accomplishment 
of  the  other  three,  if  it  shall  then  appear  necessary. 
With  this  stop.  Long  platforms  confuse.  Hen  elected 
to  representative  bodies  who  have  subscribed  to  radical 
pronouncements  on  these  four  issues  may  be  trusted  to 
meet  the  lesser  and  temporary  issues  of  the  day  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  common  people. 
With  such  a  platform  effective  work  can  be  don^  by  the 
Populist-Labor  party  not  in  Chicago  alone,  but  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  land." 

Two  articles  in  this  number  discuss  the  attitude  of 
Southern  women  toward  the  suffrage  question  ;  the  first, 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry,  represents  **  the  new  woman 
of  the  new  South,"  as  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  movement, 
and  cites  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  large  number  of 
leading  Southern  women  in  conflrmation  of  this  view  of 
the  situation.  Mrs.  Annah  Robinson  Watson,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinctly  repudiates  the  suffrage  sentiment  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  South,  and  quotes  numerous  letters, 
*'  from  women  all  over  the  South,  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Texas,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,"  which  disclose  their 
writers  to  be  as  heartily  and  unreservedly  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage  as  Mrs.  Watson's  corresi>ondents  were 
apparently  committed  to  it. 

*' Gambling  and  Speculation"  is  the  subject  of  the 
''  Union  "  symposium  in  this  number  ;  considerable  usefv^ 
information  on  this  topic  is  brought  out  in  the  articles, 
and  bibliographical  notes  are  appended. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

E  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Benjamin  Kiddie  paper  on 
Social  Evolution." 

SHOUU)  KNOLAND  KVACUATK  THE  MKDITBRRAinCAN  ? 

Lieatenant- Colonel  Elsdale,  B.A.,  has  a  very  Incid  pa- 
per, in  which  he  argues  very  strongly  in  favor  of  an  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  British 
naval  forces  if  war  should  break  out  between  England 
and  France.  He  states  his  own  case  as  follows :  **  Our 
proper  and  only  sound  and  scientific  strategy  is  to  with- 
draw all  our  fleets  from  the  Mediterranean  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  except  that  small  fraction  required  to  aid  in 
the  local  defense  of  Malta,  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  to  seal  up  the  exits  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea  to  our  enemies  by  a  strong 
occupation  of  Gibraltar  and  Perim.  Thereby,  during  the 
first  period  of  the  war,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  of  over- 
whelming strength  by  sea  eversrwhere  throughout  the 
world  outside  the  Mediterranean.  We  shall  secure  our 
Tast  commerce  and  the  food  supply  of  our  population,  and 
we  can  reduce  and  capture  at  our  leisure  any  or  all  of  the 
numerous  naval  bases  and  valuable  colonial  possessions 
of  France  outside  the  Mediterranean.  Should  the  proved 
results  of  this  policy  not  be  sufficient  to  terminate  the 
war  favorably  for  us,  we  shall  then  be  later  on  In  a  most 
favorable  position  for  pushing  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue, 
by  reentering  the  Mediterranean  and  beating  our  enemies 
therein  by  sea,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found." 

THX  BXPLORATION   OP   DKIiPHI. 

The  Hon.  Reginald  Ldster  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  what  the  French  ^re  doing  in  the  way  of  excavations 
At  Delphi.  He  says  :  **  The  site,  fruitful  as  it  has  proved 
already,  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  work  and  the  publication  of  the  results  will  be 
Awaited  with  the  greatest  interest  and  impatience.  All 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  thorough  and  practical 
manner  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  French  government.  I  conclude  this  record  of  the 
French  achievements  at  Delphi  by  an  earnest  appeal  to 
all  who  value  the  study  of  the  triumph  of  civilization 
over  barbarism,  of  the  gradual  elevi^tion  of  our  race,  of 
all,  in  short,  that  was  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
past,  to  come  forward,  whenever  the  time  arrives,  and 
assist,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  placing  the 
Britidi  School  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  and  one  com- 
patible with  the  wealth  and  culture  of  C^reat  Britain." 

LTTERATtrSXAT  OXTORD'. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in  a  paper  (entitled  **  Language 
vtrmiM  Literatm^  at  Oxford,  jmplains  bitterly  of  the 
regulations  at  present  in  fore  ^  for  the  conferring  honor 
degrees  in  English  language  and  literature.  The  chief 
ground  of  his  complaint  is  the  exclusion  from  a  school  of 
literature  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  also 
complains  of  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  criticism.  To  remedy  these  things  he 
makes  the  following  proposal :  '*  Let  her  establish  a 
proper  degree- or  diploma  in  literature.  There  exist,  as  I 
have  already  said,  scattered  throughout  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  University,  nearly  all  the  facilities  for  a 
complete  course  in  this  subject,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  to  encourage,  and  render  possible,  their  co- 
ordination. Let  it  be  open  to  a  man  who  has  obtained  a 
high  class  in  Moderations  and  in  the  Final  Classical 
Schools,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
offered  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  literatures 
in  the  Taylorian  Institute,  and  who  has  studied  what  he 


would  at  present  have  to  study  for  himself,  our  own  liter- 
ature—let it  be  open  to  him  to  present  himself  for  exami- 
nation in  these  subjects  and  to  obtain  as  the  result  of  such 
an  examination  a  degree  analogous  to  the  Bachelorship  of 
Civil  Law." 

OTHSR  ABTICIJ». 

The  Rev.  Canon  Carter,  replying  to  the  Rev.  Teign- 
mouth  Shore  on  '*  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Church  of 
England,"  points  out  that  the  difference  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  point 
chiefiy  oonsisto  in  this,  that  the  Anglican  Church  allows 
auricular  confession  when  it  is  needed,  whereas  the  Ro- 
man Church  enforces  it  as  essential. 

Eenyon  Cox  contributes  the  following  brief  gospel  of 
art: 

Work  thou  for  pleasure :  paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest,  though  the  body  starve. 

Who  works  for  glory  miasee  oft  the  goal ; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 

Woric  for  the  work^s  sake.  then,  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts  writes  some  reminiscences  of 
Christina  Rossetti,  which  is  cast  in  very  high  flown 
language  indeed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sen- 
tences :  **  But  in  describing  the  sweet  lady  and  poet  and 
saint  of  whom  I  am  asked  to  write,  Steele'b  eulogy  would 
have  to  be  amended  in  something  after  this  fashion :  *•  To 
know  her  was  an  education  of  the  heart  and  a  purifying 
of  the  soul.'  No  one,  I  think,  could  spend  an  hour  in 
friendly  converse  with  Christina  without  feeling  his 
moral  nature  braoed  up,  so  to  speak,  by  a  spiritual  tonic. 
And  this  simply  arose  from  the  fact  that  while  she 
seemed  to  breathe  a  sainthood  that  must  needs  express 
itself  in  poetry,  all  the  charm  of  the  mere  woman  re- 
mained in  her— remained,  and  colored  her  life  with  those 
riches  of  earth  without  which  woman  may  be  wor- 
shiped but  never  loved  as  Christina  Rossetti  was  loved 
by  us  all."  

THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  Review  there  are  comparatively  few  articles 
which  call  for  attention.  Mr.  C.  F.  Eeany  continues 
his  impressions  of  India ;  Marcel  Schwol  writes  in  French 
a  tribute  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  Dr.  Donkin  defends 
the  use  of  antitoxin,  and  Alice  Meynell  writes  a  syma- 
thetio  tribute  to  Christina  Rossetti.  Mr.  Hanny  reviews 
the  more  recentiy  published  books  on  naval  history,  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  continues  his  interesting  story,  '^  Tho 
Time  Machine."  The  only  article  likely  to  attract  any 
general  attention  is  the  one  which  the  writer  signing 
himself  "Cutis"  entities  "  The  Great  Democratic  Joke." 
The  joke  consits  in  the  fact,  upon  which  he  insists  with 
emphasis,  that  while  England  is  nominaUy  democratic  it 
is  in  reality  governed  in  Parliament,  and  still  more  in  the 
Cabinet,  by  an  oligarchy  educated  for  the  most  part  at 
Eton  and  Harrow.  To  emphasize  the  joke  still  further, 
Lord  Rosebery,  whom  he  says  has  been  thrust  into  office 
by  the  Queen  and  against  the  wish  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
made  another  step  in  the  anti-democratic  direction  by 
intrusting  the  Prince  with  a  semi-diplomatic  mission  in 
Russia.  "Cutis"  says:  "This  reversion  to  eighteenth 
century  and  continental  methods,  this  reintroduction  of 
the  Royal  Signet  into  our  Imi)erial  diplomacy,  is  due  to 
the  Prime  Minister  who  figures  as  the  leader  of  an  ad- 
vanced and  popular  Radicalism,  the  opponent  of  aristoc- 
racy and  oligarchy,  the  patron  of  the  Progressives,  the 
*  Mr.  Rosebery '  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  the 
nominal  nominee  of  the  latter-day  Democracy." 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

*  *  T  T  W.  J.  K."  sets  forth  the  mischief  that  is  done 
XjL  •  ^7  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  England, 
and  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  to  amendment : 
*'In  regard  to  remedies,  Parliamentary  enactments 
backed  by  the  openly  expressed  sympathy  of  those  hav- 
ing at  heart  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  prove  irresistible.  But  what  is  needed,  first  of  all, 
is  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  which,  after 
all,  are  far  more  drastic  and  far  reaching  than  most 
people  are  aware  of.  Then  the  amendment  of  Stock  Ex- 
change law,  in  so  far  as  to  render  the  handing  over  of  the 
scrip  of  stock  an  essential  of  the  sale  of  the  same.  A 
Telegraphs  Amendment  act,  prohibiting  transmission  of 
messages  giving  betting  information,  or  the  results  of 
races,  to  any  other  addresses  than  those  of  registered 
newspapers,  and  that  for  publication  only.  Prohibition 
of  all  sporting  tips  (whether  by  advertisements  or  other- 
wise) and  betting  information  in  newspapers.  Lastly,  the 
investing  local  authorities  with  i>ower  to  prosecute,  and  a 
crusade  on  their  part  against  covers  to  betting— hair- 
dressers' shops,  tobacconists*  shops,  etc.— which  exist  in 
all  large  cities,  and  do  not  conduct  enough  legitimate 
trade  in  a  week  to  pay  even  half  the  rent.  The  above 
amendments  are  few  and  simple,  but  they  would  go  far 
to  cripple  the  power  of  the  betting  and  gambling  disease 
and  purge  and  elevate  the  national  sports. 

HOW  M.P.'S  ABB  BLACKMAILKD. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  **  Micawberism  "  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
are  blackmailed  by  their  constituents,  by  giving  a  list  of 
sonieof  the  subscriptions  which  Mr.  Harry  Cust,  M.P., 
finds  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  local 
institutions  in  the  Stamford  division :  "  The  following 
list  of  subscriptions  recently  paid  by  Mr.  Cust  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
purse  of  a  member  of  Parliament :  Billingborough  Pig 
Club,  10b.  6d. ;  Great  GKmerby  National  School  Concert, 
10b.  6d.;  New  Somerby  Horticultural  Society,  lOs.  6d.; 
Billingborough  Beading  Boom,  £1  Is.;  Billingborough 
Flower  Show,  £1  Is. ;  Congregational  Chapel,  Grantham, 
k\  Is. ;  Baston  Friendly  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Grantham  Swim- 
ming Club,  10s.  6d. ;  Haddock  Testimonial  Fund,  £1  Is. ; 
Grantham  Cricket  Club,  £2  as. ;  Stamford  Medical  Club, 
£1  Is. ;  Billingborough  Cricket  Club,  lOs.  6d. ;  Grantham 
Grammar  School  Sports,  £1  Is.;  ix)ng  Bennington 
Friendly  Society,  £1  Is.;  Stamford  Cycling  Club,  £1  Is.; 
Bitchfleld  Friendly  Society,  £1  Is.;  Corby  Friendly  So- 
ciety, £1  Is. ;  Bourne  Flower  Show,  £1  Is. ;  South  Lincoln- 
shire Change  Ringers*  Society,  £1  Is.;  Market  Deeping 
Cricket  Club,  £1  Is,;  Market  Deeping  Sports,  £1  Is.; 
Ingoldsby  Friendly  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Brant  Broughton  Pig 
Cub,  lOs.  6d. ;  Toft  Friendly  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Foston  Pig 
Club,  lOs.  6d. ;  Foston  Friendly  Society,  lOe.  6d. ;  Barkston 
Friendly  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Grantham  Agricultural  Society, 
£8  86  ;  Lincolnshire  County  Cricket  Club,  £1  Is. ;  Morton 
Sick  Benefit  Clubs,  £3  as. ;  Bourne  Show,  £5  ;  Grantham 
Rovers,  £2  2b.;  Carlton  Pig  Club,  10s.  6d.;  Imham 
Friendly  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Bippingale  Flower  Show,  £1  Is. ; 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  £1  Is. ;  Claypole 
Friendly  Society,  £1  Is.;  Great  Gonerby  Friendly  So- 
ciety, £1  Is. ;  Grantham  Angling  Association,  £1  Is." 

LAW  OP  nraXRITANCK. 

Lady  Cook  writes  on  "Wills  and  Inheritance,"  con- 
cluding her  article  with  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  limitations  which  should  be  placed  on  will  making  in 
England.    She  says :  *^If  we  abolish  primogeniture,  and 


extend  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law  of  Gavelkind,  ho  that 
daughters  as  well  as  sons  may  participate  alike,  and  if  we 
follow  to  some  extent  the  Mahometan  law  of  inheritano^. 
so  that  the  shares  of  inheritors  may  be  fixed  and  known  to 
all  beforehand,  and  if  we  limit  testamentazy  pv.wer  to 
say,  a  third  or  fourth  of  a  man's  property,  the  evils  we 
have  enumerated,  and  many  others,  will  be  avoided,  and 
all  would  be  better  and  happier  for  the  change.  Poverty 
would  be  lessened  and  competency  increased,  and  ex- 
cessive wealth  would  become  rare.  A  nation  rs  not 
happy  by  having  a  few  very  rich  and  many  very  poor, 
but  through  all  rejoicing  in  a  sufficiency.  And  if  eril 
laws  bred  of  lust  and  turbulence  in  evil  times  stand  in  the 
way,  in  God*s  name  let  them  be  swept  aside  !  ** 


M' 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

'  R.  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY  has  a  long  and  critical 
article  upon  the  novels  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  whom 
he  claims  it  is  impossible  to  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
novelists.  There  is  an  extraordinary  monotony  in  the  plot 
of  all  his  stories.  In  no  other  writer  has  he  ever  observed 
so  close  a  hugging  to  one  general  form  of  plot  or  catas- 
trophe as  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  He  is  a  student  in  the 
school  of  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo  and  Count  Tolstoi.  He  vp^ 
popular,  no  doubt,  but  novelists  who  are  the  most  popular 
in  their  own  age  are  the  soonest  forgotten  by  posterity. 
He  is  a  man  without  style,  and  has  created  no  character^ 
although  he  has  many  qualities  of  ephemeral  interest. 

TURKEY  AND   ABMENIA. 

Richard  Davey  writes  an  article  which  is  intended  to 
put  a  click  in  the  gallop  of  the  Anglo-Armenian  Associa- 
tion. There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  ^k  about  the  mixed 
population  of  Armenia  and  the  invariable  monotony  with 
which  atrocities  have  happened  in  that  unhappy  country 
from  the  time  of  St.  Chrysoetom  to  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Davey  has  very  few  practical  suggestions  to  make,  ex- 
cepting that  the  Kurds  should  be  inmiediately  disarmed 
and  disbanded  :  *'  We  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  going 
to  war  for  tbe  sake  of  the  fine  eyes  of  the  Armenians.  If 
we  had  we  could  not,  and  even  if  we  did,  where  on  earth 
should  we  get  sufficient  troops  firom  to  occupy  so  vast  a 
tract  of  country  once  we  had  upset  the  entire  machinery  of 
its  present  administration  f  The  solution  of  the  question 
is  one,  I  believe,  which  time  and  the  advance  of  civilixa- 
tion  alone  can  effect."  In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate 
Armenians  are  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Kurds  and  the  Turkish  soldiery. 

AirCSSTOB  WORSHIP   IN   CHINA. 

Mr.  Gundry  has  a  rather  sensible  paper  protesting' 
against  the  hostility  with  which  Christian  missionaries 
regard  ancestor  worship,  which,  from  Mr  Gundry's  ac- 
cotmt,  would  seem  to  be  in  many  places  very  little  more- 
than  the  natural  respect  which  all  of  us  pay  to  the  more 
worthy  of  our  progenitors.  He  quotes  the  saying  of  a 
Corean  priest  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tians could  adopt  ancestor  worship  so  as  to  exclude 
idolatry,  he  saw  no  reason  why  Corea  should  not  become 
a  Christian  country  in  three  years.  Mr.  .Ghmdry  si^rs  : 
**  But  it  would  make  so  largely  for  conciliation  if  tbe 
Churches  could  be  persuaded  to  revise  their  attitude, 
that  we  may  fain  hope  they  will  some  day  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice—*  to  refrain  from  any  interference 
with  the  native  mode  of  honoring  ancestors  and  to  leave 
the  reformation  of  the  system  to  the  influence  of  divine 
truth  '—which  was  tendered  by  Doctor  Martin  at  the  late 
conference,  but  which  was  outvoiced,  at  that  time,  by  a. 
regrettable  chorus  of  disapprobation.'' 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  BKLOIUH. 

Mr.  Keene  survejrs  the  situation  in  Belgium.  He  says 
that  unless  something  can  be  done  to  promote  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Clericals,  '*the 
tendency  to  split  along  the  dividing  line  north  of  the 
Meuse  must  increase  until  Holland—- in  the  interest  of  the 
German  Empire,  perhaps— shall  attract  the  northern  half, 
while  the  southern  Will  gravitate  toward  France.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  possibility  implies  the  elements  of  a 
general  conflagration."  Mr.  Keene  inclines  to  the  adop- 
tion of  proportional  representation  as  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty :  '*  If  all  the  members  of  the  Flemish  districts 
are  to  be  Catholics,  and  all  the  members  for  Walloon  di&- 
tricts  Liberals  or  Socialists,  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  already  injurious  linguistic  differences  will  be  ac- 
centuated by  political  animosity.  *  Walloon  *  and  *  Anti- 
clerical,' *  Flemish'  and  'Priest-ridden,'  will  become 
synonyms  :  the  i)olitical  discussions  will  exactly  coincide 
with  historical  divisions,  and  the  country  vnll  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  returning  to  a  similar  condition  to  that  which  pro- 
voked the  revolution  of  1830.  With  proportional  repre- 
sentation there  would  be  some  liberal  elected  in  the 
Flemish  part,  and  some  Clericals  in  the  Walloon  section." 
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THE  EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

HE  best  article  in  the  Edinburgh  i?eineti^— that  on 
Mr.  Fronde  and  his  Erasmus— is  noticed  elsewhere. 

MB.  MEREDITH'S  NOVELS. 

The  reviewer  regards  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  as  a  curi- 
ously interesting  study,  and  says  that  they  should  be 
read,  or  rather  analyzed,  in  small  installments.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  flourish  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs.  When  men  came  to  the  maturity 
of  their  intellect  in  the  course  of  four  or  flve  centuries  he 
might  have  formed  a  taste,  although  he  could  never  have 
originated  a  school.  The  reviewer  says :  **  *  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all  f '  we  ask  again,  as  we  have  to  ask  so 
often  in  attempting  the  interpretation  of  these  novels. 
As  the  mystic  of  flction,  Mr.  Meredith  takes  precedence 
before  Browning,  the  mystic  of  poetry,  as  in  the  eccentric 
contortions  of  his  style  he  far  surpasses  Carlyle.  To  the 
laflt,  and  after  conscientious  and  scrutinizing  study,  we 
dare  hazard  no  conjecture  as  to  whether  he  thinks  in  the 
dialect  he  has  originated,  or  does  his  work  in  ordinary 
Eng^h,  translating  as  he  goes  along." 

THE  BRITISH  CABINET. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  The  History  of  the  Cabi- 
net "  reviews  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens'  book,  and  points  out 
the  curious  anomaly  in  the  English  Constitution  that  the 
most  important  body  has  no  formal  official  existence : 
'*  The  most  important  person  and  the  most  important 
body  in  the  State  are  still  never  mentioned  in  any  statute; 
the  names  of  the  Cabinet  are  never  officially  announced  ; 
its  proceedings  are  never  officially  recorded.  And,  per- 
haps, if.  at  some  distant  age,  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
were  to  stumble  on  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  statute  book  of  the 
realm,  and  from  these  materials  were  to  found  a  treatise 
on  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
present  reign,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Min- 
isters were  responsible  to  the  Crown,  and  not  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  Privy  Council  was  the  most  important 
body  in  the  State  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Council  the 
leading  member  of  each  administration." 


THE  SCOTTISH   REVIEW. 

THE  Scottish  Review  retains  its  quaint  antiquarian 
flavor.  Dr.  Allaria  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
Culdees  (which  he  translates  spouses,  or  servants  of  Gk>d) 
were  **  clerics  living  in  common,  similar  in  every  way  to 
those  now  known  as  Canons  Regular,"  "  but  a  branch 
sprung  up  from  the  old  order  of  clerics  established  by 
St.  Patrick  and  his  disciples."  Karl  Blind  tries  to  make 
out  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  great  drinkers  of  beer, 
derived  taste  and  beverage  from  the  Teutonic  Thracians. 
Mr.  Maitland  Anderson  recalls  the  Duke  of  Chandos'  act 
of  founding  the  chair  of  medicine  and  anatomy  in  St 
Andrew's  University.  Chapters  out  of  Shetland  folk- 
lore are  served  up  by  Mr.  Haldane  Burgees.  Mr.  Qrej 
Graham  draws  a  most  api)alling  picture  of  the  famine 
and  other  iniseriee  of  rural  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  Mr.  T.  W.  L.  Spence  lays  heavy  stress  on 
the  distinction  between  ordinary  pauperism  and  pauper 
lunacy.  The  district  asylums  are  used  for  the  insane, 
not  of  the  pauper  class,  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  thAjtauper  band  should  be  on  no  account  deep- 
ened. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

LADr  HERBERT  OF  LEA'S  *' Six  Weeks  in  Russia" 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Dublin  Review.  She  reports  that  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  government  of  Kieff  would  contrast 
favorably  with  many  parts  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. People  and  landlords  display  the  most  striking 
mutual  affection.  She  is  much  impressed  with  the  way 
in  which  religion  is  associated  with  every  act  of  daily  life 
in  Russia,  and  with  the  tender  religious  feeling  shown  by 
her  modem  artists.  **  Certainly,"  she  says,  **  our  Lord 
reigns  in  Moscow,  receiving  there  the  homage  due  to  His 
Divine  majesty  as  n  no  other  city  in  the  world."  *'  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  there  greater  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  than  in  Russia."  She  insists  that  "  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  in  Russia  desires  a  renewal  of 
union  with  the  Holy  See."  She  is  disgusted  with  the  fkct 
that  the  ecclesiastical  ruler  of  Russia,  the  Procurator,  is 
a  layman,  but  reflects  with  joy  that  even  he  is  not  im- 
mortal, and  hopes  that  a  change  may  soon  come.  She 
adds  in  a  note  the  curious  hope  that  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  requiem  masses  and  prayers  offered  for  the  late 
C^zar  may  **  convince  our  Protestant  country  men  and 
women  of  the  necessity  of  such  sacrifice  for  their  beloved 
dead." 

An  anonymous  writer  reminds  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  only  ex- 
tends to  Church-made  or  Papal  law,  but  cannot  touch 
law  which  is  GK>d-made  or  Divine.  Professor  St.  G^eorge 
Mivart  enlarges  on  the  slavery  of  materialistic  philoso- 
phers to  their  visualizing  imagination,  and  calls  it  *'  Sci- 
ence in  Fetters." 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  translation  of  Horace  leads  the 
reviewer  to  reflect  on  the  changes  in  the  standard 
of  culture  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  the  ex- 
Premier's  measures  have  caused.  "It  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  this  book,  which  may  be  the  euthanasia 
of  scholarship  in  public  men,  should  be  the  work  of  him 
to  whom  the  extinction  of  that  scholarship  is  mainly  due. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  both  been 
Prime  Minister  and  published  translations  from  Horace. 
He  may  be  the  last."    The  unfading  popularity  of  Horace 
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is  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  is  *'  the  poet  of  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  sea  of  life,  and  his  very  shaUowneas  is  in 
his  favor."  He  is  **  the  poet  of  every-day  life,  who  in- 
vests the  most  ordinary  events  with  the  charm  of  a 
poetic  dress  and  exalted  language,**  *'the  poet  whose 
»ummum  bonum  was  nothing  more  difficult  to  attain 
than  restful  ease." 

ORIGIN   OF  AMSRICAN  HUMOR. 

Of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  reviewer  remarks  that 
his  was  a  humor  rare  in  America  :  ** One  set  of  circum- 
stances checked,  another  fostered  the  growth  of  humor 
in  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  shock  of  the  opposing 
tides  emerged  the  matter-of-fact,  dry,  sarcastic  character 
of  the  national  product.  Puritan  grimness  restrained  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  enforced  the  duty  of  concealing 
ridiculous  ideas,  and  so  determined  its  demure,  covert 
character.  At  the  same  time  the  meeting  of  savagery 
and  civilization  sharpened  to  their  keenest  edge  the  sense 
of  incongruities,  the  perception  of  concealed  analogies, 
the  appreciation  of  hidden  resemblances.  The  native  wit 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  influences  of  two  contend- 


ing forces.    .    .    .    Holmes' humor  was  not  the  lem,  joy- 
less, silent  laugh  of  the  Puritan." 

XRABMU8  vs.  LT7THBR. 

Augustine,  Erasmus  and  Voltaire  appear  to  the  re> 
viewer  to  be  the  three  men  of  letters  most  notable  in 
theii-  influence  during  the  Christian  era.  Augustine 
summed  up  the  classical  and  stamped  the  mediseval  age, 
while  Erasmus  stood  for  the  Renaissance  in  its  non- 
Italian  phase.  The  life  of  Erasmus  is  then  passed  under 
review  in  its  four  periods  :  the  spring  (1467-97),  the  sum- 
mer (to  1609),  the  autumn  (to  1520),  and  the  winter  (to 
1536)  of  his  intellectual  life.  His  work,  put  in  a  sentence, 
was  **  the  vindication  of  the  essential  and  inalienable  pre- 
rogatives of  human  reason,"  both  in  religion  and  in  morals. 
Luther  appealed  to  passion,  he  to  intellect.  In  ethics, 
*'  asin  the  domain  of  religious  toleration  and  exegetical 
criticism  he— not  Luther— is  the  precursor  of  a  better 
age.  Not  in  the  storm  of  theological  controversy,  not  in 
the  earthquake  of  religious  revolution,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  scholar  urging  the  pleas  of  reason,  do 
we  discern  the  promise  and  presage  of  the  liberties  of  the 
modem  world." 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  two  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  are  scarcely 
up  to  that  publication's  usual  level.  The  Dreyfus 
affair  has  apparently  inspired  M.  Vandal  to  resuscitate 
the  ignoble  story  of  a  certain  Michel,  an  employee  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  of  1812,  who  in  that  year  sold  to  Russia, 
through  the  intermediary  of  Colonel  Tchermitchef,  a 
number  of  French  military  plans.  This  man  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  accomplices  were  tried,  and  Michel  was  guil- 
lotined on  the  Place  de  Grdve,  May  1,  1812,  in  spite  of 
several  desjierate  efforts  made  in  his  favor  ;  for  Napoleon 
the  First  considered  death  the  only  punishment  for  a 
traitor. 

LAND  LAWS  OF  THX  NATIONS. 

The  Marquis  de  Ohasseloup-Laubat  treats  of  a  discus- 
sion which  took  place  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  upon 
the  land  laws  of  different  nations.  It  was  the  last  of  the 
smaller  congresses  held  during  the  exposition,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  He  considers  the  whole  question 
as  of  extreme  importance  to  the  future  of  America  and 
of  humanity,  and  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  dis- 
cussion turned  on  the  best  method  of  securing  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  of  regulating  loans  upon  land. 
No  one  present,  says  he,  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  against 
these  two  fundamental  points  of  old  English  law— the 
absolute  possession  by  the  individual  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  citizen's  home.  All  the  American  delegates 
were  of  one  mind  in  considering  these  two  principles  as 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Republic  and  its  greatness,  of 
individual  liberty,  political  rights,  and  of  American  civ- 
ilization. He  quotes  much  from  Mr.  Robert  Torrens,  the 
former  Registrar-General  of  South  Australia  He  calls 
attention  to  the  careful  geometrical  divisions  of  American 
town  lands,  and  to  the  complicated  and  irregular  di- 
visions of  land  in  France ;  there  is  also  an  interesting 
paragraph  upon  the  methods  by  which  the  mothers  of 
families  may  be  endowed  with  inalienable  resources 
either  by  the  French  system  of  the  dof ,  or  that  of  the 
American  system  of  the  homestead,  which  secures  the 


home  to  the  women  of  a  family  in  case  of  commercial 
misfortune. 

AN  APOSTLE  OF  FORCE. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Bemardhii  deals  with  the  tiieo- 
ries  of  Frederick  Nietzsc.  a  German  Pole,  who  became 
Professor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  B&le  in  the  year 
1868,  where  he  built  up  an  immense  intellectual  edifice,  his 
chief  thought  appearing  to  have  been  that  the  general  esti- 
mate of  moral  values  was  all  wrong.  He  was  in  enmity 
with  most  other  thinkers,  more  particularly  all  thoee  who 
worked  for  the  Christian  democracy,  and  especially  hated 
English  morality  and  the  Methodist  Revival.  He  thun- 
dered against  the  emancipation  of  women,  admired  the 
scientific  achievements  of  France,  and  thought  that  the 
English  had  lowered  the  intellectual  standard  of  Europe. 
The  religion  of  pity  he  regarded  as  particularly  odious. 
He  may  be  taken  as  an  apostle  of  the  religion  of  force.  It 
is  consolatory  to  add  that  his  mind  finally  gave  way  be- 
fore he  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

FRANCE  UNDER  CmZBN  AND  80LDIEB. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  de  Ptiris  the  Baron 
de  Barante  deals  with  M.  Thiers'  first  Ministry  ;  he  pub- 
lishes a  number  of  exceedingly  clever  and  interesting 
letters  written  February-August,  1886,  from  the  Duchess 
de  Dino,  Princess  Lieven,  and  a  number  of  other  notable 
personalities  of  that  day ;  the  subject  cannot  but  be  more 
or  less  out  of  date,  but  these  letters  give  a  curious  picture 
of  France  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king,  and  proved 
what  a  statesman  the  country  even  then  possessed  in 
Thiers. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  Napoleon  the  First  seem 
never  ending ;  the  latest  and  not  the  least  interesting 
contribution  to  Bonapartist  literature  consists  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  memoirs  of  General  Baron  de  Salle,  edited  by 
his  great-grandson,  M.  de  Champeaux.  The  (General  has 
left  a  singularly  clear  and  remarkable  record  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  which, 
strangely  enough,  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Wol- 
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eel^— namely,  that  the  Count  d'Erion  caused  to  a  great 
» the  defeat  of  the  French. 


THE    NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

PIERRE  liOTTS  account  of  Jerosalem  is  both  pictur- 
esque and  reaUstic.  The  traveler  was  painfully 
struck  by  the  modemness  and  European  hotel  atmos- 
phere of  the  Holy  City,  and  again  and  again  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  piece  of  descriptiye  writing,  full  of  the  mys- 
ticism and  beauty  of  the  East,  he  breaks  off  to  put  on 
record  how  odious  he  found  his  tourist  companions,  with 
their  illustrated  papers  and  keen  interest  in  all  that  was 
going  on  in  far  away  Europe,  and,  worse  still,  the  Syrian 
hawkers  who  flooded  the  hotels  with  cheap  "objects  of 
piety "  and  so-called  souvenirs  of  the  holy  places.  The 
French  novelist  seems  to  have  been  most  impressed  by 
the  scenes  he  witnessed  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  he 
winds  up  some  flne  pages  with  the  words,  **  And  all  this 
has  gone  on  for  dose  on  two  thousand  years !  One  Basilica 
may  have  given  way  to  another ;  sieges,  battles  and  massa- 
cres have  raged  round  the  spot ;  yet  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years  this  place  has  been  the  common  meeting 
ground  for  those  who  came  to  offer  up  heartbreaking  sup- 
plications or  triumphant  thanksgiving  1 " 

THE  DOO  :  ORIGIN  AND  CHARAOTKB. 

The  many  pleasant  things  noted  down  by  M.  Blanchard 
about  the  dog,  "  friend  and  companion  of  man,''  will  find 
an  echo  in  many  of  his  readers'  breasts.  The  canine  race 
have  not  yet  produced  a  Darwin  to  account  for  their  be- 
ginnings. It  was  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  dog 
was  only  a  kind  of  superior  and  civilized  wolf,  but  this  is 
BOW  admitted  to  be  a  mistake.  Buffon  made  some  curious 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  proved  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  race.  There  are,  however,  wild 
dogs  in  various  uncivilized  x»orti6ns  of  the  world— among 
•ther  places  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  M.  Blanchard 
declares  that  dogs  that  are  brought  up  and  live  alone 
mever  learn  how  to  bark.  The  writer  confirms  the  popular 
idea  as  to  the  ferocity  of  the  bulldog.  At  one  time  every 
Catcher's  shop  in  Paris  was  guarded  by  a  pair  of  these 
faithful  but  ferocious  animals,  but  so  many  accidents 
took  place  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  last  issued  an 
•rder  that  the  whcde  bull  dog  race  was  to  be  banished 
from  the  town. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  dog  is  proverbial,  and  several 
examples  are  here  cited.  Socrates  is  stated  to  have  said, 
*»  Each  time  I  think  of  certain  men  I  feel  as  if  I  loved  my 
dog  the  more."  Some  stories  concerning  these  animals' 
intelligence  and  understanding,  vouched  for  by  M.  Blan- 
chard, are  extremely  curious,  notably  that  of  a  dog  who 
vsed  to  go  and  pay  two  long  visits  every  day  to  a  sick 
Mend  of  his  master's,  never  outstaying  his  welcome,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  rarely  offered  any 
refreshments? 

WAONER'S  NARROW  B8CAPS. 

A  sympathetic  and  discreet  article  on  the  part  taken 
by  Wagner  in  the  Saxon  revolution  of  184^-49,  when  the 
famous  composer  was  still  a  young  man,  is  due  to  the  pen 
of  M.  liichtenberger,  who  in  these  pages  analyzes  Wag- 
mer'A  unfinished  composition  of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
where  are  to  be  found  what  were  then  his  socialistic  and 
bmnanitarian  theories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Wagner  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  for  the  Dresden 
imorrection,  though,  thanks  to  the  strong  good  sense  of 
hia/^u,  he  was  made  to  stay  indoors  during  the  first  day 
or  tm%  of  this  miniature  revolution,  and  did  not,  as  has 


been  asserted  by  many,  help  to  put  fiie  to  the  old  Opera 
House.  Still,  he  was  so  compromised  owing  to  his  friend- 
ship with  Bakounine,  the  famous  Russian  ]9ih$liBt  who 
organized  the  insurrection,  that  he  had  to  fly  under  a 
fUse  name,  flrst  to  Weimar,  and  then  to  Switzerland ; 
audit  comes  out  clearly  that  had  it  not  been  for  Fran 
Wagner,  the  world  would  almost  certainly  have  been  the 
poorer  in  the  musical  sense  to  an  unrealizable  extent,  for 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  all  condemned  to 
death,  their  sentences  being  commuted,  it  is  true,  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  The  composer  seems  to  have 
remained  faithful  for  at  least  a  few  years  to  his  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  and  In  some  one  of  his  later  operas  there  is 
a  trace  of  his  eariy  socialism  to  be  found. 


THE  REVUE  DES   DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  article  on  the  coming  French  exhibition  of  1900, 
by  the  Comte  de  Colonne,  noticed  elsewhere,  is 
the  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Revue  de$ 
Deux  Mondes, 

THE    FRENCH  BANKING    SYSTEM. 

• 

Vicomte  d'Avenel,  under  the  general  title  of  "The 
Mechanism  of  Modem  Life,"  discusses  the  French  bank- 
ing system.  Of  banking,  in  the  English  or  Annericaa 
sense  of  the  word,  the  average  Frenchnian  has  no  notion. 
Not  one  in  ten  among  them  belonging  to  the  moneyed 
classes  has  a  banking  account,  and  the  Bank  of  B^rance  it- 
self can  only  boast  of  flfteen  thousand  cheque-using 
clients.  In  the  United  States  an  honest  man's  SIO  cheque 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  a  $10  bill ;  in 
France  a  cheque  signed  by  a  Rothschild  would  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion  and  probably  banked  within  an  hour. 
This  state  of  things  has  both  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ;  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  raise  money  on  a  bill 
in  Paris  than  it  is  in  New  York,  where  almost  any  one 
boasting  of  a  good-natured  friend  whose  flnancial  condi- 
tion is  better  than  his  own  can  **fly  a  kite"  with  com- 
parative ease.  In  Paris  three,  rather  than  two,  signa- 
tures are  often  required,  and  a  bill  which  mns  any  risk 
of  being  dishonored  rarely  flnds  its  way  into  the  market. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  over  a  hundred  women  are 
employed  in  Paris  banks. 

FRENCH   ESTIMATE   OF   CAPRTVI. 

M.  G.  Valbert  contributes  some  interesting  pages  on 
Count  Caprivi,  his  enemies,  and  fall.  He  describes  the 
late  Gterman  Chancellor  as  being  "  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able character,  with  a  quick  sense  of  opportunism, 
thoroughly  master  of  himself,  preferring  to  speak  too 
little  than  too  much,  but  using  language  always  suitable 
to  the  drcumstance."  People  were  surprised  to  see 
Caprivi  appointed  as  Bismarck's  successor,  but  they  were 
far  more  astonished  when  he  was  suddenly  asked  to  re- 
sign his  position  without  adequate  reason  being  given. 
On  the  whole,  the  French  critic  gives  Count  Caprivi  a 
very  good  character,  contrasting  him,  in  many  ways 
favorably,  with  Bismarck  ;  he  further  declares  that  dur- 
ing the  four  years  Caprivi  was  in  power  he  did  not  make 
a  single  grave  error.  He  was  his  Kaiser's  loyal  and 
devoted  servant  and  did  his  best  to  conciliate  all  parties. 
What,  then,  led  to  his  deposition  ?  M.  Valbert  evidently 
attributes  Caprivi's  disgrace  to  William  ITS  irritabflity  of 
temper  and  desire  of  self-assertion.  But  while  the  Oount 
is  philosophically  enjoying  his  leisure  in  a  villa  dose  to 
Lake  Leman,  his  successor,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  has  made 
a  bad  start  and  is  already  unpopular  in  Berlin. 
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THE  REI/IEU'  OF  REI/IEIVS. 


THE  STORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

In  the  second  Jannary  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.  Benoist  tells  the  story  of  S^ntzerlancL  Even 
geography,  declares  the  writer,  ordained  that  Helvetia 
must  be  governed  on  a  democratic  basis.  Switzerland 
has  existed  more  or  less  in  its  present  shape  six  hundred 
years.  Again  and  again  the  powerful  nations  surround- 
ing the  Swiss  States  refused  to  legitimize  by  recognition 
a  democratic,  and  in  those  days  almost  unheard-of,  form 
of  government.  Both  France  and  Germany  labored  un- 
ceasingly to  annex  the  choice  morsel ;  at  one  time  the 
King  of  France  claimed  four  cantons,  and  the  (German 
Emperor  eight,  but  in  addition  to  a  strong  feeling  of 
patriotism,  the  Swiss  loves  liberty  better  than  life  itself  ; 
no  man  had  the  power,  even  if  he  had  had  the  wish,  to  turn 
traitor.  "From  a  iwlitical  point  of  view  class  feeling 
did  not  and  could  not  exist ;  there  were  no  princes,  no 
nobles,  only  temporary  magistrates,  and  laws  made  by 
all  and  for  all  in  a  spirit  of  free  liberty."  The  Beforma- 
tion  seriously  threatened,  at  one  time,  the  tmity  of 
Switzerland  ;  but,  finally,  the  various  cantons  agreed  to 
diflfer,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
nry  religious  communities  flourished  in  many  Protestant 
towns,  and  the  ReformedChurch  was  allowed  full  liberty 
in  Catholic  cantons.  Another  storm  which  might  well 
have  permanently  engulfed  the  Swiss  Confederation  was 
the  French  Revolution  ;  for  a  time  Switzerland  followed 
the  general  current,  and  exchanged  her  well-considered 
confederate  system  for  that  of  one  central  republic  ;  but 
Napoleon  realized  the  mistake  that  had  been  made,  and 
gave  back  to  Switzerland  a  modified  form  of  her  old  gov- 
ernmental system.  M.  Benoist  sums  up  his  article  with 
the  words:  "The  Swiss  Confederation  is  based  on  a 
peasant  democracy,  which  attaches  importance  to  certain 
old  laws  of  personal  and  public  liberties  widely  diiferent 
from  modem  ideas  of  freedom/'  and  he  compares,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  his  own  country,  the  republican  initi- 
tutions  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

FRENCH  NEWS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  continues  his  studies  on  TCwgH«i*i  con- 
temporary art.  He  criticises  Mr.  Buskin's  theories  and 
deplores  the  influence  he  has  had  on  TCngH«i*i  painting 
telling  at  great  length  the  story  of  the  hitter's  famous 
quarrel  with.  Mr.  Whistler  and  the  law  suit  which  re- 
sulted. M.  de  Sizeranne  is  much  impressed  by  the  uni- 
versalism  of  English  artists.  The  following  remarks  will 
probably  contain  much  that  will  be  news  to  the  persons 
concerned  :  **  William  Morris,  the  upholsterer  and  stained 
glass  designer,  is  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  day, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  ;  'Leighton 
can  speak  several  languages  ;  Bume^ones,  who  is  an  Ox- 
ford man,  is  exquisitely  erudite  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns legendary  literature ;  Watts  is  a  philosopher  ; 
Alma  Tadema  an  archaeologist ;  Poynter  lectures  as  once 
did  Reynolds ;  Stevens  and  the  late  regretted  Philip  G. 
Hammorton  wrote  better  than  they  painted  ;  Millais  and 
Herkomer  can  speak  with  authority  on  every  art,  and  the 
latter  has  lectured  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  Theological  confer- 
ences take  place  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  CI ,  and  if  la 

belle  dame  sane  merci  should  hapx)en  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  H.  H at  Hampstead,  the  first  per- 
son she  would  meet  would  be  Mr.  Gladstone  delivering  a 
speech  on  Home  Rule  ! "  which  shows  that  the  French 
critic  is  fairly  at  home  in  London. 

Other  articles  deal  with  Roman  Africa,  Russian  Turk- 
estan, the  Latin  Renaissance,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
Second  Empire. 


REVUE  POLITlQyE  ET  PARLEMENTAIRE. 

THE  new  monthly  journal  of  political  scienoe  whose 
first  number  appeared  at  Paris  in  July  last,  undei 
the  editorship  of  M.  Marcel  Foumier,  seems  to  be  steadily 
gaining  in  the  esteem  of  foreign  publicists.  Its  chosen 
province  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  other  periodicals 
devoted  to  French  and  international  politics.  It  nint^  to 
discuss  important  legislative  measures  in  advance  of  their 
passage,  and  to  keep  its  readers  constantly  in  touch  with 
political  movements  throughout  the  world.  Its  chronicle 
of  current  events  is  carefully  edited.  The  January  num- 
ber contains  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  Fx^nch  in- 
come tax,  by  Prof.  Emile  Worms. 


THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antologia  Signer  Bonghi,  writing  as  a 
personal  admirer,  but  a  political  opponent,  of  Crispi, 
pronounces  judgment  on  the  existing  parliamentary  crisis 
in  Italy.  While  giving  credit  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
his  courage  and  his  honesty,  Bonghi  denounces  him  for 
his  poUcy  of  proroguing  Parliament,  aaa.  act  which  he  con- 
siders will  go  far  to  destroy  an  already  tottering  parlia- 
mentary system.  He  protests  against  government  by 
decrees,  to  which  Crispi  is  having  such  constant  recourse ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  grievous  troubles  with  which 
Italy  is  overwhelmed  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  stability  of 
the  monarcy.  The  AntologiapTidoa  itself  on  nutint^imng 
a  very  independent  attitude  on  all  religious  subjects ; 
hence,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  considerable  interest  at^ 
ta<  hes  to  a  very  thoughtful  article  l^  B.  de  Cesare  on 
**  A  Progranmie  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy."  After  indicat- 
ing the  symptoms  of  a  Veoent  rapprochement  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  he  asks  whether,  in  face  of  the 
anarchy  to  which  both  Church  and  iState  are  oppoeed, 
the  moment  has  not  arrived  for  formulating  a  programme 
which  should  have  for  Its  object  the  ro^ntrance  of  the 
Church  into  poUtical  and  social  life,  and  for  its  basis  real 
freeclom  of  religious  worship.  Signer  de  Cesare  recom- 
mends as  preliminary  steps  that  the  government  should 
relinquish  its  right  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  that  seminarists  should  be  exempt  from  military 
service,  that  the  stipends  of  the  lower  clergy  should  be 
increased,  and  that  the  religious  orders  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  property.  Such  a  poUcy,  he  thinks,  might 
unite  all  the  best  conservative  elements  in  the  coonl^  at 
the  coming  election,  which,  as  matters  now  stand,  will 
resolve  itself  into  an  ignominious  contest  for  place  and 
power  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Crispi. 

The  Riforma  Sociale,  which  certainly  possesses  more 
•*actuaHty  "  than  any  other  Italian  magazine,  is  able  to 
congratulate  itself  and  its  readers  on  the  promising  results 
of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  just  completed ;  and 
points  to  its  articles  by  foreign  writers  — no  less  than 
fourteen  having  been  contributed  within  the  twelve 
months  by  Englishmen— as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its 
features.  The  editor,  Professor  Nitti,  vehemently  attacks 
the  Italian  government  for  the  proposed  suppression  of 
the  schools  of  Agriculture  at  Portici  and  at  Milan,  a 
measure  of  economy  which  he  regards  as  illegal  in  itself 
and  disastrous  in  its  results.  ' 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  continues  its  usual  bitter  cru- 
sade against  the  moral  delinquencies  of  the  Masonic 
lodges  ;  and  puts  in  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  Italian  youth.  In  Italy,  in  educationa) 
matters,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  via  media  between 
clericalism  and  secularism. 
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Our  Fight  with  Tammany.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  29C.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scrihner's  Sons.    $1.36. 

i jr .  ir'ar  k  iiur»t  ii»s  1 1  r j  i  y  add&l  another  to  the  dl  St  incti  J" 
ptibljo  Berries*  Tor  which  New  York  a^ml  thij  Bat  ion  staitrS  iti 
bis  4cbt,  bjr  nndertaldiig  just  at  ttiia  tiiue  the  pr«%paratiuii  ^if  a 
brief  recom  of  tiio  roforoi  moveiDent  in  which  b^  hiM^  Wi^n  tls<' 
f?eiitr»I  figtiro.  8ueli  a  nL^trpnl  was  nt'eded,  nut  iuim  nly  f»r*  iui 
expcjcniiojj  cif  <^vt^at^  whiivh  ha  to  biwl  (f^vt^iy  thing  to  tlo  with 
the  i»biipitiir  of  retont  history  in  a  j^oat  iDimiripallt j-,  hut  (m.- 
&Q  ioBpiration  to  tfrxxi  citlzctuihit}  and  patrlotjc  cndoavtir  in 
every  comuinnitjr  whero  nflk^ial  corrutition  thr(SHt*3Ufl  th*- 
purity  of  civtt^  liifl*  Thi*  bfjok  viaa  n'>'dtxl  t*j  ahow  Ju*t  what 
wMia  mmtfd  at  in  the  oampaigu  of  WH  in  N owf  York  l.'ity,  wnit 
joet  whflt  wac!  hit.  Fnrtbertnorfi.  it  wils  niMtlwl  t^>  ahuvf  thut 
tbe  lexers  in  that  campaiRTi  do  nut  rtwt  with  victury,  Imt 
r^Alutf^  royrt-  ketmly  than  citUHiderH  i^an  tliat  "  it  (»*himlbr  ton^<i^ 
auccessthaD  to  wlnit/  Ah  to  the  pernio M  element  in  thi* 
n»r7*atiif^i\  it  i«  ti«*MJh^H  t4^>  aay  to  thu^na  wiio  ha^e  th*  slightt^t 
•cqaaintwiir^  with  tho  perwjnahty  of  thf  ^f atlLwn  Sqnarif  [hu* 
tor  thAt  thv  motive  of  at^lf  i<loHJlcation  is  an  far  a*  p<j«j4iblo  r**- 
moTod  from  hia  imrpoey.  Hw  U*U»  thlH  Ht<>ry  l»eriinBy  ht^  alnm^ 
eaa  smj  (rf  »U  lt«  details,  from  tht^  inception  nf  tbo  cniaade  of 
tha  Society  for  th&  Pr^vyntioti  of  (."rime  against  the  p>llrii  b  ^ 
the  preflont  hour,  '*!  know  J'  He  takes  tht?  sittiation  altu 
gctlwf  tm*  mrrioctsly  to  palter  with  corwddenitionji  uf  [wnwnial 
triumph. 

Swiss  Solations  of  American  Problems.  By  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  81.  Boston  :  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company.    25  cents. 

Mr.  W.  D.  M cCrackan  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  Swim 
institutions.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  adoption  in  the 
United  States  of  such  institutions  as  the  referendum,  initia- 
tive, proportional  representation,  and  other  methods  used  in 
Bwitaerland  for  registering  the  popular  will.  This  pamphlet 
contains  lucid  expositions  of  these  and  other  features  of 
Swiss  political  and  administrative  machinery,  written  with 
special  reference  to  American  adaptation  and  use. 

The  Carrenoy  and  the  Banking  Law  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Considered  with  reference  to  Currency  Re- 
form in  the  United  States.  By  William  C.  Corn- 
well.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  88.  New  York :  Q.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

The  careful  discussion  of  the  Canadian  banking  system 
contained  in  Mr.  Oomwell's  pamphlet  is  especially  welcome 
at  this  Juncture  in  the  experience  of  the  United  Statee.  It 
seems  truly  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
by  our  legislators,  anparently,  to  the  currency  laws  of  our 
nearest  neighbor  on  the  north,  whose  conditions  so  closely  re- 
semble our  own  in  many  respects.  Mr.  Comwell  desoribeK 
these  laws  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  way,  and  appendN 
a  complete  copy  of  the  present  Dozuinion  Banking  act. 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  American  Revolution, 
with  some  Account  of  the  Attitude  of  France  Toward 
the  War  of  Independence.  By  Charlemagne  Tower, 
Jr.,  LL.D.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  504-537.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    |8. 

The  remarkable  service  of  the  Blarquis  de  La  Fayette  in 
the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution  is  conmiemorated 
in  Mr.  Tower's  comely  volumes  with  rare  fidelity.  Public  and 
private  collections  of  manuscripts  have  been  exploited  to  fur- 
nish information  regarding  the  yoimg  French  officer's  career 
in  this  country,  and  many  details  have  thus  been  brought  to 
light  which  had  been  obscured  or  hidden  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
TEis  is  particularly  true  of  the  military  operations  in  which 
L««  Fayette  held  an  independent  conunand,  and  of  his  diplo- 
matic efforts  at  the  French  Court  while  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army.  An  etched  copy  of  the  portrait  of  La  Fayette 
p^hited  by  C.  W.  Peale  for  washingrton,  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  first  volume,  while  a  copy  from  a  miniature  of 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  occupies  a  like  position  in  the  second 
volume.  Both  volumes  are  well  supplied  with  maps  to  illus- 
trate the  text. 


Outlines  of  English  Industrial  History.    By  W.  Cunning- 
ham, D.D.,  and  Ellen  A.  McArthur.     12mo,  pp.  286. 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Those     ;     ...  ,-  ...   L.,  ,>L..  ,.i .   ..LiniUiir  witb  Dr.  t'uutiiatt- 
ham's  larijnr  un^rlit,   Mtrowth  *A  Eni^'libh  Indui^try  and  tVtni 
merce/'  mu   rvw\i\y  nndt^rstimd    tht^  hcojit*  uf   tnfe  pi*ei»ent 
••Outlinee„     vvhii-h  b  Jrriuiply  abrit^f  and  c«iivt*niM(jt  tr+*ntin*-ii1: 
of  the  saiiM-  ni],t>irt  that  art*  covered  by  th./  toiiiri't-  tn-j.-itint'. 
Some  of  tti-^i*    i£i|,ifj*.  na  incli™t«i  l*y  tb**  *  haiit.  i    h.  rnlir,L:K, 
are  :    *'  Ixi>uu^:ri*ijti!tto  BTitaiii."  "  Fhysu^al  s  V^cjJujmu^-,"  "  Tho 
Manors,"     Tht^ Towns/*  "Th4^  tk^^umiotrsof  Natiim^l  Ec!om- 
omic  Life  ■ '     ■  Moiwy,  Cr^?djt  and  Finom^fc ;  "  "  Apiculture." 
•*  Labor  aud  t  i*|*ital '  rui'4      Tf..^«at^  ..f  Fnrreased  Cvttnnprrml 
Intercouree." 

The  Making  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth.     By  Allen  B. 

Hinds,  B.  A.    12mo,  pp.  161.    New  York:    Macmillan 

&  Co.    90  cents. 

In  the  period  of  English  history  covered  by  tbi^  mono- 
graph, various  events  gave  rise  to  bewildering  controversies 
which  have  gone  on  unceasingly  ever  since.  None  but  au 
investigator  of  acknowledged  actimen  and  authority  should 
venture  at  this  day  to  expr.  ss  positive  opinions  on  these  con- 
troverted i>oint8  That  the  writer  of  the  essay  before  us  ban 
a  standing  of  this  character  in  the  field  of  historical  research 
is  attested  by  the  scholarly  rank  which  he  has  attained  at 
Oxford  and  which  fully  entitles  him  to  a  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  his  treatise. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  13»4-1460.  By  C.  Raymond 
Beazley,  M.A..  F.R.G.S.  l3mo,  pp.  383.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  work  is  much  more  than  a  biography  ;  it  gives  au 
account  not  only  of  the  stirring  events  that  characterized 
Prince  Henry's  time,  but  of  the  centuries  of  preparation  that 
preceded  the  exploits  of  that  bold  navigator.  The  story  of 
exploration  and  expansion  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a  con- 
tinuous record  beginning  with  Rome's  dominion  in  Europe, 
and  in  this  movement  the  life  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  is 
taken  as  the  central  epoch.  This  accoimt  is  based  on  original 
sources,  and  is  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  very  few  attempts  in 
our  Uterature  to  describe  in  a  detailed  and  connected  way  the 

Srogress  of  geographical  science  during  the  Middle   Ages, 
eventeen  reproductions  of  ancient  maps,  and  other  well- 
executed  illtistrations,  accompany  the  text. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima, 
LL.D.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.I\  12mo,  pp.  156. 
New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  $1. 
Mr.  Davis  is  professor  of  theology  in  the  Doshisha  Univer- 
sity, Japan,  of  which  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima  was  founder  and 
first  president.  In  nreparing  this  sketch  of  Neesima's  life,  he 
has  largely  utilizea  the  letters,  diary  and  journal  of  the 
talented  Japanese  educator.  The  first  edition  of  the  work 
was  published  across  the  Pacific  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  an 
interesting  account  though  lees  complete,  of  course,  than  Mr. 
Hardy's  well-known  biography,  and  is  brightened  by  sixteen 
appropriate  full-page  iUustranons.  Just  at  this  time,  when 
our  attention  is  directed  so  much  to  the  Jaoanese  as  warriors 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  the  life  of  this  man  so  active 
in  latwrs  which  make  for  peace. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Meet  Reverend  John  Medley, 
D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Fredericton  and  Metropolitan 
of  Canada.  By  William  Qnintard  Eetchum.  D.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  335.  Saint  John,  N.  B.:  J.  &  A.  McMil- 
lan.   $2. 

This  volume  is  a  memorial  biography  of  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent a  history  of  the  development  of  Church  interests  in  that 
province.  It  contains  extracts  from  Dr.  Medley^s  private  let- 
ters, sermons,  official  addresses,  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  by  apor 
trait  and  a  view  of  the  cathedral  at  Fredericton 

Daily  News  Almanac  and  Political  R^^ter  for  1895. 

Compiled  by  Geo.  E.  Plumbe.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  456, 

Chicago  :    Daily  News  Co.    25  cents. 

The  almanacs  issued  from  the  great  newspaper  offices  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  are  oeicoming  veri- 
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table  aumoAl  cyclopedias.  They  contain  important  infor* 
mation  in  a  compact  and  conTement  form.  Beeidee  the  nsual 
array  of  statistics,  we  note  in  the  current  number  of  the 
^  Daily  News  Almanac  '*  several  special  articles  on  such  topics 
as  proportional  representation,  the  referendum,  Uie  Gothen- 
burg uquor  system,  the  Conunonweal  Army  movement  of 
l»l,«tc..etc. 

The  Wealth  of  Labor.  By  Frank  Loomis  Palmer.  12mo, 
pp.241.    New  York:    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $1. 

A  New  GK)6pel  of  Labor.  By  A.  Roadmaker.  Paiger^ 
13mo,  pp.  229.  Seattle,  Wash.:  S.  Wegener.  50 
cents. 

Kapoleon  ni  and  Lady  Stuart.  An  Episode  of  the  Tml- 
eries.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pierre  de 
Lano.  42mo,  pp.  260.  New  York:  J.  Selwin Tait & 
'Bona.    $1.  

RELIGION,  CHURCH    HISTORY  AND  ETHICS. 
New  Streams  in  Old  Channels.  Selected  from  the  writings 
of   Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.    Edited  by   Mary  Storrs 
Haynes.    16mo,  pp.  SOT.    Boston :  Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1. 

This  little  volume  will  extend  the  strong  and  distinct  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Abbott  as  a  religious  thinker  and  especially  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  ''  new  theology.'"  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger 
in  a  brief  introduction  thus  sunmiarizes  the  service  of  Dr. 
Abbott  to  our  time  :  **  His  work  lies  chiefly  in  three  depart- 
ments :  theology,  evolution  and  socialism ;  things  not  far 
apart,  and  daily  drawing  together,  and  revealing  a  common 
basis.  In  these  related  fields  Dr.  Abbott  has  become  a  great 
publio  teacher,  ahd  the  leading  feature  of  his  teaching  is  that 
It  shows  how  they  are  related.*'  The  selections  of  this  book 
vary  in  length  from  single  sentences  to  paragraphs  occupying 
a  page.  They  express  in  stimulating  language  convictions 
upon  most  of  the  great  questions  of  individual  religion  and 
its  relations  to  practical  life,  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
liberal  Ohristlamty. 

Herald  Sermons.  By  George  H.  Hepworth.  16mo,  pp. 
251.    New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1. 

The  peculiar  oircnmsiances  under  which  these  forty-five 
"  sermons  '*  first  appeared  determined  their  range  and  char- 
acter. They  were  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr.  Hepworth  is  careful  to 
state  that  the  idea  of  which  they  were  the  fulfillment  was  a 
ipumalistic  one,  not  ministerial— was  from  the  brain  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  not  from  tiiat  of  the  sermonizer.  Mr.  Hepworth 
discusses  in  a  practical,  sympathetic,  reverent  spirit  and  in  a 
simple,  forcible  style  such  topics  of  general  human  signifi- 
cance as  **  A  Happy  New  Year,"  *•  Heaven,''  "Our  Homes,*' 
"Prayer."  "Resignation,"  *' Science  and  the  Soul,'*  "The 
Discipline  of  LifeJ^  "  Theatres  and  Their  Infiuence,"  "  Views 
of  Death,"  "The  Problem  of  Poverty,"  etc.  His  tone  is  opti- 
mistic and  sensible,  and  he  keeps  free  from  sectarian  con- 
fusionH.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece. 

Master  and  Men  ;  or,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mountain 
Practiced  on  the  Plain.  By  William  Burnet  Wright. 
12mo,  pp.  240.    Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck). 

$1.25. 

Mr.  Wright  devotes  a  sermon  to  each  of  the  gospel  **  beati- 
tudes," and  in  connection  with  each  studies  some  human  char- 
acter whom  he  considers  to  exemplify  its  particular  form  of 
blessedness.  Thus  George  MacDonald  is  a  type  of  the  "  poor 
in  spirit,"  Moses  of  the  "meek,"  Socrates  of  those  who 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  George  Pox  of  those 
who  "  see  Qbd,"  etc.  Mr.  Wright*s  style  is  direct  and  spirited, 
and  has  many  excellent  literary  qualities.  He  takes  the 
evangelicid  standpoint  and  believes  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  "  contains  the  true  solution  of  every  problem  which  has 
troubled  mankind  in  the  past  or  troubles  men  in  the  present." 

Landmarks  of  Church  History  to  the  Reformation.  By 
Henry  Cowan,  D.D.  82mo,  pp.  163.  New  York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. .  30  cents. 

The  Religions  of  the  World  in  Relation  to  Christianity. 
By  G.  M.  Grant,  D.D.  32mo,  pp.  145.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    80  cents. 

These  small  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  "  Guild  Text- 
Books,"  of  which  several  numbers  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Review.  The  series  is  remarkably  successful  in  presenting 
concisely,  accurately,  in  a  live  and  intelligent  manner  sub. 
iects  which  the  stuaent  of  religious  history  ought  to  know. 


Dr.  Cowan's  manual  summarizes  the  great  councils  of  the 
church,  the  influences  of  monastidsm,  political  events,  the 
crusades,  napai  power,  scholasticism,  eminent  religious  think- 
ers and  reformers,  etc  ,  etc.,  in  an  orderly  account,  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  death  of  Calvin.  Principal  Grant 
considers  his  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Drm  believer 
in  Christianity  as  the  one  all-satisfying  religiou,  who  can 
nevertheless  appreciate  the  many  elements  oftruth  in  other 
neat  religions.  He  examines  the  strength  and  weakneaMS  of 
Mohammedanism,  Confucianism,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 
Both  of  these  manuals  are  as  excellent  for  private  reading 
as  for  class  instruction. 

Saint  Paul  and  His  Missions.    By  the  Abb6  Constam 
Fouard.    12mo,  pp.  447.     New  York :    Loognuuia. 
Green  &  Co.    $2. 
This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Fk^nch  by  the  Bev. 


George  F.  X.  Griffith,  with  the  author's  sanction  and co-qpera 
—        •  '  -"        "      "ahitPeter 

ty,"  which  has  also 

dered  in  English  by  Mr.  Grifflth.     The  record  «r  Pa«^'t 


tion.    The  volume  is  in  continuation  of  Fouard's  "  Saint  ^eter 
and  the  First  Years  of  Christianity,"  which  has  also  hoeai  ^elk• 


missionary  work  as  here  given  follows  closely  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  episUes,  but  the  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  contain  many  references  to  non<c^ptural 
sources  of  information.  The  ADb6  writes  less  9l  a  Catholic 
than  as  an  enterprising  student  of  the  Apostle's  character  and 
career.  The  language  of  the  translation  is  admirably  clear. 
The  book  is  not  written  for  scholars,  but  may  be  read  with 
ease  by  any  one  at  all  interested  in  the  subject.  Twx>  large 
charts  picture  respectively  the  first  and  seconJ  jind  the  third 
missionary  journeys  of  Saint  PauL 

Lutherans  in  All  Lands.  The  Wonderfux  lYorks  of  Ood. 
By  Rev.  J.  N.  Lenker,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  840.  Mil- 
waukee :  Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Cumi>any.    $2.75. 

This  is  the  fourth,  revised  and  enlarsea.  edition  of  a  work 
showing  a  vast  industry  and  zeal.  Mr.  L«,/iker  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  personal  correspondence  aad  from  reference  to 
numerous  authorities,  mainly  German  aud  Scandinavian.  He 
presents  a  systematic,  detailed  exhibit,  including  a  larK<e 
number  of  statistical  tables,  of  the  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
denomination  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  work 
it  is  doing  along  the  lines  of  education,  charity,  missiona.  re- 
ligious literature  and  various  practiciJ  Church  effort.  One  is 
surprised  at  the  range  and  careful  organisation  of  these  enter- 
prises In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  body  has  a  strengtii 
of  which  it  need  not  be  ashamed,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  and  among  the  Scandi- 
navians in  the  region  northwest  uf  Chicaga  Mr.  Lenker 
enumerates  twenty-six  theological  seminaries,  thirty-two 
colleges,  forty-four  academies,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  twenty  publicatian  houses 
controlled  by  his  denomination  in  this  country.  In  1600  La 
theran  commtmicants  in  the  United  States  numbered  1S,000 : 
in  1803  they  numbered  1,284,76S.  There  are  to-day  nkore  than 
a  half -million  communicants  in  the  six  Western  states,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
patriotic  citizen,  whether  religious  or  not.  will  be  glad  to  note 
these  evidences  of  church  prosperity  in  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  our  national  strength. 
Mr.  Uenker's  compilation  contains  himdreds  of  illustratioDS— 
portraits  of  Lutheran  leaders,  views  of  churches  and  inatitii- 
tions,  etc.  The  majority  of  these  cannot  be  oonunended  from 
an  artistic  standpoint,  but  they  doubtless  are  of  interest  to 
Lutherans.    Typography  and  binding  are  satisfactory. 

Religious  Progress.  By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen.  lOmo, 
pp.  157.    Boston :    Houghton,  Bfifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Allen's  previously  published  works  are  **The  Con- 
tinuity of  Christian  Thouffht "  and  "Jonathan  Edwards  '*  in 
"  American  Religious  Leader  Series.'^  His  latest  small  v<dame 
contains  two  lectures  delivered  a  year  ago  before  the  Dirinity 
School  of  Yale  University.  They  discuss  in  a  broad  and  philo- 
sophic spirit "  Religious  Progress  in  the  Experience  of  the  Indi  - 
viaual  '^  and  "  Religions  Progress  in  the  Organic  Life  of  the 
Church.''  Mr.  Allen's  style  is  intellectual,  undogmatic.  and 
the  ideas  he  here  brings  forward  will  stimulate  a  thougbtful 
reader,  whether  a  theological  student  or  not  On  the  whole 
the  author  inclines  to  a  somewhat  conservative  idea  of  prog- 
ress. 

Biblical  Inspiration  and  Christ.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  43.  New  York:  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    25  cents. 

That  Monster,  the  Higher  Critic.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  41.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Doctor  Vincent's  pamphlets  are  written  in  a  crisp,  inde- 
pendent style.  He  rejects  the  old  ideas  of  inspiration  and 
believes  "  The  Bible  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  design  of 
revelation  does  not  culminate  in  a  book,  but  in  Christ.'    Ho 
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gives  an  expUmAtlon  of  what  the  '*  higher  oriticism  ''  really  is 
and  offers  a  vigorous  defemie  of  its  rights.  *'  Let  it  be  plainly 
understood,  and  the  sooner  it  is  understood  the  better  for  all 
parties,  that  criticism,  Higher  Criticism,  has  come  to  stay, 
and  to  fight  if  r " 


Religion  and  Business.  Practical  Suggestion;^  to  Men  of 
Affairs.  By  Henry  A.  Stimson.  12mo,  pp.  149.  New 
York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Stimson  is  nastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Con- 
gregational Church,  New  York  City.  In  the  present  volume 
ne  considers  in  a  directly  practical,  religious  spirit  the  topics 
'*  Fishers  of  Men,''  *'  Ood  as  a  Partner,'^  '*  Business  in  R^ig- 
ion,'' "Religion  in  Business,''**  Business  and  Christian  Serv- 
ice," **  The  Demand  for  Progress,"  *'  The  Home  and  the  Busi- 
~»—  "  "  The  Sure  Promise,"  and  "  Chnst  and  the  Poor." 


The  Power  of  the  Will ;  or,  Success.    By  H.  Risborough 

Sharman.    16mo,  pp.  128.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

50  cents. 

Like  many  another  ethical  thinker  the  author  of  these 
pages  beeves  that  a  cultivated  will  is  the  secret  of  a  true  suc- 
cess in  life.  He  addresses  himself  in  a  vigorous  and  a  very 
practical  way  to  common  men  and  women,  many  of  his  ideas 
having  been  first  given  in  lectures  to  working  people.  Mr. 
Sharman^s  subject  is  an  old  one,  but  his  treatment  of  it  is  cer- 
tainly sensible  and  stimulating— religious,  but  moral  rather 
than  religious,  as  a  whole. 

The  Victory  of  Our  Faith.  By  Anna  Robertson  Brown, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  86.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    35  cents. 

A  religrious  effort  to  help  the  educated  men  and  women 
of  our  day  to  escape  from  the  thralldomof  pessimistic  despair 
or  indifference  in  which  so  many  are  bound.  The  author 
speaks  sympathetioally,  from  a  firm  belief  in  the  el&caoy  of 
Christian  faith.  She  nas  previously  published  the  booklet 
**  What  Is  Worth  While  T ", 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual.  By  Bdward  Randall 
Knowles,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  61.  Published  by  the 
Author. 

The  first  thirty  paoes  of  Mr.  Knowles'  booklet  are  occu- 
pied by  a  semi-scfentiBc,  semi-philosophical  essay  upon  the 
^*  Ether  "  and  its  identity  with  the  spiritual  substance  back 
of  all  material  phenomena.  The  remaining  pages  contidn 
Bnglish  and  Latin  religious  poems,  inspired  oy  the  Catholic 

The  Natural  History  of  Hell.  Being  a  Discussion  of  Some 
of  the  ReUtions  of  the  Christian  Plan  of  Salvation  to 
Modem  Science.  By  John  Phillipson.  Paper,  13mo, 
pp.  119.  New  York :  Industrial  Publication  Com- 
pany.   25  cents. 


SSSAY8,  CRITICISM   AND  BBLLB8-LBTTRB8. 

Three  Men  of  Letters.  By 'Moses  Coit  Tyler.  12mo,  pp. 
200.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Of  the  three  men  who  occupy  Professor  Tyler's  attention 
in  this  book,  one  is  Bishop  Oeorge  Berkeley,  who  is  considered 
principally  in  connection  with  his  sojourn  in  America, 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College  from  1705  to  1817. 
and  Joel  Barlow,  one  of  our  leading  literary  lights  at  the 
opening  of  this  century.  Professor  Tyler  writes  of  these  old- 
tune  celebrities  with  the  accurate  scholarship  united  with  a 
genial,  sparkling  style  which  made  his  history  of  our  early 
literature  such  excellent  reading.  Every  serious  student  of 
American  letters  must  know  something  of  Joel  Barlow,  and 
he  can  find  no  more  entertaining  account  of  the  author  of  the 
ponderous  national  epic.  *'The  Oolumbiad,"  than  that  in  these 
pages.  Very  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Profes- 
sor Tyler's  great  work  upon  our  colonial  literature  will  be 
continued  soon  by  "The  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution." 

Corrected  Impressions  :  Essays  on  Victorian  Writers.  By 
George  Saintsbury.  16mo,  pp.  218.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    11.25. 

Mr.  Saintsbury,  the  well-known  English  critic  and  literary 
historian,  in  these  pages  gives  some  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  great  Victorian  writers  first  impressed  him  and  the 
way  in  which  time  and  study  have  corrected  those  impres- 
sions. The  papers  view  matters,  therefore,  very  largely  from 
a  personal  standpoint :  are,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  samples  of 


**how  it  struck  a  contemporary."  The  authors  considered 
are  Thackeray,  Tennyson.  Carlyle,  Swinburne,  Macaulay, 
Browning,  Dickens,  Matthew  Arnold,  Anthony  Trollope, 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Brontfi  (these  last  three  grouped  turn 
"  miOKMiitury  novelists  "),  William  Morris  and  Buskin.  Four 
of  the  twenty-two  papers  were  first  printed  in  the  New  York 
Critic*  Mr.  Saintsbuir  writes  in  an  easy,  pleasant  style,  and 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  of  English  literature 
will  find  these  "critical  notes*'  very  enjoyable  reading.  A 
portrait  of  the  author  is  given. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study.  By  Hiram  Corson,  LiL.D. 
82mo,  pp.  153.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

I  Professor  Hiram  Corson  is  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of 
English  literature  in  this  country,  having  held  the  chair 
in  that  branch  at  Cornell  University  for  something  more  than 
a  generation.  The  main  portion  of  his  little  work  on  the 
"  Aims  of  Literary  Study  "  has  already  appeared  in  "  Poet- 
Lore."  Professor  Corson's  well-known  opposition  to  the  con- 
fusion of  philological  study  with  the  study  of  literature  as  art 
appears  in  these  pages.  Other  matters  emphasized  are  the 
value  of  literary  study  in  enriching  and  disciplining  the  emo- 


tions, the  danger  of  expending  too  much  energy  upon  com- 
mentaries rather  than  upon  great  works  themselves,  and  the 
important  assistance  which  a  proper  vocal  rendering  gives  to 


an  appreciation  of  poetry.  All  real  students  of  fiterature 
will  find  Professor  Corson's  principal  ideas  worthy  of  close 
attention,  and  the  lover  of  its  finer  meanings,  in  verse  espe- 
cially, will  probably  agree  with  him  in  the  main. 

From  a  New  England  Hillside.  Notes  from  Underledge. 
By  William  Potts.  82mo,  pp.  305.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  uniform  in  style  with  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Corson  noticed  just  above.  It  contains  the  chronicle 
of  a  thinker  and  a  lover  of  nature  in  rural  New  Englaud, 
from  October,  IMKL  to  October^  1894.  In  certain  respects  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Miss  Mitford's  "Our  Village." 
The  events  of  the  changixig  year  in  fields  and  woods  are 
noted,  and  to  some  extent  the  human  affairs  of  a  country  re- 
gion. Mr.  Potts  is  a  writer  who,  with  ample  knowledge  of  the 
pressure  of  modem  city  life,  believes  that  "something  can  be 
gained  even  now  by  going  '  back  to  nature.' "  His-  little  book 
18  an  excellent  addition  to  the  long  list  of  our  "  prose  pastoral" 
books,  and  is  written  in  a  quiet,  reflective  style  most  appro- 
priate to  that  form  of  literature. 

St.  Andrews  and  Elsewhere :  Glimpses  of  SomeGN>ne  and 
of  Things  Left.  By  the  Author  of  **  Twenty-five 
Years  of  St.  Andrews."  Octavo,  pp.  397.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Ca    $4. 

This  is  another  volume  by  the  rather  prolific  author  of 
'  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  wno  has  occupied  a 


much  that  the  American  reader  interested  in  Scottish  and  En- 
glish ecclesiastical  life  will  enjoy.  For  instance,  Mr.  Boyd 
gives  separate  chapters  to  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  briefer  notice  to  Froude,  to 
whose  memory  the  book  is  dedicated,  to  W.  E.  Henely  and 
other  well  known  men.  A  few  chapters  are  moralizing  essays 
on  such  subjects  as  "  Saying  Good-bye,"  "  Periodicity  of  Sen- 
sations,'* and  the  never-endmg  struggle  of  life.  Mr.  Soyd  has 
an  easy  style,  conversational  rather  than  literary. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allard.  A  Private  Diary. 
Edited  by  Garnet  Smith.  12mo,  pp.  313.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $1 .75. 

Tliu  ffi.inL*rflJ  Umo  of  thin  volumo  la  (iome-what  like  thus  of 
the  Jourimls  of  AmlMl  juid  MuuHco  df?  Gn^rln  It  c<iiitJilnB 
tjw  **\lpTnj«^  diary  of  a  yuimij  OjtfMrd  tTadnaty,  who  i^  a  vlc^ 
tim  ut  tup iDtn.japtictfTi?  mt^Iiiiioholy  whkh  iittsickn  many  over- 
liiti'lloctufll  iufllviduAk  in  our  du>\  Tfao  lMx»k  m  vhtufllly  n 
study  cif  to  is  form  rjf  mf?nUl  dii^fijtt>,  earirbiHl  by  m>^t  abund- 
aiit  reference  to  the  philoaijlijt-al  snd  Ut«rary  war  km  annieot 
and  moders,  wWoh  bt^r  ajion  the  nubjfwt.  "  Stflphon  Ajlard  '* 
giv^a  profonnd  amlyHla  of  his  own  ra€*J»noboly.  and  PotiBJd- 
ens  Ih©  reBaedJea  of  love*  nnstflphyMirH,  stoifiiim,  urtlan,  cuJt 
tire,  reJt|ciou,  and  *?yfii  music,  nrjno  of  wbi«^h  Lt*  fliidtiiMiti»fjic^ 
l<jry  I  i  the  rwwlor  ^m  m  y  8  vmiiat  hy  wi  tb  t  ht^  t  yiw  of  miiid 
prw^utit-id  in  thwse  pm^,  ht.  will  find  tbti  v^jlnma  on^  of  tho 
mtNqt  yi3tert*iitiinK  Anaoug  rn^*?nt  pul^H  cut  Ions.  It  Is  wrJttMti 
In  fi  ok'iii-  nriil  hiiihly  cuJTJveu^.'iI  ^t  ylis 

Greek  Studies.    A  Series  of  Essays.    By  Walter  Pater. 

16mo,  pp.  32a    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

In  this  volume  are  collected  a  number  of  essays  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pater,  which  originally  apiieared  In  various  magazines. 
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«  comiKiee  two  gronpe,  one  of  them  dealing  with  Greek 
mytnolosy  and  Greek  poetry,  and  the  other  with  the  history 
of  Greek  scolptare  and  Greek  architecture.  Mr.  Pater  is 
eminent  among  recent  English  writers  for  his  mastery  of 
*  style,  and  his  very  careful  soholarshij).  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bnad- 
weU,  who  has  prepared  this  volume  for  the  press,  says  in  his 

Bref ace  tiiat  fi&.  Pater's  critical  delicacy  and  penetration  to 
tie  meaning  of  things,  apparently  the  gifts  of  nature,  were 
due  to  '*  hard,  patient,  conscientious  study/'  These  essays 
will  interest  not  only  the  student  of  Greek  life,  but  all  lovers 
of  art  and  of  a.competent  interpretation  of  art. 

Ethics  of  Literature.     By  John  A.  Kersey.    Octavo,  pp. 
672.    Marion,  Indiana :    FubliBhed  by  the  Author. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  volumes 
of  a  literary  nature  which  has  come  from  a  Hoosier  pen.  Mr.  • 
Kersey  believes  that  a  great  many  of  our  judgments  respect- 
ing famous  authors  and  works  of  literature  will  not  stand 
candid  examination.  He  is  something  of  an  iconoclast  and 
enters  the  arena  as  a  free  lance  against  quackery,  imposture 
and  frivolity.  A  few  of  his  chapter  headings  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  character  of  his  matter  and  style:  *' Religion's 
Obsequious  Homage  to  Science,''  '*  Philosophic  Fume.  Mysti- 
cism, jScoentricity  and  Egotism,"  and  "^  Substance  of  the  Un- 
substantial." He  offers  a  labored  criticism  of  books  in  many 
fields,  of  Butier's  *'  Analogy  of  Religion,"  KanVs  **  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  "Paradise  LostOf  "Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,*'  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution,"  etc..  etc. 


TRAVEL. 

On  India's  Frontier ;  or,  Nepal,  the  Gurkhas*  Mysterious 
Land.    By  Henry  Ballantine,  M.A.    13mo,  pp.  192. 
New  York :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Son.    $2.50. 
The  author  of  this  book  of  travel  was  recenUy  American 


consul  at  Bombay.  He  gives  a  pleasant  narrative  of  his  jour- 
neys, largely  maae  on  foot,  in  an  interesting  country  on  the 
frontier  of  Uidia,  inhabited  by  a  powerful  tribe  and  visited 


by  very  few  f orcdgners  except  British  officials.  His  written 
account  is  supplemented  by  about  fifty  f uU-paffe  illustrations 
showing  the  scenery,  temples  and  other  public  buildings, 
types  of  population,  and  government  authorities  in  that  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ballantine  censures  the  lack  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
British  government  along  the  Indian  frontier. 


FICTION. 

The  fialstons.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     Two  vols., 

16mo,  pp.  340-386.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $2. 

After  the  idyllic  interlude  of  "Love  in  Idleness,"  Mr. 
Crawford  has  returned  to  the  series  of  novels  picturing  con- 
temporary society  life  in  New  York  City,  which  was  oeffun 
by  *^E[atharine  Lauderdale."  The  connection  between  that 
story  and  the  opening  pa^es  of  ''  The  Ralstons  "  is  a  close  one, 
though  to  some  extent  Mr.  Crawford  reintroduces  his  char- 
acters. Briefly,  the  principal  events  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  novel  are  these :  The  exceedingly  bad  treat- 
ment of  E[atharine  Ralston  by  her  father ;  a  fierce  quarrel 
between  her  father  and  her  husband,  ending  in  physical  vio- 
lence and  hastening  the  death  of  '*  Robert  the  Rioh,^'  in  whose 
house  it  occurred  ;  uie  spirited  squabbling  of  the  Lauderdale 
*'  tribe  "  over  the  disposal  of  the  rich  relative's  eighty  mill- 
ions ;  reconciliations  oetween  E[atharine  and  her  father  and 
between  him  and  her  husband ;  the  revelation  to  the  family 
of  her  marriaee,  so  long  kept  secret :  a  rupture  between 
Katharine  and  Hester  Crowdie,  due  to  the  insane  jealousy  of 
the  latter,  and  the  death  of  Crowdie  caused  bv  an  overdose  of 
morphia  ignorantly  administered  by  his  wife.  In  general, 
Mr.  Crawford,  whonas  told  us  so  distinctly  that  the  novelist's 
business  first  and  last  is  to  please  his  readers,  writes  only 
dialogue  or  explanatory  narrative  in  this  story.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  passages  more  in  the  style  of  the  modem 
*|psychologist8  "  of  fiction,  particularly  those  which  analyze 
Katharine^  idealization  of  love  and  her  husband,  and  present 
Grigg's  conception  of  the  soul  and  immortality.  To  many 
readers  the  delightful  element  in  **  The  Ralstons  "  must  be 
Mr.  Crawford's  artistic  use  of  his  materials,  for  the  characters 
and  their  environment  are  not  eminently  relishable.  The 
god  mammon  can  be  seen  receiving,  perhaps  with  a  scornful 
smile,  the  more  or  less  humble  worship  of  most  of  the  i)eople 
iu  this  little  comedy.  Selfishness  is  a  ruling  motive  in  their 
actions.  But  it  is  doubtless  well  to  know  the  truth  about 
our  frail  human  nature  and  about  our  American  plutocracy, 
even  if  we  are  taught  by  one  who  has  no  desire  to  teacn. 
Some  admirers  of  Mr.  Crawford  may  wish  that  he  would  pro- 
duce a  little  less  rapidly  than  he  has  recently  ;  but  they  will 
read  *'The  Ralstons"  with  eagerness  and  will  anxiously 
await  the  declaration  in  future  volumes  of  the  mental  and 
moral  results  of  Katharine's  marriage,  as  to  which  we  are 
not  yet  fully  informed 


Hero  Tales  of  Ireland.    Collected  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

12mo,  pp.  610.    Boston:  Littie,  Brown  ft  Co. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
workers  among  our  American  students  of  folk  •  lore— that 
fascinating  field  which  has  been  cultivated  with  much  dih- 
gence  in  recent  years.  He  has  heretofore  published  several 
volumes  devoted  to  this  subject.  Most  of  the  tales  of  this  new 
book  were  originally  printed  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Mr.  Curtin  collected  them  personally  in  Ireland  and 
he  even  gives  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  related  them 
to  him.  They  are  told  in  modem  language,  but  are  concerned 
with  heroes  and  adventures  of  an  ancient  epoch  and  have 
characteristics  of  earliest  methods  of  story-telmig.  The  cen- 
tral figures,  though  now  represented  as  human,  were  probably 
in  the  first  forms  of  the  tales  considered  divine  persons. 
In  an  introduction  of  forty  pages  Mr.  Curtin  gives  with  other 
matter  some  hints  of  the  results  of  his  eight  years'  investiga- 
tion of  the  mythology  of  our  American  Indians.  He  makes  a 
plea  for  the  speedy  collection  of  folk-lore  material  from  all  tiie 
primitive  peoples  of  the  globe.  Such  labor  completed  might 
reveal  a  *^history  of  the  human  mind  in  a  form  such  as  few 
men  at  present  even  dream  of."  Considered  simply  as  olden- 
time  stories,  these  "  Hero  Tales  -of  Ireland "  are  very  sue- 
ceeaful. 

Ballads  in  Prose.  By  Nora  Hopper.  12mo,pp.  186.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.5a 

This  volume  contains  eleven  prose  tales  and  asmanv  short 
poems  relating  to  the  old  days  or  magic  and  mystery  in  Ire- 
land. They  are  told  in  a  simple,  imaginative  style  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject-matter,  andoffer  entertainixig  reading.  The 
author  has  prepared  a  short  glossary  which  helps  one  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  time  of  Druids  and  enchantment. 

Slmn  Stories  of  London.    By  fieniy  W.  Nevinson.    82aio, 

pp.  2381.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Oa    75  cents. 

The  material— buckram— which  covers  this  small  volume 
gives  its  name  to  a  series  in  which  are  included  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner's'*  Quaker  Idyls,"  Hope's  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  Beers 
"  Suburban  Pastoral,"  and  other  reoentiy  issued  favorites  in 
fiction.  These  ten  stories  of  the  London  slums,  forming  a 
connected  series,  are  told  in  dialeit  by  one  of  the  boy  charac- 
ters therein.  Mr.  Ne Vinson's  i>atho»— not  that  humor  is  lack- 
ing—is effective,  for  it  comes  to  the  reader  indirectiy ,  through 
the  lips  of  one  so  accustomed  to  the  sad  and  sordid  side  of  life 
as  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  its  tragedies.  The  humble 
people  in  these  pages  are  real  human  belnn.  The  book  is 
very  readable  and  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  Uterature  of 
the  modem  city's  "  submerged  tenth." 

The  Land  of  the  Sun.  Vistas  Mexicanas.  By  Ohristian 
Reid.  12mo,  pp.  &^5.  New  York  :  .  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.    $1.75. 

We  classify  this  with  fiction  as  the  author  includes  it  in  a 
list  of  novels.  The  story  narrative  is  interesting  and  contin- 
uous, but  the  book  is  essentially  a  record  of  travel  in  Mexico. 
The  author  conducts  a  party  of  people  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  towns  Zacetas,  Guadalajara,  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  Pueblo, 
etc.  Excellent  descriptions  ar»  given  of  the  various  charms 
of  the  region,  particularly  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery,  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  relics,  picturesque  local  customs  and 
noble  architecture.  Some  high-class  Mexicans  are  character* 
ill  the  story.  An  even  score  of  attractive  illustrations  help 
carry  the  readers'  imagination*  to  the  "  land  of  the  sun.'* 

Under  the  Corsican.  By  Emily  Howland  Hoppin.  12mo, 
pp.  838.    New  York  :    J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Co.    $L 

An  excellent  story  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Paris  in  the  first 
decade  of  our  century,  and  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Napoleon 
as  the  central  thread  of  affairs.  The  few  characters  are  inter- 
esting people  and  are  distinctiy  drawn.  The  youngoonspir- 
ator,  Anatole  d'Harcourt,  and  the  young  girl.  Qabrielle 
Gourtin,  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper,  both  meet  a  tragic  end. 
The  tone  of  the  story  is  quiet,  as  a  whole,  though  it  is  really 
a  romance  and  relates  stirring  events. 

Little  Dorrit.  By  Charles  Dickens.  12mo,  pp.  818.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

After  a  period  of  semi-neglect  Dickens  is  coming  into 
favor  again.  The  Review  has  previously  noticed  issues  in 
this  new  edition  of  his  works.  The  volumes  are  reprints  from 
the  texts  of  first  editions,  contain  all  the  original  illustratioDs, 
and  are  introduced  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist's  eldest 
son.  who  gives  a  history  of  the  writing  and  publication  of 
each  book,  with  other  interesting  details.  Binding  and  typog- 
raphy are  good,  and  considerinfl:  the  merits  of  the  edition  the 
price  seems  decidedly  low.  "  Little  Dorrit "  in  its  primary 
appearance  (1857)  was  made  attractive  by  forty  iUustraticna 
by  "  Phiz  "  (H.  K.  Browne),  which  are,  of^course,  reproduced 
in  the  present  volume. 
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The  Doctor,  His  Wife,  and  the  Clock.  By  Anna  Kath- 
arine Qreen.  83mo,  pp.  181.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    50  oents. 

**  Anna  Katharine  Green  ^^  ia  best  known  as  the  anthor  of 
the  remarkably  succeasfnl  hit  *'  The  Leavenworth  Case/'  of 
'*  Marked  *  Personal,' ''  etc.  Her  present  story,  which  is  the 
third  issne  in  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnanrs  **  Antonym  Library/'  is 
a  spirited  and  tragical  bit  of  detective  fiction.  The  initial 
event  is  a  mnrder  in  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  office  of  this  Revibw.  While  making 
criminal  incident  prominent,  Mrs.  Bohlfs  does  not  neglect  in- 
teresting character  stndy . 

Jean  Belin,  the  French   Robinson  Crusoe.    From  the 

French  of  Alfred  de  Br6hat.    12mo,  pp.  S50.   Boston  : 

Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.5a 


win  him  good  friends,  with  a  company  of  whom  he  is  ship- 
wrecked upon  an  nninhabited  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  many  adventures  befall  him  and  all  his  inventive  re- 
sources are  called  into  service.  The  story  is  told  with  a 
French  clearness  and  simplicity.  There  are  twelve  illustra- 
tiona. 

In  the  Veldt.    By  Harley.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  112.    New 

York  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  reader  is  here  given  eleven  short  tales  of  contem- 
porary English  life  in  South  Africa.  They  are  bright,  clear 
cut,  strong  in  *•  local  coloring,"  largely  humorous  or  semi- 
humorous  In  nature,  and  told  in  a  free  and  easy  style  without 
straining  for  Uterary  effect.  They  relate  to  sucn  topics  as 
Twcitig,  hunting,  prixnitive  methods  of  traveling,  especially  to 
phases  of  the  soldier's  life  in  i>eace  and  in  flghUng,  and  foUow 
essentially  the  Kipling  method  of  colonial  fiction- writing. 

Sweetheart  Gwen.  By  William  Tirebuck.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  2T7.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  50 
cents. 

A  reissue  of  an  excellent  and  decidedly  original  story  by 
the  author  of  *'  Dorrie "— whom  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  called,  ''in 
her  way  the  most  taking  figure  in  receut  fiction."  The  scenes 
of  *'  Sweetheart  Gwen  '*^are  laid  in  rural  Wales  and  the  local 
elements  of  language,  manners  and  nature  are  very  promi- 
nent. The  story  Is  in  part  the  study  of  a  child.  The  character 
drawing  is  dictmctly  good  and  a  hearty  humor  abounds. 

In  WUd  Rose  Time.    By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.    12mo, 

pp.  299.    Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Miss  Douglas  has  added  a  new  member  to  her  list  of  pleas- 
ant stories  ofdomestic  life.  The  scenes  and  characters  of  "  In 
Wild  Rose  Time  "  belong  mainly  to  the  slum  region  of  the 
''  East  Side  "  of  New  York  City.  A  Uttle  ciippled  girL  *'  Bess 
Quinn,"  and  her  unselfish  sister  *'  Dilsey  "  are  central  figures. 
Miss  Douglas  makes  their  story  a  pathetic  one,  and  she  infuses 
a  strong  religious  element  through  her  pages. 

Madame  Sans-Gtone.  An  Historical  Romance.  Founded 
on  the  Play  by  Victorien  Sardon.  Translated  by 
Lonie  R.  Heller.  16mo,  pp.  400.  New  York :  Home 
Book  Company. 

Another  translation  of  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Napoleon 
which  we  noticed  in  this  department  of  the  Revhw  last 
month.    A  frontispiece  shows  Mme.  R6jane  as  *'  Catharine.'* 

In  Market  Overt.  A  novel.  By  James  Payn.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  802.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 

Poppeea.  By  Julien  Gtordon.  12mo,  pp.  320.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. .  $1. 

Berris.  By  Katharine  S.  Macqnoid.  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 
286.  New  York:  United  States  Book  Company. 
50  cents. 

At  Last.  By  Mrs.  Maria  Elise  Lander.  12mo,  pp.  310. 
Btiffalo:  Charles  Wells  Moulton.    $1.50. 


POETRY   AND   THE   DRAMA. 

The  Inevitable,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Sarah  Knowles 
Bolton.  16mo,  pp.  100.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  excellent  popular 
biographical  works,  though  this  new  volume  is  not  her  first 
publication  in  verse.   She  expresses  herself  well  in  metre,  but 


commendation  of  these  little  jwems  belongs  rather  to  their 
matter  than  to  their  technical  finish.  Of  the  longer  pieces 
**The  Battle  of  Cuzzola,"  **  A  Queen's  Undying  Dove"  and 
**  Giorgione,"  are  written  in  blank  verse.  There  are  a  num* 
ber  of  sonnets  upon  various  subjects.  Mrs.  Bolton's  language 
is  clear  and  some  of  her  lyrical  iwems  are  especially  satisfying 
to  the  ear.  She  voices  in  a  sympathetic  way  our  common 
human  aspiration  and  needs.  As  a  frontispiece  a  portrait 
from  a  recent  London  photograph  is  given. 

The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey.  lOmo,  pp.  299.  Kingston, 
N.  Y. :    Published  by  the  Anthor.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  third,  enlarged,  edition  of  the  poems  of  a 
writer  who  occupies  a  worthy  if  not  eminent  position  among 
our  American  versifiers.  Mr.  Abbey  has  a  particular  liking 
for  long  narrative  poems  of  a  style  not  now  in  great  vogue, 
but  welcome  to  the  real  lover  of  poetry  if  they  are  well  exe- 
cuted. He  finds  the  sources  of  some  of  these  tales  in  Oriental 
legends.  Thoughtful  reflection  and  moral  meaning  are  prom- 
inent in  most  of  Mr.  Abbey's  verses,  but  he  writes  many  lines 
which  are  worth  reading  for  their  musical  effect  alone.  His 
volume  as  a  whole  deserves  a  cordial  reception,  and  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  some  of  the  over-refined 
mechanism  of  our  modem  rhymers. 

Shaknntala  ;'or.  The  Recovered  Ring.    A  Hindoo  Drama 

byKalidasa.  TranslatodbyA.HjalmarEdgren,  Ph.D. 

16mo,  pp.  206     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Although  this  drama  originated  in  the  far  East,  the  credit 
of  making  it  available  to  English  readers  must  be  given  to 
Western  scholarship,  for  the  translation  from  the  Sanskrit 
has  been  performed  oy  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Dr.  Edffren  has  rendered  the  metrical  portions  of 
the  plav  into  unrnymed  octosyllabic  iambic  lines.  The  drama 
is  of  interest  as  a  picture  of  ancient  Hindoo  life,  and  in  itself 
as  a  story  of  love  and  magic.  The  general  conception  is  poet- 
ical, in  tne  old  romantic  meaning  or  that  adjective. 

Cecil  the  Seer  :  A  Drama  of  the  Soul.  By  Walter  War- 
ren. Octavo,  pp.  151.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing 
Company.  _ 

EDUCATION  AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Qerman  Universities :  Their  Character  and  Histor^ 
ical  Development.  By  Friedricii  Paulsen.  12mo,  i>p. 
286.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $2. 

This  is  a  work  of  large  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
the  history  of  higher  education  and  with  itspresentproblems, 
general  and  national.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Philoeophy 
and  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Berlixi,  and  the  work  was 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  German  Bduoational  Exhibit 
at  tne  World's  Fair.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  of  Columbia  College,  and  an  able  in- 
troduction of  twenty  pages  upon  "^  The  Relation  of  the  (Ger- 
man Universities  to  the  Problems  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States  "  has  been  contributed  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.  The  body  of  the  work  presents  with  great  clear- 
ness the  **  General  Character  of  the  Oerman  University,"  out- 
lines of  its  historical  development  from  the  middle  ages  to  our 
own  century,  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  state,  chur^ 
and  community,  ''Teachers  and  Teaching," ''Students  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Study,"  and  "The  Unity  of  the  University." 
Appendices  contain  a  list  of  Gtorman  universities  with  the 
dates  of  foundation,  and  a  bibliography  of  several  pages. 
Much  matter  in  this  volume  will  be  valuable  to  those  outside 
the  educational  profession.  The  treatment  is  eminently  prac- 
tical. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  Sys- 
tem. A  Historical  Sketch.  By  Gfeorge  H.  Martin, 
A.M.  12mo,  pp.  304.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  school  legislation  in  the  State 
which  is  believed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  possess  a  more  interesting 
educational  history  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  common- 
wealths. Much  has  been  written  on  various  phases  of  Massa- 
chusetts school  history  ;  Mr  Martin  treats  the  development 
of  the  State's  educational  system  from  the  evolutionary  point 
of  view.  He  disclaims  any  attempt  to  write  an  exliaustive 
history,  but  his  sketch  might  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more 
elaborate  treatise  to  be  prepared  later,  it  is  to  be  hoped  by 
Mr.  Martin  himself. 

Roderick  Hume  :  The  Story  of  a  New  York  Teacher.    By 

C.  W.  Bardeen.     Paper,  12mo,  pp.  319.     Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

As  Number  Six  of  his  "  Standard  Teachers'  Library."  Mr. 
Bardeen  publishes  a  new  edition  of  a  story  by  himself,  first 
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inm«d  ia  1»T»  In  "*  Itodtjrick  Hmne  ''  Mr.  Bwrdeen  foHowed 
ft  very  r^alt^c  mtUiod,  the  cb»ract«rtt  uid  tucidentB  h^iii^ 
b«^ef4  mEklTily  upon  hlHuwn  ob^orvatioiiji  of  aetimlitie^.  Tim 
Btory  1u  iteelf  Ih  of  i£it({re«t  U)  t*i*rhePH,  but  Jta  vitlme  litis 
niAlaly  in  Jt«  pii^turini^  of  various  pba»e«  of  tht)  f^liouj  pntu:!- 
Wil'B  life  in  a  trpiciil  Bjuall  community  of  tb«^  Empire  Stat*>. 
The  bo&rd  of  <j*auc&tJon.  tlie^  n>i.r»?Drja'  ezamln&tion.  the  ^^pt^tits 
for  text-l»tK>k5t.  the  miflcliltivoinj  |mjjiL  th«  dt>ibuiiB«t  t^scber, 
th*  r^t-hix^i  janitor,  alL  rwt^eive  Htteotiou.  Lovt*  also  plftyft  no 
em*!!  piu-t  in  tht^  development  of  affalrii.  Mr.  lljirtletiti'B  etylo 
is  uiialFcctodi  luid  ^straightforward.  His  tiovbl  would  Bf^m  to 
be  oliQOftt  unltiue  Jn  our  UtoTAtm^  of  *'  IooaI  flcttou;" 

LeeBons  in  the  New  Geography  for  Student  and  Teacher. 
By  Spencer  Trotter,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  183.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  ScCo     $L 

Dr.  Trotter  is  Profeasor  of  Biology  in  Swarftunore  Col- 
lege (Pennsylvania),  and  in  the  snggeetive  chapters  of  this 
liUle  work  he  considers  geography  m  the  broad  spirit  of  the 
biologist.  The  '*  new  geography ''  is  not  a  study  of  dry  and 
isolated  facts,  bnt  it  examines  the  earth  as  the  one  change- 
less and  fundamental  factor  in  all  human  affairs.  It  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  of  the  pupil  and  assists  him  to  a  truer 
conception  of  natural  history,  hiiBtory,  economics,  politics  and 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Trotter  wiites  pleasantly  and 
systematically  of  **  (Geography  in  Its  Relations  to  Life/' 
**  Some  Past  and  Present  Aroects  of  the  Earth,'' "  Climate,'' 
plants  and  animals  which  nave  affected  man,  **  Man "  and 
^*  Commerce."  He  has  given  lists  of  readings  in  connection 
with  the  several  lessons.  Some  useful  material  is  given  in  an 
appendix,  and  there  is  a  thorough  index.  Maps  and  a  few 
other  illustration^  accompany  the  text 

Elimination  System.  Spanish  in  Spanish.  By  Louis 
Dnque.  12mo,  pp.  402.  Boston :  Allyn  &  Bacon. 
$1.50. 

The  method  of  acquiring  Spanish  followed  in  these  paees 
is  based  upon  the  author's  large  teaching  experience  and  ne 
believes  it  to  be  at  once  scientific  and  practicaL  The  text 
begins  in  English,  bnt  Spanish  words  and  phrases  are  gradu- 
ally introduced  until  in  the  twelfth  lesson  the  eliminanon  of 
English  is  completed.  Each  lesson  contains  reading  matter, 
grammar,  explanation  of  idioms,  etc.,  an  exercise  for  written 
translation  into  Spanish  and  an  exercise  for  oral  translation 
from  Spanish.  Tne  four  divisions  of  the  book  treat  respect- 
ively ox  the  parts  of  speech,  syntax,  prosody  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Spanish  phonetic  ortnograpny.  Nearly  thirty  pages 
are  given  to  a  list  of  words  construed  with  prepositions, 
twexity  pages  to  Spanish  phonetics  and  seventy  pages  to 
Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  vocabularies.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  extend  this  elimination  system,  which  seems  sennble 
and  effective,  to  text-books  in  (German,  Italian,  Latin  and 
Qreok. 

Pariiir  &  Tiempo.    A  Comedy  in  One  Act.     By  Don 

Mariano  Joe6  de  Larra.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  51.    New 

York :    William  B.  Jenkins.    85  cents. 

This  issue  is  Number  Two  in  thepublisher^i  **  Teatro 
EtpaHol.'*  It  is  edited  by  Alexander  w.  Herder,  of  Prince- 
ton UniversitT,  who  suppioments  the  text  with  six  or  seven 
pages  of  philological  notesiin  English. 

El  Final  de  Norma.    By  Pedro  A.  de  Alaro6n.    Edited 
and  Annotated  in  English  by  R.  D.  de  la  Cortina,  M.  A. 
Paper,  16mo,  pp.  297.  New  York :  William  E.  Jen- 
kins.   75  cents. 
Professor  Cortina's  notes,  mainly  philologrical,   occupy 

about  fifty  pages.    This  novel  is  the  first  issue  of  a  series  of 

"  Naveku  E»cogidaay 

Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People.  From  the  Essays 
of  John  Burroughs.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  12mo, 
pp.  141.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    SO  cents. 

This  is  a  primary  text-book  in  science  and  in  reading, 
baaed  on  the  works  of  John  Burroughs  and  revised  by  him. 
There  are  numerous  suggestions  to  teachers,  but  most  of  the 
space  is  filled  by  large  pnnt  and  pleasant  illustrations  for  the 
little  folks.  The  volume  is  worthy  of  place  in  the  growing 
literature  which  aims  to  open  the  charms  of  nature  to  the 
child  mind.  

SCIENCE,  NATURAL   HISTORY  AND    TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Aeronautical  Annual,  1895.  Edited  by  James  Means. 
Paper,  octavo,  pp.  172.  Boston:  W.  B.  Clarke  & 
Co.    $1. 


Afirial  Nayigation.    By  A.  F.  Zahm.    Paper,  octaro,  pp. 

82.   Philadelphia  :  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Mr.  Means' snb-title  reads  **  Devoted  to  the  Encoorage- 
ment  of  Experiment  with  Aerial  Machines,  and  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Science  of  Aerodynamics."  A  large  portkm 
of  his  annual  is  given  to  extracts  from  the  literature  of  aerial 
locomotion,  arranged  in  chronological  order  frcnn  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  *'  Treatise  Upon  the  Flight  of  Birds  "  to  Franklin's 
aeronautical  correspondence.  Six  pages  are  occupied  by  a 
bibliography,  and  much  of  the  renunning  space  by  a  reprint 
of  the  editor's  pamphlet  on  '*  The  Problem  of  Manfli^t,'* 
Mr.  Means  is  *^flmily  convinced  that  the  soaring-machine 
[with  which  he  has  eiEperimented  at  Boston  and  daewhere] 
...  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  must  for  the  present 
acquire  knowledge."  The  annual  is  illustrated  by  diagrams 
of  modem  machines  and  by  many  interesting  reproductioDs 
of  old-time  cuts,  of  manuscript  and  mechanical  drawings  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  a  portrait  of  that  artist  drawn  In  red 
chalk  by  himself.  The  bare  fact  of  the  appearance  of  such  a 
volume  as  this  is  of  course  highly  sigiuncant.  Mr.  Zahm's 
pamphlet  is  a  lecture  upon  the  present  problems  and  progress 
of  aerial  navigation. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures.    By  Ernst  Mach.    12ttio,  pp, 

818.    Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  $1. 

Some  time  ago  the  Review  noticed  a  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Mach's  **  Science  of  Mechanics,"  a  considerably 
larger  volume  than  the  present.  Thomas  J.  McOormaoh  is 
the  translator  of  both  volumes.    In  these  lectures  the  anthor, 


Professor  of   Phjrsics  in  the  University  of  Prague,  shows 

h  and  th 
less  of  scientific  and  every-day 
principally  with  the  methoos 

uquiry ;  of  the  remaining  elgh 

tion  in  the  Classics  and  the  Mathemauco-Physical  Sciences." 


something  of  the  more  poetic  side  of  research  i 
_.     ..  ,  sofscientif 

_  'Incipally    . 

scientific  inquiry ;  of  the  remaining  eight  one  is  **  On  Instrnc- 


.  the  "sub- 
stantial sameness  of  scientific  and  every-day  thought."  Four 
lectures  deal  principally  with  the  methoos  ancT  nature  of 


one  upon  the  **  Causes  of  Harmony,"  one  upon  the  *'  Forms  of 
Liquids,"  etc.  The  text  is  explained  by  forty-four  small  cuts 
ana  diagrams.    There  is  a  thorough  index. 


Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Engineering 
Series,  Vol  I,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  4 ;  Science  Series,  Vol.X  No. 
1.  Paper,  octavo.  Madison :  Published  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  in  late  years  developed  a 
great  activity  in  its  scientific  and  technical  departments.  The 
first  four  numbers  of  the  *'  Engineering  Series  "  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  University  are  separate  lectures  delivered  before 
the  '*  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  "  by  competent 
authorities,  and  treat  resjpectively  of  '*  Track,"  *^  Some  Prac- 
tical Hints  in  Dynamo  Design,"  "The  Steel  Construction  of 
Buildings  "  and  '^The  Evolution  of  a  Switchboard."  The  first 
number  of  the  **  Science  Series  "  examines  and  tabulates  the 
results  of  a  laboratory  investigation,  by  Herman  Schlundt, 
of  the  "  Speed  of  the  Liberation  of  Iodine  in  Mixed  Solutions 
of  Potassium  Chlorate,  I'otassium  Iodide  and  Hydrochloric 
Acid." 

Butterflies    and    Moths    (British).    By    W.    Fumeaux, 

F.R.G.S.    12mo,  pp.  872.    New  York:    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $8.50. 

This  work  dealing  with  one  small  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  by  the  author  of  "  The  Out-Door  World."  If  it  were 
devoted  to  American  entomology  it  would  be  worthy  of  a 
more  than  perfunctory  mention  in  this  comer  of  toe  Re- 
VIEW.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are^owever,  as 
useful  upon  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  tne  other.  They  give  an 
outline  of  the  life  history  of  the  butterfly  and  practical 
directions  as  to  the  collection  and  care  of  specimens.  The  vol- 
ume is  beautified  by  twelve  colored  plates  and  by  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  in  the  text. 

On  the  Origin  of  Language,  and  the  Logos  Theory.  By 
Ludwig  Noir6  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  57.  Cliicago  :  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    15  cents. 

An  issue  in  the  "Religrion  of  Science  Library."  The 
author  advances  a  novel,  scientiflc  but  easily  comprehended 
theory  of  the  origin  of  language.  Noird  thinks  human  speech 
developed  through  these  stages :  **  The  inner  perceptual 
image  that  man  wished  to  excite  in  his  fellow  man  ; "  gftw^ 
accompanied  by  inarticulate  sounds  ;  the  permanence  of  those 
sounds  as  primitive  language-roots. 

iEdoBology :  a  Treatine  on  Generative  Life.  By  Sydney 
Barrington  Elliot,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  275.  Boston: 
Arena  Publishing  Co.    $1.50. 

Law  of  Heat.  By  Maria  Remington  Hemiup.  Octavo, 
pp.  1 ,182.    Geneva,  N.  Y. :    Published  by  the  Authof; 
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The  Secret  of  the  Roman  Oracles.    Bodol'o  Lanciani. 

Some  Confessions  of  a  Novel- Writer.    J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Bora  Unvisited.    Elizabeth  Pnllen. 

ImmiRration  and  Naturalization.    H.  S.  Everett 

Some  words  on  the  Ethics  of  Oo^^perative  Prodnction.     J.  H. 

Lndlow. 
The  Direction  of  Education.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
Wilbam  Dwight  Whitney.    Charles  B.  TjanTnan. 

Century   Magazine.— New  York.    Biarch. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— V.    William  M.  Sloane. 

Bogtee  Ysaye.    H.  B.  Krehbiel. 

Hernuum  von  Helmholtz.    Thomas  0.  Martin. 

The  Horse-Market.    Henry  O.  Merwin. 

Pieter  de  Hooch.    Timothy  Cole. 

Two  War-Time  Conventions.    Noah  Brooks. 

Beyond  the  Adriatic  :  A  New  Field  of  Travel.    Harriet  W. 

Preston.  , 

Jean  Garrids  :  Scnlptor  and  Potter,    Emile  Hovelaque. 
Blackmail  as  a  Heritage.    Clarence  C.  Buel. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadvllle,  Pa.    March. 

Qneen  Victoria  and  Her  Children.    S.  P.  Cadman. 

Chrl^anity  and  English  Wealth     David  H.  Wheeler. 

Underground  Railway  in  London.    A.  E.  Daniell. 

Onstavns  Adolphus.    Max  Lenz. 

The  World*s  Debt  to  Medicine.    John  S.  Billing. 

Scott^  **  Woodstock."    R.  G.  Moulton. 

Olimpee  of  a  Gtorman  Watering  Place.    Sidney  Whitman. 

C^utnnoey  Mitchell  Depew.    Franklin  Morris. 

The  New  Beifloi  in  RtissiA.    Victor  Yarros. 

The  Bicycle--Its  Pleasures  and  Perils.  Robert  Lew  Seymour. 

The  Laws  of  Tempests.    Alfred  Angot. 

Journalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  m  the  United  States.  J.  J. 

]>unn. 
Woman  Among  the  Early  Germans.    Louise  P.  Bates. 

Cosmopolitan  Magaxine.— Lrvington,  N.  Y.    March. 

Mont  Saint-Michel.    J.  Howe  Adams. 

The  Beautiful  Models  of  Paris.    Fr.  Thi6bault  Siason. 

A  President  of  France.    Ernest  Daudet. 

Pearl-Diving  and  Its  Perils.    Lieut.  Herbert  P.  Witmarsh. 

Beauty  from  an  Indian's  Point  of  View.    R.  W.  Shuf eldt. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Vatican.  J.  A.  Zahm. 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand.— VIL    Albion  W.  Tourg6e. 

Engineering  Magaxine.— New  York.   March. 

The  Relation  of  the  Railway  to  Its  Employees.  W.  H.  Canniff. 
Relations  of  the  Employee  to  the  Railroad.    Cy.  Warman. 
Recent  Architecture  in  France.    Barr  Ferree. 
Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal.    Rudolph  Hering. 
Pavements.  Sidewalks,  Roads,  and  Bridges.    Major  J.  W. 

Howard. 
Kleetrio  Wiring  and  the  Fire  Hazard.    F.  E.  Cabot. 
Mine  Management  and  Superintendence.  Covington  Johnson. 
Csusee  of  Floods  in  Western  Rivers.    Charles  B.  Going. 
The  Oonqnest  of  Steel  over  Cast  Iron.    Horace  L.  Arnold 
Electric  Power  in  Southern  Cotton  MUls.    A.  F  McKiasick. 

Prank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    March. 

Edison.    Henry  TyrreU. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Mormondom.    M.  V.  Moore. 

Dogs  and  Their  Keeping.    8.  H.  Ferris. 

K^trian  Village  Life.    Celia  R.  Ladd. 

The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Flag.    Capt.  H.  D.  Smith. 

Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Charles  Reade.  Howard  Paul. 


Cameos  and  Cut  Gems.    Theo.  Traey. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College.    Catherine  F.  Oavanagh. 

How  Bronze  Statues  Are  Cast.    S.  M.  Miller. 

Harper's  Magasine.— New  York.    March. 

Fox  Hunting  in  the  United  States.    Caspar  W.  Whitney. 

The  Trial  Trip  of  a  Cruiser.    William  F.  Sicard. 

The  Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem.    Laurence  Hutton. 

The  New  York  Common  Schools     Stephen  H.  Clin. 

The  Industrial  Region  of  Northern  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 

An  American  Academy  at  Rome.    Royal  Cortiasoz. 
St.  George  Mivart. 


Heredity. 


March. 


Lippincott's  Magaxine.    Philadelphia. 

A  Glimpse  of  Cuba.    James  K.  Reeve. 

Furs  in  Kussia.    Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 

Electric  Locomotives  on  Steam  Roads.    George  J.  Vamey. 

The  Story  of  the  Gravels.    Hervev  B.  Bashore. 

A  Question  of  Costume.    W.  D.  McCrackan. 

The  Artist's  Compensations.    William  C.  Lawton. 

McClure's  Magasine.— New  York.    March. 

An  Ocean  Flyer. 

F.  Marion  Crawford :  A  Conversation.    Robert  Bridges. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.— V.    Ida  M.  TarbelL 

AngAlpine  Pass  on  Ski.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

The  New  Treatment  rf  Diphtheria.    Hermann  M. . 

Diphtheria  Anti-Toxine— Its  Production.    William 

The  liOTd's  Day.    W.  £.  Gladstone. 

^*  Human  Documents :  " 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M  J*. 

Munsey's  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 

Senator  Elkins    Frank  A.  Munsey. 
With  Brush  and  Rod.    C.  Stuart  Johnson 
The  Players.   James  Clarence  Harvey. 
Among  Mv  Autogri4)hs.    Lawrence  Mendenhall. 
Ferdinand  De  Les.*>eps.    Theodore  Schwartz. 
Russell  Sage. 


I  De  Le8.*>eps.    

Harold  Parker. 


New  England  Magasine.— Boston.    March. 

Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War.    Thomas  S.  Townsend. 
Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry.    Oliver 

Rnmsey. 
Pottery  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Germans.   Edwin  A.  Barber. 
Weather  Studies  at  Blue  Hill.    Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 
The  Part  of  the  Massachusetts  Men  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  at  Cincinnati .    George  S.  McDowell. 
Old  Dutch  Houses  on  the  Hudson.    William  E.  Ver  Planck. 
Old  Milk  Street,  Boston.    Hamflton  A.  HiU. 
The  First  Harvard  Graduate  Killed  in  the  Revolution.    O.K. 

Bolton. 
The  CivU  War  Envelopes.    J.  H.  Adams. 

8cribner*s  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 

A  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the  United  States. 

E.  BenJHinln  Andrews. 
American  Wood-Engravers.    Francis  S.  King. 
The  Art  of  Living :  House-Furnishing  and  uie  Commissariat. 

Robert  Grant 
Bedding-Plants.    Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 
When  Slavery  Went  Out  of  Politics.  Noah  Brooks. 
Thoreau's  Poems  of  Nature.    F  B.  Sanborn. 
Orchestral  Conducting  and  Conductors.    William  F.  Apthorp. 


THE  OTHER  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received,) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    January. 

With  the  Camera  in  Newfoundland.   John  Fretwell. 

Fish  Photography.    M.  Y.  Beach. 

Beginners'  Colunm.— X V.    Blue  Printing.   John  Clarke. 

Arc  Light  Photography.    M.  Y.  Beach. 

A  Tr^  to  Florida  and  Cuba.    NeUie  E.  Arblson. 

February. 

Beginners'  Column.- XVI.    Bromide  Paper  Contact  Printing. 
J.Clarke. 


New  Method  of  Developing  Photographic  Prints.    H .  J.  New- 
ton. 

American  Anthropologist.— Washington.    (Quarterly.)  Jan- 
uary. 
Stone  Art  in  America.    J.  W.  PowelL 
The  Huaooe  of  Chlca  Valley,  Peru.    S.  M.  Soott. 
Casta  in  India.    J.  H.  Porter. 
Micmac  Customs  and  Traditions.    S.  Hager. 
The  Olmos  WriUngs.    J.  C.  Pilling. 
Chinese  Origin  of  Playing  Cards.    W.  H.  WilUnsoo. 
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Independence.    Ck>meUa  W. 


AmericftD  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.— Philadelphia. 
January. 

John  Baptist  de  Roasi.    T.  J.  Shahan. 

The  Centenary  of  Masmooth.    J.  F.  Hogan. 

The  Orandeur  of  Ancient  Rome.    Robert  Seton. 

Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  Recent  Decrees  on  Church  Music. 

The  Apostolic  Delegation.    Thomas  Bonquillon. 

The  Relations  of  Experimental  Psvcbologr.    E.  A.  Pace. 

A  Negative  View  of  the  Encyclical  **  Providentissimns  Deus.*^ 

a;  J.  Maas. 
The  Treasures  of  the  Church.    William  Barry. 

The  American  Magaxine  of  Civics.— New  York.    February. 

Money.    James  A.  Quarles. 

Prison  Reform,  and  flow  it  Concerns  the  Public.    W.  C.  Sel- 

leck. 
The  Catholic  Church  and  t^e  Coming  Social  Struggle.    C. 

Robinson. 
Economic  Co-operation.— II.    E.  M.  Burchard. 
Suffrage  for  woman     Mary  E.  Brooks. 
Altmna.    Edward  B.  Payne. 

The  Coming  System  of  National  Credit.    A.  C.  Houston. 
The  Elements  of  Good  Citizenship.    Fred  De  Land. 
The  Republic  :  Endurance  by  Means  of  Revolution.    W.  Ma> 

comber. 
What  the  Citizen  Owes  the  State.    L.  W.  Keplinger. 
The  Mohonk  Conferences.    F.  C.  Sparhawk. 

The  American   Monthly.— Washington.    February. 

Israel  Putnam.    Kate  S.  Wright. 
Woman's  Part  in  the  War  for 

Rankin. 
Sketch  of  Leven  BoweU.    E[ate  Noland-Qamett. 

American    Naturalist.— Philadelphia.    January. 

Birds  of  New  Guinea.    G^eorge  S.  mead. 

Leucicus   Balteatus :   A  Study  in  Variation.     C.  H.  Eigen- 

mann. 
On  the  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Working  in  Stone.    J.  D.  Mc- 

Guire. 

American  University  Magasine.— New  York.    February. 

Napoleon  as  an  Orator.— IIL    Eugene  Van  Schaiok. 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  School  of  Letters.  James  R.  Monks. 

Undergraduate  Customs  of  Princeton.    H.  S.  Fisher. 

Antiquary.— London.  February. 

Further  Notes  on  Manx  Folk-lore.    A.  W.  Moore. 

Notes  on  Enflrravinss  of  St  Alban's  Abbey.    F.  G.  Kitton. 

Arclueology  In  the  Warrington  MuseunL    J.  Ward. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    February. 

Penology  in  Europe  and  America    Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

The  Dynamics  of  Mind.    Henry  Wood. 

The  Italy  of  the  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More      B.  O.  Flower. 

The  President's  Currency  Plan.    W.  J.  Bryan. 

The  Chicago  Populist  Campaign.    W.  J.  Abbot. 

Triennial  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Women.  Countess  of  Ab- 
erdeen. 

Open  Letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman.    G.  W.  PepperelL 

Tne  New  Woman  of  the  New  South.    Josephine  £.  Henry. 

Attitude  of  Southern  Women  on  the  suffrage  Question. 
Annah  Watson. 

Sexual  Purity  and  the  Double  Standard.    J.  Bellanger. 

Bimetallism  and  Legislation.    C.  S.  Thomas. 

Social  Conditions  as  Feeders  of  Immorality.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Gambling  and  Speculation  :  A  Symposium. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    February. 

The  InnesB  Paintings. 

Carolns  Duran. 

Drawing  for  Illustration.    Ernest  Knaufft. 

Flower-Drawing  in  Pen  and  Ink.    Elizabeth  M.  HallowelL 

Hints  on  Artistic  Anatomy. 

Landscape  Painting.— XII.    M.  B.  O.  Fowler. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    February. 

Amateur  Photography  as  an  Art  Educator. 

House  Decoration  as  a  Business  for  Women.    P.  G.  Hubert, 

Jr. 
Leaded  Glass  for  Amateur  Workers.    A.  K.  Watt. 
Essentials  of  an  Art  Atmosphere.    Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

The  Bankers*  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Credit  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  World's  Wool  Situation.    8.  N.  D.  North. 

Latest  Aspects  of  the  Bank  Crisis  in  Australia.    G.  Marsland. 

History  of  Bank  Currency  in  the  United  States.    Theodore 

Oilman. 
Mortgage  Banking  in  Germany.    D.  M.  Frederiksen. 


Bankers*  Magaxine.— London. 

The  Australian  Banking  Outlook. 
Joint-Stock  Company  Legislation. 


February. 


The  Reimposition  of  Import  Duties  on  Cotton. 
The  Seven  States  Examination  of  the  New  York  Lif^    W. 
Schooling. 

Biblical  World.-Chicago.    February. 

Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.    C.  R.  Brown. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— n.    George  B.  Stevens. 

The  OriginaUty  of  the  Apocalypse.    George  H.  GKlbert. 

Blackwood's  Magaxine.- Loodon.   February. 

The  End  of  a  Chapter  of  French  Literature. 

A  Congested  District :    South- West  Cork  and  Kerry. 

The  Fancies  of  a  Believer. 

The  Naval  War  in  the  East.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 

General  Boulanger :    An  Object-Lesson  in  French  Politics. 

A  Change  of  Czar. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    January  1&. 
The  Russian  Customs  Revenue. 
The  Orange  and  Lemon  Industry  of  Sicily. 
The  Railways  of  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India. 
Gold-Mining  in  Victoria. 

Bookman.— London.    February. 

On  Some  Tales  of  Mr.  Kipling's.    S.  R.  Crockett. 

Some  Reminiscences  of  Ghilstina  Roesetti.    With  Portrait 

E[atharine  Hinkson. 
The  Rev.  William  Barry :    A  Notoble  Critic. 
From  an  Unpublished  French  Essay  of  Charlotte  BrontS. 
1  he  Murder  of  Damley.    D.  Hay  Fleming. 

Borderland.— (Quarterly.)    London.    January. 

Life  on  the  Other  Side :  Letters  from  **  Julia.'* 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    A.  CM'gill,  and  W.  T.  Stead. 

More  About  Hypnotism.    Miss  X. 

Recent  Exposures  in  Theosophy  and  Spiritualism.— W.  Q. 

Judge,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Mellon. 
The  Phenomena  of  M>  dinmship. 
Second  Sight  in  the  Highlands.    MissX. 

Calcutta  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London. 

The  Dawn  of  Indian  Research.    0.  Johnston. 
The  Conqtiering  March  of  Russia.    Major-Gen.  F.  H.  TyrrelL 
Loose  Stanzas,  oy  Omar  Khayy4m.    H.  G.  Keene. 
The  Oiminal  and  Crime.    Snrgeon-Captain  W.  J.  Buchanan. 
Andent  Religions  Before  the  Great  Anno  Domini. 
The  German  Code  of  Judicial  Orgimlaation.    H.  A.  D.  Phil- 
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Modem  Progress  in  India.   B.  a  Dutt. 
The  Berars.    O.  E.  Biddulph. 
Bennl :    Its  Castes  and  Cnirses. 
The  Edinburgh  Academy  in  India.    OL  W.  Hope. 
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A  Neglected  Chapter  in  the  War  of  1812.    A.  F.  Hunter. 

BCanitoba  Revista.    Barlow  Cumberland. 

False  Insurance  Methods.    John  Ferguson. 

Cauadian  Short-Story  Writers.    Allan  D.  Brodie. 

The  New  Tzar's  Reign :    His  First  Steps.    Felix  Volkhorzky. 

The  Royal  Military  CoUege  of  Canada. 

Casseirs  Family  Magaxine.— London.    February. 
Some  Royal  Pets.    A.  Fish. 

B.  L.  Stevenson  as  a  Samoan  Chief.    W.  H.  Triggs. 
Commencing  in  the  Commons.    A.  F.  Robbins. 
The  Beauties  of  Tick-  Work.    Josephs  Crane. 
Lewis  Morris,  Austin  Dobson,  Jean  Ingelow.  Christina  Bos- 
setti ;  Two  Pairs  of  Modem  Poets.    A.  H.  Japp. 

Cassier*s  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

Electricity  in  Textile  Manufacturing.    Louis  BelL 

Recent  American  Direct-Connected  Engines  and  Dynamoa 

T.  G.  Smith,  ' 

Preservation  of  Wood.    O.  Clhanute. 
Something  About  Fire  Engines.    Joseph  Sachs. 
Direct  Electric-Driven  Machines.    W.  E.  Hall. 
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Straightening  a  Leaning  Chimney.    J.  C.  Piatt. 
The  Incandescent  Lamp  of  To-day.    Johannes  H.  Cunts. 
John  Fritz.    J.  P.  HoUoway. 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  EfBciencies.    E.  J.  Willis. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    February. 

Reconciliation  between  State  and  Church  in  Italy.    W.  J.  D. 

Croke. 
Catholicism  in  Scandinavia.    Francis  Janssens. 
Father   Tanquerey's  Special    Dogmatic  Theology.     A   F. 

Hewitt. 
The  Pullman  Strike  (Commission.    George  MoDermot 
In  Hoffman's  Studio.    Mary  C.  QroyrlBj. 
Missions  to  Non-Catholics.    Walter  Elliott. 
A  Poet's  Romance.    Walter  Lecky. 
The  History  of  Marriage. 
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Catholic  University  Bulletin.— Washington.    January. 

The  Church  and  the  Sciences.    Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Leo  XIII  and  the  Catholic  University.    Thomas  0'(>onnan. 

Theolofiry  in  Universities.    Thomas  Bouquillon. 

A  Prommme  of  Biblical  Studies.    C.  P.  Qranhan. 

The  MacMahon  Hall  of  Philosophy.    Edward  A.  Pace. 

The  American  School  at  Athens.    Daniel  Quinn. 

The  Scientific  Congress  at  Brussels.    Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    February 

Treasure  Islands  in  the  Polar  Sea. 
Old  London  Duelling  Grounds. 
Glasgow. 

Charities  Review.— Galesburg,  lU.    January. 

SocietyCan  Afford  to  Neglect  None  of  Its  Fragments.    W.  E. 

C  Wright. 
Concerning  Labor  Tests.    Anslev  Wilcox. 
Investigation.    Mary  L.  Bii  twell. 
Care  of  the  Insane.    S.  G.  Smith. 
Concerning  Causes  of  Poverty. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    February. 

The  New  Spanish  Reformation.    James  Johnston. 

Hainan  Heathenism.    Frank  P.  Gilman. 

An  Outside  Survey  of  the  Shantung  Mission.  W.  P.  Chalfant. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.— London.    January. 

The  Primitive  Church  and  the  Papal  Claims. 
Professor  C.  B.  Upton's  Hlbbert  Lectures  on  the  Bases  of  Re- 
ligious Belief . 
Dr.  Pusey. 

Bishop  Creighton's  "  History  of  the  Papacy." 
Mr.  GFladstone  on  the  Atonement. 
The  Science  of  Church  Missions. 
R.  W.  Dale's  ''Christian  Doctrine." 
The  Younger  Poets. 
Recent  Works  on  Egypt. 
Note  on  the  Elections  for  the  London  School  Board. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    February. 

The  House  of.  Lords  :  A  Plea  for  Deliberation.    J.Fletcher 

Moulton. 
Piucal.    Walter  Pater. 

The  Rural  Revolution  ;  Parish  Councils.    Richard  Heath. 
Armenia.    F.  S.  Stevenson. 

Nervous  Diseases  and  Modem  Life.   Prof.  Clifford  Allbutt. 
Heg^    R.  B.  Haldane. 
The  Evolution  of  Cities.    Elisde  Redus. 
The  Divine  Sacrifice.    Enuna  Marie  Caillard. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  Languages.    Prof.    John  Stuart 

Blackie. 
The  Voluntary  Schools.    Archdeacon  Wilson. 

Cornhill    Magasine.— London.    February. 

Btrdfl  in  Winter. 
The  Old  Criticism. 
Misunderstandings. 

Critical  Review.— (Quarterly.)   January. 

McCurdy's  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments.    Prof.  A. 

B.  Davidson. 
The  Oracles  Ascribed  to  Matthew  byPapiasof  Hierapolis. 

Rev.  A.  Wright. 
Hort's  Judaistic  Christianity.    V.  Bartlet. 
Proode's  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.    Prof.  J.  GKbb. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 
January  16. 
Christina  Gtoorgina  Roesetti. 
Novels  and  Novel  Readers.    Richard  Burton. 

February  1. 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Dialect. 
Tributes  to  Miss  Rossetti. 

The  Future  of  the  Negro  in  Fiction.    Lavinia  H.  Egan. 
Lafayette  and  Mirabeau.    D.  L.  Shorey. 

Dublin  Review.— (Quarterly.)   London.    January. 

Clerical  and  Social  Life  in  Devon  in  1287.    Bishop  of  Clifton. 

Buddhist  Sects  in  Japan.    Prof.  C.  de  Harleas. 

Two  Mediceval  Christmas  Offices.    F.  E.  Gilliat-Smith. 

Auch :  A  Gascon  City  and  Its  Church.    R.  Twigge. 

Six  Weeks  in  Russia.    Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

An  Electoral  Experiment  in  Belgium.    W.  C.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Craven.    Miss  E.  M.  Clerke. 

The  Early  History  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation.    Dr.  J.  R. 

Qaequet. 
The  Dispensing  Power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Scieooe  In  Fetters.    Prof.  St.  George  Mivart. 

Bconomic  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    January. 

The  COiurch  of  God  and  Social  Work.    Canon  H.  Scott  Hol- 
land. 


Co-operative  Production.    H.  W.  Wolff. 
Graduated  Taxation.    J.  G.  Gtodard. 
The  American  Situation.    J.  C.  Hopkins. 
Bogus  BuildiufiN 

The  Quarterly  Review  and  **The  New  Christian  Socialism." 
Symposium. 

Edinburgh    Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    January. 

Twelve  Years  of  Indian  Government. 

Mr.  Meredith's  Novels. 

Navy  Records  of  the  Armada. 

Modem  Magic. 

The  History  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate. 

Professor  Froude's  *'  Erasmus." 

Early  Christian  Monuments. 

House  of  Lords  ;  a  Counterfeit  Revolution. 

Education.— Boston.    February. 

The  Future  of  the  College.    E.  D.  Warfleld. 
Every-day  Uses  of  Herbartism.    John  T.  Prince. 
Methods  of  Historical  Study.    L.  R.  Harley. 
Early  Schoolmasters  of  New  York.    H.  C.  Kirk. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    February. 

Education  of  the  Nervous  System.    Henry  H.  Donaldson. 

Dr.  Mc(;osh  as  a  Teacher  of  Philoegphy. 

Values  in  Secondary  Education.    W.  B.  Jacobs. 

Uniform  Standards  in  Ck>llege  Preparation.    W.  H.  Butts. 

The  Religious  Issue  in  the  London  SchooU.    J.  G.  Fitch. 

The  Kindergarten  and  the  Elementary  School.  C.  C.  Van 
Liew. 

Higher  Education  of  Women  in  the  South.  Mary  V.  Wood- 
ward. 

Choosing  School  Boards  and  Superintendents  in  New  York. 

Educational  Review.— London.   February. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Frances  Mary  Buss.  Mrs.  Bryant, 
and  Miss  A.  Ridley. 

The  Superannuation  of  Headmasters.  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  Mac- 
Ciurthy. 

The  New  Preliminary  Local  Examination.    Rev.  C.  G.  Gull. 

The  Position  of  Private  Schools  with  Regard  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education.    William  Brown. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head- 
masters. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine.— London.     February. 

Two  Dosen  Greek  Coins.    E.  L  Catts. 

A  Flight  of  Quails.    Grant  Allen. 

Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  and  Jarrow-on-Tsme.    F.  Dolman. 

How  the  Policeman  Lives.    W.  Wemley. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    February. 

Engb^nd    atid  tho    Gothenburg    LlaeuslDg   System.     Edwin 

Giiadltiy. 
Tbo  NovtilH  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.    George  Saintsbury. 
Turkey  »iid  Armenia.    Hithiird  Davyy, 
Tli&  Methfxi  of  Orjjanit.'  Evolution.— L    Alfrt^d  B.  Wallace. 
Ancestor  Worship  in  China.    B.  J5  t4uiidryH 
Q,  A.  H^I&'h  Aut<jbfograjjby  :  London  Pen  and  Gown  in  the 

8iitii?s  and  Since.    T  H.  B.  Est-ott- 
Belgian  yociflliftm.    M.  G  K+h^hp. 
E^l>erimi*ut«  by  Coloniaa  ti  on .    Ed  ward  Salmon . 
Woman  Bcid  Socialism-    Dr  Kurl  KnOdel 
A  Note  *in  IbtHJti's  "  Little  Eyolf."    W.  L.  Coartney. 
The  Crimea  m  Iti&t,  and  ltffl4.    General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 

The   Forum.— New  York.    February. 
Should  the  Government  Retire  from  Banking  ?   W.  C  Corn- 
Why  Gold  is  Exported.    Alfred  S.  Heidelbach. 
The  Programme  of  German  Booialisra.    Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 
The  8  cial  Diacontent.— I.    Its  Causes.    Henry  Holt. 
Has  the  Law  Become  Commercialized  ?    W.  B.  Homblower. 
The  Outlook  for  Decorative  Art  in  America.    Frank  Fowler. 
A  Religious  Study  of  a  Baptist  Town.    W.  B.  Hale. 
Steps  Toward  Gtovernment  Control  of  Railroads.    Carroll  D. 

Wright 
Colorado's  Experiment  with  Populism.    Joel  F.  Vaile. 
The  Great  Realists  and  Emptv  Story-Tellers.    H.  H.  Boye»en. 
Student  Honor  and  College  Examinations.    W.  LeC.  Stevenb. 
True  American  Ideals.    Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Barnacles  of  Fire  Insurance.    Louis  Windmtiller. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    February. 

Further  Travels  in  Bozland.    P.  Fitzgerald. 

London's  Heights.    C.  N.  Barham. 

Some  Recent  Kesearches  on  the  Air.    C.  M.  Ailrtnun. 

Wark,  An  Old  Border  Castle.    C.  HiU  Dick. 

On  Some  Very  Curious  Correspondents.    W.  H.  Bradley. 

The  Gtormans  at  Home.    V.  RendalL 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.    E.  W.  Adams. 

**  King  Arthur  "  at  the  Lyceum.    H.  J.  Jennings. 
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Ocographicftl  Journal.— London.    January. 

Across  Sonthem  Bashan.    With  Hap.    O.  Robinson  Lees. 
Kotes  in  Eastern  Mashonaland.    W.  Alfred  Bckerslev. 
Hotes  on  Mr.  Selons's  Map  of  Mashonaland  and  Manika.  With 

Map.    E.  G.  Bavenstein. 
Moont  JBrown  and  the  Sources  of  the  Athabasca.    With  Map. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Ooleman. 
The  Westland  Alps,  New  Zealand. 

February. 

KoUruefl  Island.    With  Maps.    A  Trevor-Battye. 

An  Artistic  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole.   J.  V.  Payer. 

Crater-Lakes  North  of  Lake  Nyasa.  With  Map.  Dr.  D.Kerr- 
Cross. 

The  Development  of  Certain  English  Rivers.  Prof.  W.  M. 
Davis. 

The  areat  Siberian  Railway.    With  Map.    P.Krapotkin. 

Oirl's  Own  Paper.—London.    February. 

Literary  Households.    Sarah  Tytler. 
The  Story  of  a  London  Factory  Girrs  Club.    Mary  Canney. 
Something  About  Type- Writing  and  Typists. 
Arch»ok>gy  for  Qirls.— IV. 

Good  Words.— London.    February. 

Some  Authors  I  have  Known.  With  Portraits.  John  Murray. 

When  the  Kitchen  is  Dark :  House  Vermin.    H.  Stewart. 

The  (Gothenburg  System.    E.  S.  Talbot. 

The  Corean  People.    R.  K.  Douglas. 

Isaac  Newton.    Sir  Robert  BalL 

About  the  New  Cure  for  Diphtheria.    Dr.  W.  J.  Fleming. 

The  Building  of  an  Atlantic  Greyhound.    R.  Mclntyre. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  a  Lawyer.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

The  English  Law  Courts  -I.    The  Privy  Council. 

The  Law  of  the  Land.— IX.    The  Scienter.    W.  A.  McLean. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  French  Legal  Procedure. 

Charles  O'Conor.— IL    Irving  Browne. 

Home  and  Coimtry.— New  York.    February. 

Cups  and  Saucers.    V.  L.  Hopper. 

Deniaens  of  the  Winter  Woods.    John  Fairfax. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  Valley  Forge.   Charles  B.  Todd. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    February. 

Fallacies  of  Higher  Critics.    William  Henry  Green. 

Social  Evolution.    William  W.  McLane. 

The  Minister^  Study  of  Science.    Horace  E.  Warner. 

Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  Composing  Sermons.    Gross 

Alexander. 
Cyrus  and  the  Return  of  the  Jews.    William  Hayes  Ward. 

The  Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    February. 

Irrigation  Principles.— IV.    W.  H.  HaU. 
Irrigation  and  State  Boundaries.    O.  M.  Donaldson. 
Measurement  of  Water  in  Streams. 
Water  Irrigation  of  Orchards.    F.  C.  Barker. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— London.  January. 
James  Darmesteter  and  His  Studies  in  Zend  Literature.    Pro- 
fessor F.  Max  Mtmer. 
Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology.    S.  Scherhter. 
On  the  Apocaljrpee  of  Moses.    F.  C.  Conybeare. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1280.    B.  L.  Abra- 


Belief^  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  Connected  with  Death, 

Burialf  and  Mourning.    A.  P.  Bender. 
Dominus,  a  Jewish  Philosopher  of  Antiquity.    Dr.  8.  Krauss. 
A  NewTranslation  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.    Rev.  R.  H. 

Charles. 

Journal    of  the    Association     of    Engineering   Societies.— 
Philadelphia.    December. 

Transition  Curves.    Edwin  E.  Woodman.  „  ^  ^  ^ 
Tests  of  Cement  Joints  for  Pipe  Sewers.    F.  R.  Coffin. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    Jantiary. 

Proof  in  Civil  Cases  in  Scotland.    Sheriff  Henderson  Begg. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Board  Schools.    J.  E.  Graham. 

Recollections  of  Colonial  Service  in  British  Guiana.  Sir  D.  P. 
Chalmers. 

Arrested  Development  and  Responsibility.  Dr.  T.  S.  Clous- 
ton. 

Arbitration.    J.  M  McCandlish. ,  „    ^   ,     ,     ,     , 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Methods  in  Jurisprudence. 
A.  Thomson. 

Knowledge.— London.    February. 
Arthur  Cowper  Ranyard  and  His  Work.    With  Portrait.    W. 

H.  Wesley. 
The  Smallest  Flying  Squirrel.    R.  Lydekker. 


AutomaUo  StabiUty  in  A§rial  Vessels.    T.  Moy. 

The  Hessian  Fly.    B.  A.  Lutler. 

Gold  in  the  British  Isles.    E.  A.  Smith. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    February. 

The  Queen  of  Italy.    Arthur  Warren. 
My  Ldterary  Pasuons.    William  Dean  Howells. 
*  Andromaniacs.''    Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
The  ICn«^mieii  of  Plants.    Eben  B.  Rexf ord. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    February. 

The  Hausa  People  ;  Africa.    H.  H.  Johnston. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    With  Portrait    Mrs.  J.  U.  Scott 

Moncrieff. 
Rambloo  in  Japan.    Canon  Tristram. 
The  Wit  of  Common  Speech.    Elsa  D'Esterre-Keeliag. 
Mysore,  and  the  Late  Maharajah.    Gen.  Sir  George  Wolselef. 
Christina  Rossetti.    With  Portrait.    Mrs.  WatMn. 
New  Oxford.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
A  BirdVEye  View  of  the  Argentine  RepubUo.   May  Croat- 

melin. 

Lend  a  Hand.~Bo6ton.    February. 

Abolition  of  Pauperism. 

Indians  of  MinnsHota.    Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple. 

Massachusetts  Indian  Association.    Mary  E.  Dewey. 

London  Quarterly.— London.    January. 

Puaeyism  and  the  Church  of  En^and. 

The  Karakoram  Mountains  and  Tibet. 

Foreign  Missions ;  The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Clirisuan  Theology  and  Modem  Thought. 

Manxland  and  ''Tne  Manxman." 

The  Unification  of  London. 

China,  Oorea,  and  Japan. 

Longman's  Magaxine.— London.    February. 
English  Seaman  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     J.  A.  Fronds. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canab.   W. 
H.  Wheeler. 

Lucifer.- London.    January  1ft. 
Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.    Continued.    V.  P.  Jelihoraky. 


The  Heavenworld.    H.  CcMrni. 
Theosophy  and  Crime.    B.  Crump. 
Illusion.   M.  U.  Moore. 


Father  Bogoldp ;  a  Master  of  Occult  Art.    Continued.   N.S. 

LeskoS. 
The  Mosaic  Story  of  Creation.    M.  Knights. 

Macmillan's  Magaxine. — ^London.    February. 

Recollections  of  the  Chinese  War.    Lieut.-Colonel  Hill  JamsL 
The  Sexcentenary  of  the  English  Parliament.    J.  W.  Boot. 
The  Modem  Theatre  ;  Dramatis  Persone. 
Dusky  Sound.  New  Zealand  :  In  the  Wake  of  Captain  Cook. 
The  B^Bcape  of  Maria  Clementina.    Andrew  Lang. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church's  **  Fall  of  Athens ; ''  A  Lesson  from  HIb- 
tory. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Manchester.    January. 
Alexander  Ireland.    With  Portrait.   J.  Mortimer. 
Syracuse,  the  Country  of  Theocritus.    C  E.  Tyrer. 
Winckelmann  and  the  Art  of  Ancient  Greece.    J.  Walker. 
John  Varey's  Cash  Book.    J.  Mortimer. 
Miss  Lahee  ;  a  Lancashire  Novelist.    W.  Dinsmore. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    February. 
What  is  Judaism  r    M.  Ellinger. 
An  Atrocious  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Humanity.    R.  Qnm- 


American  Jewish  Historical  Society.    Oscar  S.  Straus. 

rille 
Fel 


Methodist  Review.— Nashville.  Tenn.    (Bi-monthly.)   Jsa.- 
"eb. 


The  Higher  CriUcism.    Wilbur  F.  TiUett. 

Study  of  History  and  Political  Science  for  Southern  Toothik 

OUver  WendeU  Holmes.    W.  M.  Baskervill. 

Old  Japan.    J.  C.  C  Newton. 

Christian  Liberty  and  Church  Organization.    E.  L.  T.  BUka 

Midland  Monthly.- Des  Moines,  Iowa.    February. 

A  Bit  of  Holland  in  America.    Cjrrenus  Cole. 

Among  the  Moors.    Catharine  C.  Taylor. 

Saunderings  in  Summer-Land.    J.  T.  Connor. 

Joseph  Keppler.  C.  F.  Collisson. 

The  Land  of  Ophir.    Ben  el  Hassan. 

Lifein  Andersonville  Prison.    J.  N.  Miller. 

Women  Writers  in  Washington.    Juliette  M.  Babbitt. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    February. 

The  War  Between  China  and  Japan.    Henry  Blodget. 
Medical  Work  in  the  Shansi  Mission.    I.  J.  Atwood. 
Variety  and  Extent  of  Organized  Congregational  Work. 
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MiMiooary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    February. 

The  PentecoBt  at  Hilo.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

For^gn  Miasiona  and  Sociology  in  China.     Arthur  H.  Smith. 

Three  MiasioDary  AmbiUona.    A.  J.  GK>rdon. 

The  Chinese  Philoeopher  La^-Tsd. 

Scrlptiiral  Reference  to  the  Higher  Claaaea.    Gilbert  Reid. 

A  HiOf  Century  of  Faith  Worlt.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

MiasionAry  Buccees  in  Northern  Formosa. 

Month.— London.    February. 

Miracles  in  Holyrrell,  K.  Wales,  in  1894.    Bev.  M.  Maher. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

The  East  End  of  London.    A.  Streeter. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    C  Kegan  Paul. 

President  Bonjean,  a  Modem  French  Hero. 

Father  Southwell  the  Euphuist    Rev.  H.  Thurston. 

The  Newly  Established  Diplomatic  Relations  Between  Russia 

and  the  Holy  See.    W.  J.  D.  Croke. 
Joan  of  Arc  in  History.    J.  O.  Colelough. 
The  French  Naval  Station  of  Biserta.    Lient.-Col.  Qowan. 

Music— Chicago.    February. 

Music  in  Court.    J.  J.  KraL 

Woman  Before  the  Musical  Tribunal    Catherine  Selden. 
The  rftory  of  Brass  Wind-instruments.— IL    E.  O.  Hiler. 
Some  Armenian  Melodies.    Mary  Grace  Reed. 
Beethoven's  Note-Book  of  1806.— I. 
Antoine  Rubinstein. 

The  Future  of  Music  and  the  Inner  Life  of  Man.  W.  B.  B. 
Mathews. 

National    Review.— London.   February. 

An  Irish  Compromise  ?   Lord  Stanmore,  and  others. 

Ofariatina  Rossetti.    A.  C.  Benson. 

Fbzhunters  and  Farmers.    Everard  Heneage. 

The  Primrose  League.    Sir  William  T.  Marriott. 

Autumn  Manoeuvres,  for  Civilians.    Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  on  Bimetallism.    T.  E.  Powell. 

A  Visit  to  Dashur.    Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Gibraltar's  Grievance.    Charles  Bill. 

The  Commercial  Collapse  of  Newfoundland.-  A.  R.  White- 
way. 

Work  and  PdUey  of  the  London  County  CounciL  R.  MelviU 
Beachcroft  and  H.  Percy  Harris. 

Natural  Science.— LondoiL   February. 

Stevenson  and  Sdemoe. 
Th9  Javanese  Skeleton. 
The  Mammals  of  the  Malay  Peninsnla.     Part  H.     H.  N.  Rid- 

Antarotio  En>loration.   T.  SonthweH. 

Continuity  of  Protoplasm  in  Plants.    Rudolf  Beer. 

The  Structure  and  Habits  of  Archnopterjrx    niustrated.    C. 

H.  Hurst. 
Sarthwoims  and  Oceanic  Islanda.    F.  B.  Beddard. 

New  Review.— London.    February. 

The  Teaching  of  Naval  History.    David  Hannay. 

India :  Impressions.    C.  F.  Kearv- 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Maroel  Schwob. 

The  Government :  Toe  Great  Democratic  Joke.    **Oatis.^' 

Christ's  Hospital    E.  H.  Pearce. 

The  Last  Conquest  of  China    John  O'Neill. 

Antitoxin  Cure  for  Diphtheria :  The  New  Cure.    Dr.  H.  B. 

Donkin. 
Cauiattna  Rossetti.    Alice  MeyneU. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    February. 

Sin^e  Chamber  *'  Democrats.'*    R.  Wallace. 

How  to  **  Mend  "  the  House  of  Lords.    Earl  of  Meath. 

Infringing  a  Political  Patent.    St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Should  We  Hold  on  to  the  Mediterranean  in  War  ?   Lieut.- 

CoL  H.  Elsdale. 
**  Social  Evolution.*'    Benjamin  Kidd. 
Delphi    Hon.  Reginald  Lister. 
Gboet  Stories  and  Beast  Stories.    Andrew  Lang. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mrs.  Veal's  Ghoet.    R.  STuIeaver. 
Is  Bimetallism  a  Delusion  ?    Edward  Tuck. 
Auricular  Confession  and  the  Church  of  England      Canon 

Carter. 
Language  vertua  Literature  at  Oxford.    J.  Churton  Collins. 
The  Crown's  "  Riarht  of  Reply."    Alfred  Cock. 
The  Making  of  a  Shrine.    Mrs.  Wolifsohn. 
Marriage  or  Innocent  Divorcees.    Lord  Grimthorpe. 
Reminiscences  of  Christina  Rossetti.    Theodore  watts. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    February.    - 

The  Financial  Muddle.    J.  S.  Morton,  W.  M.  Springer,  H.  W. 

Cannon. 
Literature  and  the  EngUsh  Book  Trade.    Oudia. 
Pc^itios  and  the  Farmer.    B.  F.  Clajrton. 
The  New  Pulpit.    H.  R.  Haweis. 

BeooUections  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Andrew  Lang. 
Problems  in  the  Indian  Territory.    O.  H.  Piatt. 
The  Matrimonial  Puasle.    H.  H.  Boyesen. 


Why  we  Need  a  National  University.    Simon  Newoomb. 

The  Psychical  Comedy.    C.  S.  Minot. 

Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire.— U.    A.  D.  Vandam. 

Our  Day.— Springfield,  Ohio.    February. 

Walter  Besant— A  Character  Study.    Frances  Handley. 
The  Drift  of  Psychical  Research.    Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 

Outing.— New  York.    February. 

With  Gun  and  Palette  Among  the  Red-skins. 
An  Adventure  with  a  Tarpon.    Fred  J.  Wells. 
Irish  Hounds  and  Hunting.    Thomas  S.  BlackwelL 
Miniature  Yacht  Modeling.— I.    Franklyn  Baasford. 
GrsBco-Roman  Gtemes  in  Calif omia.    Arthur  Inkersley. 
Curling  in  the  Northwest.    Henry  J.  Bumside. 
National   Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Capt.  E.  £. 
Hardin. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    February. 

Famous  Calif  omians  of  Other  Days.— H.   J.  J.  Peatiield. 
Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Ship-Building  in  California.— II. 
The  Mongol  Triad:  Japan,  Corea,  China.     Margherita  A. 

Hamm. 
Wild  Flowers  of  Hawaii.    Grace  C.  K.  Thompson. 
Divination    and    Fortune-Telling   Among    the  Chinese   in 

America. 
Pine  Boughs  :  A  Salmon  River  Outing.    E.  W.  Wooster. 
Is  OnpoBiaon  to  the  Income  Tax  Either  Logical  or  Legal  ?    C 

J.  Swift. 
Oregonian  Characteristics.    Alfred  Holman. 

Pall   Mall   Magasine.— London.    February. 

Through  Apple-Land :  Tasmania.    R.  B.  Macnaghten. 
Westminster.    Walter  Besant. 
Looting  at  Summer  Palace,  Peking. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicaga   February. 

Intenaiflcation. 

On  Color  PhotcMgw>hy.   J.  Jolly. 

The  Worship  ofTechnique. 

A  Neglected  Printing  Process. 

Cause  of  the  Fading  of  Albumen  Prints.    A.  Haddon. 

February. 

The  Religion  of  Robert  Bums.    Walter  Walsh. 

The  Friendship  of  Whitman  and  Emerson.  William  S.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Moral  Proportion  and  Fatalism  in  Shakespeare.  EUa  A. 
Moore. 

Ibsen's  New  Play :  '*  UtUe  Eyolf." 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.    February. 

The  Sky.    H.  P.  Robinson. 

Atmosphere  and  Effect.    Xanthus  Smith. 

*' Hypo,*' and  How  it  is  Abused.   J.  H.  Jaoeway. 

Plate  Values.    S.  Hemingway. 

Submarine  Photography. 

The  Tegeotype  Process.    P.  C.  Duchochois. 

The  Photoi^j^y  of  Snow-Flakes.   G.  NordeoakiAld. 

Intensiilers.    w.DeW.  Abney. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.   January. 

Rossetti's  **  Jenny."    W.  G.  Kingsland. 

Shelley's  Influence  on  AroWhing.    Florence  Converse. 

Who  wrote  "Venus  and  Adonis?"    Warren  Truitt 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northfleld,  Minn.    February. 
Nearer  to  the  Stars.    B.B.  Barnard. 
The  Study  of  Physical  Astronomy.    T.  J.  J.  See. 
Mars :  Tne  Canals.— I.    Percival XowelL 
The  Astrolabe.— U.    Margaret  L.  Huggins. 
The  Spectroscope  in  Astronomy.    Taylor  Reed. 
On  the  Variable  Stars  of  Short  Period.— m.    Panl  &  Yendea 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    February. 

Studies  of  Childhood.— VL    James  Sully. 

A  Day's  Hunting  Among  the  Esquimos.    F.  Nansen. 

Natures  Triumph.    James  Rod  way. 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope— IH.    Garrett  P.  Serviss. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey.    C.  D.  Walcott. 

The  Thorns  of  Plants.    M  Henri  Coupin. 

Some  Material  Forces  of  the  Social  Organism.    John  W. 

Langley. 
The  Serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.    S.  T.  Armstrong. 
Windmills  and  Meteorology.    P.  J.  De  Ridder. 
Brain    Development  as  Belated  to    Evolution.    G.   Hilton 

Scribner. 
Symbols.    Helen  Zimmem. 
Sketch  of  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.    D.  S.  Jordan. 

Preacher's  Magaxine.— New  York.    February. 

The  Capamaum  Mission.    Alex.  B.  Bruce. 
Esther  the  Queen.    Mark  G.  Pearse. 
Ministerial  Ethics.    Charles  B.  Galloway. 
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Quarterly  Review.—LondoxL    JanuAry. 

Srasmns. 

The  Ordnance  Survey. 

Our  Sportinfir  Ancestors. 

Horace  and  His  Translators. 

The  Methods  of  the  New  Trade  Unlcmism 

Professor  Hoxley's  Creed. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

SSnfflish  Surnames. 

The  Squirearchy  and  the  Statute  Book. 

England  in  Esypt. 

Lost  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Quiver.—London.    February. 

American  Quakers. 
MieeionaryShips.    Bev.  R.  Shindler. 
With  the  Fish-Ourers.    T.  Sparrow. 
A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Bishop. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    February. 

The  Cotton  States  and    International    Exposition.    Clark 

Howell. 
•Canada's  Prairie  Province.    E.  V.  Smalley. 
Anton  Rubinstein. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Charles  D.  Lanier. 
Stevenson— and  After.    Jeannette  L.  Qilder. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.    February. 

Economical  and  Efficient  Disposal  of  Garbage.    T.  H.  Manley, 

D.  H.  Stewart. 
Oar  Ventilation.    Granville  P.  Conn. 

Prevention  of  the  Spread  of  Yellow  Fever.   Felix  Formento. 
New  York  Tenement  Houses. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    February. 

National  Uniformity  in  Secondary  Instruction.    W.  H.  Butts. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.    L.  C.  Hull. 

Scou  Magazine.— Perth.    February. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Alex.  Small. 

A  Novel  Camping  Tour  in  the  Alps. 

The  Roman  WalTin  Scotland.    D.  Fraser  Harris. 

In  Norway.    W.  Mason  Inglis. 

Scottish  Review.— (Quarterly.)— Paisley.    January. 

The  Culdees.    Dr.  A.  Allaria. 

AleDrinldng.  Old  Egypt  and  the  Tbrako-Germanic  Race. 

Karl  Blind. 
The  *'  Princely  Chandos ''  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

J.  Maitland  Anderson. 
The  Court  of  Ferrara  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Count  Gan- 

dini. 
fiome  Shetland  Folk-Lore.    J.  J.  Haldane  Burgees. 
Rural  Scotland  in  the  First  Half  of  Last  Cexitury.    H.  Grey 

Graham. 
Pauper  Lunacy  and  Ordinary  Pauperism.— A  Contrast.    T. 

yf,  L.  Spence. 
The  Franco-Italian  Question  in  History.  E.  Armstrong. 

Social  Economist.- New  York.    February. 

Why  Northern  Wealth  Grows  Faster  than  Southern. 

French  View  of  Socialism. 

Fallacies  that  Fool  Fiatists. 

Spencer's  Ethical  System.    Van  Buren  Denslow. 

Social  Conditions  at  the  South.    G.F.Milton. 

The  Stenographer.- Philadelphia.    February. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link.— V.    G.  R.  Bishop. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    January  15. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany.    Marv  Spenoer- Warren. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Modem  PhotogrH>by.    W.  G.  Fitsgerald. 


Hospital  Days  and  Hospital  Ways.    Augusta  E.  Mansford. 
A  Vision  of  Gold.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
Oxford  at  Home.    H.  George. 

Students*  Journal.— New  York.    February. 

Signaling  at  Sea. 

Woman  Buffrage.    Helen  B.  Montgomery. 

Engraved  Shorthand— eight  pages. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    February. 

Mr.  Moody's  Work  at  Northfleld.  Massachusetts.    E.  Porritt 
A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob.    Major  A.  HebeivPercy. 
Sunday  at  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  West. 
New  Guinea  Under  Christian  Training.    Rev.  J.  Chalmen. 

Sunday   Magaxine.— London.    February. 

Labor  and  Laborers.    Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
On  Pulpits.    Rev.  S  Budxig-Gould. 

The  Huntingdon  Club  for  working  Lads.    Prisoilla  Bmenoo. 
Salisbury  Palace.    Precentor  Venablee. 
London  Under  England's  Old  Laws.    W.  J.  Hardy. 
The  Eve  of  Christianity  ;  Greece  and  the  East.   F.  T.  Rich- 
ards. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    February. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fteinie  Kemble,  1871-1883. 

Erasmus  and  the  Reformation.    J.  C.  Bailey. 

Magic  Verses. 

Philip  n  of  Spain.    A.  Harcourt. 

An  Unpublished  Page  in  Madagascar  History.    Alice  Zim- 

mem. 
On  Curio-Huntinglin  China. 

The  Treasury.— New  York.    February. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Like  Unto  Leaven.     Richard  S. 

Storrs. 
The  Uses  of  Temple  Beauty.— IV.    David  Gregg. 
Two  Decades  of  Methodism.    Albert  D.  VaiL 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    February. 

China  v.  Japan.    W.  H.  Shock. 

Organization  of  the  Line  of  the  Army.     Capt.  A.  D.  Schenck. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Preble. 

United  Service  Magasine.— Loodop.    Febmary. 

Mounted  Troops  in  War.    Madpr-€len.  Hutton. 

The  New  MlUtary  Rifles.    wTLaird  Clowes. 

The  Actual  Sea-Power  of  England  To-day.    H.  W.  WilMO. 

The  Volunteer  Brigade  Question. 

The  Expedition  to  Madagascar.    With  Maps.    Ctotain  Pas- 

fleldaOlver. 
Life  in  Bermuda. 

Infantry  Attack.    Major  A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 
The  War  Between  Cnina  and  Jiqwn.    With  Map.   Ooknel 

Maurice. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    Febmary. 

Intellectual  Librarv  and  the  Blasphemy  Laws.    E.  G.  Ta^or. 

Betthig  and  Gambling. 

Historical  Lessons  Taught  by   American  Arohsology  and 

Ethnology.    J.F.Hewitt  — -~~»j 

The  Sexual  Problem ;  a  Rejoinder.    Beswicke  Ancrum. 
Free  Thought,  Scepticism,  Agnosticism.    S.  Dewey. 
The  ActuaUties  of  Liberty.   J.  a  Macdonald. 
Wills  and  Inheritance.    Lady  Cook. 
Micawberism  in  Politics.    J.  J.  Davies. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.     February. 

Atmosphere.    Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Marine  Photography. 

Art  Talk  by  a  veteran  Photographer. 

ElementaryColor  Photography.    W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Papers  for  Prof essional  Photographers.    "  "     "    ~ 

Process  Work.    A.  a  Austin. 


John  L.  Tennant. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Elnsiedeln. 
Dr.  O.  Nippold. 


Hefts. 


Japan. 

The  G^erman  Gustavus  Adolphus  Celebration.    H.  Kemer. 

The  New  Parliament  Houses  at  Berlin.    F.  Wahr. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    January  6. 

Massage  and  Gymnastics.    Dr.  M.  Dyrenf  urth. 


Organ-Building.    H. 


Bick-Norsing. 


von  Spielberg. 

January  19. 
T.  Schftfer. 

January  d8b 


New  Astronomical  Discoveries.    Dr.  Klein. 


Deutscher  Hausschats.— Regensbiirg.    Heft  6. 
Alcohol  and  Health.    Dr.  A.  Schmid. 
Janseen's  Eighth  Volume.    H.  Kemer. 
The  Italian  Climate.    E.  Eckstein. 
Johann  Strauss. 
Karl  Baumeister,  Artist.    F.  Fasting. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart    January. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Parliamentarians.    Continued.  E 

von  Poschinger. 
The  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    Georg  Ebers. 
The  Quinine  Fever  Remedy.    Prof.  C.  Binz. 
Where  Are  We  and  Whither  Are  We  Tending  ?   M.  Osrriera 
Franz  Defregger,  Artist.    Luise  von  Kobell. 
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Women  of  the  Modem  Stage.    R.  von  GtottaobaU. 
Queen  Victoria. 

lietten  of  O.  F.  Parrot.    F.  Bienemann. 
BnU-Flghting.    U.  B.  Qoiliones. 

Deuuche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    January. 

Ednard  MOrike's  Letters,  1806-18S4.    B.  KraoflB. 
Oronnd  Bents  and  Dwelung-Honae  Beform.    H.  Albrecht. 
The  BroUiers  Orimm.    H.  Qrlnun. 
Catherine  Sforza.    O.  Hartwig. 

Die  Oartenlaube.— Leipzig.    Heft  1. 

Moaic:  GaHentotifttf  Waltaes.    Johann  Strauss. 

Women's  Head  Drees.    G.  Onrlitt. 

Headaches.    Dr.  H.  Bchaefer. 

Diamond  and  Gold  Fields  of  Sonth  Africa.    A.  Bichter. 

The  Oovemess  in  Gtormany.    Marie  Loeper-Housselle. 

A  Day  at  WOrishof en.    Max  Haushof er. 

Die  Oesellschaft.—Leipzig.    January. 

The  Agrarian  Question  a  Social  Question.    Dr.  Q.  Buhland. 
Prince  Ferdinand  I  of  Bulgaria. 
Dr.  Oustay  Buhland.    With  Portrait.    B.  Bamstein. 
Bayreuth  and  Homosexuality.    Dr.  O.  Panisea. 
Individuality  and  National  Life.    Dr.  M.  Schwann. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipsig.    January. 

Experiences  of  the  CamiMdgn  of  1814. 

Japan.    Spanuth-POhlde. 

Reminiscences  of  the  War  of  1866.    O.  E.  yon  Natzmar. 

Beminiaoences  by  Heinrioh  yon  Struve. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna. 

January  2. 
in  Italy.    G.  Ferrero. 
The  Condition  of  Umversal  Education  in  Austria. 

January  9. 
Education  in  Austria.    Concluded. 

January  16. 
Banks  and  Titlee  in  Sdentifk)  Life.    M.  Wilckens. 

January  28. 
Max  Ernest  Mayer's  Tragedy,  **  Everlasting  Peace.''    Karl 

Bleibtreu. 
Contemporary  Criticism.    P.  Pauli. 
The  Meat  Snpidy  o<  Vienna.    Dr.  Jos.  L.  von  Libnmam. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

Ko.li. 
Argentina.    O.  A.  Lallement. 

Bouer  Inspection  and  Industrial  Inspection  in  Prussia  in  1868. 
Dr.  M.Quarck. 


No.l5w 

The  End  of  the  Berlin  Beer  War. 
Boiler  Inspection.    Continued. 
Treitschke's  German  History.    F.  Mehring. 
Agriculture  in  Uruguay  and  European  Competition.    Dr.  P. 
Ernst. 

No.  16. 
Treitschke.    Continued. 

No.  17. 

Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Workers  in  the  Buildlng^ 
Trades. 

Nord  und   Sfld.- Breslau.    January. 

Madonna  Alessandra :  A  Noble  Mother.    Helen  Zimmeru. 

Agriculture  and  Agrarian  Bights.    L.  Fuld. 

^e  Devil  Legends  in  Coanecuor.  with  the  Christian  Dogma 

of  the  First  Century  and  Old  German  Superstition.    A. 

WHnsche. 
The  Over-Population  Problem.    Alexander  TiUe. 
Benefactors  to  Humanity ;  Drama.    F.  Philippi. 
Portrait  of  F.  PhilippL 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.   January. 

Dr.  Franz  Hartmann.    Dr.  H.  GKiring. 

Phrenological  Examination  of  the  Skull  of  Paracelsus.    Dr.  F. 
Hartmann. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  7. 

The  Weimar  Park,  1778-1882.    Dr.  Burckhardt. 
Count  von  Moltke.    S.  Whitman. 
Dutch  Fisher-Life.    K.  KoUback. 
Lavater's  Letters.    G.  MtUler. 
American  Sketches.    Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatthefte.— Steglitzerstr. 

January. 

Military  Fancy  Drees.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

The  Berlin  Theatres.    P.  von  Szczepanski. 

A  Journey  Through  Corsica.    Ida  Hoy-Ed. 

A  Few  Hours  in  Corea.    A.  Mensing. 

The  Secrets  of  Artificial  Plant  Production.   M.  HesdOrtfer. 

Vom  Pels  sum  lleer.— Stuttgart.   Heft  10. 

The  Swiss  Parliament.    Dr.  J.  Langhard. 
The  Guestphalia  Corps-House  at  Heidelberg. 

Heft  11. 
The  Utilization  of  Niagara.    U.  BrachvogeL 
Ednard  Grisebaoh.    With  Portrait. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES 


Biblioth^ue  Universelle.— January. 

The  Swiss  From  an  American  Point  of  View.     Numa  Droz. 
Sdentillc  Photogrwhy.    Ch.  Ed.  Guillaume. 
**Beminiscences  of  a  Portrait    Painter,"  by  George  P.  A. 

Healy. 
Four  Generations  of  Czars  of  Bussia.    A«  de  Verdilhac. 

Journal  des  Bconomistes.— Paris.    January  18. 

1804.    G.  de  Molinari. 

Financial  Progress  in  1804.    A.  Bailklovich. 

Bank -Note  Beform  in  the  United  States.    B.  G.  L6vy. 

Protection  and  Communism.    Vilfredo  Pareto. 

The  Colonial  Movement.    Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

Agriculture  and  Agrarianism  in  Gtormany.   Paul  Mtlller. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— January  L 
Jerusalem.    Pierre  LotL 
^'UtUeEyolf"  (Second  Act).    Henriklbeen. 
James  Darmesteter.    B.  Ledrain. 
Mile.  Descl^e's  Letters  to  Fanfan.— H.    P.  Duplan. 
The  Siege  and  Assault  of  Gheok  Tepp6.    A.  de  Mayer. 
Throngn  Some  French  Exhibitions.    M.  Vachon. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

January  15. 
*»LittleEyolf"  (Third  Act).    Henriklbeen. 
The  First  ImpreiBsions  of  a  Deputy.    E.  Dejean. 
MUe.  Descl^e^s  Letters  to  Fanfan.— HI.    P.  Duplan. 
Tonkin  and  the  Bed  Biver.    L.  Escande. 
Wagner  and  the  Social  Bevolution  a84a-1848).     H.  Lichten- 

oerger. 
The  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.    A.  Chaillou. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  AdanL 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.    January  15. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Mmtary  Parada    Jean  Reibrach. 
Pierre  LotL    H.  Caro  Delvaille. 


Quinsalne.— Paris. 

January  1. 

BanmesB  de  Vaux  and  Her  Correspondenoe.  P.  B.  dee  Valades. 

Maurice  de  Gn^rin.    Concluded.    G.  Maze-Sender. 

Armand  de  Chateaubriand.     Continued.    Cumte  G.  de  Con- 


John  Bull  and  His  Country.  Concluded.  Baron  E.  de  Mandat- 

Granoey. 
Song :  *'  (Chanson,"  by  Henry  Eymieu. 

January  15. 

Pdre  OUivier.    Michel  Solomon. 

Baroness  de  Vaux.    Continued.    P.  B.  des  Valades. 

Armand  de  Chateaubriand.    Concluded.    Comte  G.  de  Con> 

tades. 
The  Graduated  Income-Tax  for  France.    J.  A.  des  Botonrs. 
Song :  '*  Consolation."  by  F.  le  Borne. 
Organ  Music :  ''  Pastorale,"  by  P.  L.  Hillemacher. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

January  5. 

The  French  Parliamentary  Crisis.    PaulLaffltte. 
Literary  Reminiscences  of  Bohemia.    Jules  Levallois. 
Catherine  II  and  the  French  Revolution.    Alfred  Bambaud. 

January  12. 
M.  fedouard  Rod.    Ch.  Recolin. 
Egypt  in  1798.    Continued.    Abel  Hermant. 
Trayels  in  Africa.    Paul  Monceaux. 

January  19. 
The  Question  of  State  Aid  to  the  Destitute.  Maurice  Spronck. 
Gustavo  Planche  and  (George  Sand.    Jules  Levallois. 

January  28. 
Louis  Marie  La  Revelliere-L6peaux  and  His  Memoin,     E» 

dliaravay. 
Emeet  Theodore  Hoffmann.    E.  Nenkomm. 
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Revu«  des  Deux  Mondea.— Paris. 
January  1. 

I  Africa.    Q.  Boiasier. 

The  Latter  Part  of  the  Second  Empire.    K  Lamy. 

After  a  Visit  to  the  Vatican    F.  ifrnnetidre. 

The  Mechanism  of  Modem  Life.— IIL    Vicomte  G.  d'AyeneL 

A  Journey  in  Central  Asia— Russian  Turkestan.    E.  Blanc 

Oabriel  d'Annunzio,  the  Poet-Noyelist.    Vicomte  de  Vocrfld. 

OonntCapriyi    G.  Vabert. 

January  15. 

An  Historic  Democracy :  Switxerland.    G.  Benoist. 
The  Latter  Part  of  the  Second  Empire.   E.  Lamy. 
The  Forthcoming  Exhibition  of  1900.    Comte  A.  ae  Oolonne. 
Contemporary  English  Art.    B.  de  la  Sizeranne. 
Orchids.    E.  rlauchut. 


Revue  Gdn^rale.—] 


January. 


The  Second  Elmpire.    Charles  Woeete. 
liarq  uis  Albert  Costa  de  Beauregard.    Henry  Bordeao. 
Belgium  and  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.    P.  Poullet. 
Round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Jules  Lederoq. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

January  1. 
MigueL    Henry  Meilhac. 
ABetrayalinlBU.    A.  Vandal. 
The  CMcago  Congress  on  Real  Property.    Marquis  de  Chas- 

seloup-Laubat. 
R.  L.  Steyenson^s  Last  KoyeL    P.  Mille. 
Letters  to  the  Foreign  Lady.    H.  de  Balzac. 
The  Ideas  of  Frederick  Nietzsche.    L.  Bemardini. 

January  15. 
Victor  Dupuy.    B.  Lavisse. 

The  First  Thiers  Ministry  (February  to  August,  1886).    Baron 
deBarante. 


On  the  Niger :  An  Attack  on  Samory.  CninmaTwIants  Pttit. 
The  Oorrtepondence  of  Adrienne  Leoouvreur.  M.PaleolofM. 
The  Memoirs  of  General  Baron  de  Sale.  DenysdeChampestz, 
PuTis  de  GbaTannes.    AryBenan. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
January  1. 
The  Third  Sez :  the  New  Woman.    Prof.  G.  Ferrera. 
The  Brain  of  Woman.    H.  de  Varigny. 
Japanese  Journalism.    Motoyosi  Saizaut. 

January  15. 
The  Disappearance  of  the  Aristocracy  in  Germany.    Dr.  P. 

Ernst. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Poland.    A.  KrzyaznowskL 

Revue  Scientiftque.— Januarys. 

Study  at  the  Physiological  Station  «t  Paris.    Concluded.  M. 

Marey. 
Galileo  and  Modem  Science.    F.  Picavet. 

January  IS. 
Is  Cancer  Contagious  ?   H.  Morau. 
The  Exaggeration  of  .A<sthetics.    FeUx  Regnault. 

January  19. 
The  CiviUiation  of  the  Chinese.    L.  de  Sanssure. 
Photographic  Photometry.   J.  Janasen. 

January  26. 
Mountain  Sickness.  Mr.  Kronecker. 
The  Radiation  of  the  Lower  Temperatures.    Raoul  Pictet 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    January. 

Land  Nationalization.    Charles  Secrdtan  and  H.  Proniar. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.    Gustavo  Geifroy. 
The  Socialist  Movement  in  Germany.    H.  Thmow. 
Socialism  in  England.    H.  W.  Lee. 
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La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
January*!. 
On  Recent  Parliamentary  Events.    Senator  R.  Bonghl. 
Tasso's  Aminta.   G.  Carducd. 
The  Solution  of  the  Military  Problem.    O.  Gioran. 
The  Struggles  of  Nationalities  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    C. 

de  St%nL 
The  Origins  of  Christianity.    Continued.    R.  Mariano. 
Our  Protected  States :  Abyssinia  and  SomaU.    L.  Robecchi. 

January  15. 
A  Prognunme  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy.    R.  de  Cesare. 

La  CiviltA  Cattolica.— Rome. 

Januarys. 

Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  Xm  on  Discipline  in  the  Eastem 

Church  (tsMn.  Version).  _ 

The  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Taking  of  Rome. 
The  Education  of  Catholic  Youth. 

January  19. 
Leo  Xin  and  the  Christian  Stote.        ,^^    „         - 
The  Hittite-Pelas^ans  in  the  Islands  of  the  iBgean  Sea. 

The  Morals  of  Freemasonry.  ,  «    , „  -, 

Frederick  H  of  Sicily  and  Provencal  Poetry.    F.  Torraca. 


Socialism  and  Anarchy.    F.  NobiUViteUeachl. 

Amongst  Flies  and  Mosquitoes.    Paolo  Livy. 

The  Origins  of  Christianity.    Conclusion.   B.  Mariano. 

La  Rassegna  Naxionale.— Florence. 

January  1. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools.    P.  R. 

Scientific  Socialism  in  Italy.    G.  Flamingo. 

Love,  the  OiUy  Educator  of  the  People.    Aug.  Conti. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.  Continued.  0. 

Grabinski 

January  16. 
Catherine  de  Medids,  Duchess  of  Mantua.    ConcluaioiL   L. 

Grottanelli. 
The  Istrian  Agitation  and  the  Triple  Alliance.    D.  ZanicheUt 
Socialism  in  the  Civil  Code.    L.  Rossi. 

La  Riforma  Sociale.— Rome.    January  8. 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Riforma, 
The  SocIaI  Policy  of  Communes     Dr.  Victor  Mataja. 
Socialism  and  Anarchism.    Prof.  A.  Posada. 
A  Psychical  View  of  Anarchism.    A.  Hamon. 
A  Final  Answer  to  M.  Naqnet.    C.  A.  Conigliani. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture.    Prof.  F.  9. 
NitfiT 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad  de  Dios.— Madrid. 
January  5. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Prehistoric  ArchsDology.    Honorato  del 
Val. 

ChrOToiog?cal  and  Astronomical  Notes  for  1896.    Angel  Rod- 
riguez. .  ^ 
January  20. 

Light  hi  the  Heavens.    F.B.Garcia. 

Eirolosives.    Justo  Fernandez.  ^.  .  ^  . 

^MjSous  Press  in  France  and  the  Augustinians  of  Asun- 
cion.    J.  Rodrigo.  ,        ,    __ 

Tatholic  Prieete  and  the  Bicycle.    A .  Moreno. 

The  Magnetic  North  Pole. 

Bspafia   Moderns.— Madrid.    January. 

Goya.    Z.  A.  Sanches. 


Recollections.    Joe6  Echegaray. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Cadalso.    E.  Cotarelo. 

Historical  Poems  Relating  to  Chili.    M.  Menendes  y  PelsfO. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
December  30. 

Ferdinand  VH  in  Bilbao.    Pablo  de  Alsola. 

The  Replantingof  Forests.    Jos6  Jordana  y  Morera.  ^  ^ 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  Poeto  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.    A.  L.  de  la  Vega. 
January  15. 

The  Artistic  Ideal  in  Its  Relation  to  Rellgioua  Sentfaneai. 
Marcelo  Macias.  __  ^     .       ,  • 

The  Replanting  of  Forests  and  Its  Elfeota  in  Spain.   J.  Jor 
dana  y  Morera.  ,  ,. 

The  Isnnza  Family.    Conclusion.    Julian  Aprias. 
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AAP8. 

AI. 

AMC. 

ACQ. 


AmAnt. 

Ant. 

AP. 

Ar^r. 
Ate. 
BankL. 
BlAck. 


BTJ. 
BW. 

a 

CFM. 
Ohaut. 
ChHA. 
GhMiBl. 

ChQ. 

CJ. 

CM. 

CaqM. 

CMM. 

CRer. 

CR. 

CritR. 

C8J. 

CW. 

D. 

DR. 
BoodJ. 
EconR. 
BdRA. 

EdRL. 
Ed. 

Sr 

ER. 
Ex. 
P. 

FrL. 


Arena. 

Art  AmAtenr. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

Art  Interchange. 

American  Magazine  of  dvics. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

Atlantic  Montnly. 

American  Antiquarian. 

Antiquary. 

American  Amatenr  Photog- 
rapher. 

Argosy. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers'  Manzine  (London). 

Blackwood'sMagazine. 

Bookman. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Biblical  World. 

ComhilL 

Caasell's  Family  Magasine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligto- 
cer  and  Record. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

Century  Magazine. 

Canadian  Magazine. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Charities  Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

OriticalReview. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Catholic  World. 

DiaL 

Demorest^s  Family  Magazine. 

Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Educational  Review  (London) 

Education. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

Ihiglish  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Edinburgh  Review 

Expositor. 

Forum. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  Qodey^s 

Q J.  Qeographical  Journal. 

OB.  Greater  Britain. 

GBag.  Oreen  Bag. 

QM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

OOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

OW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Country. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

IJB.  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

lA.  Irrigation  Age. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  An'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JurR.  Juridical- Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowtedce. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladles'  Home  Journal. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  MacmiUan's  Magazine. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Men  Menorah  Monthly. 

MidM.  Midland  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodlist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM  New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 

NSR.  New  Science  Review. 


NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

PB. 

PAst. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PRR. 

PT. 

PR. 

PS. 

PSQ. 

PsyR. 

QJEoon. 

ii 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRev. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Soots. 

Bten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

as. 

CJSM. 
WPM. 

WR. 
YE. 
YM. 
YR. 


New  WorW. 

Nt'w)jf?ry  HoUBoMAgiiiiM^ 

Nature  Notes, 

Our  DJiy. 

CU'i^rliitid  BfontWy. 
P  bo^>  A  mericatt. 

Popular  Afltronomy* 

Pall  Mall  Magaiin*:'. 

1  'vi.'.^  { I  \  t  <>H  thii  Qiiarti«rl  y , 

ProsbyUition    «ad    H«  formed 

Photogmphlc  Tlmw. 
Philoaopmea]  Review. 
Popalar  Scieuctf  M^^ntlily- 
Pmltlcal  St-'lenc^  Qnurterly. 
P&yrhiral  BeifiaW, 
Quiver. 

Quarterly    Joum»l    of     Koo- 
□omicis^ 

Suarterly  Ri>view. 
ovlew  of  R«t1«wa^ 
Review  of  Re  views  (Londaa). 
Rciviww  of  tbt!  Churchtw. 
Stude  tits'  Jourcfil. 
Sctufol  Reviow. 
SauitiLrlLiQ. 
Srh^ial  Kconamirt. 
Scottiah  GflographlE'al    Maga- 

J^cottisli  Review, 
St  t>tA  MA^c^Lzlne. 
Steuo^aptiier, 
StraTjfil. 

tjuudiiy  Mngjijtitie 
Suniiaj''  at  Ham^. 
Tfnipjo  Rar. 
Troadtiry. 

Univeraity  ExtC'^ioti- 
Utittflfl  S'jrvi^^p* 
l^nitt^i^  Service  HEi^fU£lne 
WiKmm'si  Pfaoto^fTrtphic  Maga- 
zine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Young  England. 
Young  Mmi 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  arttcles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unlen  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  February  numbers  of  periodioals. 


Abelard  and  Heloise,  Anatole  France,  Cos. 
Africa: 

The  Land  of  Ophir,  Ben  el  Hassan,  MidM. 

French  Fighters  in  Africa,  Poultney  Biselow,  Harp. 

Kotee  on  Eastern  Mashonaland,  W.  A.  Eckerslev,  GJ,  Jan. 

Kotee  on  Mr.  Selous'  Map  of  Bfashonaland  and  Manika,  OJ, 
Jan. 

Crater-Lakes  North  of  Lake  Nyaaaa^Dr.  Kerr-Cross,  GJ. 

The  Hausa  People,  H.  H.  Johnson,  LH. 
Aarriculture :  The  Com  Exchange,  LudM. 
Air :  Some  Recent  Reeearches  on  Air,  C.  M.  Aikman,  GM. 
American  Ideals,  True,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  F. 
Anatomy,  Hints  on  Artistic,  AA. 
ArchfBoIogy : 

ArcluB^ogy  for  Girls,  GOP. 

Barly  Christian  Monuments,  ER,  Jan. 
Architecture:  Construction  of  a  Great  Building,  F.  H.  Kim- 

balL  EneM.  -«— • 

Arctic  Exploration  : 

■  '  *    •"    iloration  to  the  North  Pole,  J.  V.  Payer,  GJ. 
in  the  Polar  Sea,  G J. 


An  Artistic 


Argentine  Republic,  May  Crommelin,  LH. 
Armada,  Spanish,  Navy  Records  of,  ER,  Jan. 
Armenia : 

The  Armenian  Question,  F.  S.  Stevenson,  CR. 

Turkey  and  Armenia,  R.  Davey,  FR. 
Armies: 

Tbo  Royai  Military  College  of  Canada,  CaoM. 

TbK*  Lifv  of  a  Brltfth  Soldier,  Chjuat. 

Bi'tji^Dniuff^  of  a  Cavalry  Troop,  Kemietb  Hrowti,  Lipp. 

CirKiiiiiimti<m  of  tli**  Line  of  the  ArtOF,  AD.  *Sclit>nek,  VB. 

Prf^ncb  Plffht^rsin  Africa,  Pf.mltney  BipeloWn  Harp^ 
Art  iQ  UlaHu;rjw.  Elizrtbi^th  Flobioa  Fejinelu  Harp. 
Art  hurl  an  U'gtMni.  IMi  n  shipton*  MP. 
Artlj^lftjiiHl  Tin'ir  \V.^rk.  ^IM. 
A&bi  Minor.  Early  Htst-iry  of.  J.  E-  Gilmore,  EH. 
Asiisitir  Rni^m  :  Frcm  Biikii  to  Bamarcand.  P  Vincpnt.  ('tis. 
Aiitrolabe,  Tlio-Il*  Margaret  L.  Hiiw^ufl,  PAji)t. 
Astronomy : 

What  We  Know  About  the  PUnets,  Qarrett  P.  Serviss, 
Chant. 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope— HI,  O.  P.  Serviss,  PS. 
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The  Stndr  of  Physical  Astronomy,  T.  J.  J.  See,  PAst. 

The  Spectroscope  in  Astronomy,  Taylor  Reed,  PAst. 

The  Heayens  with  a  Small  Telescope,  J.  E.  Gk>re,  MP. 
Athens,  Ancient,  and  A.  J  Church's  ^'  Fall  of  Athens,''  Mac. 
Atlanta  Exposition :  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposi- 
tion, BB. 
Anch  :  A  Gascon  City  and  Its  Church,  R.  Twinge,  DR. 
Baku  to  Samarcand/From,  i  rank  Vincent,  Cos. 
Ballet,  History  and  Profirress  of  the,  Bosita  Mauri.  Cos. 
Beast  Stories  and  Ohost  Stories,  Andrew  Langr,  NC. 
Belgium: 

An  Electoral  Experiment  in  Belgium,  W.  C.  Robinson,  DR. 

Belgian  Socialism,  H.  Q.  Keene,  FB. 
Bermuda,  USM. 

Beeant,  Walter— A  Character  Study,  Frances  Handley,  OD. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  C.  R.  Brown,  BW. 

Originality  of  the  Apocalypse,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  BW. 

Falucies  of  Higher  Critics,  W.  H.  Green,  HomR. 
Birds: 

Birds  in  Winter,  C. 

A  Fli|^t  of  Quails,  Grant  Allen,  EI 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  A  Trip  to,  M.  de  Blowitz,  FrL. 
Boulauger  :  An  Object  Lesson  in  French  Politics,  Black. 
Bridges:  Famous  Bridges  of  the  World,  Robert  Jamison, 

Chaut. 
Brontd's  (Charlotte)  Unpublished  French  Essay,  Bkman. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  E.  W.  Adams. 
Buddhist  Sects  in  Japan,  C.  de  Harley,  DR.  Jan. 
Caine's  ("Hall;  Novdls,  G.  Saintsbury,  FR. 
Califonda: 

Famous  Califomians  of  Other  Days,  J.  J.  Peatfield,  OM. 

Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Ship-Building— II,  OM. 

Women  Fruit  Farmers  in  Calif omia,  Antoinette  Wakeman, 
Chaut. 

Saunterings  in  Summer  Land,  J.  T.  Connor,  MidM. 
Canada: 

Canada*s  Prairie  Province,  E.  Y.  Smalley,  RR. 

Manitoba  Revista,  Barlow  Cumberland,  CanM. 

The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada,  CanM. 

Canadian  Winter  Sports,  Robert  S.  Osborne.  MM. 

The  Economic  Development  of  Canada.  ScotGM,  Jan. 

Mt.  Brown  and  the  Sonroes  of  the  Athabasca  River,  GJ, 
Jan. 
Catholic  Church : 

The  Recent  Decrees  on  Church  Music,  ACQ. 

The  Apostolic  Delegation,  ACQ. 

The  Treasures  of  the  Church,  William  Barry,  ACQ. 

A  Negative  View   of  the  Encyclical  '*  Providentissimus 
Dens."  ACQ. 

Catholicism  in  Scandinavia,  F.  Janssens,  CW. 

Reconciliation  Between  State  and  Church  in  Italy,  W.  J.  D. 
Croke,  CW. 

Catholic  Church  and  the  Coming  Social  Struggle,  C.  Robin- 
son, AMC. 

The  Primitive  Chnrohand  the  Papal  Claims,  ChQ,  Jan. 

Bishop  Creighton's  '*  History  of  the  Papacy.'*  ChQ,  Jan. 
Ceylon  :  Amqng  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  F.  Fitz-uoy  Dixon, 

FrL. 
Chandoe,  Earl  of,  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  ScotR, 

Jan. 
Chase,  Grant  and  Lincoln,  Noah  Brooks,  CM. 
Cliildhood,  Studies  of-VI,  James  SuUyTPS. 
China: 

China  v$.  Japan,  W.  H.  Sohock,  US. 

China  and  Japan,  Viscount  Wolseley,  Cos. 

China,  Japan,  Corea,  Margherita  A.  Hamm,  OM. 

The  Last  Conquest  of  China,  J.  O'Neill,  NewR. 

Looting  at  the  Summer  Palace,  Peking,  PMM. 

Ancestor- Worship  in  China,  R.  S.  Gundry,  FR. 

On  Curio-Hunting  in  China,  TB. 
Christianity,  English  Morals  and,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Chaut. 
Church,  Dean.  Life  and  Letters  of,  M. 
Church  and  Christianity : 

Why  Young  Men  Avoid  the  Churches,  H.'W.  Horwill,  YM. 

The  Fancies  of  a  Believer,  Black. 
.   The  Divine  Sacrifice,  Enmia  M.  Caillard,  CR. 

The  Eve  of  Christianity,  F.  T.  Richards,  SunM. 
Church  of  England : 

Puseyism  and  the  Church  of  England,  LQ.  Jan. 

Auricular  Confession  and  the  Church  of  EIngland,  Canon 
Carter.  NC. 
Cities,  Evolution  of,  Elis6e  Reclus.  CR. 
Citizenship,  The  Elements  of  Good,  Fred  De  Land,  AMC. 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Present  Status  of,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

AM. 
Clubs  :  Hunting  Club  for  Young  Lads,  SunM. 
Colonies,  British :  Elxperimento  by  Colonization,  R  Salmon, 

FR. 
Consul,  Reflection  of  a,  Francis  B.  Loomis,  Cos. 
Co-operation,  Economic— II,  E.  M.  Burchard,  AMC. 
Corea,  Japan,  China,  Margherita  A.  Hamm,  OM. 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition,  Clark  Howell, 

RR.  

Crimea  in  1854  and  18W,  Gen.  E.  Wood,  FR. 

Critics  and  Criticism :    The  Old  Criticism,  C. 

Cromwell :    The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  ER,  Jan. 

Cups  and  Saucers.  V.  L.  Hopper,  HC. 


Curling  in  the  Northwest,  H.  J.  Bumside,  O. 
Delphi,  R.  Lister,  NC. 
Dialect,  Use  and  Abuse  of,  D,  Feb.  1. 

Dickens,  Charles :     Further  Travels  In   Bozhmd,  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, GM. 
Diphtheria : 

The  Antitoxine  Cure  for  Diphtheria,  H.  B.  Donkin,  NewR. 

About  the  New  Cure  for  Diphtheria,  W.  J.  Fleming,  OW. 

The  Serum  Treatment  of  Inphtheria,  S.  T.  Armstrong.  P8. 
Divination  and  Fortune  Telling    Among    the  Chineae  in 

America,  OM. 
Divinity  School,  The  Harvard,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NEM. 
Dobson,  Austin.  A.  H.  Japp.  CFM. 
Duelling:  Old  London  Duelling  Grounds,  OJ. 
Duran.  Carolus,  AA« 
Education : 

Values  in  Secondary  Education,  W.  B.  Jaooba.  EdRA. 

The  Kindergarten  and  the  Elementary  School,  C.  C.  Van 
Liew,  EdRA. 

Uniform  Standards  in  College  Preparation,  W.  H.  Butts. 
EdRA.  ^  K-       - 

Higher  Education  of  Women  in  the  South,  Mary  V.  Wood 

ward,  EdRA. 
The  Future  of  the  College.  E.  D.  Warfleld.  Ed. 
Methods  of  Historical  Study,  L.  R.  Harley,  Ed. 
The  Voluntary  Schools,  Archdeacon  Wilson,  CR. 
Christ's  Hospital,  E.  H.  Pearce,  NewR. 
National  Uniformity   in  Secondary  Instruction,  W.  H. 

Butts,  SRev. 

igland  in  Egypt,  QR,  Jan. 
A  Visit  to  Dashur^NatR. 


Recent  Works  on  fegypt,  ChQ,  Jai 
Ale-Drinking  in  01dEg>pt,  Karl  1 


Jan. 

„. ,  -, t\  Blind,  SootR,  Jan. 

Electricity : 

The  World's  Debt  to  Electricity,  John  Trowbridge,  Chaat. 

Electric   Power  for  Isolated  Factories,    W.   A.  Anthony. 
EngM. 
^  English  History :  Escape  of  Maria  Clementina,  Andrew  Lang. 
Mac. 
English  Morals  and  Christianity,  David  H.  Wheeler,  Chaut 
Eniln  Pasha,  The  Death  of,  R.  D.  Mohan,  CM. 
Engravers:    American   wood    Engravers,    Gustav   Kmell 

Scrib.  • 

Erasmus: 

Fronde's  Life  of  Erasmus,  QR,  Jan.;  ER.  Jan.;  CritR.  Jan. 

Erasmus  and  the  Reformation,  J.  C  Bailej,  TB. 
Eskimos :  A  Day*s  Hunting  Among  the  Esximos,  F.  Nansen, 

P8. 
Ethical  System  of  Spencer,  Van  Boren  Denslow,  SEcon. 
Evolution : 

The  Method  of  Orfl»nic  BvolutionjA.  R.  Wallace,  FB. 

Social  Evolution,  W.  W.  McLane,  HomR. 

Brain  Development  as  Belated  to  Evolution,  G.  H.  Scrib- 
ner,  PS. 
Farmer,  Politics  and  the,  B.  F.  Clayton,  NAB. 
Fiction: 

Novels  and  Novel  Readers,  R.  Burton,  D,  Jan.  M^ 

The  Great  Realists  and  Empty  Story-Tellers,  H.  H.  Boje- 
sen,  F. 

Canadian  Short-Story  Writers,  A.  D.  Brodie,  CanM. 
Finance: 

The  Financial  Muddle,  NAR. 

Should  the  Government  Retire  from  Banking  ?  W.  C.  Corn- 
well,  F. 

Why  Gold  Is  Exported,  A.  S.  Heldelbach,  F. 

Fallacies  that  Fool  Fiatists,  SEcon. 

Is  Bimetallism  a  Delusion  ?  E.  Tuck,  NC. 

H.  D.  Macleod  on  Bimetallism,  T.  E.  Powell.  NatR. 
Fish  :  Finny  Prot6g6s  of  Uncle  Sam,  C.  B.  Hudson,  Cos. 
Fishing :  An  Adventure  with  a  Tarpon^.  J.  Wells,  O. 
Fitzgerald's  (Edward)  Letters  to  Fanny  Kemble,  lb71-1883,  TB. 
Flowers,  Wild,  of  Hawaii,  Grace  C.  K.  Thompson,  OM. 
France : 

The  Franco-Italian  Question  in  History,  ScotB.  Jan. 

Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire— U.  A.  D.  Vandam, 
NAR 
Free  Thought.  Scepticism,  Agnosticism,  S.  Dewey,  WR. 
French  Literature,  The  End  of  a  Chapter  of.  Black. 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  Augustine  Birrell,  Scrib. 
Fruit  Farmers,  Women,  in  Califomia,  Antoinette  Wakeman, 

Chaut. 
Gambling : 

What  is  Gambling  ?  John  Bigelow,  Harp. 

Betting  and  Gambling,  WR.     ,       ^  „  „^ 
Garbage,  Disposal  ofTT.  H.  Manley,  D.  H.  Stewart,  San. 
Geological  Survey,  The  United  States,  C.  D.  Walcott,  PS. 
Germany :  The  Germans  at  Home,  V.  Reudall,  GM. 
Ghost  Stories  and  Beast  Stories,  Andrew  Lang,  NC. 
Giants  and  (liantism,  Charles  L.  Dana,  Scrib. 
Gibraltar's  Grievance,  Charles  Bill.  NatR. 
Glasgow,  Art  in.  Elizabeth  Robins  PenneU,  Harp. 
Glasgow  and  Its  Municipal  Industries,  W.  Smai 

Jan. 
Gold: 

Gold  in  the  British  Isles,  E.  A.  Smith.  K. 

A  Vision  of  Gold,  J.  H.  Schooling.  Str,  Jan. 
Grant,  Lincoln  and  Chase,  Noah  Brooks,  CM. 


Smart,  QJEcon. 
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Greece,  Ancient : 

Two  Doaen  Greek  Ck»ins,  E.  L.  Cutts,  EI. 

Loet  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  WB,  Jan. 
Harvard  DivinitySchool,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NEM. 
Hawaii :     Wild  Flowers  of  Hawaii,  Grace  C.  K.  Thompson, 

Heffel,  R.  B.  Haldane,  CB. 

Heloise,  Abelard  and,  Anatole  France,  Cos. 

Hinduism,  A  Glimpse  at,  Z.  F.  Grii&n,  Dem. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Annie  Fields,  CM  ;  QB,  Jan. 

Horace  and  His  Translators,  QR,  Jan. 

Hospital  Days  and  Hospital  Ways,  Augusta   E.  Mansford, 

ScotB..  Jan. 
Howe.  Julia  Ward,  and  Her  Daughters,  Margaret  Field,  MM. 
HoweUs,  William  Dean :  My  Literary  Passions,  LHJ. 
Hunting :    A  Day's  Hunting  Among  the  Eskimos,  F.  Nansen, 

Huxley,  Prof.,  Creed  of,  QB.  Jan. 

Ibaen :  A  Note  on  Ibsen's  *'  Little  Eyolf /'  W.  L.  Courtney,  FB. 

Inopressions,  C.  F.  Keary,  NewB. 

Oudeypore,  the  City  of  the  Sunrise,  Edwin  L.  Weeks,  Harp. 
Twelve  Tears  of  Indian  Government,  £R,  Jan. 

Indians  of  Minnesota,  H.  B.  Whipple,  LAH. 
*  Problems  in  the  Indian  Territory,  O.  H.  Piatt,  NAB. 
Ingelow,  Jean,  A.  H.  Japp,  CFM. 
Izmess,  George,  Characteristics  of,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  CM. 
Insane,  Care  of  the,  S.  G.  Smith,  CBev. 
Insurance : 

False  Insurance  Methods,  John  Ferguson,  CanM. 

The  Barnacles  of  Fire  Insurance.  L.  Windmttller,  F. 
Intellectual  Liberty  and  the  Blasphemy  Laws,  E.  G.  Taylor, 

WB. 
Inrentor,  The  Professional  Mechanical,  H.  H.  Suplee,  EngM. 
Iowa  :  A  Bit  of  Holland  in  America,  C.  Cole,  MidM. 
Ireland : 

Southwest  Cork  and  Eerrr :  A  Congested  District,  Black. 

An  Irish  Compromise,  NatB. 
Iron  Mask,  The  Man  with  the.  Frantz  Funck-Brentano,  Chaut. 
Irrintion,  Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Eypt,   C.  Whitehouse, 

Italy: 

The  Franco-Italian  Question*  in  History,  E.   Armstrong, 
ScotB,  Jan. 

The  Court  of  Ferrara  in^the  Fifteenth  Century,  ScotB,  Jan. 

The  Queen  of  Italy,  Arthur  Warren,  LHJ. 
Japan : 

Japan  v,  China.  W.  H.  Schock,  US. 

Japan,  Corea,  China,  Margherita  A.  Hamm,  OM. 

Buddhist  Sects  in  Japan,  C.  de  Harlez^E^  Jan. 

Rambles  in  Japan,  Canon  Tristram,  LH. 
Jews: 

Cyrus  and  the  Betum  of  the  Jews,  W.  H.  Ward,  HomB. 

what  Is  Judaism  ?  M.  EUinger,  Men. 
Journalism  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 

Chaut. 
Kennebec  Biver :  The  Lower  Kennebec,  W.  Thompson,  NEM. 
Keppler,  Joseph,  C.  F.  Collisson,  MidM. 
Kinetoaoope,  wonders  of  the,  Antonia  Dickson,  Fr  L. 
Kipling's  (Rudjard)  Tales,  S.  R.  Crocket,  Bkman. 
Kolgneff  Island,  A.  Trevor-Battye,  GJ. 
Labor:  

The  Pullman  Strike  Commission.  G.  McDermot,  CW. 

Concerning  Labor  Tests,  Ansley  Wilcox,  CBev,  Jan. 

Labor  and  Laborers,  Harry  Jones,  SunM. 

Methods  of  the  New  Trade  Unionisxn,  QB,  Jan. 
Law  and  Lawyers : 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  a  Lawyer,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  GB. 

The  English  Privy  Council,  GB. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  French  Legal  Procedure,  GB. 

The  Crown's  "  Bight  of  Beply,"  A.  Cock,  NC. 
Lesnepa,  Ferdinand  de,  and  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals, 

Long. 
Le  Sueur,  C.  A.,  Sketch  of,  D.  S.  Jordan,  PS. 
Liberty :  The  ActuaUties  of  Liberty,  J.  C.  Macdonald.  WR. 
Lincoln  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Alexander  K.  McClnre,  McCl. 
Lanooln2_Chase  and  Grant,  Noah  Brooks,  CM. 
Lkmor  TrafBc : 

The  Norwegian  System  in  its  Home,  D.  N.  Beach,  NEM. 

The  Gothenburg  dystem,  E.  S.  Talbot,  GW. 

England  and  the  Gothenburg  Licensing  System,  FB. 
Ldterature : 

My  Literary  Passions,  William  Dean  Howells,  LHJ. 

Literature  and  the  English  Book  Trade,  Ouida,  NAB. 

Language  verw  Literature  at  Oxford,  J.  C.  Collins,  NC. 

An  Occupation  for  Gentlewomen,  Ata. 
Living,  The  Art  of :  The  Dwelling,  Bobert  Grant,  Scrib. 
London: 

London*8  Heights,  C.  N.  Barham,  GM. 

Work  and  Policy  of  the  County  Council,  H.  P.  Harris. 
NatB. 

Old  London  Duelling  Grounds,  CJ. 

Unification  of  London.  LQ.  Jan. 

London  Under  England's  Old  Laws,  W.  J.  Hardy,  SunM. 
Louis  Philippe,  The  FaU  of.  Emile  Ollivier,  Cos. 
Lowell  Institute,  The,  Harriette  K.  Smith,  NEM. 


Lunacy :  Pauper  Lunacy  and  Ordinary  Pauperism,  ScotB, 

Jan. 
Madamscar:  • 

TheExpedition  to  Madagascar,  P.  Oliver,  USM. 

An  Unpublished  Page  in  Madagascar,  Alice  Zimmem,  TB. 
Magis,  Modem,  ER,  Jan. 
Manitoba  Bevista,  Barlow  Cumberland,  CanM. 
Marriage: 

The  History  of  Marriage,  CW. 

The  Matrimonial  Puzzle,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  NAB. 

Marriage  of  Innocent  Divorcees, Lord  Gripthorp,  NO. 
Maynooth,  The  Centenary  of,  J.  F.  Hogan,  ACQ. 
Meredith's  (Gtoorge)  Novels,  EB,  Jan. 
Methodism,  Two  Decades  of,  Albert  D.  Vail,  Treas. 
Militia: 

The  Massachusetts  MiUtia,  T.  F.  Edmunds,  NEM. 

National  Guard  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  O. 
^b  ■  JL.  Tudmuh  of.  H.  B.  Whl|iple,  LAH. 

Fori'i*rn  Missions  atjd  Sociology  in  t^itia,  A.  H.  Bmith,  MlnR. 

An  OutfliJe  fiorvey  of  tht>  BlmatuDg  MlEdloo,  CliHA< 

Tht^  Ni?w  AotH  of  tbp  AiKisthsfl,  Lt^.  Jau. 

Htienee  of  Churcb  Mis^iouift,  CbQ,  Jau* 
Molw  :    A  Study  of  tUc  Mob,  AM . 
Mt>h&iik  Confert»n«-oa,  The,  F.  C-  Sparhawk,  AMC 
Moltki?.  Count.  SUlii*iy  Whitman,  i^haut. 
Moiit?yt  Jainea  A.  i^uftrlw*.  AMC, 

aiiwFK  :    Amt*uiir  thfi  Moi>n4,  Cathtttitif^  C  TayloTi  MidM. 
MorjLls^iid  Christ iunity.  Engliah.  Darid  H.  Wheeler,  Chaul. 
Muu  ♦?  Puwor,  Tbe  lielectiou  of.— IL,  C.  E.  Emt5ry,  En^M. 

Mn?-ir'i  In  Ann^rkA,  Aiitotiin  Drors^k,  Hs^rp. 

Muflii:  in  Court,  J.  J,  Krnl,  Mua. 
Some  Armenian  Melodies,  Mary  G.  Beed,  Mus. 

The  Future  of  Music  and  the  Inner  Life  of  Man,  Mus. 

Recent  Decrees  on  Catholic  Church  Music,  ACQ. 
Names :    English  Surnames,  QB,  Jan. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte : 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  W.  M.  Sloane,  CM. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.— IV,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 

Wax  Cast  of  the  Face  of  Napoleon,  Baron  de  St.  Pol,  MoCl. 

The  Trumbull  Portrait  of  Napoleon,  NoCl. 
Natural  History : 

A  Walk  in  Winter,  Charles  C.  Abbott,  Lipp. 

Denizens  of  the  Winter  Woods,  John  Fairfax,  HC. 
Navies : 

New  Weapons  of  the  United  States  Navy,  CM. 

Should  England  Hold  on  to  the  Mediterranean  in  War  ?  NC. 

The  Teachmg  of  Naval  History,  D.  Hannay,  NewB. 
Navintion,  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam,  G.  H.  Preble, 

in  Fiction,  The  Future  of  the,  Lavinia  H.  Egan,  D, 


Negro  in 
^eb.  1. 


Nervous  Diseases  and  Modem  Life,  C.  AUbutt,  CR. 
Nervous  System,  Education  of  the,  H.  H.  Donaldson.  EdBA. 
Newfoundland,   Commercial  Collapse  of,  A.  B.  Whiteway, 

NatB. 
New  Guinea  Under  Christian  Training,  J.  Chalmers,  SunH. 
New  York :  People  in  New  York,  Lucy  S.  Furman,  CM. 
New  Zealand : 

The  Westland  Alps,  GJ,  Jan. 

Dusky  Sound,  Mac. 
Northumberland  and  Essex,  W.  Besant  and  E.  L.  Arnold, 

Ate. 
Novelists,  Contemporary  French,  Arthur  Homblow,  MM. 
Ophir,  The  Land  of,  Ben  el  Hassan,  MidM. 
Ordnance  Survey,  QB,  Jan. 
.Oregonian  Characteristics,  Alfred  Holman,  OM. 
Oxford:  New  Oxford,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Pal*»«tine : 

A I  rn-w^  Wnutlittni  Biksbutit  (r.  B.  Lees,  GJ,  Jan. 

A  Visit  tn  BMhEi]]  iitiii  Ar^ob,  A.  Beber-Percy,  SunH. 
1  'u^ri-li  i'uuiicilR  :  Th-*  Rural  Revolution,  B.  Heath,  CB. 
pjirkliurHt.  Dr  ,  and  lliw  Wurk,  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Chaut. 
Pdriitiijurnt,  Tbo  Briti^ti : 

Tiu'  HUtory  of  tbt-  i'libiiiet.  EB,  Jan. 

HiKjrto  or  l**:»rdi* :  A  Cutinttrfeit  Be  volution,  EB,  Jan. 

H.*^^  to  '*  Meuti ''  thi.^  H<nis*^  of  Lords,  Earl  of  Meath,  NC. 

Siugl©  Cliamber  '^  Democrats,"  B.  Wallace,  NC. 

The  Sexcentenary  of  the  English  Parliament,  J.  W.  Boot, 
Mac. 

The  Government :  The  Great  Democratic  Joke.  NewB. 

Commencing  in  the  Commons,  A.  F.  Bobbins,  CFM. 
Pascal,  Walter  Pater  on,  CB. 
Pauperism,  Abolition  of,  LAH. 
Pauper  Lunacy  and  Ordinary  Lunacy,  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  ScotB, 

Jan. 
Perseverance.  A  few  Words  About,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chaut. 
Perthshire  After  the  Great  Gale,  Ata. 
Photography :  

See  Contents  of  AP :  PA  ;  PB ;  WPM. 

A  Fad  in  Photograph v,  Dem. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Modem  P 
Str.,  Jan. 

Amateur  Photography  as  an  Art  Educator,  AI. 
Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  AM 
Plants,  The  Enemies  of,  Eben  E.  Bexford,  LHJ. 


I  Photography,  W,  G.  Fitzgerald, 
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Poetry: 

The  Yonnger  Poets,  ChQ,  Jan. 

Hagio  Verses,  TB. 
Political  Science : 

Infringing  a  Political  Patent,  St.  Loe  Stracher.  NC. 

H icawberism  in  Politics,  J.  J.  Davies,  WR. 
Populism,  Colorado's  Experiment  with,  J.  P.  Vaile,  F. 
Poverty,  Ck>nceming  the  Causes  of,  CRev. 
Primrose  Leagne,  w.  T.  Marriott,  NatB. 
Prisons: 

Life  in  Andersonville  Prison.  J.  N.  MiUer,  MidM. 

Prison  Reform  and  How  It  Concerns  the  Public,  W.  C.  Sel- 
leck,  AMC. 
p.  ,^., I h, ,..,..    >'  •    1         .  ,^J,^rll;l^  J  hi:  1  ma H  A.  Janvier,  Harp, 
i^:    :  -  of  En  penmen  UiL  E- A.  Pace,  ACQ. 

?v.-e  o.ij]i*::iii>  "i   t^-nlortand. 

Tlit^  Ddft  of  PfiyeJjl«  jii  K%  >-..!  ■  h,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  C. 
Pulpit.  The  New,  H,  It.  iUw.i-   NAK. 
PuliJJtB*  Si.  Bariug  Uoiiid.  buiiM. 
R^kR^yifim  and  the  Churob  of  EngionC  LQ,  Jan. 
Qimkuni  or  Ameritsa,  Q. 
KaLLlwaya : 

The  Railroad  of  the  Future.  Theodore  Yoorheee,  EngM. 

delation  of  Bailway^  t<j  Municipalities.  D.  A.  Jones,  CSngM. 

SStepe  Toward   Uoverumeia    Cootrul  of  Railroads,  (A  D. 
Wright,  F. 

The  Great  Siberittu  Bail  way.  p.  K  rap"  t  kin,  GJ. 

Car  Yontilfltion,  G.  P.  ronu,  San. 
Be^nauH,  Hetu-i.  W,  V.  Pai^y.  NEM 

Rtven,  Devt^Jtipmcmt  of  Certain  English,  W.  M.  Davis,  OJ. 
Home  I  The  Grandeur  of  Aticieot  Hotne*  B^  Seton,  ACQ. 
Bc«etti,  Ghristina,   NatB  ;  Bkman  ;  CFM  ;  NewB  ;  LU  ;  NC. 
Ruhinstein,  Anton,  Rli. 

Rural  Life :  Tb©  SQuirearchy  and  the  Statute  Book,  QR,  Jan. 
Husala: 

Russia  as  a  Civilizing  Force  in  Ada,  J.  M.  Hnbbard,  AM. 

Six  Wu:i;jki^  in  Kuiifiia,  DR,  Jan. 
Russia  in  Asia : 

The  Great  Siberian  Railway,  P.  Krapotkin,  GJ. 

From  Baku  to  Samarcand,  T.  Vincent,  Cos. 
Sacrifice,  Hnman :  An  Atrocioos  Chapter  in  the  History  of 

Hnmanity.  Men. 
Sala,  Georffe  Au«rnfltiit,  T.  H.  Eecott,  FR. 
Salisbury  Palace,  Precentor  Venables,  SnnM. 
Savation  via  the  Rack,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Cos. 
Samarcand,  From  Baku  to,  Frank  Vincent,  Cos. 
Science  in  Fetters,  St.  Gtocwge  Mivart,  DR,  Jan. 
Scotland  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Last  Century,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Soott^ir  Walter  : 

Sir  Walter  and  Mrs.  Veal's  Ghost,  R.  S.  CleaTsr,  Na 

Scott*s  Women  Friends.  Dora  M.  Jones,  TW. 
Sermons,  Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  Composing,  G.  Alex- 
ander, HomR. 
Shakespeare :  In  Shakespeare's  Orchards.  P.  Robinson.  MP. 
Shetland  Folk-Lore,  J.  J.  H.  Burgess,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Shipping: 

BuUding  of  an  Atlantic  Ghreyhound,  R.  Mclntyre,  GW. 

Tewg"*^  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  J.  A.  Fronde, 


Ixmg. 

Shippingand  Ship-Bi ^ 

Shrines :  The  Making  of  a  Sfirine,  Mrs.  Wolifsbhn,  NC 


rinCallfomia-U,OM. 


Silkworm.  The  Story  of  the,  T.  Tracy,  FrL 
Snowshoeing  in  the  Northwest,  W.  8.  Harwood,  Dem. 
Social  Discontent— Its  Causes  Henry  Holt,  F. 
Social  Evolution,  W.  W.  McLane.  HomR. 
Socialism: 
Woman  and  Socialism,  E.  EnAdel,  FR. 


Belgian  Socialism  H.  G.  Keene.  FR. 

French  View  of  Socialism,  SEcon. 

The  Prognunme  of  German  Socialism,  Wilhehn  Uebknecht. 

South,  Social  Conditions  at  the,  G.  F.  Milton,  SBoon. 

Spain,  Phillip  II,  of,  A.  Haroourt.  TB. 

Spain  :    The  Romance  of  Spain,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 

Speech  Reading,  The  Subtle  Art  of.  Mabel  G.  Befl,  AM 

Sport: 

Our  Sporting  Ancestors,  QR,  Jan. 

Foxhuntera  and  Farmers,  E.  Heneage,  NatR. 
Steamboats  of  the  Hudson  River,  Samuel  W.  Stanton,  EnglL 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


eatimaua  '^®  Fifty-third  Congress  came  to  an 
of  the  end  on  March  4,  at  high  noon,  by  virtue 
uu  Congr93$.  ^f  ^yie  expiration  of  the  two  years'  term 
for  which  its  members  were  elected  ;  and  its  exit  was 
the  occasion  of  judgments  as  severe  and  unqualified 
as  were  ever  pronounced  upon  any  of  its  predecessors, 
so  far  as  our  own  recollection  or  our  knowledge  of 
history  enables  us  to  make  comparison.  The  Outlook, 
which  certainly  cannot  he>  accused  of  revealing  un- 
due Republican  sympathies  masked  behind  its  garb 
of  non-partisanship,  sums  up  its  opinion  of  the  retir- 
ing Congress  in  the  following  comprehensive  para- 
graph: 

Congress  has  adjonmed.  It  has  lived  without  achieve- 
ment, it  dies  without  honor.  It  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  At  the  end  of  its  career  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  not  less  significant.  The  moral  is 
plain  and  easy  to  be  read.  The  American  people  has  little 
patience  with  a  party  which  does  not  know  its  own  mind, 
has  no  definite  purpose,  and  lacks  even  the  capacity  to 
follow  its  leader.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  had  definite  convictions  on  the  tariff 
question  and  on  the  financial  question.  The  Congress 
which  Mr.  Cleveland's  popularity  helped  to  bring  into 
power  was  without  definite  purpose  on  either  of  these 
questions.  It  had  no  leaders  whose  counsel  it  was  willing 
to  follow.  It  had  not  even  the  political  sagacity  to  get 
together  in  a  cancus  and  by  a  majority  vote  determine  on 
A  jiolicyand  carry  it  out  consistently.  It  undertook  to 
reform  the  tariff,  and  Ive  get,  in  Ueu  of  a  protective  tariff 
founded  on  principle,  another  protective  tariff  founded 
on  personal,  political  and  local  interests.  It  imdertook  to 
•deal  with  the  financial  question,  but  it  did  not  know 
whether  it  wanted  notes  issued  by  state  banks,  national 
banks,  or  the  Government,  nor  whether  it  wanted  gold 
monometallism,  national  bimetallism,  or  gold  mono- 
metallism until  international  bimetallism  could  be  ac- 
complished. We  hope  that  its  successor  will  have  some 
policy  on  these  two  great  questions,  and  will  pursue  that 
policy  with  some  consistency  of  purpose.  In  a  nation,  as 
in  an  individual,  the  worst  of  all  blunders  is  vacillation. 
Any  decision  is  better  than  indecision. 

Our  contemporary  might  have  made  at 
least  one  exception  to  the  statement  that 
the  Pifty-third  Congress  was  without 
achievement.  While  elected  on  a  platform  that  was 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  questions  of  taxation  and 
fiscal  reform,  it  is  true  that  Congress  avoided  doing 
nearly  everything  it  had  been  most  conspicuously 
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pledged  to  do.  But,  by  what  seems  a  curious  whim, 
it  enacted  in  time  of  profound  peace  an  inquisitorial 
tax  upon  incomes,  although  not  a  word  about  an  in- 
come tax  had  been  contained  in  the  jiarty  platform, 
nor  had  the  matter  been  discussed  as  an  issue  in  the 
campaign.  No  member  of  this  late  Congress  will  for 
a  moment  pretend  that  the  income  tax  was  framed  as 
a  part  of  any  deliberate  policy  upon  the  strength  of 
which  the  Democrats  were  returned  to  full  power 
after  a  lapse  extending  from  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  1858  to  those  of  1892,— a  period  of  thirty-four 
years.  In  the  closing  days  of  this  last  session  Con- 
gress voted  to  extend  (from  March  1  to  April  15)  the 
period  within  which  the  income  tax  returns  for  1894 
must  be  filed,  and  some  of  its  leading  members  lin- 
gered in  Washington  to  hear  a  great  debate  before 
the  Supreme  Court  toucliing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  enactment.  The  attack  upon  the  law  was  con- 
ducted by  a  brilliant  array  of  famous  lawyers,  the 
chief  oral  argpiments  being  presented  by  ex-Senator 
(George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  and  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  of  New  York.  Attorney -General  Olney  and 
Hon.  James  C.  Carter,  who  is  regarded  as  sharing 
with  Mr.  Choate  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  bar, 
led  in  defending  the  income  tax  as  constitutionally 
valid.  The  questions  raised  in  this  great  debate,  though 
of  vast  consequence  in  their  bearings,  turn  upon  tech- 
nical interpretations,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  lawyers 
is  not  easy  to  follow. 

i8  the  Income  '^^  Constitution  in  Section  1  of  Artl- 
Tax  a  ^^  cle  I  declares  that  "  direct  taxes  shall 
"Direct  Tax?"  -^  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers."  In  Section  8 
of  the  same  Article  we  read :  "  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  What  did  the  Con- 
stitution  makers  mean  by  "  direct  taxes  ?  **  Nobody 
can  answer  that  question  so  conclusively  as  to  silence 
all  disputants.  But  certainly  if  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  interpreted  by  common 
usage,  an  income  tax  would  be  deemed  a  direct  tax. 
The  political  economists  have  nearly  all  agreed  in 
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the  broad  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  summed  the  matter 
up  in  a  way  that  other  economists  have  very  gener- 
ally accepted.  Because  the  question  is  in  fact  the 
public  issue  of  the  month,  our  readers  may  not  be 
impatient  if  we  quote  for  their  benefit  and  conven- 
ience John  Stuart  Mill's  well-known  paragraphs  at 
the  opening  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy  : " 

Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect.  A  direct  tax  is  one 
which  is  demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is  in- 
tended or  desired  should  pay  it.  Indirect  taxes  are  those 
which  are  demanded  from  one  person  in  the  expectation 
and  intention  that  he  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another :  such  as  the  excise  or  customs.  The 
producer  or  importer  of  a  commodity  is  called  upon  to  pay 
tax  on  it,  not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar  contri- 
bution upon  him,  but  to  tax  through  him  the  consumers 
of  the  commodity,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  he  will 
recover  the  amount  by  means  of  an  advance  in  price. 

Direct  taxes  are  either  on  income,  or  on  expenditure. 
.  .  The  sources  of  income  are  rent,  profits  and  wages. 
This  includes  every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or  plunder. 
Taxes  may  be  laid  on  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  in- 
come, or  an  uniform  tax  on  all  of  them. . .  A  tax  on  rent 
falls  wholly  on  the  landlord. . .  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a 
tax  on  rent,  must,  at  least  in  its  immediate  opei*ation.  fall 
wholly  on  the  payer. . .  We  now  turn  to  taxes  on  wages. . . 
Any  tax  levied  on  these  [the  higher  grades  of  mental  or 
educated  labor]  falls  on  those  who  pay  it. 


The  legality  of  the  imposition  is  one 
^%%1S^u!"   ^^"^S*  *"<^  ^^®  wisdom  and  policy  of  it 

are  quite  a  different  thing.  Whdtever 
the  Supreme  Court  may  rule  as  to  the  constitutional 
bearings,  the  American  people  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  federal  income  tax  is  an  advisable 
means  of  securing  public  revenue.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  may  well  be  quoted  further  for  his  opin- 
ions upon  the  policy  of  such  a  tax,  reasons  that  how- 
ever fair  it  might  be  in  theory,  it  is  in  practice  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  apply.  '*  Notwithstanding," 
saye  Mr.  Mill,  **  what  is  called  the  inquisitorial  nature 
of  the  tax,  no  amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  the  most  disposed  to 
submit  to  it,  could  enable  the  revenue  officers  to 
assess  the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  contributors.  Rents,  salaries,  annuities 
and  all  fixed  incomes,  can  be  exactly  ascertained. 
But  the  variable  gains  of  professions,  and  still  more 
the  profits  of  business,  which  the  person  interested 
cannot  always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can  still  less 
be  estimated  with  any  approach  to  fairness  by  a  tax 
collector."  And  he  finally  concludes  that  •*  direct 
taxes  on  income  should  Tbe  reserved  as  an  extraordi- 
nary resource  for  great  national  emergencies,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  revenue 
overrules  all  objections."  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
a  justifiable  conclusion  and  one  particularly  applies- 


Thus  Mr.  Mill  puts  an  income  tax  in  the 
"  'uniform^?  "   ^^^  forefront  of  direct  taxes,  and  most 

economists  have  agreed  with  him.  Pro- 
fessor Ely,  in  his  work  on  '*  Taxation  in  American 
States  and  Cities,"  specifically  declared  that  an  income 
tax  is  a  direct  tax.  And  this  accords  entirely  with 
the  common  understanding.  But  if  this  view  were 
accepted  in  interpreting  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  no  i)ower  to  levy  an  income  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  injunction  regarding  the  levy  of  '*  direct 
taxes  "  be  explained  away  (as  it  was  thirty  years  ago), 
it  is  argued  that  in  such  case  this  must  at  least  be  one 
of  those  **  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  "  of  which 
the  Constitution  declares  that  they  **  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,*'  and  that  the  ex- 
emption of  incomes  under  $4,000,  together  with  some 
other  requirements  of  the  new  act,  is  a  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  of  uniformity.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  so  clear  an  objection.  The  new  law  re- 
quires uniformity  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  taxation  at  2  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  incomes 
above  $4,000.  There  are  in  the  ^t  details,  as  to 
methods  of  computation,  assessment  and  collection, 
and  as  to  rights  of  appeal,  that  certainly  seem  to  con- 
travene the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  citizen.  But  the 
arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  have  dwelt 
mainly  upon  the  broad  issues  involved  in  a  federal  in- 
come tax.  It  is  expected  that  the  Court  will  decide 
the  case  before  the  end  of  April.  Everyone  perceives 
that  the  decision  will  have  very  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 
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ble  to  the  United  States.  We  tried  an  income  tax 
once,  in  a  time  when  **  great  national  emergencies  " 
overruled  constitutional  objections  not  only  to  this 
particular  measure  but  also  to  several  other  Ck)ngre8- 
sional  ventures  quite  as  doubtful  from  the  legal 
standpoint.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  country  may 
well  prefer  a  close  regard  for  the  Constitution.  K 
that  venerable  document  does  not  suit  the  times,  there 
are  processes  by  which  it  can  be  amended. 

The  Bond  ^^  ^^  thought  for  a  time  that  the  Fif ty- 
^«y  «w»rf  the  fourth  Congress  would  probably  be  con- 
•wow.  vened  in  extra  session  in  April  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  vexed  and  perilous  question  of  the 
currency.  The  expiring  Democratic  Congress  re- 
fused to  do  anything  on  its  own  account  to  remedy  • 
the  situation,  nor  would  it  do  anything  to  enable  the . 
Democratic  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  deal  directly  and  advantageously  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  refused  to  authorize  the  issue  of  expressly 
worded  "gold"  bonds,  although  the  whole  financial 
world  understands  that  the  new  debt  must  in  honor 
be  paid  in  gold.  It  was  calculated  that  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "gold"  would  have  saved  the  treasury 
$16,000,000.  This  profit  was  reaped  by  the  inter- 
mediaries who  dealt  in  the  bonds ;  for  investors 
showed  their  faith  in  "  Uncle  Sam  "  by  paying  prices 
that  were  evidence  of  their  full  expectation  that 
nothing  cheaper  than  gold  dollars  would  be  returned 
to  them  when  the  day  of  redemption  should  come. 
So  great  was  the  demand,  that  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  large  an   amount  was  subscribed  for  as 


was  issued.  This  proof  of  the  borrowing  power 
of  our  Government,  together  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Administration  would  use  that  borrow- 
ing power  with  promptness  and  freedom  when- 
ever the  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury  had  fallen 
below  the  danger  point,  has  had  a  calming  and 
reassuring  effect,  at  least  for  the  moment.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  no  further  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
for  some  time  to  come  in  maintaining  the  customary 
gold  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks.  But 
the  system  is  not  worth  all  this  strain  and  expense. 
There  is  no  sacred  reason  for  attempting  to  preserve 
and  to  recx>ncile  two  such  inharmonious  things  as  the 
absolute  gold  basis  and  standard  and  the  plan  of  a 
perpetual  reissue  of  a  fixed  volume  of  treasury  notes 
which  can  always  be  used  to  draw  gold  out  of  the 
treasury.  What  to  do  about  it  all  was  quite  too 
baffling  a  problem  for  the  late  Congress.  Nobody 
can  tell  how  much  wiser  and  firmer  the  Republican 
House  will  show  itself  to  be  next  winter. 


Silver  and 

the  Next 

Conference. 


The  Senate  did  not  adjourn  without 
giving  the  country  some  evidence  of  its 
continued  faith  in  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  But  every  one  understands  that  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  White  House  no  free  coinage  bill 
would  be  allowed  to  go  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
possibility  that  the  new  \wive  of  European  interest 
in  the  silver  question  would  cause  the  early  call  of 
another  international  conference,  led  Congress  to 
provide  in  advance  for  an  American  representation. 
It  was  agreed  that  nine  delegates  should  be  appointed 
and  that  each  House  should  name  three  from  its  own 
membership,  while  the  President  should  name  three 
at  his  discretion.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  select 
Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  who  is  a  Republican, 
and  Senators  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  are  Democrats.  All  of  these  are  pro-silver 
men  of  the  most  pronounced  tyi)e.  The  House  se- 
lected Speaker  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Culber- 
son, of  Texas,  Democrats,  who  have  in  general 
been  identified  with  the  free  silver  element,  and  Mr. 
Hitt,  of  Illinois,  Republican,  who  holds  the  views  of 
the  international  bimetallists.  Thus,  no  matter  who 
may  be  selected  by  the  President,  it  is  certain  that  five 
of  the  nine  American  delegates  will  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  free  coinage  men.  Nothing  very  definite 
has  happened  in  Europe,  but  Germany  seems  to  be 
rapidly  apostatizing  from  its  high  creed  of  gold  mono- 
metalUsm  adopted  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  taken 
action  that  commits  it  to  the  idea  that  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  summon  an  international  conference  on 
silver  to  meet  in  Berlin.  England,  also,  has  altered 
its  tone,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  adopted  a 
resolution  which  declares  that  it  "  regards  with  in- 
creasing apprehension  the  constant  fluctuation  and 
growing  divergence  of  the  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  heartily  concurs  in  the  recent  expressions  of 
opinion  of  the  governments  of  France  and  G^ermany 
in  regard  to  the  serious  evils  arising  therefrom." 
It  is  estimated  by  European  authorities  that  there 
was,  as  regards  land  and  staple  commodities,  an 
average  price  decline  of  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
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cent,  last  year,  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  bimetal- 
lists  chiefly  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  as  a  standard. 
There  is  likely  enough  to  be  an  international  confer- 
ence within  a  few  months,  though  no  one  can  say 
that  definite  results  from  it  are  very  probable. 

Utah  the  Wut  ^*  ^  ^^*  believed  that  the  admission  of 
and  the  '  Utah  to  the  Union  and  the  appearance 
itoney  Questtoti.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  western  senators  will  of 
necessity  strengthen  the  silver  forces.  Utah  has  had 
the  reputation  hitherto  of  great  conservatism  on  the 
money  question.  If  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  should 
at  an  early  day  become  states,  the  monetary  ideas  of 
the  Southwest  would  be  reinforced  at  Washington 
beyond  doubt  by  the  accession  of  four  additional  free 
silver  senators.  But  tmtil  the  settlement  of  the  mon- 
etary question  has  made  some  progress,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  act 
favorably  upon  bills  for  the  admission  of  any  more 
states.  The  silver  men  who  rally  under  the  banner  of 
the  American  Bi-Metallic  League  have  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  which  they  declare  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  organization  of  a  new  political  party  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bringing  the  silver  question  to  a  direct 
issue.  The  League  advocates  the  immediate  opening 
of  the  mints  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dol> 
lars  at  the  present  weight-ratio  of  1  to  16.  The 
League  also  opposes  any  form  of  paper  money  except 
that  which  is  issued  directly  by  the  national  treasury^ 
and  it  declares  against  the  sale  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  in  time  of  peace.  Some  of  the  western  silver 
senators,  like  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
are  announced  as  favoring  this  movement,  but  Mr. 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and 
other  prominent  free  silver  men  who  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party  hitherto,  have  in  turn 
issued  their  appeal  to  men  of  like  opinions  in  which 
they  declare  their  belief  that  the  Democratic  party 
can  be  completely  dominated  by  the  free  silver  men, 
and  that  an  independent  political  movement  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  It  can  only  be  said  that  however 
parties  may  shape  themselves  the  money  question  is 
very  much  alive,  while  the  tariff  question  is,  relatively 
speaking,  very  much  in  the  background. 

The  Future  "^^^  statehood  convention  which  is  in 
of  session  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  frame  a  con- 
Mormonhm.  g|;itution  for  Utah,  contains  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Mormons.  The  announcement  of  this  fact 
seems  to  have  created  some  disquietude  among  those 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Mormons  with  dread  and  aversion.  But  since  polyg- 
amy has  been  eliminated  from  the  Mormon  theory 
and  practice,  there  remains  nothing  that  a  land  of 
religious  freedom  like  ours  can  properly  interfere 
with.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  apprehending  a 
union  of  church  and  state  in  Utah,  and  very  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Monnons  can  mucli 
longer  maintain  their  effective  majority  of  the  total 
population.  The  growth  of  the  so-called  '*  Gentile" 
element  has  been  formidable  in  recent  years,  and  it 
-••^n  doubtless  be  yet  more  rapid  in  the  future;  while, 


JOHN  HBNRY  SMITH, 
Preddent  of  Utah  Coostitntioiud  Convention. 

on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  Mormonism  will  be  the  one  creed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Mormon  pioneers.  Under  state  institutions, 
Utah  will  tend  to  become  assimilated  with  the 
general  life  of  the  country.  It  will  lose  its  peculiar 
Mormon  characteristics,  and  the  church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  will  itself  tend  to  become  more  like  other 
churches  in  creed,  in  forms,  and  in  methods.  Mor- 
monism was  a  strange  phase  of  western  Ufe  which 
in  its  very  nature  was  destined  to  be  transient.  With 
the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state,  the  transition  from 
peculiar  to  normal  conditions  will  be  much  acceler- 
ated. For  a  long  time  Utah  was  a  singular  anomaly. 
It  was  absolutely  ruled  by  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
church,  under  circumstances  which  were  wholly  out 
of  accord  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  That  period  has  happily  passed  away 
forever. 

There  remains  another  territorial  and 
^Territory?  social  anomaly  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  re- 
markable as  Utah  ever  was.  This  solitary 
relic  is  the  Indian  Territory.  Some  means  must  be 
found  to  assimilate  that  region  to  the  American  sys- 
tem. It  has  become  the  paradise  of  roving  and  ad- 
venturous spirits,  of  outlawed  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  of  sharp  dealers  in  various  businesses  and  trades 
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i^ho  are  thriving  upon  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
society  that  have  come  into  existence.  Ex-Senator 
Dawes  and  his  fellow  commissioners,  who  have  been 
thoroughly  investigating  the  whole  situation,  find  a 
state  of  facts  stranger  than  any  fiction  that  they  could 
XX>8sibly  invent.  It  will  require  patient  and  careful 
statesmanship  to  solve  the  land  problem,  to  do  justice 
in  the  wisest  way  to  the  Cherokees  and  other  civil- 
ized tribes,  and  to  bring  the  whole  region  under  a 
rigime  of  good  administration  and  into  harmony  with 
the  American  system.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Utah,  the  natural  forces  of  civilization  must  inevi- 
tably work  toward  a  solution.  Peculiar  and  anoma- 
lous conditions  will  break  down,  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances will  inevitably  compel  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  seek  admission  as  a  state  of  the  Union. 

Aa  to  the  ^  *^  ^^^  ^^®  state  the  senatorial  con- 
Chooslng  of  test^  had  been  ended  when  these  com- 
SMnators.  j^^^^  ^^^e  written.  The  Idaho  Legislat- 
ure conclud^d  its  long  weeks  of  distracting  struggle 
and  deadlock  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Shoup  for 
another  term.  In  Oregon,  on  February  23,  a  decision 
was  reached  in  favor  of  Hon.  George  W.  McBride, 
who  will  therefore  succeed  to  the  seat  just  vacated 
by  Senator  Dolph.  In  Delaware  alone  the  contest 
had  not  ended.  This  stubborn  fight  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  Mr.  Addicks,  who  is  said  to 
have  spent  a  portion  of  his  great  wealth  in  helping 
the  Republicans  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Delaware 


Legislature,  has  an  unyielding  determination  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
opponents  declare  that  he  is  an  interloper  who  does 
not  properly  belong  in  Delaware,  and  that  he  has  im- 
pudently invaded  that  little  Commonwealth  with  the 
idea  that  his  money  can  x)ave  the  way  from  Dover  to 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  We  are  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts,  but  must  at  least  conclude  that 
Mr.  Addicks  is  not  one  of  the  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative public  men  of  Delaware,  from  whom,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor should  be  selected.  Senator  Higgins,  who  is 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  has  been  Mr.  Addicks' 
chief  opponent.  The  election  of  senators  seriously 
interferes  with  the  law-making  duties  of  the  state 
legislatures  when  these  protracted  contests  occur ; 
and  every  such  case,  like  half  a  dozen  very  recent  ones 
easy  to  enumerate,  adds  something  to  the  sentiment 
that  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  direct  election  of 
senators  by  the  voters  of  the  states.  An  amendment 
to  the  constitution  would  be  necessary  ;  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  such  an  amendment  would 
be  adopted  if  once  submitted  by  Congress  to  the 
states.  With  the  growth  of  wealth  there  has  come 
to  be  a  feeling  tliat  money  can  conquer  everything 
for  its  possessor;  and  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  thing  that  many  a  rich  man 
feels  himself  willing  to  invest  a  great  sum  to  secure. 
There  are  means  by  which  such  candidates  may 
greatly  influence  a  legislature  ;  while  if  the  senator- 
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ship,  like  the  governor's  chair,  were  a  matter  of 
direct  popular  election,  their  wealth  would  be  much 
less  potent.  In  any  case,  a  legislature  ought  to  be 
elected  with  reference  to  the  business  of  the  siate, 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  senatorial  aspirations 
of  any  man.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  provide 
that  the  states  might,  at  their  own  option,  take  up 
the  plan  of  direct  election  of  senators. 

Party  Unes    ^"  calculating  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 

in  Senate  as  it  will  be  reorganized  next  win- 

the  Senate.    ^^^^    -^   ^^^^^  ^  remembered  that  Utah 

will  adopt  a  constitution  and  elect  a  state  legislature 
in  November  and  that  two  senators  from  this  forty- 
fifth  member  of  the  union  of  states  will  bring  the 
whole  number  up  to  ninetj'.  If,  as  would  now  seem 
likely  enough,  Utah's  first  senators  should  be  Repub- 
licans, that  party  would  be  very  near  the  point  of 
control.  On  questions  other  than  monetaiy  ones, 
enough  Populists  would  probably  act  with  the  Repub- 
licans to  give  the  Senate  a  Republican  complexion. 
But  it  is  clear  that  party  lines  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  Senate  on  any  of  the  really  critical  issues  that 
are  likely  to  arise,  and  no  one  looks  forward  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  conclusive  settlement 
of  any  monetary  or  economic  problem  by  the  new 
Congress. 

Mr.  Wilson's  fidelity  to  the  views  and 
policy  of  the  White  House,  though 
doubtless  due  to  no  expectation  of  per- 
sonal reward,  has  nevertheless  proved  fortunate  for 
the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


Postmaster- 

Generals. 
Old  and  New. 


mittee  and  author  of  the  tariff  bill.  Defeated  by  a 
Republican  in  his  West  Virginia  district,  and  much 
imjmired  in  health  and  strength  by  his  very  trying 
and  not  too  highly  appreciated  labor|)  in  Congress,  he 
was  about  to  retire  to  private  life.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Bissell,  by  a  felicitous  coincidence,  finds  public  life 
unprofitable,  and  having  reaped  all  the  honor  and 
prestige  he  could  well  hope  to  enjoy  from  the  position 
of  Postmaster-general,  insists  upon  retiring  from  the 
Cabinet  where  his  $8,000  salary  is  small  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  lucrative  law  practice.  But  an 
$8,000  cabinet  position  for  a  defeated  Congressman 
who  has  no  lucrative  law  practice  to  fall  back  upon, 
is  distinctly  preferable  to  another  term  in  Congress  at 
$5,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term, 
the  wave  of  Republicanism  in  West  Virginia  may 
have  subsided,  and  then  Mr.  Wilson  may  find  his  old 
seat  in  Congress  waiting  for  him^K)r  perhaps  a  sena- 
torship  may  fall  to  his  lot. 

Expert  Talent  Speaking  frankly,  Mr.  Bissell  has  made 
Needed  In  the  an  excellent  x><>^i^As^^*S6i^6i^l  An<l 
Postal  Service,  j^^^  ^^ie  Cabinet  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion, justly  earned ;  while  Mr.  Wilson  comes  into  the 
place  with  as  fine  a  standing  as  any  man  in  his  party 
iwssesses.  Either  of  these  men  could  with  due  ex- 
perience become  one  of  the  great  postal  admin- 
istrators of  the  world.  Mr.  Bissell  had  fairly  ac- 
quired some  grasp  of  the  immense  business  of  which 
he  was  at  the  head,  when  he  found  that  his  interests 
required  his  abandonment  of  the  post.  Absolutely 
nothing  in  his  previous  experience  had  qualified  him 
in  any  special  way  for  that  kind  of  a  place.    Mr. 
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Wilson  now  takes  up  the  work  solely  because  he  was 
defeated  in  his  race  for  Ck)ngre88,  and  not  because  he 
has  any  trained  aptitudes  for  managing  the  post  of- 
fice department,  or  any  prospect  of  long  service  in 
that  capacity.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  an  exceedingly  favorable  product 
of  a  system  that  does  not  tend  to  give  us  such  a  postal 
service  as  we  ought  to  have.  The  American  postal 
service  is  not  holding  its  own.  In  various  particulars 
the  European  countries  are  going  ahead  of  us,  simply 
because  their  postal  administration  commands  a 
higher  quality  of  permanent,  exx)ert,  managerial 
ability.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  may 
take  up  his  duties  with  the  zest  and  interest  that  a 
change  of  work  often  brings,  and  that  he  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  some  notable  reforms.  For  one  thing, 
he  should  endeavor  to  secure  a  pneumatic  tube  serv- 
ice for  all  our  large  cities.  For  another  thing,  he 
should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  civil 
service  reform  principles  and  practices  in  every  part 
of  the  colossal  system  over  which  he  finds  himself 
presiding. 

Pmmm  ^®  important  action  in  the  interests  of 
of  th§  morahty  must  be  remembered  to  the  credit 
Lottery  BUI,  q£  ^yib  late  CJongress.  In  its  closing  hours 
it  passed  the  anti-lottery  bill,  which  was  designed  to 
give  complete  and  full  effect  to  the  national  victory 
-won  by  the  best  people  of  Louisiana  when  they 
spumed  a  bribe  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  or  more, 
and  refused  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  ComjMiny.  The  business  of  that  concern  was 
transferred  nominally  to  Central  America  as  head- 
qnarters.  By  various  methods  of  evasion  it  has  been 
able  in  great  measure  to  baffte  our  postal  administra- 
tion ;  and  where  it  could  not  make  use  of  the  post 
office  it  has  had  esi)ecially  favorable  contracts  with 
the  express  companies.  These  indeed  have  been  its 
chief  allies  ;  and  through  them  it  has  carried  on  an 
immense  business  in  the  United  States  from  its  secure 
rendezvous  in  Honduras.  The  measure  which  has  now 
become  a  law  has  had  its  most  aggressive  and  untiring 
instigator  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  prof  essors  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Woodbridge.  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  been 
working  for  the  passage  of  this  law,  which  is  so  drawn 
as  to  make  the  Honduras  Lottery  Company  and  every 
concern  of  that  sort  an  absolute  outlaw.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  final  action  was  reached  in  the 
Senate  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  time  for  the 
engrossed  bill  to  be  signed  by  the  President  only  five 
minutes  before  the  latest  legal  moment,  form  a  sto  y 
that  is  quite  dramatic.  Mr.  Woodbridge's  campaign 
vrell  illustrates  what  one  earnest  reformer  can  do 
when  he  has  wisely  selected  his  point  of  attack  and  has 
the  persistence  to  keep  constantly  at  work  upon  it. 

The  Winter  "^^^  cautious  approach  of  spring  makes  it 
and  opportune  to  say  a  parting  word  about  the 
the  South,  extraordinary  winter  that  lies  behind  us. 
The  chief  satisfaction  it  has  brought  to  some  meni- 
"bers  of  the  younger  generation  has  consisted  in  the 
silencing  and  complete  discomfiture  of  the  typical 
*«  oideet  inhabitant.*'    This  personage  had  dominated " 


us  all  too  loftily.  He  had  prated  of  the  long  and  se- 
vere winters  of  his  childhood,  and  had  tried  to  make 
us  feel  that  in  these  degenerate  days  a  **  regular,  old- 
fashiyned  winter,"  with  heavy  snowfalls,  unlimited 
sleighing  and  weeks  and  months  of  skating,  were 
quite  out  of  the  question,  belonging  to  a  set  of  topics 
which  nobody  but  historians  and  old  settlers  could 
properly  discuss.  The  solid  freeze-up  of  the  Hudson 
river  even  in  its  lower  tidal  stretches,  though  an  un- 
usual spectacle,  is  not  without  numerous  precedents. 
But  the  unprecedented  thing  about  the  past  winter 
has  been  its  severe  visitation  of  regions  which  are 
usually  exempt.  At  least  until  very  recent  years 
plenty  of  men  and  women  had  grown  up  in  New 
Orleans  without  ever  having  seen  so  much  as  a  flake 


From  pbiym  hy  Hrtiry  nrnimn. 

SNOW  BUST  OP  WASHINGTON  AT  NEW  ORF^EANS. 

of  snow.  But  late  in  February  of  this  year  the  snow 
fell  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  all  along  the  lower  Gulf 
region.  No  Nortliemer  can  possibly  realize  how  sen- 
sational an  experience  this  was  to  our  fellow  country- 
men of  the  sunny  South.  If  the  people  of  Montreal 
or  Minneapolis,  after  half  a  winter  of  deep  snow  and 
zero  temperature,  should  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  the  thennometer  recording  ninety  in  the  shade, 
and  to  find  their  parks  and  gardens  transformed  into 
orange  and  banana  groves  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  while 
brilliant  flowers  were  blooming  every  where,— the  sen- 
sation would  not  be  so  novel  and  extraordinary  by 
any  means  as  that  which  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
felt  in  February  when  they  experienced  a  Minnesota 
snowfall. 
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A  Snow  statue  ^^   ingenious   young    citizen    of   New 
of  Orleans  possessing  a  natural  artiptic  abil- 

WaMhfngton,  j^y  which  speaks  for  itself,  set  up  in  a 
prominent  street  a  huge  snow  man  twelve  feet  high, 
which  he  modeled  into  an  heroic  statue  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  We  publish  on  page  377  an  illustration 
made  from  a  photograph  of  this  statue.  New  Orleans 
happens  to  be  very  badly  supplied  with  public  monu- 
ments, and  possesses  nothing  which  commemorates 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  This  snow  statue 
ought  to  be  reproduced  in  white  marble  and  erected 
both  to  honor  George  Washington  and  also  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  great  snowfall  of  1895,  which 
is  an  evejit  of  much  historic  interest. 


New  York's 


By  the  way,  it  is  worth  noting  in  this 
Waitiingion  connection  that  an  April  date  has  been 
^'^*'  set  for  the  dedication  of  the  completed 
Washington  arch  in  New  York,  which  stands  in 
Washington  Square  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  celebrated,  in  1889.  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  President  Washington  ; 
and  as  one  of  the  street  decorations  on  that  occasion 
a  temporary  wooden  arch  was  erected  at  the  south  end 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  so  attractive* an  object  that 
patriotic  citizens  determined  to  secure  enough  money 
by  popular  subscription  to  perpetuate  the  arch  In 
marble.  The  structure  has  been  practically  completed 
for  a  year  or  two.  At  length  the  last  carvings  have 
been  done,  and  New  York  possesses  in  the  arch  an 
architectural  monument  of  great  beauty. 


But  to  return  to  our  reflections  upon  the 
^p"rost%ngf  winter,  there  is  a  very  calamitotis  side 

to  so  violent  and  wanton  an  invasion  by 
Jack  Frost  of  regions  lying  far  beyond  his  proper 
domain.  The  devastation  of  a  modem  army  is  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  havoc  that  the  cold  weather  has 
wrought  in  portions  of  the  South.  Not  only  has  this 
year's  orange  crop  been  destroyed  in  Florida,  but 
many  of  the  orange  groves  have  been  blighted  beyond 
hope  of  resuscitation  ;  and  various  other  crops  and 
fruit-bearing  trees  have  been  sacrificed.  The  aggre- 
grate  loss  to  the  South  would  amount  to  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars  if  it  were  fully  computed.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement.  The 
agricultural  and  economic  prosperity  of  the  South  is 
now  assured  beyond  any  question.  On  the  contin^it 
of  Europe  the  cold  made  somewhat  similar  inroads 
upon  the  very  regions  whose  reign  of  perpetual  sum- 
mer had  been  deemed  most  unassailable.  England's 
winters  are  usually  wet  and  disagreeable,  but  they  are 
seldom  cold,  and  skating  is  a  comparatively  rare 
sport.  But  the  past  winter  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  Gulf  Stream,  upon  which  the  British  islands  have 
always  relied  for  their  mild,  green  winters  and  their 
perennially  even  temperature,  has  either  shifted  its 
course  or  else  lost  some  of  its  caloric.  Mr.  Stead 
early  in  March  wrote  from  London  as  follows  touching 
the  weather  and  its  relations  to  English  politics  : 


England'a 

Arctic 

Season. 


WASHINGTON  ARCH,   NEW  YORK. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  emerging  from  a 
spell  of  winter  weather  severe  and  pro- 
tracted beyond  all  precedent  in  the  life- 
time of  this  generation.  The  frost  began  on  January 
22.  It  did  not  finally  disappear  till  March  1,  wh^ 
the  moon  changed  and  the  weather  became  warm 
and  damp  and  springlike.  For  nearly  six  weeks  all 
outdoor  work  was  either  totally  sasi)ended  or  carried 
on  with  difficulty.  Even  yesterday,  although  the 
surface  of  the  groxmd  thawed,  the  gardeners  com- 
plained that  their  spades  could  not  penetrate  more 
than  three  inches.  Below  that  depth  the  frost  still 
held.  The  Clyde  is  still  blocked  with  ice,  and  it  will 
be  some  days  yet  before  we  can  take  our  farewell  of 
Jack  Frost.  Skating  still  continues— never  have 
skaters  and  skatemakers  enjoyed  so  long  an  innings 
— and  London  householders  are  still  groaning  under 
the  misery  of  frozen  water  pipes.  The  plumber's 
harvest  is  beginning  to  be  gathered,  but  as  yet  the 
thaw  has  not  fully  set  in.  The  ice  has  gone  from 
London*s  river,  but  the  sea  gulls  linger,  bearing  up 
as  best  they  can  under  their  enforced  vegetarian  diet, 
for  even  tame  kitti wakes  do  not  take  kindly  to  baker's 
bread,  and  comparatively  few  good  Samaritans  pro- 
vided them  the  diet  which  they  craved.  What  a 
February  we  have  had  I  From  my  office  window  it 
was  like  looking  out  on  the  Arctic  ocean  across  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  great  river  was  full  of  floating  ice, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  making  navigation 
almost  impossible.  Down  below  London  Bridge, 
where  the  ice-pack  was  the  thickest,  an  adventurous 
fellow  is  said  to  have  crossed  from  bank  to  bank  dry 
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shod  with  less  difficulty  than  Eliza  crossed  the  Ohio 
in  "Uncle  Tom."  Even  now  occasional  islands  of 
ice  slowly  melting  in  the  warmer  water  float  np  and 
down  the  river,  carrying  crews  of  sea  birds  looking 
very  odd  as  they  stand  gravely  on  the  deck  of  their 
half-submerged  sea  craft  voyaging  from  bridge  to 
bridge.  There  was  very  little  snow  in  London. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  street  traffic  been  less  impeded 
when  the  temi)erature  has  been  so  low.  Distress  has 
been  severe,  but  it  was  borne  in  patience  and  relieved 
with  promptitude  and  with  such  efficiency  as  was 
possible.  The  death  rate  rose  as  the  thermometer 
fell.  Jack  Frost  is  as  a  knife  at  the  throats  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  consumptive.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  people,  whether  they  lived  or  whether 
they  died,  were  singularly  patient,  and  shivered  along 
as  best  they  could  m  silence. 

When  the  frost  began  to  give  way, 
^inEng^Md?    the  influenza  made  its  descent,  as  its 

fashion  is,  striking  down  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  with  a  preference,  indeed,  for  the  well- 
to-do.  First  among  the  victims  who  were  prostrated 
by  this  detestable  substitute  for  the  malarial  fevers 
of  hotter  lands  was  the  Prime  Minister,  while  Mr. 
Balfour  kept  him  company  in  his  misfortune.  Sneez- 
ing, coughing,  feverish  malaise  and  general  cold  in 
the  head  became  the  order  of  the  day.  It  really 
seemed  as  if ,— as  in  ancient  Egypt  when  the  angel  of 
death  facilitated  the  Exodus,— there  was  not  one 
household  that  escaped.  But  although  many  died 
from  its  after-effects,  and  business  has  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  short-handed,  the  influenza  did  not  percepti- 
bly affect  the  volume  of  active  life.  Armies  can 
fight  when  a  large  proportion  of  their  rank  and  file 
are  in  hospital,  and  politics  and  business  know  no 
perceptible  abatement  in  their  feverish  velocity, 
though  statesmen  go  to  bed  with  influenza,  and  ten 
•p&r  cent,  of  the  clerks  in  the  counting-house  are  not 
able  to  leave  home. 


The 
Prime 


Lord  Rosebery's  indisposition  has  naturally 
attracted  most  attention.  Mr.  Balfour  had 
MiniMter.  ^^y  ^  slight  attack,  and  got  over  it 
quickly.  Indeed,  no  one  profited  more  from  the  in- 
fluenza than  did  Mr.  Balfour,  for  it  kept  him  from 
the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Indian  cotton 
duties  were  being  discussed  on  Sir  Henry  James's 
motion  ;  and  it  delivered  him  from  the  sin  of  making 
a  set  speech  in  favor  of  the  reactionary  party  in  the 
London  County  Council  election.  Lord  Rossbery  had 
no  such  compensation.  He  had  a  more  serious  attack, 
and  it  brought  back  his  old  inability  to  sleep.  A 
poor  man  who  can  sleep  is  to  be  envied  by  the  richest 
millionaire  who  cannot.  Better  be  a  pauper  with 
sleep  than  a  Rothschild  without  it.  Much  has  been 
written  in  criticism  and  depreciation  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  as  a  statesman  and  a  Prime  Minister.  But  he 
has  only  one  great  defect — and  that  is  his  inability  to 
sleep.  If  the  hypnotist  at  the  Aquarium  could  but  be 
allowed  to  put  Lord  Rosebery  to  sleep  for  a  whole 
week,  he  would  be  a  national  benefactor.    The  habit 


of  sleeping  long  and  soundly  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  patience,  the  thing  most  needed  by  Prime 
Ministers ;  for  patience  itself  is  one  of  the  virtues 
only  possible  to  those  who  rest. 

The  En  11  h  ^^  February  the  Liberals  had  a  stroke  of 
Poiitieaf  good  luck  in  the  constituencies.  They 
OutJooh.  gained  a  seat  at  the  by-election  at  Col- 
chester. The  retiring  member,  who  was  a  Unionist, 
resigned  on  being  convinced  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  side  in  politics.  He  was  promptly  replaced  by 
a  Liberal,  who  to  his  xx)litical  virtues  added  yet  this 
above  all,  that  he  was  the  largest  employer  of  labor 
in  the  borough.  The  majority  at  Colchester  was  un- 
expectedly large,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Ministerialists 
were  correspondingly  elated  with  gratitude.  But  the 
glow  was  transient.  The  party  managers  know  too 
well  how  impossible  it  is  to  find  a  Sir  W.  Pearson  in 
every  constituency,  and  they  do  not  buoy  themselves 
up  by  any  false  hoi)es.  The  Liberals  having  made 
up  their  mind  that  they  will  be  beaten  at  the  general 
election,  are  making  the  best  of  the  period  that  intec- 
venes  before  the  dissolution.  If  Lord  Rosebery 
chafes  somewhat  unnecessarily  against  the  position 
to  which  he  is  doomed  of  governing  on  sufferance, 
his  colleagues  are  experiencing  an  unaccustomed  de- 
light in  a  glorious  independence.  When  recalcitrant 
factions  wait  upon  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  threaten  to 
vote  with  the  opposition,  they  find  the  menace  has 
lost  its  magic  jwwer.  **  By  all  means,  gentlemen," 
says  the  Leader  of  the  Commons,  **  and  the  sooner 
the  better."  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  fact  that 
the  ministers  no  longer  wish  to  live  contributes  to 
prolong  their  existence.  It  is  easy  to  sever  a  tightly- 
stretched  cord ;  but  when  the  string  gives  lightly  to 
the  knife,  it  is  not  so  easy.  A  cabinet  whose  leading 
members  are  not  merely  ready  but  longing  to  die, 
continues  to  live  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
going  down  into  the  pit.  Its  majority  is  smidl,  but 
it  is  sufficient ;  and  the  very  lack  of  numbers  is  one 
element  of  their  strength. 

The  AttHude  "^^^  Unionists  do  not  seem  very  eager  for 
of  the  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Balfour  was  anxious 
Oppoettion.  jjQ^  ^  return  to  office  before  he  had  pub- 
lished his  book  on  **  The  Foundations  of  Belief ;  "^  but 
now  he  contemplates  the  future  with  equanimity, 
and  discusses  with  philosophic  indifference  the  date 
of  the  dissolution.  Their  bitterest  critics  cannot 
profess  to  believe  that  the  Liberals  are  endangering 
the  Empire.  On  the  whole,  the  Liberal  cabinet  is 
doing  pretty  much  what  its  successor  will  do,— 
strengthening  the  navy,  extending  the  Empire,  keep- 
ing the  peace,  and  improving  the  administration  as 
far  as  it  can  without  asking  for  parliamentary  powers. 
Lord  Salisbury,  if  he  came  in,  would  do  just  the 
same.  And  as  the  Peers  will  throw  Liberal  legisla- 
tion out  of  the  window,  it  does  not  much  matter  to 
the  Unionists  how  long  this  ministry  survives.  Since 
they  do  not  wish  to  come  in  with  a  slender  majority, 
which  would  make  them  the  bond-slaves  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  they  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  let  things 
drift  along  as  they  are. 
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jy^^  The  Liberals  are,  of  course,  irrevocably 
about  committed  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 
Nome  ffuh  ?  rj^^  Liberal  party  as  a  governing  factor 
has  no  existence  withont  the  Irish  party,  any  more 
than  a  man  cdn  be  said  to  exist  without  his  lungs. 
Home  Rule  is,  therefore,  as  the  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils. But  Home  Rule,  if  Archbishop  Croke  may  be 
believed,  is  in  a  bad  way.  Writing  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  this  patriot  prelate  declares  that  **  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  legislature  for  our  country  within 
measurable  time  is  no  longer  entertained  by  reason- 
ing men."  **  Our  enthusiasm,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
his  own  countrymen,  **  has  cooled  down  or  died  away. 
Our  Bishops,  for  the  most  part,  hold  aloof  from  the 
national  cause ;  our  priests  are  distrustful  and  dis- 
satisfied." If  this  be  so,  there  is  a  poor  look-out  for 
Home  Rule.  One  cannot  expect  English  and  Scotch 
Liberals  to  be  more  enthusiastic  Home  Rulers  than 
the  Irish  themselves. 

Matters      -^^^r  Lord  Herschell  had  vindicated  him- 
//»  self   with   some  heat   from  the  charges 

Parliament,  ^jjiph  i^^  ^je^n  freely  brought  against 
hJTTi  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams,  Lord  Salisbury  made  an  effective 
speech,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  replied.  With  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech,  the  usual  and  formal 
debate  on  the  Address  in  the  Lords  practically  ended. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  very  different.  The 
Government  had  to  face  a  series  of  amendments,  one 
or  two  of  which  threatened  to  leave  them  in  a  mi- 
nority. By  good  management,  however,  it  was  able 
to  pull  through.  The  first  serious  danger  to  the 
Government  rose  out  of  the  question  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  Keir  Hardie*8  support  of  Mr.  Jeffreys's 
amendment,  regretting  that  the  Government  had 
shown  no  appreciation  of  the  great  depression  pre- 
vailing in  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, threatened  at  first  to  put  the  ministers  in  a 
minority.  From  this  they  extricated  themselves  by 
<^ering  a  **  Select  Committee  on  the  Unemployed." 
The  speeches  of  Mr.  Gtoschen  and  Mr.  Balfour,  how- 
ever, placed  in  strong  relief  the  difficulties  under 
which  large  sections  of  the  community  are  laboring. 
But  although  the  opposition  had  no  difficulty  in  paint- 
ing the  situation  in  its  blackest  colors,  they  had  no 
suggestions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve 
the  distress.  The  Committee  on  the  Unemployed 
was  promptly  constituted  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Campbell -Bannermann,  and  has  been  holding  its 
sittings  ever  since.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
reading  the  condensed  reports  in  the  newspapers,  the 
general  opinion  among  the  officials  seems  to  be  that 
the  ixx)r-law  authorities,  aided  by  private  charity, 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  fairly  well, 
although  several  districts  are  suffering  acutely.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  at  what  conclusion  the  com- 
mittee arrives.  It  is  evident  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
committee  are  not  likely  to  bear  fruit  before  next 
winter.  It  will  yet  be  some  weeks  before  we  have 
their  report,  which  will  in  any  case  be  a  valuable 
document. 


Mr.  Burns  "^^  ™^*  notable  feature  in  the  proceed- 
and  ings  of  the  Committee  has  l>een  the  ex- 
*•  amining  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Bums.  Mr. 
Bums  is  a  Scotchman  whose  natural  good  sense  has 
been  ripened  by  responsible  administrative  work  on 
the  London  County  Council.  On  such  a  committee 
as  this  he  is  invaluable,  although  the  services  which 
he  renders  are  too  often  those  of  a  kind  which  expose 
him  to  misrepresentation  and  abuse  on  the  part  of 
those  who  dream  dreams  all  the  day  long  as  to  the 
miraculous  things  which  might  be  effected  if  only 
they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  So  far, 
the  most  important  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
before  the  Committee  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hills,  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  who  proposed  to 
found  labor  colonies  in  connection  vrith  every  district 
of  ten  thousand  population.  Mr.  Hills,  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  his  committee,  offered  to  give  his  serv- 
ices and  organize  the  whole  country  this  summer  on 
a  system  which  would  save  England  from  the  unem- 
ployed problem  forever.  If  Mr.  Hills 'and  his  com- 
mittee could  do  that,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
endow  them  with  millions. 


The  Irish 


After  having  rejected  Mr.  Jeffreys's 
Amendments,  amendment  the  ministers  had  a  compar- 
atively easy  task  in  defeating  the  attack 
made  upon  them  by  Mr.  Redmond,  who  clamored 
for  an  immediate  dissolution  in  the  interests  of  Home 
Rule,  and  the  an^endment  by  Mr.  Clancy,  who  was 
impatient  to  have  the  dynamitards  released.  The 
Conservative  party  as  a  whole  supported  Mr.  Red- 
mond, but  his  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity of  twenty.  Mr.  Asquith  stood  to  his  guns  in  re- 
lation to  the  dynamitards,  and  the  misguided  patriots 
who  tried  to  open  up  the  path  to  their  country's  inde- 
I)endence  by  blowing  up  the  Tower  and  other  public 
buildings,  will  remain  under  lock  and  key  until  Home 
Rule  is  passed  or  the  prison  doctors  can  conscien- 
tiously certify  that  confinement  is  endangering  their 
lives.  There  are  certain  methods  that  patriots  must 
not  employ.  The  use  of  dynamite  is  not  to  be  for- 
given. 

After  Mr.  Clancy  was  disposed  of,  it 
^'•-  eo/SjU!"''*  *   ^*®  ^^-  Chamberlain's  turn.     This 

gentleman,  who  has  been  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  defending  the  aldermen  of  the  city, — 
an  excess  of  Conservatism  which  led  even  the  Times 
to  shake  its  head  in  mild  surprise, — deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  assert  himself,  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  wing 
of  the  Unionist  party.  He  brought  forward  an 
amendment  condenming  the  government  for  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  introducing  measures 
which  they  could  not  pass,  instead  of  boldly  facing 
the  constitutional  question  which  they  had  raised  by 
their  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain spoke  cleverly,  although  he  overloaded  his  speech 
with  extracts  which  he  did  not  read  impressively.  The 
House  yawned  and  became  restive.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  spoke  both  briefly  and  brill- 
iantly, and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  party  by 
the  way  in  which  he  assailed  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Mr. 
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Asqnith's  speech,  together  with  the  Ck>lche6ter  elec- 
tion and  the  division  on  the  cotton  duties,  has  put 
heart  into  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  bj  a  majority  of  fourteen.  After 
this  amendment  the  debate  on  the  Address  was 
doeored  by  a  majority  of  eight,  and  the  House  of 
Gommons  was  free  to  begin  its  work. 


g^^^f^  The  first  thing  it  did  was  to  debate  the 
and  the  Indian  cotton  duties,  and  this  for  a 
'"^'StftSST**  *™®  seemed  to  endanger  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  government.  Sir  Henry 
James,  as  a  member  for  a  Lancashire  borough, 
brought  forward  a  resolution  condemning  the  gov- 
ernment for  permitting  India  to  tax  Lancashire  cot- 
tons. This  is  a  subject  on  which  all  Lancashire  men 
are  of  one  mind.  It  was  thought  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  Liberal  Lancashire  members  could  be  in- 
duced to  vote  against  the  cotton  duties,  even  if  such 
a  vote  involved  the  upset  of  the  Administration. 
But  when  the  debate  came  on  Mr.  Balfour  was 
absent,  Mr.  Gk)8chen  was  hostile  and  Unionist  after 
Unionist  declared  his  objection  to  subordinating  the 
interests  of  India  to  the  clamor  of  Lancashire.  On 
the  division,  after  a  very  able  speech  from  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  ministry  foxmd  itself,  to  its  own  great 
aetonishment,  with  a  majority  of  195. 


j^  Having  triumphed  over  their  Lancashire 
Sim0tai/tMm  assailants,  they  deemed  it  wise  a  few  days 
Comfenw,  ^^^  ^  throw  a  sopto  Cerberus  by  accept- 
ing Mr.  Everett's  motion  in  favor  of  an  International 
Conference  on  the  currency  question.  In  accepting 
the  resolution  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a  speech 
which  practically  left  the  government  committed  to 
nothing  beyond  assenting  to  the  conference  to  which 
both  Gtomany  and  the  United  States  were  favorable. 
Conferences  may  come  and  conferences  may  go ;  but 
aa  long  as  the  English  government  refuses  to  modify 
its  exclusively  gold  standard,  things  will  probably 
remain  pretty  much  as  they  are  now.  In  the  mean 
time,  bimetidlists  have  scored  an  apparent  success, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  believe  that  victory  is  in 

Bight. 

j^  At  last,  having  liberally  discussed  all  these 
WBtMh  more  or  less  abstract  resolutions,  the  House 
Ohurtk.  ^f  Commons  took  into  consideration  the 
legislative  proposals  of  the  government.  The  first 
submitted  to  it  was  Mr.  Asquith's  bill  for  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Welsh  Church.  Mr.  Asquith 
spoke  with  commendable  brevity,  setting  forth  the 
leading  features  of  the  bill,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  was  discussed  last  year.  Two 
nights  were  devoted  to  discussion,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately read  a  first  time  without  a  division.  The 
next  place  is  given  to  the  Irish  Land  bill,  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  in  charge.  These  will  occupy  all  the 
spare  time  of  the  session.    Welsh  Disestablishment, 


having  had  the  first  place,  will  take  a  back  seat. 
There  is  a  chance  of  getting  the  Irish  Land  bill 
through  if  it  is  cut  and  carved  so  as  to  suit  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  has  intimated  that  he  will  not  be 
too  exacting.  But  chance  of  the  passage  of  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  there  is  none,  notwith- 
standing the  overwhelming  majority  of  Welsh  mem- 
bers in  its  favor. 


T/10  Payment  '^®  government,  after  much  considera- 
0/  tion,  has  decided  not  to  introduce  the 
Menibert,  y^^  ^^^  ^^  payment  of  members  of  Par- 
liament.  The  decision  is  a  wise  one,  but  it  leaves 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  Liberal  party  untouched. 
At  present,  with  Lancashire  Liberal  millowners 
threatening  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  because  of  the 
cotton  duties,  and  with  a  general  stampede  through- 
out the  country  of  well-to-do  Liberals  who  are  scared 
by  what  they  consider  to  be  the  socialistic  extrava- 
gances of  the  Independent  Labor  party,  the  minis- 
ters find  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  presentable 
candidates  who  are  willing  and  able  to  support  them- 
selves in  Parliament.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done;  it  is  true  of  parties  as  of  armies  that  without 
the  shnews  of  war  no  campaign  can  be  prosecuted. 

By  slow  but  sure  degrees  the  British 
FtSSrl^Tltf.    Home  Office  has  graduaDy   converted 

itself  into  a  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Mr.  Asquith  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
this  transformation  by  introducing  a  new  truck  bill 
and  a  new  factory  bill.    The  latter  measure,  which 
is  much  the  most  important,  increases  the  already 
great  power  of  the  Home  Office  over  all  factories  and 
workshops.    Factory  legislation,  of  course,  is  an  old 
story,  but  this  new  bill  for  the  first  time  brings  un- 
der the  Factory   acts  the    laundries,  bakehouses, 
docks,  wharves,  quays,  building  operations  where 
machinery  is   employed,  and   tenement   factories. 
Additional  provisions  are  made  to  secure  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  fresh  air  for  all  workers,  and 
new  and  drastic  powers  are  given  for  the  purposes  of 
securing  an  investigation  into  all  cases  of  accident 
occurring  in  factories  and  workshops.    Mr.  Asquith 
has  not  taken  the  step  it  was  hoped  he  would  in 
raising  the  age  of  half-timers  from  eleven  to  twelve. 
This  omission,  he  explained,  was  not  due  to  any 
objection  to  the  change,  but  he  wished  that  the  bill 
should  pass  without  controversy ;  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  insert  a  clause  that  would  cause  opposition 
from  the  persons  most  concerned.    If,  however,  the 
House  would  force  his  hand,  he  was  only  too  willing 
that  it  should  be  forced.    Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  its  faults  either  of 
omission  or  commission,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  latest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  philanthropic 
state  to  constitute  itself  an  earthly  providence  for 
the  masses  of  the  people. 
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The  London  "^^^  *^*^  political  interest  in  London, 
County  Council  however,  centred,  not  in  Westminster, 
Election.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  constituencies  in  which  the 
future  of  the  London  County  Council  was  to  be  de- 
cided. The  contest  was  very  vigorously  conducted, 
and  it  presented  many  features  of  interest.  The 
Progressives,  who  had  a  majority  of  fifty  at  the  last 
election,  took  as  their  fighting  mottoes,  *'  Progress 
without  Politics,"  and  **  London,C)ne  and  Indivisible." 
The  Moderates  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  party,  with  whom  they  went  forth  to 
battle,  howling  execration  upon  the  Progressives  who 
had  raised  the  rates.  Blue  placards  flamed  on  all 
the  hoardings  announcing  that  the  London  County 
Council  was  spending  £1,000  a  day  of  public  money 
more  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  workmen 
were  adjured  to  vote  against  the  party,  which,  by 
raising  the  rates,  diminished  employment  and  drove 
trade  from  Loudon.  The  efforts  of  the  Moderate- 
Conservative-Unionist  ratepayer  confederacy  were 
materially  aided  by  the  announcement  that  the 
County  Council  woiild  have  to  add  to  its  rate  next 
year.  Great  is  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  ratepayer  in 
both  political  parties;  and  it  was  universally  ex- 
I)ected  that  the  Progressives  would  issue  from  the 
I)oll  with  a  diminished  majority. 

The  Peerage  ^^^^  before  had  SO  many  peers  of  the 
aa  realm  and  scions  of  peers  entered  the  field 
Candidates,  ag  candidates  for  municipal  honors.  The 
Moderates  put  forward  no  fewer  than  thirteen  peers 
and  sons  of  peers,  while  the  Progressives  had  in  the 
field  at  least  five.  This  is  no  doubt  as  it  should  be, 
and  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
the  wealthier  classes  in  American  cities.  Nothing 
can  be  better  for  the  community  at  large  than  that 
the  rich  and  the  poor  sit  side  by  side  in  committee 
and  at  the  council  table.  In  addition  to  the  peers 
who  sought  election  as  London  County  Councillors, 
several  hold  seats  as  Aldermen,  and  to  them  an  ad- 
dition has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth.  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  been  a  candidate 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
County  Councillor  and  Prime  Minister.  In  any  case 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Council  will  mark  its 
sense  of  his  services  by  making  him  an  Alderman. 

The  Result  One  hundred    and    eighteen    Councillors 

^/        were  elected  in  68  constituencies.     Three 

years  ago  London  returned  84  Progressives 

and  34  Moderates.     The  following  figures  show  the 

result  of  the  voting  on  March   2,  as  compared  with 

that  of  1892 : 


Phogressives. 

Moderates. 

Voted.        Elected. 

Vot<-d.           Elected. 

1802 

151,000              M 

190,000                 34 

1895 

: 149,000              59 

.   153,000                 59 

The  Independent  Labor  poll  was  3,000  strong.  The 
changed  result  is  due  entirely  to  the  increase  of  the 
Moderate  poll  by  the  voting  of  20,000  Conservatives 
for  the  Moderates,  in  obedience  to  the  party  whip, 
now  ai>plied  for  the  firbt  time. 


Reports  from  Germany  make  it  evident 
^Je^rmany.   *^*  *^®  Emperor  is  disposed  to  do  almost 

everything  in  his  power  to  restore  entirely 
cordial  relations  with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  sons  of 
the  ex-Chancellor  have  received  conspicuous  marks 
of  imperial  favor,  and  are  in  the  line  of  high  official 
promotion.  The  advice  of  the  aged  statesman  is 
openly  sought  on  important  public  questions,  and  all 
Germany  has  been  full  of  enthusiasm  over  tiie  great 
preparations  for  celebrating  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  the  man  whose  political  and  diplomatic  genins 
erected  the  existing  imperial  fabric.  Questions  of 
economic  policy,  and  the  supreme  question  of  the 
growth  of  the  social  democracy,  are  allowing  Qer- 
man  statesmanship  very  little  peace  or  rest.  The 
new  Chancellor  keeps  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and 
merely  acts  as  an  obedient  mouthpiece  for  his  im- 
perial master. 


The 

Qerman 

Ship-Canal. 


The  German  government  has  issued  its 
polite  invitations  to  all  the  world  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  great  naval  demonstration  in 
honor  of  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal  which  has  now 
been  completed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  great  an  advantage 
this  canal  must  prove,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  commercial  life  but  also  in  the  mobilization 
and  defensive  operations  of  the  German  navy.  Until 
now,  it  has  been  a  long  and  somewhat  dangeroos 


(lERMAN   COAST,  SHOWING   LINE  OF   CANAL. 
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passage  from  Bremen  or  Hambarg  around  the  coast 
of  Denmark  by  way  of  the  Skager  Rack  and  the 
Cattegat  to  the  great  German  ports  of  Kiel,  Lubek, 
Stettin,  and  Dantzig,  on  the  Baltic.  It  is  on  this 
Baltic  coast  that  G^ermany  maintains  her  principal 
shipyards  and  naval  stations,  while  her  chief  com- 
mercial seaports  lie  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  with  a 
clear  access  to  the  Atlantic.  The  new  canal  has 
depth  enoQgh  to  float  the  largest  of  modem  ships, 
and  its  completion  adds  greatly  to  the  security 
of  Germany  from  the  military  and  naval  point 
of  view.  It  is  obvious  that  the  canal  must  be 
utilized  to  an  enormous  extent  for  the  German 
coastwise  trade,  while  ships  bound  to  and  from 
St.  Petersburg  and  other  Baltic  ports  will  seek  the 
new  canal  in  preference  to  the  disagreeable  and 
roundabout  passage  between  Denmark  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.  Students  of  our  American  diplo- 
matic history  will  remember  how,  in  the  old  days  of 
a  great  American  merchant  marine,  our  ships  were 
subjected  to  heavy  tolls  in  passing  throught  the  Cat- 
tegat ;  and  how,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  American 
diplomacy,  we  secured  for  ourselves  and  eventually 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  a  free  right  to  navigate 
those  straits.  The  times  change ;  and  the  Cattegat 
will  be  of  comparatively  little  conmiercial  impor- 
tance to  the  world  at  large  henceforth,  except  as  a 
regulator  of  tolls  on  the  new  canal,  and  as  a  possible 
passage  when  in  time  of  war  the  artificial  short-cut  may 
be  closed.  The  canal  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length. 
It  is  reported  that  the  French  government  will  accept 
the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  G^ermany ,  and 
will  participate  in  the  celebration  in  June  by  sending 
a  formidable  fleet.  England  is  to  be  represented  by 
her  magnificent  Channel  squadron  ;  Russia  of  course 
is  in  position  to  make  a  large  demonstration  ;  and  the 
smaller  powers  in  considerable  numbers  will  be  rep- 
resented. Several  of  our  leading  American  news- 
papers have  severely  criticised  Secretary  Herbert  for 
his  announced  decision  to  send  only  three  ships,  two 
of  which  are  among  the  smallest  of  our  naval  craft. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  con- 
spicuously in  European  waters  at  least  a  half  dozen 
of  the  best  specimens  of  our  recent  naval  architecture, 
would  enhance  our  national  standing  and  make  an 
impression  likely  in  various  indirect  ways  to  be  valua- 
ble to  the  country.  The  administration,  however,  is 
apparently  of  the  opinion  that  the  disturbances  in 
Cuba  and  Venezuela  render  it  desirable  that  our  best 
vessels  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  duties  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed. 

The  news  from  Cuba  concerning  the  revo- 
/?'/!jr"'  lutionary  outbreak  of  the  patriots  who 
**^  '^'  are  working  for  the  independence  of  the 
island,  has  from  the  start  been  of  a  very  conflicting 
character.  There  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  anything  well  concerted  in  this  particular 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  nor  does  the 
time  seem  to  have  been  opportunely  chosen.  Cuba's 
one  great  struggle  for  independence,  which  began 


nearly  two  decades  ago.  and  was  not  suppressed  for 
several  years,  was  a  serious  affair  that  tested  pretty 
completely  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  patriots. 
That  brave  but  fruitless  revolution  made  it  reason- 
ably clear  that  imder  no  ordinary  circumstances 
coidd  Cuba  successfully  assert  herself  against  the 
mother  country.  On  many  accounts  it  has  been  un- 
fortunate that  Cuba  did  not  shake  off  European 
domination  in  the  period  early  in  this  century,  when 
the  Spanish-speadsing  provinces  of  the  American  main- 
land secured  their  independence  and  adopted  re- 
publican constitutions  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Cubans  as  a  colonial  race  have  not  de- 
veloped sufficient  power  to  attain  their  independence 
without  the  more  or  less  active  assistance  of  some 
other  nation.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  an- 
nex Cuba ;  and  our  chief  interests  lie  in  the  direction 
of  as  favorable  commercial  relations  as  Spain  can  be 
induced  to  let  us  have  with  the  great  island,  which 
naturally  belongs  to  our  commercial  zone.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  not  improbable  that  Cuba's  position, 
as  altogether  tributary  in  commercial  affairs  to  the 
United  States,  may  lead  to  political  connections ;  but 
that  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Particular  attention  was  attracted  to 
^*'' I'no/Jint!^      affairs  in  Cuba  by  a  grave   incident 

which  occurred  on  the  8th  day  of 
March.  The  American  steamer  Alliatica  regularly 
plying  between  New  York  and  Colon,  was  on  her  re- 
turn journey  by  the  usual  route  which  lies  between 
Haiti  and  Cuba,  when  a  few  miles  from  Cuba's  east- 
em  coast,  she  was  pursued  and  fired  upon  with  solid 
shot  by  a  Spanish  warship.  The  Allianca'a  captain  de- 
clined to  stop  and  permit  the  Spanish  ship  to  overhaul 
his  vessel  and  outsteamed  the  aggressor.  The  Spanish 
commander  was  probably  acting  under  instructions 
to  exercise  especial  vigilance  against  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag,  in  order  to  intercept  any  guns  or 
other  munitions  that  might  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  aid  of  the  Cuban  rebels.  But  Spanish 
vigilance  must  avoid  mistakes  of  this  character.  The 
system  by  which  European  powers  are  permitted  to 
hold  as  their  colonial  dependencies  the  islands  that 
lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  system  for  which  the  American  people  entertain  a 
very  deep  respect.  Spain's  claims  upon  Cuba,  for  ex- 
ample, are  from  our  point  of  view  entirely  different 
from  Spain's  claims  upon  her  own  home  soil.  It  is 
not  proper  that  the  United  States  should  be  put  to 
the  shghtest  degree  of  inconvenience  in  order  that 
Spain  may  by  brute  force  maintain  her  hold  upon  an 
island  adjacent  to  our  coast,  all  of  whose  natural 
interests  and  affiliations  are  with  America  and  not 
with  Europe.  Our  commerce  with  Cuba  has  been 
most  seriously  interfered  with  in  times  past  by  Spain's 
jealousy  and  tyranny.  It  is  quite  time  that  we 
should  inform  Spain  that  her  warships  may  not  with 
impunity  lark  in  American  waters  and  tire  upon  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  If  Cuba  should  within  the  next  dec- 
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ade  or  two  develop  a  fairly  efficient  provincial  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  entirely  proper  at  any  time 
for  that  government  to  declare  independence.  The 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  Ceniral  and  South 
American  republics  would  then  be  justified  in  accord- 
ing prompt  recognition  to  Cuba  as  an  independent 
government,  and  in  notifying  Spain  that  they  would 
permit  no  European  attacks  to  be  made  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  any  American  republic  which  had 
been  thus  recognized  by  the  other  American  govern- 
ments. Thus  far,  however,  Spain  has  i)erceived  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  Cubans  to  exercise  anything 
like  provincial  home  rule.  The  whole  Spanish  policy 
has  been  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  Cuban 
progress  and  development,  because  such  progress 
would  lead  inevitably  to  withdrawal  from  the  Spanish 
connection. 


Photo  by  Ben. 


HON.  M.  W.  RANSOM, 
Minister  to  Mexico. 


The  mission  to  Mexico  has  been  filled  by 
Theltexlean  the  apxx)intment  of  ex-Senator  Ransom,  of 

North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Pusey  Gray,  of  Indi- 
ana. The  marks  of  courtesy  and  respect  shown  by 
the  Mexican  government  and  people  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Gray*s  lamented  death,  have  strengthened  the 
dose  ties  of  amity  that  were  already  existing  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  republic  adjoining  us  on 
the  Qouth.     Senator  Ransom  is  a  gentleman  of  great 


experience  in  public  life  and  of  excellent  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  his  appointment  gives  assurance 
that  this  country  will  be  worthily  represented  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  through  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's term. 


Chmeney  I*  i*  »  relief  to  be  assured  that  the  Hawaiian 
in  government  has  chosen  to  exercise  clemency 
"'""  '•  toward  the  leaders  of  the  recent  conspiracy, 
and  that  none  of  the  death  sentences  will  be  executed. 
The  methods  which  the  plotters  had  proposed  to  em- 
pley,— dynamite  being  among  them,— have  shown 
plainly  enough  that  they  were  entirely  prepared  to 
assassinate  President  Dole  and  all  the  high  officials  of 
the  government  if  necessary  to  secure  their  desperate 
cause.  Under  these  circumstances  they  were  not 
entitled  to  any  sympathy ;  and  the  death  penalty 
would  have  been  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  all  nations.  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear 
that  extreme  measures  of  punishment  would  have 
promoted  the  good  order  of  the  islands,  or  strength- 
ened in  any  wise  the  hands  of  the  existing  authori- 
ties. The  principal  result  of  the  revolution  has  beai 
the  adoption  of  the  annexation  policy  by  all  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  ex-queen.  As  matters 
stand,  everybody  in  the  islands  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  the 
only  permanent  and  satisfactory  solution  that  can  be 
found  for  the  political  and  commercial  difficulties 
which  encompass  Hawaii.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  some  enterprising  newspaper  to  correspond  with 
the  gentlemen  who  will  sit  in  tiie  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  ascertain  their  views.  Unless  we  are 
much  mistaken  there  will  be  a  decisive  majority  in 
both  houses  in  favor  of  the  annexation  policy.  Nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  op- 
pose it  under  the  altered  conditions  which  now  exist 

Nothing  is  so  worthy  of  record  and  note  this 
p*^/'*    ™^*^^^   ^  *^®   marvelous   development  of 

Japanese  prestige.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  gone 
to  Japan  with  absolute  authority  from  the  Elmperor 
of  China  to  assent  to  any  terms  of  peace  that  Japan 
may  dictate.  The  end  of  the  war  is,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  days  or  weeks.  The  American  ministers 
in  China  and  Japan  have  been  the  agents  through 
whom  the  preliminary  peace  negotiations  of  the  two 
warring  countries  have  been  conducted.  It  will 
justly  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  that  of  our  ministers  personally,  if  a  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  war  should  have  oome  about 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  th^s  country.  Mean- 
while the  Japanese  Parliament  has  unanimously 
voted  large  new  loans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  the  march  toward  Pekin  has  not  been  checked. 
A  huge  money  indemnity  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
China;  the  Japanese  must  be  permitted  to  occupy 
Port  Arthur  and  one  or  two  other  fortified  positions ; 
Corea's  entire  emancipation  from  China's  suzerainty 
must  be  conceded  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Japan 
may  ask  for  a  cession  of  the  island  of  Formosa  or  for 
some  other  territorial  consideration.      But  it  is  not 
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chiefly  the  qnestion  of  Japan's  gains  by  virtne  of 
concessions  from  China  that  g^ves  the  European 
powers  a  feeling  of  concern.  It  is,  rather,  the  very 
probable  emergence  of  Japan  as  a  keen  commercial 
rival  that  England  and  Germany  begin  to  dread. 
The  Japanese  are  already  entering  upon  the  policy  of  a 
rapid  development  of  steamship  lines,  and  their 
government  is  encouraging  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  invade  foreign  markets  with  an  aggressive- 
ness never  attempted  before.  The  Japanese  have 
not  only  learned  to  use  modem  machinery  in  manu- 
factnres,  but  they  have  also  learned  to  make  the 
machinery  themselves  ;  and  by  reason  of  their  cheap 
labor  they  can  produce  at  lower  cost  than  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Japanese  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  British  and 
€(ennan  shipbuilders  for  their  beet  pieces  of  naval 
construction,  but  can  build  fine  vessels  of  their  own. 
And  they  claim  that  they  can  build  them  more 
cheaply  in  Japan  than  any  European  shipyards.  If 
this  is  true,  why  should  not  Japan  begin  to  play  a 
great  rdle  on  the  seas  wil^  her  commercial  marine? 
She  has  already  begun  to  offer  her  cotton  cloths  in 
India  by  the  side  of  Manchester's  goods  at  about  half 
the  price.  We  shall  see  some  very  wonderful  results 
flowing  from  Japan's  awakening,  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  look  on  at  the  world's  great  drama  for 
another  decade. 


THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  RAWLIN80N. 


THE  ULTB  PROFESSOR  JOHN  STUART  BLACOE. 


Btaekh  "^^^  great  British  scholars  and  men  of 
and  salutary  influence  throughout  the  English- 
Bamilnwm.  gp^aking  world  are  named  in  this  month's 
obituary  list.  Edinburgh's  venerable  scholar  and 
most  far-famed  personality,  Professor  Blackie,  has 
passed  away  full  of  years  and  honors.  He  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  85.  It  is  only  two  years  since  he 
gave  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  his 
oinnions  about  the  best  way  to  get  a  xnractical  knowl- 
edge of  modem  languages.  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson 
was  a  man  of  the  type  to  which  England  owes  its 
greatness.  So  long  as  our  kinsfolk  in  the  home  island 
can  keep  on  sending  out  young  men  of  the  Raw- 
linson type,  England  will  hold  subject  races  under 
a  benignant  sway  and  wield  the  sceptre  of 
empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Rawlin- 
son won  his  first  fame  while  still  a  young  English 
soldier  in  India,  by  extraordinary  feats  of  valor  in 
1888.  Afterward  he  was  in  Persia  for  some  years, 
where  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  military  reorgan- 
ization of  that  country,  and  where  he  was  enabled 
to  make  his  immortal  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  new  philological  and 
archsBological  science  of  Assyriology  has  grown  out 
of  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Rawlinson.  Still  later 
he  was  in  the  British  civil  service  in  India,  and  then 
for  some  years  British  minister  to  Persia,  having 
meanwhile  received  the  military  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral. Afterward  he  returned  to  England  and  served 
in  Parliament,  maintaining  his  interest  in  archseo- 
logical   subjects   and   writing   notable    books   and 
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learned  papers.  His  brother,  Professor  George  Raw- 
linson,  was  still  more  eminent  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
as  an  historical  scholar.  It  is  through  such  men  as 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  that  England  has  built  up  and 
continues  to  hold  and  administer  her  great  East  In- 
dian empire. 


Frederick 
Douglass, 


The  death  of  Frederick  Douglass  leaves 
little  to  be  said.  It  has  come  in  the  fullness 
of  time  at  the  end  of  a  rounded  and  noble 
career,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  which  had  won  com- 
plete approval  everywhere.  Mr.  Douglass  was  one 
of  the  group  of  great  American  platform  orators  and 
reform  leaders  of  the  period  when  Phillips,  Garrison, 
Beecher  and  the  other  giants  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  were  at  the  height  of  their  work  and  fame. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  a  slave  lent  something  of 
the  same  peculiar  power  to  his  impassioned  appeals 
against  slavery  that  John  B.  Gough's  tempei*ance 
addresses  gained  from  his  own  confessions  of  former 
subjection  to  the  slavery  of  drink .  Mr.  Douglass  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  the  workers 
for  woman  suffrage  ;  and  he  and  Susan  B.  Anthony 
might  well  be  said  to  represent  the  historic  link  be- 
tween the  anti-slavery  and  the  suffrage  movements. 
Mr.  Douglass  had  been  honored  by  the  United  States 
government  with  several  positions  of  dignity  and 
emolument,  and  had  in  every  capacity,  private  and 
public,  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Throughout  his  long  career  he  remained  the  constant 
anl  solicitous  friend  of  the  negro  race  in  America, 
and  his  advice  was  almost  invariably  wholesome  and 
shrewd.  He  was  far  more  desirous  to  see  the  negro 
advance  in  education,  moral  strength,  industrial 
capacity  and  the  accumulation  of  property  than  in 
political  directions. 


The 
Woman's 
Council. 


Mr.  Douglass  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  opening  sessions  of  the  Woman's 
National  Council  at  Washington,  and  his 
sudden  death  occuiTed  while  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
others  of  his  old-time  friends  were  still  in  Washing- 
ton as  leading  members  of  the  conclave  of  American 
women.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  assemblage  of 
cultivated  and  earnest  women  was  ever  held  than  this 
great  gathering  at  the  national  capital.  Its  sessions 
were  illustrative  of  several  extremely  interesting 
facts.  The  one  impression  most  deeply  produced, 
perhaps,  was  the  novel  but  entirely  sound  impression 
that  it  is  the  women  rather  than  the  men  of  the 
United  States  who  are  manifesting  the  keenest  activ- 
ity, the  deejiest  solicitude,  and  the  best  intelligence 
in  such  spheres  of  our  organized  social  life  as  those 
that  pertain  to  education,  philanthropy,  religion 
applied  to  practical  affairs,  and  domestic  life  as  a 
science  and  a  practical  art. 

Public  Women  in  the   United  States  may 

Influence  of  within  a  few  years  find  the  ballot  and 
American  Women,  ^^le  political  sphere  added  to  their 
present  range  of  duties.  But  whether  they  partici- 
pate directly  in  politics  or  not,  it  ought  to  be  per- 


THE  LATE  FREDERICK   DOUGLASS. 

fectly  evident  that  social  and  political  influence  is 
everywhere  measured  by  intelligence,  attention,  sym- 
pathy and  character.  It  hapx)ens  that  American 
women  have  more  time  to  read,  think  and  concern 
themselves  about  the  education  of  children  and  the 
best  welfare  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live 
than  American  men  ;  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
the  American  women  are  entering  into  a  constantly 
increasing  exercise  of  dominant  influetce.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  American  women,  unlike 
their  sisters  in  England,  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  accomplish  quite  as  much  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  the  salvation  of  the  state, 
without  the  >)allot  as  with  it.  But,  let  us  add,  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  that  lies  in  the  early  future 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  American  women  in  prac- 
tical influence  must  of  necessity  put  the  whole  respon- 
sibility in  their  own  hands  for  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  or  will  not  choose  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise.  It  will  come  to  be  understood 
that  if  men  alone  do  the  voting,  it  will  be  for  the 
sole  reason  that  women  prefer  to  have  it  so.  It  will 
also  be  understood  that  men  are  voting  in  the 
capacity  of  those  who  do  an  errand,  or  exercise  a 
minor  trust  on  good  behavior.  Whether  the  move- 
ment for  woman  suffrage  is  gaining  or  losing,  is 
difficult  to  judge.     The  lower  house  of  the  New  York 
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legislature  has  this  season  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  submission  to  the  voters  of  an  amendment 
striking  the  word  **  male  "  out  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state;  but  it  is  not  considered  probable  that  the 
amendment  will  actually  reach  the  stage  of  submis- 
sion. The  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  by  a  large  majority  refused  to  admit 
women  to  the  municipal  suffrage.  The  lower  house 
of  the  Maine  legislature,  however,  has  g^ven  a  good 
majority  in  favor  of  this  same  proposition. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  cavil  at  our 
o^f^,  American  university  life  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  found  some  excuse  for  their 
sneers  and  criticisms  in  certain  extreme  manifesta- 
tions of  the  athletic  tendency.  But  to  imagine  that 
our  colleges  have  reached  a  stage  where  athletics  is 
the  only  absorbing  pursuit  of  the  student  body,  is  to 
avoid  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  As  against  the 
interest  in  athletics,  there  may  be  adduced  the  gen- 
tdne  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  public  questions,  for 
college  journalism,  and  i)articularly  for  competitive 
debating,  that  may  now  be  found  in  a  large  number 
of  the  best  institutions.  The  Western  colleges  and 
universities  have  always  been  partictilarly  devoted  to 
the  development  of  oratorical  talent  and  facility  in 
debate.  Intercollegiate  oratorical  contests  in  ,the 
Western  states  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  careers  ^f  hosts  of  young  men.  Recent 
Ck>ngreeses  have  had  among  their  brightest  speakers 
several  Western  gentlemen  who  won  their  first  spurs 
as  prize  orators  in  the  intercollegiate  contests.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  such  brilliant  exemplars  of  oratory 
as  Mr.  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  Mr.  La  FoUette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska.  A  great  number 
of  others,  who  have  come  easily  to  the  forefront  in 
the  Western  state  legislatures  and  in  high  state  of- 
fices, could  easily  be  named. 

Tk€  Wiaconain  "^^  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
Uiiiwraity  f amous  for  its  devotion  to  that  particu- 
o^^f^'-  lar  form  of  college  speaking  known  as 
the  debate.  The  best  speakers  in  the  institution  are 
grouped  in  strong  literary  societies,  and  /nee  a  year 
a  great  debate  is  held  between  the  champions  of  two 
societies,  ujwn  some  carefully  selected  question  of 
genuine  public  imjwrtance.  The  speakers  chosen  for 
this  debate  take  a  year's  time  for  preparation,  and 
they  go  about  their  task  with  most  coiAmendable 
thoroughness.  This  year  their  topic  of  debate  had 
to  do  with  our  present  banking  system  and  independ- 
ent treasury,  as  against  a  proposed  great  national 
bank  with  branches  in  the  principal  cities,  this  bank 
to  be  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  and  to  have 
sole  ix)wer  to  issue  bank  notes.  There  were  three 
speakers  on  each  side.  The  issue  of  the  jEgis  (the 
college  Journal  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin)  for 
March  8  contains  a  full  report  of  the  debate,  together 
with  a  number  of  remarkably  interesting  and  orig- 
inal charts ;  and  it  constitutes  a  veritable  storehouse 


of  farts  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  our  banking 
and  currency  system.  The  debaters  have  added  a 
classified  bibliography  which  is  not  only  an  evidence 
of  the  maturity  and  thoroughness  of  their  investigation 
but  which  also  has  much  value  quite  apart  from  its 
relation  to  their  debate.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  college  students  carry  their  ath- 
letic contests  is  chiefly  an  indication  of  their  splen- 
did vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  young  men  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  show  precisely  that  same 
quality  of  unabated  ardor  in  their  long  and  rigorous 
training  for  the  annual  debates.  Last  year  they  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  national  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  American  railroads,  in  1893  their  debate 
was  upon  municipal  operation  of  lighting  works  and 
street  railways.  In  1893  they  discussed  the  expedi- 
ency of  international  bimetallism.  In  1891  their  topic 
was  the  desirability  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
migration for  a  definite  period.  In  1890  they  argued 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  be  so  modified  as  to  put  us 
upon  a  purely  revenue  basis  by  the  year  1900.  These 
annual  debates  have  been  going  on  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  for  about  twenty-five  years.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  them  would  testify  that  the  reading 
and  study  which  they  undertook  in  connection  with 
preparation  for  the  debate  of  their  particular  year 
was  the  most  valuable  and  formative  thing  in  their 
college  education. 

The  Cornell-  ^*  ^^  ^^^  become  the  custom  for  Ck>r- 
Pennayiuania  nell  University  and  the  University  of 
Debata.  Pennsylvania  to  meet  in  joint  debate 
once  a  year.  This  year's  debate  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Philadelphia,  March  8,  before 
an  inspiring  audience  which  packed  that  vast  audi- 
torium to  the  last  row  of  seats  in  the  topmost  gallery. 
The  question  debated  was  the  advantage  of  the 
elimination  of  the  element  of  private  profits  as  a 
means  of  restricting  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  three  speakers  from  Cornell  advocated  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  the  Scandinavian 
or  Gk)thenburg  system,  modified  to  meet  American 
conditions.  The  Pennsylvania  speakers  opposed  the 
innovation.  The  debate  was  conducted  with  remark- 
able ability  on  both  sides,  and  the  publication  of  the 
six  main  speeches  (together  with  the  six  short  re- 
butting speeches)  in  pamphlet  or  booklet  form  would 
add  a  very  convenient  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  a  timely  question.  The  great  enthusiasm 
that  attended  this  debate  was  quite  as  significant  as 
the  excellence  of  the  arguments  and  of  their  presenta- 
tion. Harvard,  having  repeatedly  debated  with  Yale, 
will  this  year  meet  Princeton  for  the  first  time.  Yale 
and  Princeton  have  in  similar  manner  arranged  for 
annual  joint  debates,  and  this  year's  contest  is  soon 
to  occur.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  anxiety  on 
the  score  that  physical  culture  may  get  the  better  of 
intellectual  pursuits  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 

\WWi    __^ 
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BEADING  THE  WILL. 

A  few  legacies  left  by  the  defimct  OongresB. 

Prom  Harper'a  Weekly  (New  York). 


HELP! 
Prom  Texas  Siftings  (New  York). 


N^^**- 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

Will  the  next  Ck)ngres8  awaken  her  ? 

From  Judge  (New  York). 


i^:^ 


BE^GILDINQ    THE    GOLDEN    EAGLE.    (United  Stateb  Loak,  Pbbbuabt,  1805). 
John  Bull  (Painter  and  Decorator)  :    *'  Always  ready  to  oblige  so  good  a  Customer  !  ^* 
Bbotheb  Jonathan  :   *'  Guess  this  time  the  Obligation  's  mutual  I  "—From  Punch  (London). 


THAT'S  YOUR  SORT 

Franck  :  *'  Oh.  my  dear.  l*ve  had  such  a  bother  with  my  servants 
—nothing  but  chopping  and  changing.'' 

BRiT4VvaA  :  **  Yes,  dear,  tnd  I'm  going  to  make  a  change,  too— 
send  off  all  these  I've  got  now  and  have  back  the  old  ones.''— From 
Judy  (London). 


»» FEE  !  FI  !  I  FO  !  :  !  FUM  !  1 1  1  " 

Observe  the  luckless  Londoners  seeking  to  escape  the  fgnming 
hand  of  the  Greedy  G  ant,  the  London  Oounty  CV>uncir.— From 
IJka  Joko  (London). 


It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camera  back.— From  the  A  modem  Atlas  frroaninfir  trader  a  world  of  free  competitJon. 

Melbourne  Punch  (London).  —From  the  NationcU  Advocate  (N.  S.  W). 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


MR.  TORY  BALFOUR  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  MR.  CAT8PAW  REDMOND  REACHES  FORTH  FOR  POLITICAL  CHESTNUTS. 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Febmaxy  18.-  Congnas :  The  Senate  discusses  the 
financial  situation,  and  passes  the  Agricultural  bill ;  the 
House  passes  bills  fixing  the  minimum  pension  of  Mexi- 
can and  Indian  war  veterans  at  $12  a  month,  equalizing 
the  pay  and  duties  of  steamboat  inspectors,  and  granting 
Mount  Vernon  Barracks  to  the  State  of  Alabanm. . .  .The 
Alabama  Legislature  adjourns The  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men meets  in  New  York  City The  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  George  Peabody  is  celebrated  in  Massa- 

chnsetts The  National  Council  of  Women  meets  in 

triennial   convention  at  Washington,  D.  C Electrical 

workers  in  the  building  business  in  New  York  City  strike 
for  an  eight-hour  day....  Six  miners  are  killed  and  four 

fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  near  Pottsville,  Pa The 

British  House  of  Commons  rejects  Mr.  Chamberlain^s 
amendment  to  the  reply  to  the  Qneen's  speech  by  a  ma- 
jority of  14. 

February  19.— Congress :  The  Senate  debates  the  Jones 
(Ark )  Free  Silver  bill  without  reaching  a  vote  ;  the 
House  agrees  to  a  conference  on  the  Agricultural  bill  — 
Charles  F.  Warwick  (Rep.)  is  elected  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia over  ex-Gov.  Pattison  (Dem )  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  60,0(X)....The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Edacational  Association  opens  its  annual 
convention  in  Cleveland. . .  .The  fourth  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C — The  Nor- 
wegian Storthing  is  opened  by  King  Oscar  with  a  speech 

from  the  throne Thirty  students,  while  skating  at 

Moscow,  are  drowned  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice. 

February  30.— Congress  :  The  Senate  considers  the 
Indian  bill ;  the  House  passes  the  Naval  bill . . .  .Subscrii>- 
tions  largely  exceed  the  amount  of  the  new  U.  S.  4  per 
cent  bond  issue  both  in  New  York  and  London  ;  the  suc- 

oefis  of  the  loan  is  regarded  as  phenomenal Whiskey 

Trust  receivers  and  distillers  agree  to  advance  the  price 

of  spirits Royal  United  Service  Institution  opened,  at 

Whitehall,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales The  Japanese  Gk>v- 

emment  asks  Parliament  for  a  fresh  credit  of  100,000,000 
yen  on  account  of  war  material The  Carman  Reich- 
stag passes  a  resolution  repealing  the  anti-Jesuit  laws. 

February  21.— Congress  :  The  Senate  further  considers 
the  Indian  bill ;  the  House  refuses  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate's Hawaiian  cable  amendment  to  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  bill.... Michigan  Republicans  nominate  Judge 
J.  B.  Moore  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  strike  in  sympathy  with  electrical  workers  in  New 

York  City  causes  stoppage  of  work  on  many  buildings 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Henry  James' 
motion  relative  to  Indian  cotton  duties  is  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  304  to  109 — Six  Paris  journalists  are  convicted  of 
blackmail  — New  T  bacco  Tax  bill  introduced  in  Ger- 
man Reichstag — The  Chinese  make  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack on  Hai-Cheng,  leaving  100  dead  on  the  field  ;  the 
Japanese  lone  6  killed. 

February  23. — Cong^ress  :  The  Senate  continues  discus- 
sion of  the  Indian  bill ;  the  House  considers  the  General 
Deficiency  bill,  and  passes  several  private  pension  bills. 
....  Washington's  Birthday  is  generally  observed  in  the 
United  States  . .  .The  West  Virginia  Legislature  adjourns 


sine  die The  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  adopt  a 

resolution  supporting  the  gold  standard. 

February  23.— Congress :  The  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
bill,  and  defeats  an  attempt  to  take  up  the  Railroad  Pool- 
ing bill ;  the  House  continues  discussion  of  the  General 

Deficiency  bill George  W.  McBride  is  chosen  U.  S. 

Senator  from  Oregon  to  succeed  Senator  Dolph,  after  a 

deadlock  lasting  one  month The  President  appoints 

Se^iator  Ransom,  of  North  Carolina,  Minister  to  Mexico. 
— Emperor  William  speaks  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Brandenburg  Diet. 

February  24.— The  jury  acquits  C^i>tain  Howgate,  on 
trial  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  embezzlement  of  Govern- 
ment funds  while  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Service The 

importation  of  American  cattle  into  France  is  prohibited. 
— In  a  battle  near  Ta-Ping-Shan,  the  Chinese  are  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  200  men  ;  the  Japanese  loss  is  20 
killed  and  250  wounded. 

February  25.— Congress :  The  Senate  disposes  of  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gorman's 
amendment  providing  for  8  per  cent,  treasury  debt  certifi- 
cates ;  the  House  passes  the  General  Deficiency  bill  with- 
out the  Senate's  provision  for  the  payment  of  $425,000  as 
awards  for  damages  to  sealers. . .  .The  funeral  services  of 
Frederick  Douglass  are  held  in  Washington,'  D.  C. . .  .The 
Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  bill  is  introduced  in  the 

British  House  of  Commons In  the  German  Reichstag 

a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  Federal  States  is  introduced. 
. . .  .Insurgent  Bedouins  capture  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  of  Muscat  in  sontheastem  Arabia. 

February  26.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  providing  for  the  i>ayment  of 
full  bounties  on  domestic  sugars  produced  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  181M,  and  partial  boimties  on 
this  year's  crop  ;  the  House  passes  a  bill  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  between  common  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees ..The  National  Dairy  Association  meets  at 
Washington,  DC Rain  falls  throughout  the  drought- 
stricken  counties  of  Nebraska Fire  destroys  the  cupola 

of  the  Brookl>Ti  (N.  Y.)  City  Hall  ...The  British  House 
of  Commons  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  an  international 
monetary  conference — The  Elbe  inquest  is  resumed  at 
Lowestoft,  Eng. 

February  27.— Congress :  Mr.  Gk>rman  withdraws  his 
amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  providing  for  treas- 
ury certificates ;  the  House  passes  several  unimportant 
bills  . . .Postmaster-General  Bissell  resigns. . . . An  explo- 
sion in  a  New  Mexico  coal  mine  kills  24  miners The 

provinces  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Matanzas,  Chiba,  are 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  war — Fire  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 

destroys  property  valued  at  $1,000,000 Sir  Hercules 

Robinson  appointed  Ctovemor  of  Cape  Colony,  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  Henry  Loch The  Khedive  reviews  the  En- 
glish Army  of  Occupation  in  Egypt The  French  Cabi- 
net approves  a  bill  forbidding  strikes  by  the  employees 

in  arsenals  and  on  state  railways In  the  Reichstag, 

the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Dictatorship  paragraph 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  adopted 

February  28.— Congress  :  The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry 
Civil  and  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  bills  ;  the 
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THE  REy/ElV  OF  REyiEU'S. 


HonBe  a  second  time  rejects  the  Hawaiian  cable  amend- 
ment to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  bill . . .  Retirement 

of  Bear  Admiral  James  H.  Greer,  U.  S.  N The  New 

Mexico  Legislature  adjourns  ...Michigan  Democrats 
adopt  a  free  silYfiT  resolution. . .  .President  Cleveland  ap- 
points the  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson  Postmaster-General .... 
France  insists  on  indemnity  from  San  Domingo  for 
alleged  wrongs.... The  Japanese  are  again  victorious  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hai-Cheng  ;  their  loss  is  10  killed  and  82 
wounded,  while  the  Chinese  leave  150  dead  on  the  field. . . . 
A  wreck  on  the  Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico  causes 
the  death  of  65  persons  and  the  wounding  of  40  others. . . . 
Prince  Lobanoff  appointed  Minister  for  Russian  Foreign 
Affairs  in  succession  to  the  late  M.  de  Giers. 

March  1.— Congress :  The  Senate  passes  the  General 
Deficiency  bill ;  the  House  x>a8ses  bills  authorizing  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  England,  Russia  and  Japan 
for  protection  of  seals,  and  to  suppress  traffic  in  lottery 
tickets. . .  .The  cruiser  Montgomery  sails  from  Mobile  for 
Truxillo,  Honduras,  on  a  secret  mission. . .  .Four  new  tene- 
ment houses  in  New  York  City  collapse  and  many  work- 
men are  seriously  injured. . .  .The  engineer  and  fireman  of 
a  Reading  train  are  killed  in  a  collision  at  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
and  several  passengers  are  injured A  legislative  inves- 
tigating committee  reports  gross  corruption  and  misman- 
agement in  the  affairs  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College. . .  .The German  Reichstag  approves  the  apropria- 
tion  for  the  four  new  cruisers. 

March  3.— Congress  :  Conference  reports  on  appropria- 
tion bills  are  presented  in  each  branch ;  the  Senate  passes 
the  Navy  bill ;  the  House  iMtsses  many  unimportant  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. . .  .The  IT.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment orders  the  cruiser  Alert  to  proceed  to  Panama  to 
protect  American  interests  there.... Bondholders  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  begin  suit  in  Philadel- 
phia to  foreclose  the  general  mortgage  on  the  road.... 
The  London  County  Council  election  results  in  the  re- 
turn of  59  Moderate  members  and  59  Progressives.... 
Pope  Leo  XTTT  celebrates  the  seventeenth  anniversary 
of  his  coronation  and  the  eighty-fifth  of  his  birth. 

March  8.— Congress:  The  Senate  recedes  from  the 
Hawaiian  cable  amendment  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular bill ;  the  House  agrees  to  the  Sundry  Civil  and 
Indian  bills  as  changed  by  the  conference  committees. . . . 
The  steamer  Venetian^  bound  for  LoLdon  and  stranded 
in  Boston  harbor,  is  lost  with  cargo  ;  the  total  valuation 
is  placed  at  $500,000.... Fire  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  destroys 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000. 

March  4.— Congress:  The  last  session  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  ends  at  noon,  after  the  passage  and  approval 
by  the  President  of  all  the  appropriation  bills,  the  bill  to 
suppress  the  lottery  traffic,  and  other  It^ss  important 
measures;  Senators  Teller  (Col.),  Jones  (Ark.)  and  Daniel 
(Va.)  and  Representatives  Crisp  (Ga.),  Culberson  (Texas) 
and  Hitt  (111.)  are  appointed  delegates  to  the  proposed 

international  monetary  conference The  Utah  ConsHtu- 

tional  Convention  meets  at  Salt  Lake.... The  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  decides  that  an  American  patent  expires 
with  the  expiration  of  a  foreign  patent  previously  granted 
on  the  same  invention . . .  .The  Irish  Land  bill  is  introduced 

in  the  British  House  of  Commons The  insurgents  in 

Jaguey  Grande,  Cuba,  surrender — The  Japanese  army 
under  Gen.  Nodzu  captures  the  city  of  New-Chwang  ;  the 
street  fighting  is  desperate;  the  Chinese  lose  more  than 
1,800  killed,  600  prisoners,  18  guns,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  small  arms  and  ammtmition ;  the  Japanese  loss  is  some- 
thing over  200  killed  and  wounded. 


March  5.— The  American  Bimetallic  party  isBoes  an  ad- 
drees  to  the  people.... President  Cleveland  starts  on  a 

hunting  trip  to  North   Carolina Republicans  cany 

most  of  the  town  elections  in  New  York  State An  ex- 
plosion of  natural  gas  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  destroys  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $400,000. . .  Li  Himg  Chang  starts  for 
Japan  to  begin  negotiations  for  peace.... Cuban  in- 
surgents are  disper^  in  the  provinces  of  Scmta  Clara  and 
Santiago. 

March  6.— Secretary  Herbert  orders  the  Raleigh  and 
Atlanta  to  Colombia  to  protect  American  interests.... 
Governor  Morton  signs  the  bill  permitting  the  people  of 
New  York  State  to  vote  at  the  next  election  on  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $9,000^000  for  canal 

improvement The  Pittsburg  coal  miners  strike  for  a 

rate  of  69  cents  a  ton.... Captain-General  Calleja  de- 
mands, through  his  home  6k>vemment,  the  recall  of  the 
United  States  Consul-General  at  Havana ;  the  Spanish 
Cabinet  agrees  to  support  the  demand  . . .  The  Czar  for> 
bids  the  use  of  the  knout  in  punishing  peasants.... As- 
other  band  of  Cuban  insurgents  is  dispersed. 

March  7.— The  Idaho  Legislature  re-elects  Senator  Geo. 
L.  Shoup,  after  a  deadlock  lasting  two  months;  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  adjourns Argument  on  the  constitn- 

tfonality  of  the  income  tax  is  begun  before  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court Governor  Werts,  of  New  Jersey, 

vetoes  the  elective  judiciary  bill — The  AiUa  defeats  the 
Britannia  in  a  race  at  Cannes — The  British  House  of 
Conmions  discusses  the  Bering  Sea  sealers*  claims. 

March  8.— The  sinking  of  a  steamboat  in  the  Ohio  Birer 
at  Cincinnati  causes  the  loss  of  nine  lives. . .  .The  Indiana 
Senate  passes  the  Nicholson  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  measure  now  goes  to  the  Governor; 
the  Kansas  Legislature  adjourns The  Spanish  Cham- 
ber grants  unlimited  credit  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing the  Cuban  revolt The  German  Reichstag,  in  com- 
mittee, rejects  the  paragraphs  of  the  Anti-Revolntioa 
bill  imposing  a  penalty  for  public  attacks  upon  rdigion, 
the  monarchy,  the  marriage  system  and  the  right  to  hold 
property.... The  American  mail  steamship  Allianca  is 
fired  on  by  a  Spanish  gunboat  off  the  east  end  of  Cuba. 
. . .  .The  Colombian  insurgents  are  defeated  at  Bocas  del 
Toro ;  Catarina  G^za,  their  leader,  and  Lieutenant  Lo- 
pez, commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  are  killed. 

March  9.— Chicago  Democrats  nominate  Frank  Wenter 

for  mayor Six  large  operators  agree  to  the  d^nands  of 

the  striking  coal  miners  at  Pittsburg,  Pa The  Britan- 
nia wins  the  race  for  the  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo  at  Cannes ; 

the  Ailsa  is  disabled Reports  of  the  expulsion  from 

Caracas  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Ministers  to  Venezuela 

are  confirmed The  Japanese  capture  Tenchantai,  with 

a  loss  of  100  men  ;  the  Chinese  lose  2,000  men. 

March  10. -A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  visible  in 
North  and  South  America  and  in  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa. . .  .The  strike  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  shoemakers 
is  declared  off  . .  Fire  imprisons  eight  men  in  a  mine 
near  White  Oak,  New  Mexico — A  force  of  Cuban  in- 
surgents near  Bayamo  is  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of  50 

killed  and  wounded The  Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Re- 

gente,  with  420  persons  on  board,  leaves  Tangier  for  Cadiz 
in  heavy  weather,  and  is  sunk 35 miles  fromGibralter.... 
The  Spania-  ds  under  GKjneral  Parrado  defeat  the  Moham- 
medan Malays  on  Mindanao  Island  (Philippine  group). 

March  1 1  .—The  Indiana  Legislature  adjourns,  the  Hoase 
closing  its  final  session  in  a  riot  over  the  Gk)vemor*8  veto 

of  a  patronage  bill The  Spanish  Government  cables  to 

Captain-General  Calleja,  in  Havana,  a  credit  of  $1,000,000^ 
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to  be  used  in  Bappreesing  the  Cuban  insurrection 

White  strikers  on  the  New  Orleans  levees  fire  at  negro 
laborers. . .  .The  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
made   public... The  Chinese  are  again   repulsed  with 

heavy  losses  near  the  border  of  Corea The  Colombian 

Qovemment  wins  another  victory  at  Baranoa. 

March  12.— In  a  riot  on  the  New  Orleans  levees  two 
negro  cotton  ha':dlers  and  one  white  striker  are  killed 
and  many  others  wounded  ;  the  purser  ot  the  British  ship 
Engineer  is  shot  in  the  head . . .  .Four  Italians  are  killed  by 
a  mob  of  miners  near  Walsenburg,  Col ,  the  murdered 
men  being  prisoners  charged  with  complicity  in  the  mtuv 
der  of  an  American  — Many  of  the  people  of  St.  John's, 
N.  F.,  arson  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  relief  for  15,000 
Xiersons  is  received  from  Boston,  Mass. . .  .Emperor  Will- 
iam, in  a  speech  opening  the  Prussian  Council  of  State, 
urges  the  adoption  of  measures  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
distress — The  London  County  Council  elects  Arthur 
Arnold  (Progressive)  chairman. 

March  13.~The  North  Carolina  Legislature  adjourns 
tine  die..,, Two  other  Italians  are  killed  in  the  jail  at 
Walsenburg,  CoL,  by  the  mob.... A  consolidation  is 
effected  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  and  the  Tilden 
trust,  looking  to  the  foundation  of  a  great  public  library 
in  the  city  of  New  York. . . .  Seven  Ohio  coal  roads  form  a 
pool  to  regulate  prices. . . .  The  wounding  of  Purser  Bain, 
of  the  Engineer,  in  New  Orleans  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
formal  complaint  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton   The  body  of  Victor  Hugo  is  deposited  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Paris....  Queen  Victoria  leaves  London  on  her 
journey  to  Nice. 

March  14.— The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decides  the 
Eight  Hour  law  tmconstitutional. . .  .Bho  e  Island  Demo- 
crats nominate  G^rge  L.  Littlefleld  for  Governor ;  the 
Bepublicans  nominate  Charles  Warren  Lippitt.... 
The  New  Jersey  Legislature  passes  the  bill  for  an  elective 
judiciary  over  the  Governor's  veto.... Negroes  resume 
work  on  the  levee  at  New  Orleans  under  protection  of  the 
militia  and  the  police — The  Ailsa  defeats  the  Britannia 

at  Cannes  in  a  thirty-mile  race  by  twelve  minutes 

King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  pardons  many  rioters  on  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday. 

March  15.— The  United  States  demands  of  Spain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  firing  on  tho  Allianca  March  8. . .  .The 
Government  files  a  claim  involving  $15,000,000  against  the 
estate  of  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford The  ver- 
dict against  Erastus  Wiman  is  reversed  by  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court — The  California  Legislature  adopts  a 
woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendment.... The  clos- 
ing arguments  are  made  before  the  Venezuela  Claims 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C — Queen  Victoria  ar- 
rives at  Nice. 

March  16.— President  Cleveland  returns  to  Washington 
from  his  hunting  trip  . . .  A  mob  of  Spanish  Army  officers 
sack  two  new8pax)er  offices  in  Madrid  because  of  imputa- 
tions of  cowardice  made  by  the  papers Two  himdred 

thousand  English  boot  makers  are  reported  oti  strike.  . . 
Governor  Mclntire,  of  jDolorado,  offers  a  reward  of  $1,000 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  persons  concerned  in 

the  lynching  of  Italians  at  Walsenburg The  Colombian 

revolt  is  completely  crashed  ;  the  rebels  surrender. 

March  17.— Three  men  Axe  killed  and  nine  others  in- 
jured while  fighting  a  fire  in  a  roundhouse  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
....The  Britannia  defeats  the  Ailsa  in  the  Monta  Carlo 
regatta  ...The  Spanish  Cabinet,  headed  by  Premier  Sa- 
gasta,  resigns  because  of  demands  made  by  army  officers 
that  the  Madrid  newspaper,  the  Resumeny  be  suppressed 


for  publishing  articles  reflecting  on  their  courage. . .  .The 
Porte  sends  a  note  to  United  States  Minister  Terrell,  at 
Constantinople,  assuring  him  of  the  safety  of  Christians  in 
Asia  Minor. 

March  18.— The  Extraordinary  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York  City  indicts  a  number  of  police  officials  and  makes 
a  presentment  recommending  a  radical  reorganization  of 
the  force  ;  the  bills  of  the  conmiittee  of  Ten  providing 
for  a  single-headed  police  department  are  introduced  in 

the  Legislature The  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo  ,  suspends — The  comer-stone  of  the  Garibaldi  mon- 
ument in  Rome  is  laid General  von  Werder,  German 

Ambassador  to  Russia,  is  recalled. 

March  19.— The  Harvard  faculty  passes  a  second  reso- 
lution favoring  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate  footbalL 
...  .A  i>arty  df  200  negro  emigrants  sail  from  Savannah,. 
Ga.,  for  Liberia.... The  eightieth  ballot  for  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor in  the  Delaware  Legislature  results  in  no  choice. . . . 
The  British  Government  promises  relief  to  St.  John^s, 
N.  F....Li  Hung  Chang  arrives  in  Japan.... Mgr.  Lan- 
gevin  is  consecrated  Archbishop  of  St.  Bouitace  at  Winni- 
peg- 

March  20.— Thirty-five  of  the  New  Orleans  rioters  are 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury — Severe  tornadoes  pass 
over  parts  of  Georgia — The  Swedish  Rigsdag  chooses  a 

conunittee  to  consider  Norwegian  autonomy The  con* 

dition  of  Lord  Rosebery's  health  is  considered  in  Londoa 
as  alarming.  

OBITUARY. 

February  18.— Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria. 

February  19.— Auguste  Vacquerie,  French  dramAti& 
writer,  poet  and  journalist,  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  most 
intimate  friends. . .  .General  John  L.  Swift,  a  well-known 
temperance  speaker  of  Boston,  Mass. . .  .Lieut.-Ool.  James- 
P.  Martin,  U.  S.  A.,  Adjutant-General  Department  of  the 
Missouri. . . .Col.  Robert  P.  Pepper,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  a 
successful  breeder  of  trotting  horses. . .  .G.  W.  Cottrell, 
for  many  years  a  well-known  Boston  publisher. . . .  Jamea 
Brannd,  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

February  20.— Frederick  Douglass — Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  Md — Capt.  R.  G.  Fleming,  superintendent 
of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  R.  R  ...Daniel 
Needham,  president  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 

Society William  Otis  Curtis,  of  Lenox,  Mius. . .  .Silas 

Ware,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1813. 

Constantine  F.  Victorato,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  Greek 

patriot  who  fought  under  Marco  Bozarris. 

February  21.— (Jen.   Richard    Updyke    Sherman,  an 

authority  on  legislative  usage Moses  Kimball,  founder 

of  the  Boston  Museum Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  Port- 
land, Conn.,  a  State  Senator. ...Ex-Governor  Benjamin 
Franklin  Prescott,  of  New  Hampshire ....  Rev.  Dr.  John  P. 

Coyle,  of  Denver,  Col AlphonseGuerin,  French  surgeon 

and  medical  author Auguste  Philippoteaux,  Deputy 

of  the  Ardennes,  France. 

February  23.— Col.  A.  B.  Wood,  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington. 

February  23.— Samuel  Dana  Horton,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  international  bimetallists  . .  .John  Glenn,  a  pioneer 

of  Atlanta,  Ga John  P.  Zane,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  who 

built  the  first  street  railway  in  San  Francisco Charles 

W.  Foster,  the  humorist. 

February  24.— Gen.  Joseph  B.  Carr,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  State  at  Albany Medical  Inspector 

Frank  L.  Dubois,  U.  S  N.,  stationed  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard Major  William  H.  H.  Comstock,  of  Con- 
necticut. 
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Febroary  25.— Cbarlee  H.  Jarvis,  a  well-known  patron 
of  music  in  Philadelphia. .  .Prof.  James  Richard  Monks, 
superintendent  of  the  educational  work  in  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory  Dr.  Milton  N.  Taylor,  a  prominent  Demo- 
cratic politician  of  Baltimore Jesse  Wheaton,  foundei* 

of  Wheaton,  111 M.  A.  Stratton,  president  of  the  East 

Portland  (Ore.)  National  Bank. . .  .CJol.  Harry  I.  Thornton, 

of  Fresno,  Cal ,  a  well-known  lawyer Judge  John  W. 

Blake,  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  Wyoming  . .  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Hoadley,  a  member  of  the  Qreely  Relief  Ex- 
pedition of  1862 Henry  Austin  Bruce,  first  Baron  of 

Aberdare. 

February  26. —John  Rogers  BoUes,  poet  and  author,  of 
New  London,  Conn ....  GJeorge  W.  Thompson,  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va  ,  president  of  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  Co,^  — 
William  Knapp  Henderson,  sub-manager  o^  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  in  Lioudou,  Eng Alexander  McArthur,  presi- 


iSy  inHni«--_^  of  \.  C\  Ann»rrong  A  SuHn 

THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  A.  BROADU8. 

dent  of  a  leading  Toronto  lumbering  firm  . . .  John  D. 
Elder,  artist,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va Sir  William  Man- 
ning, of  New  South  Wales Ezekiel  Morrison,  a  Chicago 

pioneer  of  1833. 

February  27. — Rudolph  Schleiden,  for  some  years  con- 
spicuous in  German  politics  and  diplomacy Edward 

M.  Franks,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Senate Gten.  Mason  Brayman,  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Idaho  under  President  Hayes  —  Adjutant- 
General  Charles  L.  Eaton,  of  Michigan Ex  Congress- 
man William  Ward,  of  Chester,  Pa Ex-Chief  Justice 

Lincoln  F.  Brigham,  of  Biassachusetts Bishop  Patrick 

Manogue,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

February  28  — Passmore  Williamson,  a  noted  Philadel- 
phia abolitionist J.  Alexander  Fulton,  Populist  candi- 


date for  Governor  of  Delaware  at  the  election  of  18W. . . . 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyttleton  F.  Morgm,  for  60  years  a  member  of 
the  Baltimore  Methodist  Conference  ...Richard  O'Qor- 
man,  lawyer  and  jurist,  of  New  York  City.... William 
Henry  Wellesley,  second  Earl  Cowley. 

March  1.— Prince  Mettemich,  son  of  the  famous  Aus- 
trian diplomat . . .  Brandon  L.  Keys,  a  prominent  Phila- 
delphia lawyer. 

March  2.— Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh.... 

Ismail  Pacha,  ex-Khedive  of  E^gjrpt Grand  Duke  Alexis 

Michaelaiovitch  of   Russia. R.v.    Dr.    Sebastian  B. 

Smith,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. ,  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical 

law  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church Jeremiah  EUghmie, 

a  noted  spiritualist. 

March  3.— Sir  Geoffrey  Thomas  Phipps  Hornby,  Ad- 
miral of  the  British  Fleet Ex-Judge  Jared  B.  Foster, 

of  Connecticut Henry    Studebak^r,   a    well-known 

wagon  manufacturer  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

March  4.— Sir  William  Scovell  Savory,  an  eminent 
British  surgeon — Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1880.... Bishop  William  Weathers, 
one  of  the  best-known  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  Eng- 
land ....  Captain  W.  C.  Coup,  the  veteran  American  show- 


March  5.— Sir  Henry  Creewicke  Rawlinson,  the  British 
A8syriologist....Sir  Joseph  Dodge  Weeton,  Member  of 

the  British  House  of  Commons  for  Bristol Daniel  Hack 

Tuke,  M  D.,  the  well-known  London  writer  on  mental 
diseases — Colonel  David  Ramsey  Glendenin,  U.  S.  A.,  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  tried  the  conspirators  for 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.... Charles  Lan- 
man,  author  of  several  collections  of  CongressioDal  biog- 
raphy— Roland  Green  Usher,  ex-Warden  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts 3tate  Prison.... Captain  James  J.  Morrison,  of 
New  Orleans,  a  blockade  runner  in  the  Confederate  naval 
service.... Hon.    Cyrus    G.    Hull,   Deputy  Collector  of 

C^ustoms  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  T Rev.  Daniel  Vrooman, 

for  many  years  a  missionary  in  China. 

March  6.— James  L.  Fitch,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y  ,  artist  and 
art  critic — James  Anderson,  an  English  actor  of  the  old 
school — Edwin  Forbes,  a  prominent  artist  and  corre- 
spondent during  the  Civil  War. . .  .Abraham  O.  Smoot, 

second  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Mme.  Berthe 

Morisot,  French  impressionist  painter.... Rev.  W.  W. 
Scudder,  for  many  years  an  American  missionary  in 
India — Otis  R.  Johnson,  a  pioneer  lumberman  of 
Racine,  Wis. 

March  7.— The  Due  de  Noailles,  French  economist  and 
writer  on  political  science — Hyde  Clarke,  of  London, 
eminent  philologist  and  linguist Mme.  Collett.  Nor- 
wegian novelist  and  leader  of  the  Woman's  Rights  party 
of  Norway — Charles  Edmond  Delort,  French  historical 
painter — Charles  Edouard  Armand-Dumaresq,  military 
painter  of  Paris. . .  .William  H.  Thomes,  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher and  story  writer. 

March  8.— Waller  Hugh  Paton,  the  British  landscape 
painter.... Rev.  William  H.  Fremantle,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished English  writer  on  religious  and  sociological 
topics — Gen.  Lewis  M.  Ayer,  a  m^mber  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress. . .  Frederick  E.  Sickels,  inventor  of  the 
Corliss  engine — Dr.  Matthew  Dickinson  Field,  of  New 
York  City,  an  expert  in  lunacy  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  emeritus  profemor  at  Berke- 
ley Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.... Prof.  E.  C. 

Hind,  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa Col.  Andrew 

J.  McNutt,  U.  S.  A.,  retired 

March  0.— Elisha  Smith  Thomas,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Kansas  . .  Albert  V.  H.  Carpenter,  for  many 
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years  geueral  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

March  10.— Admiral  Sir  Gteorge  Qiffurd,  rotired,  of  the 
British  navy  ...Rev.  David  Harries,  one  of  the  best- 
known  Welsh  ministers  in  the  United  States John  F. 

Temple,  a  noted  abolitionist  of  Chicago. 

March  11.— Cesare  Can tu,  Italian  historian Charles 

Frederic  Worth,  the  man-milliner  of  Paris John  L. 

Gill,  a  Columbus  (Ohio)  pioneer. . .  .Henry  Stockbridge,  a 
prominent  Baltimore  lawyer. 

March  13.— Frederick  George  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  sixth 
Elarl  of  Bessborough — Rev.  Dr.  D.   D.  Sutherland,  a 

prominent   Methodist   clergyman   of   Toronto,   Ont 

Charles  E.  Wise,  aeronaut H.  C.  Thom,  chairman  of  the 

Wisconsin  State  Republican  Conmiittee. 

March  13.— Robert  William  Dale,  D.D.,  an  eminent 

English  Nonconformist Chief  Engineer  G^rge  Sewell, 

U.  S  N.,  retired.  ..Captain  Jack  Sleeth,  a  veteran  Ohio 
River  steamboat  man  and  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 

navy  ...Gten.  Henry  E.  McCulloch,  a  Texas  pioneer 

James  W.  Watts,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  an   expert  steel 

engraver Isaac  Sprague,  botanist  and  illustrator,  of 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

March  14.— Rev.  Qeoige  Gushing  Knapp,  a  missionary 

of  the  American  Board  at  Bitlis,  Eastern  Turkey Judge 

P.  Emory  Aldrich,  senior  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts 

Superior   Court Captain    Miflin   Kenedy,    of  Corpus 

Christi,  Texas,  promoter  and  builder  cf  the  San  Antonio 

and    Aransas    Pass   Railway Captain    Leonard    G. 

Shepard,  chief  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Division,  U.  8. 
Treasury  Department.... C^eneral  Champion  Dubois  de 
Nansouty,  of  France. 


March  15.— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  William  Duff ,  Governor 

of  New  South  Wales Dr.  Juste  Louis  Florent  Calmeil, 

the  Paris  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. . . . 
Captain  Julius  M.  Rhett,  of  Aiken,  S.  C. 

March  16.— Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  Louisville, 
Ky  . . .  Ex-Congressman  John  P.  Leedom,  of  Ohio Ex- 
Lieut. -Gov.  Charles  E    Laugh  ton,  ot   Washington   and 

Nevada Arthur   P.    Peterson,  Attomey-(jreneral  of 

Hawaii  under  the  monarchy  —  Cyrus  Small,  ex-superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  police Miss  Elizabeth  P. 

Hall,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

March  17.— Ex-Congressman  Amos  Townsend,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio Dr.  Darwin  G.  Eaton,  scientist,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y  ...Rev.  B.  F.  Oary,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

editor  of  Methodist  papers Freiherr  von  Schorlemer- 

Alst,  leader  of  the  Clericals  in  the  Prussian  upper  House. 
— The  Earl  of  Moray,  London. 

March  18.— Col.  M.  V.  B.  Edgerly,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co Ex-Mayor  An- 
drew J.  Bentley,  of  New  London,  Conn Prof.  Peter 

H.  Vander  Weyde,  scientific  writer  and  inventor,  of  New 

York  CJity Ambrose  A.  Winters,  president  of  the  Ohio 

State  League   of  Building  Associations Mrs.  Fidelia 

Elliott,  a  leader  of  the  woman^s  suffrage  movement  in 
Wyoming. 

March  19.— Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  military  secretary  of 

Gen.    Grant Rev.    Dr.    Davies,    of    Trinity   College, 

Toronto,  Ont The  Duchess  of  Leinster. 

March  20.— Prince  Gonthier  Frederick  Waldemar,  of 
Lippe. . .  .Gen.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke. 
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THE    LIVING    GREEK: 
A  GLANCE  AT  HIS  POLITICS  AND   PROGRESS. 

BY  J.    IRVING   MANATT. 


THE  life  of  a  Greek  Ministry  averages  a  little 
more  than  ten  months.  In  fifty-one  years  of 
constitutional  government  fifty- eight  cabinets  have 
come  and  gone,  and  the  fifty-ninth  has  just  taken 
office  with  Nikolaos  Deligiannes  *  at  its  head. 

On  January  20  last  Athens  was  in  the  throes  of 
revolution.  The  citizens  had  assembled  on  the 
Square  of. Concord  to  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Dispersed  by  the  police,  they 
rallied  again  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
charged  a  second  time  by  the  police  when  Crown 
Prince  Conslantine— who  is  also  Commandant  of  the 
Forces  at  the  capital — galloped  up  and  gave  peremp- 
tory orders  that  the  meeting  be  unmolested.  The 
Prefect  of  Police  at  first  refused  to  take  orders  from 
any  other  than  the  Minister  of  War,  his  own  and  the 
Prince's  chief  ;  but  Constantine*s  prompt  and  spirited 
conduct  arrested  the  imminent  struggle,  and  doubt- 
less saved  the  capital  and  the  country  from  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  Premier  Trikoupds  at  once  went  to 
the  palace  to  ask  the  King  by  whose  warrant  the 
Prince  had  acted,  and  His  Majesty's  prompt  answer — 
"  By  mine  " — ^precipitated  a  ministerial  crisis.  For 
the  sixth  time  Charilaos  Trikoupto  laid  down  the 
government  of  Hellas,  and  by  King  G^eorge's  man- 
date Nikolaos  Deligiannes  freight  years  Greek  Minis- 
ter at  Paris — ^undertook  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet,  which  has  been  accomplished  to  the  appar- 
ent satisfaction  of  the  country.  And  so  for  the  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  acute  crises  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  seems  to  be  safely  passed.  Parliament  has 
been  suspended  for  the  full  constitutional  period 
(forty  days),  and  the  new  Ministry  is  pledged  to  abso- 
lute non-interference  in  the  electoral  contests  to  fol- 
low. The  elections  are  now  fixed  for  the  second  Sun- 
day after  the  Orthodox  Easter— viz.,  April  28.  No 
Minister  is  to  stand  for  a  seat;  a  clean  sweep  has 
already  been  made  of  Trikoupist  nomarchs  and 
other  officials  in  positions  to  influence  elections ;  and 
for  once,  it  is  promised,  the  will  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
untrammeled  in  this  vital  exercise  of  sovereignty. 

Such  is  the  immediate  situation  in  Greece  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  Athenian  press— not  always  ab- 
solutely devoted  to  the  truth ;  and  it  is  a  situation  to 
revive  the  solicitude  and  sympathy  of  the  Philhellenic 

*In  thiB  article  the  Greeks  are  allowed  to  know  how  to 
spell  their  own  names  It  soes  with  .their  sovereigntv.  It  may 
be  too  late  to  nn-Latiuize  old  Greek,  though  for  one  the  writer 
wonld  not  spell  Kimon  with  a  C  and  pronounce  it  with  an  S— 
BO  turning  the  son  of  Miltiades  into  a  Jew.  As  we  do  not 
Anglicize  (t.  e.,  mutilate)  German  or  French  or  Italian  or  even 
Japanese  names,  why  go  on  Gallicizing  the  Greek  ?  If  we  are 
to  pervert  Deligiannes  into  Delyanni,  consistency  requires 
Delyorgi  for  Defigeorges,  which  no  man  would  venture.  The 
pure  Greek  forms  are  quite  as  manageabUi  as  the  French  ones. 

tNot  the  old  opposition  leader  and  ez-Premier,  but  his 
nephew. 


NICHOLAS  DELTANNI  (NIKOLAOS  DELIGIANNES). 
The  new  Premier  of  Greece. 

world.  It  warrants  a  restatement  of  some  facts  con- 
nected with  the  new  birth  of  the  Greek  nation  and  a 
glance  at  its  present  political  and  social  status. 

Friends  of  Greece  the  world  over  have  long  been 
watching  with  a  painful  sympathy  the  fortunes  of  the 
little  kingdom.  What  with  earthquakes— and  shocks 
are  more  frequent  than  showers  by  actual  count ; 
fiat  money,  now  worth  hardly  more  than  half  its  face ; 
a  staggering  debt  of  $75  per  capita,  and  political  insta- 
bility, her  situation  has  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless. 
And  but  for  those  ardent  spirits  whose  love  of  Greece 
is  above  all  vicissitude — immortal  as  the  inspirations 
of  her  ancient  gTory — poor  Gi*eece  might  sit  in  sack- 
cloth to-day,  a  nation  without  a  friend. 

But  it  would  be  a  seriotis  blunder  to  take  the 
Greeks  for  a  moribund  people.  Their  historical 
career  attests  a  capacity  to  endure  and  a  recuperative 
vitality  without  any  parallel  in  the  life  of  nations. 
The  visitor  at  Athens  may  pass  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  **  the  good  house  of  Erechtheus/*  on  the  citadel, 
to  King  George's  palace  on  CJonstitution  Square,  but 
in  so  doing  he  has  traversed  more  than  twice  as  many 
centuries.  Athens  is  at  least  thirty--it  may  be  fbr^ 
—centuries  young.  Her  elder  sons  followed  Aga- 
menmon  to  Troy  ;  her  younger  brood  are  building  as 
if  the  town  had  been  staked  out  yesterday.    Other 
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dtieB  cotmt  as  many  centuries,  but  they  are  dead. 
Athens  is  alive  all  through  and  all  over — the  same 
Athens  that  Cecrops  mled  when  Moses  was  writing 
down  the  Law  on  Sinai.  Here  is  a  people  with  a  con- 
tinuous history  in  the  same  abode  of  more  than  thirty 
centuries.  Thiis  race  persistence  is  unique.  The  Greek 
alone  of  all  the  Aryan  stock  has  maintained  his 
ground,  his  blood,  and  his  language  from  the  dawn 
of  history  to  this  present  hour,  and  his  race- vitality 
bids  fair  to  carry  him  an  undiluted  Greek  through  as 
many  centuries  more.  At  least  now  that  he  has 
survived  through  seventy  generations  the  successive 
inroads  and  conquests  of  Macedonian,  Roman,  GK)th, 
Vandal,  Venetian  and  Turk,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  conditions  that  could  crush  or  dehellenize  him. 

And  with  the  Hellene  it  is  the  deepest  darkness 
that  heralds  the  brightest  dawn.  Think  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  and  the  despotic  East  hurling  its  myriads — 
twice  as  many  millions  (according  to  Herodotus*  fig- 
ures as  the  whole  Greek  Kingdom  counts  to-day) — 
upon  this  little  Land*s  End  of  Liberty.  The  Persian 
shearer  went  back  shorn — routed  at  Marathon,  blown 
out  of  the  water  at  Salamis,  broken  to  pieces  at 
Platsea.  But  he  left  the  Acropolis  a  naked  rock, 
Athens  a  heap  of  ashes,  Attica  a  solitude  without  a 
sanctuary.  Yet  that  was  but  the  overture  to  the 
age  of  Pericles — to  the  perfect  bloom  of  human  in- 
telligence and  national  prosperity. 

The  Fifth  Century  is  not  without  its  modem 
parallel.  Salamis  settled  the  Eastern  question  for 
nineteen  centuries;   and  then,  where  the   Persian 
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failed,  the  Ottoman  won.  In  1456  AtheiVB  not  un- 
willingly exchanged  the  intolerable  bigotry  of  the 
papal  Church  and  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the  Prank- 
ish dukes  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turk.  The 
Turk  "  encamped  in  Europe  for  four  centuries,"  and 
he  left  Greece  (some  sixty  years  ago)  a  smoking  deso- 
lation drenched  in  blood.  The  atrocity  of  that  rule  has 
never  been  and  it  can  never  be  adequately  painted.  In 
our  own  time  we  have  seen  it  flame  out  in  the  Bul- 
garian butcheries,  and  but  yesterday  again  in  the 
Armenian  horror.  That,  too,  not  in  the  medisBval 
gloom  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  in  the  noonday 
clear  of  the  nineteenth.  What  is  unspeakable  may 
at  least  be  suggested.  The  foreign  fleets  that  float 
about  the  uEgean,  while  the  Powers  keep  fingering 
the  sick  man*s  pulse,  are  fond  of  hovering  before 
Athens ;  and  sometimes  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
they  flash  their  search-light  on  the  Acropolis  and 
the  mountain  walls  of  Attica.  The  eye  that  has  once 
witnessed  that  weird  illumination  will  carry  the  pict- 
ure forever.  Let  us  try  a  search-light  on  the  im- 
speakable  Turk  and  his  deeds— and  it  shall  be  Fin- 
lay's  search-light.  That  the  Turk  shall  suffer  no 
wrong  that  name  should  guarantee. 

The  old  Athenian  democracy— dead  already  two 
thousand  years  and  more — found  a  genial  and  master- 
ful historian  in  G^rge  Grote  ;  it  was  the  Nemesis  of 
New  Greece  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  G^eorge 
Finlay.  Finlay  indeed  began  his  career  as  a  Phil- 
hellene  fighting  gallantly  for  Greek  freedom  along- 
side our  own  chivalrous  Howe ;  but  disillusion  and 
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Bpeculation  in  Greek  lands  and  King  Otho*8  arbitrary 
act  in  inclosing  in  the  Ro3'al  Gardens  a  bit  of  ground 
he  had  bought  from  the  evacuating  Turk,  and,  worst 
of  all,  chronic  dyspepsia,  turned  him  sour  and  made 
him  incapable  of  seeing  facts  in  the  pearly  light. 
History  demands  the  perspective  of  time  and  distance, 
and  the  dyspeptic  Scotsman  at  Athens  in  the  thick  of 
events,  though  a  good  enough  Times  correspondent, 
was  disqualified  as  a  historian.  The  world  has 
known  but  one  Thucydides,  and  Finlay  was  not  the 
man  to  repeat  his  r6le.  That  he  meant  to  be  just  wo 
can  hardly  doubt,  for  he  was  a  Scotsman  ;  but  his 
pen  was  too  often  dipped  in  gall  and  the  sneer  grows 
more  and  more  frequent  as  he  neai*8  the  end  of  his 
tedious  task.  All  the  more,  his  occasional  outbursts 
of  Indignation  and  of  sympathy  attest  a  heroic  endur- 
ance and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  people 
such  as  might  have  made  the  stones  cry  out. 

Let  his  mild  search-light  be  thrown  on  that  iniquity 
of  the  Turk  which  an  English  writer  has  characterized 
as  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, — which,  in 
the  words  of  Gladstone,  assailed  the  Greek  race  **  at 
every  point  and  in  the  very  citadel  of  their  family 
life,"  "  carrying  with  it  an  amount  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  sufferers  who  submitted  to  it,  such,  per- 
haps, as  never  was  inflicted  even  on  African  slaves." 
This  was  **  the  terrible  exaction  of  the  children 
tribute,"  and  here  is  Finlay's  tame  account  of  it : 
"This  singular  tribute  was  first  exacted  from  the 
Greek  race  as  a  tithe  on  the  increase  of  the  male 
population  set  apart  for  the  glory  and  edification  of 
Mohammedanism— just  as  the  Anglican  establishment 
exacts  the  tithe  pig  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  Church  of  the  British  Empire. 
Every  four  years  the  Sultan's  tithing  man  appeared 
in  every  Greek  commune  to  carry  off  that  proportion 
of  the  fifth  of  the  male  children  who  had  attained  the 
requisite  age.  All  the  little  Greeks  of  the  village 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  were  assembled  by 
the  protogeros  or  head  man  of  the  place  in  presence  of 
the  priest,  and  the  healthiest,  strongest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  number  were  torn  from  their 
parents  to  be  educated  as  the  slaves  of  the  Porte. 
It  is  not  for  history  to  attempt  a  description  of  ';he 
agony  of  fathers,  nor  to  count  the  broken  hearts  of 
mothers,  caused  by  this  unparalleled  tax. 

**  The  children  were  carried  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  placed  in  four  great  colleges,  to  be 
trained  for  servants,  clerks,  and  specially  for  recruit- 
ing the  corps  of  janissaries,  who  formed  the  bulwark 
of  the  throne  and  the  missionaries  of  Moslem. 

♦*  Never  was  a  more  perfect  instrument  of  despotism 
created  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  Turks  formed  a 
dominant  race  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  the  trib- 
ute children  were  a  dominant  class  even  among  the 
Turks.  Mankind  has  never  witnessed  a  similar  in- 
stance of  such  wise  combinations  appli  d  to  such  bad 
ends  and  depraved  by  such  systematic  iniquity." 

Athens'  tribute  to  the  Minotaur  was  only  seven 
youths  and  as  many  maidens  a  year,  and  Theseus 
soon  put  a  stop  to  that ;  but  this  drain  of  the  best 
blood  of  a  race— the  flower  of  every  family  circle — 


this  double  tithe  of  humanity  went  on  for  two  long 
centuries  and  must  have  exhausted  anythicg  but  an 
inexhaustible  stock. 

After  the  blood-fifths  it  is  an  anticlin>ax  to  speak 
of  the  laud-tithe ;  but  as  the  one  was  a  paralysis  upon 
national  spirit  the  other  was  as  fatal  a  paral3rsi8  upon 
national  industry — and  this  latter  incubus  was  not 
lifted  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  but  outlasted 
even  the  Bavarian  rigime.  Let  Finlay  again  draw  the 
picture  of  the  institution  as  it  persisted  in  his  own 
time. 

**  When  the  harvest  time  approaches  the  coDector 
of  the  tenths  is  constituted  by  law  the  lord  of  the  soil 
and  every  agricultural  operation  is  subjected  to  his 
control.  The  cultivator  cannot  reap  his  field  when 
the  com  is  ripe  for  the  sickle,  untU  he  obtains  the 
permission  of  the  collector.  It  often  happens  that  the 
permission  is  delayed  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  crop 
because  it  does  not  suit  the  farmer  or  collector  to 
visit  the  district  until  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is 
ready.  The  tax  gatherer  becomes  the  real  proprietor 
of  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe  ;  he  fixes  the 
day  on  which  the  cultivator  commences  the  harvest, 
when  the  grain  \b  trodden  out  on  the  threshing 
floors,  and  when  the  winnowing  and  separation  of  his 
portion  is  to  take  place.  The  profit  of  the  cultivator 
is  diminished,  for  the  tax  gatherer  can  always  fore^ 
stall  the  producer  in  the  market.  The  gains  of  the 
proprietors  of  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try are  subordinated  to  the  gains  of  the  Government, 
which  has  a  claim  to  one-tenth.  The  tax  gatherer  is 
sure  to  be  the  first  and  largest  seller  in  the  maiket 
To  expect  extraordinary  industry  or  scientific  agri- 
culture, when  industry  and  science  afford  no  prospect 
of  additional  gain,  is  unreasonable." 

*•  Great  honor  is  due  to  the  population  of  Ireland 
(said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1878)  for  resisting  the  heartless 
propagandism  of  the  penal  laws.  But  the  Ireland  of 
the  penal  laws  was  a  paradise  compared  with  Eastern 
Europe  under  the  Ottoman  domination." 

No  wonder  the  hot  breath  of  the  French  Revc^ution 
threatened  to  explode  this  magazine  of  pent-up  wrong 
and  rage  in  the  remote  ^gean.  The  real  wonder  is 
that  the  cordon  and  concert  of  tyranny  could  put  oflf 
the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  full  generation.  That  the 
Greek  race  had  not  been  crushed  is  proof  enough  of 
inherent  and  inextinguishable  vitality.  While  the 
tyrant  was  going  to  pieces,  the  slave  was  actually  re- 
newing his  strength.  The  Hellene,  once  freed  from 
the  awful  drain  of  the  child-tribute,  was  himself 
again.  Letters  revived.  »*  Degraded  as  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  was  politically  (says  Finlay)  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  larger  proportion  [of  them]  could  read  and 
write  than  among  any  other  race  in  Europe."  And 
as  the  Turk  could  only  garrison  the  country  and  leave 
Itxjal  administration  largely  to  the  native  race,  the 
machinery  of  organized  action  was  never  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Hence  when  the  standard  of  revolt  was  at 
last  raised  in  1821,  on  his  own  ground,  the  odds  werp 
with  the  Greek.  In  three  months  he  had  unaided 
practically  swept  the  Turk  out  Of  Greece  ;  and  hud 
Christian  Europe  then  stepped  in  and  guaranteed  the 
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fait  accovnpli-^only  said  to  the  Turk,  "  hands  off ! " — 
there  had  been  averted  a  war  whose  barbarities  have 
hardly  found  a  parallel  in  history. 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  old  Greek  were  cruel. 
The  thoughtful  student  of  Thucydides  can  hardly 
Tead  without  a  shudder  the  Jong  roll  of  slaughters 
done  by  Greeks  upon  Greeks— not  in  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle, but  upon  defenseless  prisoners  of  war.  Whatever 
Christianity  had  done  to  humanize  the  race,  the  Turk 
had  thoroughly  undone ;  and  in  twenty-six  days  of 
March  and  April,  1821,  the  Greeks  had  destroyed  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  Moslems,  who  were  dwelling  in 
their  midst — ^most  of  them  (according  to  Finlay) 
apostate  Greeks,  whose  ancestors  had  abjured  their 
faith  to  save  their  children.     *'  The  Greeks,  by  long 


oppression  had  been  degraded 
into  a  kind  of  CHiristian  Turks." 
It  was  a  festival  of  Nemesis  to 
which  the  Greeks  marched 
singing : 

'*  Let  no  Turk  be  left  in  Morea,- 
Nay,  nor  in  the  whole  world." 

[I  cannot  at  this  moment  re- 
call whether  it  was  a  Greek  or 
Moslem  chief,  who,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Greek  revolt,  sent 
to  his  commanding  officer  a 
battle  report,  not  in  writing, 
but  in  the  form  of— a  bag  full 
of  enemy  noses  and  ears  I  The 
story  is  not  incredible  of  either.] 
To  the  Morea  massacres  the 
Sultan  responded  by  swinging 
up  at  his  cathedral  door  in  Con- 
stantinople the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Greek  race— the  Patri- 
arch Gregory,  venerable  with 
his  ninety  years  and  his  spotless 
fame.  For  three  days  the  body 
swung  there  subject  to  every 
outrage  that  Moslem  fanaticism 
could  contrive,  and  was  then 
delivered  to  the  Jews  to  be 
dragged  through  the  filthy 
streets  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
It  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
butchery  of  bishops  and  clergy 
and  giaours  in  general  that 
turned  the  filthy  lanes  of  the 
Sultan's  capital  into  rivers  of 
Christian  blood. 

But  all  this  was  but  a  pastime 
to  what  followed  in  the  Butch- 
ery of  Chios.  Richard  Cobden, 
who  visite4  the  stricken  isle 
fifteen  years  after  the  event,  has 
told  of  that  horror — as  Glad- 
stone has  characterized  it, 
*'that  indescribable  enormity, 
that  appalling  monument  of 
barbarian  cruelty,  a  sbene  from 
which  human  nature  shrinks  shuddering  away.'* 
Scio  is  an  island  about  double  the  size  of  the  Me 
of  Wight,  like  it  presenting  to  the  side  of  the  open 
sea  a  wall  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  offering  to  the 
spectator  who  sails  along  the  narrow  strait  which 
separates  it  from  the  mainland  a  series  of  sloping 
hills  and  picturesque  valleys.  This  island  with  a 
population  of  100,000  Greeks  was  a  kind  of  appanage 
(mastic-patch)  of  the  sultana  mother,  and  though 
ruled  nominally  by  a  governor  and  a  garrison  of  200  to 
300  Turks,  the  latter  were  in  fact  treated  rather  as  their 
guests  than  their  masters,  and  the  inhabitants  gov- 
erned themselves  by  their  own  laws.  Scio  became 
the  garden  of  the  archipelago— it  drew  to  itself  all 
that  was  refined,  ftitelligent  and  captivating  in  Greek 
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society.  Schools,  colleges,  libraries  were  founded 
and  flourished.  The  Chiotes  took  no  part  in  the 
struggle,  but  in  April,  1823,  Moslem  fanaticism  let 
loose  upon  them  the  hounds  of  hell.  ''  Fire,  sword, 
and  the  still  more  deadly  passions  of  fanaticism  and 
lust  ravaged  the  island  for  three  months.  Of  100,000 
inhabitants  not  5,000  were  left  alive  upon  the  island. 
Forty  thousand  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  the  harems  of  Turkey,  Asia  and  Africa  are  still 
[fifteen  years  later]  filled  with  victims.  Such  was  the 
massacre  of  Scio,  unparalleled  in  modem  history  (a 
tragedy  compared  by  the  British  Consul,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  which  thrilled 
Europe  and  America  with  horror."  It  was  in  the  lurid 
glare  of  Chios  that  the  Powers  met  at  Verona  (August, 
1823)  to  declare  that  "  the  sovereign  had  determined 
to  repel  the  principle  of  revolution,  without  inquir- 
ing in  what  shape  or  in  what  country  it  made  its  ax>- 
pearance,'*  and  Wellington  was  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tian constitutional  England  on  that  occasion.  One 
would  have  thought  that  Chios,  at  least,  had  bought 
her  liberty  at  a  great  price— but  to-day,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  fair  isle  that  claimed 
Homer  for  her  son,  with  her  new  population  of  75,- 
000  Ghreeks,  is  still  in  the  clutch  of  the  Turk. 

There  is  no  time  to  rehearse  that  holy  struggle- 
seven  years  of  blood  and  butchery  sanctioned  by 
Christian  Europe  in  the  interest  of  toppling  thrones 
and  a  balance  of  power.  If  the  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tendom was  with  the  Greek,  its  governments  were  not. 
If  a  handful  of  Philhellenes,  like  Byron  and  Howe, 


came  to  his  support,  the  hordes  of  E2g3npt  were  turned 
loose  for  his  destruction.  Braver  deeds  were  never 
done  even  at  Thermopyl®  than  those  of  Botsaris  on 
land  and  of  Miaulis  and  Kanares  at  sea.  And  had  the 
Qreek  nation  found  leaders  as  devoted  and  capable  as 
their  desert,  its  triumph  had  not  depended  on  any 
foreign  arm.  It  was  indeed  an  allied  fleet — of  Russia, 
France  and  England — which  struck  the  decisive  blow 
at  Navarino,  but  that  blow  was  characterized  by 
England's  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  an 
"  untoward  event." 

The  struggle  developed  heroes — it  discovered  no 
statesman.  Two  thousand  years  of  foreign  domina- 
tion is  not  a  schooling  in  self-government.  English 
institutions  in  this  country  bred  a  generation  of 
statesmen  whose  like  the  world  has  hardly  seen,  and 
the  great  leader  of  our  armies  proved  as  great  a  leader 
of  the  new  state.  But  for  a  Washington  where  had 
Greece  to  look  ?  Not  among  her  local  chiefs,  with 
their  parochial  views  and  petty  quarrels.  She  found 
her  first  chief  magistrate  in  a  Corfiote  Greek  with 
an  Italian  name  and  a  Venetian  title  serving  as  a 
Russian  diplomat.  Capo  d*Istria  came  not  to  serve 
Greece  but  to  make  Greece  his  servant ;  and  over  and 
above  all  his  vain  vexatious  doings — ^hardly  expiated 
by  his  assassination — ^he  wrought  one  wrong  which  for 
Greece  remains  inexpiable.  He  cost  her  a  king  who 
might  have  founded  a  great  and  strong  state  in  the 
^gean. 

For  after  the  "untoward  event"  of  Navarino,  the 
Powers  in   conference   at   London  (1838)   declared 
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Qreece  an  independent  state  and  offered  its  throne  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ck>bnrg.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  bnt  the  intrigues  of  Capo  d'Istria,  who  was 
himself  playing  for  the  crown,  caused  Leopold  to 
hesitate  and  finally  to  retreat.  A  little  later  there 
was  a  new  throne  to  be  filled  nearer  home,  and  Leo- 
pold became  King  of  Belgium — proving  there,  as 
Gladstone  has  justly  said,  '*  first  among  the  states- 
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man-kings  of  his  day,  or,  perhaps,  his  century.*' 
Arguing  from  what  has  been  to  what  might  have 
been,  we  may  fairly  say  that  Greece  lost  a  golden 
opportunity ;  and  not  for  one  generation  only,  for  Leo- 
pold n  is  to  this  day  a  statesman-king  upon  his  father's 
throne.  Belgium  secured  sixty  years  of  wise  and  steady 
mle^and  unhappy  Greece  got  King  Otho.  Leopold 
was  a  full-grown  man  of  thirty  and  a  trained  soldier ; 
Otho  a  weak  but  stubborn  JBavarian  princeling  of 
seventeen,  and  when  the  Powers  made  a  gift  of  him 
to  Greece  they  sent  along  a  Bavarian  camarilla  and 
a  Bavarian  body  guard  of  9,000  troops  to  plague  and 
devour  the  country.  It  is  not  the  Greeks  only  who 
are  to  be  dreaded  when  they  bring  gifts. 

Had  George  Canning  lived  the  gift  of  Europe  might 
have  been  more  generous  and  more  wise.  In  the 
midst  of  their  struggle  (1825)  the  Greek  nation  by  its 
assembly  had  placed  "the  sacred  deposit  of  its  liberty. 


independence  and  political  existence  under  the  absolute 
protection  of  Great  Britain ;"  and  **  the  happy  blunder 
of  Navarino"  (as  it  has  been  called)  gave  England  the 
opportunity  of  setting  up  a  strong  and  stable  Chris^ 
tian  state  '*  as  the  warden  of  Southeastern  Europe, 
the  keeper  of  the  Straits,  and  a  counterpoise  to  Rus- 
sian influence  in  the  Mediterranean.*'  Canning  would 
have  seized  this  golden  chance,  but  Wellington  was 
neither  a  far-sighted  British  statesman  nor  a  friend  of 
Greece.  **  The  pacification  of  Greece  without  injury 
to  the  Porte " — that  was  his  impossible  programme: 
"The  Wellington  Ministry,"  says  Sergeant,  '*acte4 
throughout  rather  as  the  advocate  of  Turkey  than  as 
a  friend  of  Greece.  Its  aim  was  to  take  ^m  Turkey 
and  to  give  to  Greece  as  little  as  possible."  (And  so 
England  held  on  to  the  Ionian  Islands  for  thirty-fiv« 
years  after  setting  up  the  Greek  State.)  Thus  Eng- 
land left  to  French  arms  the  glory  oif  driving  the 
Egyptians  out  of  Greece  and  occupying  the  country 
until. the  new  state  was  set  on  its  feet :  it  was  a  wise 
and  beneficent  occupation,  and  the  French  troops  did 
more  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  no  stake  than  all  King  Otho's  Bar 
varians.  No  wonder  French  influence  in  Greece  ha^ 
continued  strong,  if  not  dominant,  to  this  day.  \ 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  actual  creation  of  the  neW^ 
state— as  consummated  at  London  February  8,  1880, 
The  treaty  declared  that : 

Greece  shall  form  an  independent  state,  and  shall 
enjoy  all  the  rights,  political,  administrative  and 
commercial,  attached  to  complete  independence. 

It  then  fixed  the  boundary  (of  which  further  on) 
and  provided  that  the  state  shall  be  a  hereditary 
monarchy  confided  to  a  prince  not  to  be  chosen  from 
the  reigning  house  of  any  of  the  protecting  Powers. 

It  was  the  Greek  race  that  had  fought  out  the 
holy  struggle  ;  but  it  was  only  a  i>art  of  Greek  terri- 
tory that  was  emancipated.  The  fairest  provinces 
were  left  under  the  Ottoman's  heel.  Says  Sergeant : 
**  The  Powers  had  created  a  cripple,  and  then  in  their 
compunction  and  at  the  desire  of  a  tyrant,  they  muti^ 
lated  their  sorry  creation."  Even  as  extended  two 
years  later,  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  one  the  land  of 
Achilles  and  the  other  the  very  cradle  of  modem 
Greek  heroism— were  cut  off.*  But  even  the  pitiful 
increment  of  territory  was  conditioned  on  the  pay- 
ment to  Turkey  by  **  the  unfortunate  country  which 
the  Turkish  mercenaries  had  rendered  a  desert  of 
40,000,000  piastres,"  or  $2,500,000.  "The  mutilated 
cripple  was  x>artially  healed  and  then  made  to  pay 
more  than  it  possessed  for  the  operation.  .  .  .  Eu- 
rope provided  the  money  by  raising  a  loan,  in  the 
name  of  a  country  which  was  virtually  a  stranger  to 
the  whole  transaction  and  which  was  bound  down  to 
the  liquidation  of  capital  and  interest  before  it  was 
even  ascertained  what  its  revenues  were  likely  to  be. 

"  A  king  was  sent  with  the  money.  That  is  to  say, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  papers  representing  Greece's 
debt  of  honor,  contracted  by  foreigners  for  the  ficti- 
tious purchase  of  a  part  of  Greece's  own  territory, 

*  Tbeasaly  is  the  one  grreat  wheat  field  of  old  Oreece,  with- 
out which  the  country  can  never  produce  its  ow  n  bread. 
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THE  LATE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA, 
Eldest  Daughter  of  King  Oeorge. 

there  arrived  a  young  lad  of  seventeen,  absolutely 
ignorant  of  kingcraft,  utterly  incompetent  to  govern, 
capable  of  nothing  but  the  indefinite  increase  of  the 
national  debt  and  escorted  by  an  army  of  hungry 
Bavarians.  The  business  was  flagitious  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  young  kingdom  was  stifled  in  its 
birth.  No  nation  whatsoever  could  have  flourished 
under  such  conditions.  The  very  founts  of  national 
life  were  dried  up.  The  establishment  of  New 
Greece  was  a  patent  mockery." 

What  did  England  do  for  Greece  ?  asks  Lewis  Ser- 
geant ;  and  he  answers  :  **  After  seven  years  our 
moral  aid — assisted  by  the  splendid  blunder  of  Nava- 
rino— converted  the  rebels  into  a  state ;  but  with 
that  one  fact  our  positive  beneficence  toward  this 
ill-starred  people  may  also  be  said  to  have  begun  and 
ended.  Not  a  third  of  the  money  subscribed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Greeks  ever  reached  them.  Not  a  tithe 
of  it  assisted  their  struggle  for  independence.  It  was 
but  a  scurvy  service  which  England  rendered  to  the 
heroic  little  nation — a  nation  which  under  the  black 
night  of  tyranny  held  out  the  torch  of  liberty  and 
was  the  first  to  justify  the  assertion  of  popular  rights. 
We  have  been  wont  to  overestimate  what  England 
did  for  Greece.  It  is  time  that  we  should  undeceive 
ourselves.  That  which  we  actually  did  was  to  call 
upon  the  Greeks  for  tremendous  sacrifices ;  to  stim- 
ulate them  to  resistance  until  their  land  had  been 
devastated  and  their  race  decimated  ;  to  press  upon 


them  vicious  loans,  delusory  aid,  and  injudidons 
counsels ;  to  set  up  an  emaciated  and  penniless  state ; 
to  mock  it  with  a  President  who  became  an  oppressor 
and  a  King  who  became  a  selfish  tyrant ;  and  then  to 
exact  unlimited  gratitude  and  load  it  with  ungener- 
ous reproaches.  Who  that  reads  and  considers  the 
history  of  the  time  can  doubt  that  we  are  still  in  debt 
to  the  Greeks  ?  They  were  exhorted  to  be  free  with 
their  chains  half  severed ;  to  run  in  the  race  with 
shackles  on  their  feet ;  to  be  a  model  for  the  veiy 
Europe  which  had  demoralized  them.  Europe  de- 
manded an  impossibility  of  Greece,  and  to  that  in- 
justice she  has  added  the  greater  one  of  oondenming 
and  neglecting  the  half  emancipated  race  for  what 
has  been  not  its  crime  but  its  chief  misfortune.** 

This  is,  in  the  main,  an  Englishman*s  view  of  how 
the  Greek  kingdom  was  launched  upon  its  career. 
Saddled  with  the  debt  incurred  in  its  own  struggle 
for  life,  saddled  with  the  new  debt  of  60,000,000 
francs,  of  which  less  than  20,000,000  ever  reached  the 
Greek  treasury,  with  her  Bavarian  king  (who  was  a 
child)  and  his  Bavarian  camarilla  of  regents  and 
tutors  and  his  Bavarian  bodyguard  of  9,000  troops, 
who  consumed  more  than  the  20,000,000  francs  in  two 
years — assuredly  the  new  nation  began  its  housekeep- 
ing under  difficulties.  Greece  had  simply  exchanged 
the  rule  of  the  Turk  for  the  rule  of  the  Bavarian, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Bavarian  had  the  three 
great  powers  of  Europe  at  his  back.  For  ten  years 
absolutism  had  full  sway,  and  it  was  ten  years  of 
broken  pledges,  violated  rights  and  abused  privileges, 
until  the  burden  became  intolerable.  Greece  once 
more  proved  her  right  to  be  free.  By  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution the  Greeks  wrested  from  King  Otho  the  consti- 
tution of  1848 — a  constitution  that  he  came  pledged 
to  give  them  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Things  went  on  better  but  not  well  until  the  Cri- 
mean War  came  on ;  the  Great  Idea,  now  promoted  by 
the  Court  out  of  antipathy  to  England,  aroused  the 
Greeks  to  invade  Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  gave  Eng^ 
land  and  France  an  excuse  for  blockading  Pireus 
and  occupying  Greek  soil  (1854r-67).  So  another  load 
of  debt  was  laid  upon  the  unhappy  country ;  and 
things  went  fi'om  bad  to  worse  again,  until  Greece 
rose  against  her  Bavarian  king  (in  1862)  and  shipped 
him  back  to  Munich.  And  England  justified  the  act. 
"Her  Majesty's  (3k>vemment,*'  said  Earl  Bussell, 
*•  cannot  deny  that  the  Greeks  have  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  steps  they  have  taken.**  ► 

While  her  statesman-king  had  been  building  up  a 
strong  State  in  Belgium,  Greece  had  been  condemned 
to  a  generation  of  misrule  under  the  child-king  En- 
rope  had  given  her.  The  two  reigns  were  almost 
contemporary  throughout,  and  hence  the  parallel  is 
the  more  instructive  and  painful.  Leopold  had  based 
his  refusal  of  the  Greek  crown  on  the  statesmanlike 
consideration  that  Greece  without  Thessaly,  Epirns 
and  Crete  in  her  territory  could  not  exist  as  a  state. 
What  Leopold  was  too  sagacious  to  undertake,  Europe 
committed  to  the  hands  of  the  child  Otho,  and  then 
held  Greece  responsible. 

Once  rid  of  the  Bavarian  regime,  Greece  had  a  new 
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chance.  With  overwhelming  unanimity*  the  nation 
iuvited  to  its  vacant  throne  an  English  prince,  Alfred, 
Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  now  reigning  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-€K)tha.  But  this  si)ontaneou8  act  contravened  the 
stipulation  of  the  three  Powers  that  no  member  of 
the  reigning  house  of  either  should  be  eligible  to  the 
Greek  throne.  After  many  **  adventures  in  search  of 
a  king,**  Earl  Russell's  fancy  was  taken  at  las^  by  a 
modest  midshipman,  who  happened  to  be  in  London 
to  assist  at  his  sister's  wedding.  The  bride  on  that 
occasion  was  Tennyson's 

Sea  King's  daughter  from  over  the  sea,  Alexandra— 

the  fair  and  gracious  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  future 
Queen  of  England.  The  little  midshipman  has  been 
now  these  two  and  thirty  years  George  I,  King  of  the 
Hellenes ;  and  to-day,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  prime,  he 
can  see  in  sturdy  sons  and  grandsons  the  guarantee 
that  his  house — unlike  Otho's — ^is  not  to  perish  with 
him. 

Alfred  had  been  chosen  to  the  throne  by  a  popular 
vote;  the  choice  of  King  Gteorge  was  made  by  a 
National  Assembly— it  might  fairly  be  called  a  Pan- 
hellenic  Assejnbly.  For  every  Greek  community  (of 
one  hundred  souls  or  more)  the  world  over  had  a  voice 
in  that  convention  that  not  only  named  the*  king, 
but  framed  the 
constitution  under 
which  Greece  has 
since  been  gov- 
erned. Polls  were 
opened  in  the 
Greek  consulates 
on  three  continents 
— London  and  Leg- 
horn, Alexandria 
and  Odessa,  Smyr- 
na and  Constanti- 
nople sent  their 
del^^tes  to  sit  side 
by  side  with  the 
men  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  Thebes. 
Both  Trikoupfis, — 
father  and  son — 
sat  in  that  assem- 
bly for  constituen- 
cies in  England ; 
and  during  its  ses- 
sion the  union  of 
the  Ionian  Islands 
was  consunmiated 
and  eighty -four 
Ionian  representa- 
tives took  theii 
seats. 

It  was  a  fortu- 
nate moment  for 
Greece   to    under- 


*  He  received  230,016 
votes  ont  of  a  total  of 
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take  the  task  of  a  new  constitution.  Italy  was  in  the 
flush  of  her  new  dawn,  and  the  Liberals  were  having 
their  own  way  in  England.  The  constitution  then 
framed  by  the  Greeks  was  naturally  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  charter  of  1844.  Its  guarantees  in- 
clude **  direct,  universal,  and  secret  suffrage,"  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  inviolable  personal  liberty,  trial 
by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting 
and  petition,  free  public  education  in  all  the  grades, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  ministerial  respon- 
sibility and  strict  definition  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Under  this  charter  **the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Greece  are  as  definite  as  in  England,  whilst 
in  some  few  respects  they  are  more  extended  and  more 
democratic  in  form.  The  parliamentary  franchise  is 
possessed  by  811  out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants.  The 
ratio  in  England  is  about  90  [now  166J  to  1,000. 
Even  in  France  where  universal  suffrage  is  estab- 
lished there  are  only  270  electors  amongst  1,000  in- 
habitants. Few  countries  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
more  thoroughly  popular  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment." ♦ 

But  the  best  of  constitutions  -^nnot  work  itself. 
And  the  genius  for  legislation  in  Greece  outruns  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  The  political  system  on  paper 
\a  all  that  might  be  exx)ected  from  the  nineteenth 
century  successors  of  the  old  Greek  sages,  who  in 
their  closets  built  up  ideal  states  and  then  waited  for 
philosopher-kings  to  set  them  goiifja^  in  the  open  air. 
The  philosopher-king  never  came,  and  save  for  spasms 
of  splendor  under  rare  leaders  like  Pericles  and  Epa- 
minondas  Greek  politics  remained  parochial  and,  from 
our  point  of  view,  puerile.  It  is  too  much  so  to-day  ; 
and  what  Greece  needs  above  all  things  is  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  Saxon  steadiness  and  sense  in  her  civic  life. 

Of  King  Gorge's  reign  it  inay  be  said  that  in  the 
face  of  great  odds  it  has  been  wise,  steady,  beneficent. 
He  would  not  claim  the  character  of  a  statesman- 
king,  but  he  possesses  pre-eminently  the  *'  level  head" 
.  and  unfailing  tact.  As  cool  as  the  Greeks  are  hot,  he 
has  gone  in  and  out  among  them  as  a  master  moder- 
ator— ^a  sane  and  steadying  influence  ;  and  his  unique 
relations  have  put  in  his  hands  a  diplomatic  power 
which  has  been  of  supreme  consequence  to  his  people. 
For  the  little  throne  of  Greece  is  next  of  kin  to  all 
the  big  thrones  of  Europe — to  Russia,  England, 
Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  little  Denmark.  The 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sparta  (Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine)  with  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia  brought  to 
Athens  in  October,  1889,  an  exposition  (as  it  were)  of 
Crowns.  In  the  homely  Byzantine  Cathedral,  during 
the  tedious  ceremony  (for  it  takes  nearly  two  hours  to 
get  duly  married  there)  one  could  study  at  leisure 
the  rich  relations  of  poor  Greece.  There  were  Queen 
Olga's  first  cousin  and  King  George's  nephew,  now 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias ;  the  bride's  mother.  Dow- 
ager Empress  of  Germany,  and  her  brother.  Emperor 
William  n,  with  his  Empress  ;  the  King's  sister, 
soon  to  be  Queen  of  England,  with,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  young  English  princes,  first  cousins 
to  both  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and,  finaUy,  old  TTing 

•  Sergreant's  '*  Greece,"  London.  1880. 
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Christian  and  his  Qneen,  with  the  Danish  Crown 
Prince,  King  George's  immediate  family.  It  was  a 
unique  8X)ectacle— that  of  three  royal  generations 
(King  Christian,  King  G^eorge  and  Prince  Constan- 
tine)  driving  from  the  palace  in  the  same  carriage  ; 
and  a  year  later  Athens  might  have  acclaimed  a 
spectacle  yet  more  unique,  for  the  fourth  generation 
((>eorge  II  that  is  to  be)  was  ready  for  an  airing. 
The  morning  guns  of  little  Hellas  have  rarely  waked 
a  happier  echo  in  the  city  of  the  violet  crown 
than  when — on  July  19,  1890 — they  announced  the 
birth  of  the  heir's  heir  {6  ^tadoxoc  tov  Aiaddxov)  at 
Dekeleia.  And  the  same  guns  have  since  then 
thundered  a  second  message  of  the  same  kind.  The 
succession  is  secure  for  three  lives. 

No  royal  house  in  Europe  can  more  safely  chal- 
lenge **  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne." 
A  more  exemplary  household  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  any  social  rank.  There  is  an  open  air  wholesome- 
ness  about  them  all  that  goes  with  pure  blood  and  do- 
mestic virtue.  King  George  is  indeed  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Greece,  but  he  does  not  hedge  himself  about 
with  state.  He  is  more  likely  to  be  met  on  a  swing- 
ing walk  than  In  a  state  carriage ;  and  when  he  catches 
a  brute  beating  a  child  in  the  slums  of  his  capital  he 
is  not  above  stopping  to  do  a  little  cudgeling  on  his 
own  account.  When  the  American  School  met  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  His  Majesty 
with  the  Crown  Prince  footed  it  out  to  Kynosarges— 
as  Socrates  would  have  done— to  attend  the  meeting 
to  which  the  Queen  and  Crown  Princess  drove.  The 
royal  family  use  the  Phaleron  tram  like  any  other 
Athenians,  and  the  little  Pirseus  Railway  has  no  bet- 
ter patrons.  But  it  is  on  horseback,  with  little  Princess 
Marie  by  his  side,  one  likes  best  to  see  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  King. 

Of  the  Queen  not  even  malice  could  lisp  a  syllable 
in  dispraise.  Benign  as  beauti- 
ful, her  life  is  a  benediction  to 
her  people.  Unlike  Queen 
Amalia,  she  lets  politics  alone, 
but  her  womanly  character 
and  her  active  beneficence  make 
her  a  jwwer  in  the  regeneration 
of  Greek  society.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  four  centuries 
of  Turkish  rule  did  not  improve 
the  condition  of  women  in 
Greece ;  and  yet  with  all  its 
depressing  influence,  it  left  the 
springs  of  domestic  virtue  un- 
polluted.* Greek  women  are 
good  women,  but  they  are  only 

*  All  witnesses  agree  that  chastity 
is  a  law  in  Greece.  Even  Athens 
was  without  a  brothel  until  the 
French  introduced  their  morals 
(with  the  cholera)  during:  the  block- 
ade of  Piraeus  in  the  Crimean  War 
(1854^7).  This  is  a  fact  the  more 
honorable  to  the  Oreeks  of  to-day 
when  one  recalls  the  ancient  cult  of 
Aphrodite  Pandemos. 


beginning  to  breathe  the  air  of  natural  liberty.  When 
they  come  to  their  own  again — in  the  home  and  so- 
ciety— ^it  will  be  a  good  day  for  Greece.  Politics  will 
be  less  feverish  as  the  home  life  is  exalted.  And  in 
their  beautiful  Queen  the  women  of  Greece  have  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  such  as  they  sadly  lacked 
in  poor  childless,  scheming,  headstrong  Amalia. 

The  fallen  Premier  is  esisily  the  foremost  among 
living  Greek  statesmen.    So  much  can  be  said  even 
by  one  who  never  fell  into  the  Trikoupiolatry  of  the 
average  English  -speaking  foreigner  in  Greece.    There 
he  is  known — fondly,  sometimes,  and  again  not  so 
fondly — as  **  the  Englishman.**  Son  of  a  father  whose 
fame  must  rest  not  so  much  on  his  statesmanship  or 
diplomacy  as  upon  his  admirable  **  History  of  ihe 
Greek  Revolution,"  CharilaosTrikoup^3  passed  much 
of  his  early  life  in  England,  where  his  father  was 
Greek  Minister  and  was  for  a  time  Secretary  to  the 
Legation  there.    In  fact   (as   has   been    noted)  he 
entered  Greek  politics  as  representative  of  a  constitu- 
ency of  London  Greeks  in  the  National  Assembly 
which  elected  King  George  and  framed  the  present 
constitution.     Whatever  he  may  not  have  imbibed 
in  the  air  of  English  freedom — ^and  his  enemies  aver 
that  he  found  liis  ideal  in  Disraeli  rather  than  in 
Gladstone— he  certainly  did  carry  away  with  him  a 
large  measure  of  English  culture  and  a  full  command 
of  English  speech.    That  the  latter  accomplishment 
has  given  him  a  tremendous  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors— who  get  their  news  only  from  Paris— goes 
without  saying.    The  European  statesman  who  can- 
not read  the  Times  never  knows  what  o^clock  it  is  at 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople. 

It  was  young  Trikoupto,  then  under  thirty,  who 
was  sent  to  London  to  accept  on  the  part  of  Greece 
the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  he  returned  to 
take  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  first  cabi- 
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net  nnder  the  new  constitntion.  From  that  time 
(1862)  to  this,  he  has  been  a  political  power  in  Greece ; 
and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  his  influence  has 
amounted  to  a  dictatorship  interrupted  by  periodical 
revolts. 

For  in  Greece  we  have  the  anomaly  of  parliament- 
ary government  without  political  parties.  In  a  sense, 
there  has  always  been  an  English,  a  French  and  a 
Russian  party  in  the  Kingdom  ;  but  no  such  thing  as 
a  division  of  the  nation  on  great  lines  of  domestic 
policy.  Instead  of  party  government,  Greece  groans 
under  "  boss  "  government.  Instead  of  Liberals  and 
Tories,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  Greeks  are 
Trikoupists  or  Deligiannists  or  (now)  Rhallists.  The 
will  of  the  leader,  if  it  be  a  strong  one,  is  the  law  of 
his  followers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  leader 
must  keep  his  followers  in  good  humor,  and  so  the 
spoils  system  flourishes  and  with  it  worse  abuses. 
But  a  wise  despot  is  better  than  a  mad  democracy, 
and  it  is  generally  believed,  outside  of  Greece  at  least, 
that  the  Trikoupds  regime  has  tended  not  only  to 
steadiness  of  administration  but  to  the  substantial 
progress  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  paths  of  prosperity 
and  public  order.  Of  course,  his  opponents  dispute 
this  (and,  at  this  moment,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  they 
would  seem  to  include  the  body  of  the  nation)  and  lay 
at  his  door  all  the  woes  of  Greece.  But  so  fared  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes ;  Aristides  had  his  ostracism  and 
Socrates  his  hemlock-cup,  and  the  same  venom  and 
yimlence  (of  bark  rather  than  of  bite)  mark  the 


Greek  of  to-day.  Witness  the  bitter  tirade  against 
Trikoupds,  Greek  against  Greek,  appearing  some 
months  ago  in  the  Evening  P08t  Witness  the  gall  in 
which  the  Athenian  editor  dips  his  pen  every  morn- 
ing. Witness,  too,  the  use  to  which  the  Greek  puts 
the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting.  Only  the  other 
day  a  deputation  waited  on  Premier  Trikoupds  with  a 
public  grievance  and  received  (as  was  thought)  a  cyn- 
ical reply.  Returning  to  the  meeting  (open  air,  of 
course),  the  chairman  made  his  report  and  wound  up 
with : 

"  Let  us  curse  him  ! " 

**  Curse  him !  Chirse  him  1 "  {Anathema  !  Anath- 
ema ! )  was  the  responsive  howl  of  the  crowd. 

And  yet  a  few  months  ago  the  accursed  was  riding 
on  the  topmost  wave  of  public  confidence  and  a  few 
months  hence  he  may  be  again  the  leader  of  the 
nation. 

For  the  whirligrig  of  Greek  politics  is  startlingly 
abrupt  with  its  revenges.  The  old  Athenian  democ- 
racy cast  lots  for  its  rulers  once  a  year,  and  the 
President  of  their  Senate  and  Speaker  of  their  House 
held  office  for  twenty-four  hours  sharp,  and  then  gave 
way  to  the  next  man.  And  yet  this  dizzy  democracy 
took  guarantees  for  complete  responsibility.  The 
outgoing  magistrate  could  neither  leave  town  nor 
alienate  his  property  until  every  drachma  of  public 
money  he  had  handled  was  accounted  for.  Far  less 
can  be  said  of  more  highly  organized  government 
to-day  in  Athens  or  New  York.    The  new  Greek 
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democracy— still  awaiting  its 
De  Tocqrwville  — is  as  rapid 
without  being  as  regular  as  the 
old  in  its  vicissitudes.  Kou- 
moundouros  was  Premier  off 
and  on  from  1S65  to  1880.  In 
these  twenty-five  years  he  had 
ten  innings— the  tenure  vary- 
ing from  two  days  to  seven- 
teen months,  and  aggregating 
all  told  six  years  and  seven 
months,  or  an  average  of  not 
quite  eight  months.  The  year 
1865  witnessed  six  administra- 
tions, and  the  next  year  four. 
In  the  two  years  Koumoun- 
douros  got  three  innings  and 
Deligeorges  two.  The  latter's 
two  administrations  lasted 
twenty-eight  days  in  all,  but  he 
had  four  subsequent  innings 
and  once  stayed  in  more  than 
a  year.  Since  1875  Trikoupfis 
ha^  been  in  power  six  times, 
his  tenure  ranging  from  five 
days  (1878)  to  four  years  and 
five  and  a  half  months  (1886-90).  This  is  the  longest 
administration  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  with  one 
exception— it  falls  nineteen  days  short  of  EjiezSs' 
ministry  (184iM54). 

To  understand  a  Greek  crisis  one  must  grapple  the 
problem  of  the  debt. 

Up  to  1880  the  Greek  foreign  debt  (nominal)  had 
reached  a  total  of  256,000,000  francs.  But  with  that 
year  began  a  series  of  heavy  loans,  realizing  up  to 
1892  a  total  of  589.448,421  francs  and  bringing 
the  total  public  debt  (nominal)  up  to  the  stupen- 
dous figure  of  818,476,889  francs.  Of  this  sum  130,- 
192,519  francs  constitutes  the  floating  debt.  What 
has  been  done  with  the  yield  of  these  vast  loans 
and  who  is  responsible  to  Greece  for  them?  It  may 
be  said  again  that  the  shilly-shallying  of  Europe  has 
cost  Greece  dear.  As  Leopold  saw  in  1832,  a  Greece 
that  did  not  include  Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Crete  was 
a  state  without  a  locus  standi.  But  even  when  in 
1878  the  Powers  at  Berlin  undertook  to  deal  with  the 
Eastern  question  more  radically,  Greece  was  post- 
poned to  every  upstart  in  the  East.  Lord  Salisbury 
entered  the  conference  with  a  parade  of  Philhellenic 
ardor,  while  Beaconsfield  played  over  again  the  rdle 
of  Wellington  and  dismissed  Greece — who  had  •*  mis- 
taken the  intentions  of  Europe,'*  in  keeping  quiet 
through  the  Busso-Turkish  war  under  the  heavy 
pressure  and  solemn  promises  of  England— dismissed 
her  to  sue  to  the  Turk  **  cap  in  hand  "  for  the  prov- 
inces the  Conference  had  given  her  on  paper.  Poor 
Greece  was  left  to  put  herself  in  possession,  and  the 
mobilization  swallowed  up  the  total  yield  of  the 
great  loan  of  1881. 

Of  the  total  loans  (not  including  the  120,000,000) 
there  were  spent : 


THE  PHLKUS  (PORT  OP  ATHENS). 

On  conversions  and  redemption 170,681,000  francs. 

On  railways 65,733,000  francs. 

On  ironclads 26,000,000  francs. 

On  abolishing  the  forced  cnrrency 67,004.582  francs. 

Total 880,018,582  francs. 

The  balance  of  the  yield  (185,429,839  francs)  went  to 
cover  the  deficits  from  1881  to  1891,  and  for  improv- 
ing the  highways. 

Borrowing  money  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water, 
and  this  disastrous  beginning  demoralized  the  nation. 
Still,  with  all  her  borrowing,  Greece  was  not  utterly 
reckless.  Trikoupte  had  a  consistent  and  rational 
policy.  It  was  to  develop  the  country  by  means  of 
highways  and  railways,  harbors  and  lighthouses, 
and — above  all— to  re-establish  sound  money.  In  1884 
he  ppent  nearly  70,000,000  francs  in  taking  up  the 
forced  currency ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  very  next 
year  Deligiannes  lost  his  head  in  another  filibustering 
flurry  (Roumelia),  mobilized  the  forces,  and  provoked 
a  new  blockade  by  the  Powers.  Of  course,  he  brought 
back  the  forced  currency,  which  is  now  lsu:^r  than 
ever,  though  not  absolutely  large  (65  francs  per  capita) 
considering  that  it  has  to  do  all  the  money  work  of  a 
country  in  which  checks  are  hardly  known  to  ordi- 
nary business. 

M.  Beckmann  (writing  in  189S)  sums  up  a  study  of 
Greek  finance  in  these  conclusions  : 

"1.  Though  Greece  has  borrowed  a  large  amount  of 
money  she  has  something  to  show  for  it.  Thessaly, 
many  miles  of  railways,  a  respectable  little  navy  and 
a  very  rapidly  developing  commerce. 

"  2.  Her  budgets  have  been  gradually  improving 
and  are  now  in  stable  equilibrium." 

But  since  1898  a  new  situation  has  supervened. 
Then  the  agio  on  gold  was  60  per  cent,  (against  80  per 
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cent,  in  1801) ;  now  it  is  90  or  upward.  The  purchase  of 
gold  at  this  last  rate  to  meet  the  service  of  the  foreign 
debt  (in  the  budget  of  1898,  35,468,596  francs)  was  a 
disastrous  operation  and  commerce  was  x>aralyzed  by 
the  condition  of  the  money  market.  Then  the  glut 
in  the  currant  market  last  season  cut  off  the  one  sure 
gold  revenue  of  the  nation,  and  the  overturn  of  last 
January  became  inevitable.  For  no  Greek  govern- 
ment can  weather  a  panic. 

Three  years  ago  'bite,  Deligiannes  was  dismissed  by 
the  King  because  he  had  failed  to  deal  successfully 
jnHh  the  financial  situation,  and  Mr.  Trikoup^  came 
in  with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Bould. 
He  undertook  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  debt 
question.  "  He  brought  forward  a  broad  and  states- 
manlike project  for  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
was  favorably  received  in  financial  circles  and  capital- 
ists were  ready  to  take  the  new  loan  on  which  it  was 
founded  provided  adequate  control  [of  the  revenues 
pledged  for  its  service]  were  secured  to  the  foreign 
creditors.*'  In  fact  the  negotiations  were  concluded 
and  only  waited  the  signature  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, when  a  popular  cry  arose  that  Trikoupte  was 
really  putting  Greece  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The 
Premier  thereupon  refused  to  signimtil  he  could  con- 
sult the  Chamber  ;  the  money-lenders  demanded  im- 
mediate action.  Trikoup^  went  out,  to  return  in  a 
few  months  (November,  1893)  with  a  new  programme. 
He  had  for  fifteen  years  stood  before  Europe  as  the 
one  Greek  with  an  honest  and  rational  financial 
policy  which  in  Greece  meant  being  a  hopeless  doc- 
trinaire. Tet  more  than  once  he  seemed  on  the  very 
threshold  of  success,  when  the  political  whirligig 
would  take  another  turn,  undoing  alL  This  Sisyphos 
r61e  seems  at  last  to  have  worn  him  out,  and  return- 
ing to  power  in  1893  he  proposed  his  now  famous 
provisional  reduction  of  80  peif  cent,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  gold  loans,  and  a  composition  with  the 
foreign  creditors.  Of  course,  this  cost  him  his  Euro- 
pean prestige,  and  his  internal  programme  did  the 
rest.  In  his  long  lease  of  power  he  had  wiped  out  the 
Turkish  land-tithe,  provided  for  a  soimd  currency, 
and  rendered  many  a  noble  service  to  the  country. 
His  last  efforts  were  directed  to  removing  the  odious 
octroi  which  sets  up  a  little  custom  house  at  the  gates 
of  every  commune,  and  to  shifting  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion somewhat  from  the  agricultural  to  the  urban 
classes.  It  was  the  uprising  of  these  latter  that 
brought  about  his  faU.  Mass  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  Kingdom ;  petition  after  petition  sent 
to  the  King:  "Sire,  the  people  are  starving;  they 
have  confidence  only  in  you."  Then  came  the  clash 
and  the  collapse. 

The  strength  of  the  new  democracy— at  least  until 
it  shfdl  have  worked  off  its  volatility — must  be  in  the 
throne.  And  the  Greeks  know  it.  No  cry  has  been 
more  common  through  these  last  turbulent  years, 
and  particularly  at  this  moment,  than  that  for  more 
exercise  of  prerogative.  And  every  act  of  King 
Gkorge  in  response  seems  to  have  been  wise  and 
timely.  Now  His  Majesty  seems  in  the  mood  to  rule 
as  well  as  reign ;  at  least  he  is  presiding  over  the 


councils  of  his  new  Ministers  and  apparently  direct- 
ing the  policy  of  his  Gk>vemment.  Greece  sees  the 
impotence  of  good  laws  without  good  administration, 
and  she  may  well  doubt  whether  Solon  or  Pisistratus 
was  the  truer  friend  of  the  people.  The  best  of  sail- 
ing directions  can  never  save  the  ship  without  a 
strong  and  steady  hand  at  the  helm.  Greece  has  her 
free  constitution  ;  her  democracy  is  well-nigh  as  un- 
bridled as  was  old  Demos  on  the  Pnyz.  And  we 
know  how  Demos  fared  without  a  Pericles ;  it  was 
the  wild  team  and  the  plunge — and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  the  Thirty  and  the  Macedonian  followed  in 
the  order  of  nature. 

Now  that  the  elections  are  coming  on,  we  shall  see 
how  far  the  country  has  been  sobered.  Mr.  Trikoupds 
(as  usual)  remains  at  home  in  his  modest  hired  house, 
where  his  remarkable  sister  (as  usual,  too)  no  doubt 
continues  to  hold  ^er  democratic  court  amid  her 
potted  palms  and  fiowers.  That  quaint  and  wonder- 
ful lady  is  a  power  in  Greece,  as  every  visitor  who  has 
ever  felt  her  rippling  humor  and  her  subtle  intelli- 
*  gence  can  testify  ;  and  no  statesman  ever  had  a  rarer 
second.  In  the  press  the  late  Premier  has  almost  no 
support,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  his 
confident  expectation  of  a  triumphant  return  is  in- 
explicable— to  any  but  a  Greek. 

Meantime,  ''  the  grand  old  man  of  Gortyn  "—as  the 
elder  Deligiannes  is  sometimes  styled,  from  his  seventy 
odd  years  and  his  Arcadian  birthplace — ^is  campaign- 
ing in  Thessaly.  His  is  a  more  picturesque — ^because 
a  more  Oriental — ^personality.  Having  represented 
Gbreece  at  Berlin  (along  with  that  greater  all-around 
Hellene  Alexander  Bangabds),  Deligiannes  doubtless 
looked  for  a  **Lo  I  the  conquering  hero  comes"  re- 
ception in  the  province  which  he  claims  to  have 
snatched  from  the  Turk.  But  his  progress  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  ovation  ;  the  town  of  Karditsa,  in 
fact,  flagged  itself  in  black  to  receive  the  liberator, 
whereupon  the  officers  of  the  law  (in  the  Deligiannea 
interest)  threatened  sweeping  arrests  and  intimidated 
the  Karditsans  out  of  their  little  joke. 

The  Bhallists  are  waging  an  aggressive  fight,  and 
may  hold  the  balance  of  power ;  while  a  Citizens* 
Election  Ck)mmittee  in  Athens  is  making  a  feeble 
effort  in  the  direction  of  political  independence  and 
reform. 

As  we  have  seen,  more  Greeks  to  the  thousand 
have  votes  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country. 
But  the  suffrage  falls  between  two  stools.  While 
the  polling  machinery  is  perfect,  the  nominating  ar- 
rangements forestall  eveiything.  Greek  politics  has 
not  reached  the  convention,  or  even  the  caucus,  stage. 
The  chief  (American,  "boss")  may  call  in  half  a 
dozen  lieutenants  to  ** assist"  at  making  his  ''com- 
bines" (hwdvoQ^')  or  blanket  tickets  for  each 
eparchy.  In  doubtful  eparchies  "fusion"  is  freely 
resorted  to.  The  "combines"  effected,  the  cam- 
paign warms  up.  Processions,  outdoing  Panathenaic 
or  Mystic,  fill  the  nights  with  torch  glare  and  shout- 
ing, and  occasionally  (as  at  the  very  door  of  my  hotel 
or  in  Constitution  Square  in  1892)  with  shooting. 
Fancy  a  Presidential  once  a  year  with  our  huzzaing 
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and  haranguing  and  log-rolling  indefinitelj  increased, 
and  yon  get  a  faint  notion  of  a  Greek  campaign.  Bnt 
when  election  day  arrives  everybody  goesto  chorch— 
for,  as  the  old  Athenians  cast  lots  for  their  archoos 
at  the  Temple  of  Thesens,  so  the  living  Greek  does 
his  voting  in  the  sanctuary  and  on  the  Sabbath.  If 
the  fact  implied  the  discharge  of  this  responsibilitj 
with  fasting  and  prayer,  that  would  be  a  laudable  ex- 
ample. 

At  any  rate  the  activity  of  the  "  worker  "  stops  at 
the  church  door  and  the  ballot  has  every  guarantee  of 
secrecy.  The  voter*s  name  is  checked  off  on  the  poQ 
list  and  he  enters  a  lane  of  ballot  boxes.  At  tlie 
Athenian  Cathedral  I  have  counted  a  hundred  or 
more — ^in  two  rows  from  door  to  altar.  Every  candi- 
date has  his  box  and  every  voter  casts  his  ballot  for 
or  against  each  candidate.  The  box  is  divided  in  two 
compartments — marked  yea  and  nay — and  the  voter, 
receiving  his  ballot  (which  is  a  bullet),  thrusts  his 
hand  through  the  funnel  opening  above  and  by  a  turn 
of  the  wrist  plumps  the  lead  right  or  left  according 
to  his  preference.  So  he  has  his  shot  and  nobody 
need  be  the  wiser.  In  his  voting  the  living  Greek 
improves  upon  his  ancestor.  Demosthenes  gives  us 
instances  of  ballot  box  stuffing — one  in  which  the 
ballots  outnumbered  the  balloters  present  by  four  to 
one. 

No  study  of  the  living  Greek  would  be  complete 
without  a  word  about  the  press.  Though  Greek  is 
understood  to  be  a  dead  language,  Athens  runs  more 
daily  newspapers  than  does  New  York.  They  are 
written  in  Greek  with  which  any  reader  of  Xenophim 
or  the  New  Testament  would  readily  find  himself  at 
home.  The  range  and  versatility  of  writing  is  re- 
markable, and  it  is  often  very  fresh  and  fascinating. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  hot  campaign,  then  the  cd- 
umns  smoke.  **  Athens  is  in  open  revolt,"  shouts  the 
Ephemeris  on  the  eve  of  Trikoup^'  fall ;  "the Gov- 
ernment is  in  open  revolt  against  the  constitution*'— 
and  then  the  lurid  thunder  rolls.  For  unmitigated 
scurrility  the  old  Greek  orators — ^the  journalists  of 
their  day — ^were  hard  to  distance;  but  the  living 
Greek  doesn't  moult  a  feather  in  comparison.  Nor 
does  he  lag  much  behind  the  greater  Greek  in  down- 
right fooling.  The  Acropolis,  the  leading  paper  of 
the  Kingdom,  appeared  one  All  Fools'  Day  with  its 
proper  head  off  and  a  new  one  displayed — ^Thb  Qor- 
TYNIAN — and  in  its  leader  explained  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Deligiannes  had  sold  the  i^  Acropolis  to 
the  English  and  shipx)ed  it  off  to  rejoin  the  Elgin 
marbles — so  necessitating  the  change.  Fancy  White- 
law  Beid  taking  down  his  Tribune  head  and  running 
up  The  Tioqan  or  The  Plat-form  I  But  there  may 
be  tragedy  as  well.  Last  summer  the  Acropolis  was 
keeping  up  a  steady  fire  upon  the  army,  when  one 
fine  day  some  scores  of  conmiissioned  officers  marched 
from  their  club  in  broad  daylight  (2  p.m.),  with  a 
squad  of  sappers  and  miners  in  the  lead,  and  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  office  and  the  editor's  residence- 
thus  anticipating  what  has  just  taken  place  at  Madrid. 
There  was  a  long  inquiry,  then  a  trial  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  and  the  officers  came  off  with  an  im- 
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mediate  and  trimnphant  acquittal,  while  the  tmlncky 
editor  was  threatened  with  libel  proceedings. 

The  Athenian  editor  is  a  free  lance.  He  may  fight 
with  Trikoapds  to-day  and  with  Deligiannes  to-mor- 
row. And  he  is  quite  honest  about  it.  Monotony  is 
the  one  intolerable  thing.  He  estimates  his  sendees 
at  their  full  value,  and  usually  insists  on  their  recog- 
nition. A  good  Parliamentary  ** combine"  is  none 
the  worse  for  having  a  pair  of  editors  in  it,  and  the 
country  can  hardly  be  governed  without  reckoning 
with  the  Fourth  Estate.  It  is  thought  Mr.  Trikoup^ 
—though  once  a  journalist  himself— did  not  suffi- 
ciently note  this  fact. 

What  of  the  Hellenic  future?  With  a  population 
of  hardly  two  and  a  half  millions,  Greece  has  a  debt  of 
some  $164,000,000 — or  some  $75  per  capita.  This  debt 
is  equal  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  estimated  national 
wealth  and  to  the  total  national  income  for  two 
years.  The  forced  currency  aggregates  $21,000,000, 
or  $13  per  capita — worth  a  little  more  than  half  its 
face  ;  but  our  own  greenback  touched  bottom  at  less 
than  a  third  of  its  face  value.  This  currency  is  not 
excessive — not  sufficient  in  fact  to  do  the  money- work 
of  the  kingdom  properly.  It  is  not  inflation  that  has 
wrecked  it ;  not  fever,  but  exhaustion. 

For  the  debt,  that  is  like  a  Western  farm  mortgage. 
So  far  as  the  money  has  gone  into  the  farm  and  in- 
creased its  productive  value,  the  farm  may  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  And  some  solvent  farmers  would  require 
more  than  two  years*  crops  to  lift  the  mortgage,  while 
a  farm  encumbered  to  the  extent  of  14  p^r  cent,  of 
its  value  could  hardly  be  considered  beyond  re- 
demption. 

What  has  Greece  to  show  now  for  her  blanket 
mortgage?  Sixty  years  ago  not  a  mile  of  wagon 
road;  to-day  above  2,000  miles  built  (often  over 
mountains)  at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  five  miles  of  rail  connecting  Athens 
with  her  seaport ;  now  some  six  hundred  miles  of 
railway  in  operation— connecting  the  capital  with 
most  of  the  Peloponnese  and  opening  up  a  good  part 
of  Acamania  and  Thessaly ;  while  the  PirsBus-Larissa 
Bail  way,  which  is  to  oper  rp  the  rest  of  Central  and 
Northern  Greece,  and  ultimately  direct  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  is  mostly  ready  for  the  rails,  and 
would  be  running  now  but  for  unlucky  financier- 
ing. The  English  builders — ^now  ousted — have  done 
some  daring  engineering,  especially  in  tunneling 
Mt.  Othrys.  The  Corinth  Canal— which  Periander 
dreamed  of  and  Nero  began — has  been  finished,  so 
giving  a  short  and  safe  water-way  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  ^gean.  Lake  Kopais  has  been  drained,  not 
only  uncovering  prehistoric  cities  but  reclaiming 
<K),000  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  Greek  mer- 
chant marine  counts  (1893)  116  steamers  of  83,508 
net  tonnage,  and  944  sailing  vessels  aggregating 
A  burden  of  some  250,000  tons.  Much  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  Levant  and  nearly  all  of  that  on 
the  Danube  is  in  Greek  bottoms.  With  a  sea-line— in 
proportion  to  area — seven  times  as  great  as  France's 
and  twelve  times  as  great  as  England's,  Greece  main- 
tains 69  lighthouses  and  is  building  as  many  more. 


Her  steam  factories  are  worth  some  $6,000,000.  With 
an  area  of  some  sixteen  million  acres — largely 
mountain— she  has  five  and  a  half  millions  in  field 
and  forest  and  five  millions  in  pasture.  The  acre- 
age in  currants  and  vineyards  has  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold  and  more  since  independence.  The  agricult- 
ural produce  foots  up  $21,000,000  a  year.  Still  the 
country  imports  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of  $6,000,000 
annually,  which  Thessaly  could  readily  produce  and 
may  be  expected  to  produce  when  the  railway  opens 
up  that  great  wheat-field.  This  saving  alone  would 
nearly  pay  the  interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt. 

When  Otho  came  to  the  throne,  education  was 
practically  unprovided  for.  To-day  Greece  offers 
free  public  instruction  for  fourteen  consecutive  years 
to  every  Greek  child  within  the  kingdom  or  with- 
out it  a  curriculum  stretching  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  university.  There  are  2,278  demotic  or  primary 
schools,  281  Hellenic  or  grammar  schools,  41  gym- 
nasia ;  special  schools  of  agriculture,  of  war,  of  the 
navy  ;  a  woman's  college  (the  Arsakeion)  with  1,500 
pupils;  a  Polytechnic,  teaching  all  the  arts  from 
chiseling  a  statue  to  building  a  steam  engine,  and  a 
complete  university  on  the  German  model  with  120 
professors  and  3,500  students— 1,000  of  them  being 
"  subject  Greeks  "  from  Turkey. 

With  all  the  outcry  about  war  expenditures,  her 
little  army  is  smaller  than  our  own  (24,877  men  in 
1893),  costing  only  $2,000,000 ;  and  her  gallant  little 
navy  costs  only  $600,000.  The  highest  salary  of 
general  or  admiral  does  not  exceed  $1,200.  It  will 
be  seen  the  farm  is  getting  improved  and  the  polic- 
ing is  not  too  costly  considering  the  rascally  environ- 
ment. 

Give  the  Greek  a  chance  and  he  will  pay  his  debts. 
Give  him  room  enough  for  his  energies  and  he  may 
yet  rise  above  his  parish  politics  and  redeem  the 
East.  The  Great  Idea  is  not  hollow  —  the  Pan- 
liellenic  dream  has  a  basis  of  reality.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "  the  Hellenic  race  represents  the  mo- 
tive power  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  day  as  it  did 
twenty-two  centuries  ago  in  Persian  Asia."  Scarcely 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Greeks  are  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  Greek  Kingdom.  In  European 
Turkey  the  Greeks  outnumber  the  Turks  nearly  three 
to  one  (1,996,000  against  700,000)  and  form  forty  per 
cent.  01  the  total  population — while  in  intelligence, 
energy  and  organization  they  count  more  than 
ninety  x>er  cent.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  number 
nearly  1,700,000,  or  just  one-fourth  of  the  Turks. 
All  told  the  Greeks  are  to  the  Turks  as  6  to  7^  (<J»102,- 
160  to  7,500,000) ;  they  outnumber  the  Servians  nearly 
four  to  one ;  they  outnumber  the  Bulgarians  more 
than  two  to  one ;  and  they  are  two-thirds  the  number 
of  the  Bulgarians,  Roumanians  and  Servians  com- 
bined. More  than  that,  the  whole  ^gean  seaboard 
is  historicaUy  Greek  ground — and  has  continued  so 
through  all  the  ages.  [**  As  Greece  proper  extends 
under  the  sea  toward  Egypt  through  the  Island 
of  Crete,  so  it  extends  northward  to  the  Danubian 
regions,  by  a  long  line  of  territory  bordering  the 
^gean.  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  the  ancient  Chalcidice, 
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Thrace  are  Greek  conntries.  Constantinople  itself  is 
in  the  ethnological  Hellad.  Helle^dc  Turkey  has  no 
geographical  unity  except  in  connection  with  the 
waters  of  the  archipelago  which  bathe  all  its 
shores."  So  Elis6e  Beclus,  Nouv,  Qeog,  Univ.  i, 
145.]  If  facts  and  fig^ures  can  prove  anything 
they  establish  Hellenic  title  to  the  European  estate 
of  the  Sick  Man.  And  now  that  the  Greeks 
have  retaken  Thermopyl®  and  possess  the  vast  wheat- 
field  of  Thessaly,  a  few  more  advances  would  bring 
them  to  the  Bosphorus.  There  is  an  old  oracle  float- 
ing about  the  country  and  diligently  kept  alive  by 
the  priests,  that  when  Greece  again  has  a  King  Ck>n- 
stantine  and  a  Queen  Sophia  she  shall  win  back  Con- 
stantinople. Constantine  and  Sophia  have  come  and 
only  wait  their  turn  to  mount  the  Hellenic  or  the 
Panhellenic  throne. 

While  Little  Greece  is  doing  and  enduring  so  much 
for  Greater  Greece,  there  should  be  reciprocity.  The 
subject  Cheeks  are  far  richer  than  they  of  the  Free 
Kingdom  ;  they  should  help  bear  its  burdens.  The 
little  kingdom  throws  open  every  door  of  education 
to  the  Greek  of  other  lands,  feeds  him  as  a  refugee 
from  oppression,  fights  his  battles,  and  incurs  the 
bulk  of  her  debt  in  the  name  of  Panhellenism.  dhe 
calls  herself  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes,  not  of 
Hellas,  and  all  Greeks  are  bom  subjects  of  King 
G^eorge — ^if  they  so  choose.  They  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  choose  a  king  and  frame  a  constitution ; 


and  now  it  is  high  time  to  put  their  shoulders  to  Uie 
wheel  in  support  of  the  kingdom.  Bulding  mona- 
ments  like  the  Academy  and  founding  schools  like 
the  Arsakeion  are  noble  services  ;  lending  a  hand  to 
keep  the  ship  afloat  were  still  better.  The  Free 
Greek  might  well  reverse  our  colonial  watdiword, 
No  Representation  without  Taxation. 

In  common  with  all  civilized  peoples  we  owe  an 
incalculable  debt  to  old  Greece.  To  the  living  Greek 
we  can  make  some  return  in  a  generous  national  sym- 
pathy. And  we  can  lend  a  hand  in  his  distress.  We 
can  buy  his  silks,  finer  than  Penelox)e  ever  spun.  We 
can  order  his  marbles,  for  Drosinos  and  Broutos  have 
revived  the  traditions  of  classical  sculpture  and  Parian 
and  Pentelic  breathe  again.  We  can  travel  in  Greece 
and  get  a  larger  yield  of  felicity  on  a  given  ootlaj 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  we  can 
go  in  for  the  Olympic  Games  next  year,  sure  of  a 
royal  welcome  and  laurel  crowns.  We  can  give,  too, 
an  unstinted  support  to  our  school  at  Athens.  Than 
we  might  send  a  Minister  to  Ghreece  without  requiring 
him  to  straddle  the  Balkans  and  represent  us  at  rival 
if  not  hostile,  courts.  He  must  be  a  shrewd  diplomat 
who  shall  gracefully  carry  Panhellenism  on  one 
shoulder  and  Panslavism  on  the  other.  But  we 
should  first  take  off  our  tax  on  Greek  currants— the 
one  ewe  lamb  of  Greek  revenue.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  better  right  to  chide  the  Turk  for  his  blood-tithe  of 
tribute  children. 


SAMUEL  DANA  HORTON. 


BY  FREDERICK  W.  HOLLS. 


IT  is  a  most  tragic  coincidence  that  the  foremost 
champion  in  the  world  of  the  policy  of  restoring 
the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  as  money  metals 
of  equal  efficiency,  should  .be  stricken  down  at  the 
moment  when  the  cause  to  whose  advancement  he 
had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  seems  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  general  acceptation  and  success.  Not  even 
the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  rather  unsatisfactory  name  of  "  inter- 
national bimetallism  "  can  deny  that  within  the  last 
few  years  the  conviction  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  monometallism 
offers  a  safe  escape  to  the  commercial  world  from  the 
present  state  of  uncertainty  and  danger  with  reference 
to  money.  There  was  much  plausibility  in  the 
theories  advanced  about  thirty  years  ago  in  favor  of 
the  outlawry  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  gold  alone  as  the  standard  of  value.  It 
was  urged  by  many  men  of  high  standing  in  economic 
science,  and  to  many  it  seemed  a  prodigious  step  in 
advance  after  the  long  period  of  depreciated  currency 
through  which  many  European  states,  and  especially 
the  United  States  of  America,  had  recently  passed. 
But  the  partial  success  of  this  idea  in  England  and 
Germany  is  now  seen  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  vic- 
tory of  fanciful  theory  over  practical  business  sense, 


and  perhaps  no  one  blunder  on  the  part  of  any  gov* 
emment  has  brought  in  its  train  so  much  undeserved 
suffering  and  wretchedness  as  the  surrender  <^ 
Prince  Bismarck  to  the  gold  doctrinaires  and  specu- 
lators, in  the  fundamental  monetary  legislation  of 
the  newly  established  German  Empire.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  famous  Iron  Chancellor  that  he 
soon  saw  and  admitted  his  mistake,  and  his  remaric 
to  the  late  William  D.  Eelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
well  known,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gold  doctrinaires  had  praised 
as  most  delicious  broth  what  hr  \  turned  out  to  be 
plain  hot  water  in  their  legislative  culinary  efforts  in 
1871.  In  other  words,  the  anticipated  advantage  of 
a  single  gold  standard  has  proved  to  be  absolutely 
illusory.  But  the  mistake  having  once  been  nuide 
could  not  be  rectified  without  the  joint  action  of  ,the 
leading  commercial  nations,  and  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  secure  such  co-opera- 
tion, such  as  international  jealousy,  vested  interests^ 
of  creditors  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  general  money 
market  of  the  world,  seem  only  now,  at  this  writing,, 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome.  No  one  man 
has  more  brilliantly,  vigorously  and  unselfisbly 
labored  to  bring  about  this  result  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  whose  death  will  be  mourned  bj  the 
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friends  of  an  honest,  sound  and  safe  currency,  not 
only  in  his  own  country  bnt  equally  in  England, 
France  and  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  mone- 
tary science  has  serious  and  unprejudiced  followers. 

Samuel  Dana  Horton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Val- 
entine B.  Horton,  a  distinguished  member  of  Ck)n- 
gress  from  Ohio  before  and  during  the  war,  and  was 
bom  in  Pomeroy  in  that  State  January  16,  1844.  He 
was  named  after  his  great  uncle,  Samuel  Dana,  who 
was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Ck>nnecticut  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
After  receiving  his  schooling  in  Pomeroy  and  in 
Cincinnati,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  graduat- 
ing there  in  1864  in  the  same  class  with  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  Peter  B.  Olney,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby,  and 
others  who  have  since  attained  distinction.  After 
traveling  extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  devot- 
ing himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Roman  law. 
He  remained  abroad  about  two  years,  and  spent  some 
months  with  the  late  Gheorge  P.  Marsh,  who  was  then 
American  Minister  in  Florence.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1870  he  practiced  law,  first  in  Cincinnati  and 
then  in  his  native  town  of  Pomeroy,  until  1885,  after 
which  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  mone- 
tary questions  of  the  day.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
practice  he  was  an  active  champion  of  the  principle  of 
minority  or  proportional  representation,  lecturing 
and  writing  in  its  favor  and  being  geneiaDy  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the  subject 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
having  a  complete  mastery  of  the  German  language 
made  most  effective  campaign  speeches  in  both  En- 
glish and  G^erman  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  during  the  famous  Greenback  campaign  of  1875 
in  Ohio  that  Mr.  Horton's  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  questions  of  finance.  It  proved  the  turning  point 
in  his  career.  With  characteristic  energy  he  began 
the  study  of  money  in  all  its  phases,  and  accumulated 
a  sidendid  library  on  the  subject,  in  which  task  he 
was  materially  aided  by  his  phenomenal  command  of 
languages,— among  others,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Dutch.  The  capacity  for  tireless 
study,  unremitting  work,  trained  habits  of  thought 
and  quick  insight  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  these 
new  and  abstruse  studies,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he 
attained  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  as 
could  only  have  been  acquired  in  a  lifetime  by  a  less 
well  equipped  scholar. 

The  first  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  work  published 
in  1876  under  the  title  of  •*  Silver  and  Gold  and  Their 
Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Resumption."  This  work 
was  received  at  once  as  an  authoritative  book  on  the 
subject  by  scholars  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In 
England  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons  immediately  welcomed 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  encomium  to  the 
^anks  of  leading  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

A  second  revised  edition  of  **  Silver  and  Gold  "  was 
published  in  1877,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  address 
to  Congress  against  the  Bland  bill.  Mr.  Horton's 
books  and  speeches  quickly  brought  him  into  public 
notioe,  and  in  1878  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 


American  Delegation  to  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  at  Paris.  He  had  already  made  the  ac- 
quaintance, either  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  of 
Cemuschi,  De  Laveleye,  Leon  Say,  Fremantle,  Kar- 
dorff  and  other  eminent  European  writers  on  finance, 
and  immediately  took  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  rank, 
in  the  theoretical  discussion  which  accompanied  the 
diplomatic  conference. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Hayes  and  Secretary 
Evarts  he  prepared  the  report  of  the  Ck>nf erence  of 
1878,  and  a  footnote  on  the  '*  Position  of  Law  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Money"  was  afterward  elaborated  by 
him  into  a  pamphlet,  under  the  same  title,  which 
has  been  translated  into  several  European  languages, 
— ^the  French  translation  having  been  made  by  De 
Laveleye,  and  the  G^erman  by  Prof.  Eoch,  of  Bonn. 
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In  1881  President  Gku^eld  appointed  Mr.  Horton, 
together  with  William  M.  Evarts,  Allen  G.  Thurman 
and  Timothy  O.  Howe,  a  delegate  to  the  second 
Monetary  Conference  at  Paris.  In  the  following 
year  he  again  visited  Europe  at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
governments  on  the  question  of  reassembling  the 
Conference  of  1881.  This  was  his  last  governmental 
service  until  1889,  when  he  was  again  appointed 
Special  Conmiissioner  of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  in  this  capacity  visited  the  chief 
European  capitals,  preparing  the  way  for  that  general 
acceptance  of  the  joint  international  restoration  of 
silver  which  now  seems  imminent. 
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In  1887  his  principal  work,  "The  Silver  Pound," 
was  published  in  London  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  In 
this  book  he  gave  an  account  of  England's  monetary 
policy  since  the  restoration,  and  proved  from  his  re- 
searches among  forgotten  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Eng- 
land was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  Newton,  Locke  and  the  other  great  English  fiscal 
reformers. 

This  book  was  followed  by  *•  Silver  in  Europe,"  a 
volume  of  essays  published  in  1890,  and  by  numerous 
privately  printed  pamphlets  and  confidential  letters 
and  essays  on  the  subject.  In  October,  1894,  Mr. 
Horton  returned  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Central  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Bnglish,  German  and  French  Bimetallic  Leagues. 
This  task  was  nearly  completed  when  he  was  stricken 
in  Washington  with  an  acute  and  malignant  form  of 
Bright*s  disease,  to  which  he  succumbed  on  February 
23,  1895.  He  was  buried  in  his  native  town,  and 
leaves  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  CoL  Lydiard,  of  the 
British  army,  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Horton  s  arguments  on  behalf  of  his  cause 
were  simple  and  direct,  business  like  and  yet  full  of 
deep  and  sound  learning.  Disregarding  mere  theory, 
he  took  as  a  foundation  the  undoubted  fact  that  from 
time  immemorial  until  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  there  had  been  a  parity  between  gold  and  silver, 
as  money  metals  of  equal  efficiency,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world,  and  that  the  every 
day  business  transactions  of  the  world  had  been  based 
upon  such  parity.  The  outlawry  of  silver  was  the 
result,  not  of  a  natural  law,  but  of  legislation,  based 
upon  pure  theory  alone,  and  the  consequent  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  gold  as  measured  by  other 
commodities  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
The  opposing  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  increas- 
ing use  of  gold  and  disuse  of  silver  was  analagous  to 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  was  refuted  by 
Mr.  Horton  by  merely  making  an  epigrammatic  sum- 
mary and  reducing  it  to  this:  "People  prefer  gold 
money  to  silver  so  much  that  they  will  have  it  at  any 
rate, — therefore  we  must  make  laws  to  prevent  their 
using  silver  money  if  they  desire  to  do  so ! "  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  outlawry  of 
silver  had  been  followed  by  an  era  of  depression, 
sinking  prices  and  financial  retrogression  in  all  of  the 
countries  affected.  Not  that  all  the  evils  from  which 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world  has  suffered  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  can  be  ascribed  to  this  one 
cause  alone,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  disloca- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  one  of  the  legs  upon  which  the 
monetary  body  of  the  world  rested,  must  have  had 
most  serious  consequences  to  the  well  being  of  the 
entire  organism,  and  Mr.  Horton  aptly  compared  the 
efforts  at  palliation  of  monetary  evils,  such  as  the  re- 
tirement of  the  greenbacks  and  other  similar  petty 
reforms  suggested  in  Gtermany  and  England,  to  the 
efforts  of  physicians  to  remove  a  wart  from  the  face 
when  a  limb  was  dislocated. 

Strenuously  as  Mr.  Horton  advocated  the  restora- 


tion of  silver  to  its  proper  place,  he  was  as  firmly 
opposed  to  any  attempt  in  this  direction  by  the  United 
States  alone.  Such  a  course,  he  knew,  would  simpiT 
have  put  this  country  at  a  disadvantag\a,  commer- 
cially, with  the  gold  countries  of  Europe  and  reduced 
it  in  the  world's  money  market  to  the  level  of  Sonth 
America  and  China.  He  therefore  opposed  with  all 
his  influence  and  learning  the  efforts  to  introduce  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
position  fulfilled  one  great  criterion  of  oorrectnees. 
in  that  it  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  extremiste  on 
both  sides.  He  rejoiced  in  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Sherman  silver  law  and  for  years  previously  had 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  bill,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  constituted  the  greatest  obstacle  to  interna- 
tional action  on  behalf  of  the  universal  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

Being  requested  to  write  out  briefly  an  entirely 
correct  platform  for  the  Republican  party,  he  became 
the  author  of  the  following  paragraph,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  New 
York,  at  Saratoga,  September  28,  1885  : 

**  We  desire  of  Congress  the  passage  of  an  act  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  enlargement  of  the  stock  of  money 
formed  of  silver  or  based  upon  silver ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  gold  standard,  and  of  the  parity  wiUi  gold 
of  all  kinds  of  money  in  use,  is  essential  to  the  ytoer 
perity  of  our  country,  and  the  restoration  of  silver  to 
its  former  position  as  good  money,  through  equahtr 
with  gold  before  the  law,  in  a  majority  of  commercial 
nations,  must  remain,  until  accomplished,  the  chief 
aim  of  our  monetary  policy." 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  clause,  this  platform 
contains  the  only  programme  which  can  be  safely  put 
before  the  American  people  by  the  Republican  party  in 
1896,  if  it  is  not  to  lose  its  proud  position  as  the  truest 
exponent  of  honest  and  sound  monetary  prindplea. 

Mr.  Horton's  position  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion 
in  Europe  was  unique.  Probably  no  other  American 
could  have  dared  so  mercilessly  to  show  up  to  the 
English  people  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  their  earlier 
statesmen.  Tet  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  the 
leaders  of  both  x>arties  in  England,  and  the  Bimetallic 
League,  which  under  his  eye  grew  from  a  sickly 
plant  to  a  vigorous  tree,  did  a  most  graceful  act  in 
cabling  to  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  to  deposit  a  laurel 
wreath  in  the  name  of  the  friends  of  monetary  re- 
form in  England  at  Mr.  Horton's  bier.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  others  to  say  that  no  man,  here  or 
abroad,  has  evinced  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the 
new  and  important  science  of  monetary  jurispru- 
dence. 

As  noble  and  lovable  in  private  life  as  he  was  great 
and  learned  in  his  public  career,  his  name  will  be 
held  in  increasing  honor  by  his  countrymen,  as  the 
course  of  events  shall  continue  to  vindicate  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  upon  which  depended, 
as  he  firmly  believed,  the  material  prosperity  not  only 
of  his  own  beloved  country,  but  that  of  tiie  i^ole 
world. 


OUR  "CIVIC  RENAISSANCE." 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


MR.  LTMAN  J.   GAGE. 

THE  organized  reaction  of  good  citizenship  against 
mnnicipal  misrule,  and  the  varions  positive 
movements  for  imjuroved  physical,  social  and  moral 
conditions  in  our  American  towns  and  cities,  have 
together  constituted  the  most  significant  and  hopeful 
feature  of  our  national  life  during  the  "past  season. 
Municipal  reform  agitation  has  taken  powerful  hold 
of  almost  every  considerable  community  in  the  entire 
land.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  most  of  these  local 
activities  are  due  chiefly  to  the  imitative  instinct  In 
name,  in  form  and  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  or- 
ganization many  of  these  movements  reveal  their 
indebtedness  to  certain  common  sources  of  experi- 
ment or  propaganda.  But  nearly  all  of  them  are 
eoaentially  indigenous.  Any  attempt  to  bind  them 
together  as  belonging  to  a  uniform  and  centrally  or- 
ganized movement  for  social  progress,  would  be 
wholly  futile.  Each  is  in  position  to  profit  to  the 
utmost  by  all  the  information  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  other  cities.  But  it  is  evident 
enough  that  each  must  rest  squarely  and  independ- 
ently ui>on  its  own  local  basis,  and  must  shape  itself 
in  ite  own  way  to  the  work  it  finds  most  necessary. 

For  a  broad  and  splendid  outline  of  organization, 
and  for   an   exceedingly   lucid  and  comprehensive 


statement  of  the  evils  to  be  combated  and  the  reform, 
methods  to  be  pursued,  not  a  few  of  the  civic  centres, 
municipal  reform  leagues,  and  federations  for  civic 
progress  in  the  United  States  have  been  glad  to  ex- 
press their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  New- 
castle (England)  Civic  Centre  idea,  as  presented  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  as  applied  with  encouraging  success  in  a  number 
of  English  cities.  An  explanation  by  Mr.  Stead  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  in  Chicago  of  his  idea  for  the  fed- 
eration of  all  the  moral  forces  of  the  community  in 
behalf  of  civic  and  social  progress,  was  the  starting 
point  of  an  organization  which,  in  its  intense  devotion 
to  the  immense  work  now  pressing  upon  it,  has  little 
time  to  look  back  over  its  shoulder  to  remember  when 
or  how  it  began.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  has  become  a  great  power  in 
that  young  metropolis.  Its  symmetrical  organization, 
its  demonstrated  ability  to  apply  its  energy  now  at  one 
point  and  now  at  another,  its  unity  of  purpose,  its 
sanity  and  wholesomeness  of  view  which  temper  en- 
thusiasm with  knowledge  and  good  judgment,  have 
made  it  the  terror  of  all  classes  of  evil-doers  and 
enemies  of  the  social  weaL 

I.     THE  CIVIC  FEDERATION  OF 

CHICAGO. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  quality  of  its  leadership.  Besides 
having  its  chief  offices  admirably  filled,  its  working 
committees  are  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
actually  give  time  and  energy  to  the  departments 
that  concern  them  and  who  have  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations for  their  work.  At  the  head  of  the  Federation 
is  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  known  outside  of  Chicago  as 
an  eminent  banker  and  financier,  and  known  in  his 
own  state  and  city  as  a  model  citizen  of  the  highest 
public  spirit.  Mrs.  Palmer,  whose  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  have  given 
her  an  international  fame,  is  first  vice-president, 
while  Mr.  John  J.  McGrath,  who  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Trades'  Council  and  is  well  known  as  a 
labor  leader,  ranks  as  second  vice-president.  The 
indefatigable  secretary  is  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley,  who, 
as  a  trained  Chicago  journalist,  possesses  the  varied 
local  knowledge,  the  mental  alertness  and  the  capac- 
ity for  effective  work  in  many  directions  which  noth- 
ing could  so  well  give  as  long  service  with  the 
Chicago  daily  press.  The  Federation  has  a  central 
council  of  184  members,  and  its  chief  activities  are 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  seven  large  stand- 
ing committees.  The  membership  of  these  commit- 
tees may  well  be  given  as  an  indication  of  the 
successful  manner  in  which  the  Civic  Federation 
has  drawn  upon  the  resources  of  the  community. 
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Ways  and  Mkans— William  Penn  Nixon,  T.  W.  Har- 
vey, QeorgeE.  Adams,  E.  S.  Dreyer,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  A.  C. 
Honore,  E.  B.  Butler. 

Municipal— W.  A.  Giles,  John  Ghray,  Chas.  H.  Schwab, 
HarshaU  Field,  Edward  W.  Bemis,  M.  J.  Carroll,  Ada  C. 
Sweet,  Lillian  D.  Dtmcanson,  J.  W.  Ela. 

iNDUSTRiAii— James  J.  Linehan,  M.  H.  Madden,  August 
Jacobeon,  Bertha  Honore  Palmer,  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  W. 
J.  Niestadt,  Frank  Sweeney,  Jane  Addams,  H.  W. 
Thomas. 

Philanthropic— L  cy  M.  Flower,  T.  W.  Harvey, 
Albion  W.  Small,  Graham  Taylor,  E.  J  Galvin,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Huddleston,  Sarah  Hackett 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon. 

Morals— W.  G.  Clark,  Wm.  Lawrence,  D.  K.  Tenney, 
W.  J.  Onahan,  Adolph  Nathan,  Arthur  Edwards,  H.  D. 
Penfield,  C.  Ranseen,  H.  H.  Van  Meter. 

Educational— Mary  M.  Wilmarth,  Marion  F.  Wash- 
bum,  John  Mcl^ren,  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Max  Stem,  G. 
Fred  Rush,  Gktbriel  Bamberger*  Samuel  Fallows. 

Political— L.  C.  Collins,  Jr. ;  John  J.  McGrath,  E.  S. 
Dreyer,  John  F.  Scanlan,  C^rge  E.  Adams,  J.  W.  Ela, 
Victor  Lawson,  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Joseph  Medill,  Will- 
iam Penn  Nixon,  Willis  J.  Abbott,  Slason  Thompson,  J. 
W.  Scott,  A.  C  Hesing. 

The  reader  who  is  in  any  wise  familiar  with  Chicago 
names  and  reputations  will  recog^nize  in  this  list  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  affairs,  journalists,  philan- 
thropists, educators,  social  leaders  and  reform  work- 
ers of  the  Northwest. 

The  Civic  Federation  does  not  content  itself  with  a 
central  organization.  There  are  thirty-four  wards  in 
Chicago,  and  each  one  of  these  has  now  its  ward 
council  of  the  Civic  Federation.  At  first  the  central 
council  was  a  body  of  one  hundred ;  but  thirty-four 
members  have  been  added  in  order  to  give  a  seat  in 
the  central  body  to  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  ward  councils.  It  is  understood  that  the  president 
of  the  ward  council  will  ordinarily  be  the  person 
delegated  to  sit  in  the  central  body.  The  ward  coun- 
cils are  composed  of  a  hundred  members  to  begin 
with,  and  this  number  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
two  representatives  from  each  voting  precinct,  when- 
ever such  precincts  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  form  precinct  councils.  No  limit  is 
put  upon  the  membership  of  the  precinct  councils, 
and  all  men  and  women  of  every  local  neighborhood 
in  Chicago  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  Federation  ex  with  any  of  its  special  departments 
of  work  are  cordially  welcomed. 

So  much  for  the  framework  of  organization.  The 
following  sentences  quoted  from  some  remarks  re- 
cently made  by  the  president,  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
make  clear  the  spirit  in  which  he  and  his  associates 
are  working  for  the  welfare  of  Chicago : 

**  The  Civic  Federation  is  absolutely  non-partisan  in  all 
its  theories  and  plans  of  action,  and  will  frown  down  all 
attempts,  if  such  be  made,  to  pervert  its  actions  to  the 
advantage  of  any  political  party. 

'*The  idea  of  the  Civic  Federation  is  primarily  an  edu- 
cational one.  Its  i)olicy  is  to  focus  all  the  forces  now 
laboring  to  advance  the  municipal,  philanthropic,  indus- 
trial, and  moral  interests  of  Chicago.  It  believes  in  the 
theory  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  it  invites  the 
co-operation  of  all  societies  and  organizations,  regardless 


of  party  or  sect,  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  and 
ethics  of  municipal  life  in  Chicago.  The  Civic  Fedeiatiao 
does  its  work  through  six  different  departments  aod 
under  the  auspices  of  committees  selected  eepedaUy  (or 
their  fitness  for  the  different  lines  of  work.  In  a  brcjid 
sense  our  association  aims  to  accomplish  the  developmeat 
of  public  sentiment  toward  the  following  results :  First, 
in  the  political  field,  the  selection  of  dean  and  honorable 
men  for  aldermen  ;  state  and  municipal  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  Chicago.  In  the  municipal  field,  clean  street! 
and  alleys,  improved  urban  traffic  accommodations, 
honorable  police,  less  smoke,  more  water,  etc.  In  the 
industrial,  the  establishment  of  boards  of  conciliation, 
public  employment  bureau,  etc.  In  the  moral  work,  the 
people  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  efforts  to  sup- 
press gambling. 


HR.  RALPH  M.  EASLEY. 

*'  There  are  many  other  things  yet  to  be  dono  in  this 
line,  however.  Through  our  philanthropic  committee  we 
did  exceptionally  good  work  last  winter,  raising  and  dis- 
tributing to  the  needy  poor  nearly  $150,000. 

*'  But  all  this,"  continued  Mr.  Gkige,  *'  is  incidental  to  the 
main  object  of  the  federation— that  is  to  educate  the 
people,  the  taxpayers  of  Chicago,  to  a  sense  of  their  munic- 
ipal duties ;  to  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  action 
and  vigilant  effort,  that  corrupt  influences  and  elements 
may  be  driven  out  and  the  city  eventually  redeemed  from 
politics  and  politicians." 

In  the  pending  municipal  campaign  for  the  election 
of  a  mayor  and  aldermen  (election  day  being  April 
2)  the  Civic  Federation  as  a  body  has  not  attached 
itself  officially  to  the  interests  of  any  ticket  or  candi- 
date.   It  has  been  exceedingly  active,  however,  in 
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urging  its  views  tonching  nuoierons  questions  of 
mnnicipal  reform  and  improvement.  It  has  led  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  in  a  powerful  attack  upon  the 
corrupt  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  its  re- 
cent gn^ant  of  valuable  municipal  franchises  to  private 
individuals  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  without  any 
adequate  restrictions  or  compensation  to  the  city. 
During  the  legislative  session  it  has  teen  giving  much 
attention  to  bills  at  the  state  capital  affecting  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Among  other  things  it  has  prepared, 
advocated,  and  carried  through  the  legislature  an 
admirable  municipal  civil  service  bill ;  has  framed  a 
new  city  charter  with  many  improvements  over  the 
existing  one ;  has  drafted  and  promoted  in  the  legis- 
lature a  strong  corrupt  practices  act ;  and,  indeed, 
has  prepared  several  other  exceedingly  well-consid- 
ered reform  bills.  Some  of  the  specific  crusades  of 
the  Civic  Federation,— as  for  example,  the  successful 
attack  upon  gambling  houses  under  police  protec- 
tion,— have  been  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  Review  op  Reviewb. 

Already,  then,  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  can 
point  to  substantial  achievements.  It  is  to  be  believed 
that  at  the  end  of  another  year  the  list  of  important 
things  actually  performed  will  be  greatly  lengthened. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  such  an  organization  as 
this,  with  its  ramifications  on  the  territorial  plan 
throughout  the  entire  city,  can  be  used  with  very 
great  advantage  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  such 
public  services  as  garbage  removal  and  street  cleaning. 
Through  its  precinct  and  ward  branches  the  Civic 
Federation  is  able  at  any  moment  to  give  simultane- 
ous attention  to  conditions  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
The  churches  of  Chicago,  without  regard  to  denomi- 
nation, are  earnest  allies  of  the  Federation,  and  it 
affords  them  a  common  centre  by  means  of  which 
they  can  join  forces  at  a  given  moment  to  promote 
the  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  some  specified 
Bocial  problem.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  politi- 
cal outcome  of  the  municipal  election  of  April  2,  the 
(^vic  Federation  will  have  no  cause  for  discourage- 
ment An  honest  and  enlightened  city  government 
in  Chicago  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities,  and  if 
the  Civic  Federation  cannot  secure  it  in  one  or  two 
years,  it  may  confidently  expect  to  secure  it  within 
.  half  a  dozen. 

II.    THE   MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF 

BOSTON. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Boston  had  its  origin  in 
an  address  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen  in  March,  1892, 
in  which  the  necessity  for  a  co-operation  of  the  best 
civic  and  moral  forces  of  metropolitan  Boston  was 
stirringly  set  forth.  There  resulted  an  organization 
under  Mr.  Caiien's  leadership  out  of  which  the  pres- 
ent Municix>al  League  has  come  by  a  process  of  healthy 
evolution.  The  League  at  present  is  limited  to  a  mem- 
bership of  250.  It  includes  representatives  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  societies  and  organizations,  some  of  these 
being  trade  bodies  and  business  men's  associations. 
Others  being  religious  and  philanthropic  societies. 


MH.   SAMUEL  B.   CAPEN. 

The  League  is  thoroughly  broad  and  comprehensive 
in  its  inclusion  of  all  serious  and  well-disxx)8ed  groups 
of  Boston  citizenship.  In  due  course  of  time  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  series  of  local  neighborhood  or  ward 
leagues  in  affiliation  with  the  central  body.  The 
municipal  and  civic  affairs  of  Boston  are  showing  de- 
cided improvement  under  the  active  and  wholesome 
infiuence  of  this  new  organization.  Mr.  Capen  is  very 
properly  at  the  head  of  the  movement  as  president, 
and  the  League  is  equally  foi*tunate  in  its  selection  of 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor  ottheNewETiglandMagii- 
zine,  as  secretary. 

While  endeavoring  by  all  possible  means  to  im- 
prove the  actual  tone  of  the  present  municipal  ad- 
mimstration,  the  League  recognizes  as  its  first  gen- 
eral task  the  material  reform  of  Boston*s  charter  and 
municipal  framework.  The  last  annual  address  of 
Mr.  Capen  as  president  of  the  League  deals  with  a 
number  of  pressing  matters  of  local  concern.  The 
first  specific  point  touched  upon  has  to  do  with  im- 
provements in  the  fire  department ;  the  second,  with 
the  necessity  of  more  extensive  school  accommoda- 
tions ;  the  third,  with  matters  of  transit  and  an  en- 
larged system  of  docks ;  the  fourth,  with  the  housing 
of  the  poor ;  the  fifth,  with  a  projected  school  of 
practical  trades  ;  the  sixth,  with  the  administration 
of  public  institutions. 

Mr.  Capen  points  out  the  extremely  interesting 
fact  that  the  expenditures  of  Boston  have  consider- 
ably outgrown  those  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
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chusettB.  Thus  last  year  the  total  paymeuts  of  the 
city  treasurer  exceeded  $36,800,000,  while  the  entire 
payments  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state  were  some- 
what less  than  $30,400,000.  With  all  this  enormous 
volume  of  money  to  be  collected  and  disbursed  from 
year  to  year,  Mr.  Capen  shows  that  the  voters  and 
tax-payers  of  Boston  are  intrusting  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  municipal  corporation  to  men  of  small 
experience  and  ability  in  business  operations.  Boston 
has  two  separate  representative  bodies,  namely,  a 
small  board  of  aldermen  and  a  large  common  coun- 
cil. Half  a  dozen  members  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men pay  no  taxes  whatever  except  the  poll-tax  which 
is  levied  against  every  citizen,  and  out  of  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  common  council  only  sixteen  are 
on  the  tax  lists.  Yet  this  body  of  seventy-five  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  levying  of  many  millions 
of  taxes  every  year,  and  the  expenditure  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  facts  among  others  have  led  Mr.  Ca|)en  and 
the  Municipal  League  of  Boston  to  advocate  with 
great  earnestness  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  Boston 
charter  which  would  tend  to  secure  greater  stability 
and  a  higher  order  of  talent  and  responsibility  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  Hitherto  Boston  has  elected  its  mayor 
every  year.  The  League  is  in  favor  of  a  three  years' 
teprm.  Next,  Mr.  Capen  and  the  League  declare 
boldly  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  present 
cdmmon  council,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  into  a  municipal  chamber  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  members,  with  salaries  of  three  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  no  allowance  for  expenses.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  the  members  of  the  common  council 
run  up  most  extraordinary  bills  for  carriage  hire  and 
other  exi)enses  incurred  ostensibly  in  the  municipal 
service. 

►  But  the  great  principle  for  which  the  Municipal 
League  is  contending  most  earnestly  is  for  the  elec- 
tion of  all  members  of  tne  municipal  government  on 
«  general  ticket  which  shall  recognize  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation.  Mr.  Capen  is  himself 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  proportional 
representation  in  the  entire  country  ;  and  the  League 
lias  for  the  chairman  of  its  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  who  is  widely  recognized 
as  an  authority.  Boston,  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  one  which  should  set  the  example  of  an 
application  of  some  form  of  minority  or  proportional 
representation  to  the  election  of  city  councils,  school 
boards,  and  so  on.  Massachusetts  is  the  home  of  en- 
lightened and  progressive  legislation,  and  all  the 
mimicipal  reformers  of  the  United  States  would  be 
thankful  if  Mr.  Capen  and  his  colleagues  should 
succeed  in  securing  for  Boston  a  system  which,  if 
successful  there,  would  be  demanded  in  many  another 
American  town,  small  and  great. 

The  standing  committees  now  at  work  in  the  Boston 
League  are  those  on  Municipal  Charter,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  chairman ;  Proportional  Representation, 
Moorfield  Storey,  chairman  ;  Candidates  and  Elec- 
tions, Hamilton  A.  Hill,  chairman  ;  CuiTent  Affairs 
and  Municipal  Legislation,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Jr.,  chair- 


man ;  City  Finance  and  Accounts,  Phineas  PieroQ^ 
chairman;  Public  Schools,  E.  O.  Fiske,  chairnum; 
Public  Health  and  Safety,  Frederick  B.  Allen,  chair- 
man ;  Public  Works,  Charles  C.  Cofl&n,  chairman ; 
Ward  Leagues,  Arthur  Hobart,  chairman  ;  Charitki 
and  Correction,  C.  W.  Birtwell,  chairman ;  Publia- 
tions,  Charles  F.  Dole,  chairman ;  Outlook,  Sylvester 
Baxter,  chairman.  The  vice-presidents  are  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Frauds  A.  Osbom,  Thomas  B.  Fite- 
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Patrick,  CJeorge  H.  Quincy,  and  Jacob  H.  Hecht 
The  executive  committee  is  made  up  of  the  following 
gentlemen  :  The  President  and  Secretary,  Frederick 
B.  Allen,  E.  O.  Fiske,  John  P.  Leahy,  Edwin  Ginn, 
and  E^  win  J.  Lewis,  Jr.  The  membership  committee 
is  as  follows :  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Mead),  William 
G.  Harris,  J.  D.  W.  French,  Thomas  F.  Ring.  Charles 
Whittier,  John  A.  Bennett,  and  Charles  E.  Allen. 

In  order  to  insure  the  introduction  of  new  blood 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  provided  in  the  constitution 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  two  changes  every  year  in 
the  personnel  of  the  executive  and  membership 
committees.  It  is  also  provided  that  preference  in 
membership  in  the  central  League  shall  be  given  to 
members  of  existing  religious,  civic,  philanthropic, 
business  and  labor  organizations,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  conditions  of  race  or  creed,  bat  that  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  League  shall  be 
alike  eligible  for  its  membership.  The  League  can- 
not be  committed  to  any  public  position  without  the 
affirmative  votes  of  three-fourtlis  of  the  memben 
present  at  any  meeting,  and  no  action  of  the  Leagne 
is  considered  as  binding  upon  any  individual  mem- 
ber. The  following  paragraph  from  the  constitution 
well  sums  up  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  organin- 
tion  : 

The  objects  of  this  League  shall  be  to  keep  before  our 
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dtlseos  the  necessity  of  their  interest  in  public  affairs  ;  to 
discoas  and  shape  public  opinion  upon  all  questions  which 
relate  to  the  proper  government  of  our  city  ;  to  separate 
municipal  politics  from  state  and  national  politics  ;  to 
secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  municipal  officers 
solely  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  office  ;  to  feder- 
ate for  these  purposes  the  various  moral  forces  of  the  city  ; 
and  to  encourage  every  wise  project  for  the  promotion  of 
the  good  order,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  Boston. 

The  New  England  Magazine  has  said  of  the  founder 
and  moving  spirit  of  this  organization : 

Mr.  Capen  is  the  ideal  citizen— a  man  of  broad  mind 
and  of  great  catholicity  and  kindliness,  of  rare  practical 
sagacity,  with  a  passion  for  public  purity  and  the  public 
welfare,  and  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
Ten  such  men  could  save  any  Sodom  or  Gk)morrah.  No 
other  man  in  recent  years  has  rendered  such  important 
services  as  Mr.  Capen  on  the  Boston  School  Board. 
Wherever  any  improvement  for  the  g^ood  of  Boston  is  in 
progress  there  he  is  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  conceive  this  Municipal  League  in  the  way 
that  he  did,  without  waiting  for  any  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Stead. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Capen  the  Boston  Munici- 
pal League  has  such  a  president  as  the  Chicago  Civic 
Federation  owns  in  its  respected  head ;  and  in  Boston 
as  in  Chicago  the  secretaryship  is  confided  to  a  trained 
journalist  of  energy  and  approved  service  in  all  good 
causes.  The  Boston  League  is  preparing  for  active 
and  popular  work  in  the  municipal  campaign  next 
spring. 


essary  eiroenses.  The  by-laws  provide  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  whenever  it  may  seem  expedient,  but  no 
member  is  expected  to  support  a  nomination  which  he 
cannot  approve. 

''*■  The  above  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League,  one  of  the 
largest,  most  active  and  influential  organizations  in  the 
United  States  working  for  permanent  municipal  reform. 
With  upward  of  3,.M)0  membei*s,  it  has  active  associations 
in  over  one-third  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  and  in  many  of 
these  ward  associations  the  election  divisions  (into  which 
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Hi.     THE   MUNICIPAL   LEAGUE  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  was  organ- 
ized more  than  two  years  ago,  and  it  has  shown  a  very 
aggressive  activity.  Its  chief  exertions  thus  far  have 
been  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  practical 
I)arty  politics  from  the  business  affairs  of  a  municipal 
corporation.  Unlike  the  Boston  League,  it  has  sought 
and  obtained  a  large  popular  membership,  on  the 
ground  that  active  participation  in  municipal  cam- 
paigns and  direct  work  at  the  polls  are,  under  Phila- 
delphia conditions,  its  most  immediately  essential 
fuLction.  Its  president  is  Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr., 
a  prominent  citizen  identified  with  political,  educa- 
tional and  municipal  progress  ;  and  its  secretary  and 
active  executive  officer  is  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruflf,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a 
statement  sent  by  Mr.  Woodruff  himself,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article : 

*'  The  Municipal  League  aims  to  combine  for  conference 
and  co-operation  all  citizens  who  desire  good  city  gov- 
ernment. It  believes  in  the  practical  separation  of  munic- 
ipal from  state  and  national  politics  ;  the  nomination  of 
none  but  those  who  are  honest  and  capable  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  Civil  Service  Reform  principles  to  all  appoint- 
ments ;  the  rigid  enforcement  of  public  contracts,  and  no 
grants  of  municipal  franchises  exc^ept  for  limited  perio<l8 
and  upon  the  best  obtainable  terms.  There  are  no  dues 
and  the  League  is  dependent  on  subscriptions  for  its  nec- 
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the  wards  are  divided)  are  organized  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  better  citv  government.  The  importance  of  this  kind  of 
organization  is  appreciated  when  we  learn  that  the  domi- 
nant Republican  party  has  a  group  of  active  workers  in 
every  one  of  the  930  election  divisions.  There  are  about 
10,000  office  holders,  and  these  are  so  distributed  as  to  aver- 
age ten  workers  to  a  division.  This  *  regular '  army  of 
trained  politicians  is  always  to  be  dex)ended  upon  to  get 
out  the  vote,  carry  primaries  or  do  any  other  needed  work, 
such  as  the  collection  of  assessments,  the  imturaliz  ition  of 
foreigners  or  the  securing  of  signatures  to  petition  for  a 
I)ardon,  or  the  indorsement  of  an  ambitious  candidate. 
We  cannot  exx)ect  to  make  much  headway  or  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  i)ermanent  results  imtil  the  advocates 
of  good  city  government  are  also  adequately  organized  into 
trained  and  efficient  bodies  of  workers.  The  League  be- 
lieves that  the  intrusion  of  national  and  state  politics 
into  the  consideration  of  municipal  affairs  is  a  potent 
cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  America.  In  Philadelphia,  aa  in  every  other 
American  city,  the  mayor  and  councilmen,  and  other 
city  officials,  are  chosen  primarily  because  of  their 
party  affiliations.  Merit  and  fitness  are  made  second- 
ary cxmsiderations.  During  the  mayoralty  campai^, 
just  closed,  the  leading  paper  of  this  citv  advocated  the 
amdidacy  of  Mr.  Warwick  largely  on  the  ground  that  a 
Republican  city  should  have  a  Republican  Mayor.    This 
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very  paper  will  admit  that  the  administration  of  Phila- 
delphia's affairs  is  a  business  question  and  should  be 
settled  on  a  business  basis,  and  yet  it  supports  a  candidate 
for  the  head  of  this  vast  business  concern,  not  because  his 
exx)erience  and  capacity  make  him  the  right  man  for  the 
place,  but  because  he  adheres  to  a  certain  line  of  national 
I)olicy.  The  Municipal  Leagbe  declares  that  *  it  believes 
in  the  practical  separation  of  municipal  from  state  and 
national  jwlitics.*  Its  declaration  that  only  those  who 
are  honest  and  capable  should  be  nominated  and  elected 
to  municipal  office  '  is  a  natural  corollary  of  the  principle 
just  enunciated.  Party  zeal  and  spirit  are  responsible 
for  the  election  of  many  an  incompetent,  and  the  shib- 
boleth of  party  has  carried  into  office  many  a  man  who 
has  brought  only  disgrace  and  discredit  to  his  party  and 
city.'" 

The  Philadelphia  Leagae  has  called  sharp  attention 
to  various  matters  of  inal-adniinistration  :  and  its 
watchfulness  and  unsparing  criticism  will  doubtless 
have  resulted  ere  long  in  the  saving  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers.  In  all  such  matters  as 
ineffective  street-cleaning,  for  example,  the  League 
is  really  to  expose  oflBcial  shortcomings.  It  has  called 
attention  to  extravagance  and  bad  work  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  large  improvement  contracts.  In  the  fight 
against  the  improper  granting  to  private  corporations 
of  public  franchises,  such  as  those  for  rapid  transit, 
the  League  has  played  a  leading  role. 

The  Philadelphia  Municipal  League  has  not  found 
its  pathway  a  pmooth  and  all-conquering  one  by  any 
means  ;  but  it  shows  no  signs  of  disheartenment  and 
proposes  to  extend  and  perfect  its  network  of  ward 
and  precinct  branches,  and,  as  Mr.  Woodruff  says, 
**  to  maintain  the  battle  until  Philadelphia  shall  be 
not  only  the  most  American  city  but  the  best-gov- 
erned city  in  the  land." 


In  the  recent  municipal  campaign  there  was  anote 
non-partisan  factor  at  work,  which,  for  the  immedi- 
ate issues  of  the  hour,  was,  perhaps,  more  importaiit 
and  influential  than  the  Municipal  League  itseU. 
This  was  known  as  the  Citizens'  Ck>mmittee  of  1896, 
and  its  work  was  carried  on  in  general  harmoDy  and 
sympathy  with  that  of  the  League.  Its  object  was  to 
aid  in  the  election  of  a  municipal  ticket  culled  chiefly 
from  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Democrata, 
Republicans  and  Municipal  League.  The  fundamental 
idea  was  to  secure  for  Philadelphia  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men  interested  chiefly  in  Philadelphia  affairs,  and 
selected  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  party  politica. 
The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blankenberg.  Many  well-known  citizena 
were  prominent  in  this  movement. 

IV.     THE   WORK  OF  A  WOMAN'S 
CIVIC  CLUB. 

Quite  as  attractive  and  noteworthy  as  that  of  any 
other  city  improvement  organization  in  the  entire 
country,  is  the  work  of  a  woman's  society  known  as 
the  Civic  Club  Of  Philadelphia.  It  began  its  exist- 
ence on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1894.  No  society  ever 
conceived  its  mission  more  admirably,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  this  Civic 
Club,  nor  the  snccessful  and  brilliant  character  of  the 
work  it  will  do  for  Philadelphia.  Its  originators  were 
Miss  Mary  Channing  Wister  and  Miss  Cornelia  Froth- 
ingham,  who  are  respectively  the  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretaries.  Its  constitution  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best  one  that  we  know  anything 
about.  It  is  the  best  because  it  is  so  simple  and  brief 
while  so  entirely  adequate.  It  consists  of  three  arti- 
cles, as  follows : 

'*  Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Civic 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

**  Article  2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote by  education  and  active  co-operation  a  higher  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order. 

''  Article  8.  The  management  of  the  Civic  Club  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  who  are  to  be  elected 
annually.** 

Although  the  club  concerns  itself  with  a  very  wide 
range  of  social  and  civic  affairs,  it  finds  it  advan- 
tageous to  group  all  its  interests  and  activities  nnder 
four  main  heads.  These  are,  1,  Municipal  Action; 
2,  Education  ;  3,  Social  Science ;  and  4,  Art.  The 
by-laws  explain,  as  follows,  the  duties  that  belong  to 
these  four  departments : 

1.    MUNICIPAL  OOVBRNMIENT. 

The  duties  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  examine  into 
the  aims  and  functions  of  Municipal  Government,  and 
into  the  practical  workings  of  the  Municipal  Government 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
port upon  the  same,  and  to  suggest  measures  for  it» 
improvement,  and  to  co-operate  in  carrying  ont  sQch 
measures  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  approved  by  tha 
Board  of  Directors. 
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9.     EDUCATION. 

The  duties  of  Uiis  Department  shall  be  to  examine  into 
the  requirements  of  Public  Education  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  from  time  to  time  report  upon  the  same  and 
to  suggest  measures  for  its  improvement,  and  to  co- 
oi>erate  in  carrying  out  such  measures  in  relation  thereto 
«s  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

8.   SOCIAL  SCIBNCB. 

The  duties  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  examine  into 
the  problems  of  the  Household,  of  Public  Health,  of  Phi- 
lanthropy and  of  Social  Reform,  particularly  as  they  affect 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  report  upon  the  same  and  to  suggest 
\  of  improvement,  and  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
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<mt  such  measures  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  ART. 

The  duties  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  study  and  to 
encourage  the  Art  interests  of  this  City,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  beauty  of  our  parks  and  public  places  and 
to  raising  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  demand  for 
Art  in  all  Departments,  and  from  time  to  time  to  report 
upon  the  same  and  to  suggest  measures  of  improvement, 
and  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  such  measures  in  rela- 
tion thereto  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  board  of  fifteen  directors  is  made  up  of  the  seven 
officers  and  eight  other  ladies,  two  of  the  eight  being 
assigned  to  each  one  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  the 
clnb*s  work.  For  the  present  year  the  ladies  whose 
names  follow  herewith  are  in  control  of  the  club's 
a£Eair8 : 


Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  president ;  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  Mumford,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird, 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Mary  Channing  Wister,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  Miss  Cornelia  Frothingham,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Miss  Frances  Clark,  treasurer.  Mrs.  N. 
Dubois  Miller,  Department — ^Municipal  Government ; 
Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Salter,  Department— Municipal  Gov- 
ernment ;  Miss  Hallo  well.  Department — Education  ; 
Mrs.  G^eo.  W.  Kendrick,  Department — Education  ; 
Mrs.  William  F.  Jenks,  Department — Social  Science  ; 
Miss  Denniston,  Department — Social  Science ;  Mrs. 
C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Department — Art ;  Miss  Cecilia 
Beaux,  Department — Art. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  club  actually  works,  it  is 
necessary  to  p^'^sent  a  list  of  the  committees  into 
which  the  four  departments  are  subdivided.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Under  Education  come  the  Committees  on  Litera- 
ture, City  Museums,  Decoration  of  Public  Schools, 
Music,  Free  Libraries,  Higher  Education,  Organizar 
tion  of  the  City  School  Department,  School  Census  and 
Children  out  of  School,  and  Kindergartens  in  Parks 
and  Playgrounds. 

Under  Social  Science  come  the  Conmiittees  on 
the  Almshouse,  The  Care  of  Children,  Household 
Economics,  Factory  Legislation,  The  Water  Supply, 
Tenement  Houses  and  Literature. 

Under  Municipal  Government  are  the  Committees 
on  Taxation,  Councils,  Civic  Service,  City  Rules  and 
Regulation,  and  Legislation. 

Under  the  Department  of  Art  are  the  Committees 
on  Parks,  Squares  and  Boulevards,  Public  Music, 
Decorating  the  Public  Schools,  Playgrounds,  the  In- 
signia of  the  Club,  Literature  and  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Report  on  Art  Museums  and  Private  Gal- 
leries in  Philadelphia. 

Into  all  these  different  fields  of  inquiry  and  practical 
work,  the  Civic  Club  is  entering  with  courage  and 
thoroughness.  It  is  at  some  points  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  Municipal  League,  but  it  devotes  itself  more 
particularly  to  social  conditions  and  welfare,  and  to 
the  departmental  functions  of  the  city  government, 
rather  than  to  contentious  politics.  Its  committees 
on  education  are  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  school  facilities  of  Philadelphia.  The 
president  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  combines  great 
learning  in  a  special  field  with  broad  sympathies  and 
remarkable  administrative  capacity.  She  is  the  cura- 
tor of  the  department  of  Egyptology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  lectured  at  Harvard,  was  a 
member  of  the  jury  of  awards  in  archseology  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  interests  herself  particularly,  as  a 
member  of  the  Civic  Club,  in  social-science  reforms. 
She  is  devoting  attention  to  the  better  co-ordination 
of  the  work  of  public  and  private  charity  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss  Anna  Hallo  well,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  education,  belongs  to  the  city's  official 
Board  of  Education,  as  also  does  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mum- 
ford,  who  serves  the  Civic  Club  on  this  same  com- 
mittee.   Miss  Thomas,  the  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
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Miss  Hagenbotham,  of  the  Drezel  Institute,  are  among 
the  prominent  women  educators  of  Philadelphia  who 
are  members  of  the  Civic  Club's  education  com- 
mittee. It  is  no  dilettanti  or  superficial  work  that 
the  Club  is  doing  along  these  lines,  but  work  of  the 
most  thorough  and  comprehensive  character.  Al- 
though, in  the  past  season  the  committee  has  carried 
on  a  popular  campaign  in  favor  of  placing  a  number  of 
women  on  the  school  boards  of  Philadelphia,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Civic  Club  considers 
the  giving  of  public  offices  to  women  as  a  panacea. 
It  is  eminently  right  in  its  proposals  regarding  the 
improvement  of  the  Philadelphia  school  boards. 

The  art  department  has  a  care  for  everj'thing  that 
would  make  the  city  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia 
might  well  be  taken  as  an  example  by  the  women  of 
every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  who  may 
not  already  have  undertaken  something  of  the  same 
general  character.  The  questions  how  to  organize, 
how  to  lay  out  the  work,  and  how  to  proceed  with 
it,  have  been  thought  out  in  Philadelphia  by  ladies 
of  exceptional  talent  and  good  judgment.  Their  ad- 
vice might  well  be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  initiation 
of  similar  societies  elsewhere  in  the  country. 


V.     REFORM  MOVEMENTS  IN   NEW 
YORK. 

The  reform  spirit  has  manifested  itself  with  as 
much  vigor  certainly  in  New  York  as  in  any  other 
American  city,  but  circumstances  have  led  to  differ- 
ent methods  and  to  a  greater  multiplication  of  agen- 
cies. It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  developed 
in  the  future  some  central  federation  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations which  have  sprung  up  in  order  to  work 
for  municipal  reform  and  civic  progress  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  During  the  past  year,  without  any 
formal  machinery  of  federation,  it  has  been  quite 
possible  to  marshal  the  forces  of  these  different  or- 
ganizations for  the  work  that  seemed  most  pressing. 

The  present  reform  movement  had  its  more  popu- 
lar beginning  with  the  work  of  .the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst  is  president.  This  society 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  had  always 
been  a  useful  organization ;  but  Dr.  Parkhurst 
brought  to  its  presidency  a  peculiarly  aggressive 
quality,  and  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
abuses  in  the  police  department  which  proved  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishing 
anything  in  the  suppression  of  gambling  houses, 
brothels  and  other  disorderly  places,  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  excise  laws. 

At  about  the  same  time,  by  good  fortune,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond  Kelly  had  persuaded  the  best  citizens  of  New 
York  that  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  methods  and 
the  establishment  of  a  decent  municipal  government 
required  the  existence  of  a  large  club,  which  should 
bave  a  home  of  its  own  and  all  the  conveniences  that 


belong  to  a  modem  club  house,  and  which  shonld  all 
the  year  'round  be  the  focus  of  aggressive  work  for  a 
better  municipality.  The  City  Club  had  accordingly 
been  establisheii  with  much  prestige  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hon.  James  C.  Carter  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  Mr.  Edniond  Kelly.  Moreover  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  composed  of  a  large  body  of  the  most 
reputable  business  men  and  professional  men  of  New- 
York,  had  begun  to  consider  with  unwonted  interest 
the  question  of  municipal  reform. 
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These  two  strong  bodies  were  ready  to  join  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  in  attempts  to  abate  the  police  cormptioii 
which  the  so-called  Parkhurst  movement  had  ex* 
posed.  Committees  were  appointed  to  assist  in  un- 
earthing the  facts.  Around  Dr.  Parkhurst  ther& 
rallied  a  new  society  called  the  **City  Vigilance 
League."  This  was  a  body  of  young  men,  organized 
on  the  territorial  plan  with  a  view  to  keeping  clos^ 
watch  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  object  of  collecting  evidence  to  show 
police  connivance  at  various  forms  of  law- breaking. 
Finally,  around  this  group  of  organizations,  which 
had  found  it  possible  to  work  with  good  mutual  un- 
derstanding, many  other  forces  and  agencies  rallied. 
The  German- American  Reform  Union, — a  powerful 
body  of  voters  favoring  divorce  of  party  politics  from 
municipal  life,  and  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall, 
— came  to  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
while  for  the  purposes  of  the  hour  the  Anti-Tammany 
Democracy  and  the  great  Republican  organization 
were  also  ready  enough  to  help. 

Thus  there  came  about  the  appointment  by  the 
State  Senate  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  polio* 
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department  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Geoff's  re- 
markable ezposnree  ensued.  And  following  these  ex- 
posores  came  the  municipal  election  of  last  Novem- 
ber, which  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the 
non-partisan  reform  forces, — the  ticket  and  the  plat- 
form having  been  supplied  by  the  so-called  **  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,"  which  represented  in  fact  the 
federation  of  all  the  important  elements  and  organ- 
izations which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  next  step  has  been  to  procure  the  actual  fruits 
of  the  victory  of  November.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  L^^ature  should  pass  several  bills  to  make  pos- 
sible the  removal  from  power  of  numerous  corrupt 
and  partisan  officials,  including  members  of  adminis- 
trative boards,  police  justices  and  various  others. 
The  machine  element  of  the  Republican  party  has 
been  able  to  throw  many  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
the  enactment  of  reform  legislation  at  Albany ;  but 
the  city  is  certain  to  secure  at  least  a  considerable 
I)art  of  its  desired  programme  of  reform.  Under  the 
new  order  of  things  many  valuable  results  have  al- 
ready been  accomplished.  Such  working  departments 
as  that  of  street-cleaning  and  public  parks  have  been 
reorganized  with  promptly  beneficial  results. 

There  are  no  organizations  of  women  which  occupy 
60  central  and  conspicuous  a  place  in  New  York  as 
the  Civic  Club  holds  in  Philadelphia ;  but,  with  less 
completeness  of  organization,  the  women  of  New 
York  who  are  interested  in  civic  reform  have  ren- 
dered services  of  very  great  importance.  They  have 
formed  organizations  which  are  eapable  of  indefinite 
future  expansion. 

Meanwhile  the  City  Club,  of  which  Mr.  James  W. 
Pryor  is  now  the  secretary  and  the  working  executive 
officer,  has  a  great  opportunity  before  it.  In  no  other 
direction  has  it  accomplished  so  much  as  in  that  of 
forming  what  are  known  as  "Good  Government 
Clubs  "  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city,— these  be- 
ing in  friendly  affiliation  with  the  central  organiza- 
tion. All  citizens  interested  in  the  divorce  of  party 
politics  from  municipal  life,  and  willing  to  work  and 
vote  disinterestedly  for  the  best  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  community,  are  welcomed  to  membership  in 
the  GK)od  Government  Clubs.  Each  Good  Govern- 
ment Club  (there  are  now  about  twenty-five  in  New 
Y'ork)  has  its  house  and  social  organization,  its 
library,  its  entertainment  committee,  and  its  com- 
mittees on  such  subjects  as  district  improvements, 
legislation,  political  campaigns,  street-cleaning,  etc. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  members  altogether 
in  these  New  York  Gk)od  Government  Clubs,  and 
they  have  a  central  council  known  as  the  Council  of 
Confederated  Good  Government  Clubs. 

The  City  Club  and  the  GK)od  Gfovemment  Clubs 
are  interesting  themselves  in  all  questions  of  munic- 
ipal improvement.  The  Committee  of  Seventy,  as 
Boon  as  the  campaign  was  won,  resolved  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  into  opera- 
tion the  platform  upon  which  it  was  established,  and 
it  proceeded  to  work  through  a  large  number  of  sub- 
committees in  order  to  throw  light  upon  numerous 


practical  topics.  Such  subjects  as  street-cleaning, 
small  parks,  the  disposal  of  garbage,  the  municipal 
civil  service,  tenement-house  reform,  water-front  im- 
provement, and  so  on,  were  assigned  to»the  sub-com- 
mittees, ^rom  time  to  time  the  reports  upon  these 
topics  have  been  printed,  and  assistance  has  been 
given  in  the  framing  of  reform  bills. 

The  recent  investigatio  s  of  the  tenement-house 
commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  have  been  made  at  a  fortunate  time 
when  public  opinion  was  especially  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  i)eople 
in  the  congested  districts  of  New  York.  While,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  winters,  such  questions  as  the  over- 
throw of  Tammany,  the  reform  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  the  best  ways  to  attack  existing  evils,  have 
had  the  foremost  place,  there  have  always  been  men 
in  New  York  who  have  perceived  the  desirability  of 
presenting  the  constructive  side  of  a  reform  policy. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
with  Dr.  William  Howe  Tolman  as  secretary,  there 
have  been  held  a  considerable  number  of  highly 
interesting  **  Municipal  Programme  Conferences," 
devoted  to  the  point  of  view  that  municipal  govern- 
ment must  render  positive  and  constructive  service 
to  the  population. 

On  the  east  side  of  New  York,  the  University 
Settlement  Society  and  the  College  Settlement  of 
young  women  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  recent 
work  for  civic  improvement ;  and  so  there  might  be 
mentioned  a  considerable  number  of  other  useful 
agencies.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  has  been  gratify- 
ingly  evident ;  and  even  if  no  attempt  were  made  to 
develop  into  a  Civic  Federation  the  forces  now  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  New  York,  the  thing  itself 
would  come  into  some  practical  existence,  though 
without  any  name  or  constitution.  It  would  seem  to 
us,  however,  that  the  Committee  of  Seventy  might, 
with  good  advantage,  drop  its  temporary  characteif 
and  create  in  New  York  a  permanent  Civic  Federa- 
tion somewhat  on  the  Chicago  model,  into  which 
**  the  Seventy "  would  become  merged,  losing  its 
present  name  and  identity,  but  greatly  augmenting 
its  capacity  for  prolonged  usefulness. 

VI.     WASHINGTON'S  CIVIC  CENTER. 

A  **  Civic  Center  *'  has  been  formed  at  the  nation's 
capital  which  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  much 
usefulness.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
people  of  Washington  do  not  participate  directly  in 
the  ordinary  administrative  affairs  of  the  city,  inas- 
much as  Congress  thought  it  wise  to  govern  the 
federal  capital  and  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
an  appointed  board  of  commissioners.  There  is  all 
the  more  reason,  however,  why  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington should  have  an  organization  of  their  own 
which  may  devote  itself,  from  the  citizen's  stand- 
point, to  every  phase  of  the  organized  social  life  of  the 
community.  The  new  Civic  Center  has  been  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  W.  Gregory,  who 
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is  well  known  ihroaghont  the  country  by  reason  of 
long  service  in  educational  work.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  civil  service  commiBsioner,  and  he  has  held 
other  public  iKwts  of  honor  and  trust  under  the 
federal  government.    Dr.  Gregory  has  g^ven  us  the 
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following  memorandum  regarding  the  Washington 
organization : 

"  The  Washington  Civic  Center  may  be  said  to  have 
sprang  directly  from  Mr.  Stead's  addressee.  Some  good 
women,  of  large  public  spirit,  saw  the  great  field  of  pub- 
lic good  which  was  laid  open,  and  determined  to  enter  it. 
Other  women  were  seen  and  interested,  and  the  names  of 
many  men  of  public  standing  and  influence  were  obtained 
and  enrolled  as  favorers  of  the  plans.  Finally  this  past 
autunm  committees  began  to  be  formed  and  set  to  work  ; 
the  plans  widened  as  the  light  increased,  the  courage 
which  conceived  the  work  still  laboring  to  give  it  life  and 
power. 

**  The  organization  thus  far  is  nothing  but  a  congeries 
of  Civic  Coumiittees,  united  by  a  Central  Council  made 
up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Civic  Committees  and  a  few 
Conncilmen  added  to  give  representation  to  such  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  as  may  not  be  represented  otherwise. 

"  To  give  system  and  completeness  to  the  work,  the 
entire  field  of  proposed  operations  was  divided  into  seven 
departments  :  1.  the  Municipal  ;  2,  the  Educational  ;  8, 
the  Industrial  ;  4,  the  Philanthropic  or  Charitable  ;  5, 
the  Public  Health  ;  6,  the  Public  Comfort ;  7,  the  Public 
Morals.  It  is  intended  that  ultimately  these  departments 
shall  embrace  the  following  among  other  branches  of 
work  :    The  Municipal  shall  include:  1,  Legislation  and 


Police  ;  2,  Street  Extension,  Cleaning,  etc  ;  8,  Honsliif 
the  People,  and,  4,  Street  Transix>rtation  and  Railroadi 
The  Educational  will  include:  1,  Public  Schools  and  facil- 
ities of  childhood  education  ;  2,  Industrial  and  technical 
training  for  both  sexes  ;  advanced  and  adult  education bf 
libraries,  lectures,  museums  and  clubs.  The  Industrial  wOl 
embrace:  1,  Working  men  and  women^s  associations ;  S, 
Labor  exchanges  and  employment  agencies  ;  8,  the  coa- 
flicts  between  Capital  and  Labor,  and  4,  Savings  Baab. 
The  Philanthropic  includes:  1,  all  charitable  agencies  for 
aid  of  the  defective  and  dependent  classes  ;  2,  Orphanages, 
homes  and  asylums  ;  3,  Outdoor  helps  and  aids  for  the 
poor.  The  Public  Health  department  will  include:  1,  City 
Sanitation  ;  2,  Medical  provision  for  the  poor,  and  S,  Pub- 
lic Hospitals.  The  department  of  Public  Comfort  will  be 
charged  with:  1,  Public  parks  and  play-grounds;  % 
Public  concerts  and  amusements,  and  3,  Pnblic  baths, 
toilets  and  conveniences.  The  Public  Morals  department 
will  charge  itself  with:  1,  Reformatories  and  refugee ;  8, 
The  suppression  of  lotteries  and  gambling ;  8,  SappreeeioQ 
of  immoral  publications  ;  4,  Suppressicm  of  cmelty  to 
children  and  to  animals,  and  5,  Prizes  and  rewarde  for 
pnblic  virtue  and  service. 

''  At  the  outset  one  Civic  Conunittee  was  appointed  for 
each  of  the  seven  departments,  with  the  right  reserved  to 
appoint  other  committees  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  wisely 
extended. 

**  The  organization  of  the  Civic  Center  is  non-sectariaa 
and  non-political.  It  does  not  propose  to  replace  or  dii> 
plicate  any  other  society.  Its  real  aims  and  work  are  ex. 
))re6sed  in  the  following  declared  pxuposes,  which  define 
the  work  of  the  several  Civic  Committees  : 

*'  1.  To  make  and  maintain  a  careful  sociological  snnrej 
of  the  city  in  each  of  the  seven  departments,  in  order  to 
ascertain  and  define  its  real  condition  and  needs  in  respect 
to  the  public  good. 

*'  2.  To  take  and  keep  a  careful  sociological  census  of  the 
societies  and  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  are  work- 
ing in  any  of  the  dei>artments,  with  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  work  they  are  respectively  dohig,  so  as  to  der 
termine  how  fully  the  field  is  occupied  and  the  work  is 
being  accomplished. 

*'  3.  To  promote  or  provide  for  the  organization  of  such 
other  societies  or  agencies  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
occupy  fields  of  public  need  now  vacant  or  only  partly  o(h 
cupied. 

*'  4.  By  publications  of  facts,  by  public  meetings,  and  by 
appeals  in  person  and  by  the  press  to  arouse  and  enlist  all 
good  citizens  to  take  some  part  in  the  work  for  the  public 
good. 

**£ach  of  the  Civic  Committees  is  expected  to  keep 
these  four  main  aims  in  view  and  each,  in  its  own  depart- 
ment, to  accomplish  them  as  far  as  practicable. 

*'The  Center  seeks  thus  to  be  a  true  centre  of  watch- 
care  and  infiuence  for  the  entire  city.  As  far  as  it  shall 
be  successful  in  these  aims,  it  will  become  a  central 
agency  to  which  each  citizen  may  contribute  his  influ- 
ence«  and  from  which,  each  one  may  borrow  impulse  and 
direction  for  such  work  as  he  may  wish  to  aid  in  accom- 
plishing, like  a  civic  brain  and  heart,  it  will  receive  and 
communicate  pulse  and  power  to  every  part  of  the  civic 
organism. 

*'The  address  of  W.  T.  Stead,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
published  two  years  ago  in  the  Review  of  Rbvikws,  did 
much  to  turn  public  attention  to  the  enormous  power 
which  lies  in  the  great  body  of  good  citizenship,  and  the 
miracles  it  may  work  if  it  will ;  but  even  Mr.  Stead^s  ad- 
mirable speech  would  have  fallen  powerless  had  not  the 
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conviction  been  sinking  gradually  deeper  into  the  public 
mind  that  only  the  citizens  can  save  the  city.  The  civic 
commnnity  is  in  some  large  sense  a  civic  family,  with  a 
thousand  i>ersonal  relations  which  merely  political  and 
official  authority  cannot  cover  or  controL  A  thousand 
agencies  of  help  and  hope — of  {wrsonal  power  and  religious 
influence  must  pave  the  way  and  follow  the  i>ath  of  the 
official  authorities,  guarding  the  guardians  and  govern- 
ing the  government  itself.  It  is  the  very  absence  of  offi- 
cial authority  which  gives  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
and  the  Women^s  League  their  power.'* 

VII.— UNIONS  FOR  CIVIC  PROGRESS  IN 
BALTIMORE.  ALBANY,  DETROIT,  AND 
OTHER  CITIES. 

In  the  Arena  last  year  the  Rev.  Hiram  Yrooman 
described  the  organization  of  the  **  Baltimore  Union 
for  Public  GK)od.*'    Mr.  Vrooman  is  the  secretary  of 
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this  federation  of  moral  and  reform  forces,  and  a  very 
distingnished  citizen  of  Baltimore,  the  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  is  president.  The  Baltimore  Union  is 
now  nearly  two  years  old.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a 
federation  of  eighty-six  different  churches  and  socie- 
ties, each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Union  by 
three  delegates.  Other  organizations  of  a  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  reform  character  are  admissible 
to  membership.  No  stated  meetings  are  provided  for 
excepting  one  yearly  meeting  ;  but  the  Union  may  be 
called  together  as  often  as  any  special  occasion  arises 


for  its  action.  The  first  important  piece  of  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  Union  was  a  campaign  for  laws 
against  the  sweating  system  and  against  child  labor. 
It  was  successful  in  both  instances.  It  also  gave  effect- 
ive aid  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  in 
having  laws  enacted  to  prevent  pool  selling  and  the 
sale  of  illicit  and  obscene  literature.  The  more  recent 
work  of  the  Union,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Vroo- 
man, has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish playgrounds  for  children  and  to  have  instructors 
of  play  appointed  to  direct  the  children  both  in  the 
school  playgrounds  and  in  the  public  parks.  The 
Union  is  also  forming  GkK>d  Government  Clubs  in  the 
different  wards  of  the  city,  in  preparation  for  an  ac- 
tive electoral  cami)aign  next  fall,  both  for  the  choice 
of  good  representatives  in  the  state  legislature  and 
also  for  honest  and  efficient  men  in  all  the  city  offices. 
The  Arena,  it  should  be  said,  has  devoted  itself  with 
great  ardor  to  the  promotion  of  such  organizations  as 
this  Baltimore  Union,  and  its  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  results  that  form  no  inconsiderable  list. 
The  Baltimore  Union  is  particularly  strong  on  the 
side  of  its  success  in  bringing  the  churches  and  re- 
ligious bodies  of  Baltimore  into  line  for  the  pro- 
motion of  righteousness  in  specific  fields. 

The  Civic  Federation  movement  has  begun  to  take 
firm  hold  in  many  cities  besides  the  six  important 
centres  that  we  have  thus  far  mentioned.  One  of  the 
newest  of  these  movements, — ^though  also  one  of  the 
most  promising, — ^is  the  new  Civic  Federation  of 
Detroit,  the  moving  spirit  of  which  is  the  Bev.  D.  D. 
MacLaurin,  who  has  taken  the  burdensome  office  of 
secretary.  The  constitution  of  the  Detroit  Federa- 
tion has  been  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities,  and  it  may  well  be  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  communities  which  contemplate  a 
kindred  organization.    It  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I.— Name. 
The  name  of  tliis  organization  shall  be  **The  Civio 
Federation  of  Detroit." 

ARTICLE  n.—OBJECT. 
The  object  of  this  Federation  shall  be  to  study  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  oar  city  ;  to  shape  public  opinion 
upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  municipal  government ; 
to  organize  the  public  conscience  and  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  existing  evils  ;  to  separate  municipal  affairs  from 
state  and  national  politics  ;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
nomination  and  election  of  comi>etent  and  trustworthy 
men  for  pubhc  offices  without  respect  to  party  lines  ;  to 
this  end  to  federate  the  moral  forces  of  the  city,  and  to 
promote  in  all  ways  the  welfare,  order  and  prosperity  of 
Detroit. 

ARTICLE  ni.— Methods. 

The  Federation  seeks  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  our  municipal  life  ;  by  agitation  concerning 
existing  evils ;  by  the  enforcement  of  present  laws  ;  by 
securing  improved  legislation,  and  by  the  massing  of 
moral  influence  in  behalf  of  municipal  regeneration. 

ARTICLE  rv.— Membership. 

1.  The  Federation  knows  no  creed,  party  or  nationality 
and  welcomes  active  membership  representatives  of  all 
organizations  that  make  for  order,  philanthropy  and 
righteousness. 
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2.  Any  person  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Federation  may  become  an  active  member 
by  signing  the  constitution. 

ARTICLE  v.— Officers. 

The  oflfJcers  of  the  Federation  shall  be  a  president,  three 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  officers 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Executive  Committee. 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
officers  of  the  Federation,  ex  officio,  twenty-five  members 
of  the  Federation  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  for 
one  year  and  any  other  members  that  the  committee  may 
add  not  exceeding  sixteen. 

ARTICLE  Vn.— Work. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  shall  be  divided  into  de- 
I>artment8  as  follows : 

Education,  Temperance,  Conferences, 

Philanthropy,        Social  Evils,  Tenements, 

Morals,  Legislation,  Political, 

Industrial. 
These  departments  may  be  subdivided  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

ARTICLE  VHr.— Branch  Federation. 
Twenty-five  or  more  residents  of  any  ward  of  the  city 
may  at  any  time  form  a  branch  Federation,  but  no  such 
organization  shall  be  recognized  as  a  branch  until  it  has 
received  the  Indorsement  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX.— Meetings. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Federation  shall  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

ARTICLE  X.— Amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  reg^ilar  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee,  provided  notice  of  such 
proposed  amendment  was  given  at  a  previous  regular 
meeting. 

The  first  piece  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the 
Detroit  Federation  was  the  enforcement  of  the  excise 
laws,  which  require  the  closing  of  the  saloons  on  Sun- 
day and  at  midnight.  Mr.  MacLaurin's  methods  in 
this  successful  campaign  began  with  attempts  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  police  department,  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  department  and  the  judiciary. 
With  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  public  anthori- 
ties,  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  was 
added  to  the  former  punishment  by  fines  for  violation 
of  the  excise  laws.  The  rules  of  the  police  commis- 
sion were  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  all  hin- 
drances which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  procuring  evidence  by  the  chief 
and  his  force.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  steps  in  which  the 
public  authorities  were  induced  to  co-operate,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  secured.  Tlie  saloonkeepers  sur- 
rendered at  their  discretion.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Detroit  were  the  saloons  brought  to  so  unanimous  a 
compliance  with  existing  laws.  This  successful  piece 
of  diplomatic  campaigning  will  have  given  the  De- 
troit Federation  a  good  start,  and  it  will  seek  new 
fields  of  conquest. 


Another  of  the  new  organizations,  and  one  which 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  wise  fore- 
thought shown  by  its  promoters,  is  the  "Ciric 
League"  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Outside  the  great  metro- 
politan centres,  there  are  few  American  cities  in 
which  there  is  clearer  need  for  the  work  of  such  aa 
organization  than  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  new  Civic  League  follows  a  very  success- 
ful course  of  lectures  upon  municipal  government 
by  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has 
addressed  excellent  audiences  at  Albany  under  Uni- 
versity Extension  auspices.  The  president  of  the 
Civic  League  is  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  whose  name  is  a 
synonym  for  popular  educational  movements  in  the 
form  of  public  libraries  and  university  extension  lect- 
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nre  courses,  and  whose  official  position  at  Albany  is 
that  of  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  o:her  officers  of 
the  Civic  League  are  as  follows : 

Vice- preside  n  s,  Rt  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane, 
Bishop  of  Albany  ;  John  McNamara,  Superintendent 
Albany  Railway  ;  Rev.  Max  Schlesinger,  Rabbi  Beth 
Emeth  ;  Mrs.  James  H.  Ecob  ;  Miss  Josephine  Lewis, 
Federation  of  Labor  ;  Secretary  {in  charge  of  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  League),  Rev.  W.  M.  Brundage,  Trinity 
Methodist  (  hurch  ;  Recorder,  Rev.  C.  E.  Dunn,  Clinton 
Square  Prasbj'terian  Church  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  K  Gi^ 
son  ;  Membership  committee,  W.  O.  Stillman,  M.D. ; 
axic  Education  Committee,  Rev.  W.  M.  Brunclago» 
Trinity  Methodist  Church. 

It  is  intended  to  secure  a  large  popular  membe^ 
ship  in  the  League  on  the  basis  of  a  yearly  fee  of 
one  dollar,  and  also  to  establish  local  and  ward 
branches  throughout  the  city.    Besides  the  branch 
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organizations  of  the  League,  it  is  provided  that 
there  may  be  8i)eci>»l  sections  devoted  to  particular 
snbjects,  such  as  education,  city  improvement,  pub- 
lic health,  philanthropy,  public  morals,  civil  service 
reform,  and  so  on.  The  League,  besides  its  direct 
membership  of  individuals,  will  be  a  federal  body 
in  which  all  sorts  of  existing  societies,  whether  re- 
ligions, civic  or  philanthropic,  will  find  a  common 
centre  to  which  they  m  y  send  delegates.  The  plan 
is  a  flexible  one,  but  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
eminently  suited  to  the  local  situation. 

The  simultaneous  outburst  at  many  points  of  the 
municipal  i*eform  and  civic  progress  movement  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  list  of 
local  clubs,  leagues  and  associations  whit.'h  find  men- 
tion in  Dr.  William  Howe  Tolman's  httle  volume, 
entitled  "  Municipal  Reform  Movement**  in  the 
United  States."  Until  the  present  month  Dr.  Tol- 
man  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  New  York  Vigi- 
lance League,  and  his  timely  volume,  which  appeared 
in  March,  with  an  introduction  by  I^.  Park- 
hnrst,  will  prove  of  much  practical  service  to  those 


who  would  inform 
themselves  concerning 
the  developments 
which  Mr.  Tolman  well 
characterizes  as  form- 
ing a  **  civic  renais- 
sance." Dr.  Tolman 
has,  naturally,  written 
from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  recent  movement 
for  the  regeneration  of 
I  New   York  City  ;    but 

,  ^  his  volume  also  includes 

a  concise  and  summary 
^  account  of  the  organi- 

zation of  societies  for 
mimicipal  reform  and 
)  civic  betterment  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Tolman  is  especially 
committed  to  the  cause 
of  social  amelioration  in 
great  towns;  and  he 
makes  a  plea  for  a  pro- 
gramme of  positive 
social  reforms  to  follow 
immediately  upon  the 
work  of  political  purifi- 
cation and  redemption. 
As  a  summary  of  the 
movements  of  the  day, 
Mr,  Tolman's  volume 
will  be  of  aid  to  reform 
workers  everywhere. 
The  chapter  on  the  City 
Vigilance  League  of 
New  York,  which  con- 
cludes the  book,  is  the 
most  explicit  and  de- 
tailed of  all,  because  of  Mr.  Tolman's  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  useful  work  which  it  describes. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  our  American  body  politic  than  this 
general  awakening  in  favor  of  honest  city  govern- 
ments and  progi'essive  social  work  in  our  population 
centres.  Our  city  governments  have  been  our  most 
conspicuous  failure  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  evils  which  threatened  our  national  life.  Havings 
finally  awakened  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  facts  as 
they  were,  the  American  people  are  bestirring  them- 
selves to  make  the  cities  wholesome  and  good.  They 
will  not  accomplish  everything  by  virtue  of  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm,  but  the  new  movement  will  not  prove 
itself  a  passing  whim.  It  is  based  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  supported  by  the  deep  determination 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of 
persistence  throngh  long  years.  Theirs  is  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  our  American  cities  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  American  ideals,  and  also  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  foreign  achievements  in 
municipal  organization  and  improvement. 
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I    SOME   FOUNDERS  OF  FAITH. 

IT  is  too  mncli  to  say  that  a  religious  revival  is  in 
the  air.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  religion 
seems  as  if  it  were  once  more  going  to  have  its 
innings.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least, 
possibly  half  a  century,  a  science  that  was  nescience 
so  far  as  the  soul  of  man  was  concerned  has  been 
swaggering  in  the  foretop  of  civilization. 

THE  GOUATH  OP  YESTERDAY. 

By  certain  persons,  who  certainly  lacked  nothing  of 
confidence  in  their  pretension  to  be  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  march  of  progress,  religion  was  dis- 
credited or  ignored.  The  intolerance  of  tlie  bigot  of 
the  churches  was  succeeded  by  the  even  more  detest- 
able superciliousness  of  the  Brahmin  of  science.  As 
one  eminent,  and  by  his  position  judicial,  exponent 
of  the  dominant  doctrine  put  it,  "  Any  man  who  be- 
lieves in  Darwin  and  calls  himself  a  theist  is  a  fool ; 
any  one  who  believes  in  Darwin  and  calls  himself  a 
Christian  is  a  knave."  Haeckel's  recently  published 
address  expresses  succinctly,  and  with  no  more  than 
normal  arrogance,  the  confident  asstmiiption  of  the  new 
hierophants  that  our  religion  had  gone  out  before  the 
sun  of  science  as  the  rush  light  becomes  invisible  in  the 
glow  of  early  dawn.  The  doctrine  that  no  man  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  could  be  a  Christian,  and  that  all 
who  held  on  to  the  old  faith  were  old  women  or 
cowards,  has  been  thundered  ex  cathedrd  from  the 
pontifical  chairs  of  Unbelief  and  complacently  re- 
peated by  simpering  nincompoops  who  are  delighted 
to  be  assured  on  such  unexceptionable  authority  that 
there  was  no  Being  in  the  universe  superior  to  their 
own  noble  selves,  and,  what  was  still  more  impor- 
tant, no  taskmaster  or  judge  who  would  ever  call 
them  to  account  for  frivoling  away  their  existence. 

THE  RECKLESSNESS  OF  PANIC. 

Deafened  by  the  barbaric  thunder  of  the  scientific 
tom-tom,  many  excellent  Christian  people  became 
panic-stricken,  and  as  usual  attempted  to  allay  their 
own  alarm  by  impulsively  and  convulsively  declar- 
ing that  they  would  perish  rather  than  abandon  even 
the  most  untenable  of  the  orthodox  positions  which 
their  exultant  foes  had  undermined.  Nay,  they  would 
even  press  still  further  into  the  field ;  and  because 
the  citadel  was  sorely  pressed,  they  would  march  out 
to  occupy  in  force  a  position  commanded  by  the 
enemy's  fire  from  every  point.  Agnosticism  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  things  very  much  its  own  way.  It 
was  a  i>eriod  of  depression,  a  twilight  of  the  gods,  not 
difficult  to  explain  or  even  to  excuse.  The  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry  of  religion,  the  obscurantism  and 

•  The  FcmndAtlons  of  Belief :  Beina  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theologv.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Bal- 
wax.    12mo.  pp.  374.    Kew  York :  Longznanfi,  Qreen  &  Co.  $2. 


prejudice  of  many  Churchmen,  rendered  this  reaxv 
tion  inevitable.  As  a  result,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  vigorous  discipline  whereby  King 
David  in  old  time  "taught  the  men  of  Succoth." 
But  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content is  passing  away ;  the  song  of  the  birds,  the 
heralds  of  the  spring,  is  heard  in  our  midst,  and,  in 
short,  religion  seems  to  be  once  more  regaining  its 
lost  prestige. 

1 .    M.  Brunetlere'8  "  Bankruptcy  of  Sclehoe." 

A  straw  showing  how  the  wind  was  blowing  was 
the  notable  article  which  M.  Bruneti^re,  the  Semitic 
editor  of  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes,  published  after 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Vatican.  It  was  so  admirably 
summarized  in  the  London  Spectator  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage,  which  ex- 
presses with  accuracy  the  drift  of  the  newer  thought 
of  the  present  day : 

H.  Bmnetidre  distinguishes  three  s^kages  in  the  estimate 
formed  of  religion  by  scientific  men.  There  was  the  temr 
per  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  simply  despised  re- 
ligion ;  there  was  the  temper  of  the  central  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  respected  religion  as  a  phase 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  but  held  that  it  had  been 
superseded  by  science  ;  there  is  the  temper,  destined,  as- 
M.  Brunetifere  hopes,  to  be  the  temper  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  holds  that  science  has  lost  a  part  at  least 
of  its  prestige,  that  religion  has  recovered  a  part,  and  that 
it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  apparent  antagonism  be- 
tween them  is  mainly  due  to  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  the  men  of  science.  Has  science  fulfilled  one  of  the- 
promises  with  which  it  started  ?  Has  it,  as  Gondorcet 
thought  he  had  proved  it  would  do,  established  a  universal 
morality  !  Has  it  **  organized  humanity,''  as  Benan  ex- 
I>ected  it  to  do  ?  Has  it  told  man  anything  of  his  origin 
or  his  destiny  ?  Has  it  even  explained  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, of  society,  of  laws  of  conduct  ?  The  Hellenists,  it- 
is  true,  have  discovered  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  **  Manual  of  E^ictetus ''  or 
the  **  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius."  But  they  have  never 
explained  why  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  conquered 
the  world,  while  the  Manual  and  the  Thoughts  have  re- 
mained mere  barren  pieces  of  literature.  After  all  haa 
been  said,  there  remains  something  in  Christianity  which 
Hellenism  cannot  explain.  The  Hebraists  have  had  no 
better  fortune.  They  have  reduced  the  Bible  to  the  level 
of  the  Mahabharata  or  the  Odyssey  ;  they  have  suggested 
half  a  dozen  different  dates  for  the  Pentateuch,  and  as 
many  authors  for  the  Fourth  Gk)6i)el.  But  after  all  their 
labors  there  remains  something  in  the  Bible  which  is  found 
in  no  other  book  and  in  no  other  history— something  which 
resists  exegesis  as  it  resisted  philology.  Have  the  his- 
torians been  more  fortunate?  They  can  tell  us  little 
enough  about  their  own  proper  subject ;  how  can  they 
explain  a  religion  the  interest  of  which  transcends  history 
and  is  as  living  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings?  The  moralists,  when  they  have  broken 
away  from  religion,  are  just  as  much  at  sea.  Physiology 
cannot  prove  or  disprove  the  freedom  of  tk*  will ;  it  can- 
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not  explain  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  ask  rules  of 
conduct  from  Darwinism  we 
get  them,  indeed,  but  only  in 
such  maxims  as  that  the  weak- 
est must  go  to  the  wall.  We 
are  confronted  all  oyer  Europe 
by  a  religious  reaction.  Sci- 
ence is  not  bankrupt,  but  she 
has  undergone  a  series  of  par- 
tial failures.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  owing  in  a  g^reat 
degree  to  the  mistakes  which 
science  has  committed.  It  has 
made  an  enemy,  instead  of  a 
friend,  of  religion  ;  it  has  in- 
sisted on  seeing  an  opposition 
where,  in  fact,  none  exists. 

2.    Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
Triumph  of  the  Cross. 

Following  upon  the  heels 
of  M.  Bnmetidre's  remark- 
able confession  of  faith— a 
confession  which,  as  might 
be  imagined,  has  excited  the 
liveliest  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion among  scientists  indis- 
X)osed  to  recognize  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  their  idol ;  see  for 
instance  Dr.  P.  Sollier's  ar- 
ticle in  the  NouveUe  Revue 
Internationale — we  have  a 
notable  declaration  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Whatever  may 
be  said  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  facile princeps  among 
the  notables  of  our  day.  No 
English  speaking  man  is  as 
well  known  among  English 
speaking  men  ;  no  modem 
statesman,  except  Prince 
Bismark,  is   so    familiar  a 

figure  in  the  world.  This  greatest  of  all  onr  contem- 
poraries is  now  devoting  the  closing  years  of  his  long 
and  laborious  life  to  the  exposition  of  questions  of  re- 
ligion. His  latest  contribution  is  the  long  article 
which  is  about  to  appear  from  his  pen  in  the  Atneri- 
can  People's  Pictorial  Bible,  which  Dr.  G.  Loriuier,  of 
Boston,  is  now  editing.  This  is  not  the  place  to  com- 
ment or  criticise  upon  this  article,  excepting  for  the 
evidence  that  it  ofifers  as  to  the  hold  which  religion 
has  upon  the  mind  of  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
statesmen.  While  the  supercilious  hierophants  of 
naturalism  are  calmly  relegating  the  Christian  faith 
to  the  limbo  of  dead  mythologies,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  it 
appeal's  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  things. 

WHAT  CHRISTENDOM  IS  AND  DOES. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  he  surveys  the 
world  and  the  nations  that  dwell  therein,  and  comes 
to  the  reassuring  conclusion  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  becoming  the  Lord's  and  His  Christ's, 
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is  a  significant  indication  of  what  may  be  regazddd 
as  tlie  rising  temi)erature  of  Christian  confidence : 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  for  mankind  the  greatest  of  all 
phenomena,  the  greatest  of  all  facts.  It  is  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  in  at  least  two 
imix)rtant  respects.  It  commands  the  largest  number  of 
professing  adherents.  If  we  estimate  the  population  of 
the  globe  at  1,400  millions  (and  some  would  state  a  higher 
figure),  between  400  and  .*iOO  million  of  these,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole,  are  professing  Christians,  and  at  eveiy 
point  of  the  circuit  the  question  is  not  one  of  losing 
ground,  but  of  gaining  it.  The  fallacy  which  accepted  the 
vast  population  of  China  as  Buddhists  in  the  mass  has 
been  exploded,  and  it  is  plain  that  no  other  religion 
approaches  the  numerical  strength  of  Christianity; 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  there  be  any  that  reaches  one- 
half  of  it.  The  second  of  the  particulars  now  under  view 
is,  perhaps,  even  more  important.  Christianity  is  the 
religion  in  the  command  of  whose  professors  is  lodged  a 
proportion  of  power  far  exceeding  its  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  this  power  is  both  moral  and  material   la 
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tlie  area  of  conti*oyersy  it  caa  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
eerioos  antagonist.  Force,  secular  or  physical,  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  Christians  iu  a  prop  rtion  absolutely 
overwhelming,  and  the  accumulation  of  influence  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  force.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  all  the  elements  of  influence  have  their  home  within 
"the  Christian  precinct.  The  art,  the  literature,  the  sys- 
tematized industry,  invention  and  commerce — in  one 
-word,  the  power  of  the  world— are  almost  wholly  Chris- 
tian. In  Christendom  alone  there  seems  to  lie  an  inex- 
liaustible  energy  of  world-wide  exi>an8ion.  The  nations 
of  Christendom  are  everywhere  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
non-Christian  nations. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Japan  as  one  of  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  fate  of  the  non-Christian  nation  of  China 
does  not  affect  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
atone*8  asserton.  For  Japan  is  clad  in  the  panoply 
of  Christian  civilization.  The  men  who  trained  her 
marshals,  who  educated  her  admirals,  who  built  her 
torpedo  boats  and  equipped  her  army  and  her  navy, 
-were,  with  few  exceptions,  nominally  Christian. 

A  PLEA  FOR  REVERENCE. 

The  reflection  which  Mr.  Gladstone  founds  upon 
this  world-survey  is  just  and  luminous.  A  contein- 
-plation  of  the  majesty  and  immensity  of  the  world- 
shaping  influences  which  mankind  has  found  in  the 
Scripture,  suggests  a  stern  rebuke  of  the  arrogant 
presumption  and  sweeping  judgments  that  have  char- 
actenzed  many  modern  critics  of  the  letter  of  the 
sacred  canon.  It  is  as  if  the  work  of  Raphael  or  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  being  restored  with  ruthless 
audacity  by  a  committee  of  modem  Royal  Academi- 
cians. There  is  unveiled  sarcasm  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
question : 

Have  they  proceede  1  under  the  influence  of  sentiment 
such  as  would  govern  one  who  was  endeavoring  either  to 
-wipe  away  external  impurities  or  to  efface  spurious  manip- 
ulations from  some  gjreat  work  of  a  famous  artist  ?  Not 
the  mind  only,  but  the  finger  also  of  such  a  man  is  guided 
l>y  tenderness  and  reverence  throughout.  Has  this  been 
the  prevaiUng  and  dominating  spirit  of  the  critical  nega- 
tions of  the  last  half -century  } 

N  »  doubt  it  will  appear  to  some  of  the  more  reck- 
less of  the  devastators  of  critical  restoration  as  some- 
thing very  unusual  that  they  should  be  expected  to 
display  reverence  and  tenderness  in  dealing  with  these 
ancient  doctmients  which  have  remodeled  the  world  ; 
but  the  reproof  is  significant.  It  is  one  more  reminder 
that  the  opinion  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  world 
18  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  what, 
until  quit©  recently,  every  Agnostic  counter-jumper 
regarded  as  fair  game  for  his  sneers. 

3.    Dr.  HaeckePs  "Monism.*' 

The  amusing  insolence  of  the  dogmatist  of  science, 
falsely  so  chilled,  to  use  the  familiar  and  useful  defini- 
tion of  the  apostle,  probably  reache<l  high- water 
mark  in  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel's  famous  discourse  on 
Monism  which,  although  delivered  at  Altenburg  as 
long  ago  as  1892,  has  cnly  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance in  an  English  dress.*    Dr.  Haeckel,  in  this  ad- 

•  •*  Monism  as  ConDecting  Reliprion  and  Science  :  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  a  Man  of  Science  ''  By  Ernst  Haeckel. 
London  :  Black.    Is.  6d.  net. 


dress  of  his,  sums  up  and  expresses  in  plain  and 
definite  fashion  his  confession  of  faith.  He  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  it  from  a  desire  to  give  expression  to 
that  rational  view  of  the  world  which  is  "being 
forced  upon  us  with  such  logical  rigor  by  the  modem 
advancements  in  oar  knowledge  of  nature  as  unity, 
a  view,  in  reality,  held  by  almost  all  unprejudiced 
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and  thinking  men  of  science,  although  but  few  have 
the  courage  or  the  need  to  declare  it  openly." 
In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  his  confession  is  "shared  by  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  science  now  living." 

THE  NEW  GENESIS. 

Now,  what  is  this  confession  which  embodies  the 
faith  of  all  unprejudiced  men  of  science?  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  as  follows  : 

The  real  maker  of  the  organic  world  is  in  all  prob- 
ability an  atom  of  carbon,  a  tetrahedron  made  up  of 
four  primitive  atoms. 

Tlie  human  soul  is  only  the  sum  of  those  physiolog- 
ical functions  whose  elementary  organs  are  consti- 
tuted by  the  microscopic  ganglion  cells  of  our  brain  ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  identical  with  the  soul  of  the 
lowest  single- eel  led  infusoria. 

Consciousness  is  a  mechanical  work  of  the  ganglion 
cells,  and  as  such  must  be  carried  liack  to  chemical 
and  physical  events  in  the  plasma  of  these. 

From  these  three  articles  of  faith  it  follows  : 

1.  That  the  l)elief  in  an  immortal  soul  inhabiting 
the  body  during  life  and  leaving  it  at  death  is  an 
exi)loded  superstition. 

2.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  immor- 
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tality,  for  the  only  Boul  man  possesses  being  the  work 
performed  by  the  form  into  which  the  nerve  substance 
was  fashioned,  it  disappears  on  decomposition  of  that 
nervous  mass. 

But  this  is  not  all.  According  to  this  statement  of 
faith,  not  only  has  man  no  soul,  but  the  universe  has 
no  Gk)d,  and  Christianity  is  a  bundle  of  irrational 
dogmas  based  upon  an  impossible  mythology.  **  All 
such  mystical  teachings  are  irrational,"  and  **  we  can 
at  once  set  aside  all  mythological  stories,  all  miracles 
and  so-called  revelations."  The  notion  of  a  personal 
Gk)d  has  also  **  been  rendered  quite  untenable  by  the 
recent  advances  of  monistic  science,"  and  this  **  anti- 
quated conception  "  is  destined,  "before  the  present 
century  is  ended,  to  drop  out  of  currency  throughout 
the  entire  domain  of  truly  scientific  philosophy." 
The  Gk>d  of  Christendom,  it  seems,  is  a  **  gaseous 
vertebrate,'*  whereas  the  only  God  whom  the  Monist 
recognizes  is  **the  infinite  sum  of  all  atomic  forces 
and  all  other  vibrations."  The  only  Trinity  which 
the  coming  twentieth  century  will  worship—**  the 
three  august  divine  ones  to  which  mankind  will  build 
its  altars,  are  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  GKx)d." 

All  of  which  is  sad  enough  reading  for  those  who 
still  cling  to  what  Dr.  Haeckel  dismisses  as  **  the 
beautiful  dream  of  God's  goodnefes  and  wisdom  in 
nature,"  which  has  disappeared  <*  among  educated 
people  who  think."  Of  course,  such  ideas  have  been 
held  by  many  men  in  many  ages.  What  is  significant 
about  Dr.  Haeckel's  utterance  is  the  complacent  cock- 
sureness  with  which  he  proclaims  the  effacement  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  is  the  apogee  of  the  spirit 
of  scientific  dogmatism,  worthy  of  note  as  such,  for 
already  its  sun  is  beginning  to  set. 

4.    Mr.  Romanes'   Recantations. 

Of  this  we  have  no  more  valuable  testimony  than  a 
very  remarkable  little  volume  that  has  just  been 
edited  by  Canon  Gore.  It  is  entitled  **  Thoughts  on 
Religion,"  *  and  is  by  the  late  George  John  Romanes. 
George  Romanes  was  one  of  our  most  eminent  men 
of  science,  remarkably  able  and  clear-headed,  whose 
standing  in  the  scientific  world  no  scientist  would 
dispute.  As  long  ago  as  1876,  Mr.  Romanes,  when 
quite  a  young  man,  had  i*easoned  himself  into  a  po- 
sition of  skepticism  about  the  existence  of  God.  These 
views  he  expressed  in  an  eseay  entitled  **  A  Candid 
Examination  of  Theism,  by  *  Physicus,' "  which  was 
published  by  Trfibner  in  1878.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  conditions  at  which  he  arrived.  He  wrote,  as 
Canon  Gtore  said,  **  with  a  tone  of  cei*tainty  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  almost  exclusive  right  of  the  scientific 
method  in  the  court  of  reason."  In  this  essay  he  de- 
clares that  no  intelligent  person  can  believe  in  Free 
Will,  and  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Mind  in  Nature  is  now  logically 
proved  to  be  as  certainly  superfluous  as  the  very 
basis  of  all  science  is  certainly  true.  But  from  the 
X)osition  unhesitatingly  taken  up  that  there  can  no 

♦  "Thoughte  on  Religion."  By  the  late  George  John  Ro- 
manes, M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Charles  Gtore,  M.A. 
London :    Lonjnnaus.   4b.  6d. 


longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  existence  of  Qod  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomeoa 
of  the  universe,  he  traveled  so  far  as  to  return  as  a 
believer  to  the  Christian  fold.  He  left  behind  him 
several  essays  on  the  influence  of  science  on  religion, 
which  Canon  Gore  has  now  been  allowed  to  give  to 
the  world.  These  papers,  which  are  more  or  lees  im- 
perfect notes  of  essays  which  were  intended  to  be 
completed,  but  which  were  left  unfinished  at  \h» 
moment  of  death,  show  an  unmistakable  growth  from 
skepticism  to  faith,  and  the  appearance  of  this  little 
volume  desei'ves  to  rank  along  with  those  other  edgiis 
of  the  times  to  which  this  article  calls  attentioii. 
Canon  Gtore,  in  his  concluding  note,  says  :  **  The  in- 
tellectual attitude  toward  Christianity  expressed  ia 
these  notes  maybe  described  afi,  1,  pure  agnoetidfim 
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in  the  region  of  the  scientific  reason  ;  2,  a  vivid  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  necessity  of  faith  and  of  the 
legitimacy  and  value  of  intuitions :  and,  3,  a  percep- 
tion of  the  positive  strength  of  the  historical  and 
spiritual  evidences  of  Christiani^^y.  But  still  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  before  his  death  Mr.  Ro- 
manes professed  his  belief  in  the  Christian  rehgion." 
Canon  Gore's  statement  is  as  follows:  ** George 
Romanes  came  to  recognize,  as  in  these  written  notes, 
so  also  in  conversation,  that  it  was  *  reasonable  to  be 
a  Christian  believer  *  before  the  activity  or  habit  of 
faith  had  been  recovered.  His  life  was  cut  short  very 
soon  after  this  point  was  reached;  but  it  will  sur- 
prise no  one  to  learn  that  the  writer  of  these 
•  Thoughts '  returned,  before  his  death,  to  that  foil, 
deliberate  communion  with  the  Church  of  JesM 
Christ  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  conscien- 
tiously compelled  to  forego.  In  his  case  the  *  pure  in 
heart '  was,  after  a  long  period  of  darkness,  allowed 
in  a  measure,  before  his  death,  to  •  see  Gh>d.'" 

5.    Mr.  Balfour  and  His  Book. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  hook  on 
*•  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  or  Notes  Intended  to 
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Serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Stndy  of  Theology/' 
still  farther  emphasizes  the  significance  of  these  evi- 
dences of  how  things  are  going.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  book  or  the  author  is  a  more  notable 
sign  of  the  times. 

First,  as  to  its  author.  Mr.  Balfour,  if  he  lives  and 
is  enabled  to  fulfill  the  great  promise  of  his  early 
prime,  will  be  as  conspicuous  a  figure  in  English  his- 
tory as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  publication  of  this  book  goes  a  long  way 
to  make  him  recognizable,  even  by  his  ^litical  oppo- 
nents, as  the  only  man  in  politics  who  can  hope  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  Mr.  Gladstone  has  filled  so  long.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  has  long  ago  lived  down  the  prejudices 
and  the  antipathies  which  he  at  first  excited.  He  is 
admitted  to  be  beyond  question  and  without  dispute 
the  ablest  parliamentary  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  not  a  follower,  but  an  opponent,  who 
declared  that  Mr.  Balfour  bade  fair  to  be  the  greatest 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  England  had 
se^i  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  dex- 
terity in  debate,  his  genial  good  temper  in  the  man- 
agement of  men,  his  transparent  honesty  and  uncon- 
scious effacement  of  self  as  a  factor  in  the  x>olitica] 
equation — all  these  qualities  have  made  him  as  much 
respected  on  one  side  as  he  is  idolized  on  the  other 
He  has  brought  something  of  the  chivalrous  element 
of  the  Paladin  into  the  somewhat  squalid  jousts  of 
the  parliamentary  arena,  and  as  if  to  complete  his  ad- 
vantages, a  beneficent  Providence  has  given  him  a 
simply  inimitable  foil  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  left-handed  compli- 
ment to  the  member  for  the  Midlands.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain may  well  consider  a  life-long  ambition  nobly 
realized  by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  setting  off 
by  his  own  deficiencies  the  superlative  qualities  of  his 
chosen  leader.  What  consolation  can  be  more  wel- 
come to  the  true  patriot  than  to  feel  that  you  are  able 
to  serve  your  country  as  much  by  your  shortcomings 
as  by  your  capacities,  if  so  be  they  set  off  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  a  better  man  ? 

We  all  knew  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  a  brill- 
iant debater,  a  keen  politician,  an  able  administrator 
and  a  solid  and  thoughtful  essayist.  But  nothing  that 
he  has  hitherto  done  quite  prepared  us  for  the  brill- 
iancy, the  audacity,  the  judicial  serenity,  the  mordant 
humor  and  above  all  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  illus- 
trations which  are  so  notable  a  feature  of  '*  The 
Foimdations  of  Belief."  Here  is  Mr.  Balfour  at  his 
best— serious,  earnest,  strenuous,  and  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  the  gravest  of  problems  with  a 
light  touch,  and  irradiating  even  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness of  metaphysical  discussion  with  the  bright  and 
genial  sunshine  of  his  distinctive  genius. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SUCCBSSOB. 

After  this  no  one  will  contest  with  Mr.  Balfour  the 
right  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mantle.  There  is  no  other 
man  in  politics  who  has  dealt  with  such  serious  sub: 
Jects  so  seriously,  on  the  orthodox  side,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four, excepting  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  has  long  been  well 
known  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  himself  from 
thne  to  time  with  boyish  vigor  into  the  turbid  stream 


of  politics,  his  heart  was  in  reality  ever  on  the  Olym- 
pian heights,  where  mortals  can  discuss  at  length  the 
knotty  problems  of  the  theologian.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
shown  himself  in  this  the  legitimate  heir  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  has  an  advantage  over  his  senior  and  pre- 
decessor in  that  he  is  contending  for  a  broader  creed 
than  the  comparatively  narrow  Anglicanism  which 
has  always  commanded  Mr.  Gladstone's  passionate 
adhesion.  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  bom  a  Presbyterian 
for  nothing.  He  is  the  countryman  at  once  of  David 
Hume  and  of  John  Knox,  and  in  his  present  phase  he 
uses  the  method  of  one  to  support  the  conclusions  of 
the  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  being  comparatively 
free  from  the  dialect  of  the  metaphysician,  so  perplex- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  It  is  true  that  patristic 
subtleties  and  ecclesiastical  erudition  have  sometimes 
incumbered  Mr.  Gladstone's  dissertations,  but  he  has 
escaped  the  Serbonian  bog  of  transcendental  idealism 
into  which  Mr.  Balfour  tempts  his  followers  by  spe- 
cially warning  them  not  to  take  the  fatal  plunge.  But 
whether  they  swear  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  or 
by  Immanuel  Kant,  they  both  agree  in  believing  that 
the  dusty  arena  wherein  parties  fight  for  place  and 
I)elf  is  as  uninteresting  as  the  battlefield  of  kites  and 
crows  compared  with  the  immense,  the  soul-absorbing 
interest  of  religion. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  OASES  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Mr.  Balfour's  book  is  difficult  and,  but  for  its  il- 
lustrations, impossible  reading  for  the  unlearned 
man.  The  philosophic  mind  relaxes  in  a  sympathetic 
smile  at  the  thought  of  the  innumerable  fine  ladies, 
•  who  *'  for  love  of  Arthur,"  as  they  might  have  said 
in  the  days  of  the  Table  Bound,  have  given  them- 
selves over  to  toilsome  days  and  laborious  nights  if  so 
be  they  might  be  able  to  say  they  had  mastered  his* 
mystery  and  perceived,  however  dimly,  some  shadowy 
outline  of  his  drift.  But  the  illustrations,  his  admir- 
able metaphors,  help  the  weary  traveler  along  as  oasis 
after  oasis  around  the  wells  enable  the  pilgrim  to 
traverse  the  Sahara.  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  adorned 
his  political  speeches  with  the  inimitable  allusions 
which  illuminate  his  philosophic  work.  With  him 
similes  require  longer  period  of  gestation  than  nature 
provides  for  the  impromptu  debater. 

KNOW-NOTHINOISM  ? 

What  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book?  Is  it  not 
the  old,  old  story  that  all  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be 
known,  and  does  it  not  derive  its  chief  intellectual 
interest  from  the  force  and  vigor  with  which  Mr. 
Balfour  vindicates  this  universal  negation  of  knowl- 
edge against  the  vehement  assertion  of  naturalistic 
science  that  it  is  only  about  the  spiritual  things  that 
we  are  ignorant  ?  It  is  this  which  renders  it  not  im- 
possible that  the  true  drift  and  meaning  of  its  author 
may  be  perverted  untfl  "  The  Foundations  of  Belief " 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  an- 
archic nihilism  in  speculation,  proving  condosively 
that  belief  has  no  foundations  at  all.  Mr.  Balfour 
does  not  say  so,  but  the  pahis  which  betakes  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  about  any  mate- 
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rial  phenomenon  whatever  by  demolishing  the  one 
thing  in  which  most  people  believe  at  all,  may  lead 
many  to  assnme  that  the  true  attitude  for  the  wise 
man  is  one  of  absolute  disbelief  in  the  x)08sibility  of 
knowing  anything. 

A  QUEST  FOR  A  LTVINO  GOD. 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Balfour's  book  which  will 
probably  dwell  longest  in  the  public  mind  is  that  in 
which  he  frankly  asserts  his  belief  that  there  is  bet- 
ter evidence  for  the  existence  of  Qod  than  there  is  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  material  world  around  us. 
The  whole  book  is  one  long,  wistful  search  for  God, 
for  the  living  God,  a  Gknl  who  exercises  a  preferen- 
tial providential  direction  on  the  affairs  of  men.  Not 
only,  he  tells  us,  does  such  a  belief  afford  no  ground 
of  quarrel  between  theology  and  science,  but  such  a 
presuppositioa  of  God  is  actually  required  by  science. 
It  is  the  indispensable  hypothesis,  without  which  we 
can  understand  nothing.  And  multitudes  of  readers 
who  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  them  half  the 
arguments  used  by  Mr.  Balfour  will  understand  that. 
*'If  Mr.  Balfo«r  thinks  so,  the  ordinary  man  will 
say,  that's  good  enough  for  me.*' 

II— .HE   FOUNDATIONS  OF    BELIEF. 

The  decisive  battles  of  theology  being  fought  be- 
yond its  frontiers,  Mr.  Balfour  confines  his  attention 
to  considerations  preliminary  to  a  study  of  theology 
rather  than  to  theology  itself.  His  object  is  to  rec- 
ommend what  he  thinks  is  the  true  way  of  looking  at 
the  universe,  believing  that  from  that  standpoint  we 
can  beet  see  things  in  their  true  relative  proportions.- 
Naturalism  or  **  godless  science,*'  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  is  the  enemy  against  which  he  directs  his 
attack.  He  begins  by  defining  naturalism  as  the 
system  whose  leading  doctrine  is  that  we  may  know 
phenomena  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  connected, 
but  nothing  more.  The  first  part  of  his  book  is  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  some  consequences  of 
belief,  and  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing  with 
Naturalism  and  Ethics,  Naturalism  and  .^Isthetic 
and  Naturalism  and  Reason. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  AGNOSTICISM. 

The  gist  of  his  argument  is  that  if  naturalism  is  to 
hold  the  field,  it  will  of  necessity  prove  destructive  to 
all  feelings  and  opinions  inconsistent  with  it,  and 
therefore  must  eat  all  nobility  out  of  our  conception 
of  conduct  and  all  worth  out  of  our  conception  of 
Ufe. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  by 
which  Mr.  Balfour  makes  luminous  his  reasoning. 
After  pointing  out  the  depraving  effect  of  the  natu- 
ralistic hypothesis  on  the  moral  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, he  remarks : 

Kant,  as  we  all  know,  comx>ared  the  Moral  Law  to  the 
starry  heavens  and  fotmd  them  both  sublime.  It  would 
on  the  naturalistic  hyiwthesis  be  more  appropriate  to 
compare  it  to  the  protective  blotches  on  the  beetle^s  back, 
and  to  find  them  both  ingenious. 

Under  such  a  system  the  virtuous  man,  brought  to 


perfection  by  a  system  of  selective  slaughter,  will 
receive  the  admiration  due  to  a  well-made  machine, 
but  the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  awe  accorded  to 
the  hero  and  the  saint  will  have  disappeared.  There 
is  a  very  fine  passage  in  which  Mr.  BiJfour  describes 
the  altered  conception  of  man  that  ensues  when  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis  ousts  that  of  religion : 

Man,  so  far  as  natural  science  by  itself  is  able  to  teach 
us,  is  no  longer  the  final  caose  of  the  univeree,  the 
Heaven-descended  heir  of  all  the  ages.  His  very  existeDoe 
is  an  accident,  his  story  a  brief  and  transitory  episode  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  planets.  Of  the  com- 
bination of  causes  which  first  converted  a  dead  organic 
compound  into  the  living  progenitors  of  hnmaiii^, 
science,  indeed,  as  yet,  knows  nothing.  It  is  enough  that 
from  such  beginnings  famines,  disease  and  nratnai 
slaughter,  fit  nurses  of  the  future  lords  of  creation,  hare 
gradually  evolved,  after  infinite  travail,  a  race  with  con- 
science enough  to  feel  that  it  is  vile,  and  intelligent 
enough  to  feel  that  it  is  insignificant.  We  sorvey  the 
past  and  see  that  its  history  is  of  blood  and  tears,  of  help- 
less  blundering,  of  wild  revolt,  of  stuind  acquiescence,  of 
empty  aspirations.  We  sound  the  future,  and  learn  that 
after  a  period,  long  indeed  compared  with  the  individiial 
life,  but  short  compared  with  the  divisions  of  time  open 
to  our  investigation,  the  energies  of  our  system  will  de- 
cay, the  glories  of  the  sun  be  dimmed  and  the  earth,  tide- 
less  and  inert,  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  race  which  has 
for  a  moment  disturbed  its  solitude.  Man  will  go  down 
into  the  pit  and  all  his  thoughts  will  perish.  The  uneasj 
consciousness  which  in  this  obscure  comer  has  for  a  brief 
space  broken  the  contented  silence  of  the  universe,  wiU 
be  at  rest.  Matter  will  know  itself  no  longer.  **  Imper- 
ishable monxmaents"  and  '*  immortal  deeds,"  death  itself, 
and  love  stronger  than  death,  will  be  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  Nor  will  anything  that  is  be  better  or  he 
worse  for  all  that  the  labor,  gei.ius,  and  devotion,  and 
suffering  of  man  have  striven  through  countless  genera- 
tions to  effect. 

WHY  WE  ENJOY  MUSIC. 

In  his  paper  on  ''  Naturalism  and  .^^thetie,*'  Mr. 
Balfour  deals  chiefly  with  the  influence  of  our  delight 
in  music.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  whom  Mr.  Balfoor 
makes  more  reference  than  to  any  other  living  writer, 
explains  this  by  the  theory  that  stvong  emotions  iu« 
naturally  accompanied  by  muscular  exertion,  and 
among  other  muscular  exertions,  by  contractions  and 
expansions  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  abdomen  and 
vocal  chords.  The  resultant  noises  recall  by  associa- 
tion the  emotions  which  gave  them  birth,  and  from 
this  primordial  coincidence.  In  dealing  with  this 
Mr.  Balfour  resorts  to  his  familiar  method  of  reply  by 
illustration,  and  even  his  severest  critic  cannot  toy 
the  beauty  and  appositeness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

The  procedure  of  those  who  account  for  music  Xxj 
searching  for  the  primitive  association  which  first  in  the 
history  of  man  or  of  his  ancestors  conferred  aesthetic 
value  upon  noise,  is  as  if  one  should  explain  the  Amasoo 
in  its  flood  by  pointing  to  the  rivulet  in  the  far  Andes 
which,  as  the  tributary  most  distant  from  its  mouth,  has 
the  honor  of  being  called  its  source.  This  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  a  geographical  description,  but  it  is  very  in- 
adequate as  a  physical  explanation.  Dry  up  the  rivniet 
and  the  huge  river  would  still  flow  on,  without  abate 
ment  or  diminution.    Only  its  titular  origin  has  beei 
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touched  ;  and  if  we  would  know  the  Amazon  in  its  begin- 
nings^ and  trace  back  the  history  of  the  vast  result 
through  all  the  complex  ramifications  of  its  contributory 
canses,  each  great  confluent  must  be  explored,  each  of  the 
coontless  streams  enxmierated  whose  gathered  waters 
sweep  into  the  sea  four  thousand  miles  across  the  plain. 

ALL  BEAUTY  THE  FACE  OF  GOD. 

Mr.  Balfour's  own  theory  of  inosic  is  not  given 
XLntU  nearly  the  end,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  qnote  it 
here.  SpesJdng  of  the  joy  which  we  find  in  beauty,  he 
remarks  that  even  if  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  an  ob- 
jective fact — 

We  are  not  precluded  on  that  account  from  referring 
our  feeling  of  it  to  GKxl,  nor  from  supposing  that  in  the 
thrill  of  some  deep  emotion  we  have  for  an  instant  caught 
a  far-off  reflection  of  divine  beauty.  This  is,  indeed,  my 
faith  ;  and  in  it  the  differences  of  taste  which  divide  man- 
kind lose  all  their  harshness.  For  we  may  liken  ourselves 
to  the  members  of  some  endless  procession  winding  along 
the  borders  of  a  sunlit  lake.  Toward  each  individual 
there  will  shine  along  its  surface  a  moving  lane  of  splen- 
dor, where  the  ripples  catch  and  reflect  the  light  in  his 
direction  ;  while  on  either  hand  the  waters  which  to  his 
neighbor's  eyes  are  brilliant  in  the  sun,  for  him  lie  dull 
and  nndistingniiBhed.  So  may  all  possess  a  like  enjoy- 
ment of  loveliness.  So  do  all  owe  it  to  one  tmchanging 
source.  And  if  there  be  an  endless  variety  in  the  im- 
mediate objects  from  which  we  severally  derive  it,  I 
know  not,  after  all,  that  this  should  furnish  any  matter 
for  regret. 

THE  INADEQUACY  OF  OUB  SENSES. 

In  the  chapter  on  *'  Naturalism  and  Reason/'  Mr. 
Balfour  has  a  very  fine  passage  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  our  senses  to  inform  us  accurately  as  to  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  There  are  sounds  which  the  ear 
cannot  hear ;  there  are  sights  which  the  eye  cannot 
see,  and  there  must  be  countless  aspects  of  external 
nature  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  appropriate  organs,  we  can 
form  no  conception : 

We  must  conceive  ourselves  as  feeling  our  way  about 
this  dim  comer  of  the  illimitable  world,  like  children  in  a 
darkened  room,  encompassed  by  we  know  not  what ;  a 
little  better  endowed  with  the  machinery  of  sensation 
than  the  protozoon,  yet  x>oorly  provided  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  a  being,  if  such  a  one  could  be  conceived, 
whose  senses  were  adequate  to  the  infinite  varieties  of 
material  Naiure. 

THE  EVANESCENCE  OF  HUMAN  FAME. 

There  is  another  passage  also  in  a  preceding  page 
in  which  he  also  draws  upon  the  same  storehouse  for 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  evanescence  of  aU 
human  fame : 

The  ancient  Norsemen  supposed  that  besides  the  soul 
of  the  dead,  which  went  to  the  region  of  departed  spirits, 
there  survived  a  ghost  haunting,  though  not  forever,  the 
scenes  of  its  earthly  labor.  At  first  vivid  and  almost  life- 
like, it  slowly  waned  and  faded  until  at  length  it  van- 
ished, leaving  behind  it  no  trace  or  memory  of  its  spectral 
presence  amid  the  throng  of  living  men.  So,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  immortality  we  glibly  predicate  of  departed 
artists.  If  they  survive  at  all,  it  is  but  a  shadowy  life 
they  hve,  moving  through  the  gradations  of  slow  decay 
to  distant  bat  inevitable  death.    Driven  from  the  market 


place,  they  become  first  the  companions  of  the  student, 
then  the  victims  of  the  specialist. 

THE  OVER-ESTIMATION  OF  REASON. 

This  is,  however,  by  the  way.  Reason,  he  says,  is 
not  the  final  result  of  a  great  process  on  the  natural- 
istic hypothesis,  the  rose  and  crown  of  things  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  \&  only  one  of  many  experiments  made  for 
increasing  our  chance  of  survival,  and  among  these 
by  no  means  the  most  important  and  the  most  endur- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  from  bowing  in  def- 
erence before  human  reason,  Mr.  Balfour  maintains 
that  it  may  be  truthfully  compared  to  a  child  who, 
because  it  is  allowed  to  stamp  the  letters,  imagines 
that  it  conducts  the  correspondence — t.e.,  nearly  all 
the  important  things  of  life  are  done  without  reason 
at  all.  Instinct  is  incomparably  the  better  machine 
in  every  respect  save  one  :  it  is  not  adaptable.  Reason 
secures  a  flexibility  of  adaptation  which  instinct  alone 
is  not  able  to  attain,  but  as  soon  as  reason  has  formed 
a  habit,  it  tends  to  become  automatic. 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  FORCE  OF  NATURALISM. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  part,  Mr.  Balfour  in- 
dulges in  a  summary  and  conclusion,  which  is  con- 
venient for  the  careful  reader,  and  so  useful  that  one 
would  wish  that  it  were  more  generally  adopted.  In 
this  summary  and  conclusion,  he  thus  sums  up  his 
survey  of  the  significance  of  accepting  the  natural- 
istic hypothesis : 

If  naturalism  be  true— or  rather,  if  it  be  the  whole 
truth— is  morality  but  a  bare  catalogue  of  utilitarian  pre- 
cepts, beauty  but  the  chance  occasion  of  a  passing  pleas- 
ure, reason  but  the  dim  i)assage  from  one  set  of  unthink- 
ing habits  to  another  ?  All  that  gives  dignity  to  life,  all 
that  gives  value  to  effort,  shrinks  and  fades  under  the 
pitiless  glare  of  a  creed  like  this  ;  and  even  curiosity,  the 
hardiest  among  the  nbbler  passions  of  the  soul,  must  lan- 
guish under  the  conviction  that  neither  for  this  genera- 
tion nor  for  any  that  shall  come  after  it,  neither  in  this 
life  nor  in  another,  will  the  tie  be  wholly  loosened  by 
which  reason,  not  less  than  appetite,  is  held  in  hereditary 
bondage  to  the  service  of  our  material  needs. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  AGNOSTIC  MORALITY. 

If,  on  that  hypothesis,  the  sentiments  asserted — that 
beauty  seems  like  a  poor  jest  played  on  us  by  nature 
for  no  apparent  purpose,  those  that  gather  round 
morality  are,  so  to  speak,  a  deliberate  fraud  perpe- 
trated for  a  well-defined  end.  He,  therefore,  con- 
cludes that  the  ethical  significance  of  naturalism  will 
be  disastrous,  and  when  confronted  by  the  admitted 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  accept  the  naturalistic 
hypothesis  are  themselves  virtuous,  he  replies  by  the 
following  admirable  illustration : 

Biologists  teU  us  of  parasites  which  live,  and  can  only 
live,  within  the  bodies  of  animals  more  highly  organized 
than  they.  For  them  their  luckless  host  has  to  find  food, 
to  digest  it,  and  convert  it  into  nourishment  which  they 
can  consume  without  exertion  and  assimilate  without 
difficulty.  Their  structure  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their 
host  sees  for  them,  so  they  need  no  eyes ;  he  hears  for 
them,  so  they  need  no  ears  ;  he  works  for  them  and  con- 
trives for  them,  so  they  need  but  feeble  muscles  and  an 
tmdeveloped  nervous  S3rstem.    But  are  we  to  conclude 
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from  this  that  for  the  animal 
kingdom  eyes  and  ears,  powei"- 
ful  limbs  and  complex  nerves 
are  superfluities  ?  They  are  su- 
perfluities for  the  parasite  only 
because  they  have  flrst  been  ne- 
cessities for  the  host,  and  when 
the  host  perishes,  the  parasite, 
in  their  absence,  is  not  unlikely 
to  perish  falso.  So  it  is  with 
those  persons  who  claim  to  show 
by  their  example  that  natural- 
ism is  practically  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  ethical  ideals 
with  which  naturalism  has  no 
natural  afflnity.  Their  spiritual 
life  is  parasitic  ;  it  is  sheltered 
by  convictions  which  belong,  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  society  of 
which  they  form  a  part :  it  is 
nourished  by  processes  in  which 
they  take  no  share.  And  when 
those  convictions  decay,  and 
those  processes  Come  to  an  end, 
the  alien  life  which  they  have 
maintained  can  scarce  be  ex* 
X)ected  to  outlast  them. 

The  illustratioD  of  the  para- 
site is  very  apposite,  and  de- 
serves to  take  its  place  with 
another  which  expresses  an- 
other phase  of  the  same  idea. 
We  think  it  occnrred  in  one  of 
Mr.  Eegan  Paul's  articles 
some  years  ago.  The  writer 
was  then  dealing  with  the 
phenomenon  of  exceptional 
virtue  on  the  part  of  agnos- 
tics^ and  he  used  the  compari- 
son of  a  rosebud.  If  the  rose 
is  cut  and  placed  in  water,  it 
will  blossom  sooner  than  the 
sister  buds  that  are  left  on  the 
bush — but  the  bloom  will 
leave  no  seed.  So  ran  the  ar- 
gument. Unbelievers  of  the 
first  generation    may  display 

even  more  than  ordinary  Christian  virtue,  but 
it  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  propagate  itself,  and 
the  agnostic  of  the  second  generation  usually  dis- 
plays a  very  low  phase  of  ethical  development. 

THINGS  ARE  NOT  WHAT  THEY  SEEM. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  is  entitled 
"  Some  Reasons  for  Belief."  It  deals,  in  the  first  case, 
with  a  Philosophical  Basis  of  Naturalism,  and  in  the 
second  with  Transcendental  Idealism.  This  second 
part  of  the  book  is  that  which  will  be  least  appre- 
ciated by  the  general  reader.  In  it  he  labors  strenu- 
ously to  drive  home  to  the  ordinary  mind  the  fact 
that  of  all  things  in  the  world  the  immediate  judg- 
ment of  the  senses  is  the  least  reliable,  and  science 
itself  deals  most  summarily  with  the  complacent  con- 
fidence of  common  sense.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
ordinary  case  of  vision.    The  evidence  of  the  sight 
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asserts,  for  example,  that  a  green  tree  is  standing  in  the 
^  next  field,  but  science  at  once  tells  us  that  the  canses 
which  produce  that  impression  are  extremely  com- 
plex ;  that  they  are  due,  in  the  first  case,  to  the 
vibrations  among  the  particles  of  the  source  of  lig'ht ; 
then  come  in  the  ethereal  undulations  between  the 
sun  and  the  tree  ;  after  this  there  are  the  multitude 
of  other  subtle  and  imperfectly  nnderstood  elements, 
culminating  in  the  molecular  change  in  a  certain  tract 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  in  some  way  or 
the  other,  wholly  free,  in  part  acquired,  but  chiefly 
inherited,  has  produced  the  complex  mental  fact 
which  common  sense  regards  as  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious. ''Anything  which  wotild  distribute  similar 
green  rays  on  the  retina  of  my  eyes  in  the  same  pat- 
tern as  that  produced  by  the  tree,  or  anything  which 
would  produce  a  like  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
like  modification  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  would  pro- 
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<diice  an  impression  of  a  tree  qnite  indistingaishable 
from  the  original  impression,  but  it  would  be  wholly 
incorrect.'*  Nine-tenths  of  our  immediate  vision  of 
•objects  are  visual,  and  all  visual  experiences,  without 
•exception,  are,  according  to  science,  erroneous.  Color, 
for  instance,  is  not  a  property  of  the  thing  seen.  It  is 
A  sensation  produced  in  us  by  that  thing,  and  so  forth. 
Therefore,  he  says,  triumphantly: 

We  can  hardly  avoid  beiDg  struck  by  the  incongruity  of 
a  scheme  of  belief  whose  premises  are  wholly  derived 
from  witnesses  admittedly  untrustworthy,  yet  which  is 
unable,  to  supply  any  criterion,  other  than  the  evidence 
of  these  witnesses  themselves,  by  which  the  character  of 
their  evidence  can  in  any  given  case  be  determined. 

Mr.  Balfour  advises  his  non-philosophical  readers 
to  skip  the  chapter  in  which  he  attacks  the  transcen- 
dental Idealists.  Passing  over  this  chapter,  we  come 
^  his  dissertation  on  Philosophy  and  Rationalism, 
which  is  followed  by  his  examination  of  Rationalist 
Orthodoxy,  who,  he  tells  us  somewhat  bluntly,  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  as  against  the  grim  and  ruth- 
less naturalist. 

IN  PEAISB  OF  AUTHORITY. 

Part  m  is  entitled  **  Some  Causes  of  Belief,*'  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  respective 
shares  of  Authority  and  of  Reason  in  deciding  what 
we  believe.  It  has  been  bo  long  the  habit  to  extol 
Reason  and  to  deprecate  Authority,  that  it  will  come 
upon  most  readers  as  a  surprise  to  find  Mr.  Balfour*8 
demonstiation  that  for  09  per  cent,  of  our  actions  the 
faith  on  which  they  rest  is  the  product,  not  of  Rea- 
son, but  of  Authority.  Mr.  Balfour  somewhat  over- 
does his  demonstration.  No  doubt  the  migority  of 
men,  or  all  men  in  the  majority  of  their  actions,  are 
governed  by  Authority  in  one  shape  or  another  rather 
than  by  Reason.  But  that  is  to  admit  little  more 
than  that  in  a  multitude  of  arithmetical  calculations 
we  prefer  to  use  a  ready  reckoner  to  ciphering  the 
sums  out  for  ourselves.  We  cannot,  as  Carlyle  said 
long  ago,  be  always  verifying  our  ready  reckoner. 
But  its  authority  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
verifiable  by  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  just  as  it  is 
assumed  that  the  beliefs  accepted  on  Authority  are 
capable  of  being  in  the  last  resort  verified  by  Reason. 
We  do  not  the  less  live  under  a  democracy  because 
the  policeman  at  the  comer  of  the  street  refuses  to 
submit  to  a  show  of  hands  the  question  whether  the 
traffic  shall  be  momentarily  arrested  on  the  right  or 
the  left  hand  of  the  road. 

THB  HUMBLE  OFFICE  OF  REASON. 

Let  us,  however,  waive  the  general  objection  and 
follow  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  belittling  the  influence  of 
Reason  on  human  action.  We  think  much  of  it,  he 
says,  because  of  our  conceit.  It  is  the  only  part  of 
the  machine  for  which  we  feel  we  are  responsible, 
and  so  we  magnify  its  importance.  .  And  then  comes 
the  usual  felicitous  illustration : 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  the  steam  engine 
in  its  primitive  form  required  a  boy  to  work  the  valve  by 
which  steam  was  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  It  was  his 
bsshieBS  at  the  proper  period  of  each  stroke  to  perform 


this  necessary  operation  by  pulling  a  string  ;  and  though 
the  same  object  has  long  since  been  attained  by  mechan- 
ical methods  far  simpler  and  more  trustworthy,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  until  the  advent  of  that  revolutionary 
one  who  so  tied  a  string  to  one  of  the  moving  parts  of  the 
engine  that  his  personal  supervision  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, the  boy  in  office  greatly  magnified  his  functions,  and 
regiu^ed  himself  with  pardonable  pride  as  the  most  im- 
portant, because  the  only  rational,  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  by  which  the  energy  developed  in  the 
furnace  was  ultimately  converted  into  the  motion  of  the 
fly  wheeL 

In  the  conduct  of  life  no  ingenious  boy  has  yet  con- 
trived a  mechanical  substitute  for  Reason,  hence  it  is 
beneficially  decreed  that  the  reasoner  should  think 
much  of  Reason.  But  no  man  by  taking  thought  can 
directly  regulate  even  such  a  detail  of  existence  as 
his  digestive  secretions.  Such  matters  are  too  im- 
portant for  Reason — which,  however,  Mr.  Balfour 
omits  to  state,  is  left  to  decide  as  to  what  material 
shall  or  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
these  automatic  forces.  And  he  goes  on  in  a  delight- 
fully lordly  way  to  smile  disdainfully  upon  "the 
buzzing  of  debate'*  in  the  political  arena,  *' which 
causes  men  to  forget  the  mtdtitude  of  incomparably 
more  important  processes  by  whose  undesigned  co- 
operation alone  the  life  and  growth  of  the  state  is 
rendered  possible."  **  Alone"  is  surely  too  strong  a 
word. 

WHAT  AUTHORITY  IS  AND  DOBS. 

Authority,  as  Mr.  Balfour  defines  it,  stands  for  that 
grasp  of  non-rational  causes,  moral,  social  and  educa- 
tional, which  produces  its  results  by  psychic  processes 
other  than  Reason  ;  and  in  the  sum  of  human  affairs 
it  is  marvelous  to  find  how  little  Reason  does : 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  Authority  rather  than 
Reason  to  which,  in  the  main,  we  owe,  not  religion  only, 
but  ethics  and  politics  ;  that  it  is  AulJiority  which  sup- 
plies us  with  essential  elements  in  the  premises  of  Science ; 
that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  which  lays  deep 
the  foundations  of  social  life  ;  that  it  is  Authority  rather 
than  Reason  which  cements  its  superstructiure.  And 
though  it  may  seem  to  savor  of  paradox,  it  is  yet  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  if  we  would  find  the  quaUty  in 
wLich  we  most  notably  excel  the  brute  creation,  we 
should  look  for  it,  not  so  much  in  our  faculty  of  convinc- 
ing and  being  convinced  by  the  exercise  of  reasoning,  as 
in  our  capacity  of  influencing  and  being  influenced 
through  the  action  of  Authority.— Pp.  229,230. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  FOUR  POINTS. 

With  this  summing  up  of  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  Authority  and  Reason  Mr.  Balfour  enters 
upon  the  fourth  part  of  his  book,  which  he  entitles 
"Suggestions  Toward  a  Provisional  Philosophy.'' 
This  is  how  he  summarizes  his  conclusions  : 

I  have  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  show,  within  a 
reasonable  comjiass  and  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by 
all,  how,  in  face  of  the  complex  tendencies  which  sway 
this  strange  age  of  ours,  we  may  best  draw  together  our 
beliefs  into  a  comprehensive  unity  which  shall  possess  at 
least  a  relative  and  provisional  stability.  In  so  bold  an 
attempt  I  may  well  have  failed.  Tet,  whatever  be  the 
particular  weaknesses  and  defects  which  mar  the  success 
of  my  endeavors,  three  or  four  broad  principles  emerge 
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from  the  diacnfiBion,  the  eesential  importance  of  which  I 
find  it  impoesible  to  doubt,  whatever  errors  I  may  have 
made  in  their  application. 

1.  It  seems  beyond  question  that  any  system  which, 
with  onr  present  knowledge  and,  it  may  be,  our  existing 
faculties,  we  ai-e  able  to  construct  must  suffer  from  ob- 
scurities, from  defects  of  proof  and  from  incoherences. 
Narrow  it  down  to  bare  science — ^and  no  one  has  seriously 
proposed  to  reduce  it  further— you  will  still  find  all  three 
and  in  plenty. 

2.  No  imification  of  belief  of  the  slightest  theological 
value  can  take  place  on  a  purely  scientific  basis— on  a 
basis,  I  mean,  of  induction  from  i)articular  experiences, 
whether  "  external "  or  **  internal." 

3.  No  philosophy  or  theory  of  knowledge  (epistemol- 
ogy)  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  find  room  within 
it  for  the  quite  obvious  but  not  sufficiently  considered 
fact  that,  so  far  as  empirical  science  can  tell  us  anything 
about  the  matter,  most  of  the  proximate  causes  of  belief, 
and  all  its  ultimate  causes,  are  non-rational  in  their 
character. 

4.  No  unification  of  beliefs  can  be  practically  ade- 
quate which  does  not  include  ethical  bt^liefs  as  well  as 
scientific  ones  ;  nor  which  refuses  to  count  among  ethical 
beliefs,  not  merely  those  which  have  reference  to  moral 
conmiands,  but  those  also  which  make  possible  moral 
sentiments,  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  which  satisfy  our 
ethical  needs.  Any  system  which  when  worked  out  to 
its  legitimate  issues  fails  to  effect  this  object  can  afford 
no  permanent  habitation  for  the  spirit  of  man. 

To  enforce,  illustrate  and  apply  these  principles  has 
been  the  main  object  of  the  preceding  pages.— Pp. 
3£>5,S65. 

THE  DOCTRINB  OF  NEEDS. 

The  substance  of  all  of  Mr.  Balfonr^s  argument 
lieB  in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  human  needs 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  which  he  assumes 
must  in  some  way  or  other  at  some  time  satisfy  those 
needs.  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  being,  he 
argues,  we  seem  practically  driven  to  assume  a  real 
world  in  correspondence  with  our  ordinary  judgments 
and  perceptions.  A  harmony  of  some  ^nd  between 
our  inner  selves  and  the  universe,  of  which  we  form 
part,  is  assumed  in  every  belief  we  entertain  in  phe- 
nomena, and  he  only  asks  that  a  similar  harmony 
should  be  provisionally  assumed  between  that  uni- 
verse and  the  other  elements  in  our  nature  which  are 
of  a  later  and  more  uncertain,  but  not  of  a  more 
ignoble,  growth.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  as- 
sumption, but  Mr.  Balfour  replies  that  the  whole  of 
modem  science  at  its  last  resort  is  based  upon  assump- 
tion, and  that  the  moment  we  look  into  the  more  or 
less  deceptive  appearance  of  things,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  multitude  of  mysteries,  invisible,  impalpable 
entities  or  hypotheses,  which  every  man  of  science 
I)06tulates,  but  which  no  man  of  science  can  explain. 
As  it  is  necessary  for  the  scientist  to  postulate  the 
idea  of  heat,  space,  form,  matter,  motion,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  scientific  mind  working  in  a  region  not  less 
real,  and  equally  mysterious,  to  require  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  real  authority  operating  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

,  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT  WITH  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  spencer  himself  insists  that  ultimate  scientific 
ideas  are  inconsistent  and  incomprehensible.    Space, 


time,  matter,  motion,  force,  and  so  forth,  areea^in 
turn  shown  to  involve  contradictions  which  it  Ib  be- 
yond our  power  to  solve  and  obscurities  which  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  penetrate.  Thus  science  and 
theology  are,  so  far,  on  an  equality,  that  every  propo- 
sition which  considerations  like  these  oblige  us  to 
assert  about  the  one,  binds  us  also  to  assert  about  the 
other. 

What  readon  is  there  for  the  intolerant  and  super- 
cilious bigotry  with  which  Agnostics  and  scientists 
look  upon  the  theologian '?  If  the  ultimate  ideas  of 
science  are  unintelligible,  how  can  science  itself  be  re- 
garded as  rationally  established  upon  such  an  unthink- 
able basis  ?  If  Mr.  Spencer  can  see  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter  are  but  subject- 
ive forces  induced  by  objective  agencies  which  are 
unknown  and  unknowable,  what  can  be  said  as  to 
the  scientific  certitude  witU  which  we  make  even  such 
an  assertion  as  that  the  sun  gives  light? 

MR.  SPENCER'S  DILEMMA. 

Accepting  all  that  Mr.  Spencer  says  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Balfour  triumphantly  draws  a  conclusion  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  Spencerian  philosophy ;  for,  he 
argues,  if  the  certitudes  of  science  lose  themselves  in 
depths  of  unfathomable  mystery,  it  may  well  be  that 
out  of  these  same  depths  there  will  emerge  certitudes 
of  religion,  and  if  the  dependence  of  the  knowable 
upon  the  unknowable  embarraisses  not  in  the  one  case, 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  embarrass 
us  in  the  other.  This,  Mr.  Balfour  thinks,  for  some 
reason,  is  a  fair  inference  from  Mr.  Spencer's  theory, 
which  is  quite  incompatible  with  that  of  the  Agnos- 
ticism which  assumes  that  the  inconceivable  cannot 
concern  us. 

But  he  had  not  seen  that,  if  this  simple-minded  creed 
be  once  abandoned,  there  is  no  convenient  h  Iting-plaoe 
tmtil  we  have  swung  round  to  a  theory  of  things  which 
is  its  precise  opposite— a  theory  which,  though  it  shrinks 
on  its  Bpeculati\re  side  from  no  severity  of  critical  analysis, 
yet  on  its  practical  side  finds  the  source  of  its  construct- 
ive energy  in  the  deepest  needs  of  man,  and  thus  recog- 
nizes alike  in  science,  in  ethics,  in  beauty,  in  religion,  the 
halting  expression  of  a  reality  beyond  our  reach,  the  half- 
seen  vision  of  transcendent  Truth. 

Holding  this  view,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  nothing  but  a  lofty  disdain  for  those  who  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  theology  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  natural  science.  Here  is  one  of  his  illus- 
trations, in  which  he  describes  the  timidity  of  the 
theologians  who  take  an  opposite  view : 

For  their  theology  exists  only  on  sufferance.  It  rules 
over  its  hereditary  territories  as  a  tributary  vassal,  de- 
pendent on  the  forbearance  of  some  encroaching  overlord. 
Province  after  province,  which  once  acknowledged  its 
sovereignty,  has  been  torn  from  its  grasp ;  and  it  depends 
no  longer  upon  its  own  action,  but  upon  the  uncontrolled 
policy  of  its  too  powerful  neighbor,  how  long  it  shall  pre- 
serve a  precarious*authority  over  the  remainder. 

THE  NEED  FOR  POSTULATING  DEITY. 

To  Mr.  Balfour,  the  ordered  system  of  phenomens 
which  surrounds  us  in  the  world  requires  a  cause. 
Our  knowledge  of  that  system  is  inexplicable,  unless 
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we  assume  for  it  a  rational  author.  This  theistic 
bjpotheeis  seems  to  him  as  scientific  and  as  necessary 
SB  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  of  properties  of  ether, 
or  of  any  other  law  of  natural  science.  He  recognizes 
frankly  enough  that  theism  has  many  difficulties  of 
its  own,  for  we  cannot,  for  instance,  form  any  even 
tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  God  is  related  to, 
{md  acts  on,  the  world  of  phenomena.  But  our 
ignorance  as  to  how  Divinity  intervenes  in  the  world 
of  things  is  only  greater  in  d^n*^  than  our  ignorance 
of  the  way  in  which  we  ourselves  are  able  to  inter- 
vene, each  in  our  own  measure  and  degree ;  for  each 
living  soul  in  acting  on  its  surroundings  raises  ques- 
tions analogous  to  and,  in  some  ways,  more  perplex- 
ing than  those  suggested  by  the  action  of  a  God  im- 
manent in  a  universe  of  phenomena. 

DO  WE  BEALLY  KNOW  ANYTHING? 

Wherever  you  turn  in  Mr.  Balfour*s  book,  you  will 
always  come  upon  the  curious  paradox  of  belief 
founded  on  unbelief.  As  it  was  said  of  one,  *'  His 
honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,''  so  it  will  be  said  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  his  belief  that  we  know  Gx)d  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  we  know  nothing  about  any- 
thing. He  does  not  assert  this  in  so  many  terms,  but 
the  following  passages  are  an  illustration  to  what  we 
mean  : 

Compare,  for  example,  the  central  truth  of  theology— 
**  There  is  a  God  "—with  one  of  the  fundamental  presup- 
positions of  science  (itself  a  generalized  statement  of 
what  is  given  in  ordinary  judgments  of  perception), 
**  There  is  an  independent  material  world.^  I  am  myself 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  so  good  a  ease  can  be  made 
out  for  accepting  the  second  of  these  propositions  as  can 
be  made  out  for  accepting  the  first. 

Nothing  seems  simpler  than  the  idea  involved  in  the 
statement  that  we  are,  each  of  us,  situated  at  any  given 
moment  in  some  particular  portion  of  space,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  material  things  which  are  constantly 
acting  ui>on  us  and  upon  each  other.  What  are  **  we  ?  ^* 
What  is  space  f  Can  **  we ''be  in  space,  or  is  it  only  our 
bodies  about  which  any  such  statement  can  be  made  ? 
What  is  a  **  thing  f ''  and,  in  x>articalar,  what  is  a  *  *  material 
thing  I  ^  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  *  *  material  things  " 
act  upon  **  us  ? ''  Here  are  six  questions  all  directly  and 
obviously  arising  out  of  our  most  familiar  acts  of  Judg- 
ment 

Consider,  for  example,  the  simplest  of  the  six  ques- 
tions, namely,  what  is  a  material  thing  ?  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  until  you  consider  it ;  nothing  can  be  obscurer 
when  you  do. 

All  those  ideas,  so  clear  and  so  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  every-day  thought  and  action,  become  con- 
fused and  but  barely  intelligible  when  examined  in 
the  unsparing  light  of  critical  analysis.  If,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  what 
we  mean  by  a  thing,  there  is  no  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  idea  of  Gk)d  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rectly understand  His  nature,  or  the  way  in  which  He 
acts.  All  these  dialectics  of  the  metaphysician  will, 
kowever,  fall  with  little  force  upon  the  ordinary  man 
who,  I  remember  well  from  my  own  difficulties  when, 
as  a  boy,  I  first  read  **  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," finds  the  utmost  difficulty  in  recognizing 


even  such  simple  truths  as  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
color  in  things. 

MR.  BALFOUR  ON  INSPIRATION. 

More  general  interest  by  far  will  be  found  in  those 
pages  in  which  Mr.  Balfour,  going  beyond  the  strict 
length  of  his  tether,  ventures  to  speculate  upon  the 
great  problems  of  the  Christian  creed.  Mr.  Balfour's 
view  as  to  inspiration  is  exceedingly  broad  ;  but  who 
can  say  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  higher  teach- 
ing of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time  ?    He  says : 

I  like  to  think  of  the  human  race,  from  whatever  stock 
its  members  may  have  sprung,  in  whatever  age  they  may 
be  bom,  whatever  creed  they  may  profess  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  One  Reality,  engaged,  not  wholly  in  vain, 
in  spelling  out  some  fragments  of  its  message.  All  share 
its  being  ;  to  none  are  its  oracles  wholly  dumb. 

But  it  is  not,  I  think,  inaccurate  to  say  that  every  addi- 
tion to  knowledge,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity, whether  scientific,  ethical  or  theological,  is  due 
to  a  co-operation  between  the  human  soul  which  assimi 
lates  and  the  Divine  power  which  inspires.  .  .  .  These 
things  assuredly  are  of  Qod  ;  and  whatever  be  the  terms 
in  which  we  dioose  to  express  our  faith,  let  us  not  give 
color  to  the  opinion  that  His  assistance  to  mankind  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  the  sources,  however  unique, 
from  which  we  immediately  and  consciously  draw  our 
own  special  nourishment. 

WHAT  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL? 

That  is  good  and  excellent  doctrine,  but  Mr.  Bal- 
four does  not  stop  there.  He  recognizes  the  great 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  all  thinkers  since  the 
world  began,  in  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  of  pain 
and  misery  in  a  world  made  by  a  Qtodi  who,  by  hy- 
pothesis, must  be  considered  as  a  moral  being.  He 
says: 

In  the  world  as  presented  to  us  by  science  we  might 
conjecture  a  God  of  power  and  a  God  of  reason,  but  we 
could  never  infer  a  God  who  is  wholly  loving  and  whoUy 
just,  so  that  what  religion  proclaims  aloud  to  be  His  most 
essential  attributes  are  precisely  those  respecting  which 
the  oracles  of  science  are  doubtful  or  are  dumb. 

But  this  difficulty  is  no  new  problem  to  theology. 
It  has  long  faced  the  unsolved  problem  which  these 
facts  represent : 

The  weight  which  it  has  thus  borne  for  all  these  cent- 
uries is  not  likely  now  to  crush  it ;  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  seems,  it  is  yet  surely  true  that  what  is  a  theo- 
logical stumbling  block  may  also  be  a  religious  aid  ;  and 
that  it  is  in  part  the  thought  of  **  all  creation,  groaning 
and  travailing  in  pain,  together  waiting  for  redemption,* 
which  creates  in  man  the  deepest  need  for  faith  in  the 
love  of  God. 

AND  THE  VASTNE86  OF  THE  UNIVERSE? 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  Copernicus  has  given  a 
death-blow  to  Christianity,  and  caused  a  recognition 
of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  human  race 
which  renders  the  Incarnation  intrinsically  incredi- 
ble. This  difficulty  rises  out  of  an  aesthetical  sense 
of  disproportion,  and  g^ves  a  new  meaning  to  the 
familiar  question :  '*  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  Son  of  Man  that  thou  visitest 
him?"    To  this  objection,  Mr.  Balfour  replies  by 
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mildly  saroBstic  reference  to  those  who  have  per- 
mitted their  thoughts  ahout  Gk)d  to  be  controlled  by 
an  unbalanced  consideration  of  the  vastness  of  nature. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  says,  **  they  have 
fallen  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  He  con- 
siders His  creatures,  as  it  were,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
contractor,  or  a  politician,  that  He  sets  store  by  the 
number  of  square  miles  they  inhabit,  or  the  pounds 
of  energy  they  are  capable  of  developing."  But  he 
admits  that  we  can  no  longer  share  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  primitive  tribes.  We  search  out  (iod 
with  eyes  grown  old  with  studying  nature,  with 
minds  engaged  in  centuries  in  metaphysics,  and  im- 
aginations glutted  with  material  infinities.  GK)d  is 
hidden,  not  revealed,  in  the  multitude  of  phenomena, 
and  as  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  increases  He 
retreats  out  of  all  realized  connection  with  us,  further 
and  yet  further  into  the  illimitable  abyss.  Looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologists,  spiritual  life 
seems,  as  it  were,  but  an  intermittent  florescence  ac- 
companying cerebral  changes  in  certain  highly  organ- 
ized mammals,  and  science,  through  countless  gener- 
ations, drives  home  to  each  of  us  that  we  are 
incarnate  in  servitude  to  a  body  for  whose  existence 
and  qualities  we  have  no  responsibility  whatever. 

HENOS  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  INCARNATION. 

Admitting  all  this,  Mr.  Balfour  draws  from  the 
very  perplexity  a  subtle  suggestion  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.    He  says : 

In  the  world,  looked  at  by  the  light  of  simple  theism, 
the  evidences  of  Grod's  material  power  lie  about  us  on 
every  side,  daily  added  to  by  science,  universal,  over- 
whelming. The  evidences  of  His  moral  interest  have  to 
be  anxiously  extracted,  grain  by  grain,  through  the 
speculative  analysiB  of  our  moral  nature  Mankind,  how- 
ever, are  not  given  to  speculative  analysis  ;  and  if  it  be 
desirable  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  imag- 
inative grasp  of  this  great  truth  :  if  they  need  to  have 
lm>ugfat  home  to  them  that,  in  the  sight  of  6k>d,  the 
stability  of  the  heavens  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
moral  growth  of  a  human  spirit,  I  know  not  how  this  end 
could  be  more  completely  attained  than  by  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

MAN'S  NEED  OF  A  LIVING  OOD. 

'Vv  hat,  he  asks,  was  of  all  things  most  needed  ?  and 
in  his  philosophy  the  needs  of  man  are  a  kind  of  proph- 
ecy or  revelation  of  the  possibility  of  their  satisfac- 
tion. What  we  need  is  not  abstract  speculation,  or 
negative  dialectic.  We  need  something  that  shall 
appeal  to  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  struggling  with 
temptations  and  discouragements,  confused  and 
baffled  by  theories  of  heredity,  swayed  toward  the 
material  side  by  the  humiliating  experience  of  their 
subjection  to  their  body,  and  not  sure  as  to  how  any 
larger  and  consoling  truth  can  be  welded  to  a  physio- 
logical view  of  life.  To  meet  this  need,  nothing  will 
solJBpa  but  a  faith  in  Gk)d,  and  a  living  Gk>d.  A 
Dj^ty,  infallible,  remote  from  all  human  conditions, 
gives  little  help  to  men  hesitating  whether  to  count 
themselves  a«  beasts  that  perish  or  among  the  sons  of 
Gk>d.  What  bridge  can  be  found  to  span  the  im- 
measurable gulf  which  separates  infinite  spirit  from 


creatures  who  seem  little  more  than  physiological  ac- 
cidents? But  to  Mr.  Balfour,  although  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  believe  that  we  are  made  in  the  Ukeneas  of 
GK)d,  it  is  yet  a  very  necessary  thing,  and  if  that  need 
exists,  can  it  be  more  effectively  satisfied  than  by  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  world? 

THE  MYSTERY  OP  EVIL. 

Mr.  Balfour  states  the  difficulty  which  oppreesee 
the  mind  of  man,  in  contemplation  of  the  action  of 
Deity,  an  all-powerful  Deity,  who  has  chosen  to  create 
a  world  in  which  pain  is  a  prominent  and  apparently 
ineradicable  element.  This  action  on  His  part  is 
gratuitous.  He  might  have  done  nothing,  or  He 
might  have  created  sentient  beings  capable  only  of 
happiness.  But  He  has,  in  fact,  created  them  prone 
to  misery,  and  subject  by  their  very  constitutian  and 
circumstances  to  extreme  possibility  of  physical  pain 
and  mental  affliction.  How  can  One  of  whom  this 
may  be  said  excite  our  love,  claim  our  obedience,  or 
be  a  fitting  o  ject  of  praise,  reverence  and  worship? 
The  flaw  of  this  reasoning  lies  in  the  inferred  indif- 
ference of  Gk)d  to  the  sufferings  of  EQs  creatnres. 
Ethics  cannot  permanently  flourish  side  by  side  with 
a  creed  which  represents  Gkxl  as  indifferent  to  pain 
and  sin.  But  that  conclusion  is  of  little  value  to 
those  who  under  the  stress  of  sorrow  are  permittiiig 
themselves  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  God.  Specula- 
tions of  philosophers  and  the  explanations  of  theo- 
logians seem  to  men  as  mockery  when  they  kndw 
only  that  they  are  solitary  and  abandoned  victims  of 
a  power  too  strong  for  them  to  control ;  too  caUous 
for  them  to  soften,  too  far  for  them  to  reach,  deaf  to 
supplication  and  blind  to  pain.  What  then  alone  is 
capable  of  ministering  to  their  need  ? 

THE  SUPREME  NEED  OF  THE  WORLD. 

What  is  needed  is  such  a  Uving  faith  in  GKmI's  relatiou 
to  man  as  shall  leave  no  place  for  that  helpless  resentment 
against  the  appointed  order  so  apt  to  rise  within  ns  at 
the  sight  of  undeserved  pain.  And  this  faith  is  poeaeewd 
by  those  who  vividly  realize  the  Christian  form  of  Theism. 
For  they  worship  One  who  is  no  remote  contriver  of  the 
tmiverse  to  whose  ills  He  is  indifferent.  If  they  suffer, 
did  He  not  on  their  account  suffer  also  ?  If  suffering  falls 
not  always  on  the  most  guilty,  was  He  not  iunooent  f 
Shall  they  cry  aloud  that  the  world  is  ill-designed  for  their 
convenience,  when  He  for  their  sakes  subjected  Himself 
to  its  conditions  ?  It  is  true  that  beliefs  like  these  do  not 
in  any  narrow  sense  resolve  our  doubts  nor  provide  us 
with  explanations.  But  they  give  us  something  better 
than  many  explanations.  For  they  minister,  or  rather  the 
reality  behind  them  ministers,  to  one  of  our  deepest 
ethical  needs  ;  to  a  need  which,  far  from  showing  signs 
of  diminution,  seems  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  civilin- 
tion,  and  to  touch  us  ever  more  keenly  as  the  hardness  of 
an  earlier  time  dissolves  away. 

These  few  extracts  which  we  have  given  above  may 
tend  to  reassure  many  whose  spirits  have  been  some- 
what cowed  by  the  proud  <^ig<ittitT  of  those  who  have 
complacently  assumed  that  intellect  was  incompati- 
ble with  religious  faith,  or  who  have  been  bowed 
down  with  bitter  searchings  of  heart,  when  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time  with  the  familiar  but  ter- 
rible problem  of  the  universe.' 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  readers  of  the  April  Century  will  scarcely 
think  the  less  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  article  on 
'*  Beligious  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  **  because 
he  offers  no  set  recipe  to  do  away  with  the  bickerings 
over  that  question  and  to  establish  at  once  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs.  A  man  of  his  practical  yein,  with 
his  knowledge  of  economics,  would  be  aware  that 
such  a  panacea  is  impossible,  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would«confine  himself,  as  he  has  done, 
to  a  clear-headed  exposition  of  the  broad  principles  at 
stake.  Dr.  Abbott  takes  the  fundamental  ground 
that  the  democratic  state  must  help  her  people  to  be 
good  citizens  and  that  the  education  necessary  to  this 
end  is  her  province.  He  denies  that  the  work  of  in- 
tellectual enlightenment  belongs  to  the  Church,  or 
that  she  has  proved  a  competent  teacher  where  the 
task  has  been  intrusted  to  her. 

But  in  the  process  of  training  men  to  be  citizens 
there  must  be  no  undervaluation  of  the  essential  part 
morality  must  play  in  that  training. 

"  It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  foreign  aggression.  It  must  know,  there- 
fore, what  are  the  rights  which  other  states  may  not 
infringe  and  what  are  the  duties  which  it  owes  in 
turn  to  other  states.  The  Hawaiian  and  Chinese 
questions  are  primarily  moral  questions  and  are  to 
be  settled  by  moral  considerations.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  state  to  protect  individuals  in  the  state 
from  the  aggressions  of  other  individuals.  It  must 
therefore  know  what  are  individual  rights  {md  duties, 
and  this  is  a  moral  knowledge.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  state  to  administer  justice  between  man  and 
man,  to  define  crime,  to  determine  who  has  com- 
mitted crime  and  to  decide  what  punishment  shall  be 
awarded.  The  administration  of  justice  is  a  purely 
moral  function  and  requires  in  the  administrator 
moral  development.  This  administration  of  justice 
is  more  and  more,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
becoming  an  administration  of  redemption.  Our 
penal  systems  are  gradually  becoming  curative  sys- 
tems, our  prisons  reformatories,  our  aim  in  punish- 
ment to  make  good  men  out  of  bad  men.  This  is 
supremely  a  moral  function  and  requires  for  its 
proper  i)erformance  moral  education.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  frtate  to  i)erform  certain  corporate 
acta— which  are  in  a  sense  extra-governmental — ^and 
Hob  necessarily  raises  questions  which  are  in  whole 
or  in  i>art  moral  questions.  What  currency  shall  the 
community  use— gold,  silver,  greenbacks  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  three?  How  shall  it  tax  itself?  By 
taxes  levied  on  real  estate,  personal  property,  pur- 
chases or  incomes?  Shall  Gh>vemment  protect  and 
promote  certain  industries,  or  take  its  hands  off  and 
leare  all  industries  to  free  competition  ?    These  are, 


in  large  measure,  moral  questions.  And  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  one  of  them  the  public  orators  and 
public  presses  make  conttant  appeal  to  the  moral 
judgment  of  men,  claiming  on  the  one  side  that  gold 
monometallism  is  unjust  to  the  debtors,,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  bimetallism  is  unjust  to  the  creditors  ; 
on  the  one  hand  that  tariff  is  robbery,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  free  trade  is  spoliation.  The  men 
who  are  to  determine  what  are  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  state  in  dealing  with  other  states,  what  are 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  citizens  in 
dealing  with  one  another,  what  is  the  nature,  i)enalty 
and  cure  of  crime,  and  what  is  the  moral  quality  of 
the  corporate  and  co-oi)erative  acts  of  the  com- 
munity, are  to  determine  moral  questions  and  must 
be  educated  to  perceive  moral  distinctions. 

EDUCATION  AND  RBUOION  INSEPARABLE. 

"  The  public-school  system,  by  which  I  mean  a  sys- 
tem of  education  maintained  exclusively  by  the  com- 
mxmity,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  community, 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  free  state.  Set- 
tlement will  not  be  reached  by  drawing  an  imaginary 
line  between  the  religious  and  the  secular,  and  rele- 
gating moral  and  religious  education  to  the  churches, 
and  leaving  secular  education  to  the  state.  No  such 
line  exists  in  fact.  Religion  is  the  spirit  in  which  all 
secular  life  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  reason  why  a 
state  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  maintain  a  public- 
school  system  is  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  prepare  its  citizens  for  citizenship  ^  and  they 
cannot  be  prepared  for  citizenship  without  moral 
training,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  love 
— ^that  is,  by  a  religious  spirit.  Settlement  will  not 
be  reached  by  diminishing  so-called  religious  exer- 
cises to  a  minimum— as  to  a  reading  of  the  Bible,  the 
recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn— the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  religion  by  teaching  the  children  to  think 
that  they  can  do  with  very  little  of  it.  These  so- 
called  religious  exercises  are  not  teaching — they  are 
worship ;  and  it  is  not  the  function  of  thestate  to  con- 
duct worship,  not  even  a  very  little  worship,  if  objec- 
tion is  made  by  those  who  support  or  those  who  at- 
tend the  school.  Settlement  vrill  not  be  reached  by 
contriving  some  simple  theology  which  can  be  taught 
in  the  public  school,  on  the  theory  that  a  theology  can 
be  found  so  broad  and  simple  that  agnostics,  Jews, 
Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics  will  agree  upon  it. 
Theology  is  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  is  not  necessary  to  good  citiz^iship. 
Few  men  of  any  sort  will  be  found  so  narrow  as  to 
aver  that  there  are  not  good  citizens,  and  many  of 
them,  in  oth^  denominations  than  their  own.  Few 
agnostics  of  any  sort  can  be  found  who  will  aver  that 
good  citizenship  can  be  developed  by  educating  the 
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intellect,  and  leaving  the  selfish  and  animal  propensi- 
ties unregnlated  by  the  conscience  and  the  will.** 

THE  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  confident  that  when  the  tme  princi- 
ples of  the  situation  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
there  will  be  no  great  trouble  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  plan  which  will  finally  be  adopted  **mu8t 
clearly  include  a  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  school  is  a  moral  institution  ;  that  no  one 
but  persons  of  a  profoundly  moral  nature  have  any 
right  to  appointment  on  the  school  boards  or  as 
school  teachers ;  that  moral  power  is  a  first  requisite 
of  the  school  teacher ;  and  that  her  liberty  to  use  her 
moral  power  in  inculcating  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
law,  and  a  spirit  of  service  and  self-sacrifice,  must  be 
not  restrained,  but  encouraged. 

*'  If  these  principles,  or  rather  this  fundamental 
principle,  be  recognized  throughout  the  country,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  by  local  experiments  to  find  a 
method  by  which  out  of  school  hours,  either  in  the 
school  rooms  or  in  other  adjoining  rooms,  distinctly 
catechetical,  theoretical  and  denominational  instruc- 
tion may  be  given,  not  by  or  under  the  publicnschool 
authorities,  but  by  such  adjustment  with  them  that 
it  shall  not  interfere  with  their  work,  nor  lay  a  double 
burden  on  the  pupils,  too  hard  for  them  to  bear.** 


ALL-AROUND  EDUCATION. 

A  WRITER  in    the  Pratt  Institute  Monthly  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suggests  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  ideal  American  institute,  or  secondary 


school,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  use  of  a  diagram. 
After  specific  directions  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
school  machinery,  this  writer  proposes  that  the  com- 
monly accepted  period  of  four  years  usually  granted 
between  the  grammar  school  and  the  college  be 
entirely  devoted  to  exercise  in  the  powers  wljich  he 
enumerates : 

**  Your  coming  citizen  is  to  have  this  whether  he 
go  directly  to  his  life-work  or  to  a  further  prepara- 
tion for  it  in  the  university.  I  propose  to  aim  at  the 
growth  of  the  desired  powers  by  a  scheme  of  exercises 
in  regular  classes,  running  through  four  years,  ten 
months  a  year  and  (including  study  time)  seven  honrs 
a  day. 

**  What  powers  I  expect  to  strengthen,  by  what 
special  exercises,  I  show  you  in  a  rough  way  below. 
Some  powers,  as  memory,  attention  and  promptness, 
will  get  their  help  from  all  sides.  So,  too,  with  in- 
formation ;  it  will  draw  its  wealth  from  every  study 
in  the  list.  As  some  subjects  are  particularly  strong 
in  some  aspects,  the  lines  attempt  to  show  the  chief 
particularity. 

**  This  somewhat  complicated  plate,  on  which  yon 
may  have  to  use  a  magnifying  glass,  shows  what  I 
believe  to  be  at  present  the  best  tools  by  which  the 
work  may  be  accomplished.  They  will  not  do  it  of 
their  own  inherent  force,  any  more  than  an  axe  will 
get  up  and  chop  wood.  Nor  will  they,  in  unskilled 
hands,  iinguided  by  a  mind  thinking  what  it  is  about, 
reach  the  results  intended.  That  a  man  is  using  a 
good  axe  is  no  sign  that  he  is  chopping  wood— he 
may  be  dulling  tent-pegs  with  it.  A  teacher  may 
use  so  sharp  a  thing  as  geometry  with  the  singukr 
effect  of  dulling  reason.*' 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  CHILDREN. 

IN  the  April  Scnbner's  Mr,  Robert  Grant  tackles,  in 
the  course  of  his  **  Art  of  Living  *'  series,  the  prob- 
lem of  **  Education  "  considered,  needless  to  say,  from 
a  domestic  and  parental  point  of  view.  He  has  a  deal 
of  fun  to  poke  at  the  worthy  American  citizen  who 
takes  every  opportunity  to  affinn  our  public  schools 
the  bulwarks  of  freedom  and  of  civilization,  while  he 
is  practically  certain  to  refrain  from  sending  his  boys 
to  them  if  he  can  afford  to  get  them  into  a  private 
school.  This  fact,  sufficiently  proved  at  once  by  the 
great  number  of  costly  and  flourishing  private  schools 
in  existence,  gives  Mr.  Grant  the  text  for  some  eco- 
nomic talk  on  the  causes  which  bring  the  education 
paid  for  by  taxes  into  disfavor.  People  of  means  are 
naturally  going  to  send  their  children,  patriotism  not- 
withstanding, to  the  best  schools  obtainable,  and 
**  one  has  only  to  investigate  to  be  convinced  that, 
both  as  regards  the  methods  of  teaching  and  as  re- 
gards ventilation,  many  of  them  all  over  the  country 
are  signally  inferior  to  the  school  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  school,  both  public  and  private,  as  it  is  in  certain 
localities.  So  long  as  school  boards  and  committees, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  composed  mainly 
of  political  aspirants  without  experience  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  who  seek  to  serve  as  a  first  or 
second  step  toward  the  White  House,  our  public 
schools  are  likely  to  remain  only  pretty  good.  So 
long  as  people  with  axes  to  grind,  or,  more  plainly 
speaking,  text-books  to  circulate,  are  chosen  to  office, 
our  public  schools  are  not  likely  to  improve.  So  long 
—and  here  is  the  most  serious  factor  of  all— so  long 
as  the  well-to-do  American  father  and  mother  con- 
tinue to  be  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  the  public  schools  will  never  be 
so  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 

A  THEORY  AND  A  PRACTICE. 

"It  must  certainly  be  a  source  of  constant dis- 
oonragement  to  the  earnest-minded  people  in  this 
country,  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  are  at  the 
same  lime  believers  in  our  professed  national  hostility 
to  class  distinctions,  that  the  well-to-do  American 
parent  so  calmly  turns  his  back  on  the  public  schools, 
and  regards  them  very  much  from  the  lofty  stand- 
point from  which  certain  persons  are  wont  to  regard 
religion — as  an  excellent  thing  for  the  masses,  but 
superfluous  for  themselves.  Of  course,  if  we  are  go- 
ing in  this  respect  also  to  model  ourselves  on  and 
imitate  the  older  civilizations,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  If  the  public  schools  are  to  be  merely  a  semi- 
charitable  institution  for  children  whose  parents  can- 
not afford  to  separate  them  from  the  common  herd, 
the  discussion  ceases.  But  what  becomes,  then,  of 
our  cherished  and  Fourth  of  July  sanctified  theories 
of  equality  and  common  school  education?  And 
t  what  do  we  mean  when  we  prate  of  a  common 
humanity,  and  no  upper  class?*' 

When  a  boy  reaches  a  certain  age  there  is  the 
farther  complexity  of  deciding  whether  he  shall  go 
to  "day"  school  or  be  shipped  away  to  one  of  the 


private  boarding  schools  the  idea  of  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  English,  and  most  of  which  are 
more  or  less  denominational. 

**  The  strongest  argument,"  Mr.  Grant  thinks,  **  for 
sending  a  boy  to  one  of  these  schools  is  the  fresh-air 
plea.  Undeniably  the  growing  boy  in  a  large  city  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  can  rarely,  if  ever,  obtain 
opportunities  for  healthful  exercise  and  recreation 
equal  to  those  afforded  by  a  well-conducted  boarding 
school.  He  is  likely  to  become  a  little  man  too 
early,  or  else  to  sit  in  the  house  because  there  is  no- 
where to  play.  At  a  boarding  school  he  will,  under 
firm  but  gentle  discipline,  keep  regular  hours,  eat 
simple  food  and  between  study  times  be  stimulated 
to  cultivate  athletic  or  other  outdoor  pursuits.  It  is 
not  strange  that  parents  should  be  attracted  by  the 
comparison,  and  decide  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
boys  will  fare  better  away  from  home.  Obviously 
the  aristocratic  mother  wiU  point  out  to  her  husband 
that  his  predilection  for  the  public-school  system  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  State  does  not  supply 
schools  away  from  the  city,  where  abundant  fresh 
air  and  a  famous  football  field  are  appurtenant  to 
the  institution.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  recurs  to  them 
both,  and  they  conclude  that  what  has  been  good 
enough  for  generations  of  English  boys  will  be  best 
for  their  own  son  and  heir." 

On  the  other  side  Mr.  Grant  sees  the  danger  of  the 
system  in  vogue  at  the  boarding  schools  of  brutaliz- 
ing a  sensitive  child  by  the  too  great  emphasis  laid 
by  the  boys  themselves  on  muscular  pre-eminence, 
and  the  farther  likelihood  of  giving  him  wealthy 
companions,  whose  aims  may  never  be  intelligent  or 
serious. 

HOME  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL. 

**  If,  however,  the  Ajnerican  father  chooses  to  keep 
his  sons  at  home,  he  is  bound  to  do  all  he  can  to 
overcome  the  physical  disadvantages  of  city  life. 
Fresh  air  and  suitable  exercise  can  be  obtained  in  the 
suburbs  of  most  cities  by  a  little  energy  and  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents.  As  an  instance,  in  one 
or  two  of  our  leading  cities,  clubs  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
boys  are  sent  out  three  or  four  afternoons  a  week 
under  the  charge  of  an  older  youth — usually  a  college 
or  other  student — who,  without  interfering  with  their 
liberty,  supervises  their  sports  and  sees  that  they  are 
well  occupied.  On  days  when  the  weather  is  unsuit- 
able for  any  kind  of  game,  he  will  take  them  to  mu- 
seums, manufactories,  or  other  places  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity.  In  this  way  some  of  the  watchfulness 
and  discipline  which  are  constantly  operative  at  a 
boarding  school  are  exercised  without  injury  to  home 
ties." 

THE  QIRLS. 

But  if  well-to-do  parents  hesitate  to  send  their  boys 
to  public  schools,  it  much  more  often  happens  that 
they  flatly  refuse  to  have  their  girls  go  there.  Most 
of  the  best  girls*  private  schools  are  in  the  East,  and 
it  is  quite  the  fashion  for  many  Western  people  to 
have  their  daughters  *' finished"  in  some  famous 
school  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REt^IElVS. 


<*  The  objection  to  the  public  schools  for  a  girl  is 
that  the  unwritten  constitution  of  this  country 
declared  years  ago  that  every  woman  was  a 
bom  lady,  and  that  manners  and  nice  perceptions 
were  in  the  national  blood,  and  required  no  cultiva- 
tion for  their  production.  Latterly,  a  good  many 
people  interested  in  educational  matters  have  dis- 
covered the  fallacy  of  this  point  of  view ;  so  that 
when  the  name  of  a  woman  to  act  as  the  head  of  a 
college  or  other  first-class  institution  for  girls  is 
brought  forward  to-day,  the  first  question  asked  is, 
'Is  she  a  lady?'  Ten  years  ago  mental  acquire- 
ments would  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient,  and 
the  questioner  silenced  with  the  severe  answer  that 
every  American  woman  is  a  lady.  The  public-school 
authorities  are  still  harping  too  much  on  the  original 
fallacy,  or  rather  the  new  point  of  view  has  not 
spread  sufficiently  to  cause  the  average  American 
school-teacher  to  suspect  that  her  manners  might  be 
improved  and  her  sensibilities  refined.  There,  that 
sounds  like  treason  to  the  principles  of  democracy, 
yet  you  know  I  am  ajb  heart  a  patriot. 

*'  I  am  confident— at  least  if  we  as  a  nation  really 
do  believe  in  obliterating  class  distinctions — that  it 
won't  be  long  before  those  who  control  the  public 
schools  recog^nize  more  universally  the  value  of  man- 
ners, and  of  the  other  traits  which  disting^uish  the 
woman  of  breeding  from  the  woman  who  has  none. 
When  that  time  comes  the  well-to-do  American 
mother  will  have  no  more  reason  for  not  sending 
her  daughters  to  a  public  school  than  her  sons. 
'As  it  is,  they  should  send  them  oftener  than  they 
do."  

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

MISS  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD,  president  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  describes  in  the 
Arena  the  rationale  of  the  movement  in  that  organi- 
zation for  public  school  instruction  in  the  hygienic 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  She  also  tells  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  "  Every  one  of  the 
admirable  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  obliged  to  make  a  specialty  of  drilling  the  teachers 
in  hygienic  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics.  The 
same  is  true  of  Michigan,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Alabama,  Elansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missourf,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  and  indeed 
all  but  six  of  the  fifty  subdivisions  of  the  United 
States,  rounding  up  with  the  national  law  passed  by 
Congress  May  17,  1886.  Every  child  in  those  states 
must  be  instructed  in  this  branch  of  study.  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  is  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, and  has  a  genius  worthy  of  a  major-general 
for  strategic  points  and  skillful  combinations.  In  each 
state  and  territory  she  has  an  official  coadjutor,  who 
in  turn  has  one  in  each  local  Woman's  Christian 


Temperance  Union,  so  that  ten  thousand  lines  radiate 
from  the  headquarters  of  our  national  society  to  as 
many  towns  where  ourlocalmember»are  at  work.  .  . 
*'  I  believe  this  systematic  instruction,  which  both 
forewarns  and  forearms  them,  to  be  the  road  out  of 
bondage  for  the  children  of  America.  No  other  in- 
stitution of  the  Republic  reaches  them  all.  Powerful 
as  are  the  forces  of  pulpit  and  press,  the  former  does 
not  attract  all  ears,  and  the  latter  is  largely  infla- 
enced  by  the  saloon  in  finance  and  the  s^oon  in 
politics.  But  to  the  schoolhouse  door  come  white  and 
black,  native  and  foreign  bom  ;  inside  its  walls  are  in- 
vested their  formative  years,  and  the  laws  of  their  be- 
ing, as  set  forth  by  science,  must  appeal  to  theb-  self- 
love,  an  attribute  upon  which  we  may  always  confi- 
dently base  our  calculations !  '* 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  work  and  recent  progress  of  the  pnblic 
schools  is  discussed  by  Commissioner  W.  T. 
Harris  in  the  April  Harper's  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  Mr.  Grant*s,  but  in  a  way  that  is 
all  the  more  interesting  as  giving  the  actual  facts  of 
the  tendencies  which  Mr.  Grant  only  theorizes  abont 

**In  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  public 
and  private,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher,  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  year  1804  about  15,500,000 
pupils.  This  number  includes  all  who  attended  at 
any  time  in  the  year  for  any  i)eriod,  however  short 
But  the  actual  average  attendance  for  each  pupil  did 
not  exceed  90  days,  although  the  average  length  of 
the  school  session  was  187.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were 
enrolled  out  of  each  100  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.  At  this  rate  of 
attendance  the  entire  population  is  receiving  on  an 
average  a  little  less  than  four  and  one-half  years* 
schooling  of  200  days  each.  In  some  states  this 
average  falls  as  low  as  two  years,  and  in  others  it 
rises  to  nearly  seven- years,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

"  Out  of  this  entire  number  deduct  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  all  kinds,  elementary,  secondary, 
higher,  and  schools  for  art,  industry  and  business,  for 
defective  classes  and  Indians, and  there  remain  over  18,- 
500,000  for  the  public-school  enrollment,  or  nearly  88 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  the  twenty-four  years 
since  1870  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  has 
increased  from  less  than  7,000,000  to  18,500,000.  The 
expenditures  have  increased  somewhat  more— namdy, 
from  168,000,000  to  $163,000,000  per  annum,  an  in- 
crease from  $1.64  per  capita  to  $2.47.  To  account  for 
this  pro  rata  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the 
common  schools  one  must  allow  for  a  slight  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  and  for  the 
increase  of  enrollment  from  less  than  17  to  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  But  the  chief  items 
of  increase  are  to  be  found  in  teachers*  wages  and  the 
cost  of  expert  supervision.  These  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  50  per  cent.,  while  the  remain- 
ing one-sixth  is  due  to  better  apparatus  and  more 
commodious  school  buildings.** 
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IMPBOTBD  METHODS. 

Mr.  Harris  argnes  that  great  advances  in  the 
average  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  have  re- 
sulted from  their  professional  training  in  the  normal 
schools.  There  are  other  tendencies  toward  better 
work,  too  :  **  Briefly,  the  population  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing urban,  the  schools  are  becoming  'graded/  the 
pnpils  of  the  lowest  year's  work  placed  under  one 
teacher,  and  those  of  the  next  degree  of  advancement 
under  a  second  teacher;  i>erhap8  eight  to  twenty 
teachers  in  the  same  building,  thns  forming  a  '  Union 
School,'  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections.  Here  there  is 
division  of  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  one  taking 
only  classes  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
another  taking  the  pupils  in  a  higher  grade.  The  inevi- 
table consequence  of  such  division  of  labor  is  in- 
crease of  skill.  The  teacher  comes  to  know  just  what 
to  do  in  a  gfiven  case  of  obstructed  progress,  just 
what  minute  steps  of  work  to  introduce— just  what 
thin  wedges — to  lift  the  pupil  over  the  sill  that  holds 
back  the  feeble  intellect  from  entering  a  new  and 
higlier  degree  of  human  learning. 

*'  If  I  am  asked  at  this  point  by  the  critics  of  schools 
what  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  cities  and  villages 
habitually  use  this  higher  method  in  conducting  reci- 
tations, I  reply  that  at  least  one-half  may  reason- 
ably claim  to  have  some  skill  in  its  use.  Perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  actu- 
ally use  it.  Of  the  one-half  in  the  elementary  schools 
who.  use  it  perhaps  two-fifths  conduct  all  their  reci- 
tations so  as  to  make  the  work  of  their  pnpils  help 
each  individual  in  correcting  defects  of-  observation 
and  critical  alertness.  Perhaps  the  other  three-fifths 
use  the  method  in  teaching  some  branches,  but  cling 
to  the  old  memoriter  system  for  the  rest.  It  may  be 
claimed  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  that  a  large 
majority  follow  the  belJler  method." 


THE  VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

IN  the  Minnesota  Magazine,  published  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Minnesoti^,  appears 
an  article  by  the  president  of  that  institution,  Cyrus 
Northrop,  on  **  The  Manly  Man."  President  North- 
rop does  not  hesitate  to  say  plainly  that  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  the  student  gets  from  the  books  prescribed 
in  the  college  course  that  gives  him  any  si)ecial  ad- 
vantage in  his  life  work : 

**  Perhaps  I  shall  astonish  some  of  you,  and  more 
likely  I  shall  astonish  your  friends  when  I  say  to  you, 
as  I  now  do,  that  of  all  the  good  things  which  I  sup- 
pose you  have  gained  at  college,  I  value  least  the 
knowledge  which  you  have  got  from  books  and  reci- 
tations. And  yet  your  main  business  here  has  been, 
and  rightly  so,  to  get  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense, 
knowledge  is  power.  Knowledge,  therefore,  got 
from  books  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  to  you  at  your 
age  the  knowledge  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  getting  of 
it  Said  a  great  philosopher, '  If  GKkI  were  to  give 
me  the  choioe  between  truth  and  the  search  for  truth, 
I  would  choose  the  latter.'  It  would  be  a  wise 
dunce.    What  a  man  needs    to    get    at    college 


is  not  a  supply  of  knowledge  that  will  last 
him  during  life— for  he  really  uses  in  a  direct 
way  but  very  little  of  the  knowledge  that  he 
gets  at  school— and  quite  likely  ten  years  hence  very 
few  could  x>ass  the  examinations  which  you  are  now 
able  to  master.  But  in  the  getting  of  this  knowledge 
your  minds  have  been  disciplined  and  you  have  be- 
come their  masters — so  that  whether  in  the  future 
you  are  to  pursue  your  studies  further  or  are  merely 
to  ^.eal  with  the  world's  practical  business,  you  will 
be  equal  to  the  occasion — will  be  cool,  calm,  resolute, 
judicious  and  invincible.  And  if  you  have  got  out 
of  your  college  days  and  work  what  you  ought  to 
have  got,  it  is  just  this — the  power  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  life  and  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  opportunities  of  life,  whether  or  not  you  can  ex- 
plain years  hence  the  intricacies  of  classical  m3i;hol- 
ogy  or  of  human  history,  or  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  nature's  children  as  accurately  as  you  could  once 
in  the  class  room.  The  important  question  is  not 
whether  you  have  inflated  yourself  with  knowledge, 
but  whether  you  have  grown  by  that  which  you  have 
fed  upon.  Of  all  things  deliver  me  from  the  scho- 
lastic dude,  who  is  not  a  sufficiently  vigorous  scholar 
to  have  a  creative  mind,  but  who  is  so  crammed  and 
weighted  with  the  fruits  of  other  men's  scholarship 
as  to  have  no  freedom  of  action  in  his  own  independ- 
ent manhood." 

THE  UNION  FOR  PRACTICAL  PROGRESS. 
*^  T_JOW  to  organize  the  Union  for  Practical 
11  Progress  in  the  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts" is  the  problem  discussed  by  Prof.  Thomas  E. 
Will  in  the  March  Arena,  Our  readers  have  been 
made  familiar  with  the  aims  and  workings  of  the 
Union  in  large  cities  by  previous  articles  in  the 
Arena  quoted  by  the  Review  op  Reviews. 

The  present  article  makes  helpful  suggestions  to 
people  in  the  country  who  desire  to  co-operate  for 
what  the  old-fashioned  "lyceums"  used  to  call 
"mutual  improvement."  "Those  who  cannot  re- 
ceive outside  help  should  begin  without  it.  And  first 
of  all  they  should  organize  a  class  for  the  systematic 
study  of  human  society.  History,  political  economy, 
social  ethics,  social  problems,  political  science— any 
one  of  these  opens  a  field  the  culture  of  which  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  rich  harvest.  A  course  of  lectures  by 
a  specialist  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
work.  In  the  absence  of  a  lecturer  let  the  class  ap- 
point a  committee  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  for  a 
limited  period,  as  three  months.  Let  a  topic  be  pro- 
vided for  each  meeting  and  assigned  at  the  outset  or 
well  in  advance  either  to  some  member  of  the  class 
or  to  some  competent  and  willing  non-member.  Let 
the  members  of  the  class  study  the  topic  for  the 
evening,  and  then  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  in- 
telligently to  take  notes  on  the  lecture  or  paper  and 
to  discuss  the  same.  The  discussion  should  be  made 
a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The 
fullest  forbearance  and  tolerance  should  be  cul- 
tivated ;  each  should  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
know  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and  the  daaa 
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should  feel  that  its  work  is  not  to  settle  once  for  all 
the  questions  on  which  doctors  disagree,  but  to  learn 
of  the  literature  in  which  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration are  presented  from  different  view  points, 
to  awaken  thought,  to  arouse  interest  and  to  enable 
each  to  act  more  intelligently  his  part  as  a  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  ruled  by  public  opinion.'* 

LIBRARIES  AND  LYCEUMS. 

The  next  steps  should  be  the  founding  of  a  public  li- 
brary and  the  organization  of  a  debating  society /and 
these  should  be  followed  by  a  General  Welfare  Club, 
,  formed  to  look  after  everjrthing  pertaining  to  the 
community's  good  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
'*  It  should  demand  good  sidewalks,  clean,  well-kept 
and  shady  streets  ;  parks  and  playgrounds ;  creditable 
public  buildings ;  adequate  educational  appliances 
and  salaries  that  will  bring  and  hold  such  teachers  as 
will  make  good  schools.  Bocognizing  that  religion, 
historically  and  philosophically  viewed,  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  of  private  belief  or  unbelief,  prop- 
erly subject  to  individual  anarchy  or  corporate  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny,  but  a  tremendous  fact,  a  prime 
social  force,  and,  like  education,  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  public  interest  and  moment,  the  club  should  de- 
mand harmonious  co-oi)eration  among  the  churches 
of  the  village  as  among  the  various  departments  of 
the  educational  syst-em ;  and  should  insist  that  the 
pulpits  be  filled  by  wide-awake,  broad-minded,  ear- 
nest, sympathetic,  public-spirited  men  who  will  work 
for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  in 
their  midst.  This  club  would  naturally  push  the 
work  of  building  up  the  library  and  making  the  class 
and  the  debating  club  a  success.  It  should  encourage 
the  formation  of  reading  circles  and  Chautauqua  cir- 
cles ;  it  should  arrange  lecture  courses.  University 
Extension  centres,  People's  University  institutes  and 
the  like. 

DUTIES  TO  SOCIETY. 

"  It  should  wage  war  on  local  evils  and  abuses ; 
gambling,  betting  and  the  saloon,  at  least  in  its  pres- 
ent unregenerate  form.  It  should  recognize  in  the 
seemingly  harmless  vacant  lot  a  perennial  source  of 
public  detriment ;  unsightly,  scattering  the  citizens 
over  a  wide  area,  decreasing  neighborliness  and  in- 
creasing expense  for  streets,  sidewalks,  water  and 
light ;  raising  rent  by  lowering  the  margin  of  use ; 
making  home  owning  more  difficult  and  thus  neces- 
sitating house  renting.  The  substitution  of  the  rent- 
ing for  the  home-owning  class,  it  should  readily  be 
seen,  discourages  improvements ;  since  the  landlord 
lacks  interest  and  the  renter,  by  improving,  would 
simply  donate  improvements  to  the  landlord  and  raise 
his  own  rent ;  it  militates  against  public  spirit  since 
the  renter  feels  that  the  town  is  not '  his  town '  and 
that  he  is  at  best  a  sojourner  upon  sufferance.  The 
vacant  lot  should  be  taxed  out  of  existence ;  and  the 
Gtoeral  Welfare  Club  could  not  more  truly  serve  the 
public  than  by  taking  the  lead  in  this  work." 

The  G^eneral  Welfare  Club  should  act  as  a  unifier 
of  all  existing  societies  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
and  should  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all.    Finally,  a 


combination  of  the  (General  Welfare  Club,  the  class, 
the  debating  society,  and  such  other  orgamzatioos  as 
may  affiliate  should  be  known  as  the  Union  for  Prac- 
tical Progress,  and  should  connect  itself  with  the 
national  organization  of  that  name.  Professor  Will 
does  not  attempt  to  la^  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
organizing  the  movement.  * '  While,  as  intimated,  one 
organizer  may  make  his  church  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  another  may  start  with  a  Sunday  school 
class ;  another  with  a  sewing  circle ;  still  anotiier  with 
a  temperance  or  fraternal  organization,  a  farmers' 
club  or  even  with  the  aggregation  that  nightly  s 
bles  in  the  comer  grocery." 


WHAT  WILL  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BRING? 

THE  editor  of  Great  Thoughts  has  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  inviting  representative  men  in  various 
branches  of  English  thought  to  give  him  briefly  thdr 
ideas  as  to  what  the  twentieth  century  has  in  store 
for  us.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  was  chosen  as  the  master 
of  this  new  school  of  the  prophets,  and  he  led  off  in  a 
flamboyant  style  calculated  to  flll  all  those  who  camt 
after  him  with  awe.  He  prophesied  with  the  aiiy 
confidence  of  one  before  whom  all  future  things  un- 
folded lay,  and  predicted  that  the  coming  century 
was  to  be  almost  next  door  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  None  of  those  who  have  followed  him  have 
attempted  such  daring  ffights  in  the  region  of  proph- 
ecy, but  some  of  the  papers  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

FOR  WOMEN, 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  for  instance,  writing  on  the 
position  of  women  in  the  twentieth  century,  thinln 
that  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  will  be  completed, 
and  that  it  will  work  untold* good  for  the  race :  "I 
confidently  expect  that  they  will  win  their  greatest 
laurels  in  the  realm  of  government.  Many  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  future  will  be  women ;  many 
of  the  most  successful  diplomatists  will  be  women ; 
many  of  the  greatest  preachers  will  be  women.  The 
world  has  lost  incalculably  by  the  senseless  prejudice 
that  has  silenced  the  potent  voices  of  the  mothers  of 
the  world  in  aisles  of  prayer  and  halls  of  legislation. 
The  tact  of  woman  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  people  in  the  settling  of  disputes. 
From  the  beginning  a  mother  has  been  both  states- 
man and  diplomat  in  the  home ;  from  morning  until 
night  it  has  been  her  work  to  settle  disputes,  recon- 
cile opposing  forces,  xmt  down  rivalries ;  in  short,  to 
administer  justice  temx)ered  with  mercy." 

By  way  of  foil  to  this  prediction  we  have  a  char- 
acteristic discourse  from  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who 
finishes  her  prophecy  as  follows :  "  The  future  woman 
will  be  admirable  only  so  far  as  she  shall  forsake  her 
present  extravagant  pretensions  and  return  to  her 
own  more  beautiful  and  more  natural  lines.  As  she 
is  now,  under  her  names  of  Fin-de-siicle  and  New 
Woman,  she  is  all  wrong  from  start  to  finish,  and  a 
national  disaster  rather  than  a  domestic  blessing  and 
asocial  ornament.** 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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IN  UTERATURB. 

Perhaps  the  most  intereeting  of  these  prophecies  of 
things  to  come  is  that  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  snp 
plies  in  his  forecast  of  the  literature  of  the  twentieth 
century.  He  is  almost  as  sanguine  as  Dr.  Parker. 
He  tells  us  that— 

*•  The  twentieth  century,  I  take  it,  will  begin  with 
one  of  the  greatest  outburrts  of  literary  genius  Eng- 
land has  ever  known.  The 'first  symptoms  of  that 
outburst  are  already  upon  us ;  it  will  gather,  force 
and  volume  as  the  century  progresses." 

He  makes  this  prophecy  because  he  thinks  history 
always  repeats  itself,  and  a  great  literary  era  always 
follows  on  the  heels  of  a  great  imperial  expansion  : 
*'  Now,  in  our  own  time,  England  has  exx)anded  more 
widely  than  ever.  She  has  embraced  Australia, 
Canada,  South  Africa ;  she  has  annexed  the  Pacific  ; 
she  has  made  the  round  world  the  province  of  her 
commerce  and  her  organizing  energy.  I  cannot  be- 
heve  that  such  conditions  will  not  produce  a  litera^ 
ture  as  far  nobler  than  the  Elizabethan  as  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  are  wider  than  the  Atlantic 
Laugh,  ye  foolish  ones,  by  all  means — ^but  answer  me 
again  in  1920." 

All  this  is  very  good,  and  not  less  pleasant  is  it  to 
hear  of  the  character  of  this  superb  literature  which 
is  to  be  produced  by  the  great  masters,  of  which,  it 
seems,  we  have  some  preliminary  samples  in  Mr. 
Davidson  and  Mr.  Le  G^allienne.  *'  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  literature,  it  will  probably  represent  two 
different  types.  Part  of  it  will  aim  merely  at  being 
beautiful  and  perfect,  or  exciting  and  amusing.  It 
will  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sentiments  or  the  plot- 
interest  of  humanity.  But  the  larger  part  will  be 
profoundly  informed  by  the  ethical  spirit.  It  will  be 
terribly  in  earnest — the  most  earnest  literature  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  will  deal  with  questions.  Of 
this  tendency,  Ibsen  and  Thomas  Hardy  may  be 
taken  as  the  precursors  at  the  present  moment.  Great 
social  revolutions  will  no  doubt  take  place ;  literature 
will  reflect,  direct,  and  chronicle  them.  The  position 
of  women  in  particular  will  be  vastly  altered  ;  woman 
will  be  the  great  theme  of  one  large  department  of 
our  coming  literature  ;  women  writers  will  increase 
in  number,  in  power,  in  grasp  and  in  boldness.  The 
literature  of  the  age  will  also  be  deeply  imbued  with 
the  scientific  tone  and  the  evolutionary  method." 

TO  THE  FUBUCAN. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  shakes  his  h'ead  grimly  over  Dr. 
Parker's  confidence  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gaine  is  quite  chirpy 
and  confident  that,  whatever  else  the  twentieth 
century  may  do,  it  is  quite  certain  to  shut  up  public 
houses :  "  1  do  not,  therefore,  feel  the  prophet's  man- 
tle heavy  when  I  predict  that  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  see  alcohol  the  beverage  only  of  the  vi- 
eioos  and  depraved,  if  the  twentieth  century  does  not, 
as  I  believe  it  will,  rid  itself  of  the  vicious  and  de- 
praved, with  their  creation  and  sustainer,  alcohol.  If, 
then,  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  society  change, 
and  medical  science  becomes  determined  in  the  way 


I  venture  to  predict,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages." 


WHAT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  SOCIOLOGY? 

SOCIOLOGISTS  have  never  been  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  their  science,  or 
even  as  to  just  what  is  meant  when  the  term  sociology 
is  used.  With  the  view  of  better  understanding  one 
an6ther,  members  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  annual  meeting  last  December,  took 
up  the  subject  for  special  consideration.  The  final 
result  of  the  discussion  is  given  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Powers,  of  Smith  College,  in  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy,  Mr.  Powers,  it  should  be  said,  does  not 
assume  to  speak  authoritatively  for  the  conference, 
giving  rather  his  own  views  upon  the  question,  which 
views  he  understands  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference,  and 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows : 

"  I  suggest  by  way  of  recapitulation  :  Sociologists 
are  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  task 
before  them,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  individ- 
ual investigator  can  most  wisely  confine  his  efforts. 
While  differing  as  to  the  proprie^  of  using  the  term 
sociology  in 'an  inclusive  sense,  they  differ  less  in 
actual  usage,  and  all  confess  the  question  unimpor- 
tant. 

*'  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  practical  worker  in 
sociology  should  distingruish  clearly  between  general 
principles  and  details,  that  the  study  of  either  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  most  ambitious  investigator,  and  that 
they  appeal  to  temperaments  so  different  that  spe- 
cialization is  desirable.  At  present  the  study  of 
fundamentals  should  be  emphasized.  The  scope  of 
the  individual  career  will  depend,  not  on  the  sym- 
metry of  scientific  classification,  but  on  ability  and 
temperament  and  the  exigencies  of  the  academic 
situation. 

A  WORKING  DEFINITION. 

"  Finally,  the  majority  of  usage,  both  scientific  and 
populal*,  seems  to  require  a  definition  something  as 
follows  :  Sociology  is  the  science  of  society.  Its  field 
is  co-extensive  with  the  operation  of  the  associative 
principle  in  human  life.  The  general  laws  of  asso- 
ciation form  the  subject  of  general  sociology*  a  science 
distinct  but  not  disconnected  from  the  branch  sciences 
of  economic,  politics,  etc.,  which  rest  upon  it,  though 
in  part  developed  before  it. 

<<I  am  far  from  wishing  to  force  my  opinion  on 
others.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  interpreting  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  conference  I  invite  correction. 
But  I  am  at  least  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  in  urging 
uniformity  and  a  speedy  conclusion  of  this  discussion. 
Any  agreement  is  better  than  none  when  only  ter- 
minology is  at  stake.  To  devote  whole  chapters  or 
even  university  courses  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  topic 
will  suggest  vacuity  of  substantial  thought.  It  will 
be  in  vain  for  us  to  insist  that  sociology  has  a  field  of 
its  own  and  is  big  with  promise,  unless  promise  is  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  fulfillment.  It  is  important  to  stake 
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ont  onr  field  with  care,  bnt  let  ob  get  done  with  our 
surveying  and  get  at  our  plowing,  for  the  field  is, 
after  all,  boundless  and  most  of  it  common,  and  the 
world  cares  only  for  our  crop." 


INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

DR.  E.  R.  L.  GOULD,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,  contributes  a  valuable  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  abroad  to  the 
YcUe  Review.  He  begins  his  article  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  French  Councils  of  Experts  and  the 
new  law  in  France  which  provides  for  the  settlement 
of  collective  disputes.  Two  features  of  arbitration  in 
that  country  distinguish  it  radically,  he  says,  from 
English  and  Am^can  methods. 

**  1.  During  the  progress  of  negotiations,  laborers 
in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  always  resume 
work  ;  in  France  they  usually  do  not. 

**  2.  The  r6le  which  the  state  assumes  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses.  Before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  De- 
cember 27, 1892,  state  functionaries,  especially  Pre- 
fects of  Departments,  were  often  asked  to  mediate, 
sometimes  actually  to  adjudicate.  The  most  remarka* 
ble  French  strike  of  recent  years,  that  of  the  Garmaux 
miners  in  1892,  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Loubet.  In  this  strike  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  who 
was  a  state  mining  engineer,  served  as  umpire.  *Now 
we  shall  see  whether  the  Government  is  for  us  or 
against  us,*  expresses  the  prevalent  feeling  among 
workpeople  on  such  occasions. 

*'  The  new  law  carefully  guards  against  state  inter- 
ference, and  limits  the  part  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
so  that  they  may  not  even  join  in  deliberations.  Still, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  masses  will  fail,  as  in  the  past, 
to  understand  subtle  distinctions,  and  will  see  in  the 
mere  presence  of  public  functionaries  an  evidence  of 
administrative  interest  if  not  of  control.** 

ENGLAND'S  EXPERIENCE. 

In  England,  Dr.  Gk>uld  found  that  legislative  at- 
tempts to  establish  conciliation  and  arbitration  had 
been  failures,  but  that  much  had  been  done  by  volun- 
tary organizations  which  he  classifies  as  trade  boards, 
joint  committees  and  district  boards. 

'*  Notwithstanding  that  the  organization  of  capital 
and  labor  is  more  perfect  to-day  in  England  than 
any  other  country,  it  is  stiU  exceptional,  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Labor  informs  us,  to  find  a  trade 
broadly  and  locally  provided  with  a  permanent  joint 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  definitely  con- 
stitated  and  meeting  regularly  to  settle  wage  rates 
and  other  general  questions  with  resorts,  if  need  be, 
to  arbitration.  Special  conferences  by  represent- 
atives  of  both  parties  are  still  most  common  in 
practice.  Joint  committees  for  arranging  minor  or 
local  differencee  more  often  exist,  but  even  for  such 
cases  the  simpler  metiiod  of  employers  dealing  di- 
rpctly  with  their  help  or  with  trade  union  officials 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred. 

"  English  experience  is  definite  on  another  point. 


Voluntary  agencies,  if  any,  are  the  only  kind  de- 
sired. Not  a  single  organization  has  availed  itself  of 
the  several  acts  of  Parliament  to  secure  legal  powers. 
The  Royal  Commission  of  Labor,  with  its  excep- 
tional facilities  for  information  and  study,  may  be 
presumed  to  understand  what  is  needed,  and  to  re- 
flect the  better  judgment  of  the  people.  As  regards 
minor  and  local  questions,  they  have  reported 
against  the  systematic  and  general  establishment  of 
district  and  trade  boards  endowed  with  legal  powers, 
but  favor  the  organization  of  institutions  similar  to 
the  French  Councils  of  Experts." 

THE  RECORD  IN  BELGIUM. 

Belgium  has  quite  a  different  story  to  tell : 
''In  1887  the  Government  made  a  far-reaching 
move,  permitting  the  establishment  of  district  coun- 
cils of  industry  and  labor.  These  are  created  by 
royal  decree,  usually  at  the  request  of  resident  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Eacn  local  industry  is  allotted 
a  section,  and  is  represented  therein  by  from  six  to 
twelve  employers  and  workmen.  Expenses  are  borne 
by  the  provincial  exchequers.  At  least  one  meeting 
must  be  held  annually,  but  one  may  be  convened  at 
any  time  by  royal  decree.  In  1891  all  the  councils 
were  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  Gk>vemmentin 
reference  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  denunciation 
of  certain  commercial  treaties.  Later  they  were 
asked  to  deliberate  upon  the  regulation  of  labor  for 
women  and  children.  These  instances  are  mentioned 
to  show  the  general  place  occupied  by  the  councils  of 
industry  and  labor  in  the  industrial  polity  of  Belgium. 
If  solicited,  th^  may  act  as  conciliators  in  collective 
disputes,  and  they  have  frequently  done  so  with  good 
effect.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  institutions 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time.'* 

THE  GERMAN  LAW. 

In  Germany  industrial  courts,  under  the  law  of 
July  29.  1890,  are  organized  on  the  initiative  of  com- 
munes. Where  the  local  government  is  remiss,  an 
imperial  order  may  be  issued  for  the  establishment  of 
such  courts  in  any  district  on  the  petition  of  employ- 
ers and  workpeople.  Each  court  is  composed  of  a 
president  nominated  by  the  local  government  author- 
ity and  appointed  by  the  imperial  government,  witii 
at  least  two  assessors.  Labor  and  capital  must  be 
equally  represented  by  these  assessors. 

*  *  Some  of  these  courts  are  quite  large  organizations. 
In  Berlin,  for  example,  there  are  four  hundred  and 
twenty  assessors.  By  this  means  practically  every 
trade  finds  representation,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  tiie 
two  assessors  having  expert  knowledge  are  sum- 
moned to  sit  with  the  president  in  cases  referring  to 
a  particular  branch  of  employment.  Expenses  of 
courts  in  excess  of  the  legal  costs  are  at  the  chazge 
of  the  communes  or  districts  in  which  they  are  or- 
organized.  Decisions  formally  reached  are  binding 
and  are  notified  to  the  parties  concerned. 

"Two  hundred  and  seventeen  Industrial  Courts 
had  been  established  in  Germany  under  the  Arbitia- 
tion  and  Conciliation  Law  of  1890  at  the  aid  of  1888. 
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^xty  three  were  organized  during  the  year.  The 
record  of  business  operations  for  1893  shows  that  87,- 
607  applications  were  received,  while  84,657  were 
dealt  with  as  follows  : 

Compromised 14,865  or  43  per  cent. 

Withdrawal  of  action  6,346  "  18 

Judgment  by  default 8,766  "11 

Awards 8,579  "  25 

Claims  abandoned H74  **    1 

Claims  conceded 727  **    2 

Total 34,657 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  PRACTICE. 

"  Provisions  in  Austria  for  dealing  with  industrial 
difficulties  are  fairly  similar  to  those  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  need  not  be  separately  described. 

*'  In  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  disputes  have  to  be  decided,  in  the  former 
country  before  a  police  court,  in  .the  latter  by  a  suit 
at  law  the  same  as  any  ordinary  breach  of  contract. 
A  project  is  nowl)efore  the  Danish  Parliament  look- 
ing to  the  creation  of  industrial  tribunals,  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  four  members  with  a  president  chosen 
by  them.  Representation  of  both  orders  is  to  be 
equal.  The  sanction  of  the  communal  authorities  is 
requisite.  Questions  arising  under  existing  contracts 
are  to  be  tried  in  these  courts.  As  boaids  of  con- 
ciliation only  will  they  deal  with  collective  disputes. 
There  are  no  voluntary  boards  of  any  inrominence  in 
either  of  these  two  countries. 

"In  Switzerland  mediation  by  state  officials  and 
well-known  public  personages  is  often  practiced. 
Twenty-five  trades  unions  have  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  and  in  some  cantons  boards  have 
been  established  by  the  cantonal  governments.  These 
institutions  exist  in  five  cantons ;  the  latest  was  or- 
ganized in  Lucerne  in  October,  1804.  Geneva  has 
councils  of  experts  on  the  French  model,  B41e  a  com- 
pulsory and  Zfirich  a  voluntary  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  As  a  rule,  proceedings  are  entirely 
gratuitous,  and  professional  advocacy  is  debarred. 

'*  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  most  usual  method  of 
settling  disputes  is  through  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  authorities.  Portugal  began  establishing  in- 
dustrial courts  in  1889.  Two  or  three  Spanish  in- 
dustries have  joint  committees.'' 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies ;  the  only  legislative  enactment  now 
in  force  there  refers  to  New  South  Wales  and  was 
passed  in  1892. 

'*  Claims  and  disputes  which  may  be  referred  to 
councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  under  the  act 
are  sxunmarized  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

*'  1.  Agreements  respecting  wages  and  hours  of 
labor. 

*'2.  Defective  workmanship,  damage  or  delay  to 
work,  unsuitable  materials,  etc. 

"  8.  Adjustment  of  wages  owing  to  natural  but  un- 
foreseen difficulties  in  mining. 

"4.  Performance  or  non-performance  of  any  alleged 
written  or  verbal  agreement. 


••  6.  Insufficient  or  bad  food  given  to  employees  who 
are  boarded  or  furnished  supplies  in  part  payment. 

•*  6.  ni- ventilated  or  dangerous  workings  in  mines, 
unsanitary  workshoi^  or  other  places  where  work  is 
being  done,  or  lack  of  necessary  conveniences. 

'*  7.  Construing  established  customs  or  usages  in 
any  employment  or  district. 

**  8.  The  dismissal  or  employment  under  agreement 
of  any  employees."'  • 

After  this  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  foreign  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Dr.  Gould  ventures  to  draw 
this  conclusion  for  the  benefit  of  advocates  of  **  com- 
pulsory arbitration  "  in  the  United  States : 

*'A  ready-made,  perfectly  adjusted,  inelastic 
method  or  agency  for  settling  collective  industrial 
difficulties,  embodying  at  the  same  time  ideas  of  ab- 
stract justice,  cannot  be  devised.  A  modus  vivendi, 
however,  can  be  reached,  but  it  must  respond  to 
underlying  interests  and  harmonize  with  national 
traditions  and  necessities.  Advance  must  be  pro- 
gressive, for  the  problem  is  educational  as  well  as 
practical.  The  very  first  step  is  organization  by  both 
of  the  two  parties  to  industry." 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ENGLISH  TAXATION. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  the  ftt.  Hon.  Lord 
Playfair  discusses  the  new  departure  in  En- 
glish taxation  instituted  by  Sir  William  Harcourt*s 
budget  of  last  year — that  of  a  progressive  tax  on  in- 
heritances. This  budget  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  death  duties  should  be  graduated  on  realized 
wealth  in  proportion  to  the  size  and'  value  of  the 
estate.  According  to  its  requirements  an  estate 
worth  $500  at  the  death  of  the  owner  is  taxed  1  per 
cent.,|5  being  due  to  the  Gk>vemment.  while  $495 
passes  to  the  heir.  But  an  estate  of  $5,000,000  has  to 
pay  8  i)er  cent.,  $400,000  being  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  $4,600,000  passing  to  the  heir.  The  new 
progressive  tax  does  not  begin  till  estates  have 
reached  $125,000  in  value,  although  there  are  old 
death  duties  under  the  law  of  1858  which  are  payable 
by  all  estates. 

'*  The  past  instances  of  graduated  taxation  in  En- 
glish finance  are  probably  accidental  or  are  merely 
tentative.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  new  budget,  for 
the  first  time,  makes  a  bold  and  permanent  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  large  estates,  both  personal 
and  real,  should  pay  death  duties  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Formerly,  taxation  at  death  was  compli- 
cated and  unJTistifiable  in  its  mode  of  incidence,  rnal 
estate  escaping  from  some  kinds  of  taxation  to  which 
personal  estate  was  liable ;  but  all  forms  are  now 
brought  under  an  identical  scheme  of  taxation,  which 
in  future  is  to  be  called  *  Estate  Duty.' 

**  These  changes  in  the  system  of  English  taxation 
have  not  been  made  without  violent  opposition  by  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  adoption  of  graduation  is  a 
sign  that  democracy  has  largely  increased  its  power 
in  English  politics.  As  long  as  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
state  chie&y  depended  on  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
progressive  taxation  had  little  chance  of  acceptance. 
It  is  viewed  with  greater  favor  now  that  political 
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power  has  shifted  to  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  possible  danger 
of  the  principle  of  graduation.  A  graduated  tax  on 
realized  wealth  has  no  well  defined  limits,  and  could 
.  be  pushed  by  irresponsible  power  to  the  extent  of 
confiscation.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  used  for 
this  purpose  by  Eastern  despotisms  and  by  revolu- 
tionary democracies  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  rational  governments  to  watch 
with  great  care  the  growth  of  progressive  taxation, 
so  that  it  may  not  exceed  the  fair  equities  oj  contri- 
bution to  the  purposes  of  the  state.  It  is  impossible 
for  nations  to  blind  themselves  to  the  many  loose 
theories  of  taxation  advocated  by  the  extreme  section 
of  the  socialists,  or  to  the  wild  ravings  of  communists 
and  anarchists.  The  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  give  a  color  to  their  theories,  and  so  long  as 
realized  wealth  refuses  to  show  willingness  to  pay 
according  to  ability,  in  an  equitable  way,  these  theo- 
ries will  become  i»rt  of  the  popular  belief  and  may 
lead  to  disastrous  results.  The  great  eicperiment  now 
made  in  England  is  believed  by  the  present  Gh>vem- 
ment  to  be  a  fair  concession  to  the  demands  of  a 
reasonable  democracy,  while  it  is  a  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  unreasonable  opinion.  The  opponents  of 
the  principle  look  upon  it  as  an  inclined  plane  to 
commumsn,  or,  at  least,  as  *  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  * 
which  may  be  driven  home  so  as  to  disrupt  society. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY*S  MEASUEE. 

The  Liberal  party  in  England,  however,  are 
practically  unanimous  that  progressive  taxation  must 
be  adopted  as  a  wise  conservative  measure,  which 
will  be  safe-guarded  by  the  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  may  be 
trusted  to  protect  realized  wealth  from  the  attacks  of 
small,  but  mischievous,  societies  of  communists  and 
anarchists.  The  late  Earl  of  Derby  was  one  of  the 
most  conservative  and  level-headed  politicians  of  this 
generation  and  has  left  a  record  of  his  public  exx)eri 
ence  in  the  following  words,  published  since  his 
death  :  *  I  have  learned  more  and  more  forcibly  the 
uselessness,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  of  attempt- 
ing to  resist  the  progress  of  popular  ideas,  and  I  have 
come  to  think  more  and  more  highly  of  the  modera- 
tion, the  fairness  and  the  general  justice  with  which 
the  masses  of  men,  including  all  conditions  of  life, 
are  disposed  to  use  their  power.'  No  words  could 
better  explain  the  reasons  which  have  induced  Liberal 
statesmen  in  England  to  concede,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  regulate  the  demand  for  progressional  rates 
in  death  duties." 

The  chief  objection  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
new  tax  was  that  if  large  estates  were  heavily  taxed 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  rural  England  would  disap- 
pear, because  great  domains,  with  their  extensive 
parks,  plantations  and  pleasure  gardens,  must  be  cut 
up  into  allotments.  To  this  objection  Lord  Playfair 
made  answer  that  if  the  testator  desires  that  his  real- 
ized capital  should  go  to  his  heirs  undiminished  in 
amount  he  could  secure  this  deferred  state  debt  by 
insursmce  on  his  life. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  George  Gunton  wrote* 
book  on  **  Wealth  and  Progress,"  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  students  of  economics  refutes  the 
theories  advanced  by  Mr.  Henry  George  in  his 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  Under  the  title,  "The 
Single  Tax  Superstition,"  in  the  Social  Economist 
for  March,  Mr.  Gunton  presents  in  briefer  form  his 
answer  to  Mr.  G^orere.  He  declares  in  the  first  jdace 
that  the  proposal  to  .tax  the  values  of  land  without 
taxing  improvements  is  impossible  of  being  carried 
out — that  in  practice  there  are  not  two  separate 
values,  one  of  land,  the  other  of  improvements,  one 
of  which  can  be  taken,  the  other  left. 

*'  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  naked  land,  divorced 
forever  from  any  power  to  improve  it  at  any  time, 
would  have  any  rent-producing  quality  or  my 
pecuniary  value.  It  would  stand  like  a  book  so 
clasped  that  it  could  never  be  read,  a  horse  that 
could  never  be  bridled,  or  a  ship  that  could  never  be 
launched.  What  is  called,  therefore,  the  value  of 
the  lot  is  the  value  of  the  right  to  put  upon  the  lot 
the  maximum  of  improvement  or  building  which  the 
situation  of  the  lot  will  justify,  so  as  to  pay  a  more 
remtmerative  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
building  than  the  same  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  competing  forms  of  industry  will  earn.  The 
sole  source  of  revenue  to  the  owner  is  not  the  in- 
verted cone  of  land  which  has  its  base  in  the  fonr 
sides  of  the  lot  built  upon  and  its  apex  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  No  rent  is  derivable  from  that  portion, 
and  hence  it  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  source  of  value 
than  the  unused  space  above  the  top  of  the  building 
and  reaching  upward  to  the  stars.  What  is  called 
the  economic  value  of  the  lot  alone,  without  the 
buildings,  is  the  prospective  value  which  the  vaamt 
lot  would  derive  from  its  location,  as  an  opportunity 
for  building,  not  as  a  source  of  original  renting,  the 
rent  to  be  earned  by  its  own  qualities  as  a  vacant  lot, 
for  in  that  state  it  would  earn  no  rent.  Hence  if  that 
state  were  made  perpetual,  the  lot  would  be  per- 
petually valueless.  Mr.  Qeorge  concedes  that  there 
are  no  values  of  land  except  those  which  arise  from 
the  capitalization  of  its  rent,  and  hence  that  land 
which  is  from  any  cause  reduced  in  pepetuity  to  the 
condition  of  'no-rent  land*  can  have  no  economic 
value. 

"  This  being  so,  the  value  (so  called)  of  the  lot  is 
merely  a  reflex  of  the  prospective  building  which  the 
lot  is  best  capable  of  containing,  in  view  of  the  de- 
mand for  rental  space  in  that  locality  as  distinguished 
from  the  value  of  the  building  which  the  lot  actually 
contains,  which  may  be  less  or  more. 

**  If  the  building  which  the  lot  actually  contains  is 
very  inferior  to  the  ideal  building  which  the  social 
demand  justifies,  then  the  building,  though  rented  to 
its  utmost  capacity  and  value,  may  be  an  incubus  oo 
the  value  of  the  lot  and  the  lot  would  sell  for  more 
with  it  off.  In  such  a  case  we  say  colloquially  that 
the  naked  lot  has  become  worth  more  than  the  occupied 
lot  and  present  bnilding  combined,  but  this  is  inao- 
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curate.  What  we  mean  is  that  the  right  to  put  on 
the  lot  a  building  of  greater  rental  value  than  the 
present  building  is  worth  more  than  the  lot  as  now 
occupied  by  the  sum  total  of  the  added  capi- 
tal on  which  the  rental  of  the  maximum  building 
which  that  lot  would  justify  would  pay  an  interest. 
But  this  increased  value  of  the  lot  for  building  pur- 
poses is  a  value  reflected  wholly  from  the  prospec- 
tive value  of  the  building  which  the  lot  deserves  or 
needs,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  rental  space. 

**  The  so-called  value  of  the  lot  being  thus  a  reflex 
effect  of  the  rental  value  either  of  the  existing  im- 
provements or  of  the  socially  demanded  and  pros- 
pective improvements,  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
value  in  any  lot  per  se  as  a  lot,  but  that  all  lot  values 
8o  called  are  a  reflex  effect  of  improvements  present 
or  prospective. 

TAXINQ  A  VACUUM. 

"  The  relation  which  the  value  of  the  lot  sustains 
to  the  improvements  is  that  of  a  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance. Hence  a  proposal  to  tax  the  values  that  in- 
here in  the  lot  per  «c,  irrespective  of  its  improvements 
pfresent  or  prospective,  is  a  proposal  to  tax  a  vacuum, 
a  cypher,  a  zero  point,  a  nonentity. 

"Prom  every  point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  Qunton  in 
conclusion,  *'  liie  single  tax  vagary  is  wholly  beneath 
logical  analysis.  It  is  the  football  of  political  econo- 
mists, valuable  only  to  develop  those  muscles  of  the 
nether  limbs  in  the'use  of  which  the  most  intellectual 
philosopher  is  compelled  to  descend  to  a  certain 
rivalry  with  animals  of  the  baser  and  more  stupid 
sort  in  order  to  give  the  ball  a  sounder  kick.  Such 
vagaries  as  these,  however,  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  minds  which  feel  the  need  of  a  recrudescence  of 
barbarism.  The  man  who  propotmds  them  becomes 
a  sort  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Ponce  de  Leon,  or 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,  or  William  Miller  who 
induces  a  great  many  simpler  souls  to  expect  they 
are  going  to  restore  Jerusalem,  find  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  abolish  poverty  or  go  up  from  the  house-tops 
in  their  night  gowns. 

**  So  long  as  the  race  demands  superstitions  they  will 
be  supplied.  The  promise  of  an  economic  millennium 
on  this  side  the  grave  through  a  tax  which  every- 
body receives  and  nobody  pays  is  as  good  a  super- 
stition as  has  been  foisted  on  the  world  since  Joe 
Smith  found  the  Book  of  Mormon  at  Palmyra." 

How  the  SInffle  Tax  Would  Not  Work. 

In  the  American  Magazine  of  Civics  Mr.  R.  W. 
Joelyn  likewise  argues  to  show  that  a  tax  on  land 
values  regardless  of  improvements  is  impossible  or 
at  least  could  never  be  collected  ;  that  is,  if  the  tax 
imposed  is  equal  to  the  full  rent  value,  as  it  should  be 
in  order  to  destroy  speculation  in  land.  He  reasons 
as  follows : 

'*  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago perhaps  thirty  or  more  lots  which  return  to 
their  owners  $40,000  a  year  in  rent.  I  mean  that  the 
lots,  not  including  the  buildings  on  them,  pay  this 


rent.  Assume  that  on  January  1,  1895,  a  tax  of  100 
per  cent,  on  rent  is  to  be  collected — ^that  is,  the  city 
of  Chicago  will  demand  as  a  tax  the  entire  rent  of 
those  lots.  The  result  would  be  that  these  lots  would 
have  no  rent  value.  This  principle  is  seen  in  the  ef- 
fect of  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  the  issue  of  state  banks. 
The  result  was  that  the  state  bank  money  was  made 
valueless  by  the  fact  that  no  interest  could  be  realized 
on  it.  since  the  10  per  cent,  tax  wovld  have  absorbed 
the  interest,  or  enough  of  it  to  make  it  unprofitable 
money.  The  result  has  also  been  that  no  tax  is  paid  on 
the  money  issued  by  state  banks,  upon  which  this  tax 
is  imposed,  because  no  such  money  is  issued.  It 
would  be  the  same  with  a  tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  rent. 
When  the  assessor  sought  to  collect  the  100  per  cent, 
from  the  owner  of  a  vacant  lot,  the  owner  would 
claim  that  it  had  no  rental  value.  He  would  say  : 
*  I  cannot  rent  it  and  make  any  profit,  for  the  tax 
takes  all  the  rent.  I  will  pay  the  tax  on  it,  but  it  has 
no  rent  value.  It  pays  no  rent.'  The  assessor  com- 
ing to  the  owner  of  the  lot  mentioned,  now  paying 
$40,000  rent,  would  find  him  claiming  that  the  lot  had 
no  rent  value.  He  would  say  :  '  You  claim  that  this 
lot  rents  for  $40,000  ;  I  deny  it.  I  might  collect  $40,- 
000,  but  I  would  have  to  pay  it  to  the  city  and  be 
paid  nothing  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it.  I  re- 
ceive $40,000  and  pay  out  $40,000,  and  have  no  profit. 
I  will  have  to  allow  my  tenant  to  occupy  the  land 
until  his  lease  expires,  but  I  get  no  rent.  If  you  will 
name  your  tax  I  will  pay  it,  and  will  have  it  returned 
to  me  by  my  tenant,  but  there,  is  no  rent  value  to  the 
lot.*  It  would  be  the  same  with  every  owner.  Se- 
curing no  rent  for  himself,  he  would  not  collect  it, 
and  the  city  would  he  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
a  valuation  upon  the  land, 

IT  WOULD  NOT  COLLECT,  BUT  ABOLISH  RENT. 

"  The  city  assessor  would  be  compelled  to  fix  the 
rent  or  tax  and  it  would  be  fixed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  government.  The  idea  of  auctioning  off  land  is 
absurd  and  can  under  no  conditions  be  justified.  By 
the  imposition  of  a  100  per  cent,  land  tax,  taxation 
would  be  collected  upon  lands  as  a  basis,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  more  just  and  equitable,  since  the  rela- 
tive value  of  land  for  occupation  is  more  readily  de- 
termined than  any  other  property.  Near  the  centre 
of  trade  the  tax  would  be  the  highest,  since  at  such 
points  the  city*s  expenses  are  more  for  improvements 
and  police  protection,  and  it  is  for  these  purposes  that 
taxes  are  collected.  I  think  it,  therefore,  evident 
that  a  100  per  cent,  rent  tax  would  not  make  taxes 
much  if  any  higher  than  at  present,  unless  a  higher 
tax  were  necessary,  while  it  would  destroy  land  traffic 
and  land  rents  and  equalize  taxation. 

'*  I  believe  the  advocates  of  the  single  tax  are  in 
error  in  asserting  that  the  public  have  created  and 
hence  may  by  right  collect  rent,  but  since  the  tax 
they  propose  would  in  fact  abolish  rent,  which  would 
be  just,  and  not  collect  it,  which  would  be  unjust,  as 
Mr.  Kitson  explains,  this  objection  is  removed,  and 
the  only  question  presented  as  to  the  application  of 
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the  tax  is  the  justice  of  destroying  the  traffic  in  land 
and  rents  for  land ;  remembering  that  land  does  not 
mean  improvements. 

'*  The  principle  of  imposing  a  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  an  evil  is  not  new.  It  is  the  same  idea 
that  the  advocates  of  a  liquor  license  present  for  the 
destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic,  except  that  they  do 
not  make  the  license  high  enough  to  destroy  all  the 
profits.  If  a  100  per  cent,  license  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  sale  of  liquors,  it  would  destroy  the  traffic.  It 
would  be  clearly  an  error  to  claim  that  the  liquor 
dealer  would  continue  the  traffic  and  pay  all  his  profits 
to  the  public.  So  also  it  is  illogical  to  argue  that  land- 
holders would  pay  100  per  cent,  of  the  present  rent 
or  any  rent  tax  voluntarily.  The  assessor  would  be 
compelled  to  establish  valuations,"  and,  Mr.  Joslyn 
adds,  '*  assessors  would  be  no  less  biased  than  they 
are  now."  

IS  AN  EXTRA  SESSION  NEEDED?    NOl 

FOUR  writers.  Representatives  Traoey,  of  New 
York,  Storer,  of  Ohio,  Patterson,  of  Tennessee 
and  Cousins,  of  Iowa,  discuss  in  the  North  American 
Review  the  question,  <*  Is  an  Extra  Session  Needed?" 
all  of  whom  are  of  opinion  that  either  it  is  not,  or 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  calling  Congress 
together  before  it  meets  regularly  in  December. 
Mr.  Charles  Tracey  says :  '*  Whether  an  extra  session 
should  be  called  can  be  decided  by  no  one  but  the 
President.  It  may  be  that  he  will  deem  it  his  duty 
to  give  the  legislative  branch  of  the  GK>vemment  an 
opportunity  to  act  before  deciding  to  order  an  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  while  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  contain  a  safe  majority 
for  sound  money,  the  Senate  will  have  a  majority 
favoring  free  coinage,  and  will  be  less  likely  than  the 
House  to  follow  the  President's  recommendations. 

**  In  view  of  the  dismal  prospect  for  securing  the 
passage  of  sound  financial  measures,  and  taking  into 
account  the  very  important  authority  now  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds,  the  gen- 
eral public  will  decide  that  an  extra  session  is  not 
needed." 

Likewise,  says  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer :  "  Taking  fairly 
into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  the  President's 
position  in  case  one  should  be  called,  and  giving  the 
regard  mere  decency  requires  to  the  shifting  views 
of  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  absolute  need  for  one." 

The  conclusion  by  Mr.  Josiah  Patterson  is  that  *'  it 
would  be  better  to  go  on  under  existing  conditions 
until  Congress  meets  in  December.  In  that  time  it 
will  be  demonstrated  to  the  country  that  our  revenues 
are  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Gk)vemment, 
and  that  it  is  not  more,  but  better,  money  which  our 
necessities  demand.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will 
then  be  without  an  excuse,  and  it  will  be  forced  by 
jmblic  opinion  to  face  the  question  and  dispose  of  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  country  will  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion and  will  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  its 


needs.    Time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  right  so- 
lution of  all  difficult  problems." 

And  Mr.  Robert  G.  Cousins  concludes  that  •*  with 
such  ability  to  endure  the  hardest  tests,  and  in  thiU 
patriotism  of  our  citizenship  which  never  yet  has 
failed  the  nation,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  I  believe 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  better  served 
without  an  extra  session  than  by  any  compromise 
that  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  antago- 
nistic and  doubtful  factors  that  would  most  certainly 
compose  and  be  involved  in  such  a  session." 


BLAND  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  SILVER. 

EX-REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  P.  BLAND, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
American  Bimetallic  party,  sums  up  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  on  "  The  Future  of  Silver  ** 
as  follows : 

'*No  currency  legislation  will  be  had  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  In  the  next,  or  Fifty-fourth,  Congress 
the  Senate  will  be  overwhelmingly  for  free  coinage 
of  silver.  Hence  no  currency  legislation  is  likely  to 
be  enacted  at  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  llins 
will  the  question  of  free  coinage  of  silver  become  the 
paramount  issue  in  1896. 

"  The  decisive  defeat  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  |500,000,000  of  distinctively  gold  bonds  as 
recommended  by  the  President's  message  is  very  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  silver  question,  show- 
ing that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  not  y^ 
ready  to  decree  a  permanent  single  gold  standard  for 
this  country. 

"  The  lines  were  very  distinctly  drawn  in  this  vote 
upon  the  question  of  bimetallism  and  the  gold  stand- 
ard. It  shows  that  the  hope  for  full  restoration  of 
silver  is  not  lost — that  the  people  are  in  no  hmnor  to 
surrender  the  battle.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  there  been  a 
single  bond  issued  payable  in  gold  alone  or  silver 
alone.  All  our  obligations  rest  on  the  woid  coin. 
The  bonds  issued  in  1870  called  for  coin  of  the  stand- 
ard of  that  date.  At  that  time  the  mints  were  open 
to  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  stand- 
ard money.  Again,  the  President  was  mistaken  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  bi- 
metallism. No  bill  that  provides  for  gold  bonds  can 
possibly  become  a  law  during  this  Congress. 

"  The  Presidents  message  asking  for  gold  bonds 
has  greatly  intensified  the  issue  and  has  strengthened 
the  cause  of  silver.  The  people  see  more  plainly 
than  ever  that  the  gold  standard  means  gold  bonds 
to  maintain  it. 

"Gold  bonds  would  necessarily  mean  a  greater 
pressure  on  gold,  for  it  would  be  a  notification  to  all 
the  world  of  a  determination  on  our  part  to  make 
permanent  the  gold  market,  should  such  an  act  pass. 
In  all  probability  gold  would  go  to  a  premiom,  unless 
we  contracted  the  currency  now  outstanding. 

"  Gold  bonds  would  at  once  raise  gold  to  a  pre- 
mium." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE  FARMER  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

THE  **  fanner  element"  in  our  politics  is  imper- 
fectly miderstood  by  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes.  In  the  corrent  number  of  the  Yale 
Review,  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College,  discusses 
the  part  played  by  the  farmers  as  a  class  in  onr  polit- 
ical history.  His  conclusions  are  anything  but  pes- 
simistic. Some  of  his  statements,  indeed,  will 
surprise  the  "money  sharks f of  Wall  street,"  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  the  financial  vagaries 
of  the  country  are  chargeable  to  the  farmer  class. 

THE  FARMER  CLASS  AND  THE  CJURRENCT. 

**  While  the  farmer  follows  persons  less  than  prin- 
ciples, it  is  also  true  that  he  holds  convictions  once 
formed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  persistence. 
These  conclusions  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
events  which  occurred  during  and  since  the  Civil 
War.  The  farmers  of  the  West  were  opposed  to  the 
issue  of  paper  money  during  the  war.  They  were 
believers  in  hard  money.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  their  action  was  based  upon  a  mere 
unreasoning  adherence  to  former  traditions.  The 
debtor  farmer  understood  perfectly  that  if  paper 
money  were  issued  and  made  a  tender  for  debts  he 
would  be  enabled  to  cancel  his  obligations  without 
X)aying  value  received.  But  he  knew  also  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  and  others  would  be  involved  in  debts 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  twice  over.  The  farm- 
ers were  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  paper  money 
on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  In  the  same 
way  they  accepted  the  national  banking  system.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  the  parting  of  the  ways  be- 
tween a  permanent  pai)er  money  policy  and  a  speedy 
return  to  specie  pajrments,  the  conviction  of  the 
farmer  in  favor  of  a  coin  basis  was  a  determining 
factor.  In  1876,  while  the  Republican  newspapers  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  West  were  still  hedging  or 
openly  supporting  the  paper  money  policy,  there  arose 
a  '  school-house  campaign '  in  favor  of  resumption  so 
strong  and  so  imperative  that  no  Republican  paper  in 
city  or  town  was  able  to  withstand  it.  This  cam- 
paign in  the  West,  which  arrested  the  growth  of  the 
Oreenback  party,  did  not  depend  for  its  aggressive 
vitality  upon  the  ancient  hard  money  doctrines  of  the 
Democratic  party  ;  it  was  simply  one  of  the  curious 
incidents  of  the  movement  that  an  occasional  Jackson 
Democrat  was  a  source  of  confusion  to  his  party. 
The  real  source  of  life  to  the  campaign  was  the  study 
of  the  currency  question  which  had  been  pursued 
during  the  ten  years  following  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  farmers  saw  that  many  of  their  number  were  be- 
ing won  to  the  support  of  the  paper  money  theory. 
They  felt  instinctively  that  it  was  a  serious  thing  for 
one  of  their  class  to  change  his  political  opinions. 
Either  the  movement  must  be  stopped  or  the  country 
would  be  carried  into  what  seemed  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. The  surest  way  to  stop  it  was  to  return,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  specie  payments.  Our  farmers 
knew  that  a  return  to  specie  payments,  while  it  in- 
volved injustice  and  injury  to  the  debtor  and  gratuity 
to  the  creditor,  was  yet  the  less  of  two  evils.    There 


was  no  attempt  to  disguise  these  facts.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers,  debtors  though  they  were, 
supported  the  policy  of  resumption.  Those  few  who 
became  convinced  Greenbackers  twenty  years  ago  are 
for  the  most  part  Greenbackers  to-day.  That  is,  they 
now  vote  the  Populist  ticket. 

•*  The  Western  farmer  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
thinking  ui)on  the  political  problems  of  the  day.  The 
typical  farmer  does  not  make  speeches.  He  does  not 
write  letters  to  the  newspapers.  He  does  not  draft 
resolutions  for  poUtical  conventions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  misleading  than  the  assumption  that  resolu- 
tions passed  at  farmers'  meetings  are  adequate  and 
correct  expressions  of  the  convictions  of  farmers. 
The  speaking  and  writing  men  who  do  such  work  are 
not  characteristic  farmers. 

**....  Garfield  had  in  mind  the  characteristic 
farmer,  when  he  warned  political  parties  against 
ignoring  the  silent  men  who  give  no  sign,  but  who  do 
their  own  thinking,  reach  their  own  conclusions,  and 
quietly  cast  their  ballots  in  accordance  therewith." 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLIQ. 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE'S  article  in  the 
Forum  on  **  Our  Blundering  Foreign  Policy," 
meaning  that  of  the  present  administration,  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  its  interpretation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  declared  by  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  and  Adams  and  for  the  definite 
policy  which  Mr,  Lodge  himself  outlines  for  our 
Government  to  pursue  in  the  future  : 

**  It  is  time  to  recall  what  we  have  been  tending  to 
forget :  that  we  have  always  had  and  that  we  have 
now  a  foreign  policy  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  national  well-being.*  The  foundation  of  that 
I)olicy  was  Washington's  doctrine  of  neutrality.  To 
him  and  to  Hamilton  we  owe  the  principle  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  When  this  policy  was  declared,  it 
fell  with  a  shock  upon  the  Americans  of  that  day,  for 
we  were  still  colonists  in  habits  of  thought  and  could 
not  realize  that  the  struggles  of  Europe  did  not  con- 
cern us.  Yet  the  establishment  of  the  neutrality 
policy  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can nationality.  The  corollary  of  Washington's  policy 
was  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  work  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  much  greater  man  than  the  President  whose 
name  it  bears.  Washington  declared  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  United  States  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  added  that 
Europe  must  not  meddle  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
As  I  have  seen  it  solemnly  stated  recently  that  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  say 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  no  bearing  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  United  States,  but  simply  holds  that 
no  European  power  shall  establish  itself  in  the 
Americas  or  interfere  with  American  governments. 

WE  MUST  ADVANCE. 

••  The  neutrality  policy  and  the  Monroe  doctrine 
are  the  two  great  principles  established  at  the  outset 
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by  far-seeing  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Bat  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  suppose  that  onr  foreign  policy  stopped 
there,  or  that  these  fundamental  propositions  in  any 
way  fettered  the  march  of  the  American  people. 
Washington  withdrew  ns  from  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  our  true  line 
of  advance  was  to  the  west.  He  never  for  an  instant 
thought  that  we  were  to  remain  stationary  and  cease 
to  move  forward.  He  saw,  with  prophetic  vision,  as 
did  no  other  man  of  his  time,  the  true  course  for  the 
American  people.  He  could  not  himself  enter  into 
the  promised  land,  but  he  showed  it  to  his  people, 
stretching  from  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  have  followed  the  teachings  of  Washington.  We 
have  taken  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
pressed  on  beyond  the  Sierras.  We  have  a  record  of 
conquest,  colonization,  and  territorial  expansion  un- 
equaled  by  any  x>eople  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  are  not  to  be  curbed  now  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school  which  have  never  been  observed 
in  England,  and  which,  as  an  importation,  are  even 
more  absurdly  out  of  place  here  than  in  their  native 
land.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
enter,  as  England  has  done,  upon  the  general  acquisi- 
tion of  distant  possession  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
OurGk>vemment  is  not  adapted  to  such  a  policy,  and 
we  have  no  need  of  it,  for  we  have  an  ample  field  at 
home ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  in  the  United  States  themselves  we  hold 
the  citadel  of  our  power  and  greatness  as  a  nation, 
there  are  outworks  essential  to  the  defense  of  that 
citadel  which  must  neither  be  neglected  nor  aban- 
doned. 

ONE  FLAG  FROM  RIO  GRANDE  TO  THE  ARCTIC. 

"  There  is  a  very  definite  policy  for  American  states- 
men to  pursue  in  this  respect  if  they  would  prove 
themselves  worthy  inheritors  of  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Adams.  We  desire  no  extension  to 
the  south,  for  neither  the  population  nor  the  lands  of 
Central  and  South  America  would  be  desirable  ad- 
ditions to  the  United  States.  But  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  should  be  but  one 
flag  and  one  country.  Neither  race  nor  climate  for- 
bids this  extension  and  every  consideration  of  national 
growth  and  national  welfare  demands  it.  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  commerce  and  of  our  fullest  develop- 
ment we  should  build  the  NicanCgua  Canal,  and  for 
the  protection  of  that  canal  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  we  should  con- 
trol the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  maintain  our  influence 
in  Samoa.  England  has  studded  the  West  Indies 
with  strong  places  which  are  a  standing  menace  to 
our  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  should  have  among  those 
islands  at  least  one  strong  naval  station,  and  when 
the  Nicaragua  canal  is  built,  the  island  of  Cuba,  still 
sparsely  settled  and  of  almost  unbounded  fertility, 
will  become  to  us  a  necessity.  Commerce  follows  the 
flag,  and  we  should  build  up  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
Ifive  protection  to  Americans  in  every  quarter  of  the 


globe  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  put  our  coastB  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  successful  attack.'' 

WHAT  MR.  CARNEGIE  WOULD  DO  WITH  THE 
TARIFF. 

MB.  ANDBEW  CABNEGIE  sums  up  his  article 
in  the  Forum  on  the  subject,  "  What  Wonld 
I  Do  With  the  Tariff?"  as  follows : 

*•  First :  Duties  should  be  collected  chiefly  from 
foreign  luxuries  used  by  the  extravagant  rich  class 
without  regard  to  fr^  trade  or  protection,  but  pri- 
marily for  revenue.  These  luxuries  embrace  two- 
thirds  of  all  tariff  revenue. 

"  Second :  There  should  be  no  income  tax  in  a 
time  of  peace. 

<'  Third  :  Established  industries  should  not  be  sub- 
jected frequentiy  to  violent  changes,  but  should  be 
given  time  to  adjust  themselveffi  to  new  conditions. 
A  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  at  one 
time  upon  an  article  is  inexpedient  and  even  danger- 
ous. 

•*  Fourth  :  Beciprocity,  judging  from  what  has 
already  been  done,  is  the  best  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  extend  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  policy  should  be 
restored. 

"  Fifth  :  The  bounty  upon  home-grown  sugar 
should  not  yet  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  not  yet  proved 
conclusively  that  the  growth  of  beet  and  sorghum 
sugar  cannot  finally  be  developed  suffidentiy  to  give 
us  a  home  supply  upon  favorable  terms. 

"  Sixth  :  Such  wool  as  we  cannot  produce  at  home, 
yet  is  required  for  mixture,  should  be  free  of  duty. 

**  Seventh  :  Art  of  all  kinds  should  be  free  because 
art  treasures  inevitably  flow  into  public  institutions 
sooner  or  later. 

**  Eighth  :  The  tariff  once  settied,  there  should  be 
tariff  legislation  only  in  the  second  year  after  each 
census,  except  in  an  emergency  like  the  present  when 
a  deficiency  in  the  national  revenues  and  sound  policy 
require  additional  sums  to  be  collected  from  such 
imports  as  are  luxuries  of  the  extravagant  rich,  and 
not  the  necessaries  of  life  of  the  frugal  poor. 

"  Such  would  be  a  tariff  in  favor  of  the  toiling 
masses,  and  for  those  who  live  frugal  and  unostenta- 
tious lives.  Neither  protectionist  nor  free  trader,  as 
such,  could  claim  it,  because  it  would  be  framed  in 
the  interest  of  neither  idea,  but  primarily  with  a  view 
to  revenue,  and  upon  the  theory  that  to  raise  this  from 
the  foreign  luxuries  of  the  extravagant  rich  class  is 
best  for  the  people  in  general.  Under  such  a  policy, 
the  tariff  would  be  substantially  taken  out  of  politics 
and  treated  as  a  business  question,  and  if  periods  of 
ten  years'  rest  from  tariff  legislation  are  permitted,  I 
believe  the  country  would  soon  rally  and  b^^its 
march  toward  the  state  of  prosperity — as  far  as  tariff 
policy  can  be  made  to  accelerate  that  longed  for 
march — which  characterized  the  decade  between  1880 
and  1890,  during  which  its  most  marvelous  develop- 
ment took  place — ^a  decade  which  is  probably  to  rank 
as  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Bepublic,  as  far  as  material 
prosperity  is  concerned." 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  WEATHER 
FORECASTS. 

SERGEANT  ELLAS  B.  DUNN,  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Borean,  who  taJces  observations 
for  the  coast  district  represented  by  the  port  of  New 
York,  has  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 
April  on  ••  The  Commercial  Value  of  Weather  Fore- 
casts.*' Although  it  has  been  less  than  twenty-five 
years  since  forecasts  of  the  weather  were  attempted  in 
this  country— "  probabilities  "  as  they  were  for  a  long 
time  scoffingly  called— to-day  they  hold  first  place  in 
the  daily  press.  They  are  read  far  and  wide,  and 
men,  women  and  children  make  calculations  ac- 
cordingly. Such  accuracy  has  been  attained  that  the 
verifications  have  now  reached  90  per  cent.  When 
forecasts  were  first  made,  they  were  general  and  for 
large  sections  of  the  country.  For  instance,  the  en- 
tire Atlantic  coast  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  New  England,  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States. 
To-day  forecasts  are  made  for  states  and  parts  of 
states  and  for  commercial  and  business  centres. 

TDCELT  WARNINGS. 

"The  lives,  property  and  money  saved  by  the 
timely  warning  to  our  merchants  of  one  severe  storm 
or  cold  wave  more  than  compensates  the  Gk>vemment 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  important  bureau.  As 
soon  as  the  approach  of  a  storm  is  observed,  or  the 
development  of  one  at  any  point  with  sufficient  force 
to  warrant  apprehension  of  danger,  warnings  of  its 
Xx^sition,  probable  course,  force,  severity  and  duration 
are  telegraphed  from  the  main  office  at  Washington 
and  the  stations  throughout  the  country  in  the  path 
of  the  storm  to  all  places  and  persons  within  the  line 
of  danger.  The  information  is  given  to  the  press, 
bulletined  in  all  post-offices,  railway  stations,  ex- 
changes and  many  public  and  conspicuous  places — 
in  fact,  the  warnings  are  disseminated  in  the  beet 
possible  manner.  For  the  benefit  of  mariners  signals 
of  warning— flags  during  the  day  and  lanterns  at 
night — are  displayed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on 
the  great  lakes.  Mariners  on  the  lakes,  if  not  in  a 
position  to  obtain  information  relative  to  storms,  may 
apply  by  telegraph  at  government  expense  —  if  on 
Lakes  Erie  or  Ontario,  to  observer  at  Buffalo ;  if  on 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  or  Superior,  to  observer  at 
Chicago.  Weather  maps  showing  the  daily  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  with  storms  and  cold  and  warm 
waves  outlined,  are  issued  from  all  the  larger  stations 
ttiroughout  the  country.  Their  appreciation  may  best 
be  understood  from  the  remarks  of  a  captain  of  a 
Pacific  mail  steamship,  who  said :  '  I  would  as  soon 
leave  port  without  my  clothing  as  without  my  weather 
map.* 

•*  On  the  approach  of  the  great  West  Indian  cy- 
clone which  swept  northward  along  the  Atlantic 
Co^  on  February  12  and  18, 1894,  special  warnings 
were  scattered  far  and  wide ;  the  press  associations 
and  daUy  newspapers  heralded  the  news  so  thor- 
oughly that  for  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  the 
shipping  interests  along  .the  coast  from  Florida  to 
Maine  were  actively  seeking  a  harbor  of  refuge,  and 
far  the  first  time  on  record  not  a  vessel,  not  even  the 


ocean  liners,  left  port,  so  thoroughly  was  confidence 
placed  in  the  warnings. 

"  During  the  storm  of  September  27-80, 1894,  there 
were  held  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  not 
lees  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  classes, 
from  fishing  smacks  to  the  large  ocean  liners.  But 
two  made  any  attempt  to  leave  port  after  the  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  storm  was  given.  When  they 
reached  Sandy  Hook,  one  found  she  could  not  with- 
stand the  gale  and  returned  to  Sandy  Hook  bay  ;  the 
other,  unfortunately,  was  in  charge  of  a  foolhardy 
commander,  willing  to  risk  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
and  take  all  chances  on  the  foundering  of  his  vessel. 
He  proceeded  on  Ms  course  only  to  suffer  great  dam- 
age. The  decks  of  his  vessel  were  swept,  the  main- 
mast was  carried  away,  the  second  mate  and  one  sea- 
man washed  overboard  and  lost,  and  the  vessel  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  five  d&ys  over  due,  in  a  most 
crippled  condition,  while  the  vessels  remaining  in 
port  in  safety  until  after  the  storm  put  out  to  sea  two 
days  late,  but  had  the  assurance  of  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable passage.  The  filing  of  vessels  out  of  port  after 
the  storm  was  an  unusual  and  beautiful  sight,  which 
was  commented  ui)on  in  the  daily  press. 

**  The  railroad  companies  of  the  country  are  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  approach  of  heavy  snowstorms, 
sleet  and  cold  and  warm  waves.  These  conditions 
especially  apply  in  their  cases.  If  warning  of  heavy 
snow  is  given  four  or  six  hours  in  advance,  they  are 
enabled  to  get  out  and  hold  in  readiness  their  snow- 
plows  and  crews ;  heavy  trains  are  divided— espe- 
cially soft  coal  trains,  the  coal  absorbing  an  unusual 
amount  of  moisture  and  increasing  the  weight ;  shoots 
and  switches  are  looked  after  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing  and  being  blocked  with  snow ;  perishablo 
freight  is  run  under  cover  or  hastened  to  its  destina- 
tion or  held  over  ;  in  fact,  the  advantages  which  the 
railroads  enjoy  by  advance  warnings  are  too  numer- 
ous to  recite. 

**  Year  by  year,  through  the  agency  of  the  press 
and  the  various  masrazines,  the  general  public  have 
become  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  work.  The  daily  observations  showing 
weather  conditions  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
form  the  basis  of  important  evidence  in  many  cases 
tried  before  the  higher  courts  of  the  country.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in  a  case 
on  appeal  that  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
are  comi)et€nt  evidence  when  produced  in  court  or 
testified  to  by  the  observer  in  charge  of  rect:>rds. 

**  To  further  enhance  the  value  of  general  warn- 
ings, one  of  the  largest  railroads  of  this  country  has 
in  contemplation  a  system  whereby  it  intends  to  co- 
ox)erate  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  by 
having  daily  observations  taken  all  along  the  line  of 
its  road.  The  utility  of  such  a  course  has  been 
pointed  out  by  myself.  In  such  a  case  the  expense 
would  be  merely  nominal  in  comparison  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  ;  for  then  the  general  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  supplemented  by  the  local  observa- 
tions, would  enable  the  road  to  determine  the  ad- 
vance of  all  atmospheric  changes  and  keep  track  of 
the  movement  and  passage  of  storms  hour  by  hour ; 
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there  would  be  fewer  accidents  through  carelessness 
of  engineers,  for  the  accurate  reports  of  wind 
velocity  and  pressure  along  the  road  would  deprive 
such  engineers  of  some  of  the  false  excuses  which 
they  now  put  forward.  It  could  be  readily  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  a  train  destined  for  a  certain 
point  with  i)eri8hable  freight  could  accomplish  the 
journey  before  being  overtaken  by  the  cold  or  storm, 
and  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  start  trains  out  on 
the  approach  of  a  storm.  The  road^s  entire  system 
would  be  under  complete  control,  and  its  managers 
would  know  just  what  to  do  and  when  to  act  in 
order  to  successfully  combat  the  elements." 

Sergeant  Dunn  expects  to  see  before  many  years 
every  railroad  taking  systematic  observations,  and 
co-operating  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
in  this  valuable  work.  It  needs  but  a  test,  he  says, 
to  make*  it  a  prominent  feature  of  railroading. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  DEBTS. 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  COLBURN  contributes  to 
the  AnncUs  of  the  American  Academy ^  for 
March,  a  timely  paper  on  the  maturing  **  Pacific 
Railway  Debts.'*  ^On  January  16  last  there  matured 
the  first  installment  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  for  the  first  piece  of  road  built  and 
accepted  under  the  act,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
the  other  installments  fall  due,  amounting  in  all  to 
over  $64,500,000.  But  if  there  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  arrearages  of  interest  also  advanced  and 
only  in  part  reimbursed  by  transportation  services  or 
provided  for  by  sinking  fund  accumulations,  the  total 
amount  may  be  estimated  at  $70,000,000  for  Central 
Pacific,  and  $55,000,000  for  the  Union,  or  $125,000,000 
in  all. 

Says  Mr.  Colbum  :  "  The  legal  status  of  this  debt 
is  that  of  a  book  account,  the  security  for  which  is, 
or  rather  was,  a  statutory  lien  on  the  aided  portions 
of  the  road  and  the  corresponding  equipment.  Even 
if  recourse  to  foreclosure  could  fairly  be  claimed,  or 
were  sustained  by  the  higher  courts,  it  can  readily  be 
shown  to  be  a  barren  remedy.  As  a  punishment 
aimed  at  transgressors  it  would  miss  the  mark  and 
injure  only  innocent  third  parties  who  are  already 
sufficiently  victims.  Except  for  the  decorum  and  its 
terror  to  underlying  claims,  the  second  mortgage 
theory  might  as  well  be  abandoned  and  all  thought  of 
proceeding  on  that  line.  Of  the  three  courses  open  to 
Congress,  but  one  has  any  serious  claim  to  attention. 
These  three  courses  are  : 

**  1.  Relinq^uishment  of  the  debt,  except  as  repaid 
by  current  services. 

'*  2.  Attempted  foreclosure  and  possession,  followed 
by  transfer  to  new  owners  or  lessees,  or  by  operation 
for  Government  account. 

'*  3.  Extension  of  the  debt  at  such  rate  of  interest 
as  the  earnings  will  justify  after  providintr  for  neces- 
sary prior  fixe<l  charges." 

After  showing  the  practical  impossibility  of  adopt- 
ing either  of  the  first  two  plans  he  takes  up  the  third. 

'*  The  Government  would  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  the 
third  remedy.     Compulsoi-y  or  pursuing  legislation 


is  at  best  futile ;  the  sovereign  authority  cannot  be 
resorted  to  except  as  an  extraordinary  or  war  power ; 
assignment  of  the  stockholders'  rights  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable, because  it  is  but  a  first  step  in  an  untried 
policy  looking  far  beyond  the  recovery  of  the  debts. 
There  remains  the  alternative  of  mutuied  accommoda- 
tion. Valuable  as  are  these  lines  of  railway,  with 
their  affiliated  connections,  in  the  hands  of  their  own- 
ers, the  co-operation  of  stockholders  is  necessary  to 
meet  these  onerous  claims.  The  margin  between  sol- 
vency and  insolvency  is  too  narrow  to  tolerate  clashing 
or  forcible  measures.  The  nation  being  a  large  customer 
of  the  roads  is  enabled  to  get  some  current  return  upon 
its  outlay,  the  equivalent  of  a  low  rate  of  interest 
By  simply  withholding  the  compensation  for  trans- 
port, it  gets,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  a  rate 
of  1 J^  per  cent,  on  the  new  debt  (or  3  per  cent,  on  the 
old) ;  or  taking  the  corporations  separately,  about  2 
per  cent,  from  the  eastern  and  1  per  cent,  from  the 
western,  the  disparity  being  caused  by  the  double 
volume  of  public  service  accruing  to  the  Union  Com- 
pany. An  insurrection,  or  foreign  war,  might  carry 
the  yield  much  higher.  In  view  of  the  equitable  con- 
siderations above  named,  and  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  amounts  demanded,  and  time  granted,  the  pay- 
ments must  be  a  tax  upon  the  local  traffic,  is  not  this 
enough  and  a  fair  basis  for  commutation  of  interest? 
**  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  while  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  not  long  ago, 
stated  to  a  committee  of  Congress  that  he  expected 
to  repay  the  Government  advances  at  maturity.  He 
probably  did  not  refer  to  the  arrears  of  interest,  but 
to  the  principal  only.  In  less  than  two  years  his 
company  was  pledging  all  its  treasury  assets  (a  hun- 
dred millions  face  value)  as  security  for  a  loan  of 
twenty  millions  to  meet  floating  debt,  and  soon  after- 
ward passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers  as  a  bad  in- 
solvent. In  finance  the  optimist,  however  delightful 
as  a  man,  is  a  great  danger  to  himself  and  especially 
to  his  friends — witness  the  examples  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
theBariogs  abroad,  and  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  Henry 
Villard  and  otliers  at  home.  The  mistake  arose  in 
overestimating  the^e  treasury  assets,  stocks  and  bonds 
on  tributary  hues. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION. 

•*How  about  the  repayment  of  the  principal? 
Some  inducement  should  be  provided  for  its  early 
liquidation.  The  majority  of  a  fraction  of  the  sub- 
sidy bonds  does  not  alter  the  moral,  nor  seriously  the 
legal  status  of  the  parties  It  is  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tion to  help  the  credit  of  its  debtor  where  its  own 
claims  are  not  prejudiced  thereby.  It  can  grant  an 
extension  of  time,  a  long  time,  without  sacrifice,  and 
as  it  can  do  nothing  practicable  but  that,  that  should 
be  done  willingly  and  helpfully.  This  extension  need 
not  be  as  great  as  some  of  the  bills  before  Congrea 
provided — viz.,  a  fixed  period  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years,  all  of  which  is  to  be  consumed  in  the  process, 
but  ought  to  be  a  maximum  period  of  a  hundred  years, 
with  an  inducement  to  shorten  the  time.    .    .    . 

**  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  would  be  preferable 
to   have   the  amount  of  new  indebtedness,  wheo 
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asoertained',  cat  up  into  one  hundred  annual  (or  pref- 
erably two  hundred  semi-annual)  installments  of 
the  principal  sum,  one  of  which  shall  become  pay- 
able each  six  months,  together  with  the  interest  on 
all  deferred  payments.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
add  the  whole  interest  at  once  to  the  principal  and 
then  divide  this  into  two  hundred  equal  jmyments ; 
but  this  only  excites  distrust,  and  nearly  the  same 
uniformity  of  requirements  can  be  reached  by  a 
^Traded  rate  of  interest,  commencing  at  \%  per 
cent,  for  the  first  ten  years,  with  a  gradual  in- 
crease toward  6  per  cent,  for  the  last  decennium, 
with  a  proviso  that  in  the  event  of  unlooked-for 
prosperity  the  remainder  may  be  canceled  at  any 
time  at  the  then  prevailing  rate.  *  This  would  create  a 
powerful  inducement  to  extinguish  the  Gh>vemm6nt 
claim  at  the  earliest  rather  than  the  latest  date.  .  .  . 
•*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  much-needed 
section  or  twot  in  amendment  of  the  pending  bills 
which  should  secure  these  salutary  ends:  1,  To 
enhance  the  borrowing  power  of  the  debtors;  2,  to 
provide  for  an  anticipation  of  the  subsidy  debt  in 
advance  of  the  prior  liens ;  8,  to  promote  a  con- 
solidation, and  at  the  same  time  dispense  with  the 
cumbersome  supervision  of  directors,  bureau  and 
commission ;  4,  to  shield  the  local  traffic  from  undue 
oppression  ;  5,  to  encourage  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain great  permanent  structures,  and  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  superior  roadway;  6,  to  prohibit 
payment  of  dividends  by  lessor  or  lessee  companies 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  -ger  annum,  so  long  as 
one-half  of  the  obligations  delivered  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  interest  accrued  thereon, 
remain  unredeemed." 

WHY  OHIO  IS  CALLED  THE  "BUCKEYE"  STATE. 

MB.  EDGAR  B.  KINHEAD,  of  the  Columbus 
bar,  contributes  to  The  Chreen  Bag  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  the  sobriquet  **  Buck- 
eye **  as  applied  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

*'  It  is  recorded  in  history  that  the  opening  of  the 
first  court  at  Marietta  was  an  event  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  attended  with  display  and  ceremony.  It 
was  on  the  second  day  of  September,  1788,  when  the 
vicinity  of  the  little  pioneer  settlement  was  a  barren 
wilderness,  and  Indians  were  plentif  uL  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  sufficient  cleared  space  to 
hold  a  procession,  the  sturdy  and  proud  old  settlers 
did  not  propose  to  be  thwarted  in  their  purpose. 
They  cut  a  path  through  the  forest  to  Campus  Martins 
Hall,  where  the  court  was  held,  through  which  the 
procession  of  proud  settlers  marched.  It  consisted  of 
the  high  sheriff  with  drawn  sword,  citizens,  members 
of  the  bar,  supreme  judges  and  common  pleas  judges. 
The  Indians  were  interested  spectators  of  this  wonder- 
ful incident,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  high  sheriff  with  his  drawn  sword 
that  they  called  him  *  Hetuck,*  meaning  in  their  lan- 
gUAgfi  the  eye  of  a  buck,  which  was  reversed,  calling 
it  'Buckeye.'" 


NOTES  ON  JAPANESE  MILITARY  AND  HOME 
LIFE. 

ANEW  Japanese  monthly,  the  Sun^  announcing 
itself  as  **  the  largest  magazine  ever  published 
in  Japan,"  has  just  appeared  from  the  Hakubunkwan 
press,  Tokyo.  The  current  number  contains  over 
two  hundred  pages  of  articles,  written  by  specialists, 
on  subjects  of  living  interest  in  the  fields  of  politics, 
economics,  science,  literature  and  art.  This  new 
periodical  recommends  itself  to  the  English-reading 
public  on  account  of  the  department  in  English, 
which  deals  especially  with  the  military  and  political 
life  of  the  Japanese.  The  following  quotations  are 
from  this  department  in  the  February  number : 

The  Japanese  Troops  in  Winter  Quarters. 

A  letter  contributed  by  a  soldier  quartered  near 
Chinchow  affords  an  idea  of  the  hardships  the 
Japanese  soldiers  have  tmdergone  during  the  winter 
campaign. 

'*  We  are  now  stationed  at  a  place  (we  have  to 
withhold  its  name  for  the  present)  between  New- 
chang  and  Chinchow.  The  climate  in  this  region  has 
been  so  intensely  severe  that  the  thermometer  some- 
times registers  12  degrees  below  zero,  causing  thereby 
all  streams  and  rivers  to  freeze  to  their  very  bottom. 
All  water  being  frozen,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
use  warm  water  for  everything.  We  at  first  appre- 
hended a  lack  of  fuel,  but  by  pulling  down  unoccu- 
pied buildings  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  fuel  to  last 
at  least  a  month  or  two  yet.  Exposed  to  such  freez- 
ing weather,  the  sufferings  of  our  sentinels  surpass 
description.  Because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  sui>ply  of 
stockings  we  have  to  attend  to  our  duties  barefooted. 
At  midnight,  say  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the 
thermometer  often  falls  to  20  degrees  below  zero. 
There  hius  been  a  snowfall  only  once  since  we  came 
here,  but  the  biting  wind  is  almost  unbearable,  young 
and  vigorous  as  we  are.  All  the  fuel  we  have  is  com 
husks.  The  supply  of  beef,  pork  and  chickens  is 
about  exhausted.  The  daily  unchangeable  menu 
is  :  '<  Breakfast, — ^Bice,  pickled  vegetables,  onions, 
pickled  plums.  Dinner, — ^Bice,  corned  beef,  pickled 
vegetables,  onions.  Supper,— Bice,  boiled  tofu,  sliced 
seaweed,  onions.  We  are  still  wearing  the  same 
clothes  we  put  on  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from 
Japan,  which  have  been  soiled  much  to  our  discom- 
fort. But  as  we  were  provided  with  blankets  we 
expected  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep  from  night  to  night. 
Such  luxuries  as  tea  and  cakes  are  beyond  our  reach, 
but  we  enjoy  the  occasional  refreshment  of  hot  water 
and  parched  beans,  which  are  by  no  means  whole- 
some. From  time  to  time  we  have  been  treated  to 
sake  and  cigarettes  by  the  Commissariat  Department. 
At  Chinchow  these  *  dainties '  are  easily  procurable, 
but  in  this  isolated  place  we  have  to  put  up  with  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences  and  privations.  We  are  using 
empty  cans  as  kettles,  dried  shells  of  the  hyotan 
[gourd]  as  ladles,  and  daikon  [a  kind  of  radish]  of  over 
an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  we  insert  a  wick  made 
of  threads  soaked  in  grease,  as  candles.    The  beds 
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killed  in  the  act  of  kow-towijig.  Their  stiffened 
bodies  still  stooped  in  death.  The  smile  of  welcome 
yet  lingered  on  their  pallid  faces.  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Renter's  Agency,  who  was  captnred  when  the  town 
was  taken,  was  instrumental  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  persuading  them  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  merciful 
treatment  of  unarmed  people  by  the  Japanese.  But 
the  cutting  and  carving  craze  had  seized  the  troops 
and  no  mercy  was  shown.  Not  only  the  soldiers,  but 
the  armed  coolies  took  a  share  in  the  bloody  work. 
These  gentlemen  were  all  of  the  famous  Samuri  sect 
and  practically  the  Bashi  Bazouks  of  the  army.  The 
order  of  the  Mikado  that  the  Samuri,  or  two-handed 
sword  men,  were  not  to  serve  in  the  army  for  fear  of 
excesses  had  been  evaded  by  these  gentlemen  enlist- 
ing as  coolies.  With  every  baggage  train  one  met 
Samuri  dressed  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  coolie,  but 
with  their  long  katangs  slung  across  their  shoulders, 
carefully  swathed  in  rags  to  protect  the  lacquer  scab- 
bard and  to  keep  the  precious  blade  free  from  dust 
and  rust,  pretending  to  assist  their  lower  grade 
brethren  in  pushing  a  cart  along.  If  these  gentle- 
men could  not,  for  the  moment,  whet  their  well- 
tempered  steel  in  the  blood  of  a  Chinaman,  they 
would  try  their  ancient  blades  on  the  pigs  or  dogs 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  piteous  sight,  in  passing 
through  the  Manchu  villages,  to  see  a  number  of 
badly  wounded  pigs,  some  with  their  heads  nearly 
severed,  but  still  with  sufficient  life  within  them  to 
drag  themselves  along.  Any  Chinaman  seen  in  the 
town  seemed  to  be  fair  game  for  soldier  or  coolie." 


HAS  THE  MISSING  LINK  BEEN  FOUND  ? 

ONE  Eugene  Dubois,  a  surgeon  in  the  Dutch 
army  stationed  in  Java,  has  dng  up  a  fossil 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  **  missing  link."  Dr.  Du- 
bois describes  his  find  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages, 
published  in  Bavaria. 

**  This  noteworthy  essay,"  says  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton 
in  Science y  **  contains  the  detailed  description  of  three 
fragments  of  three  skeletons  which  have  been  found 
in  the  early  pleistocene  strata  of  Java,  and  which  in- 
troduce to  us  a  new  species,  which  is  also  a  new 
genus  and  a  new  family,  of  the  order  of  primates, 
placed  between  the  Simiidce  and  Hominidce— in  other 
words,  apparently  supplying  the  *  missing  link '  be- 
tween man  and  the  higher  ai)es. which  has  so  long 
and  so  anxiously  been  awaited. 

**  The  material  is  sufficient  for  a  close  osteological 
comparison.  The  cubical  capacity  of  the  skull  is 
about  two-thirds  that  of  the  human  average.  It  is 
distinctly  dolichocephalic — about  70" — and  its  norma 
vMicalis  astonishingly  like  that  of  the  famous  Nean- 
derthal skull.  The  dental  apparatus  is  still  of  the 
aimian  type,  but  less  markedly  so  than  in  other  apes. 
The  femora  are  singularly  human.  They  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  this  creature  walked  constantly  on 
two  legs,  and  when  erect  was  quite  equal  in  height  to 
the  average  human  male.  Of  the  various  differences 
which  separate  it  from  the  highest  apes  and  the  lowest 


men,  it  may  be  said  that  they  bring  it  closer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former." 

The  American  Antiquarian  reprints  theee  com- 
ments of  Dr.  Brinton,  and  adds  that  **  the  discovery 
has  an  interesting  bearing  ui)on  the  original  birth- 
place of  the  human  race.  The  author  believes  that 
the  steps  in  the  immediate  genealogy  of  our  species, 
as  shown  by  the  find,  ind^c^te  the  southern  aspects  of 
the  great  Himalayan  chain  as  the  region  in  which  our 
race  first  came  into  being.  This  accords  with  the 
traditional  view  that  Asia  is  the  cradle  of  mankind, 
and  by  no  means  contradicts  the  Biblical  story.  Still 
it  is  placing  a  good  deal  of  independence  on  a  few 
bones  when  it  is  stated  that  *  the  missing  link'  has 
been  discovered." 


THE  DEVIL'S  DUE. 

IN  the  New  World,  Mr.  Carroll  Everett,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  has  evidently  made  a  special 
study  of  devil  lore,  writes  a  scholarly  article  upon  the 
evil  spirit  as  conceived  and  pictured  by  different 
races  of  men  from  the  earliest  days.  He  has  even  dis- 
covered that  our  old  arch-enemy  possesses  at  least 
one  virtue — that  of  fidelity. 

Mr.  Everett  says  :  **  So  far  as  my  memory  goes, 
the  devil  could  always  be  trusted  to  keep  a  bargain. 
This  was  true  of  Ahriman,  who  held  fast  to  an  agree- 
ment that  he  made  with  Ormuzd  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  between  them,  though  it  led  to  his  defeat. 
In  all  the  stories  that  I  recall  in  which  a  pact  was 
made  with  the  devil,  it  was  not  he  who  tried  to  squirm 
out  of  it.  We  all  remember  the  many  questionable 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  had 
sold  themselves,  or  others,  to  him  to  escape  making 
the  delivery  by  some  technical  subterfuge,  even  after 
they  had  received  the  price.  In  all  these  transactions 
it  has  not  been  the  devil  that  has  appeared  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  the 
various  narratives,  if  the  devil  makes  a  promise  he 
always  keeps  it,  even  to  his  own  loss.  The  serpent  in 
the  Garden  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the  devil,  but 
he  was  performing  the  part  of  one,  and  may  illustrate, 
at  least,  this  trait  of  the  devilish  nature.  By  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  men  did  become  as  gods  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  concerned : 
and  this  is  all  that  was  promised.  We  have,  indeed, 
high  authority  for  tne  saying  that  the  devil  is  *  a  liar 
and  the  father  thereof.*  What  I  have  claimed  may 
be  true  without  practically  contradicting  this  state- 
ment. The  devil  could  change  the  truth  into  a  lie. 
His  words  could  have  the  effect  of  falsehood,  and  still 
remain,  so  far  as  the  letter  was  concerned,  true.  The 
fruit  that  he  promised  might  prove  to  be  *  apples  of 
GomoiTah,*  but  it  would  certainly  be  delivered.  The 
same  is  more  largely  true  than  moralists  are  some- 
times willing  to  grant  of  the  wages  offered  by  sin.  of 
which  the  devil  is  the  personification.  Jesus  said  of 
hypocrites,  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have  received 
their  reward.'" 

Mr.  Everett  also  asserts  that  the  devil  has  been  a 
potent  element  in  the  moral  development   of  1^ 
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world  :  **  We  can  hardly  realize  how  the  abstraction 
and  personification  of  evil  has  tended  to  produce  a 
profound  recognition  of  sin.  When  the  devil  has  not 
been  known,  men  have  been  in  a  state  of  comparative 
innocence ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  done  wrong  they 
have  been  like  disobedient  children.  When  the  devil 
is  recognized  as  a  hostile  force  over  against  the  power 
of  the  good,  what  was  before  simply  disobedience 
has  become  the  act  of  a  traitor. 

"  Furthermore,  sins  in  general  are  simply  concrete. 
They  are  the  yielding  to  this  passion,  the  failing  to 
3rield  to  that  impulse.  So  soon  as  their  common  ele- 
ment of  sinfulness  is  abstracted,  is  put  over  against 
the  separate  acts  and  embodied  in  a  real  person,  then 
the  idea  of  sin,  as  such,  is  aroused  as  it  could  not  be 
under  other  circumstances.  See,  for  example,  how 
different  our  thought  of  the  world  is  since  we  have 
reached  the  idea  of  matter  which  is  become  me- 
chanical as  it  never  was  before.  Spirit  being  rec- 
ognized as  the  element  of  life,  we  speak  of  matter  as 
dead.  As  the  abstraction  of  matter  brings  to  con- 
sciousness the  material  aspect  of  the  world,  so  the 
abstraction  of  sin,  in  the  form  of  the  devil,  brings  to 
oonsciousnees  the  sinfulness  of  the  world. 

"  The  influence  of  the  devil  in  the  development  of 
man  may  be  illustrated  from  another  point  of  view. 
In  the  struggle  with  sin  there  is  a  certain  help  in 
having  power  of  sin  set  over  against  the  spirit.  To 
have  an  enemy  to  deal  with  gives  point  to  the  struggle 
and  definiteness  to  the  blow.  While  sometimes  the 
indolent  soul  has  been  glad  to  throw  off  its  responsi- 
bility for  evil  and  put  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  adver- 
sary of  souls,  the  struggles  of  many  another  against 
sin  have  been  helped  by  having  a  real  and  concrete 
foe  to  deal  with.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  Luther 
had  flung  bis  inkstand  at  the  devil,  though  the  wall 
was  stained,  his  soul  was  the  cleaner. 

"  '  The  evil  one  is  gone,'  said  Mephistopheles,  *  but 
the  evil  ones  remain.'  Well  will  it  be  for  the  men 
and  women  of  a  more  enlightened  age  if  they  fight 
the  battle  of  righteousness  with  anything  of  the  vigor 
which  their  forefathers  showed  in  their  warfare  with 
the  devil." 


There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Strand 
Magazine  by  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  under  the  heading 
Curiosities  of  Modem  Photography.  It  is  chiefly 
based  on  the  use  made  by  Dr.  Jeserich,  of  Berlin,  of 
the  photograph  as  a  means  of  detection  in  criminal 
cases.  Some  extraordinary  stories  are  told  as  to  the 
evidence  which  the  camera  has  been  able  to  afford  as 
to  the  guilt  of  murderers  by  the  photographing  of 
htmian  hair  and  human  blood.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs which  are  reproduced  in  this  article  there 
is  one  representing  the  letter  R,  which  was  photo- 
graphed in  the  eye  of  a  dead  beetle.  The  eye  was 
placed  in  glycerine  on  the  slide  of  a  microscope,  and 
the  microscope  was  then  directed  toward  a  pane  of 
the  window  on  which  the  letter  R  was  pasted.  In 
the  photograph  the  window  and  the  letter  R  were 
plainly  seen,  while  a  church  is  seen  outside. 


THE  HUGEST  CATACLYSM  SINCE  THE  DELUGE. 

IN  the  April  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  J.  T.  V^  (Jestel 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  fearful  catastrophe 
which  in  May,  1898,  overtook  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  brought  to  a  horrible  death  no  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people.  This  writer  is 
probably  the  only  eye-witness  who  has  described  the 
great  eruption  of  the  Krakatoa  volcano  and  the  tidal 
wave  that  followed  it.  All  through  the  summer  of 
that  year  these  islands  had  been  shaken  by  powerful 
earthquakes  and  the  volcano  had  been  spouting 
forth  fire  and  ^moke  and  pumice  stone.  People  had 
almost  become  used  to  the  sensation,  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  monster  to  be  appeased  when  the  sub- 
terranean fires  should  have  burned  themselves  out. 

AN  ILL-FATED  CITY. 

**  In  the  mean  time,''  says  Mr.  Van  G^tel,  "  I  had 
taken  up  my  residence  in  the  city  of  An  jer,  on  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  west  of  Batavia.  It  had,  with  its 
surroundings  from  Merak  Point  to  Podjen^^aro, 
about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  I  lived  in  a  villa, 
a  mile  back  of  the  city,  up  the  mountain  slope.  The 
city  lay  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  houses,  of 
brick  and  bamboo,  being  nearly  all  one  story  high. 
Along  the  coast,  at  each  side  of  the  city,  clustered 
groups  of  fishermen's  huts  and  their  fishing  boats  by 
the  score  lay  at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  shore. 
Over  the  low  roofs  of  the  city  I  could  see  far  out  over 
the  strait  to  where  the  Krakatoa  monster,  thirty 
miles  away,  was  belching  out  his  awful  and  never- 
ending  eruption. 

"  It  was  Sunday  morning.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
veranda  of  my  house  smoking  a  dgar  and  taking  my 
morning  cup  of  tea.  The  scene  was  a  perfect  one. 
Across  the  roofs  of  the  native  houses  I  could  see  the 
fishing  smacks  lying  in  the  bay  at  anchor,  the  fisher- 
men themselves  being  on  shore  at  rest,  as  they  did 
not  work  on  that  day.  The  birds  were  singing  in  the 
grove  at  my  back,  and  a  moment  before  I  had  heard 
one  of  the  servants  moving  around  in  the  cottage.  As 
my  gaze  rested  on  the  masts  of  the  little  boats,  of  which 
there  were  several  score  in  sight,  I  became  suddenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  all  moving  in  one 
direction.  In  an  instant,  to  my  intense  surprise,  they 
all  disappeared. 

THE  SEA  YAWNS  OPEN. 

"  I  ran  out  of  the  house,  back,  up  higher,  to  where  I 
could  command  a  better  view,  and  looked  out  far 
into  sea.  Instantly  a  great  glare  of  fire  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  water  caught  my  eyes,  and  all  the  way 
across  the  bay  and  the  strait,  and  in  a  straight  line  of 
flame  to  the  very  island  of  Krakatoa  itself,  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  seemed  to  have  cracked  open  so  that  the 
subterranean  fires  were  belching  forth.  On  either 
side  of  this  wall  of  flames,  down  into  this  subaqueous 
chasm,  the  waters  of  the  strait  were  pouring  with  a 
tremendous  hissing  sound,  which  seemed  at  every 
moment  as  if  the  flames  would  be  extinguished ;  but 
they  were  not.  There  were  twin  cataracts,  and  be- 
tween the  two  cataracts  rose  a  great  crackling  wall 
of  fire  hemmed  in  by  clouds  of  steam  of  the  same 
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cottony  appearance  which  I  have  spoken  of  befroe. 
It  was  ip  this  abyss  that  the  fishing  boats  were  dis- 
appearing even  as  I  looked,  whirling  down  the  hiss- 
ing precipice,  the  roar  of  which  was  already  calling 
out  excited  crowds  in  the  city  of  Anjer  at  my  feet. 

"  The  sight  was  such  an  extraordinary  one  that  it 
took  away  the  power  of  reason,  and  without  attempt- 
ing in  any  way  to  explain  to  myself  what  it  was,  I 
turned  and  beckoned  to  some  one,  ai^  human  being, 
to  h.  servant  we  will  say,  to  come  and  see  it.  Then  in 
a  moment,  while  my  eyes  were  turned,  came  an  im- 
mense deafening  explosion  which  w^  greater  than 
any  we  had  heard  as  yet  proceeding  from  Krakatoa. 
It  stunned  me,  and  it  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
realized  that  when  once  more  I  turned  my  eyes  toward 
the  bay  I  could  see  nothing.  Darkness  had  instantly 
shrouded  the  world.  Through  this  darkness,  which 
was  punctuated  by  distant  cries  and  groans,  the  fall- 
ing of  heavy  bodies  and  the  creaking  disruption  of 
masses  of  brick  and  timber,  most  of  all,  the  roaring 
a|id  crashing  of  breakers  on  the  ocean,  were  audible. 
The  city  of  Anjer,  with  all  its  sixty  thousand  people 
in  and  about  it,  had  been  blotted  out,  and  if  any  liv- 
ing being  save  myself  remained,  I  did  not  find  it  out 
then.  One  of  those  deafening  explosions  followed 
another  as  some  new  submerged  area  was  suddenly 
heaved  up  by  the  volcanic  fire  below  and  the  sea 
admitted  to  the  hollow  depths  where  that  fire  had 
raged  in  vain  for  centuries. 

THE  COAST  LINE  CHANGED. 

'*  The  awful  surge  of  the  maddened  ocean  as  it 
rushed  landward  terrified  me.  I  feared  I  would  be 
ingulfed.  MechanicaUy  I  ran  back  up  the  mountain 
side.  My  subsequent  observations  convinced  me  that 
at  the  first  explosion  the  ocean  had  burst  a  new 
crater  under  Krakatoa.  At  the  second  explosion,  the 
big  island,  Dwers-in-de-Weg,  had  been  split  in  two, 
so  that  a  great  strait  separated  what  were  the  two 
halves.  The  island  of  Legundi,  northwest  of  Kra- 
katoa, disappeared  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  west 
coast  of  Java,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  was 
wrenched  loose.  Many  new  islands  were  formed  in 
that  throe,  which  afterward  disappeared.  A  map 
which  I  made  not  long  afterward  shows  the  change 
of  the  config^uration  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

*'  I  waded  on  inland  in  a  dazed  condition,  which 
seemed  to  last  for  hours.  The  high  road  from  Anjer 
to  the  city  of  Serang  was  white  and  smooth  and  easy 
to  follow,  and  I  felt  my  way  along  it  in  the  darkness. 
Soon  after  I  began  this  singular  journey,  I  met  the 
native  postman  coming  down  the  mountain  toward 
Anjer  with  his  two-wheeled  mail-cart.  This  carrier's 
vehicle  was  an  iron  box  on  an  axle,  running  on  two 
wheels,  pulled  by  four  i)onies.  I  told  the  man  what 
had  happened,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  turn  back,  but 
he  would  not.  I  reached  the  city  of  Serang  about 
four  or  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  after  having  made 
one  stop  at  a  house  on  the  way. 

*<  This  residence  loomed  up  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
offering  me,  apparently,  a  welcome  refuge.  I  rushed 
in,  thinking  to  find  a  relief  from  the  intense  heat 


under  the  shelter  of  its  roof,  but  through  the  tiks  of 
the  flooring  little  blue  flames  were  flickering  as  I 
entered,  and  the  house  itself  seemed  like  a  furnace. 
The  subterranean  fires  were  at  work  even  there,  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Under  the  mass  of  flooring 
or  masonry,  I  could  not  distinguish  which,  I  saw  the 
body  of  a  woman  in  native  garments.  I  rushed  out 
horrified  from  this  burning  tomb.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence, I  learned  afterward,  of  Controller  Frankel, 
an  officer  of  the  Government  ranking  immediately 
after  the  (Governor  himself. 

**  I  staggered  blindly  on  my  way.  When  I  reached 
Serang  I  was  taken  into  the  garrison  and  nursed  for 
two  days.  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  lunatic  I  started 
up  in  my  sleep  a  half-dozen  times  in  the  first  night, 
uttering  cries  of  terror.  I  was  soothed  by  drugs,  and 
enabled  on  the  third  day  to  go  to  Batavla.  Even 
then  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  not  known  in 
Serang.  At  Batavia  I  took  the  steamer  for  Singa- 
pore." 

TWO  ETERNAL  TYPES  IN  FICTION. 

MR.  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE  writes  in  the  Forum 
on  **  The  Two  Eternal  Types  in  Fiction,"  liie 
hero  and  the  adventurer.  His  article,  though  evidently 
not  written  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Boyesen*s,  in  the  pre- 
vious number  on  *'  The  Ghreat  Realists  and  the  Empty 
Story  Tellers,**  is,  nevertheless,  an  answer,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  showing  that  the  novel  of  romance  and 
adventure  has  not  lived  to  stir  men*s  souls  these  thou- 
sands of  years  now,  or  ever,  to  be  cast  aside  for  some- 
thing new.  It  is  not  dependent  for  life  upon  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  field  of  literature  of  other  forms  of 
fiction,  but  finds  its  reason  for  existence  in  the  love 
for  conquest  and  adventure  which  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  heart.  Between  the  lines  Mr.  Mabie  lets 
it  be  seen  that  he  has  but  little  patience  with  critics 
who  cannot  recognize  the  good  in  all  forms  of  fiction, 
whether  realistic,  romantic,  or  what  else. 

**  11  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  about  the  re- 
appearance of  the  old-time  story  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture, it  has  certainly  been  set  at  rest  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  For,  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  language,  the  most  obvious  phenomenon 
in  recent  literature  has  been  the  advent,  in  rapid 
succession,  of  a  group  of  writers  whose  special  char- 
acteristic is  the  treatment  of  life  from  the  romantic, 
picturesque  and  adventurous  sides. 

THE  NEW  QR0T7P  OP  ROSiAMTICISTS. 

"  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Weyman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr,  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Quiller  Couch,  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Hr. 
Zangwill  have  secured  wide  reading  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  Miss  Jane  Barlow  and  Mrs.  Kate  Tynan 
Hinkson  may  serve  as  representatives  of  a  new  gronp 
of  Irish  writers  of  similar  tendencies ;  Mr.  Stevenscm, 
Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Blackmoie 
were  already  in  the  field ;  while  Mr.  Crawford  is  dis- 
tinctly the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  day  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  rapidity  of  the  rise  into  popular  favor 
of  this  new  generation  of  writers  of  fiction,  and  the 
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zest  ^ith  which  their  multiplying  volumes  are  being 
read,  show  clearly  enough  that  the  craving  for  this 
Mnd  of  fiction  was  keen  and  widespread,  and  hint  at 
the  vital  relation  between  the  unexpressed  desire  of 
the  reader  and  the  activity  of  the  writer.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  certain  deep  instincts  are  reasserting  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  reappearance 
of  the  novel  of  romance  and  adventure  has  the  justi- 
fication, not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  a  healthful  crav- 
ing of  human  nature  behind  it.  For  this  widespread 
popularity  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  oId>fash- 
ioned  novel  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  accident,  nor 
can  the  advent  of  a  large  group  of  writers  of  this 
novel  be  a  matter  of  chance.  Popular  taste,  it  is 
true,  often  appears  to  be  capricious,  and  art  often 
takes  unexpected  directions  ;  but  the  caprice  and  un- 
expectedness arise  from  our  ignorance  of  the  capacity 
a^d  needs  of  human  nature.  The  apparent  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  weather  at  sea  is  due  mainly  to  hu- 
man inability  to  watch  the  play  and  interplay  of  the 
elements  over  so  vast  a  surface.  If  the  novel  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure  has  reappeared,  not  sporadic- 
ally here  and  there,  but  in  large  numbers,  and  at  the 
-hands  of  many  writers  of  gift  and  power,  it  has  re- 
appeared in  obedience  to  that  prime  instinct  of  human 
nature  which  sooner  or  later  brings  every  faculty 
into  action  and  makes  contact  with  every  form  of  ex- 
X>erience  imperative. 

THE  FIELD  WILL  BE  DIVIDED. 

**  It  is  easy  to  say  now,  mth  this  new  impulse  iij  • 
the  air,  that  realism  has  had  its  day ;  and  rx\^^ot 
the  realists  have  been  so  aggressive  in  theiQ  assertion 
of  infallibility,  and  so  insolent  in  their,  attitude  to- 
ward novelists  of  the  other  schpols,  that  they  will 
have  no  reason  for  complaint  if  the  curses  they  have 
so  freely  launched  during  the  last  two  decades  return 
to  them.  But  realism  will  always  have  its  day ;  it  is 
as  necessary  to  the  complete  expression  of  human 
nature  and  human  life  as  idealism  and  romanticism, 
and  no  more.    .    .    ." 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  continues  Mr.  Mabie,  that  the 
<•  immense  preponderance  of  the  highest  skill  and  the 
truest  insight  on  the  side  of  the  novel  of  plot,  romance, 
incident  and  adventure  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
reality  and  persistence  of  the  creative  impulse  be- 
hind this  novel.  The  novel  of  realism  will  continue 
to  be  written,  read  and  enjoyed,  but  so  will  the  older 
novel  which  at  one  time  it  was  confidently  declared 
to  have  driven  from  the  field.  Romance,  adventure, 
plot  and  incident  will  not  hold  the  field  entirely  for 
themselves,  but  there  can  hardly  remain  any  ques- 
tion about  their  right  to  remain  in  the  field  and  their 
ability  to  hold  their  own  in  it. 

*'  The  aspirations,  dreams,  devotions  and  sacrifices 
of  men  are  as  real  as  their  response  to  self-interest  or 
their  tendency  to  the  conventional  and  the  common- 
place ;  and  they  are,  in  the  long  run,  a  great  deal 
more  influential.  They  have  wider  play ;  they  are 
more  compelling ;  and  they  are  of  the  very  highest 
significance  because  they  spring  out  of  that  which  is 
deepest  and  most  distinctive  in  human  nature.  A 
host  of  men  never  give  these  higher  impulses,  these 


spiritual  aptitudes  and  possibilities,  full  play  ;  but 
they  are  in  all  m  n,  and  all  men  recognize  them  and 
crave  an  expression  of  them.  Nothing  is  truer,  on 
the  lowest  and  most  practical  plane,  thui  the  old  dec- 
laration that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  they 
sometimes  exist  on  bread  because  nothing  better  is  to 
be  had  for  the  moment ;  but  they  live  only  in  the  full 
and  free  play  of  all  their  activities,  in  the  complete 
expression  not  only  of  what  is  most  pressing  in  inter- 
est and  importance  at  a  given  time,  but  of  that  which 
is  potential  and  possible  at  all  times. 

THE  HERO  AND  THE  WANDERER. 

''  The  novel  of  romance  and  adventure  has  had  a 
long  history,  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded are  recognizable  long  before  they  took  the 
form  of  fiction.  Two  figures  appear  and  reappear  in 
the  mythology  of  every  poetic  people  :  the  hero  and 
the  wanderer ;  the  man  who  achieves  and  the  man 
who  experiences;  the  man  who  masters  life  by 
superiority  of  soul  or  body  and  the  man  who  masters 
it  by  completeness  of  knowledge.  It  is  interesting 
and  pathetic  to  find  how  xmiversally  these  two  figures 
held  the  attention  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  primitive 
men ;  how  infinitely  varied  are  their  tasks,  their 
perils  and  their  vicissitudes.  They  wear  so  many 
guises,  they  bear  so  many  names,  they  travel  so  far 
and  compass  so  much  exi)erience  that  it  isimi)06sible, 
in  any  interpretation  of  mythology,  to.  escape  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  the  dominant  tyges  in  thought 
*of  the  myth-makers.  And  these  earliest  story  makers 
were  not  idle  dreamers,  entertaining  themselves  by 
endless  manufacture  of  imaginary  incidents,  condi- 
tions and  persons.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
observers,  the  students,  the  scientists  of  their  period  ; 
their  endeavor  was  not  to  create  a  fiction  but  to  ex- 
plain the  world  and  themselves. 

**  When  primitive  men  looked  into  their  hearts  and 
their  experience  they  found  their  deepest  hopes,  long- 
ings and  possibilities  bound  up  and  worked  out  in 
two  careers — the  career  of  the  hei'o  and  the  career  of 
the  wanderer. 

TYPES  OP  HUMAN  EXPERIENCE. 

«  These  two  figures  became  the  commanding  types 
of  all  the  nobler  mythologies  because  they  symbolized 
what  was  best,  deepest  and  most  real  in  human 
nature  and  life.  They  represent  the  possible  reach 
and  the  occasional  achievement  of  the  human  soul; 
they  stand  for  that  which  is  potential  as  well  as  for 
that  which  is  actual  in  human  experience.  Few  men 
achieve  or  experience  on  a  great  scale,  but  these  few 
are  typical  and  are,  therefore,  transcendent  in  inter- 
est. The  average  commonplace  man  fills  great  space 
in  contemporary  history,  as  in  the  history  of  all  times, 
and  his  character  and  career  are  well  worth  the  closest 
study  and  the  finest  art  of  the  writer ;  but  the  average 
man,  who  never  ac^hieves  greatly  and  to  whom  no 
striking  or  dramatic  experience  comes,  has  all  the 
possibilities  of  action  and  suffering  in  his  nature  and 
is  profoundly  interested  in  these  more  impressive  as- 
pects of  life.  Truth  to  fact  is  essential  to  all  sound 
art,  but  absolute  veracity  involves  the  whole  truth : 
the  truth  of  the  exceptional  as  well  as  of  the  average 
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experience ;  the  tmth  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of 
observation. 

••  The  hero  and  the  wanderer  are  still  and  always 
will  be  the  great  hnman  types  ;  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  types  which  will  continue  to  dominate  fic- 
tion ;  disappearing  at  times  from  the  stage  which  they 
may  have  occupied  too  exclusively,  but  always  reap- 
pearing in  due  seascm  ;  the  hero  in  the  novel  of  ro- 
mance ;  the  wanderer  in  the  novel  of  adventure. 

**  Achievement  and  adventure,  action  and  experi- 
ence, are  not  only  as  great  a  part  of  human  life  as 
ever,  but  they  cast  as  deep  a  spell  on  the  imagination. 
They  are  real  and  enduring  in  fiction  because  they  are 
real  and  enduring  in  life.  We  shall  always  have  the 
fact  with  us,  and  the  more  clearly  we  see  and  com- 
prehend it  the  sounder  will  be  our  life  and  our  art. 
But  we  shall  always  have  in  ourselves  the  need  of 
what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  *  the  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  fact.'  *' 

DR.   ROBERTSON   NICOLL. 

T£[E  first  number  of  the  Americanized  Bookman 
contains  a  short  character  sketch  by  S.  B. 
Crockett,  the  Scotch  novelist,  of  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  English  editor  of  the  Boohnian.  Dr.  Nicoll 
is  now  everywhere  known  as  the  critic  who,  writing 
over  the  signature  ''Claudius  Clear'' in  the  Briti^ 
Weekly,  was  the  first  to  herald  to  the  world  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Jane  Barlow,  S.  B.  Crockett  and  *'Ian 
Madaren." 

Mr.  Crockett's  own  account  of  how  he  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Nicoll  possesses  special  interest :  '  Some 
years  ago  a  young  and  perfectly  unknown  writer  was 
writing  a  series  of  sketches  which  were  copied  into 
various  colonial  papers.  The  author  was  (at  that 
time)  modest,  and  thought  no  more  of  them  after  he 
had  scribbled  them,  writing  them,  as  he  did  easily, 
as  one  might  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  a  wet  fore- 
noon, and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  small  resultant 
tale  of  shillings, 

**  Arrives  one  day  at  a  country  village  a  letter  from 
a  great  London  editor,  asking  if  by  any  chance  it 
might  be  that  this  young  writer  was  the  author  or 
the  sketches  which  had  been  reprinted  in  the  Sydney 
Presbyterian,  *My  intentions  are  honorable,'  re- 
marked the  editor;  and  they  were.  He  was  too 
courteous  to  ask  the  author  to  leave  his  original 
pai)er  for  another.  He  simply,  out  of  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  advised  the  young  author  to  collect  his 
tales  and  print  them.  He  prophesied  a  future  for 
them  such  as  even  the  fond  heart  of  their  parent 
could  not  believe  in.  No  kinder  or  more  chivalrous 
thing  was  ever  done  to  an  unknown  author.  Now, 
as  to  the  sequel.  Though  that  collection  of  sketches 
saw  the  light  but  eighteen  months  ago,  copies  have 
been  observed  marked  *  eighth  edition.'  Now,  as  the 
portly  gentleman  who  has  been  asked  to  address  the 
Sxmday-school  of  his  native  village  remarks  when  he 
comes  to  the  part  about  the  half-crown  with  which 
he  set  out,  •  I  was  that  boy.'  Which,  of  course,  every- 
body knew  from  the  beginning." 


Mr.  Crockett  declares  that  there  is  no  man  who 
knows  the  literature  of  the  early  Victorian  period  as 
Dr.  Nicoll  knows  it,  and  urges  him  to  at  cmce  set 
about  putting  this  knowledge  in  permanent  form: 
**From  1830  to  the  present  day,  he  has  not  only  a 
general,  but  a  minute  particular  knowledge  of  every 
fact,  date  and  publication.  He  knows  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Bronte  sisters,  he  has  material  collected  at  enormona 
pains,  which  has  never  been  published.  It  is  a  duty 
that  Dr.  Nicoll  owes  to  his  country — a  lien  upon  his 
genius— that  he  should  write  the  standard  "  History 
of  Literature  in  the  Victorian  Age."  He  alone  could 
write  it  so  that  experts  would  read  it  with  delight, 
while  others  might  have  some  guide-book  through 
the  tangled  and  imexplored  wUdemess  of  literary  pro- 
duction which  lies  between  1880  and  1870." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in 
which  *^  Claudius  Clear  "  discovered  to  the  world  Mr. 
Crockett. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Weekly  : 

Sib  :  The  *^  Stickit  Minister  and  Some  Common  Men" 
is  a  book  of  extraordinary  merit.  It  is  a  series  of  swift, 
bright  sketches,  whose  subjects  are  nearly  all  taken  from 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  life,  and  they  are  done  with  such 
ease,  spirit,  and  fidelity  as  to  give  Mr.  Crockett  a  veiy 
high  place  among  his  fellow-artists.  Rngiiiih  readers  may 
be  assured  that  th'^y  will  find  this  book  entertaining  and 
racy  beyond  almost  any  other  of  its  kind.  This  is  high 
praise  ;  those  who  have  attempted  similar  work  best  know 
how  high.  Such  work  seeAs  very  easy  till  you  try  it.  Ton 
have  some  good  stories,  which  by  a  little  spinning  out 
could  be  made  into  articles  ;  or  there  are  a  few  strongly 
marked  characters  in  your  mind  that  others  might  be 
made  to  see  as  clearly  as  you  see  them.  But  when  you  sit 
down  to  begin  the  sketch  the  pencil  soon  swerves  ;  yon 
have  missed  that  curve,  that  nameless  turn  of  line  without 
which  there  is  no  likeness,  and  if  you  have  {he  sense  to 
see  It,  you  lay  the  sheet  on  the  coals.  If  this  kind  of 
work  is  not  convincing,  it  should  not  be  done  at  ail.  Hr. 
Crockett  never,  or  hardly  ever,  quite  misses  the  mark. 
He  is  sympathetic  and  high-spirited— I  had  almost  written 
genial,  but  genial  does  not  apply.  Nobody  can  be  genial 
till  after  forty.  Gteniaiity  is  the  result  of  a  casting-np  of 
accounts.  ''  A  Stickit  Minister  "  is  certainly  the  work  of 
a  man  under  forty. 

There  is  no4ifficulty  in  saying  so  much  as  this,  and  it 
is  a  sufficient  criticism  of  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
book.  The  remaining  fourth,  however,  has  puzzled  me 
very  much.  It  is  so  good  that  one  is  tempted  to  aay 
without  more  ado  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  man  of  genius. 
There  is  something  in  it  beyond  journalism;  whether  it 
is  genius  I  cannot  decide.  Let  us  approach  the  problem 
by  considering  the  work  of  the  recognized  masters,  Mr. 
Barrie  and  Mr.  Hardy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crockett  shrinln 
from  direct  encounter  with  tragedy,  though  he  often 
glances  at  it.  He  does  not  lead  us  into  the  room  where 
the  heart  tastes  the  first  bitterness  of  bereavement,  f^- 
ure,  desertion,  or  shame.  '*  Accepted  of  the  Beasts"  is 
clever,  but  not  convincing.  In  one  sketch,  however, 
**  The  Heather  Lintie  :  Being  a  Review  of  the  Poems  of 
Janet  Balchrystie  of  Barbrax,^  he  achieves  what  I  cannot 
but  think  a  veritable  triumph.  Mr.  Barrie  or  Miss  Wil- 
kins  might  have  been  proud  to  sign  it.  Another  very 
strong  point  is  that  with  a  few  strokes  he  can  set  before 
you  a  lovable  woman. 
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WHAT  DR.  HOLMES  DID  FOR  US. 

DR.  T.  T.  MUNGEB  in  The  New  World  giyes  an 
appreciatiye  estiniate  of  the  services  to  the  world 
of  the  late  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  Here  is  the  main  thing  to  ^  commeitiorated  and 
tobethankfnlforintheman.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing that  the  mass  of  English-speaking  people  need 
80  mnch  as  the  proper  kind  of  amusement.  We  are 
a  sad  race,  thoughtful,  brooding,  severe ;  our  an- 
cestors were  bred  tmder  cloudy  skies  and  on  the 
shores  of  rainy  seas^  and  the  clouds  and  mists  infold 
us  still.  If  we  break  away  from  this  inwrought  sad- 
ness and  go  after  pleasure,  which  is  the  natural  food 
of  human  nature,  we  are  apt  to  run  to  extremes  and 
to  bring  up  in  drink  and  sensuous  excess.  Natural, 
rational  pleasure  is  a  great  necessity,  but  hard  to  get. 
Dr.  Holmes  has  done  more  to  supply  it  than  any 
writer  of  the  century.  It  is  not  only  pure  and  within 
proper  limits  in  all  ways,  but  it  is  so  associated  with 
other  things  that  it  l£as  permanent  power.  An  edu- 
cated person  does  not  care  for  pleasure  by  itself ;  it 
must  have  wisdom  and  pmpose  and  truth  along  with 
it. 

HIS  CHABM  OF  WIT. 

**  The  charm  and  power  of  Holmes'  wit  are  that 
while  it  gives  us  present  pleasure— often  to  the  point 
of  irrepressible  laughter— it  carries  with  it  something 
for  thought,  something  for  feeling,  something  for 
conduct ;  thus  we  are  pleased  all  the  way  through, 
and  the  pleasure  never  dies  out.  The  jests  of  the 
daily  papers  fade  away  with  the  moment,  but  a 
humorous  page  of  Holmes  is  never  forgotten.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  '  Autocrat'  is  as  well  worth 
rereading  as  the  *  Essays'  of  Emerson ;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  to  the  hard-working  average  American, 
whether  a  toiler  with  hands  or  brain,  that  for  health- 
ful relaxation  of  spirit,  for  getting  the  kinks  and 
stiifnees  out  of  the  brain,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  pages  of  Holmes.  While  one  is  amused,  one  is 
also  all  the  while  coming  across  passages  full  of  food 
fbr  reflection  worthy  of  Bacon,  advice  that  would  be 
the  making  of  a  man  if  followed,  tender  lessons  in 
charity,  deep  openings  into  human  nature  and  every- 
where a  profound  sense  of  law  and  its  operation. 

'*  It  is  not  probable  that  Holmes  will  ever  be  ranked 
among  the  great  men  of  the  world,  but  he  has  this 
rare  distinction :  he  was  a  man  of  science  and  also  a 
man  of  sentiment ;  the  law  of  science  and  the  law  of 
poetry  were  both  imprinted  on  him,  and  he  wrote 
under  their  combined  influence.  Hence  there  is  a 
certain  authoritative  character  in  whatever  he  says  ; 
his  sentiment  is  backed  up  by  science  and  his  wisdom 
rests  on  facts.  It  is  this  that  makes  Ms  opinions  so 
valuable.  As  a  poet  simply,  a  long  immortality  can- 
not be  expected  for  him— except  for  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  a  good  hymn  stands  the  best  chance  for 
remembrance  of  all  who  ever  speak  in  this  world — 
bat  it  is  probable  that  he  will  grow  in  critical  esti- 
mate as  a  thoughtful  observer  of  men  and  things,  his 
genius  embalming  his  wisdom." 


HOW  ALMA  TADEMA  PAINTS. 

BARONESS  VON  ZEDLITZ,  writing  in  the 
Woman  at  Home,  describes  in  a  copiously  illus- 
trated paper  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  beautif&l  house  in  Grove  End  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood.  She  finds  an  eminently  Dutch  style  in 
his  method  of  house  decoration,  and  expresses  her 
admiration  of  the  immense  quantity  of  fine  iron  and 
brass  work  with  which  it  abounds.  The  painter's 
study  is  strictly  carried  out  in  Pompeian  style,  with 
a  marble  fountain  ever  playing.  There  is  not  a  super- 
fluous room  in  the  house.  There  is  no  drawing-room 
or  mere  fancy  apartment.  In  the  conversation  Mr. 
Tadema  told  his  interviewer  that  he  was  bom  in 
Friesland  in  1836.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
follow  the  law,  but  his  taste  for  drawing  was  so 
firmly  rooted  that  he  got  up  early  every  morning  in 
order  to  study  it.  His  early  life  was  one  of  severe 
struggle,  and  a  fortunate  illness,  which  led  his  guard- 
ians to  believe  that  he  could  not  live  long,  induced 
them  to  waive  their  objection  to  his  devoting  his  life 
to  art.  He  simply  slaved,  and  soon  succeecled  in 
achieving  results  which  satisfied  every  one  that  he 
had  a  natural  vocation  to  be  an  artist.  He  owed 
much  to  his  earnest  study  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci's  book 
on  "How  to  Become  a  Painter."  He  painted  his 
first  Egyptian  picture  in  1868,  and  soon  afterward 
got  an  order  for  twenty-four  pictures  from  a  German 
picture  dealer.  He  chose  Egypt,  because  the 
original  source  of  art  was  to  be  found  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria. 

HIS  METHODS. 

As  to  his  methods,  he  says :  "I  generally  make  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  picture  I  am  going  to  paint,"  said 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  *' directly  on  the  respective  can- 
vas or  panel,  as  it  is  most  essential  that  the  composi- 
tion should  be  well  posed.  So  as  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  to  the  chief  object  in  the  scene, 
I  arrange  and  alter  the  positions  of  my  group  many, 
many  times  until  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  with  the 
composing  of  the  tout  enaemble, 

**  Not  until  the  scene  is  complete  and  the  canvas  is 
covered  with  a  thin  oil  color,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  disturbing  whiteness  of  the  material,  does  the  real 
work  begin.  Then  I  give  untiring  attention  to  the 
perspective  of  the  different  parts  of  the  scenery  in  the 
picture  and  accessories,  for  nothing  is  more  bewilder- 
ing than  an  inaccurate  delineation  in  the  outset  of  a 
I)ainting,  especially  when  the  introduction  of  elabo- 
rate architecture  or  decorative  structures  is  contem- 
plated. 

**  Do  you  use  many  paints,  Mr.  Tadema  ?  " 

**No,  siennas  and  ochres  of  the  simpler  and  more 
old-fashioned  kinds  are  those  I  prefer,  and  colors 
should  not  be  mixed  on  the  palette ;  that  is  to  say, 
only  those  composed  of  entirely  mineral  or  entirely 
vegetable  substances  should  be  employed.  A  mixture 
of  the  two  kinds  might  prove  calamitous  to  the  work 
in  later  years." 

Mr.  Tadema  expressed  his  regret  that   students 
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were  no  longer  allowed  to  work  on  their  masters* 
IMimtuigs.  He  said  he  had  built  his  house  and  deco- 
rated it  with  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
some  part  of  it  suggestions  in  color  and  form  which 
would  make  him  wish  to  paint.  Hence  his  pleasure 
in  his  WOTk  diminishes  whenever*  he  is  away  from 
home,  and  he  is  never  quite  satisfied  with  the  results. 
'  He  never  tmsts  to  his  memory  in  flower  painting,  but 
invariably  paints  from  Nature,  getting  flowers  from 
Italy  and  Algiers  as  well  as  from  EiUglish  hot-houses. 
His  next  large  picture  is  to  have  as  its  subject  the 
Christian  martjrrs  being  led  to  the  Colosseum. 


DU  HAURIER  AT  HOME. 

IT  is  not  without  its  signficanoe  that  the  first  article 
in  the  April  McClure'a  is  headed  *'  The  Author 
of  Trilby,"  and  twelve  months  back,  doubtless,  no 
one  would  have  been  more  amused  at  such  an  idea 
than  Mr.  Du  Maurier  himself.  But  the  title  is  en- 
tirely right,  now ;  for  the  sixty-five  millions  of  Amer- 
icans at  large  it  is  decidedly  the  year-old  *' author  of 
Trilby "  whom  Mr,  R.  H.  Sherard  interviews,  and 
Du  Maurier,  the  artist  of  a  quarter  century's  fame,  is 
quite  a  secondary  matter. 

WHERE    TRILBY  CAME  TO  UFE. 

'*  Du  Maurier *s  house  is  in  a  quiet  little  street  that 
leads  from  the  open  heath  down  to  the  township  of 
Hampstead,  a  street  of  few  houses  and  of  high  walls, 
with  trees  everywhere,  and  an  air  of  seclusion  and 
quiet  over  all.  The  house  stands  on  the  left  hand  as 
one  walks  away  from  the  heath,  and  is  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  quiet  street  and  a  lane  which  leads 
down  to  the  high  road.  It  is  a  house  of  briclcs  over- 
grown with  ivy,  with  angles  and  protrusions,  and  in 
the  little  garden  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
door  stands  a  large  tree.  The  frontdoor,  which  opens 
straight  on  to  the  street,  is  painted  white,  and  is  fitted 
with  brass  knockers  of  polished  brilliance.  As  one 
enters  the  house,  one  notices  on  the  wall  to  the  left, 
just  after  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the  original  of  one 
of  Du  Manner's  dMwings  in  *  Punch,'  a  drawing 
concerning  two  *  millionairesses,'  with  the  text  writ- 
ten beneath  the  picture  in  careful,  almost  litho- 
graphic penmanship. 

**  *  That  was  where  I  received  my  training  in  liter- 
ature,' said  Du  Maurier.  'So  Anstey  pointed  out  to 
me  the  other  day,  when  I  told  him  how  surprised  I 
was  at  the  success  of  my  books,  considering  that  I 
had  never  written  before.  **  Never  written  I "  he  cried 
out.  **  Why,  my  dear  Du  Maurier,  you  have  been 
writing  all  your  life,  and  the  best  of  writing-practice 
at  that.  Those  little  dialogues  of  yours,  which  week 
after  week  you  have  fitted  to  your  drawings  in 
Punch  have  prepared  you  admirably.  It  was 
pricis  wnting,  and  gave  you  conciseness  and  repartee 
and  appeeiteness,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the  writer 
of  fiction."  'And,'  added  Du  Maurier,  'I  believe 
Anstey  was  quite  right,  now  that  I  come  to  think 
of  it 


A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

"  *  Yes,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  not  dis- 
tinguish myself  at  school.  I  shall  write  my  school 
life  in  my  new  novel  **  The  Martians."  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  I  went  up  for  my  hachot^  my  baccalaoreate 
degree,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  plucked  for  my 
written  Latin  version.  It  is  true  that  my  nose  began 
to  bleed  during  the  examination,  and  that  upset  me, 
and,  besides,  the  professor  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
room  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head  that  I  had  smug- 
gled a  "  crib  "  in,  and  kept  watching  me  so  carefully 
that  I  got  nervous  and  flurried.  My  poor  moth^ 
was  very  vexed  with  me  for  my  failure,  for  we  were 
very  poor  at  that  time,  and  it  was  important  that  I 
should  do  well.  My  father  was  then  in  England, 
and  shortly  after  my  discomfiture  he  wrote  for  me 
to  join  him  there.  We  had  notinformed  him  of  my  fail- 
ure, and  I  felt  very  miserable  as  I  crossed,  because  I 
thought  that  he  would  be  very  angry  with  me.  He 
met  me  at  the  landing  at  London  Bridge,  and,  at  the 
sight  of  my  utterly  woe-begone  face,  guessed  the 
truth,  and  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  think 
that  this  roar  of  laughter  gave  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  ever  experienced  in  all  my  life. 

HE  BECOBCES  AN  ARTIST. 

"  *  My  poor  father  died  in  1856,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  I  returned  to  Paris  and  went  to  live  with 
my  mother  in  the  Rue  Paradis-Poissonniere.  We 
were  very  poor,  and  very  dull  and  dismal  it  was. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  entered  upon  what 
was  the  best  time  of  my  life.  That  is  when,  having 
decided  to  follow  art  as  a  profession,  I  ^tered 
Gleyre's  studio  to  study  drawing  and  painting.  Those 
were  my  joyous  Quartier  Latin  days,  spent  in  the 
charming  society  of  Pojmter,  Whistler,  Armstrong, 
Lament  and  others.  I  have  described  Gtteyre's 
studio  in  **  Trilby."  For  Qleyre  I  had  a  great  ad- 
miration, and  at  that  time  thought  his  "  niusiona 
Perdues "  a  venerable  masterpiece,  though  I  hardly 
think  so  now. 

"  *  My  happy  Quartier  Latin  life  lasted  only  one 
year,  for  in  1857  we  went  to  Antwerp,  and  here  I 
worked  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  under  De  Keyaer 
and  Van  Lerius.  And  it  was  on  a  day  in  Van  Leriufl* 
studio  that  the  great  tragedy  of  my  life  occurred.' 

THE  TRAGEDY  IN  HIS  UFE. 

'*  The  voice  of  Du  Maurier,  who  till  then  had  been 
chatting  with  animation,  suddenly  fell,  and  over  the 
face  came  an  indefinable  expression  of  mingled  terror 
and  anger  and  sorrow. 

**  *  I  was  drawing  from  a  model,  when  suddenly  the 
girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to  dwindle  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  I  clapped  my  hand  over  my  left  eye.  Had 
I  been  mistaken?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever.  Bat 
when  in  its  turn  I  covered  my  right  eye,  I  learned 
what  had  happened.  My  left  eye  had  failed  me ;  it 
might  be  altogether  lost.  It  was  so  sudden  a  blow 
that  I  was  as  thunderstruck.  Seeing  my  dismay, 
Van  Lerius  came  up  and  asked  me  what  might  be 
the  matter ;  and  when  I  told  him,  he  said  that  it  was 
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nothing,  that  he  had  had  that  himself,  and  so  on. 
And  a  doctor  whom  I  anxiously  consulted  that  same 
day  comforted  me  and  said  that  the  accident  was  a 
passing  one.  However,  my  eye  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  fear  of  total  blindness  beset  me  con- 
stantly. 

HOW  <'tbilby"  oamb  to  bb. 

**  •  Nobody  more  than  myself  was  surprised  at  the 
great  success  of  my  novels.  I  never  expected  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  did  not  know  that  I  could  write. 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  had  any  experiences  worth 
recording.  The  circumstances  under  which  I  came  to 
write  are  curious.  I  was  walking  one  evening  with 
Henry  James  up  and  down  the  High  street  in  Bays- 
water — I  had  made  James*  acquaintance  much  in  the 
same  way  as  I  have  made  yours.  James  said  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  plots  for  his  stories. 
•  *  Plots  ! "  I  exclaimed,  **  I  am  full  of  plots ;  *'  and  I 
went  on  to  tell  him  the  plot  of  "  Trilby."  **  But  you 
ought  to  write  that  story,"  cried  James.  **I  can*t 
write,"  I  said,  **  I  have  never  written.  If  you  like  the 
plot  so  much  you  may  take  it."  But  James  would 
not  take  it ;  he  said  it  was  too  valuable  a  present,  and 
that  I  must  write  the  story  myself. 

** '  Well,  on  reaching  home  that  night  I  set  to  work, 
and  by  the  next  morning  I  had  written  the  first  two 
numbers  of  **  Peter  Ibbetson."  It  seemed  all  to  flow 
from  my  pen,  without  effort,  in  a  full  stream.  But  I 
thought  it  must  be  poor  stuff,  and  I  determined  to 
look  for  an  omen  to  learn  wheth^  any  success  would 
attend  this  new  departure.  So  I  walked  out  into  the 
garden,  and  the  very  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
large  wheelbarrow,  and  that  comforted  me  and  re- 
assured me ;  for,  as  you  will  remember,  there  is  a 
wheelbarrow  in  the  first  chapter  of  **  Peter  Ibbetson." 

''  *  Some  time  later  I  was  dining  with  Osgood,  and 
he  said,  '*I  hear,  Du  Maurier,  that  you  are  writing 
stories,"  and  asked  me  to  let  him  see  something.  So 
<*  Peter  Ibbetson  "  was  sent  over  to  America  and  was 
accepted  at  once.  Then  **  Trilby  "  followed,  and  the 
"boom"  came,  a  •* boom "  which  surprised  me  im- 
mensely, for  I  never  took  myself  au  sirieux  as  a 
novelist.  Indeed,  this  '*  boom"  rather  distresses  me 
when  I  reflect  that  Thackeray  never  had  a  "  boom." 
And  I  hold  that  a  **  boom"  means  nothing  as  a  sign 
of  literary  excellence,  nothing  but  money,' 

DU  MAURIER'8  daily  ROUND. 

**  Du  Maurier  writes  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in 
such  moments  as  he  can  snatch  from  his  Punch 
work.  *  For,'  he  says,  *  I  am  taking  more  pains  than 
ever  over  my  drawing.'  And  so  saying,  he  fetched 
an  album  in  which  he  showed  me  the  elaborate  prep- 
aration, in  the  way  of  studies  and  sketches,  for  a  car- 
toon which  was  to  appear  in  a  week  or  two  in  his 
paper.  One  figure,  from  a  female  model,  had  been 
drawn  several  times.  There  was  here  the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  '  I  usually  write  on  the 
top  of  the  piano,  standing,  and  I  never  look  at  my 
manuscript  as  I  write,  partly  to  spare  my  eyes,  and 
partly  becahse  the  writing  seems  literaUy  to  flow 
from  my  pen.    My  best  time  is  just  after  limch.    My 


writing  is  frequently  interrupted,  and  I  walk  about 
the  studio  and  smoke,  and  then  back  to  the  manu- 
script once  more.  Afterward  I  revise,  very  care- 
fully now,  for  I  am  taking  great  pains  with  my  new 
book.  *  *  The  Martians  "  is  to  be  a  very  good  book,  and 
I  cannot  say  when  it  will  be  finished.' " 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

ARTICLES  in  the  March  and  April  Chautauquan 
by  S.  Parkes  Cadman  contain  fresh  information 
about  England's  royal  family.  The  writer  does  what 
he  can  to  dispel  the  notion,  prevalent  in  this  country, 
that  the  Queen  has  nothing  to  do.  **  She  is  an  early 
riser,  a  hard  worker,  and  has  great  capacity  for  busi- 
ness." *'  The  Queen  does  much  work  which  never 
appears  to  public  view.  In  one  year  she  has  read  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  dispatches.  Every 
day  the  sealed  boxes  are  brought  to  her  wherever  she 
is,  boxes  filled  with  government  documents  and  the 
daily  report  of  the  prime  minister.  These  duties  con- 
strain Her  Majesty  to  follow  strictly  her  own  routine, 
from  which  she  is  loth  to  deviate.  She  is  in  constant 
communication  with  her  cabinet  ministers,  and  as 
Melbourne,  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone 
have  often  proved,  she  displays  rare  ability  and  dis- 
criminating tact  in  the  handling  of  the  most  deUcate 
and  important  matters  of  public  business. 

EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

**  The  eldest  child  of  the  Queen.  Victoria  Adelaide, 
princess  royal  of  England,  and  widow  of  Frederick 
the  Noble,  Emperor  of  G^ermany,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  and  is  therefore  fifty-five  years  of  age  this 
year.  When  her  husband  was  a  youth  of  twenty- 
four,  he  ascended  the  hills  of  Balmoral  with  her,  and 
plucking  a  piece  of  white  heather,  the  emblem  of 
good  luck,  he  offered  her  the  throne  of  Prussia  and, 
though  then  they  knew  it  not,  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany.  An  informal  engagement  was  entered 
upon.  The  marriage  followed  two  years  later.  Em- 
press Frederick  is  an  abler  woman  than  her  mother 
or  any  of  her  sisters.  Bismarck  and  a  bigoted  Prus- 
sian following  could  not  crush  this  gifted  iron- willed 
little  woman,  whose  husband  worshiped  her  and  be- 
lieved her  to  be  his  guiding  star  in  all  things. 

PRINCB  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

"  The  sweet  and  gracious  Princess  of  Wales  is  more 
popular  in  England,  her  adopted  country,  than  any 
of  the  Queen's  children.  Her  husband  is  next  to  the 
Queen  and  his  wife  in  popularity  and  social  influence. 
He  has  a  fascinating  personality,  of  which  Charles 
Kingsley  wrote  enthusiastically  many  years  ago,  and 
which  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to  all  conditions 
of  men,  to  talk  theology  with  a  bishop,  statecraft 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  pugilism  with  one  of  *  the 
fancy ; '  a  facility  which  is  a  little  too  facile  to  be 
recommended. 

**  There  are  reasons  why  darker  phases  exist  in  his 
life,  phases  the  more  dark  because  of  their  contrast 
to  the  pure  exaltation  of  his   father's  career  and 
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labors.  For  thirty  years  the  Prince  has  been  the 
titled,  flattered  social  functionary  of  the  British 
Empire.  His  royal  mother  daring  all  those  years  has 
steadily  refused  to  leave  her  sombre  retreats,  but  she 
has  jealously  reserved  to  herself  her  governmental 
privileges,  and  the  nation  has  been  even  more  careful 
than  the  Queen  concerning  the  reservation.  Thus  the 
Princess  aims  and  sympathies  are  so  limited  that 
imless  he  had  been  possessed  of  true  native  dignity 
and  weight,  he  could  not  have  been  other  than  he  is. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  hereditary  law  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  original  sin  laid  up  to  his  credit  by 
his  mother's  ancestors." 

In  the  April  Chautauquan  Mr.  Cadman  continues 
his  interesting  gossip  about  the  different  members  of 
the  royal  household,  and  concludes  with  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  place  of  royalty  in  the  British  frame  of 
government. 

' '  The  Eoyal  Family  of  England  is  large.  Its  mani- 
fold branches  mean  great  cost,  and  some  of  its  nu- 
merous members  add  to  the  expense  without  increasing 
the  glory.  The  fact  that  royal  duties  are  largely 
social  and  not  administrative  heli>s  the  English  mon- 
archy, since  the  reigning  sovereign  undertakes  no  risks 
attendant  upon  administration,  and  constitutionally 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  alone  responsible. 

'•  The  Queen  is  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  reign 
and  every  day  of  that  time  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  throne.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  more 
democratic  than  his  mother.  He  smiles  with  con- 
tempt at  the  absolutism  of  his  shouting  nephew, 
William  of  Germany,  and  this,  not  because  of  his  in- 
herent laziness,  but  because  of  his  genuine  breadth. 

ROYALTY'S  POPULARITY. 

<*  Through  a  process  of  evolution  England  has  se- 
cured something  like  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment under  the  mask  of  monarchy.  She  has  com- 
pelled antiquated  things  to  subserve  progress  and  her 
resources  are  not  at  an  end.  In  all  probability  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  treated  upon  the  basis  of  a 
gradual  development  of  reform,  the  main  trend  of 
which  will  perpetuate  the  House  itself  by  destroying 
its  hereditary  principle.  This  is  England's  precise 
strength  of  procedure,  she  keeps  the  title  and  disowns 
heredity  as  its  sufficient  cause.  The  chances  are 
equal  that  England  will  become  a  republic  whea 
America  becomes  a  monarchy.  I  say  this  not  because 
I  sympathize  with  monarchy  as  an  institution,  but  be- 
cause after  twenty-four  years'  residence  in  England, 
among  the  very  classes  with  whom  kings  and  queens 
are  not  reputed  to  be  in  high  feather,  I  can  state  no 
other  conclusion.  Facts,  unless  my  observation  and 
experience  are  hopelessly  wrong,  facts  demand  that 
this  should  be  said.  Many  will  doubtless  remark  that 
Victoria's  personal  popularity  accounts  for  the  pres- 
ent propitious  aspect  of  affairs  and  that  with  her 
death  changes  will  ensue. 

**  Upon  what  basis  is  that  opinion  founded  ? 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  nearly  as  popular  as  the 
Queen,  and  Princess  May,  her  daughter-in-law,  won 


all  hearts  from  the  beginning.  Any  measure  or  in- 
novation which  injured  these  ladies  would  be  resented 
by  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 


THE  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SENSES. 

DR.  S.  MILLINGTON  MILLER,  in  an  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  which  he  en- 
titles '*  The  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Senses,"  shows 
by  numerous  facts  and  incidents  that  when  one  of  tiie 
senses  is  lost  by  accident,  or  when  it  is  congenitally 
absent,  the  other  senses,  in  persons  otherwise  nor- 
mally constituted,  become  pretemKturally  keen,  and 
in  this  way  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of 
power  in  the  disabled  or  absent  sense.  We  quote 
from  his  article  the  following  remarkable  instances 
of  deaf  persons  who  are  practicing  professions  and 
depend  entirely  upon  lip-reading  for  their  under- 
standing of  conversation : 

*'  A  Columbus  paper  has  published  some  accoonts 
of  the  stone-deaf  Ohio  lawyer,  in  full  practice,  who 
d^>ends  absolutely  upon  lip-reading,  and  who  has 
tried  cases  in  Columbus  courts.  For  twelve  years 
now,  Mr.  N.  B.  Lutes,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  depended 
entirely  upon  lip-reading  to  do  all  that  any  lawyer 
does  for  his  clients  in  court  and  in  every  phase  of  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

'*  The  latest  issue  of  the  Missouri  Deaf -Mute  Record 
gives  an  accoimt  of  a  lady  who  reads  the  lips  of  min- 
isters and  public  speakers.  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter, 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  'deaf  as  an  adder.*  Though  far  from  per- 
fect in  lip-reading,  he  has  read  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  '  given  out  *  from  the  dictionary  without  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  He  has  read  the  lips  of  Beecher  and 
Booth  almost  faultlessly,  and  has  greatly  enjoyed  pal- 
pit  and  platform  orators  and  some  of  the  great  actors, 
the  chief  drawback  in  reading  their  lips  being  the 
shifting  of  their  positions  on  the  stage,  so  that  Uieir 
lips  were  at  times  invisible. 

<*  Mitchell,  the  chemist,  an  examiner  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  graduated  from  the  Clarke  In- 
stitute, Northampton,  Mass.,  and,  though  a  poor  Up- 
reader,  graduated  from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Poly- 
technic School  as  an  analytical  chemist. 

'*  For  many  years  a  totally  deaf  man  has  occupied 
a  place  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service,  receiving 
his  first  appointment  on  the  strength  of  admirable 
papers  in  the  civil-service  examination.  Notwith- 
standing his  infirmity,  thanks  to  his  lip-reading,  he 
took  the  regular  course  at  a  great  university,  recited 
with  his  classmates,  attended  lectures  and  secured 
his  degfree.  I  doubt  if  president  or  professor  knew 
that  he  was  a  deaf  man.  Certainly  some  of  his  class- 
mates did  not  know  it.  For  business  reasons  his 
deafness  is  kept  secret,  and  a  keen  newspaper  man 
went  through  the  office  in  which  he  was  employed  a 
few  years  ago  in  search  of  a  deaf  clerk,  and  failed  to 
find  such  a  man  or  any  one  who  knew  of  the  exietaice 
of  such  a  case  in  that  department." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  W.  T.  HARRIS 
has  a  paper  in  the  April  Harper's  on  **  Recent 
Progress  in  the  Pnblic  Schools  ^  which  we  have  quoted 
from  among  the  Leading  Articles. 

Mr.  Charles  Dndley  Warner  is  never  averse  to  a  chance 
for  a  good-natnred  fling,  from  the  door  of  the  **  Editor's 
Study,"  at  the  questionable  views  that  have  come  to  be 
with  tJie  New  Woman  in  some  phases  of  her  newness. 
This  time  he  interrogates  her  as  to  her  attitude  on  the 
social  standing  of  such  of  her  sisters  as  are  professional 
school  teachers. 

*'  She  is  the  arbiter  of  social  matters.  It  is  she,  and  not 
the  man,  who  makes  the  position  of  the  governess  in  the 
house— the  i)er8on  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
duty  in  life,  the  education  of  children— humiliating  and 
uncomfortable.  It  is  she  who  says  of  her  sister,  both  in 
England  and  America,  *  She  is  nothing  but  a  school- 
marm,'  and  puts  her  below  'the  salt.  There  is  scarcely 
anywhere  a  whit  of  a  girl  who  is  not  taught  at  home  to 
look  down  upon  her  teacher  as  a  social  inferior,  though 
the  teacher  may  be  more  charming  as  a  woman  in  every 
way  than  she  or  any  of  her  relations.  Is  the  New  Wom- 
an going  to  have  any  sense  of  justice  in  matters  social  ? 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  wrote  to  the  London  Times  that 
she  had  had  a  well-paid  and  excellent  position  in  an  ele- 
mentary government  school.  The  labor  was  not  exces- 
sive for  the  pay,  and  this  profession  seemed  a  good  career 
for  intelligent,  well-bom  and  educated  women.  She  be- 
came, after  a  year  of  study,  a  London  liead  certificated 
school-mistress.  But  she  married,  and  went  with  her 
husband,  an  English  village  ootmlry  gentleman,  to  his 
country  residence.  She  was  cut,  socially  ostracized  ;  she 
had  absolutely  no  social  position  in  the  cotmty  with  those 
she  was  entitled  to  visit  and  receive,  and  simply  because 
she  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  government  school.  What 
was  there  in  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  Woman,  to 
degrade  her !  She  had  earned  her  living ;  but  other 
ladies  in  the  county  ^may  have  added  to  their  income  by 
writing  books  for  Mudie.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  man,  the 
Tyrant,  who  has  done  this  thing ;  it  is  woman  ruling  in 
her  own  sphere  ;  and  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  justice 
she  will  exhibit  in  the  other  spheres  when  she  ousts  the 
man  from  them,  the  men  had  better  hire  some  Jeremiah 
to  prophesy  the  gloomy  times  ahead  of  them.'' 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  who  has  reported  so  many  curious 
and  instructive  things  of  the  tramps,  whom  he  lived  with 
to  make  his  studies,  contributes  an  article  on  *'  Club  Life 
Among  Outcasts,"  in  which  he  tells  what  he  has  learned 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  often  as  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing, of  these  social  aggregations  of  **  bummers."  The 
tramp  is  far  from  being  without  a  sense  of  humor,  even 
outside  of  the  funny  newspaper  i>aragraph8,  and  the  aims 
and  methods  of  his  clubs  have  much  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  infrequent  cases  when  drunkenness  and 
thieving  are  not  essentials.  The  valuable  portion  of  Mr. 
Flynt's  paper,  as  far  as  reformers  and  economists  are  con- 
cerned, is  his  conclusion  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  any  but  the  sternest  methods  in  dealing  with  these 
loafers. 

«•  To  think  of  enticing  such  men  Into  decent  dubs  is  ab- 
surd ;  the  only  respectable  place  they  ever  enter  is  a  read- 


ing room—and  then  not  to  read.  No,  indeed  !  Watch 
them  in  Cooper  Union.  Half  the  time  their  newspapers 
are  upside  down  and  they  are  dozing.  One  eye  is  always 
on  the  alert,  and  the  minute  they  think  you  are  watching 
they  grip  the  newspaper  afresh,  fairly  pawing  the  print 
with  their  greasy  fingers  in  their  eagerness  to  carry  out 
the  rdle  they  have  assumed.  One  day,  in  such  a  place,  I 
scraped  acquaintance  with  one  of  them,  and,  as  if  to  show 
that  it  was  the  literary  attraction  which  brought  him 
there,  he  suddenly  asked  me  in  a  most  confidential  tone 
what  I  thought  of  Tennyson.  Of  course  I  thought  a  good 
deal  of  him,  and  said  so,  but  I  had  hardly  finished  before 
the  old  fellow  querulously  remarked  : 

*  <  <  Don'cher  think  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  was  that  air 
charge  of  the  seventeen  hundred  ? ' " 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  April  Century  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  on  **  Religious  Teaching  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell  makes  an  exciting  chapter  out  of 
the  career  of  Paul  Jones,  whom  she  ardently  defends 
from  charges  of  piracy  and  brutality.  Indeed,  in  her 
hands,  he  quite  fulfills  the  anticipation  aroused  in  us  by 
the  patriotic  boys'  histories  that  gloat  over  the  action  of 
the  Serapis  and  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  The  daunt- 
less sea  captain  is  described  by  this  admirer  as  follows : 

**  On  December  22, 1775,  was  made  the  beginning  of  the 
American  navy  ;  and  from  this  point  the  true  history  of 
Paul  Jones  begins.  He  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old, 
of  t*^e  middle  height,  his  figure  slight,  but  graceful,  and 
of  '  a  diM^^'^wg  and  officer-like  appearance.'  His  complex- 
ion was  dark  and  weather-beaten  ;  his  black  eyes  very 
expressive,  but  melancholy.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
dignified  with  the  great,  and  he  was  without  doubt  fasci- 
nating to  women.  He  often  fancied  himself  in  love,  and, 
like  Washington,  sometimes  even  wrote  bad  verses  to 
ladies  :  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  woman  ever  had  the 
real  mastery  of  his  heart.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the 
greatness  of  *the  Fair,'  as  he  called  them  when  they 
pleased  him,  and  made  love  to  very  great  ladies  quite  as 
boldly  as  when  with  the  wretched  Bonhomme  Richard 
he  laid  aboard  the  stout  Serapis.  He  had  a  pecrdiarly 
persuasive  way  with  sailors  as  with  women ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  enlist  a  sailor  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
pier  with  him  by  the  hour,  and  he  never  failed  to  get  his 
man.  He  was  a  tireless  letter-writer,  and  when  Paul 
Jones  wrote  as  Paul  Jones  spoke,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  force  and  simplicity  of  his  style.  But  he  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  the  literary  devil,  and  his  productions  then 
w^re  intolerably  fine.  He  wrote  and  spoke  French  re- 
spectably, and  his  handwriting,  grammar  and  spelling  are 
all  much  above  the  average  of  his  day." 

There  is  a  timeliness  of  anything  but  a  cheerful  nature 
about  the  article  by  T.  C.  Martin  on  some  of  Tesla's  latest 
discoveries  in  that  wonderful  laboratory  which  was 
burned  last  month— a  loss  to  the  world  which  simply 
cannot  be  repaired.  Mr.  Martin  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
telling  of  Tesla's  oscillator  which  has  produced  such 
radical  improvements  in  the  dynamo.  The  article  is 
illustrated  from  numerous  large  photographs  of  impor- 
tant electric  experiments.    The  essential  new  principle  of 
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the  oscillator  is  given,  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  a  short  para- 
graph, as  follows : 

**  If  one  watches  any  dynamo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
coils  constituting  the  *  armature  ^  are  swung  around  in 
front  of  magnets,  very  much  as  a  turnstile  revolTes  inside 
the  barricading  posts  ;  and  the  current  that  goes  out  to 
do  work  on  the  line  circuit  is  generated  inductively  in  the 
coils,  because  they  cut  lines  of  influence  emanating  from 
the  ends  of  the  magnets,  and  forming  what  has  been 
known  since  Faraday *s  time  as  the  '  field  of  force.*  In  the 
Tesla  oscillator,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  coils  is  entirely 
abandoned,  and  they  are  simply  darted  to  and  fro  at  a 
high  speed  in  front  of  the  magnets,  thus  cutting  the  lines 
of  the  *  field  of  force '  by  shooting  in  and  out  of  them  very 
rapidly,  shuttle-fashion.  The  great  object  of  cutting  as 
many  lines  of  an  intense  field  of  force  as  swiftly,  smooth- 
ly, regularly,  and  economically  as  possible  is  thus  accom- 
plished in  a  new  and,  Mr.  Tesla  believes,  altogether  better 
way.** 

\  - 

SCRIBNER'S. 

FROM  the  April  Scribner^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Robert  Grant's  article  on  **  Education ''  to  quote 
from  among  the  ^*  Leading  Articles/' 

The  second  chapter  of  Pres.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews' 
**  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  "  is  somewhat  re- 
markable for  the  attitude  it  takes  in  estimating  the  fa- 
mous Credit  Hobilier  operations.  President  Andrews 
accepts  the  facts  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Union  Pacific 
stock  by  members  of  Congress,  as,  indeed,  any  one  must, 
since  Oakes  Ames  made  no  pretense  of  concealing  the 
transaction.  But  this  historian  is  inclined  to  see  a  great 
deal  in  Ames'  argument  for  the  propriety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Of  the  so-called  "  scandals,"  President  Andrews 
says : 

**  But  we  now  know  that  they  comprised  partly  gross 
fabrications  and  i>artly  gross  exaggerations.  Mr.  Ames' 
motive  was  laudable— the  completion  of  a  great  national 
work,  which  has  long  since  i>aid  the  country  many  times 
its  cost.  He  knew  that  the  Pacific  Railway  had  bitter 
enemies  in  Congress  and  outside,  most  of  them  not  public 
spirited  but  the  blackmailer  servants  of  Durant,  who 
stood  ready,  should  oi)portunity  offer,  to  work  its  ruin. 
He  wished  to  be  fortified.  His  method  certainly  carried 
him  to  the  verge  of  propriety,  and  i)erhaps  beyond  ;  but, 
everything  considered,  the  evidence  shows  little  ground 
for  the  peculiar  execration  visited  upon  him.  The  Poland 
Committee  of  the  House,  reporting  on  February  18, 1873, 
declared  that  Ames  had  acted  with  *  intent  to  infiuence 
the  votes  of  members.'  In  the  sense  that  he  sought  to  in- 
terest men  in  the  enterprise  and  to  prevent  them  from 
sacrificing  it  through  apathy  or  spite,  this  was  probably 
true.  That  it  was  true  in  any  other  sense  is  at  least  not 
proved." 

A  writer  in  "The  Point  of  View"  draws  attention  to 
the  great  inherent  beauty  of  Scotch  words,  and  the  ad- 
vantage that  writers  of  them  i)08se88  over  all  other  writ- 
ers—an argument  which  has  a  special  interest  in  these 
days  of  the  brilliant  school  of  Scotch  story  tellers  and 
essayists.  "There  are  such  delightful  words  in  that 
language  ;  words  that  sing  on  the  printed  page  wherever 
their  employer  happens  to  drop  them  in ;  words  that 
rustle  ;  words  that  skirl,  and  words  that  clash  and  thump. 
It  is  their  gain,  I  believe,  that  not  many  of  us  who  know 
the  sounds  of  them  have  an  accurate  notion  of  their 
meanings.  Do  you  know  what  a  brae  is  ?  After  thirty 
years  of  familiarity  with  that  word,  I  am  still  a  little 


dubious  about  it,  and  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  id«ait 
conveys  contains  underbrush  or  is  open  field,  and  if  the 
latter,  whether  there  is  an  implication  of  heather.  Po^ 
haps  sheep  graze  on  braes.  I  could  not  be  sure,  and  if  a 
well-informed  person  insisted  that  Scotch  nosegays  had 
braes  in  them  I  could  not  contradict  him  with  mndi  ood> 
fidence.    But  for  all  that 

"Te  banks  and  braes  of  Bonny  Doon''' 
conveys  an  image  as  deh'ghtful  to  my  mind's  eye  as  to  the 
actual  ear,  and  what  uncertainty  there  may  be  about  the 
dimensions  and  ingredients  of  the  braes  in  it  merely  op- 
erates to  give  the  imagination  greater  scope.  I  can  aver 
that  at  least  one  habitual  reader  of  English  finds  his  at- 
tention curiously  and  agreeably  quickened  by  Scotch 
words  and  idioms  that  are  familiar  enough  not  to 
be  troublesome,  afid  unfamiliar  enough  to  give  the  ear 
a  gentle  fillip.  A  brook  sparkles  brighter  for  the  moment 
for  being  a  bum  ;  *  gone  g3rte '  makes  a  prompter  oonvesr- 
ance  of  its  significance  than  *gone  crazy ;'  brogues  and 
lugs  and  bairns  fit  better  into  many  sentences  than 
shoes,  and  ears,  and  children.  *  A  wheen  blethers '  fills 
the  mouth  like  a  spoonful  of  oatmeal ;  *  twine  '*  is  a  better 
word  than  *separate;'  <  will  can '  beats  *  will  be  able,' and 
the  verb  to  ken  in  all  its  uses  is  fit  to  stir  the  envy  of  the 
English  writer.  A  French  word  dragged  into  En^iah 
writing  is  an  offense  which  is  only  tolerable  when  a 
master  hmd  commits  it  and  the  excuse  is  adequate,  bnt 
the  Scotch  words  of  Scotchmen  vary  the  tongue  that 
harbors  them  only  to  enrich  it,  and  stand  among  their 
English  cousins  with  all  the  confiding  assurance  of  blood 
relations."  

MUNSEY'S. 

VALERIAN  GRIBAYfiDOFF,  writing  in  the  Apri 
Munsey^s  on  "  The  Modem  War  Correspondent," 
gives  a  sketch  of  James  Creelman,  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  conducting  the  accusing  side  of  the  recent  heated 
disputes  about  Japanese  atrocities  on  the  field  of  batUe. 
Mr.  Creelman  was  the  World  representative,  while  his 
opponent,  A.  B.  de  Guerville,  was  employed  by  the 
Herald.  "  Creelman  is  made  of  the  clay  from  which  spring 
crusaders,  reformers  and  martyrs.  His  judgment  may 
often  be  open  to  question ;  his  good  faith,  sincerity, 
loyalty,  perseverance  and  manliness  never.  Barely  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  Creelman  has  passed  through  m<n« 
experiences  than  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen.  He  began  work  for  the  Herald  during  his 
teens,  accompanied  Boynton  on  a  fioating  trip  down  the 
Mississippi,  took  part  in  several  ballooning  expeditions, 
obtained  a  taste  of  cowboy  life  in  the  West,  and  went 
through  the  entire  routine  of  a  city  reporter  before  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  After  that  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  as  special  correspond- 
ent has  visited  every  European  capital,  and  interviewed 
many  of  the  leading  celebrities  of  the  day,  from  the  Pope 
to  Count  TolstoY.  He  then  returned  to  this  country  only 
to  be  packed  off  to  Hayti,  where  he  met  the  redoubtable 
Hippolyte." 

Anna  Leach  contributes  a  series  of  paragraphic  sketches 
which  she  calls  **  Literary  Workers  in  the  South,"  and 
some  very  wretched  portraits  of  Dixie's  representative 
litterateurs  are  interspersed.  She  estimates  the  leading 
lights  to  be  Amelie  Rives,  G.  W.  Cable,  Joel  Chandler  Hai^ 
ris,  Grace  King,  Eliza  J.  Nicholson,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune^  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Fnmcis  Lynde,  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,  Richard  Maloolm  Johnston,  dnd  James  Lane 
Allen. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  moot  striking  feature  of  the  April  Cosmopolitan 
is  the  illustration  of  Miss  Qertrade  Hall's  story, 
**  The  Late  Returning/'  drawn  by  the  Spanish  artist  Jo66 
Gabrinety.  The  Florentine  figures  there  are  depicted 
with  a  vitality  and  sensuous  grace  that  make  a  welcome 
variation  on  the  types  tmchangingly  selected  by  our  own 
*^  star  ^  illustrators.  We  have  quoted  in  another  depart- 
ment from  the  description,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
dreadful  irruption  of  Erakatoa. 

Hr.  George  Frederick  Reward,  who  is  no  mean  authority 
cm  the  perplexing  political  problems  of  the  Orient,  writes 
on  ''  China  and  Japan,"  and  clearly  inclines  to  defend  the 
great  weak  giant  who  has  been  getting  rather  the  worst 
of  the  struggle  with  his  plucky  and  wiry  little  neighbor. 
Idi.  Seward  does  not  think  that  China  has  threatened  the 
integrity  of  Corea;  and  he  reminds  us  that  however 
much  we  may  sympathize  with  Japan  for  her  open  hos- 
I»itality  to  western  dvilization,  we  must  credit  China 
with  a  very  effective  devotion  to  orderly  ways  and  a 
polity  under  which  many  hundred  millions  of  i>eople  have 
lived  peacefully  for  centuries. 

**  I  make  no  effort  to  foretell  the  results  of  this  war.  I 
know  that  the  power  of  China  has  not  yet  been  touched, 
and  that  less  of  her  territory  has  been  occupied  by  Japan 
than  would  be  represented  by  a  single  county  of  a  West- 
em  state.  I  know  that  Japan  is  fighting  beyond  a  sea,  in 
a  country  strange  to  her  armies,  and  at  an  enormous  ex- 
I>ense.  I  know  that  China,  always  indisposed  to  war,  is 
seeking  for  peace.  I  suspect  that  Japan,  counting  the 
cost,  and  content  with  the  prestige  gained,  may  be  look- 
ing now  to  the  same  end.  And  I  believe  that  a  long  war 
cannot  be  conducted  by  Japan  without  danger  of  internal 
dissensions  more  serious  than  those  which  have  clouded 
her  recent  history." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  a  word  to  say  of  Stevenson  in  his 
report  of  *'  The  Month  in  England. '^    He  says : 

**  I  had  not  only  the  honor  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  acquaint- 
ance for  many  years  (and  to  know  him  was  to  love  and 
esteem  him),  but  he  was,  to  my  taste,  by  far  the  most 
qrmpathetic  of  our  living  writers.  He  is  missed  and  la- 
mented by  the  whole  of  literary  England,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  by  all  of  literary  America,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  For  us,  the  death  of  no  contemporary  could 
make  such  a  blank.  The  world  is  no  longer  the  same 
place  without  him,  and  his  loss  is  felt  the  more  keenly  be- 
cause, unlike  Tennyson  and  Browning,  he  was  compara- 
tively young.  But  the  ceaseless  and  gallant  battle  against 
ill  health,  which  would  have  paralyzed  any  other  genius, 
had  worn  out  his  bodily  power  while  his  intellect  was  in 
its  prime.  The  man  is  at  least  as  much  mourned  as  the 
author,  fcnr  to  all  he  seemed  (as  a  lady  said  to  Scott) 
*  such  a  friendly  sort  of  writer.' 

**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  in  America,  that  like 
Thackeray,  he  never  critidsed,  still  less  reviled,  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  kindly  received.  He  was  too  true  a 
gentleman  to  criticise  his  hosts.  Indeed,  unfavorable 
criticism  of  any  sort  was  an  art  in  which  he  never  in- 
dulged, nor  would  have  indulged,  even  if,  as  Mr.  Weller 
BOggested  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  could  have  made  his  fort- 
une by  it.  In  spite  of  constant  weakness  and  malady,  so 
fretting  to  a  spirit  as  eager  and  adventurous  as  his,  cour- 
age made  his  life  happy,  as  lives  of  mortals  go.  He  never 
had  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  he  deserved,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  fame  enough,  and  praise  to  which  he 
oould  not  be  indifferent.  He  sensibly  aided  the  cause  of 
our  language,  by  writing  well,  and  he  reopened  the  long- 
doeed  portals  of  romance/ 


McCLURE'S. 

*  *  TV  T  oCLURES  "  presents  in  its  Apnl  number  another 
IVX  excellent  collection  of  artides  and  stories,  the 
latter  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  and  A.  Ck>nan  Doyle.  Of  the 
former,  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  B.  H.  Sherard's  inter- 
view with  Du  Maurier. 

Madam  Adam  contributes  a  highly  eulogistic  sketch  of 
Lieutenant  Julien  Viand,  much  better  known  to  the 
world  as  Pierre  LotL  Her  account  of  the  home  of  the 
brilliant  young  Frenchman,  his  tastes  and  habits,  quite 
exceed,  in  the  impression  they  give  of  an  ultra-refinement 
and  sensibility,  even  the  antidpations  of  a  reader  of  the 
<*  Book  of  Pity  and  Death."  Loti  is  a  highly  accomplished 
naval  officer,  adored  by  his  men  ;  a  magnificent  athlete 
and  acrobat ;  a  lover  of  fioWers,  of  theatricals,  of  tapes- 
tries, of  all  the  arts,  and  of  cats  ;  a  musician  and  a  singer ; 
a  tireless  seeker  of  sensations  and  an  unerring  analyst ; 
and  above  all  a  novelist.  Madam  Adam  makes  this  de- 
scription of  a  *^  fancy  ball "  entertainment  given  by  Loti, 
at  which  she  *  assisted,"  and  it  reads  curiously  enough  to 
a  more  frugal,  less  sensitive  and  rather  busy  Western 
world : 

^*  It  was  for  the  inauguration  of  this  admirable  apart- 
ment that  Loti  gave  to  forty  selected  guests  a  fiU  Louis 
XI,  which  we  can  never  forget. 

*'He  had  written  or  given  verbaUy  to  us  all  the  design 
and  color  of  our  costumes,  so  that  each  of  us  might  con- 
tribute to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  general  effect 
which  he  had  planned. 

*'  The  viands  and  drinks  had  been  the  subjects  of  much 
research  ;  the  former  had  been  frequently  essayed  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  latter  were  carefully  made 
ready  in  advance,  that  they  might  most  perfectly  repro- 
duce the  sensations  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors. 

<*  Loti  had  discovered  in  an  isle  of  La  Charente  two  old 
musicians  who  played  airs  of  that  bygone  time.  One  of 
them  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  he  died  of  the 
joyous  exdtement  of  the  occasion,  a  few  days  after  his 
triufnph.  In  the  anteroom,  as  we  entered,  we  saw  the 
body  of  a  man  swinging  from  a  gallows.  Scarcely  were 
we  seated  at  the  tables  when  the  sound  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  Saracenic  prisoners. 
Since  we  were  in  joye  et  festin^  we  bestowed  pardon  on 
them,  and  they  seated  themsdves  in  our  company.  It  was 
a  surprise  that  wrung  cries  of  terror  from  me,  to  feel  a 
trap-door  rising  under  my  feet,  and  to  see  thus  admitted 
a  band  of  acrobats,  who  proceeded  to  execute  most  curi- 
ous feats  of  strength  and  agility.  Meantime  we  continued 
to  feast ;  foods  and  drinks  were  set  before  us  in  long  suc- 
cession ;  it  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  it  all.  Adrien 
Ifarie,  a  friend  of  ours,  had  come  from  Paris  with  a  tall 
greyhound  which  never  left  his  side,  and  he  had  put  on 
the  disguise  of  a  fool.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ^.Tnn^ng 
features  of  the  evening.  I  will  speak  only  of  the  ceremo- 
nious entry  of  a  superb  roast  peacock,  with  tail  spread, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  squires  and  preceded  by 
a  band  of  musicians  playing  the  traditional  peacock's 
march. 

**  After  dinner  there  was  a  dance  that  was  especially 
applauded  —  the  torch  dance  —  in  which  young  girls 
wrapped  in  long  muslin  veils,  and  young  men,  danced 
the  dance  of  the  torches.  The  smoking  fiames  fiitting 
about  the  white  draperies,  outlining  the  intricades  of  the 
figures  of  the  dance,  kept  us  in  constant  fear  of  danger ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sensation  of  witnessing  a  sacred 
dance,  revived  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  neglect, 
aroused  our  enthusiasm  " 

Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards  records  the  growth  of  Tanunany 
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Hall  since  its  organization  in  1789.  There  is  some  humor 
and  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  this  speech  of  Bourke 
Ck)ckran  that  Mr.  Edwards  draws  attention  to: 

**  At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Tammany  Hall,  on 
July  4, 1889,  that  organization  seemed  to  be  the  finest, 
most  i)erfect  flower  that  had  ever  come  from  the  develop- 
ment of  bodies  of  men  acting  from  a  conmion  political 
purpose.  Its  discipline  was  greater  than  that  of  an  army, 
for  it  seldom  knew  deserters.  It  controlled  nearly  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  citizens,  who  obeyed  with- 
out a  murmur  the  command  of  that  one  who  was  in  au- 
thority. It  controlled,  with  a  single  exception,  every  de- 
partment of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Boui^e  Oockran  was 
the  orator  of  the  day,  and  among  the  truths  which  he 
uttered  was  this :  *  If  corruption  prevails  among  the 
people,  liberty  will  become  a  blighting  curse,  subversive 
of  order.*  Among  those  who  applauded  with  vigor  this 
sentiment  were  men  then  doing  corrupt  acts  which  five 
years  later  were  exi)osed  as  part  of  an  aU-pervasive 
system  that  had  corroded  the  department  of  police." 


THE  ATLANTIC. 

THERE  is  in  the  April  number  a  suggestive  and  pleas- 
ant paper  by  Albert  H.  Tolman,  entitled  **  The  Ex- 
pressive Power  of  English  Sounds,**  in  which  the  writer 
analyzes  some  of  the  many  artifices  which  our  i>oets  utilize 
to  aid  and  increase  their  effects.  He  finds  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  word  expression,  viz  :  Muscular  imitation 
— ^*  an  approximate  imitation  by  the  muscles  employed  in 
articulation  of  some  shape  or  some  motion.**  A  pretty 
example  of  this  is  in  Milton*s  lines : 

*'  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastio  toe.** 

**  Much  more  common  than  this  is  what  we  may  call 
muscular  analogy,  or  muscular  symbolism  ;  **  as  in  Pope*s 
verses : 

'*  When  Ajaz  strives  some  rook*8  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow.^* 

*'  The  action  of  the  organs  of  articulation  as  they  pro- 
nounce the  troublesome  consonant  combinations  in  the 
first  of  these  lines  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  muscular 
effort  of  Ajax  as  he  tugs  at  the  mighty  stone,  but  the 
struggle  in  the  mouth  is  analogous  to  the  striving  of  the 
hero,  and  is  highly  expressive.*' 

The  third  kind  of  expression  is  the  more  widely  recog- 
nized onomatoposia,  or  sound  imitation,  like  the  words 
whippoartoill^  ouckoOf  and  the  famous  line  of  Tennyson's— 

**  And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.** 

Mr.  Tolman  believes  that  **  every  English  sotmd  has 
some  special  expressive  foixe,**  and  t  at  each  sound  may 
have  several  natural  expressions. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
by  C.  T.  Copeland,  written  avowedly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  literary  critic  rather  than  as  a  eulogistic 
obituary.  While  thoroughly  appreciative,  and  in  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  Stevenson  died  at  an  age  which 
had  not  brought  Scott,  Dickens  or  Thomas  Hardy  to 
their  best  work— still  Mr.  Copeland  thinks  that  the  novel- 
ist had  given  us  pretty  fairly  his  measure  ;  *^  and  from 
Stevenson  we  were  entitied  to  expect  perfect  form  and 
continued  variety  of  subject,  rather  than  a  measurable 
dynamic  gain.** 

'<  Stevenson  himself,  it  would  appear,  clearly  saw  the 
limits  within  which  his  talent  would  best  exhibit  itself. 
He  never,  for  a  good  example,  attempted  the  historical 
novel,  so  favorite  a  field  with  most  romancers.** 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  New  England  Mctgazine  contains  an  aitide 
entitled  *'  Joseph  Jefferson  at  Home,**  which  giv«s 
an  endearingly  intimate  view  of  the  great  comedian^ 
every-day  life.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  made  a  fortune,  and 
does  not  need  to  earn  more  money  ;  so  he  makes  his  sea- 
sons as  short  as  he  chooses  and  only  plays  in  the  citie« 
that  he  likes,  and  where  there  are  comfortable  hotels  and 
theatres.  He  has  a  beautiful  sunmier  house  on  Buzzard's 
Bay,  with  the  homes  of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
clustered  round,  and  he  ovms  a  great  plantation  of  80,000 
acres  in  Louisiana  to  which  he  wends  his  way  every  win- 
ter. He  is  a  very  talented  painter,  but  will  only  pose  as 
an  amateur,  nor  will  he  accept  money  for  his  lectures. 
**  Jefferson  is  a  true  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton.  His  gen- 
uine love  of  nature  finds  vent  in  frequent  excursioos  to 
some  of  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  Buzzard*s  Bay,  or  on 
the  bay  itself.  He  is  an  expert  angler,  patient  and  pains- 
taking, and  in  the  company  of  congenial  spirits  he  passes 
many  an  hour  in  his  boats.  He  is  very  abstemious  in  his 
habits.  He  enjoys  a  quiet  glass  of  wine,  but  is  not  *  food 
of  his  cups.*  He  eats  lightly,  and  is  sometimes  lectured 
by  his  intimates  for  his  carelessness  in  regard  to  his 
food.** 

Professor  Arthur  Reed  Kimball  writes  on  *^  The  Chang- 
ing Character  of  Commencement.**  He  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  day  from  a  scholastic  occasion  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  present  situation,  where  the  event  of  the  day 
is  the  alumni  dinner  with  its  witty  speeches.  *'  At  Tale 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  two  hundred  years, 
commencement  is  not  simply  to  be  omitted— as  has  before 
happened  on  occasion—but  it  is  to  be  surrendered  abso- 
lutely, never  to  be  revived.  The  valedictorian  and  aaln- 
tatorian  and  their  fellow  orators  of  various  designations 
are  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  the  Old  Center  Church  on 
New  Haven*s  historic  green.  They  are  to  be  relegated  to 
the  land  of  half-forgotten  memories  called  tradition.  In 
place  of  their  performances,  the  marvel  of  many  genera- 
tions of  admiring  families  and  friends,  is  to  be  substitoted 
a  ceremonial  modeled  on  commemoration  day  at  Oxford.** 


LIPPINCOTT*S. 

THE  much  adored  prima  donna,  Nellie  Melba,  has  k 
slight  article  in  the  April  lAppineoWa  on  ''Grand 
Opera,**  a  subject  which  she  should  certainly  know  some- 
thing about.  Of  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  operatic 
*'  stars  **  she  has  a  word  to  say  : 

''Even  at  the  best  the  career  of  the  vocalist  is  brief. 
The  great  lawyer  or  phsrsidan  often  touches  his  zoiith  at 
threescore,  or  perhaps  threescore  and  ten ;  a  Gladstone 
retires  only  from  choice  at  eighty-five ;  a  Bismarck  is 
never  greater  than  in  old  age  ;  but  what  of  the  singer 
when  inexorable  time  attacks  the  vocal  organs  f  Tbe 
actor  may  indeed  wrestie  with  the  pitiless  years,  and 
gradually  accommodate  declining  forces  to  the  comidais- 
ant  rdlea  which  dramatists  provide  for  older  artists,  but 
these  havens  of  refuge  are  denied  to  the  singer.  He  or 
she  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shinee.  One  cannot 
alwajrs  be  an  Amina,  a  Marguerite,  a  Carmen,  an 
Edgardo,  or  a  Rhadames  ;  and  when  the  fateful  hour  of 
dismissal  sounds,  it  is  forbidden  to  lag  superfiuous  on  tbe 
stage.  There  is,  then,  nothing  improper  or  ungracefol  in 
the  plan  that  the  singer  should  sell  his  or  her  voice  at  tbe 
topmost  price  that  it  will  bring  in  the  market  One 
thing  is  certain,  no  manager  is  going  to  pay  more  tban  it 
is  worth.  The  measure  of  value  is  fixed  by  tbe  box 
offices,  and  these  are  the  only  standards  that  managers 
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can  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are,  guided  by.  This  does 
not  prove  that  art  is  mercenary.  The  laborer  everywhere 
is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn  writes  with  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm abont  **  Cheap  Living  in  Paris,^  and  explains  with 
careful  detail  how  it  is  possible  to  live  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  with  a  due  regard  to  esthetics,  amusements  and 
recreation,  on  abont  $18  per  month.  In  fact,  out  of  the 
60  cents  a  day  of  total  expenditure,  Mr.  Sanborn  spent 
10  cents  on  amusements,  and  from  his  list  he  got  quite 
his  share  of  grand  opera  and  of  the  best  dramatic  per- 
formances.   

THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Cadman's 
articles  on  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Royal  Family, 
appearing  in  the  April  Chauiauquan, 

Professor  Raleigh,  of  All  Souls  (College,  Oxford,  writes 
on  **  Politics  as  a  Career  in  England.^  From  his  accotmt 
it  appears  that  the  youthful  M  P.  is  encouraged  to  *'  make 
a  record  ^  for  hard  work.  *  *  Let  him  choose  some  difficult 
subject,  such  as  Indian  finance  or  the  Irish  land  acts,  and 
master  it  thoroughly ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  make  useful 
suggestions  in  committee,  and  perhaps  to  save  the  House 
from  blundering  at  critical  moments.  The  speeches  which 
make  the  most  permanent  impression  are  those  which  are 
full  of  special  knowledge,  but  free  from  the  pedantry 
which  insists  on  setting  forth  all  the  steps  of  an  argament. 
When  Mr.  Fowler  speaks  on  local  taxation,  or  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  on  the  navy,  every  hearer  feels  that  he  is  listening 
to  a  man  who  has  spent  months  and  years  in  accumulat- 
ing information  on  an  important  subject  If  a  new  mem- 
ber makes  a  pointed  and  amusing  speech,  men  say, '  He 
may  have  a  career  before  him ;  we  shall  see ;  *  but  if  he 
makes  a  weighty  speech  he  is  at  once  recognised  as  a 
promising  candidate  for  office." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

I^HE  first  two  numbers  of  the  American  Bookman 
fnUy  justify  the  modest  demands  of  its  projectors 
on  the  attention  of  our  reading  public.  "  The  busy  man's 
literary  journal "  the  Bookman  aspires  to  be,  and  already 
is.  The  February  number  was  partly  devoted  to  an  in- 
troduction of  the  English  editor  of  the  Bookman^  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Kicoll,  to  such  American  readers  as  had  not 
already  formed  his  acquaintance.  The  regular  depart- 
ments of  the  American  edition  are  **News  Notes,** 
"Poetry,"  "  New  Writers,"  »* The  Reader"  (contributed 
articles  by  literary  experts),  •*  Reviews  of  New  Books," 
"Novel  Notes,"  "Bookman's  Table,"  "Bibliography," 
and  "  The  Bookmart."  This  Ust  of  headings  serves  to  show 
the  range  of  the  periodical,  and  when  we  add  that  each 
department  is  edited  freshly  for  American  readers,  that 
such  men  as  Hamilton  Mabie  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  are 
among  the  regular  contributors,  while  Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  and  James  Mc  Arthur  act  as  editors,  and 
that  the  reviews  of  new  books  are  signed  by  specialists, 
we  have  said  enough  to  explain  the  cordial  welcome 
accorded  this  new  candidate  for  favor  among  American 
magazine  readers.  "Ian  Maclaren  at  Home,"  "The 
Editor  of  the  *  Yellow  Book,* "  and  "  The  Old  Booksellers 
of  New  York,"  are  among  the  typically  interesting  articles 
of  the  March  number.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from 
the  articles  about  Dr.  NicoU  in  the  February  number. 
The  American  Bookman  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month. 


THE  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

'^"^HE  article  by  Sergeant  Dunn  on  "  The  Commercial 
JL      Value  of  Weather    Forecasts**  is   reviewed  in 
another  department. 

The  general  qusklity  of  the  April  Magazine  is  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  that  periodicaL  Several  articles  are 
devoted  to  the  question  of  municipal  control  of  public 
corporations ;  the  writers  oppose  such  control.  An  im- 
portant regular  feature  of  the  Engineering  Magazine  is 
the  department  styled  "  Review  of  the  Industrial  Press,** 
in  which  all  the  important  engineering  articles  of  the 
preceding  month  are  classified,  digested,  and  indexed. 
Not  only  the  technical  journals,  but  general  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  indeed  every  form  of  ephemeral  literary 
product  is  noade  to  contribute  to  this  excellent  sunmmry 
of  the  world*s  progress  in  the  engineering  arts.  The 
sociological  side  of  industrial  topics  is  not  neglected,  and 
in  its  narrower  field  the  department  does  for  the  Maga- 
zine's readers  what  the  Rbvisw  of  Rbvisws  tries  to  do 
for  the  general  reader. 

THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  answers  of  Congressmen  to  the  question,  "  Is  an 
Extra  eession  Needed  ?**  Lord  Playfair*s  article  on 
"A New  Departure  in  English  Taxation,"  "The  Truth 
About  Port  Arthur,"  by  Frederic  Villiers,  and  "ITie 
Future  of  Silver,"  by  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland,  have  been  re- 
viewed in  another  department. 

Senator  Cushman  E.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  writes  on 
"  Two  Years  of  Democratic  Diplonuicy  ;**  his  point  of 
view  is  similar  to  that  of  Senator  Lodge,  who  deals  with 
the  same  topic  in  the  Forum. 

Bishop  Foss,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  passes 
suggestive  comment  on  the  article  by  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  on  "The  New  Pulpit"  in  the  February  North 
American, 

Mark  Twain's  controversy  with  Paul  Bourget  has  led 
Max  0*Rell  to  take  a  hand  in  the  hitter's  behalf,  and  in 
this  bandying  of  international  criticism  the  honors  are 
now  about  even  between  France  and  America. 

Dr.  CsTTUs  Edson  probably  knew  very  well  that  his 
paper  on  "Nagging  Women"  in  the  January  North 
American  would  not  be  permitted  to  golong  unanswered. 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  calls  attention  to  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  increasing  prevalence  of  outdoor  life  is  di- 
minishing the  nervousness  of  women.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  says,  "  You*re  another."  "  Two  wrongs  truly  do 
not  make  one  right ;  but  why  speak  as  if  the  wrong  were 
all  on  one  side  ?  In  reality  there  is  no  sex  in  nagging.  A 
husband  may  make  his  wife  as  wretched  as  a  wife  may 
make  her  husband.  And  I  have  even  known  a  man  who 
at  the  table  stared  his  children  out  of  ootmtenance,  gaz- 
ing at  them  with  great,  cruel  eyes  till  their  own  eyes 
fell,  and  they  were  unable  to  swallow  in  his  presence.*' 

Marion  Harland  denies  that  the  majority  of  women  in 
the  Christian  homes  of  the  land  are  naggers  in  any  true 
sense. 

Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Qerry,  in  advocating  a  return 
to  the  use  of  the  cat-o^-nine-tails  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  classes  of  offenses,  advances  an  economic  argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  for  the  restora- 
tion of  corporal  punishment  as  the  bill  now  before  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  object  of  society  to  re- 
form the  criminal,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
.encourage  imprisonment,  because,  as  a  matter  of  political 
economy,  that  involves  expense  to  the  State.  Every  fresh 
convict  imprisoned  costs  something  to  maintain  and  keep, 
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and  the  State  which  conld  entirely  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  state  prison  would  reap  an  enormous  accession  to  its 
coifers  by  avoiding  a  correspondingly  large  outlay  and 
expense.  It  is  a  question  worth  considering,  then,  not 
simply  as  a  deterrent  of  crime,  but  as  a  question  of  politi- 
cal economy,  whether,  in  addition  to  imprisonment,  some 
other  means  may  not  be  judiciously  resorted  to  which 
would  tend,  at  all  events,  to  lessen  and  diminish  the  com- 
mission of  crime  even  if  it  were  ineffectual  to  absolutely 
suppress  it." 

THE   FORUM. 

SENATOR  LODGE'S  criticisms  of  our  foreign  policy, 
Andrew  Carnegie's  tariff  programme,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie's  essay  on  "  The  Two  Eternal  Types  in 
Fiction^  have  been  reviewed  in  our  department  of 
**  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

In  "The  Business  World  vs.  The  Politicians,"  Comp- 
troller Eckels  sets  forth  some  of  the  dangers  to  our  na- 
tional credit  and  financial  stability  resulting  from  the 
inresent  uncertainty  relative  to  the  currency.  He  finds 
the  chief  cause  of  the  general  stagnation  in  the  legal- 
tender  issues  and  compulsory  reissues  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Frederic  Harrison,  in  one  of  his  admirable  "  Studies  of 
the  Great  Victorian  Writers,"  characterizes  the  work  of 
the  writer  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  "  Scott  and  Thackeray— even 
Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth— paint  the  world,  or 
part  of  the  world,  as  it  is,  crowded  with  men  and  women 
of  various  characters.  Charlotte  Bronte  painted  not  the 
world,  hardly  a  comer  of  the  world,  but  the  very  soul  of 
one  proud  and  loving  gprL  That  is  enough :  we  need  ask 
no  more.  It  was  done  with  consunmiate  power.  We  feel 
that  we  know  her  life,  from  ill-used  childhood  to  her 
proud  matronhood ;  we  know  her  home,  her  school,  her 
professional  duties,  her  loves  and  hates,  her  agonies  and 
her  joys,  with  that  intense  familiarity  and  certainty  of 
vision  with  which  our  own  personal  memories  are  graven 
on  our  brain.  With  all  its  faults,  its  narrowness  of  range, 
its  occasional  extravagances,  *  Jane  Eyre '  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  creative  infiuences  of  the 
Victorian  literature,  one  of  the  most  i>oetic  pieces  of  En- 
gUsh  romance,  and  among  the  most  vivid  masterpieces  in 
the  rare  order  of  literary  *  Confessions.' " 

Prof.  Edvdn  B.  A.  Seligman  discusses  the  constitution- 
ality and  the  justice  of  the  income  tax  from  the  modem 
economist's  point  of  view.  As  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tax,  the  question  which  is  just  now  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Professor  Seligman  argues  affirmatively. 
He  admits  that  the  law  as  enacted  has  many  defects,  and 
as  an  administrative  measure  he  is  by  no  means  sanguine 
of  its  sucoeas,  but  of  its  general  justice  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced.  "It  is  in  line  with  the  democratic  trend 
throughout  the  world.  It  seeks  to  correct  the  growing 
conviction  among  all  masses  of  the  population  that  our 
present  tax  system  largely  exempts  those  that  are  best 
able  to  pay.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  rectify  abuses  and 
to  secure  a  truer  equality.  " 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  of  Kansas  State  University, 
gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
profit-sharing  adopted  by  two  large  employers  of  laboi^— 
the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Proctor  &  Gtamble  Company,  of  Ivorydale,  Ohio. 
In  each  instance  Professor  Blackmar  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory report. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt  continues  his  suggestions  relative  to 
the  prevailing  social  discontent  and  the  proposed  rem- 
edies for  it,  promising  for  a  future  article  a  more  detailed 


discussion  of  the  economic  education  demanded  by  tiie 
times. 

Of  a  somewhat  more  practical  turn  are  the  articles  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis  ("  The  Tenement  the  Real  Problem  of  Cvr- 
ilization")  and  B.  G.  Northrop  ("The  Work  of  Village 
Improvement  Societies").  Both  pape^  propose  definite 
reforms  calculated  to  improve  the  conditions,  respect- 
ively, of  city  and  country  life. 

The  condufions  reached  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  rela- 
tive to  the  anti-toxine  treatment  of  diphtheria  are  on 
the  whole  decidedly  favorable.  His  knowledge  of  the 
treatment,  he  states,  is  derived  from  reports  furnished 
by  children's  hospitals  in  Europe  and  from  personal 
observation  in  two  American  institutions. 


THE  ARENA. 

FROM  Miss  Willard's  article  on  temperance  instrno- 
tion  in  the  schools,  and  from  Professor  Will's  sng- 
gestions  on  the  formation  of  Unions  for  Practical  Prog- 
ress, we  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  another  depart- 
ment. 

Prof.  James  T.  Bixby  writes  on  "  Mohammed  and  the 
Koran ; "  he  does  not  regard  Mohammedanism  as  a  re- 
ligion adapted  to  the  fostering  of  the  highest  civilization, 
nor  does  he  consider  it  the  final  faith  of  humanity  of  the 
best  type,  but  he  dwells  on  its  peculiar  qualifications  to 
meet  the  wants  of  barbaric  and  semi-civilized  peoples. 
He  looks  on  Islam  as  the  teacher  that  will  finally  lead  the 
great  Eastern  nations  to  Christ. 

Richard  Linthicum  sketches  very  briefiy  the  public 
career  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  who  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction eras  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee, 
and  after  a  retirement  of  many  years  reappeared  in  poll 
tics  last  fall  as  the  champion  of  the  Populist  cause  in 
Chicago. 

Helen  Gregory-Flesher  draws  this  pen  portrait  of 
Joaquin  Miller  as  he  appears  at  his  California  home: 
**  The  genial  host  possesses  a  gift  lacking  in  too  many 
writers -he  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist  with  a  limit- 
less fund  of  anecdote.  His  accent  is  singularly  pure ;  his 
voice  full  and  pleasant ;  and  as  he  discusses  some  con- 
genial theme  his  thoughts  rove  from  early  pioneer  days 
when  as  a  boy  in  the  diggers'  camp  he  cooked  their  nn- 
varied  fare  of  salt  pork  and  boiled  beans,  allotted  to  each 
man  his  share  of  the  gold  dust,  and  in  his  spare  honrs 
wrote  and  cultivated  that  divine  faculty  that  later 
brought  him  fame.  His  appearance  is  striking  and  his 
face  beams  with  intelligence.  He  usually  wears  long  boots 
into  the  tope  of  which  Ms  trousers  are  tucked.  His  hair, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  silver,  hangs  almost  to  his 
shoulders,  and  is  inclined  to  curl,  as  is  also  his  beard." 

Several  papers  in  the  March  Arena  are  devoted  to 
I)8ychic  philosophy.  Margaret  B.  Peeke  defines  "  Tnie 
Occultism,  Its  Place  and  Use  ;"  T.  K. Allen  enundatea 
"  A  Theory  of  Telepathy  ; "  Mr.  Flower,  the  editor,  de- 
scribes certain  "Prophetic  Dreams,"  and  Henry  Wood 
discusses  "  Auto-Suggestion  and  Concentration." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

NUMA  DROZ  has  an  extremely  interesting  and  well- 
informed  article  descriptive  of  the  working  of  the 
Initiative  and  the  Referendum  in  Switzerland.  M.  Dros, 
although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Referendum, 
recognizes  frankly  that  its  success  does  not  justify  the 
inference  that  it  will  succeed  everywhere  else  eqnally 
well.    He  says :  *'  Adapted  to  a  people  fundamentally 
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democratic,  like  the  Swiss,  the  referendum  is  miqnestion- 
ably  one  of  the  best  forms  of  government  ever  attempted. 
The  net  result  has  been  a  great  tranqnilizing  of  public 
life.  The  debates  which  precede  and  accompany  a  refer- 
endary movement  are  a  normal  manifestation  of  the 
popular  life.  And  when  the  ballot  has  pronounced, 
everybody  accepts  the  result.  The  .referendum  and  the 
initiative  in  Switzerland  form  part  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment of  which  all  the  pieces  hang  together.  It  appears 
to  me  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce these  two  institutions  elsewhere  without  at  ^e 
same  time  introducing  a  mechanism  of  government  simi- 
lar to  that  of  which  they  have  become  part  and  parcel 
here." 

WHY  NOT  TSACH  THX  EOTPTIAKS  ENGLISH  ? 

**  A  Oairene  **  has  an  interesting  article  under  the  title 
<*  The  English  Failure  in  Egypt."  The  gist  of  it  isthat  as 
long  as  the  Egyptians  talk  French,  they  will  never  learn 
to  think  in  English,  and  so  the  English  occupation  will 
have  to  be  protracted  until  the  crack  of  doom.  He  says  : 
*^  But  unless  the  younger  generation  of  native  is  taught 
to  read  English  books  and  papers,  and  so  to  assimilate 
Bnglish  modes  of  thought  and  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples, she  will  have  to  remain  there  till  doomsday. 
ESnglish  reforms,  as  things  are  at  present,  would  all 
yaniah  on  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  British  army, 
and  on  the  day  following  they  would  be  replaced  by  the 
exact  contrary.  About  this  there  ought  to  be  no  mis- 
take. We  cannot  really  influence  the  mind  and  morale 
of  a  people  except  through  the  language  in  which  they 
are  taught  to  think  and  feel,  and  as  long  as  England 
neglects  to  educate  the  Egyptian  in  English  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  the  edifice  of  reform  she  has  been 
slowly  and  painfully  building  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
wiU  prove  to  be  a  mere  house  of  cards. " 

▲N  EPITAPH  ON  THX  MANCHXSTEB  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  writing  on  the  **  Manchester 
School,"  produces  what  may  be  called  an  obituary  notice 
of  that  admirable  and  useful  political  association.  As  is 
the  custom  of  epitaph  makers,  he  says  nothing  of  the  dead 
but  what  is  good,  and  concludes  his  paper  with  a  hint  that 
he  is  not  without  the  hope  of  its  joyful  resurrection : 
'*  Society,  as  we  said  before,  maybe  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  era  and  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  reconstruction. 
Even  in  that  case  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  champions  of 
free  trade,  retrenchment,  religious  equality,  peace,  and 
*  a  government  squared  to  the  maxims  of  common  sense 
and  a  plain  morality/  will  be  held  to  have  done  not  badly 
in  their  brief  day.  How  it  will  fare  with  our  belief  in 
liberty  and  property  remains  to  be  seen.  If  coercion  and 
confiscation  gain  the  day  and  make  the  world  happy,  our 
prindplee  will  lie  forever  in  the  grave  of  extinct  super- 
stitions.   Otherwise,  Reaurgemus,^ 

THE  VALUE  OF  EMERSON. 

Vernon  Lee,  writing  of  **  Emerson,  Transcendentalist 
and  Unitarian,"  mentions  that  *'  the  vital,  vitalizing  intu- 
ition in  Emerson  is  a  dualism,  closely  connected :  the 
intuition  of  the  worthlessness  of  unreality  for  our  happi- 
ness and  progress ;  and  the  intuition  of  the  supreme 
power,  for  our  happiness  and  progress,  of  that  portion 
whiph  we  call  soul,  but  these  vital  thoughts  were  defaced, 
hampered  and  compressed,  by  a  cheap  transcendentalism: 
the  metaphysics  of  G^ermany  adulterated  by  the  shoddy 
science,  the  cleap  mysticism  of  America." 

Still,  she  regards  Emerson  as  a  valuable  guide.  She 
says  :    *'  Those  who  should  deliberately  follow  Emerson's 


counsels,  omitting  from  their  lives  not  merely  what  he 
directly  advises  should  be  omitted,  but  also  what  his 
whole  system  logically  leads  us  to  reject,  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  space  they  had  left  themselves, 
how  much  energy  for  the  real  life,  the  life  of  enjoyment 
and  utility.  

THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

MR.  KEiARY  continues  his  •* Impressions  of  India," 
but  says  nothing  notable,  excepting  the  passage  in 
which  he  describes  the  high  honors  paid  to  Nicholson, 
whom  he  regards,  with  some  justification,  as  the  hero  of 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.  Nicholson^s  mission  was 
to  carry  out  Lawrence's  idea  of  enrolling  the  Sikhs  and 
Afghans  in  the  force  which  crushed  the  rebel  sepoys. 
"  The  providential  man  of  this  new  departure  was  Nichol- 
son, a  paladin  of  strength,  beauty,  courage,  and,  above 
all,  overmastering  will.  Bereft  of  his  personality,  Law- 
rence's great  plan  would  have  failed.  The  Sikhs  and 
Afghans  hesitated:  they  both  thought  our  power  might 
fall— for  who  had  known,  even  in  historical  memory, 
any  long-lived  central  power  i '  But  their  hesitations  and 
uncertainty  were  overborne:  they  themselves  were 
carried  away  by  a  stronger  will  than  their  own;  even  as 
at  all  times  in  history  the  Oriental  populace  has  been  car- 
ried onward,  and  has,  in  a  moment,  out  of  a  formless, 
lawless  mass,  been  forged  into  a  conquering  race  fit  for 
the  greatest  enterprises.  Lawrence  and  Montgomery  took 
their  decisive  measures  for  disarming  the  native  troops : 
Nicholson  organized  from  out  the  frontier  races  the  fiying 
column  which  was  to  descend  upon  Delhi.  Afghans  and 
Sikhs  came  fiocking  to  join  our  colors.  Nicholson,  I  say, 
who  came  before  long  to  command  this  new  army,  gave 
to  this  policy  a  personality,  a  visible  symbol :  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  has  become  in  tradition  something 
more  than  a  man,  even  a  semi-divine  figure." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CYCLE. 

Mr.  Starley  in  a  brief  but  interesting  paper  describes 
the  revolution  in  the  cycle  which  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about.  .  He  dwells  upon  the  achieve- 
ment vnth  pardonable  pride,  but  evidently  no  longer 
thinks  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  similar  beneflcent 
revolution.  He  sajrs  :  "  Cycle  making  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  improvement  seems  difficult.  Most  makers  use 
the  flnest  materials,  and  twelve  to  thirteen  stone  men 
now  race  without  fear  of  breakage  at  a  rate  of  from 
twenty-flve  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  machines  that 
weigh  about  twenty  pounds,  which  is  less  than  two 
pounds  of  material  for  each  stone  weight  of  rider." 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  Whiteway,  discussing  politics  in  Newfoundland, 
declares  that :  *'  All  that  is  needed  now  is  that  Lord 
Bipon  should  make  a  timely  and  an  honest  statement, 
setting  forth  the  terms  upon  which  Great  Britain  will 
take  over  Newfoundland's  debts  and  liabilities,  to  the  end 
that  her  offer  and  Canada's  may  be  compared.  It  is  the 
present  hope  of  Newfoundland  that  her  troubles  may  so 
affect  G^eat  Britain  that  a  properly  chosen  Commission 
may  be  appointed  forthwith,  which  shall  devise  a  means 
of  removing  her  interests  from  the  control  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  pedantic  and  exclusive  service,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  body  of  politicians  *  whose  main  object  of  adoration  is 
patronage.' " 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

George  Wyndham  writes  on  **The  Poetry  of  the 
Prison,"  dealing  with  the  prison  poets  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Mr.  Whibtey,  writing  on  "Two  Thieves,"  con- 
trasts Jack  Sheppard  with  Cartonche,  and  Mr.  A.  Clerk 
has  an  interesting  and  ingenious  article  "  In  Praise  of 
Convention." 


I 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

N  another  department  we  have  quoted  copiously  from 
several  of  the  more  important  articles.  • 

DKBATSBS  FBOM  THB  BSPOBTEBS*  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  MacDonaghf  in  a  paper  entitled  **  A  Night  in  the 
Reporters*  Oallery,"  gives  some  intereetin  t  particulars  as 
to  how  various  Parliamentarians  are  e«<timated  from  the 
reporters'  point  of  view : 

"Statesmen  like  Bright,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone— to 
mention  three  who  were  masters  of  different  styles  of  the 
fine  art  of  oratory— always  spoke  slowly,  deliberately 
and  impressively,  and  the  average  reporter  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  t-^Vitig  them. 

"  Of  all  our  leading  Parliamentarians  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  the  easiest  to  report.  His  average  rate  of  speaking  is 
140  words  a  minute,  and;  besides,  he  possesses,  in  the 
highest  degree  perhaps,  the  qualities  of  lucidity  of 
thought  and  distinctness  of  utterance. 

"  Now  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  passed  away, 
Mr.  Balfour  is,  after  Sir  R.  Webster  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
probably  the  most  difficult  speaker  on  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench.  He  is  generally  easy  to  take  when  he  makes 
an  important  speech,  but  latterly  in  discussions  in  com- 
mittee he  has  developed  a  very  rapid  style  of  speaking. 
A  change  for  the  worse,  in  the  reportorial  sense,  has  also 
come  over  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

"  Of  the  men  in  the  front  rank  Mr.  Asquith  is  the  most 
difficult  to  report.  He  is  clear  and  distinct  in  utterance, 
but  he  is  excessively  rapid.  A  reporter  following  him  on 
a  *  verbatim  note '  has  very  little  breathing  time.  He 
never  pauses  in  the  course  of  a  speech.  His  clear-cut 
sentences— long,  rotund  and  full-bodied— come  flowing 
uninterruptedly  from  his  lips  at  a  steady  pitiless  rate  of 
between  160  and  176  words  per  minute.'' 

COMPULSOBT  OONOIUATION. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  writes  a  prefatory  note  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland  upon  the  "  Legal  Disabil- 
ities of  British  Trades  Unions.''  At  present  they  cannot 
enter  into  a  binding  contract  with  their  employers.  The 
Duke  strongly  urged  before  the  Ro3ral  Commission  that 
this  disability  should  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Holland  sup- 
ports this  plea  by  quoting  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  in  South  Australia  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems 
that  some  such  legalization  of  trades  unions  is  indispen- 
sable before  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  industrial 
arbitration  by  the  state  : 

"  The  principal  disputes  on  which  such  tribunals  would 
be  called  upon  to  decide  are  disputes,  not  between  indi- 
vidual employers  and  their  workmen,  but  between  or- 
ganized bodies  of  each.  These  orgamzations  have,  how- 
ever, no  legal  corporate  existence,  and  they  are  exxn^ssly 
prohibited  by  the  law  from  entering  into  contracts  bind- 
ing their  members.  The  real  parties  to  the  dispute 
would,  therefore,  come  before  the  court  with  no  recog- 
nized legal  position,  and  with  no  power  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  legally  binding  on  their  members,  either  to  ac- 
cept or  to  abide  by  the  award.  Such  a  position  of  the 
principal  parties,  between  whom  they  would  have  to 
arbitrate,  would  seem  seriously  to  impair  the  author.ty 
of  the  courts  themselves,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
establishment  would  constitute  any  considerable  advance 
on  the  system  of  voluntary  boards  now  in  existence." 

In  South  Australia  the  new  law  not  only  legalizes 


trades  unions,  as  the  Duke  proposes,  but  gives  power  ^'  to 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  acting  upon  the  recommeads- 
tion  of  the  president  of  the  state  board,  to  refer  to  <  com- 
pulsory conciliation '  any  dispute  which  should  arise  be- 
tween two  registered  organizations." 

OTHSB    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Eebbel  discourses  commonplaces  concerning  tbe 
good  sense  of  the  English  people ;  the  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less tells  a  gorgeous  story  of  an  Irish  saint  who  built  the 
rouhd  towers,  and  who  seems  as  a  wonder-worker  to  have 
thrown  Madame  Blavatsky  and  all  the  Mahatmas  into 
the  shade  ;  the  Earl  of  Airlie  writes  on  **  Offioere'  Ex- 
penses in  the  Cavalry ; "  Mr.  Adams  contributes  an  article 
on  the  Chinese  drama,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmonth 
Shore  replies  to  Mr.  Carter  on  the  question,  *'  What  b 
Church  Authority  ? " 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  is  as  strenuous  as  ever,  and 
assumes  on  the  part  of  its  readers  a  higher  level  of 
intelligence  and  of  earnestness  than  any  of  the  other  En- 
glish reviews. 

AN    OPTDflBT  UffDXKD. 

The  first  place  in  the  review  is  devoted  to  a  paper  by  a 
writer  whose  cheery  optimism  and  robust  faith  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  are  refreshing.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  meet  writers  of  articles  in  modem  reviews  who  make 
such  an  uncompromising  assertion  as  this :  **  The  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  is  a  record  of  constant  though 
varsring  advance.  The  world  is  working  toward  an  end 
of  self-realization  ;  to  this  all  is  tending.  Every  revolu- 
tion, every  reformation,  every  change  is  a  necessary  step 
to  this  end.  It  is  our  destiny  that  impels  us.  The  world 
to-day  has  reached  a  position  never  hitherto  attained. 
Our  standards  and  conceptions  of  morality  are  higher  and 
truer,  and  our  methods  surer." 

NEW  ZEAULND  AS  A  PLATGBOUnD. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Macgregor  has  a  very  pleasant  and  brightly- 
written  article  on  New  Zealand,  which,  he  declares^  is  an 
ideal  playground  for  the  British  Emp^.  Nor  is  it  the 
Empire  alone  which  will  benefit  by  this  wonderful  land 
of  the  Antipodes :  **  The  essentials  of  an  Ideal  playgronnd 
for  grown-up  children  of  Anglo  Saxon  parentage  would 
appear  to  be  four  in  number :  1,  It  must  be  blessed  with 
what  is  known  as  a  *  healthy '  climate ;  d,  its  scenery 
must  be  picturesque ;  8,  it  must  provide  within  its 
boundaries  outdoor  sports  both  British  and  novel ;  and. 
4,  it  must  possess  special  attraction  for  the  curious  and 
the  dilettante.  All  those  conditions  New  Zealand  fulfills 
in  a  marked  degree.  Here  in  this  little  colony  we  have  at 
once  the  chosen  home  of  the  invalid,  the  joy  of  the 
searcher  after  the  beautiful  in  nature,  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  sportsman,  and  the  haunt  of  the  naturalist 
and  the  ethnologist." 

HISTORY  IN  THB  **ARABIAK  NIOHTS." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Hewitt  has  an  article  on  the  **  ffistory  of  the 
Arabian  Nights."  After  going  on  for  several  pages, 
massing  together  proofs  of  what  he  contends  lies  behind 
the  stories  of  the  •'  Arabian  Nights,"  he  says  :  "I hope 
I  have  shown  by  these  proofs,  which  might  be  multiplied 
many  times  over,  that  the  *  Arabian  Nights'  is  not  only  a 
living  picture  of  Eastern  Mohammedam  life,  but  a  store- 
house of  the  unwritt-en  archives  of  prinueval  history  de- 
rived from  the  tribal  traditions  and  customs  of  norUifln 
and  southern  nations." 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

O  article  in  this  number  of  the  FartnighUy  oalls 
for  special  attention. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  NSWFOUirDLAND. 

The  Bev.  W.  Greewell  deecribeB  the  present  lamentaUe 
condition  of  England's  oldest  colony.  Of  the  two  alter- 
natiTes  before  Newfonndland^annexation  to  Oanada  or 
reconstmction  as  a  Crown  colony— Mr.  GresweU  shows 
an  nndisgoised  preference  for  the  latter.  "  Strategically 
there  is  no  (dace  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  boasts 
snch  a  commanding  position  as  Newf onndiand,  Isring,  as 
it  does,  in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  holding  the 
gateway  to  Canada  and  the  West ;  and  there  is  no  place 
in  the  whole  of  onr  colonial  dominions  where  we  conld 
less  afford  to  lose  influence  and  power.  Bat  we  might 
lay  the  greatest  stress  first  and  foremost  npon  the  oppor- 
tunities we  possess  in  gaining  there  a  few  recmits  for  onr 
nayy.  We  possess  in  Newfoondland  a  seafaring  popula- 
tion no  whit  inferior  to  the  best  material  that  goes  to 
man  the  French  war  ships  ;  there  is  a  fleet  of  1,800  ves- 
sels in  Newfoundland,  giving  occupation  to  90,000  able- 
bodied  seamen." 

WHT  TRB  FBEKOH  FRXSIDBNT  FILL. 

The  flrst  place  in  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  an  article 
(translated)  by  Augustin  Filon,  entitled  **  Presidents  and 
Politics  in  France.**  M.  Filon  is  evidently  a  warm  par- 
tisan of  H.  Casimir-P^rier.  The  message  announcing  his 
resignation  he  declares  was  one  of  the  most  serious,  most 
conclusive,  and  most  heart^tirring  of  historical  docu- 
ments. The  gist  of  his  paper  is  that  the  French  ministry 
practically  ignored  the  President : 

**  Many  of  the  deimties,  whose  votes  had  rai  ed  him  to 
the  President's  chair,  voted  for  the  admission  of  G^rault- 
Richard,  who  had  insulted  him.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfEairs  is  said  to  have  met  his  request  for  certain  pieces 
of  diplomatic  intelligence  with  a  refusal  or  an  evasion. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  deposited  a  budget  scheme  on 
the  table  of  the  Chamber  in  M.  Casimir-P6rier's  name 
when  this  scheme  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  M. 


Casimir  P6rier.  Finally— and  here  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  is  in  question— a  list  of  decorations  and  a  change 
of  prefects  api>eared  in  the  papers  before  either  liad  been 
communicated  to  the  President,  or  submitted  for  his 
approval  If  all  these  facts  are  true— and,  unfortunately, 
the  matter  hardly  admits  of  doubt— if  BiM.  Dupuy,  Poin- 
car6,  and  Hanotaux  were  really  and  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose guilty  of  such  unconstitutional  tricks,  they  have 
violated  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they 
have  failed  to  show  decent  respect  to  the  man  for  wholn 
they  ought  to  have  secured  the  respect  of  all.  Up  to  a 
point  they  have  been  accomplices  of  the  anonymous  cor- 
respondents who  sent  tiireatening  letters  to  M.  P6rier*s 
daughter.  It  is  they  who  are  the  traitors  and  deserters. 
They  placed  this  man  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous 
faction ;  they  gave  him  a  forlorn  hope  to  defend  and  not  a 
cartridge  to  defend  it  with  ;  and  then  they  shot  him  in 
the  back." 

HOW  NATUBAL  SBUECTION  HOLDS  THS  FIELD. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  finishes  his  papers  on  the  *'  Method 
of  Organic  Evolution  ^  by  declaring  that  natural  selec- 
tion holds  the  field  :  "  I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  that 
the  two  most  recent  efforts  to  establish  new  methods  of 
organic  evolution,  as  either  complete  or  partial  substi- 
tutes for  natural  selection— that  is,  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  among  the  individual  vnriations  annnijly  pro- 
duced—have completely  failed  to  establish  themselves  as 
having  any  relation  to  the  actual  facts  of  nature.  Mr. 
Bateson^s  discontinuous  variations  were  long  ago  rejected 
by  Darwin  as  having  no  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  new  species,  while  recent  and  ever-growing  proofs  of 
the  generality  and  the  magnitude  of  individual  variability 
render  these  larger  and  rarer  kinds  of  variation  of  even 
less  importance  than  in  his  time.  Mr.  Galton^s  theory  of 
organic  stability,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  dis- 
continuous variations,  has  been  shown  to  be  founded 
upon  a  comparison  of  things  of  a  totally  dissimilar 
nature,  and,  further,  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  and 
powerless  unless  in  strict  subordination  to  natural  selec- 
tion.'' 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

OTH  February  numbers  of  this  Revue  are  good  all- 
round  numbers. 

A  BATTALION  OF  mFAllTS. 

A  paper  upon  Spain  by  M.  B6n^  Bazin  relates  a  trip  to 
the  northern  province  of  Spain,  and  describes  a  review 
of  the  Infant  Battalion,  got  together  to  please  the  little 
King,  composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen, with  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  Constantia  Serfo,  for 
their  cantini^re.  This  troop  is  armed  with  sm  :11  Mauser 
^uns,  and  is  accurately  drilled.  It  oontahis  four  hundred 
soldiers,  reckoning  officers,  corporals,  and  troops  of  the 
line,  and  the  children  are  drawn  from  families  of  every 
rank.  From  St.  Sebastian,  M.  Basin  went  to  the  cotmtiy 
<^  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  also  visited  a  splendid  college 
named  Densto,  which  may  be  termed  **a  free  univer- 
sity,** from  which  the  students  go  up  to  Salamanca  for 
their  degi^es.  Here  he  met  the  "  novel-writing  Jesuit,*" 
Fkither  Colonna,  whose  literary  fame  had  already  been 
spread  in  France  by  M.  Marcel  Prftvost 

THB  BSION  OF  MONXT. 

In  the  Revue  for  February  15  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
dsvotes  his  fourth  article  on  *'The  Reign  of  Money"  to 


the  great  financial  companies,  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  state  and  to  Collectivist  theories.  He  thinJcs  that, 
so  far  from  preparing  the  way  for  any  form  of  socialism, 
^'  their  rdle  is  really  to  defend  us  against  a  selfish  oligar- 
chy of  plutocrats,  or  a  coarse  democratic  collectivity.'* 
Without  these  companies,  built  up  by  innumerable  pri- 
vate shareholders,  he  believes  that  France  would  be  prac- 
tically enslaved  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  author 
also  discusses  the  financial  temptations  of  public  men,  the 
difficulty  of  metropolitan  life  to  provincial  deputies,  the 
scandals  of  the  Italian  banks  and  the  career  of  Cornelius 
Herz.  He  concludes  in  favor  of  private  enterprise  as  oi>- 
posed  to  state  control. 

THS  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  IIL 

In  his  third  article  on  **  The  End  of  the  Second  E^mpire,*' 
M.  Etienne  Lamy  describes  September  3,  1870,  the  day  on 
which  the  Emperor  telegraphed,  *'  The  army  is  defeated 
and  taken  captive,  and  I  am  a  prisoner. **  It  was  then  that 
for  a  short  space  the  Imperial  counsellors  thought  that 
the  Empire  might  still  be  con  inued  in  a  Regency  ;  they 
were  soon  tmdeceived.  Of  troops  but  a  small  number  re 
mained  in  Paris,  of  regulars  not  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand.    **  The  Municipal  Guard  and  the  police  were 
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more  namerous,  but  in  the  evening,  when  at  seven  o'clock 
the  population  heard  the  news  of  Sedan,  it  fell  like  water 
on  an  empty  boiler,  and  an  explosion  was  the  result.  In 
an  instant  the  streets  were  filled  by  the  mob  and  the 
chance  of  the  republicans  had  come.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  sat  till  one  in  the  morning,  uselessly  trying  to 
come  to  some  decision.  M.  Jules  Favre  proposed  the  de- 
position of  the  Imperial  power.  He  was  heard  in  lugu- 
brious silence.  The  next  day,  September  4,  was  a  Sun- 
day ;  it  was  then  that  the  mob  invaded  the  parliament, 
and  that  the  Empress  left  the  Tuileries,  accompanied  by 
one  lady,  her  reader,  and  MM.  Mettemich  and  Nigra, 
both  foreigners.  She  passed  down  the  galleries  of  the 
Liouvre  to  the  Place  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  The  two 
women  mounted  a  hired  vehicle,  carrying  with  them  the 
flag  which  had  floated  from  the  dome  of  the  Tuileries 
during  the  Imperial  residence.  The  Empire  disappeared 
noiselessly,  leaving  no  trace  behind.^' 

THE  CULTURE  OF  POLITENESS. 

M.  Brunetidre,  of  the  French  Academy,  contributes  an 
article  on  ''Education  and  Instruction,"  in  which  he 
makes  remarks  worth  quoting,  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
interest  of  the  French  community  being  to  endure  and  to 
continue  on  the  same  lines,  the  treatment  of  the  young 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  subordinate  to  this  general 
theory  and  not  wholly  based  on  the  individual  develoi>- 
ment  qgi  the  boy  and  gi)*l.  French  politeness,  for  instance, 
is  an  integral  attribute  of  France  as  we  have  always 
known  her,  and  has  partly  molded  her  literary  expres- 
sions, and  contributed  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  her  lan- 
guage. ''Thus  the  well-bred  man  is  he  who  controls 
himself  in  the  interest  of  others.  The  idea  of  a  certain 
amount  of  constraint  is  bUU  at  the  base  of  Continental 
education.  ...  To  breed  up  or  train  a  child  is  to 
habituate  it  to  repress  such  of  its  movements,  to  restrain 
such  of  its  moods,  to  keep  to  itself  such  of  its  sentiments 
as  might  annoy  or  alarm  others.  The  general  interest, 
which  in  the  sphere  of  manners  is  the  interest  of  the 
*  world,'  is  therefore  recognized  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
individual,  and  as  sufficiently  important  to  require  each 
of  us  to  subordinate,  to  submit,  to  bend  his  own  nature, 
and  so  we  come  to  the  formula  of  individual  constraint  in 
favor  of  a  social  gain.    .    .    ." 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  contribution  in  the 
two  February  numbers  of  our  French  contemporary 
is  that  sent  by  Monsig^or  Bo^lin,  the  French  prelate 
who.  in  his  character  of  editor  of  the  papal  Roman  Moni- 
tory was  lately  expelled  by  Signer  Crispi  from  Italy.  The 
article,  which  deals  with  the  future  Conclave,  is  written 
in  an  extremely  liberal  spirit,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an 
imofficial  special  pleading  in  favor  of  Leo  XHT  and  his 
recent  encyclicals.  The  writer  is  evidently  animated  with 
strong  personal  devotion  to  the  Pope.  "God,"  he  ob- 
serves, *'has  gifted  him  with  all  the  talents  that  go  to 
make  a  legislator ;  he  is  largely  and  fully  cultured,  has 
always  been  on  the  side  of  right,  possesses  an  incorruptible 
conscience,  and  has  a  subtle  intuition  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  modem  life."  He  adds  that  latter-day  Rome  is 
nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan,  and  declares  that  this  is 
almcst  entirely  owing  to  the  present  ruler  of  the  Vatican. 
Proceeding  to  give  but  a  few  instances,  he  points  out  that 
Anderledy,  the  late  General  of  the  Jesuits,  was  Swiss  by 
nationality,  while  his  successor.  Father  Martin,  who  was 
the  Papal  candidate,  was  a  Spaniard ;  the  head  of  the 
Capuchin  order  comes  from  Mount  Gothard  ;  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans,  Fmhwirth,  is  an  Austrian,  and  so  on. 


Monsignor  Berlin  says  positively  that  had  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  lived  long  enough  he  would  undoubtedly  hare 
become  Leo  XTTT's  successor  ;  he  seems  to  think  that  now 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  an  extremely  good  chance,  eq)e- 
cially  if  the  future  Conclave  is  held  anywhere  but  at 
Rome.  In  Italy  local  traditions  are  strong,  and  a  f  oieign 
Cardinal  has  but  a  small  chance  of  being  elected  Pope. 
Yet  very  soon  the  Sacred  College  will  have  a  representa- 
tive of  every  nationality  in  the  world  within  its  fold, 
**and  when  this  occurs,"  concludes  the  French  prelate 
triumphantly,  "all  small  and  wretched  intrigneB  will 
come  to  nothing.^' 

AMERICA   VEBSUS   EUROPE. 

America  and  American  institutions  have  always  had  a 
fascination  for  the  French.  The  Marquis  de  Laubat,  in  a 
few  shrewdly  written  pages,  deals  with  the  labor  prob- 
lems of  America,  and  seems  to  note  with  satisfiacticm  tbal 
as  in  the  Old,  so  in  the  New  World,  economical  and 
political  crises  are  by  no  means  unknown.  But  he  be- 
lieves that  America  will  probably  find  it  more  easy  to  oope 
with  future  difficulties  than  will  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  he  gives  the  following  reasons :  Firstly,  be 
observed  that  the  cost  of  living,  whatever  may  have  hBen 
said  to  the  contrary,  is  no  greater  in  the  States  for  the 
working  classes  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  the  salaries  are  undoubtedly 
larger ;  secondly,  the  American  citizen  has  not  ever  be- 
fore his  eyes  tlie  spectre  of  past  revolutions  and  wan. 
The  "  Budget  of  Destruction,"  for  so  the  Marquis  stylet 
all  military  and  naval  estimates,  is  in  America  absurdly 
small ;  in  Europe  it  is  eating  t}ie  citizen  of  each  country 
out  of  house  and  home ;  America's  standing  army  consists 
of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  that  collectively  produced  by 
Europe  is  three  millions  and  a  half.  Unlike  most  recent 
visitors  to  the  States,  the  Marquis  considers  that  in 
America  is  now  found  the  maximum  of  individual 
freedom  and  liberty.  He  noticed  that  in  an  American 
town  each  citizen  is  free  to  knock  another  about  if  be 
chooses,  that  the  tramways  are  crowded  to  suffocation, 
that  the  railway  stations  are  guardless,  and  that  every 
man  shifts  for  himself  in  the  land  of  Freedom. 

UETTKRS  FROM  MA2ZINI. 

Mazzini*s  "  Letters  to  Thomas  Emery"  will  be  found 
of  considerable  interest,  for  they  were  written  during  a 
critical  period  of  his  life  in  the  five  years,  1888  to  1843, 
which  he  spent  in  London.  Notwithstanding  his  Englisb 
pseudonym,  Thomas  Emery  was  no  other  than  Luigi 
Amadeo  Malegari,  a  friend  of  Garibaldi,  Albera  and  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  patriot  group,  but  who  remained  all 
through  the  movement,  and  until  the  end  of  his  life,  az^ 
dently  Catholic,  a  fact  which  says  much  both  for  his  own 
and  Mazzini's  tolerance  and  broad-mindedness.  It  is 
curious,  to  note  that  the  exile,  in  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
says  little  or  nothing  of  the  world  in  which  he  was  then 
living ;  he  speaks  with  bitterness  of  the  l^g^i^h  presB, 
for  during  these  years  Mazzini  e  med  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  **  pot  boiling"  for  London  reviews  and  papers, 
instead  of  writing  only  on  those  subjects  dear  to  his 
heart.  The  letters  were  addressed  from  York  Buildings, 
King's  road,  Chelsea. 

Very  different  from  the  first  burning  epistles,  bat,  as 
before,  of  extreme  value  from  many  points  of  view,  is  an- 
other installment  of  Balzac's  letters  to  Madame  Hanska. 
In  one  of  them  he  tells  her  incidentally  that  he  has  jost 
completed  "Le  Pdre  Goriot"  in  twenty-five  days,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  with  her  somewhat  sooner  than  he 
otherwise  could  be. 
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SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS  AND  HISTORY. 
The  Armenian  Crisis  in  Turkey.  By  Frederick  Davio 
Greene,  M.A.  With  Introdnction  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Strong,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  174.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.  (Paper  edition,  60  cents.) 
The  Review  of  Reviews  for  January  contained  an 
article  on  the  Armenian  crisis  wWch  at  once  aroused  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject.  T^e  writer  of  that  article,  it 
is  now  permissible  to  state,  was  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Greene,  who 
was  bora  in  Turkey  and  served  nearly  four  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  Van,  the  centre  of  Armenia. 
Mr  Greene  has  since  prepared  a  comprehensive  volunae  on 
the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  1894,  its  an t^edents  and  sig- 
nificance. He  reproduces  the  authenticated  narratives  of 
witnesses  who,  as  he  truly  states,  can  have  no  possible  motive 
for  misrepresenting  the  facts,  while,  on  the  other  hMid,  each 
writer  subjected  himself  to  personal  danger  by  making  such 
statements.  Taken  aU  in  aU,  Mr.  Greene's  ,book  forms  the 
most  conclusive  summing-up  of  the  case  against  Turkey  that 
has  yet  appeared.  It  cannot  fail  to  profoundly  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  in  both  hemispheres. 

Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor   Traffic.    By  E.  R.  L. 

Gould.    12mo,  pp.  102.    Baltimore  :  Published  by  the 

Author. 

Dr.  Gould  is  known  as  perhaps  the  leadiuff  advocate  in 
this  country  of  the  so-called  Gothenburg,  or  Scandinaviaii, 
system  of  controlling  the  liquor  traffic.  His  articles  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines,  as  well  as  his  official  reports  on  the 
subject,  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  we  commend  to  our  readers 
this  little  book  as  giving  in  epitome  the  results  of  Dr.  Gould's 
very  faithful  and  scientiflcally  conducted  investigations 
abroad.  In  this  book  he  discusses  the  legal  basis  and  practi- 
cal results  of  the  Scandinavian  system,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  thinking  the  company  system  the  best  method  of  control. 

Comparative  Summary  and  Index  of  State  Legislation  in 

18M  (State  Library  Bulletin  of  Legislation  No.  6). 

Paper,  octavo,  pp.  90.    Albany :  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York.    20  cents. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  familiarized  them- 
selves with  previous  numbers  of  this  useful  bulletin,  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  succinct  paragraphs  summing  up  the 
important  laws  of  general  interest  passed  by  the  various  leg- 
islatures in  session  during  the  year,  and  acarefuUy  prepared 
alphabetical  index  to  the  same  ;  each  paragraph  is  followed 
by  full  citations  to  the  state  or  territorial  statutes  thus  sum- 
xnarized.  No  other  publication  attempts  to  do  tws  work, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  profes- 
sional lawyer  but  to  persons  interested  in  the  different  state 
and  national  reform  movements  of  the  day,  to  students  of 
economics,  and  to  many  other  classes  of  citizens. 

The  Christian  State  ;  a  Political  Vision  of  Christ.  By 
George  D.  Herron.  12mo,  pp.  216.  New  York :  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  reUgious  world  has  noted  the  appwMC^  frrai 
time  to  time,  of  Dr.  Herron's  well-known  books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  sociology.  The  present  volume  is  a  course  of 
six  lectures  delivered  in  various  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  more  general  acceptance  of  that  conception  of 
sociiO^ristianity  for  which  the  lecturer  stands.  Dr.  Herron 
disclaims  any  "  attempt  to  contribute  to  political,  social  or 
theological  science.**  As  in  all  his  former  works,  he  appeals  to 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  community,  and  to  that  alone. 
This  book  should  be  read  by  those  critics  of  Dr.  Herron  who 
have  judged  him  largely  from  newspaper  reports  of  his  lect- 
ures. It  appears  that  these  reports  have,  in  some  cases,  mis- 
represented him.  He  does  not  assert,  for  example,  that  social 
regeneration  must  precede  individual  reeeneration ;  but  he 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  religious  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  hampered  by  the  imperfect  development  of 
society. 

Municipal  Reform  Movements  in  the  United  States.    By 
William  Howe  Tolman,  Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  219.    New 
York:    Fleming H  Revell  Company.    $1. 
This  little  volume  is  packed  with  information  which  to 
the  worker  in  the  cau**e  of  civic  reifeneration  is  simply  indis- 
pensable.   Much  of  the  information,  possibly,  might  be  ob- 


tained in  other  ways,  but  they  would  be  tedious  and  devious 
ways  indeed,  and  merely  as  a  saver  of  time  and  correspondence 
Dr.  Tolman's  manual  is  a  real  desideratum.  Besides  the 
succinct  summaries  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  some  seventy- 
five  reform  organizations  all  over  the  country,  there  is  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  City  Vigilance 


League,  of  New  Yo^  ^i^/;  with  which  the  author  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted,  and  wmch  he  rightly  considerB  a  useful 
object  lesson  to  like  organizations  everywhere.    Such  a  book 


should  by  all  means  have  been  provided  with  an  index,  esnpe- 
cially  since  the  arrangement  of  the  material  relating  to  the 
various  clubs  bears  no  relation  to  the  towns  to  which  the 
clubs  belong.  Thus  the  Civic  Club,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  finds  a 
place  between  the  City  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Civic  Federation,  of  Chicago. 

Trusts  ;  or,  Lidustrial  Combinations  and  Coalitions  in  the 
United  States.  By  Ernst  von  Halle.  12mo,  pp.  366. 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  study  of  American  industrial  conditions  from 
the  i>oint  of  view  of  an  intelligent,  observant,  and  thoroughly 
scientific  foreigner  who  has  investigated  both  facts  and 
theories  without  bias.  Dr.  von  Halle  has  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches, 
and  has  had  access  to  the  most  important  materials 
for  such  a  study.  All  classes  in  the  community  who  had  in- 
formation on  any  phase  of  the  trust  question  seem  to  have 
aided  him  in  his  task  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  hopes  to  present  its  readers  at  some  future 
time  with  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  Dr.  von 
Halle's  very  scholarly  work.  No  more  useful*  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  institutions  has  been  made  by  any 
foreigner  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bryce's  epoch-making 
work. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  from  the  Rule  of  the  Per- 
sians to  that  of  the  Greeks.  By  Ernest  Benan.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  854.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $2.50. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Renan's  History  begins  with  the 
return  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  and  brings  the  narrative 
of  Israel's  experiences  down  to  about  160  B.C.  The  story  is 
told  in  these  pages  of  the  transference  from  Persian  to  Greek 
rule.  The  i>eriod  covered  embraces  an  obscure  chapter  in 
Jewish  history—"  the  deep  sleep  of  Israel,"  Renan  calls  it- 
continuing  through  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  Jjit- 
tie  need  be  added  to  previous  commendations  of  Renan's  abil- 
ities as  a  chronicler  and  general  merits  as  a  writer.  Ventur- 
ing into  a  field  in  which  much  had  already  been  attempted, 
and  much  achieved,  in  the  way  of  scholarly  research,  he  has 
essayed  his  own  peculiar  task  with  rare  power  of  discrimina- 
tion and  has  presented  the  results  of  his  labors  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  charm  of  statement  which  insure  his  work  a  rank 
among  the  historical  masterpieces  of  the  century. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  at  the  twenty-first  annual  session,  held  in 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  May  2^29,  1894.  Octavo,  pp.  402. 
Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis.    |t50. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  papers  appearing  in  this 
volume  of  the  proceedings  are  those  on  **  Training  Schools  for 
Nurses,"  '*  The  Duty  of  the  State  to  the  Insane,*^  "  Provision 
for  Epileptics,"  and^*  Instruction  in  Sociology  in  lastitutions 
of  Learning."  In  the  brief  reports  from  the  field  of  charity 
organization  in  our  great  cities  there  is  much  of  interest 
re&tive  to  the  special  efforts  to  provide  relief  by  work  during 
the  stress  of  the  hard  times  in  180&-04. 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Lamed  Five 
volumes.  Vol.  IV— Nicaea  to  Tunis.  Quarto,  pp.  770. 
Springfield,  Mass.:  C.  A.  Nichols  Co. 

Among  the  important  topics  treated  in  this  volume  are 
"Papacy.'*^  "Rome."  ** Russia,"  *' Scotland,"  "Slavery," 
**  Social  Movements,"  "  Spain."  and  **  Tariff  Legislation."  As 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  work,  admirable  judgment 
has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  authorities  quoted 
under  each  head.  In  most  cases  only  recognized  special  ists 
have  been  chosen.  The  material  is  also  noteworthy  for  its 
freshness  and  late  revision.  Periodical  literature  has  been 
draivn  on  when  necessary  to  bring  the  narrative  down  to  date. 
The  maps  and  plans  whlcn  have  a  place  in  the  work  are  ex- 
cellent from  every  point  of  view. 
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Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and  Story  of  Pitcaim  Island,  1790 
lb94.  By  Boealind  Amelia  Young.  16mo,  pp.  Si54.  Oak- 
land, CaL :  Pacific  Frees  Publishing  Company.    $L 

Hitherto  most  writing:  upon  the  history  and  oonditians  of 
life  on  Pitcidm  Island  hasbeen  done  by  those  having  no  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  Miss  Young  was  bom  on 
the  island  and  has  spent  her  life  there.  Her  father  was  a 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
she  ff Ives  a  simple  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Fitc£dm  community  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  year 
1894.  The  present  inhabitants  number  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  Miias  Young's  account  is  necessarily  composed  of  de- 
tails of  small  sigrnineance  to  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
but  this  fact  does  not  make  her  record  lees  readable.  The 
twenty-five  half-tone  engravings  in  the  book,  from  original 
photographs,  are  helpful,  though  not  of  the  highest  artistic 
excellence. 

QoTemment  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina.  By  Edson 
L.  Whitney,  Ph.D.  Paper,  Octavo,  pp.  12L  Balti- 
more :  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    75  cents. 

The  writer  of  this  monograph  has  followed  the  topical 
rather  than  the  chronological  method  of  treatment,  taking  up 
successively  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Governor,  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly ;  the  land  system,  the  organization  of  the 
pari  h,  the  judiciary,  the  militia,  taxation  and  currency.  The 
study  is  systematically  conducted,  and  numerous  references 
to  original  authorities  are  appended. 

Select  Chapters  and  Passages  from  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions of  Adam  Smith,  1776.  16mo,  pp.  297.  New 
York :  HacmiUan  &  Co.  75  cents. 
These  ** Select  Chapters  and  Passages**  of  the  great 
classic  of  modem  political  economy  are  from  the  text  of  the 
first  edition  (1776).  The  additions  and  omissions  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1784  are  also  noted.  The  portions  chosen  for  this  re- 
print, comprising  altogether  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  book,  give  in 
small  compass  a  view  of  Adam  Smith's  economic  philosophy 
in  its  entirety.  Thus  for  the  student's  purpose  the  book  is 
really  more  serviceable  than  the  complete  work,  since  the 
process  of  elimination  of  irrelevant  chapters  has  been  wisely 
completed  for  him.  A  brief  sketch  of  Smith  is  prefixed.  The 
series  of  "•  Economic  Classics,**  of  which  this  and  the  two  texts 
noticed  below  form  the  first  three  volumes,  is  edited  by  Prof. 
W.  J.  Ashley,  of  Harvard,  whose  erudition  in  this  especial 
field  is  the  nighest  possible  guarantee  of  the  scholarly  ac- 
curacy of  his  work. 

The  First  Six  Chapters  of  the  Principles  of  Political 

Economy    and  Taxation  of   David  Bicardo,   1817. 

16mo,  pp.  130.    New  York:  Macmillan  So  Co..    75 

cents. 

Only  the  first  six  chapters  of  Bicardo*s  most  important 
work  anpear  in  this  reprint,  but  these  chapters  hold  the  es- 
sence of  his  economic  doctrine.  The  texts,  Doth  of  the  first 
and  of  the  third  edition  (1817  and  1881)  are  reproduced.  There 
is  also  a  brief  preliminary  account  of  the  economist's  life  and 
labors. 

Parallel  Chapters  from  the  First  and  Second  Editions  of 
An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  as  it  AJIects 
the  Future  Improvement  of  Society.  By  T.  B.  Mal- 
thus,  1798^1803.  16mo,  pp.  153.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  is  an  exact  reprint,  following  the  original  spelling 
and  punctuation,  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  the  famous  **  Essay  on  Population.** 
The  substance  of  the  doctrine  first  enunciated  by  Malthus  in 
1799  is  set  forth  in  these  selected  passages,  although  they  com- 
prise but  a  fourth  part  of  the  first  edition  and  a  twentieth  of 
the  second.  Some  interesting  bibliographical  notes  on  the 
work  of  Blalthus  preface  the  reprinted  chapters. 

Honest  Money.  By  Arthur  I.  Fonda.  12mo,  pp.  22L 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  writ«r's  aim  in  this  work  is  to  propose  in  outline  a 
new  monetary  system  suited  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
needs  of  the  time.  The  main  features  of  his  plan  are  the 
establishment  by  the  government  of  a  multiple  standard  of 
value  (composed  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  in  common 
use)  and  the  issuing  of  currency  notes  based  on  thia  approved 
standard  and  redeemable  in  any  commodity  at  its  current 
market  price,  the  government  pledging  itself  to  so  control  the 
amount  of  this  currency  in  circulation  that  its  actual  purchas- 
ing power  will  conform  to  the  standard  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  as  determined  by  statisticians 
from  day  to  day,  would  govern  the  action  of  the  government 
in  adding  to  or  withdrawing  from  the  volume  of  circulation. 


A  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Money  Question.  By  Arthir 
Kitson.  12mo,  pp.  418.  Boston :  Arena  Publishing 
Company.    $1.25. 

Still  another  ''  solution  *'  of  the  money  question  is  off«r«d 
by  Mr.  Kitson,  who  wishes  the  government  to  abandoc  the 
function  of  regulating  the  currency  to  private  enterprise  He 
believes  that  our  present  ills  are  nminly  due  to  govemmsntal 
restriction.  He  would  abolish  what  he  terms  commoditr  and 
interest-bearing  money ;  but  holds  that  since  tree  cobsse 
would  greatly  augment  the  volume  of  the  currency,  it  woud 
afford  relief,  and  on  that  ground  is  to  be  desired. 

The  Income-Tax  Law  and  Treasury  Begulations  Relative 
to  Itff  CoUectiou.  Together  with  Senator  Hill's 
Speech.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  90.  New  York :  Bren- 
tano*s.    10  ceuts. 

Of  the  various  comi>endiumB  and  mannals  on  the  mew  in- 
come tax,  none  is  likely  to  be  of  more  direct  use  to  the  ordi- 
nary oitixen  than  this  uttle  pamphlet.  It  dismawes  the  differ 
ent  provisions  of  the  law  in  their  practical  bearings^ 


BIOQRAPHY. 

Great  Men  and  Famous  Women.  A  Series  of  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketches  of  Prominent  Personages  in  History. 
Edited  by  Charles  F.  Home.  Quarto.  68  parts.  New 
York :  Selmar  Hess.  Each  part,  25  cents. 
This  series  of  biographical  sketches  eonstitntes  a  work  of 
a  popular  nature,  and  as  such  it  is  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. The  parts  are  to  be  bound  in  eight  volumes,  of  which 
we  have  received  the  first  four.  V olnmee  I  and  H  oontaia 
brief  biographies  of  about  seventy  **  Soldiers  and  Saikm.** 
arranged  in  chronological  order  from  the  days  of  Kebnchad- 
nezsar  to  those  of  Grant,  Farragut  and  Count  von  Moltke 
These  sketches  are  by  competent  English  and  American  writ- 
ers  and  very  many  of  them  were  prepared  espedidly  for  thii 
work.  They  give  reliable  information  while  still  remaining 
bright  and  rich  in  aneodote.  Volumes  IH  and  IV  present 
*'  Statesmen  and  Sues**  from  Moses  to  President  develand 
Each  of  the  four  volumes  Is  illustrated  by  from  five  to  eleven 
fine  photogravures  (mostly  by  Gk>upil  and  Company)  and  from 
thirteen  to  twen^-two  wood  exigravings  and  typogravuret. 
All  of  these  are  fuu-page  and  make  a  very  imiwnant  attrsc- 
tion  of  the  work  There  are  also  numerous  minor  illustratioiis 
in  the  text.    Typography  and  binding  are  of  high  exceUence. 

The  Life  and  Adventures   of  Qeai^   Augustus  Ssla. 

Written  by  himself.    Two  vols..  Octavo,  pp.  a06, 998. 

New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $6. 

The  versatile  London  Jonmalist  has  compreesed  within 
two  handsome  volumes  a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  personal 
reminiscence  which  will  be  read  with  keenest  intmsi  in  both 
hemisphet-es.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Sala  excels  In 
the  joumalist*s  art  of  putting  things,  and  his  kmg-extendad 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  manners  of  modeon  Europe 
has  given  him  something  to  tell  that  is  well  worth  the  tellinf. 
Mr.  Bala  has  been  a  great  traveler  and  has  fallen  in  with  all 
Idnds  of  people  ;  but  his  chief  adventure  have  had  to  do  with 
European  wars  of  the  past  half  century,  and  the  prof  esslooi 
with  which  he  has  been  most  in  contact  have  been  the  mili- 
tary, the  histrionic  and  his  own. 

The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe.    By  Thomas  Wright.    Octavo, 

pp.461.   New  York:   A.  D.  F.  Bandolj^  &  Co.  18.75. 

Probably  this  will  be  generally  accepted  as  the  most  Tain- 
able  biography  of  the  author  of  **  Booinson  Crusoe.**  The 
writer  adopts  the  theory  that  the  latter  was  really,  as  Defoe 
himself  amnned,  an  allegory  of  the  famoos  story-teller's  oirn 
life.  It  seems  strange  that  the  details  of  that  life  should  ao 
long  have  eluded  the  hot  pursuit  of  antiquaries  whose  chief 
concern  has  been  to  gather  an  accurate  bibliographicai 
knowledge  of  Defoe.    Principal  Wright  Is  attracted  rather  bf 


creditable  character. 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R,S.  Edited,  with 
Additions,  by  Henry  B  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  Vd.V. 
12mo,  pp.  424.    New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.    ll.&O. 

Previous  volumes  of  this  edition  of  Pepys*  Diary  hare 
been  noticed  in  the  Exview  from  time  to  tune.  Vouime  V 
contai  s  the  entries  from  July  1, 1665,  to  Uie  close  of  f^eptein 
ber.  1666.  The  three  f  ull-paire  illustrationB  show  **  Mrs.  repyi 
as  Saint  Katharine,**  Sir  William  Penn  (from  the  painting  or 
Lely  at  Qreenwich  Hospital)  and  Skfac-HmiU  ot  the  first  page 
of  manuscript  in  the  Pepys  collection— this  being  music  apd 
words  of  a  song,  *'  Beauty  Betire.** 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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Half  a  Centnry  with  Jodgee  and  Lawyers.  By  Joseph 
A.  Willard.  Idmo,  pp.  871.  Boston  :  Honghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  Tolome  of  reminiscences  of  the  Msasachnsetts  bar,  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Ck>art.  Mr.  Willard  has  made  alia- 
sions  to  a  great  number  of  lawyers  and  ind8:es  by  name,  bat 
in  some  instances,  through  '*  a  just  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
those  11  ring,"'  he  refrains  from  the  mention  of  names.  To  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  legal  fraternity  his  anecdotes 
win  have  a  j>ecullar  interest. 

The  People's  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  16mo, 
pp.  182.  New  York :  Cassell  Publishing  Company. 
75  cents. 

A  convenient  short  biography  of  England's  "  Grand  Old 
^  .Q.''  For  so  condensed  a  sketch  a  very  fair  proportion  has 
been  observed  in  the  narrative,  which  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  career.  The  i>ortrait8  and 
other  illustrations,  while  not  of  superior  excellence,  are  suited 
to  a  popular  work  of  this  kind.  Most  of  the  great  Conunoner's 
great  oontemporaries  are  represented. 

Forty  Years  in  Sonth  China :    The  Life  of  Rev.  John  Van 
Nest  Talmage,  D,D,    By  Rev.  John  Qerardus  Fagg. 
12mo,pp.801.  NewYork:A.D.F.Bandolph^^Co.  $1.25. 
Dr.  John  Van  Nest  Talmage,  a  brother  of  Thomas  De 
Witt  Talmage,  was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Reformed 
(Dutch)  CSiurch  in  China  from  1847  to  1889.    His  life  was  a 
laborious  and  useful  one,  and  its  record  will  interest  those  con- 
cerned with  the  details  of  a  modem  missionary  existence. 
Mr.  Fagg's  book  contains  thirty  paires  of  memorial  notices  by 
various  people  and  a  sermon  by.  Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage 
commemorative  of  his  father.    The  main  i>ortion  of  the  work 
is  based  largely  upon  the  missionary's  letters  and  diaries.  The 
^>zen  illustrations  show  something  of  Chinese  soenery  and 
Chinese  life.  

RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

The  Psalmist  and  the  Scientist ;  or,  Modem  Value  of  the 
Religious  Sentiment.  By  George  Matheson,  M.A., 
D.D.  12mo,  pp.  382.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph&Co.    $1.75. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  worthy,  intelligent  oontribn* 
tion  to  that  extensive  literature  which  endeavors  to  discover 
the  relation  of  religion  to  the  great  ideas  of  modem  science. 
The  author  examines  the  Book  of  Psalms  not  as  an  authority, 
but  because  of  its  typical  value— as  the  "repository  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  its  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
form.*'  The  views  of  the  Psalmist  upon  the  existence  of  God. 
on  the  **  Origin  of  Life,''  '*  Human  fnsignifloanoe,"  **  Ground 
of  Religious  Confldenoe,»'  "Principle  of  Survival,'*  "Sin." 
"  Optinusm,"  etc,  are  compared  with  the  dominant  sdentiflc 
oonoeptions  of  our  day  regarding  these  subjects.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  *^  missionary  interest  of  religion  is 
the  same  as  the  missionary  interest  or  science :  and  that  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  Nature  will  prove  identical  with  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  God."  The  "  religion  *'  which  Dr.  Mathe- 
son considers  is  that  instinotive  human  one  which  lies  below 
any  creed  or  any  particular  religious  Institution.  The  thought 
of  the  book  moves  upon  a  high  pume  and  the  language  is  clear. 

Doctor  Judas:  A  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit.  By 
William  Rosser  Cobbe.  12mo,  pp.  320.  Chicago  :  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Cobbe  opens  his  first  chapter  with  the  statement, "  In- 
exorable duty,  and  that  alone,  has  urged  the  writer  to  the 
painful  task  of  recording  the  terrible  story  of  a  nine  years' 
slavery  to  opium."  He  describes  in  an  impressive  way  the 
phyaioKl  and  mental  effects  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  his  own 
experience,  and  criticises  De  Quinoey's  "Confessions  of  an 
Boyish  Opinm  Eater  "  as  showing  much  untrustworthy  color- 
ing. Mr.  OObbe  relates  the  detaus  of  some  dreams  horrible 
indeed  to  the  dreamer  but  nevertheless  entertaining  to  the 
undruffged  reader.  The  book  is  of  serious  iniport  as  a  con- 
trfbunmi  to  practical  moral  reform,  but  its  style  is  such  as  to 
give  it,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  a  work  in  belles-lettres. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit.  By  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  235.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.    $1. 


Spirit,"  "  The  Administration  of  tbe  Spirit,"  etc.,  etc.  These 
chapters  are  written  in  clear  style  and  from  a  distinctly 
evangelical  standpoint.  In  addition  to  a  general  index  there 
is  an  index  of  scriptural  references. 

Life  Power ;  or,  Character,  Culture  and  Conduct  By 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  214.  New  York : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Pierson  writes  of  "  The  Elements  and 
Secrets  of  Power."  "The  Power  of  a  Presiding  Purpose," 
"  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Books,"  "  The  G^enius  of  Industry," 
"  The  Ethics  of  Amusement,"  and  "  The  Inspiration  of  Ideals." 
These  familiar  topics  are  presented  in  a  definite,  stimulating 
way,  with  a  deep  moral  conviction  of  the  worth  of  life.  The 
precepts  are  enforced  by  many  ant  anecdotes  and  quotations. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young 
people. 

Heavenly  Trade  Winds. 

D.D.    12mo,  pp.  851. 

11.26. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-two  sermons  recently 
preached  in  the  £[anson  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn.  They  exhibit  the  same  qualities— vigor,  dear  ut- 
terance, apt  anecdote,  practical  application,  religious  faith, 
etc.,  noted  in  an  earlier  volume  of  Mr.  Banks*  sermons  men- 
tioned in  the  Bbvixw  a  few  months  ago. 

He  Being  Dead  Yet  Speaketh,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  the 
late  Alexander  Ckirdiner  Mercer,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  827. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  thirty-six  sermons  of  this  volume  are  quiet,  simple 
flmd^  of  practical  religious^  application.    They,  are  distinctly 


By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts. 


;  spiritual  far  more  than  theological  or  even 

Biblijud.    They  evidence  a  calm  faith  in  the  flrreat  truths  of 


Christian  in  tone ; 

BiblicaL    Theyei?  

the  Gkjspel  teaching,  interpreted  by  individuaTexperienoe. 

Lamps  of  the  Temple:  Choice  Examples  of  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Modem  Pulpit.  Compiled  by  Thomas  W.  Hand- 
ford.   12mo,pp.874.   Chicago:  Lairds  Lee.   50  cents. 

A  compilation  of  brief  representative  extracts  from  men 
of  prominence  in  the  English  and  American  pulpit -Spurgeon, 
Theodore  Parker,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rabbi  Hlrdu  Theo- 
dore Cuyler,  Bishop  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  many 
others.   There  are  several  fair  portraits. 


the  Christian  Church  since  that  event.  He  considers,  rather 
as  a  student  of  the  Bible  than  as  a  theologian,  such  topics  as 
**The    Naming  of  the  Spirit,"   "The  Communion  of  the 


B88AYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS-LBTTRBS. 

American  Literature.  By  Mildred  Cabell  Watkins. 
82mo,  pp.  294.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   85  cents. 

This  little  volume  belongs  to  the  well-known  series  of 
"Literature  Primers."  The  author  has  written  in  a  simple, 
familiar  style  suitable  for  quite  young  readers,  and  one  of  ner 
objects  has  been  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  pni^  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  Her  account  of  our  literature  is  free  from 
burdensome  details  and  dates :  considerable  attention  is  given 
to  biographical  matters,  and  the  criticisms  are  clear  and 
brief.  The  mature  student  may  be  sorry  to  see  that  all  the 
literary  activity  of  our  people  from  the  settlement  of  Hym- 
outh  to  the  rise  of  the  "Knickerbocker  School"  has  Men 
passed  over  In  twenty  pages.  Anne  Bradstreet,  Freneau, 
Franklin,  Barlow,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  other  early  writers 
are  of  course  mentioned,  but  the  author  has  taken  the  usuid 
view  that  our  real  literature  began  only  with  the  present 
century.  She  has  accepted  the  spirit  of  luchardson's  history 
rather  than  that  of  Tyler's.  The  FedertUist  is  given  slight 
attention,  and  Paine's  *^  Age  of  Reason  "  is  said  to  be  "  now  re- 
garded as  low  and  vulgar  and  without  influence.'*  There  is 
no  mention  of  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Joeeph  Dennie  and  The 
Portfolio,  But  of  our  standard  noveUsts,  poets,  essayists, 
historians,  orators  and  critics,  a  fair  account  Is  given  in  an  in- 
teresting way,  and  "  summaries  "  at  the  close  ofohapters  give 
dates,  lists  of  works,  and  brief  representative  extracts.  The 
dialect  writers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  oc- 
cupy so  much  attention  to-day  receive  notice.  It  must  be 
said  that  this  primer  follows  the  conventional  ooncAptions  of 
our  literature ;  yet  it  is  a  carefully  prepared  little  manual 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  found  highly  useful  in  tbe  school- 
room if  supplemented  by  the  teacher's  own  knowledge  and 
opinions. 

Latin  Poetry.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    12mo,  pp.  846.  Boston : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  180B  Pitrfessor  Tyrrell,  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
gave  the  third  course  of  lectures  on  the  Percy  Tumboll  Me- 
morial foundation  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  after 
some  revision  sends  them  out  in  book  f  onn.  In  the  first  chapter 
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a  rapid  Boryey  of  the  entire  course  of  Latin  poetry  is  taken  ; 
the  following  chapters  treat  respectively  of  *'  Early  Latin 
Poetry,"  **  Lucretius  and  Epicureanism/^  "  Catullus  and  the 
Trandtion  to  the  Augustan  Age''  ''Virgil,"  ♦'Horace," 
"  Latin  Satire,"  and  the  poetry  of  the  decline.  The  chapter 
upon  Horace  is  the  longest,  and  Professor  Tyrrell  therein 
offers  some  considerations  not  in  accord  with  traditional  Eng- 
lish views  of  Horatian  verse.  The  volume  devotes  more  at- 
tention to  analysis  and  critical  discussion  than  to  matters  of 
merely  historical  or  biographical  bearing.  It  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  serious  student  of  poetry,  whether  a  stu- 
dent of  Latin  or  not.  It  is,  however,  naturally  less  popular  in 
style  than  Mr.  Edmund.  Clarence  Htedman's  "Nature  and 
Efements  of  Poetry,"  which  embodied  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  Percy  TumbuU  Memorial  foundation  (1890* 

A  History  of  the  Novel   Previous  to  the  Seventeenth 

Century.    By  F.  M.  Warren.    12mo,  pp.  373.    New 

York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.76. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so  English  criticism  has  been 
active  in  examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
various  forms  of  fiction.  Mr.  F.  M.  Warren,  who  holds  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Western  Reserve  University  (Cleveland),  sends 
out  abooK  which  is  intended  in  part  to  serve  as  introduction 
to  KOrting's  **  History  of  the  French  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century."  After  an  introduction  of  twenty  pages  he  devotes 
two  chapters  to  the  andent  Greek  novel  and  Its  Influence.  He 
then  considers  the  romances  of  chivalry,  paying  detailed 
attention  to  **■  Amadis  of  Gaul "  and  its  sequels,  "  The  Italian 
Pastoral," "Montemayor*8 Diana,"  "The  Picaresco  Novel  in 
Spain,"  and  "  Other  Kinds  of  Spanish  Novels."  The  English 
novel  and  the  Chinese  novel  are  also  given  brief  examination. 
Mr.  Warren  has  made  his  studv  in  tne  spirit  of  a  thorough 
scholarship.  The  easy,  natural  style  and  much  of  the  matter 
in  the  book,  however,  will  attract  a  sood  many  readers  who 
are  not  specialists  in  the  history  oi  literary  developments. 
There  are  references  to  numerous  authorities,  but  no  com- 
plete bibliography. 

The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
12mo,  pp.  173.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1. 

Of  late  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  attained  an  enviable  position 
as  writer  of  a  refined  and  original  English  prose.  The  "  Book- 
Bills  of  Narcissus  "  has  passed  to  a  third  edition,  revised  and 
with  one  new  chapter.  In  '  *  The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man  " 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  gave  the  reader  his  views  upon  present-dav 
pessimism,  world  weariness,  atheism,  etc.,  in  the  bookisn 
realm :  in  this  work  upon  *'  Narcissus  "  he  describes  the  love 
affairs^idyllic  and  serious— the  books  which  have  helped,  the 
traits  of  mind  and  habits  of  life  of  a  supposed  young  poet 
friend  of  the  author.  These  chapters  are  written  in  a  remark- 
ably easy  and  genial  style,  reflective^eisurely,  remote  from 
the  turmoil  of  our  industrious  days.  The  lover  of  pure,  trans- 
parent English  devoted  to  companionable  ideas  can  scarcely 
faU  to  find  this  Uttle  book  enjoyable. 

Meditations  in  Motley.     By  Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 
16mo,  pp.  224.    Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Company. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Harte's  six  papers— "On  Certain  Satis- 
factions of  Prejudice  "—is  reprinted  from  the  Arena.  The 
subjects  of  the  others  are  "Jacobitism  in  Boston,"  **<j|^tics 
and  Criticism,"  "  Some  ICasks  and  Faces  of  Literature,"^'  The 
Fascination  of  New  Books"  and  "A  Rhapsody  on  Music." 
Mr.  Harte  is  a  journalist  of  experience,  who  appears  in  tiie 
essay-writing  world,  however,  with  rather  severe  denuncia- 
tion of  our  typical  modem  newspaper  ,  He  says  something,  in 
an  original,  spicy,  occasionally  whimsical  yet  withal  senmble 
manner,  about  the  relations  of  literature  and  our  industrial 
civilization  to  a  free,  sane,  intellectual  life.  There  is  consider- 
able suggestive  thought  in  his  quiet  essays. 

Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.    By  Bemhard  Ten  Brink. 

16mo,  pp.  248.    New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.25. 

These  lectures  by  the  distinguished  (German  student  of  our 
English  literature  are  popular  m  nature  and  do  not  enter  into 
any  very  detailed  questions  of  scholarship  or  criticism. 
Shakespeare  is  given  an  exceedingly  high  rank,  but  be  is  not 
made  a  divinity.  The  subjects  consiaered  are  '^The  Poet 
and  the  Man,"  in  which  Professor  Ten  Brink  stamps  the 
Bacon  heresy  as  a  **  mere  curiosity,  a  morbid  phenomenon  of 
the  time,"  "The  Chronology  of  Shakespeare  s  Works"  and 
Shakespeare  as  "Dramatist,"  "Comic  Toet"  and  "Tragic 
Writer."  In  this  translation  the  language  is  remarkably 
clear  and  simple.  

FICTION. 

Stories  of  the  Foot-Hills.    By  Margaret  Collier  Graham. 
Idmo,  pp.  262.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Seven  stories  of  present-day  life  in  rural  Calif omia  are 
brought  together  in  this  volume ;  the  first  one  occupjring 
more  than  one  hundred  pages,  the  others  being  much  shorter. 


They  deal  with  typical  characters  in  humble  circumstaoces 
and  are  told  largely  in  dialect,  after  the  manner  of  the  short 
realistic  stories  of  New  England  furnished  us  so  abundutly 
during  the  past  decade.  The  longest  piece—"  The  Withrow 
Water  Right  "—tells  of  the  pitiable,  unrequited  love  of  ai  un- 
educated countrv  girl  for  a  young  civil  engineer  whoa  f&te 
brings  into  her  life.  The  other  sketches  are  also  moetlv  (rrmre 
in  tone,  though  there  is  an  infusion  of  humor.  The  aatosr  has 
devoted  herself  closely  to  the  study  of  human  character,  sad 
has  painted  the  background  of  nature  with  somewhat  leas  dis- 
tinctness than  many  writers  of  "  local  fiction."  Her  vork  is 
of  high  grade  and  noakes  genuinely  entertaining  raiding. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.  By  Grant  AUen.  lOmo,  pp.  223. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

This  is  a  late  issue  in  the  "  Keynote  Series  "  and,  like  other 
volumes  we  have  noted  in  that  series,  is  distinctly  modem  in 
tone.  Mr.  Allen  tells  the  tragical  history  of  a  yoimg  and 
highly  cultured  English  woman  who  is  a  victim— or  a  martyr, 
if  one  prefers— to  the  idea  that  marriage  is  a  relic  of  barbaric 
slavery.  The  final  blow  comes  to  "  The  Woman  Who  Did"" 
when  ner  daughter,  whom  she  hoped  would  be  an  i^Nostle  of 
the  free  faith,  oitterly  denounces  both  the  idea  and  its  remits 
and  her  mother.  Suicide  is  the  last  act  of  the  druna.  To 
manv  readers  the  heroine  will  appear  to  be  a  puppet  in  the 
haudiB  of  a  theorizing  author,  but  the  book  merits  notice  ss 
another  addition  to  studies  of  the  modem  woman.  Thoofh 
Mr.  Allen's  own  opinion  is  that  Hermina  Bart<«  was  a  "  ■tain- 
less  soul,"  her  fflmoily  and  friends  did  not  so  reason.  This 
obstinacy  of  English  Philistinism  gives  Mr.  Allen  unpleasuit 
feelings,  and  opportunity  for  such  observations  here  and  there 
as  "  blank  pessimism  is  the  one  creed  possible  for  all  ssts 
fools."  The  story  is  told  with  great  deameas  and  directnen. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

Castle  Rackrent,  and  the  Absentee.  By  Biaria  Edge- 
worth.  12mo,  pp.  482.  New  York  :  MarmilUn  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

To  these  two  famous  pieces  of  Edgeworthian  literatnre 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  has  contributed  an  introduction  in 
her  usual  charming  style  Among  other  things  it  describes  a 
personal  visit  toEdgeworthstown.  A  few  terms  and  idianutic 
phrases  of  "  Castle  Backrent "  are  given  comment  in  an  ap- 
pendix of  twelve  pages.  The  two  stories  are  attractively 
illustrated  by  forty  photo-engravings,  many  of  them  fnll-psce. 
after  drawings  by  Chris  Hammond. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  By  Hall  Caine.  12mo,  pp.  354.  New 
York  :    R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.       $1. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  one  of  Mr.  Caine's  earliest  works,  first 

gnblished  nearly  a  decade  aeo.  While  naturally  not  of  the 
igh  grade  of  his  recent  novels,  it  is  worth  reading  in  itself  and 
wul  interest  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  autiior's  literary 
development.  The  title  suggests  the  social  position  of  one  « 
•  the  principal  characters.  Sir.  Caine 's  aim  in  another  charac- 
ter waps  to  "  penetrate  into  the  soul  of  a  bad  man  and  lay  bare 
the  processes  by  which  he  is  tempted  to  his  faU."  The  scenes 
are  laid  partly  in  the  darker  regions  of  London  and  partly 
among  tne  Cumberland  Mountains.  Particular  effort  is  made 
to  present  in  true  colors  something  of  the  life  of  the  Comber- 
land  peasantry.  This  story  of  love,  crime,  mystery  and  morsl 
conquest  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  by  ten 
full-page  half-tones  printed  in  blue  ink. 

A  Man  of  Mark.  By  Anthony  Hope.  d2mo,  pp.  231. 
New  York  i    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Jack  (yDoon.  A  Novel.  By  Maria  Beale.  S2mo,  pp. 
277.    New  York:    Heniy  Holt  &  Co.    75oentB. 

Both  of  these  stories  are  given  a  place  in  the  "  Buckram 
Series,"  of  which  several  issues  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  Rkyiew.  Mr.  Hope  has  certainly  wielded  a  versatile  pen 
during  the  past  twelvemonth.  In  "  A  Man  of  Mark  "  be  re- 
lates tne  amatory  and  i>olitical  experiences  of  a  young  Englisb- 
man  in  a  very  small  South  American  republic  which  Mr. 
Hope  names  ^*  Aureataland."  This  tiny  state  was  preaided 
over  by  a  native  of  Virginia.  The  financial  crises  and  the 
frequent  revolutionary  upheavals  of  the  ^*  golden  land  "  are 
described  in  a  breezy,  humorous  manner ;  the  whole  story 
has  an  atmosphere  of  fantastic  unreality.  It  is  written  in 
very  easy  English.  "  Jack  O'Doon  "  is  a  tale  of  an  entirMy 
different  character,  dramatic  and  tragical.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  a  little  community  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  Toe 

Srindpal  character  are  the  simple-hearted  sea  captain  i 
aughter,  "  Mercy  Blessington,"  and  her  two  lovers,  a  Toon| 
city  artist  and  the  humble  sailor  "  Jack  O'Doon."  The  herote 
sailor  sacrifices  his  life  to  save  his  rival,  whom  Mercy  ac- 
cepts, "  feeling  that  she  had  strength  to  do  for  him  all  that 
Jack  had  done  for  her."  The  attractive  local  coloring  of  tne 
story  is  carefully  painted. 
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p^t  Matinic*  and  Other  Monotones.  By  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards.  S3mo,  pp.  140.  New  York ;  The 
Century  Company.    $1.25. 

A  dainty,  minute  yolume  in  the  same  general  style  as  Mr. 
Edwards'  ''  Thumb-Nail  Sketches.''  About  half  the  pages 
contain  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  quaint  characters  of  a 
amall  Atlantic  Ck>ast  island.  These  are  followed  by  a  pathetic 
bit  concerning  the  life  of  a  New  York  artist  and  a  brief  story 
of  European  experience.  The  numerous  drawings  and  deco- 
rations by  the  author  and  the  coTers  in  leather  and  gold  give 
the  book  a  very  artistic  appearance. 

The  Devil's  Playground.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  Northwest 
By  John  Mackie.  82mo,  pp.  346.  New  York  :  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Mackie  presents  the  familiar  trio  of  wife,  husband 
and  loYer,  but  his  story  is  cleanly  written  and  closes  without 
deplorable  or  artificially  tragical  events.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  the  natural  features  and  life  of 
that  remote  region  are  well  described.  The  *' round-up."  the 
blizzard,  the  prairie-fire,  the  mounted  police,  the  half-breed 
acont  and  the  danger  of  famine  are  employed  by  Mr.  Mackie 
to  heighten  the  interest  of  his  chapters.  There  are  several 
pleasing  illustrations. 

Miss  Cherry  Blossom,  of  Tokyo.  By  John  Lather  Long. 
12mo»  pp.  364.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  LippincottCo.  $1.25. 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  a  modem  young  Japanese 
woman,  daughter  of  a  cabinet  minister  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, who  pursued  a  part  of  her  educational  career  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Long  presents  her  as  a  passionate,  charm- 
ing creature,  speaking  a  pretty  broken  English.  The  varying 
but  flnall  V  successful  fortunes  of  her  love  for  a  young  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  legation  constitute  the  main  interest  of  the 
story.  Aside  from  '*Miss  Cherry  Blossom,"  the  Japanese 
element  is  not  especially  prominent,  though  all  the  scenes  are 
in  Tokyo.    The  book  is  clad  in  a  gay  Japanese  cover. 

The  Sons  of  Ham.  A  Tale  of  the  New  South.  By  Louis  Pen- 
dleton. 12mo,pp.828.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  $1.50.. 

Readers  of  current  fiction  will  remember  that  Louis 
Pendleton  is  the  author  of  **The  Wedding  Garment"  and 
other  works.  His  new  book  is  "hopefully  inscribed  to  the 
African  Colonization  Societies  of  the  future,"  and  relates 
largely  to  the  problems  of  race  adjustment  in  the  "New 
South.'*  The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  smaU  representative  Georgia 
town.  Various  local  types,  including  several  of  the  negro 
persuasion,  are  portrayed,  and  exciting  incidents  of  murder, 
race  war  and  lynchiiig  are  introduced.  The  book  is  worth 
reading  as  a  study  of  Southern  village  life  in  the  eighties. 
The  story  in  itself  is  perhaps  somewhat  lees  interesting. 

Onmm's  Fairy  Tales.  New  edition  reyised.  Octavo,  pp. 
406.    New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Company.  $3.50. 

In  this  edition  the  old  favorites  of  fairyland  literature 
are  made  doubly  attractive  by  more  than  one  hundred  orig- 


inai  full-page  and  lesser  illustrations  by  Harry  S.  Watson. 
The  cover  <^  the  book  is  ny  in  an  appropriate  design.  This  is 
a  good  voliune  to  add  to  the  children^  liorary. 

Three  and  Twenty,  ^y  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater.  12mo, 
pp.  854.    Boston  :    A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co. 

Another  of  Miss  Drinkwater's  wholesome  stories  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  girls'  library  or  the  family  circle. 
The  heroine  is  an  original  Maine  country  maiden  who  becomes 
a  successful  editor  in  New  York  City.  The  several  characters 
are  distinctly  drawn  and  their  history  told  in  a  natural  way. 
The  vicissitudes  of  a  true  love  are  related  and  the  story  closes 
with  a  long-deferred  but  happy  wedding. 

Red  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily  ;  or,  In  a  Wider  World.  By  L. 
F.  Meade.  12mo,  pp.  284.  New  York :  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.    $1.50. 

An  attractive  story  for  girls,  which  deals  with  family 
life  on  English  country  estates.  The  moral  tone  is  excellent. 
There  are  eight  illustrations,  and  the  cover  is  a  cheerful  one. 

The  Lone  Inn.  A  Mystery.  By  Fergus  Hume.  Sihno, 
pp.  195.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  50 
cents. 

A  conoplieated  and  thrilling  English  tale  of  the  detective 
story  species,  with  a  love  affair  and  a  supposed  murder  as  the 
central  threads.  It  ought  to  satisfy  those  numerous  readers 
who  enjoy  fiction  of  thii  character. 


Gallia.  By  M^nie  Muriel  Dowie.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  813. 
Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    50  cents. 

A  Woman  of  Impulse.  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  814.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    50  cents. 

POETRY. 

A  Book  of  Elizabethan  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Felix  £.  Schelling.  12mo,  pp.  896.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

Professor  Schelling  holds  the  chair  of  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  ^'  Book  of  Elizabethan 
Lyrics  "  prepared  by  him  is  issued  in  the  "  Athenaeum  Press 
Series."  of  which  several  volumes  have  been  already  noticed  in 
the  Bbvibw.  Professor  Schelling's  collection  covers  the  period 
from  1576  to  1825,  and  he  has  selected  material  from  the  poet- 
ical miscellanies,  masques  and  song-books  of  the  time,  as  well 
as  from  the  works  of  individual  writers.  The  poems  are  dated 
and  placed,  usually,  in  their  chronoloncal  order.  The  intro- 
duction devotes  thirty  pages  to  "  The  Elizabethan  Lyric,"  and 
about  the  same  space  to  **  Elizabethan  Lyrical  Measures." 
There  are  nearly  ninety  pages  of  notes,  explanatory  and  bio- 

Saphical,  and  three  indexes,  one  of  which  partially  serves 
e  functions  of  a  bibliography.    Like  other  volumes  in  this 
series,  Professor  Schelling^s  work  is  primarily  of  value  to  the 


student,   but  serviceable  also  to  many  careful    **  general 
readers." 

The  Student's  Chancer :  Being  a  Complete  Edition  of  his 
Works.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.Skeat.  Octavo, 
pp.  903.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  great  Oxford  Edition  of 
Chaucer  which  was  recently  completed.  Besides  the  entire 
text  of  Chaucer's  verse  and  prose  it  contains  brief  introduc- 
tory notice  of  the  iK)et's  life  and  character,  of  grammar, 
metre.  Versification  and  pronunciation,  etc.,  and  a  gloesariai 
index  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  print  is  necessarily 
fine,  but  it  is  diear,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  serviceable. 
Professor  Skeat's  editorial  ability  needs  no  comment. 

Lyrics  of  the  Lariat :  Poems  with  Notes.  By  Nathan 
Kirk  Griggs.  16mo,  pp.  266.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Bevell  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Griggs'  title  suegests  such  subjects  as  he  has  versified 
in  his longer_poomS"-** The  Cowboy,"  ''Maverick  Joe,"  "The 
Blizzard,'^  "  The  Prairie  Dog,"  '•  The  Cowboy  Preacher,"  etc 
Of  these  he  has  written  in  unstilted  metres  and  in  the  free 
and  easy,  even  slangy,  phraseology  of  the  plains.  Many  of  the 
shorter  poems,  however,  are  religious  in  nature,  or  lyrics  of 
love,  childhood  and  memory,  and  though  not  without  some 
merit,  are  essentially  conventional  in  tone.  The  verses  are 
freely  furnished  with  small  illustrations. 

In  Woods  and  Fields.  By  Augusta  Lamed.  16mo,  pp. 
157.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $L 

As  the  title  suggests,  a  large  majorityof  the  poems  in  this 
collection  are  ui>on  out-door  subjects.  The  ^^t  poem  is  an 
"  Invocation  "  to  Theocritus,  ana  something  of  the  pastoral 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  poet  obtains  in  these  pages.  The 
versification  is  graceful  and  clear-cut.  The  volume  Is  a  very 
pleasant  addition  to  our  Ughter  lyrical  poetry  of  nature. 

Phlloctetes,  and  Other  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  J.  E. 
Neemith.  16mo,  pp.  111.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

The  longest  poem  in  this  collection  is  UTX>n  the  classical 
theme ''  Philoctetes  at  Lenmos  "  and  is  written  in  rhyming 
couplets.  The  sonnets  number  about  sixty  and  are  mostly  of 
a  moral  nature— using  the  adjective  in  the  broad  sense.  A 
few  poems  are  descriptive  of  natural  scenery.  Mr.  Nesmith's 
verse  is  not  of  a  popular  cast,  but  it  evidences  a  thoughtful, 
cultured  mind,  appreciative  of  the  severer  voices  of  the  mose. 

Pictures  in  Verse.  By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  44.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
75  cents. 

Fourteen  short  poems,  all  simple,  some  light,  others  of 
sraver  tone.  Professor  Raymond's  title  would  suggest  that 
the  subjects  are  apt  for  pictorial  treatment,  and  they  have 
been  given  twenty  illustrations  by  Maud  Stumm,  seven  of 
these  being  full-page. 
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Old  Ace,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 
16mo,  pp.  214.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

A  collection  of  short  poems  in  easy  metres  and  upon 
popular  subjects,  of  patriotic,  humorous,  pathetic  or  descnpt- 
fye  nature.  A  number  are  written  in  dialect.  Much  of  Mr. 
Brooks'  verse  has  an  attractive  swing  and  might  be  found 
serTiceable  for  public  recitation.  His  muse  is  a  good-natured 
one,  unpretentious  and  content  to  dwell  among  the  common, 
homely  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  people.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  is  given. 

Verses  A^ridesoent.  By  Timothy  and  Charles  J.  Barrett 
Paper,  octavo,  i>p.  99.  Orange,  N.  J.  Published  Xxj 
the  Authors.  

TRAVEL. 

A  Satchel  €hiide  for  the  Vacation  Tonrist  in  Europe. 
Bevised  for  1895.  16mo,  pp.  907.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  careful  revision  for  1895  of  a  volume  which  has  been 
published  annually  since  1873.  It  describee  one  continuous 
route  through  Ireland.  Scotland,  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  SwitBerlano*  France,  Austria  and  Italy.  The  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Italy  are  given  extended  attention.  The  book  is 
intended  for  such  travelers  as  can  spend  but  a  few  months  in 
Europe,  and  especially  such  as  wish  to  make  the  trip  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  pedestrian  tourist  has  been  kept  in 
mind.  There  are  five  good  maps,  a  thorough  index  and  tabu- 
lar matter  appropriate  in  such  a  work.  In  size  and  shape  the 
volume  is  aconvraient  one. 

Rhodesia  of  To-day :  A  Description  of  the  Present  Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  12mo,  pp.  151.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Knight  was  recently  correspondent  for  the  London 
TivMM  from  the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. He  has  prepared  this  little  book  upon  the  basis  of  a 
considerable  peraonal  survey  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land,  for  readers  desiring  accurate  practical  information  re- 
garding those  regions  which  are  just  now  attracting  so  many 
unmigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  America.  His  chapters 
are  upon  "  Native  Laborers,'*  '*  The  Climate.''  **  Grazing  and 
Agriculture,"  '*  Emigration  to  Matabeleland,*'  **  TheEMtish 
South  Africa  Company's  Mining  Law."  **  The  Chartered  Com- 
pany's  GNddflelds,'*^**  Communication  '^  and  "  Administration.'* 
while  fostering  no  Utopian  hopes  Mr.  Knight's  opinion  of 
the  section  he  describes  is  an  encouraging  one.  A  sketch-map 
is  furnished. 

Travels  in  Three  Continents.  By  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  683.    New  York:    Hnnt&  Eaton.    $8.50. 

Dr.  Buckley  is  wholly  Justified  in  assuming  that  there  is 
room  for  another  book  of  travel  dealing  with  the  lands  he  has 
visited  within  a  few  years  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Not 
every  one  who  travels  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  his  experi- 
encesin  books,  but  the  reading  public  would  sustain  a  real  loss 
if  it  were  deprived  of  such  a  record  as  Dr.  Buckley  has  made 
for  us  of  his  journeying  in  foreign  parts.  A  ready  wit,  a  pene- 
trating vision,  and  the  power  to  make  others  see  with  him, 
learn  with  him,  and  laugh  with  him,  combine  to  render  Dr. 
Buckley  an  exceptionally  attractive  descriptive  writer.  His 
knowledge  of  history,  as  well  as  of  the  world  of  to-day,  makes 
his  book  a  cyclopedia  in  its  way.  Each  chapter  is  suitably 
illustrated.  

EDUCATION. 

History  of  Education  in  Maryland.  By  Bernard  0. 
Steiner.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  881.  Washington  :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  at  last  reached  Mary- 
land in  its  series  of  educational  histories,  and  much  interest- 
ing material  has  been  exploited  by  Dr.  Steiner  and  his  ool- 
laoorators.  The  chanter  on  extinct  colleges  contains  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  story  of  the  educational  undei  takings 
of  earlv  American  Methodism  ;  for  it  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  nrst  and  second  Methodist  colleges  to  be  founded  in  the 
ooxmtry  or.  indeed,  in  the  world.  These  were  Cokesbury 
(178i-96)  and  Asbury  0816-30).  Among  the  living  institutions 
of  Maryland.  Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity.  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  rapid  growth  in  recent  times,  is  treated  by  Presi- 
dent Oilman,  and  the  co-operative  method  is  largely  followed 
in  dealing  with  the  other  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  sketches  of  the  institutions  being  generaUy  furnished 
by  officers  or  others  interested.    The  chapters  on  education 
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in  the  colony  and  secondary  education  in  the  State  were  pv^ 
pared  by  Basil  Sollers. 

Deutsche  Gedichte.  Selected  with  Notes  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Ph.D.  Kfano,  pp.  S4i 
New  York :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    90  cents. 

A  selection  of  the  **best  and  most  characteristic  Qerman 
literary  ballads  and  lyrics  since  the  dawn  of  the  cUsatieal 
period?' prepared  foi^students  who  read  German  with  some 
ease.  The  arrangement  has  been  so  made  as  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  German  literature  during  the  last  two  faoDdred 
years,  and  also  the  development  of  the  individual  poets  repre- 
sented. The  index  of  *'  Authors  and  Poems  "  contatm  the 
names  of  about  fifty  writers,  including  Btlrger,  Eichsudoiit. 
Geibel,  Lenau,  Rfickert  and  Uhland,  besides  Uie  great  trio 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Heine.  There  is  also  an  index  to  (be  flnt 
lines  of  the  poems.  Nearly  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  notee, 
mainlyof  a  literary  nature.  There  are  several  fa^ 
and  as  frontlBpieoe  the  Goethe-SchiUer  statue  at 
shown. 

Sdentiflc  German  Beader.    By  Gtoorge  Theodore  Dlp- 

pold,  Ph.D.    12mo,  pp.  822.    Boston  :  GKmi  9b  Co. 

$1. 

The  selections  of  this  volume  are  Intended  to  famHiariie 
the  student  with  *^  the  order  of  words,  the  vocabulary  and 
technical  terms  that  are  most  frequently  found  in  Gemuui 
scientifio  works."  The  subjects  are  chemistry,  pbyiioB. 
the  steam  engine,  geology,  geometry,  mineralogy,  anthro- 
pology, the  thermometer  and  the  compass.  About  lixtr 
pases  of  notes  are  eiven,  and  a  number  of  exerdaes  for  true- 
lanon  from  Knglian  to  Gtorman.  Some  simple  fllustratkns 
are  included. 

Les  Historiens  Fran^ais  dn  XlXme  Sidcle.  By  C.  Fon- 
taine, B.L ,  L.D.  12mo,  pp.  884.  New  Yoxic :  Wfllism 
R.  Jenkins.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  begun  by 
Professor  Fontaine  in  1880  with  **X«t  Po^teM  JVanfoif  <f« 
XIXe  SiicW'*  and  followed  by  a  volume  upon  **  prose 
'writers."  Professor  Fontaine  has  arranged  short  selectfoDS 
from  French  historians  of  this  century  eminent  for  stvle  as 
well  as  matter— Lamartine,  H.  Martin,  Guisot,  Micbeletj 
Thiers  and  others— in  such  manner  as  to  present  pictures  or 
French  history  from  1643  to  the  assassination  of  Camot  A 
considerable  number  of  notes  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages. 

Simples  Notions  de  Fran^ais.  By  Paul  Bercy.  Octavo, 
pp.  106.    New  York  :  William  B.  Jenkins.    75  cents. 


The  volume  includes  a  considerabie  number  of  appn^ate 
songs,  with  both  words  and  music 

Lectures  Facilee  pour  L'Etnde  du  Fran^aia.  By  Paul 
Bercy.  12mo,  pp.  256.  New  York :  William  B.  Jen- 
kins.   $1. 

Thli  volume  completes  the  course  in  French  begon  by 
*'  Le  Francis  Pratique.*'*  It  contains  short,  simply  told  ito- 
rles  by  modem  authors,  each  followed  by  grauimatical  note* 
and  rules  in  French.  A  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  with  tbelr 
principal  parts  is  given,  and  a  model  of  each  oonjugation. 

La  Ck)ny6r8ation  dee  Enf ants.  By  Charles  P.  DuCroqoet 
12mo,  pp.  162.  New  York :  William  E.  Jenkins. 
75  cents. 

Prepared  for  American  children  who  do  not  know  any 
French.  Each  of  the  eighty  lessons  centres  about  a  model  sen- 
tence and  contains  a  vocabulary  for  memorising.  A  nnmber 
of  short  stories  and  poems  are  moluded. 

Preliminary  French  Drill.    By  "Veteran."    12mo,  pp. 

68.    New  York:    William  B.  Jenkins.    50  cents. 

The  arrangement  of  this  text-book  is  based  upon  the  mg- 
dfic  recommendations  of  the  "  Committee  of  Ten  of  toe 
National  Educational  Association. 

L'Art  dlnt^reeser  en  Classe.    By  Victor  P.  Bernsrl 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  80.    New  York :    William  B.  Jen- 
kins.   90  cents. 
Contains  thirty-one  brief  ''CoiUe*/'  "  ^6l«e  "  and '^Js; 

ecdotesr  followed  by  the  one-act  "/antoisie,"  "fxi  Lettrt 

Chargie^*"  by  Labiche. 
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College  BeqniiementB  in  KngliBh.  Entrance  Examina- 
tions.  By  Ber.  Arthor  Wentworth  Eaton,  B.A. 
Seoond  Series.    12mo,  pp.  104.    Boston :    Qinn  &  Ck>. 

ContainB  entrance  examination  papers  in  English  for  1896 
and  18M  at  Amherst,  Colombia,  Princeton.  BrTn  Mawr,  Tale, 
Harvard,  Williams  and  a  few  other  InstitntfonB,  with  some 
oorrelatiTe  matter. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By 
Silyanns  P.  Thompson.  12mo,  pp.  643.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Go.    $1.40. 

The  first  edition  of  thii/  work  by  a  British  professor  of 
physics  appeared  in  1881.  The  new  edition  is  revised  and  is 
oroagfat  up  to  date  in  matters  both  of  practice  and  of  theory. 
The  text  is  clearly  written  and  is  furnished  with  many  small 
illustrations.  A  thorough  index,  a  large  number  of  problems 
and  exerdses,  and  magnetic  charts  for  England  and  the 
United  States,  prepared  for  the  epoch  1900  A.D.,  add  to  the 
uaefnlneaB  of  the  volume. 

State  Education  for  the  People  in  America,  Europe,  India 
and  Anstralia,  with  Papers  on  the  Education  of  Wom- 
en, Technical  Instruction,  and  Payment  by  Besults. 
Octavo,  pp.  184.    Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bardeen.    $L25. 

A  reprint  of  articles  which  appeared  several  years  since 
in  England.  The  papers  are  useful  as  affording  materials  for 
a  comparative  study  of  public  education  under  the  various 
civilized  governments  of  the  world. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  Commencement  Week  of  1894— 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo,  pp.  84.  Boston: 
Ginn&Co.    $1.10. 

Kleine  Geschichten.    By  Bichard  von  Volkman  (Bichard 
Leander)  and  others.    With  Vocabulary  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bemhard.    12mo,  pp.  90     Boston: 
D  C.  Heath  &  Co.    81  cents. 
Four  very  easy  stories  furnished  with  vocabulary  and 

notes,  such  that  a  grammar  may  be  unnecessary. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Pygmies.  By  A.  De  Quatrefages.  Translated  by 
Frederick  Starr.  12mo,  pp.  280.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton&Co.    $1.75. 

Thi.y  trarifllatioD  from  the  French  of  D©  Qnatrefagies  is 
theseuoiid  Uiiaelo  Um»  '' Anthropolo^cnt  &^H^,''  th^^  iLitLiJ 
TOihune  of  which,  Dn  Mason^s  *'  woman's  Share  in  FrinLltina' 
C^lurs^'^  was  noticed  in  the  RnviEW  s<7m©  montba  ago.  TIih 
nubtisheri  h&T»  annoonc^d  the  titles  of  four  other  volumed  in 
prepaimtlmi,  De  Qiiatrcfa^43's  tfoatitse  la  a  ^ieutlfic  exiaui- 
nMon  of  tha  dlatriotttion  aad  the  phj^ir.'^,  llnffulsticLintel- 
leciiaal,  social  and  rellgioufi  cb^r-a^ieriifitics  of  tno  Old  worU! 
py^mie^  The  a.uthor  (who  died  In  IflfiG)  wwt  vi^ry  cijneerva 
fir*,  believed  in  the  sr>^t  antitiultv  ot  the  humau  r&c«,  and 
r  accepted  the  taeoHea  of  evomtlon,    Thla  coBJservativo 


tiandeDey  U  discovered  In  bis  effoi-ti*  t«  &huw  that  the  pygmieQ 
«reof  abigher  fnt«Ue<:'tual  aud  moral  order  than  sc^me  wrfterB 
hm!V%  anoTted  :  that  they  offer  tjo  ijiipp^irt  to  tbo  bope  of  find- 
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r  » **  mlwiii^  link.''  Htiah  *ji  the  inffirnifitioD  1  n  toe  bocjk  ia 
_^  mimmt  to  a  non  eeientiflc  re»dttr,  the  closing  ebapter  upcjii 
"The  Rellifioiiii  Beliefs  of  the  Hot  ten  tola  and  the  Buahmeu  '^ 
b^ns perhaps  the  most  attract! i?^e  portion.  The  teit  b  fur^ 
iilBbed  with  thirty  one  illii£jt rations,  several  of  thetn  bein^ 
iraiftraJtB  of  p  y ipifos*  A  o  extopfii  v  e  list  of  ref erenees  to  liter- 
Atnre  on  tbe  enbject  is  tp^eu. 

Meteorology  :  Weather,  and  the  Methods  of  Forecasting. 
By  Thomas  Bnssell.  OctaTO,  pp.  SOO.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $4. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  an  engineer  in  the  service  of 
onr  national  Oovemment.  The  main  object  of  his  volume  is 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  '*  weather-map ''  in  predicting  at- 
mospheric conditioDs :  but  the  preface  states  that  a  general 
view  is  taken  of  *'  all  the  knowledge  relating:  to  the  air  com- 
monly known  as  the  science  of  meteorology/'  There  are 
chapters  nixm  **The  Air/'  **  Meteorological  Instmments.'' 
*' Temperatore  and  Pressure/'  **  Evaporation,  Clouds,  Bain 
and  Snow,"  *'  Winds,  Thunderstorms  and  Tornadoes,"  **  O^ 
tical  Appearances,"  "Weather-Maps,"  ** Weather  Predic- 
tions," ^ttivers  and  Floods  "  and  "  River-Staffe  Predictions." 
The  tejtt  is  explained  by  a  number  of  illustratioDS  and  by 


twenty-two  plates  showing  weather-maps  (of  the  United 
States)  and  amount  of  rainfall  before  and  after  the  conditions 
of  each  map.  The  work  is  written  in  a  style  free  from  diffi- 
cult technical  terms,  and  does  not  deal,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  with  theory. 

Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twefth  Annnal  Reports  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institntion,  1888-1891.  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Di- 
rector. Octavo,  pp.  852,  000,  790.  Washington  :  Qov- 
emment  Printing  Office. 

Routine  official  reports  occupy  a  very  small  space  in  these 
large  volumes.  The  first  volume  oontuns  a_paper  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  pages  upon  the  **  Picture  wnting  of  the 
American  Indians."  The  second  volume  contains  extensive 
studies  of  the  Sia.  a  Pueblo  Indian  tribe,  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Eskimo,  and  of  the  cults  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux 
family.  The  last  volxmie  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a 
reoord  of  mound  explorations  in  numerous  States  of  the 
Union.  The  very  valuable  matter  in  these  papers  is  logically 
arranged,  indexed  and  very  freely  illustrated.  Even  the  citi- 
sen  who  knows  next  to  nothing  of  ethnology  as  a  science 
must  note  with  pride  the  extennve  work  done  in  that  field 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


RBPBRBNCB  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dictionary  of  Scientific  IllnstrationB  and  Symbols:  Moral 
Truths  Mirrored  in  Scientific  Facts.    By  a  Barrister 
of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.   12mo, 
pp.  420     New  York  :    Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $2. 

This  hook  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  writers 
and  piabllo  Apeakera  who  w&la  to  iUnatrate  flomtj  metal  truth 
bv  referenoe  to  a  j^nientlflc  fact.  The  topics  are  arraiiK^ 
alpbalieticaUj'  from  '*  Abj«ctiie«»  caused  by  dofMmdeucy '^to 
"Youn^Uff**  Th^3  ucwl  for."  The  w^oii&  i^t  tti«  book  m^y  be 
better  underfitood  by  notmi^  a  few  more  of  tbe  «inb]f%ct«  eon* 
aidered:  '"  Hlefiait]C»  In  Unexpected  Placoa/'  **Tbo  Demo- 
cratic Prineiplct'*  '^  Uiicoti^cbui*  DiKf^tainatlonfl/'  '*  Love  for 


Vitality.''  etc.  To  these  and  several  btiudref!  AhK-r  topirw  a 
paragraph  of  a  few  lines  or  a  fi^ll  page  ia  de^i^ct-£l.  stnting 
some  ttcteotlflc  fact  Available  for  purpo«pai  *:,i  1 11  n.^t  rati  rati, 
symbol  or  analoary  and  frequently  making  a  su^gustu-^^  coia- 
mtjut  thereoii.  Iwo  tbonmgh  indexes  euuble  one*  to  use  tbe 
book  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Tb**  binding  und  tyiNoetADhy 
are  satisfactory. 

The  Book  of  the  Fair.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Two 
vols.,  folio,  pp.  1,000.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco : 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

ConHlderiiblG  literature  that  originatwi  In  tbelaat  World  » 
Fair  hoA bet-n  noticed  in  the  Rey ikw  of  Re vibms.  Wo  cum- 
mended  Mr.  Haucrolfa  ^tiitensive  undertaldnie,  "  The  Boc^k  of 
the  Fair/*  aii  it  uppeared  in  succuhsIvv  parta.  The  whole  work 
is  now  complet^^d  and  bound  in  two  haudsomif^  folio  rolitme^ 
Th«  value  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  acblevement  as  a  well  propor- 
tioned* pleawuitly- written  nummary  of  tbe  matwriAl  side  of 
the  great  exposition  \b  imli^im table.  It  1^  a  record  of  facfw  ho 
forcible  and  dear  that  the  reAder  whu  reqnirLMl  t:!otmneiit  un 
their  aipaifleaac*  Wutild  bt  dtill  indeed.  After  sii  chflptera  of 
an  ititroduotory  nature  reviewing  tLe|fre»t  iuternAtiofui.1  faira 
of  the  pojsti  the  evolution  of  tbt^  Cohimbian  ExpiM^ition  and  the 
city  whwh  wa*  its  hostooe,  eU\,  Mr.  ilAjitroft  gives  extendofl 
ac^^ount  of  the  exbibita  in  eat^b  of  tbo  depitrtmentsi  of  the  aon- 
oral  display  and  rea^nable  mention  of  thti  att ructions  of  Abe 
fitateand  foreitfii  eihibitH  and  <>f  the  Midway  PUfnartCie.  The 
eet'oud  volume  closes  with  ehapters  Jivou  "  Tbe  World's  Con- 
gr&se  Auxiliary,"  "Beaults^  Awardj^aJid  Inridvnt>!»"  and  a  ft?w 
pa^ea  devoted  to  the  California  Mid  winter  El  position.  The 
'  Boijk  of  the  Fair"  Ih  enlivened  by  illustrfttiona  nuroU^r- 
iuK  many  hundreds  and  sbowlujJt^  In  addition  to  the  Individ- 
ual  diHpliiVH  in  the  vari^^ni-^  f]v'pjk,  tTr^^ntJ?,  ptirtraita  of  persons) 


promiuonily  conneizt^ij^l  \^iTb  tht^  tipoeition,  eiterlora  and 
iaterv>rH  of  tbe  hniMiiifj-i,  ■iit^il-^  of  gruundfl,  atatuary,  ett. 
The  mecbaeif^al  eiet^utitJU  ot  tbe^e  two  volurat-a  i*  at  hi^h 
eicelli^nce.  They  will  remain  tor  dftadiu^  in  ail  probability  h& 
tbe  TQostHatii*ractory  popular  review r^f  the  " progreaa  of  man- 
klTjd  in  all  the  departments  ipf  drilled  life  ""*  oa  manifested  at 
rhkaffo  In  l^PS. 

Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Information^  and 
World's  Atlas.  Bevised  edition  for  1805.  82mo,  pp. 
507.    Chicago:    Laird  &  Lee.    35 cents. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

ARTICLES  IN  THE  APRIL  MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic   Monthly.— Boston.    April. 
A  Talk  Over  Autographs.-!.  Geortre  B.  Hill. 
Flower  Lore  of  New  England  Chilaren.    Alice  M.  Earle. 
The  Expressive  Power  of  English  Sounds.  Albert  H.  Tolznan. 
Macbeth.    John  F.  Kirk. 

The  Basis  of  Our  Educational  SyBtem.    James  J.  Oreenough. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    C.  T.  Copeland. 
The  City  in  Modem  Life. 
Reconstructive  Criticism. 

Century    Magaxine.— New  York.    April. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —VI.  William  M.  Sloane. 

Madame  Bejane.    Jusnn  Huntley  McCarthy. 

Lincoln^s  Re-election.    Noah  Brooks. 

Paul  Jones.    Mollv  Elliot  Sewell.     • 

Beyond  the  Adriatic.— II.    Harriet  W.  Preston. 

Tesla's  Oscillator  and  Other  Inventions.    Thomas  C.  Martin. 

Old  Dutch  Masters  :  Ferdinand  BoU  161&-1680.    T.  Cole. 

Bemhard  Stavenhagen. 

Religious  Teaching  m  the  Public  Schools.    Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    ApriL 

Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Clilldren,    S.  P.  Cadmau. 

What  tha  Stars  aretM^ido  of,    Garrott  P.  ik^rvi^s. 

Nar^t^leon  on  thf3  Tslatid  of  El  ha.     Houry  HoUBsaje. 

The  World'fi  Dt>bt  to  Mtderu  Sanitary  iicioiie^H    Jh  H  Billings. 

PolUJca  as  a  C&roi?r  m  Eiijflftji4.    T.  Haltlgh. 

The  Ortsiit  Tiinti(slfl  of  tin*  World.    Robert  Jamltjoa. 

Tho  GermnQ  Ft*re8t.    t^ldu^y  Wliltmaii, 

Methods  of  Studying  Socioty.     Albii.n  W.  Bmall 

How  Cbrbitlmie  Destroyed  a  Tribts  of  l&diimfl.    J.  R.  Spears. 

Lalxir  Bureaus.     Her1>c?rt  Johnson, 

The  Reign  of  Myney.    Auat<ilo  Loroy-Boaulieu. 

TneBm£lleat  KepubUc  in  the  World.    (.San   Mjulno.)    J.  L. 

*      Huratn 

FloTftnoid  Nightingale^  Barriet  E.  Banning. 

Influent^e  ttf  tbt'  Weather  on  Diaeaw^    Otto  Ootthilf. 

E&stor,  itM  Eg(^  »nd  Legends.    EisxijOi  Sbi^lton. 

Womou  AinOMg  the  Early  GcrnmiL?,     i.in!^'^  P  *^'^v-«i. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  T.    April. 

The  Nymph  of  the  Attitudes.    Mrs.  Robert  P.  Porter. 

Picturesoue  Papua.    O.  M.  Spencer. . 

English  wood  Notes.    James  L.  Allen. 

English  Ck>untry-House  Parties.    Lady  Colin  Campbell 

Chma  and  Japan.    (George  F.  Seward. 

The  Krakatoa  Eruption.    Jean  T.  van  (Jestel. 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand.— VIIL    Albion  W.  Tourgee. 

Demorest's  Family  Magaxine.— New  York.    ApriL 

Nileistic  Reminiscences.    Etta  B.  Donaldson. 
In  the  Land  of  Lilliput.    Elftied  de  B.  Gude. 
How  to  Play  the  Piano  without  a  Teacher. 
How  Different  Denominations  Observe  Easter. 
Underwear  Hygienically  Considered.    Martha  J.  Evans. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  Tork.   April. 

The  Commercial  Value  of  Weather  Forecasts.    E.  B.  Dunn. 
Economy  in  Railway  Operation.    L.  F.  Loree. 
Water  Powers  of  the  Western  States.    A.  O.  Allen. 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Public-Service  Corporations.    A.  R. 

Poote. 
Reducing  the  Cost  of  Electric  Light.    Nelson  W.  Perry. 
Economte  Possibilities  of  the  Milling  Machine.    H.  L.  Arnold. 
Recent  Architecture  in  France.— 11.    Barr  Ferree. 
Lessons  of  the  Elbe  Disaster.    Robert  Gillham. 
Gold  Production  in  Colorado.    W.  C.  Wynjoop. 


Prank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly .^New  York.   April 

Easter  Eggs.    M.  E.  L.  Addis. 

Count  Yamagata.    Teiichi  Yamagata. 

Homes  in  Japan.    George  Donaldson. 

How  to  Become  a  Prima  Donna.    W.  de  Wagstaff. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  Wales  and  the  United  States.  T.  L.  James. 

Historic  Islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    H.  D.  Smith. 

New  York  Newsbosrs.    Kathleen  Mathew. 

The  World  AwheeL    Henry  Tyrrell. 

The  Natural  History  of  Cockfljrhting.    Ernest  IngenolL 

Indian  Tribesmen  of  the  Himalayas.    C.  T.  Drew. 

Taxidermy  as  an  Art.    Frank  M.  Chapman. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Our  National  Capital.    Julian  Ralph. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    Sieor  Louis  de  Oonta 

Paris  in  Mourning.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

Club  Life  Among  Outcasts.    Josiah  Flint 

Venice   in  Easter:   Impressions    and    Sensations.    Arthur 

Symons. 
Autumn  in  Japan.    Alfred  Parsons. 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Public  Schools.    W.  T.  Harris. 

LippincoU's  Magazine.    Philadelphia.    April. 

Cheap  Living  in  Paris.    Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 

Grand  Opera.    Nellie  Melba. 

Buoolic  Journalism  of  the  West.    Mary  E.  Stickney. 

Hiram  Powers  in  Washington. 

Woman's  Lot  in  Persia.    Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 

The  Womanliness  of  Literary  Women.    J.  W.  Abemethj. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

The  Author  of  "  Trilby."    Robert  H.  Sherard. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.— VL    Ida  M.  TarbelL 

MrfHall  Caine. 

Tammany.— I.    E.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Bank  of  England.    Henry  J.  Dam. 

The  Pierre  Loti  of  Private  Life.    Madame  Adam. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    ApriL 

Artists  and  Their  Work. 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ. 
The  Modem  War  Correspondent. 
Titled  Actresses.    Morris  Bacheller. 
Literary  Workers  of  the  South. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    ApriL 

Later  Religious  Painting  in  America.    Clara  E.  Hunt 
Germany's  Tribute  to  Arminius.    Myron  P.  Sanford. 
New  England  Butterflies.    Marnret  W.  Leighton. 
Days  in  Confederate  Prisons.    William  C.  Bates. 
The  Changing  Character  of  Commencement.    Arthur  B«ed 

KhnbalL 
Joseph  Jefferson  at  Home.    William  E.  Bryant. 
Indian  Education  at  Carlisle.    O.  B.  Super. 
New  England  Sectionalism.    Gorinne  Bacon. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    April. 

Prince  Charles  Stuart.    Andrew  Lang. 

A  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  in  the  United  States. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 
American  Wood  Engravers.    William  B.  Closson. 
The  Art  of  Living :    Education.    Robert  Grant. 
Who  Won  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  t 


THE   OTHER   ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.     March. 

A  Photographer  Among  the  Thlinkets.    Arthur  Inkersley. 

The  Pixmgof  Negatives.    J.  C.  Hegarty. 

What  Is  a  Dry  Plate  ?    Max  Holzberg. 

Snap  Shots.    M.  Y.  Beach. 

Photography  and  Law     W.  G.  Oppenheim. 

Beginners'  Column.— XVII.    Enlarging.    John  Clarke. 


American  Antiquarian. — Good  Hoi>e.    (Bi-monthlT*) 
January. 
Discovery  of  Chaunis  Temoatan  of  1586.  . 

Conoparison  of  the  Efflgy-Bullders  with  Modem  Indiaos*  o, 

D.  Peet. 
Origin  of  the  Indians.    Cyrus  Thomas. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Theodore  F.  Wright 
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American  If  agaxine  of  Civics.— Kew  York.    March. 

Shall  We  Look  Backward  or  Forward  in  Dealing  with  the 

Criminal  ?    Henry  8.  WiUiama. 
Money.    James  A.  Quarles. 
Sociauam    and  a    Mnnicipal  Commonwealth.    Lemnel   C. 

Bamee. 
Do  the  Victors  Own  the  Spoils  1   EUis  B.  Beeyes. 
Energy  of  Legislation.    Edward  P.  Powell. 
Canada's  Future,  as  Seen  by  Canadians     Helen  G.  Fleeher. 
Are  American  Homes  Decreasing  r    Gilbert  L.  Eberhart 
That  **  Fallacy  of  the  W.  O.  T.  U7'    C.  E.  Cawthome. 
Education  of  the  Farmer.    Samuel  J.  Logan. 
The  Single  Tax.    R.  W.  Joslyn. 
Shall  Wk  Nationalize  the  Liquor  Traffic  1    Mrs.  A.  L.  Com- 

waU. 

American    Naturalist.— Philadelphia.    March. 

In  the  Region  of  the  New  FossiL  Diemonelix.    F.  C  Kenyon. 
The  Cold  Spring    Harbor  Biological  Laboratory.     H.   W. 

Conn. 
Minor  Time  Divisions  of  the  Ice  Age.    Warren  Upham. 
The  Skunk  as  a  Source  of  Rabies.    W.  Wade. 
Classiflcation  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

Annals  of  the    American    Academy .  — Philadelphia.     (Bi- 
monthly.)   March. 

Elected  or  Appointed  Officials.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
Pacific  Railway  Debts.    R.  T.  Colbum. 
Terminology  and  the  Sociological  Conference.    H.  H.  Pow- 
ers. 
A  Neglected  Socialist     P.  C.  Clark. 
Organic  Concept  of  Society.    A.  W.  Small. 
Sociology  and  the  Abstract  Sciencej.    F.  H.  Giddings. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    March. 

Japan:  Its  Present  and  Future.    Midori  Komatz. 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Public  Schools.    F.  E. 

Willard. 
Mohanuned  and  the  Koran.    James  T.  Bizby. 
Lyman  Trumbull.    Richard  Linthicum. 
The  Welcome  Child.    Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
The  Italy  of  the  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore.— H.    B.  O. 

Flower. 
Orgukization  for  Practical  Progress  in  Villages.    Thomas  E. 

True  OccultisuLlts  Place  and  Use.    Margaret  B.  Peeke. 

Open  Letter  to  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle.    George  W.  PepperelL 

A  Day  with  Joaquin  Miller.    Helen  E.  Flesher. 

John  Bums:    A  Study.    Richard  Hinton. 

Savans  to  the  Rear.    William  J.  Armstrong. 

A  Theory  of  Telepathv.    T.E.Allen. 

Prophetic  Dreams.    B.  O.  Flower. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.    S.  M.  Miller. 

Auto-Suggestions  and  Concentration.    Henry  Wood. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    March. 

Drawing  for  Reproduction. 

FigurePainting.— in.    M.  B.  O.  Fowler. 

B.  M.  Shurtleil  on  Landscape  Art. 

Flowers  in  Pen-and-ink.    Elizabeth  M.  HallowelL 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    March. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Samovar.    Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 
Amateur  Bookbinding.    Polly  King. 
Church  Embroidery.    C.  C.  Clark. 

Bankers*  Magazine. —London.    March. 

The  State  as  a  Competitor  in  Banking. 
A  Central  Association  for  British  Banks. 
The  Monetary  Crisis  in  America. 
AgriciUtural  Banks  in  Ireland. 

Banker's  Magazine.— New  York.    March. 

The  Gold  Crisis,  Nov.  14. 1894-Peb.  20, 1696. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Under  Depression.    W,  C.  Ford. 
Influence  of  United  States  Notes  Upon  Our  Currency  Circula- 
tion. 
Imports  and  Exports  for  Four  Years. 

Biblical   Worid.— Chicago.    March. 

Theories  of  Inspiration.    M.  A.  Wilcox. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Koran.    Gustav  Weil. 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus.- III.    George  B.  Stevens, 
Modem  Theosophy  in  Its  Relation  to  Hinduism  and  Bud- 
dhism. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— London.    March. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

The  Salmon-Fisheries  of  Norway.    **  Snowfly. " 
Did  Junius  Commit  Suicide  ?    A.  Lang. 
Should  Golf  be  Encouraged  at  Public  Schools  ? 
Arab  Men  and  Arab  Horses. 

A  Visit  to  the  Buddhist  and  Tao-ist  Monasteries  on  the  Lo  Fau 
San.    E.  A  Irving. 


Francis  Richard  Sandford. 

Habitual  Offenders. 

Parliamentary  Session  :  the  Rise  of  the  Curtain. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    February  1& 

Authorized  Gas  Undertakings. 
Russian  Coal  Industry. 
Customs  Tariff  of  British  India. 

Bookman.— London.    March. 

The  MancheMter  Guardian, 

Sir  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay,  Geologist.     Prof.  H.  Drum> 

mond. 
A  P.  Watt  on  English  Authors  and  American  Royalties;  In- 

terview. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— Continued.    D.  Hay  Fleming. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    March. 

The  Woman's  Rights  Question  in  Rome— 196  B.C.     Arthur 

Harvey. 
A  Yankee  in  Halifax.    Allan  Eric. 
The  Politics  of  Japan.    Charles  T.  Longr. 
The  Newspapers  of  Newfoundland.    J.  F.  M.  Fawoett 
The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada. 
An  Arab  Dinner.    W.  S.  Blackstock. 
The  Intercolonial  Railway.    P.  F.  Cronin. 
Laying  a  Submarine  Cable.    Frederic  A.  Hamilton. 

Cassell's  Family  Magasine.— London.    March. 

Some  Differences  Between  English   and  American  Homes. 

Elizabeth  L.  Banks. 
People  who  Face  Death  :  Miners.    A.  E.  Bonser. 
Chatham,  a  Royal  Dockyard.    F.  T.  Jane. 

Cassier's  Magaxine.— New  York.    March. 

A  Twelve-Mile  Transmission  of  Power  by  Electricity.     T. 

H.  Leggett 
Locomotive  Cranes.    Wm.  L.  Clements. 
A  Remarkable  Steam  Engine  Performance.    Charles  T.  Por 

ter. 
Town  Refuse  for  Steam  Raising.    T.  W.  Baker. 
The  Electric  Motor.    F.  B.  Crocker. 
Modem  Boiler  Making.    William  O.  Webber. 
An  Audience  with  Camot.    R.  H.  Thurston. 
Electrical  Cooking  and  Heating.    Nelson  W.  Perry. 

Catholic  Worid.-New  York.    March. 

Encyclical  of  Leo  Xm  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
Pictures  of  the  Galway  Coast.    Marguerite  Moore. 
The  Scope  of  Public  School  Education.    J.  L.  Spalding. 
Is  Infanticide  Practiced  in  China  ?    A.  M.  Clarke. 
Dr.  Charcot  and  His  Work.    William  Seton. 
Sir  John  Thompson :  A  Study.    J.  A.  J.  McKenna. 
Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    March. 

Josiah  Wedgwood. 

Bird-Life  in  an  Inland  Parish  of  Southern  Seotland. 

War-Chests. 

Chanties  Review.— Galesburg,  111.    February. 

The  Problem  of  Charity  from  Another  Point  of  View.     Fred- 
eric Almy. 
A  Review  of  Provident  Loan  Societies.    Emerson  W.  Peet. 
The  Training  of  Volunteers.    Mrs.  Dunn  Gerdner. 
Sociology  in  Our  Larger  Universities.    L  W.  Howerth. 
The  Maid-Servant  in  Germany.    John  P.  Cushing. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    March. 

EUurly  Christian  Communism. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  Missionary  to  Oregon.    H.  W.  Parker. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    March. 

The  House  of  Commons:  A  Plea  fcr  Action.    J.  Fletcher 

Monlton. 
The  County  Council  and  the  Music  Halls.    William  Archer. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.    Numa  Droz. 
Emerson,  Transcendentalist  and  Utilitarian.    "  Vernon  Lee.** 
The  Descent  into  Hades.    Professor  Percy  Gardner. 
The  Manchester  School  of  Politics.    Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  English  Failure  in  Egypt. 
Experiences  of  an  Anglican  Catholic. 
The  Meaning  and  Measure  of  ** Unemployment.**    John  A. 

Hobson. 
Religion  and  the  State.    Dr.  John  Clifford. 

Cornblll    Magazine.— London.    March. 

Collecting  Ancestors. 

The  Carp  and  the  Cat-Fish  ;  Two  Family  Histories. 

Marionettes:  Punch's  Prototypes. 
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Demoreit's  Family    Mac^^in^'—New  York.    March. 

Sugar  Time  Among  the  Maples. 
How  to  Play  the  Piano  Without  a  Teacher. 
Flowers  for  Cutting.    Eben  B.  Bexford. 
Digestion  and  Indigestion.    Elizabeth  Flint  Wade. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

February  16. 

Beading  and  Education. 

College  Standing:  in  Iowa.    J.  H.  T.  Main. 

Dialect  in  the  United  States.    Alexander  L.  Bondurant. 

March  1. 

Poetry  as  Criticism  in  Literature. 
The  Humanities  and  College  Education. 

Education.— Boston.    March. 

Methods  in  Oerman  Secondary  Schools.    Edward  P.  Drew. 
A  Study  of  Imaginary  Companions.    Clara  Voetrovsky. 
Military  Education  in  Colleges.    Lieut.  John  K.  Cree. 
Gregory's  ^ven  Laws  of  Teaching.    John  M.  Bichardson. 
A  BemarkaUe  History  cOen.  Ely  8.  Parker;.    McD.  Furman. 
Language  in  Elementary  Schools.    John  Ogden. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    March. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen : 
Cm  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

On  the  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education. 
On  the  Organization  of  City  School  Systems. 

Educational  Review.— London.    March. 

The  Teaching  of  Science.    C.  M.  Stuart. 

The  Superannuation  of  Headmasters.    B.  W.  Hinton. 

In  Memory  of  Laura  Soames. 

William  Krown,  President  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association. 

Women's  Work.    Mrs.  Alfred  PoUard. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine.— London.    March. 

A  Butterfly  Episode.    Grant  Allen. 
How  the  A^cultural  Laborer  Lives.    H.  G.  Pearoe. 
Lord  Burton  and  Burton-on-Trent.    Frederick  Dolman. 
How  I  Became  a  Bashi-Bazouk.    Edward  Vizetelly. 
The  Manikin  Lion.    Phil  Bobinson. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    March. 

Presidents  and  Politics  In  France.    Augustin  Filon. 

Mr.  Morley  and  the  Irish  Land  BilL    T.  W.  BusseU. 

Disestablishment.    H.  M.  Bompas. 

Acting :  an  Art.    Henrv  Irving. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill.    T.  H.  S.  Escott 

William  Watison  and  John  Davidson ;  Two  Modem  Poets.   H. 

D.  TrailL 
Politics  and  the  Poor  Law.    T.  Mackay. 
The  Method  of  Organic  Evolution.— II.    A.  B.  Wallace. 
St6phane  Mallarmd.    Frederic  Carrel. 

Biskra :  an  Algerian  Health  Besort.     Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
The  Crisis  in  Newfoundland.    Bev.  Wul  Greswell. 
Alien  Immigration.    Arnold  White. 

The   Forum.— New  York.    March. 

The  Business  World  v«.  The  Politicians.    J.  H.  Eckels. 

Our BlunderingForeign Policy.    H.  C.  Lodge. 

What  Would  I  Do  with  the  Tariif  ?   Andrew  Carnegie. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  Plaoe  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Two  Eternal  Types  in  Fiction.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Is  the  Income  Tax  ConstitutioQal  r    E.  B.  A.  Seligman. 

Two  Examples  of  Successful  Profit-Sharing.  F.  W.  Black- 
mar. 

The  Social  Discontent— Some  Bemedies.    Henry  Holt. 

The  Tenement  the  Beal  Problem  of  Civilization.  Jacob  A. 
Biis. 

The  Work  of  Village-Improvement  Societies.  B.  G.  North- 
rop. 

The  Antitoxine  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.    L.  Emmett  Holt. 

A  Week  in  New  York  Theatres.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 

Qentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    March. 

The  Cuckoo  and  the  Myth  of  March.    O.  W.  Murdoch. 

Kuching,  Sarawak.    J.  Lawson. 

Molidre  on  the  Stage.    A.  de  Temant. 

The  Rainfall ;  Drops  from  the  Clouds.    W.  W.  Wagstaffe. 

John  Lyly  and  His  '*  Euphues."    H.  Lacey. 

Money-Making  at  the  Tower. 

Veiled  Personmcations  in  Literature.    £.  H.  Donkin. 

Qodey's  Magaxine.— New  York.     March. 

Tvpes  of  Eni^lish  Beauty. 

The  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture.    Rupert  Hughes. 
Jeanne  D' Arc  and  Her  Heavenly  Voices.    S.  M.  Miller. 
How  a  Spectacular  is  Produced.    Redfleld  Clarke. 
Artists  in  Their  Studios.    W.  A.  Cooper. 


Qood  Words.- London.    March. 

Recollections  of  Our  Old  Country  Home.    Canon  Scott 

Famham  CasUe.    Precentor  VenabloB. 

Some  Authors  I  Have  Known.    With  Portraits.   J.  Mnmr. 

ABambleinSicily.    H.Mann. 

Swanston ;  the  Early  Home  of  Bobert  Louis  Stevenscm.  J.  A 

Boss. 
Snake-Eatinff Snakes.    H.Stewart. 

Qreen  Bag.— Boston.    March. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.    E.  B.  Kinkead. 
William  Atwood,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  of  New  York, 

1701-1708. 
Boman  Law  and  Contemporary  Bevelation.    George  F.  Ma 

goun. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.— Boston.    (Quarteriy.) 
March. 
Bobert  Charles  Winthrop.    William  Everett. 
The  Fogg  Museum. 

A  Professor's  View  of  Athletics.    F.  W.  Taussig. 
Music  at  Harvard.    John  K.  Paine. 
Needed  Football  Beforms.    B.  W.  Emmons. 
Volunteer  Charity  Work.    Raymond  Callins. 
Are  Our  Athletic  Teams  Representative  ?    Ernest  L.  Conani 
The  Bacteriological  Laboratory.    H.  C.  Ernst 
Thomas  Hollis.    A.  McF.  Davis. 

Home  and  Country.- New  York.    March. 

All  About  Finches.    Algernon  Lefebvre. 
Bronze :  and  the  Casting  of  BeUs.    Frieda  Werther. 
How  I  Came  to  Write  Ben-Hur.    Lew  Wallace. 
In  Cloud-Land.    Victor  A.  de  Convier. 
Miracles  of  Alexander,  Count  of  C^liostro.    T.  Johnson. 
On  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.    F.  B.  Layland. 
National  Lessons  In  the  Brooklyn  Strike.     William  Hem- 
street. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    ICarch. 

Bome  Fifty  Years  Ago.    Philip  Schaff. 
Modem  Criticism  and  the  Scriptures.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
Christ  as  a  Divine  Teacher.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Skepticism  in  Modem  English  Verse.    T.  W.  Hunt. 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Egypt.    William  Hayes  Ward. 

Journal    of  the    Association    of   Engineering   Societies.^ 
Philadelphia.    January. 

The  St.  Louis  Water  Works. 

Tests  of  Non-Conducting  Pii;>e-Covering8.    John  A.  Laird. 

St.  Louis  Extension  of  the  St  L.,  kTa  N.  W.  B.  fi.  aL. 

Crosby. 
Measurement  of  Water.    A.  M.  Byon. 

Journal   of   the    Military  Service  Institntioo.— New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    March. 

Discipline  in  the  United  States  Army.— Capt.  Eugene  A.  Ellis. 
The  Preliminary  Examination :  West  Point    Lient  C.  DeVf. 

WiUoox. 
From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ocean.    Capt  D.  O.  KJngmy" 
Physical  Training  in  the  MiUtary  Service.  Capt  J.£.I»adier. 
Boyal  Artillery  College  at  Woolwich. 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations  Systematized.  Lieut  0.  B.  Ko7«i. 
The  Military  Acad^iv  and  Education  of  Officers. 
Mounted  Troops  in  War.    Gen.  E.  T.  H.  Hutton. 
Military  History. 

Bange  and  Position  Finding.    William  O.  Smith. 
The  war  Between  China  and  Japan.    OoLMaorloe. 

Knowledge. — Londc^u    March. 

Argon :  the  Newly  Discovered  Constituent  of  the  Air.  George 

Mc€k>wan. 
A  Myth  of  Old  Babylon.    Theo.  G.  Pinches. 
The  ^*  Eye  "  of  Mars.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
The  Intelligence  of  Insects  in  Belation  to  Flowers.  Rev.  Alex. 

S.  Wilson. 
The  Cause  of  the  Movement  of  Glaciers.    P.  L.  Addison. 
New  Animals  from  Madagascar.    B.  Lydekker. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    April 
The  Burning  Question  of  Domestic  Service.   CountMS  of 

The  First  Flowers.    Nancy  Mann  Waddle. 

The  Personality  of  a  Charming  Writer.     Emma  B.  Kaufman. 

Uses  of  a  Contralto  Voice.    Jessie  Bartlett  Davis. 

The  True  Mission  of  Woman.    Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

Housekeeping  in  France.    Maria  Parloa. 

Leisure  Hour. — London.    March. 

Lady-Dav  at  Grotto  Ferrata,  Borne.    Agnes  Euan-Smith. 
Bambles  in  Japan.    Canon  Tristram. 
Maria  Eklgeworth.    Dr.  J.  Macaulay. 
PhilsB  and  the  Nile  Beservoirs.    H.  A.  Harper. 
A  Birds-Eve  View  of  the  Argentine  BepubUc.   May Cron- 
melin. 
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The  Royal  Maundy  Alms.    H.  K  Palgraye. 
New  Oxford.    W.J.  Gordon. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    March. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

Indian  Service.    Hoke  Smith. 

Francis  Wayland. 

Work  Among  Natives  in  Alaska.    Sheldon  Jackson. 

Unemployment.    G.  W.  Lee. 

Cooperation  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Edocation. 

Longman's  If  agaxine.— London.    March. 

iCrtgHah  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Prof.  J.  A.  Fronde. 
PHncess  Maria  Clementina:    The  Romance  of    a    Stnart 

Princess.    Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Leckv. 
Traffle-Hnnting  in  Wiltshire.    P.  A.  Graham. 

Lucifer.— London.    February  IS. 

The  Theosophical  Society  and  the  Present  Troubles.     Annie 

Besant. 
Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.  Continued.  Vera  P.  Jelihovsky. 
Father  Bogoldp  ;  a  Master  of  Occult  Art.    N.  S.  Leekoff. 
The  Sacred  Haoma  Tree.    N.  F.  Bilimoria. 
The  Clash  of  Opinion. 

Ludgate  Illustrated  M agaxine.— London.    March. 

Some  Secrets  of  Tobacco  Manufacture.    Dr.  P.  H.  Davis. 
Newnham  College.    W.  Chas.  Sargent. 
'*  Lloyds."    Frederick  Dolman. 

Macmillan's  M agaxine.— London.    March. 

Oar  Obligations  to  Armenia. 

Robert  Southey.    George  Saintsbury. 

Prince  Rupert :  The  Sancho  Panza  of  Madagascar.    Julian 

Corbett. 
Some  Humors  of  Parliamentary  Reporting. 
The  Transformation  of  the  Black  Country. 
Froiasart  the  Historian.    G.  C.  Macaulay. 
The  Soldier  in  Print. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    March. 

Bismarck  and  Lasker.    M.  Ellinger. 

Moral  Influenoe  of  Fiction.    J.  Silverman. 

Influence  of  Food  Upon  Development.    W.  H.  Galvani. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.  (Bi-monthly.)  March-ApriL 

Credibility  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.    W.  N.  Rice. 
Scope  and  Methods  of  Christian  Dogmatics.    M.  S.  Terry. 
Assyria's  First  Contact  with  Israel.    R.  W.  Rogers. 
Paychology  versus  Metaphysics.   Isaac  Crook. 
Our  Attitude  Toward  Roman  Catholics.    H.  K.  CarroU. 
BeUfldous  Beliefs  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.     C.  M.  Cobem. 
The  Redemption  of  the  Slums.    H.  G.  Mitchell. 
Josephus  and  Jesus.    S.L.  Bowman. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    March. 

Afternoons  in  Italy .~I.  In  and  About  Genoa.  Mary  B.  Welch. 
Uterary  Atlanta.    LoUie  B.  Wylie.  , 

Women  Writers  in  Washington.— H.    Juliette  M.  Babbitt. 
Is  the  Gallows  Efficacious  for  Prevention  of  Murder !    D.  M. 
Fox. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    March. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Smyrna  Field.    Lyman  Bartlett. 
Centenary  of  the  London  Musionary  Society- 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.  March. 

The  World-wide  Ministry  and  MisBlon  of  Charles  H.  Spur- 

geon. 
Growth  of  the  Leading  American  Missionary  Societies.    R. 

B.Speer. 
Missions  in  the  West  Indies.    W.  J.  Moman. 
The  Centenary  of  a  Great  Missionary  Society. 
Jl  Model  Working  Church  in  the  World's  Capital.   James 

Douglas. 
Mexico  as  a  Mission  Field.    Samuel  P.  Craver. 

Music— Chicaga    March. 

Boston  Music  in  1861  and  1868S.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Is  **  Perfect  Intonation  '*  Practicable  r   J.  P.  White. 
The  Question  of  Women  in  Music.    Helen  A.  Clarke 
Beethoven's  Note  Book  of  180S.— H.    BenJ.  Cutter. 
Bohemian  Music  in  1804    J.  J.  Krai. 

Natural  Science.— London.    March. 

The  Mft'wwi*^*  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.    H.  N.  Ridley. 
The  Origin  of  Species  Among  Fiat-Fishes.    J.  T.  Cunningham. 
The  Structure  and  Habits  of  ArchsBopteryx.    0.  H.  Hurst. 
An  Selworm  Disease  of  Hops.    Prof.  J.  PerdvaL 

New  Review.— London.    March. 

The  Passing  of  England :  the  Nation  and  the  Navy.    Spencer 

Wilkinson. 
Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU.    "X.'' 


India :  Impressions.    C.  F.  Keary. 
In  Praise  of  Convention.    A.  Clerk. 
The  Poetry  of  the  Prison.    George  Wyndham. 
Politics  in  Newfoundland.    A.  R  Whiteway. 
Mr.  Balfour's  Philosophy.    G.  W.  Steeveus. 
The  Cycle.    J.  K.  Starley. 

Two  Thieves :  Jack  Sheppard  and  Cartouche.  Charles  Whib- 
ley. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    March. 

Mediterranean :  The  Millstone  Round  the  Neck  of  England. 
William  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Good  Sense  of  the  English  People.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

On  Some  Legal  Disabilities  of  Trade  Unions.  Bernard  Hol- 
land. 

How  to  Organize  a  People's  Kitchen  in  London.   Edith  Sellers. 

The  Builder  of  the  Round  Towers :  A  Chronicle  of  the  Eighth 
Century.    Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 

What  Is  Church  Authority  t    Canon  Teignmouth  Shore. 

The  Wanton  Mutilation  of  Animals.    Dr.  Fleming. 

Officers'  Expenses  in  the  Cavalry.    Earl  of  Airlie. 

Written  Gesture.    John  Holt  Schooling. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Richard  Hovey. 

The  Chinese  Drama.    George  Adams. 

A  Night  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery.    Michael  McDonagh. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Attack  on  Agnosticism.    Prof.  Huxley. 

The  New  World.— Boston.  (Quarterly.)    March. 

The  DeviL    Charles  C.  Everett. 

Race-I^;e^udice.    Maurice  Bloomfleld. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    T.  T.  Munger. 

The  €K>d  of  Zoroaster.    L.  H.  Mills. 

The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.    Allan  Menzies. 

The  Preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks.    H.  G.  Spaulding. 

Some  of  Mr.  Kidd's  Fallacies.    James  M.  Whiton. 

Origins  of  the  Religion  and  Histcnj  of  Israel.     F.  Meinhold. 

The  Poet  in  an  Age  of  Science.    Charles  J.  Gkx)dwin. 

The  Song  of  the  welL    Karl  Budde. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    March. 

Is  an  Extra  Session  Needed  1 

Two  Years  of  Democratic  Diplomacy.    Cushman  K.  Davis. 

A  New  Departure  in  English  Taxation.    Lord  Playfair. 

The  Old  Pulpit  and  the  New.    Cyrus  D.  Foes. 

Mark  Twain  and  Paul  Bourffet.    Max  0*Rell. 

Nagging  Women.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Marion  Harland, 
Harriet  P.  Spofford. 

Must  We  Have  &e  Cat-o'-Nine-Tails  ?    Elbridge  T.  Gerry. 

The  Truth  About  Port  Arthur.    Frederic  Villlers. 

What  Psychical  Research  Has  Accomplished.  Frank  Pod- 
more. 

The  Future  of  Silver.    R.  P.  Bland. 

Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire.— m.  Albert  Van- 
dam. 

Our  Day.— Springfield,  Ohio.    March. 

Cyrus  Hamlin :  A  Character  Sketch.    C.  M.  Nichols. 
Ottoman  Lessons  in  Massacre.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York.    March. 

Swordplay  in  Japan.    Kinza  ffirai. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel— Bhamo  to  Mandalay,  Burma. 
Curling  in  the  Northwest.    H.  J.  Woodside. 
Miniature  Yacht  Modeling.    Franklyn  Bassford. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    March. 

Good  Roads.    Roy  Stone. 

The  Bancroft  Library.    J.  J.  Peatfleld. 

The  Digger  Indian.    W.  S.  Green. 

Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Ship-Building  in  California.— H. 

Pall   Mall   Magaxine.— London.     March. 

The  Days  of  Burmah.    Lady  Sykes. 
Who  Were  the  Fist  Players  of  Polo  ?    A.  M.  K.  Dehlavi. 
The  Census  and  the  Condition  of  the  People.    W.  H.  Mallock. 
Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.— Continued.    Sir  Evelyn 

Wood. 
Westminster.— Continued.    Walter  Besant. 

Philosophical   Review.— Boston.    (Binnonthly.)   March. 

The  Priority  of  Inner  Experience.    Warner  Flte. 

Fichte's  Conception  of  God.    J.  A.  Leighton. 

The  Doctrine  of  Conscious  Elements.    Miss  E.  B.  Talbot. 

Photo«American.— New  York.    February. 

The  Photographic  Value  of  Colors. 
Clearing  Gtolatine  Lantern  Slides.    W.  B.  Boulton. 
Home-Sensitized  Paper.    G.  Ardaseer. 
Photo  Engraving  with  Silver  Salts.    Leon  Wemerke. 
A  Modified  Emulsion  for  Negatives.    Edwin  Banks. 
Saving  Spoiled  Bromide  Prints.    J.  J.  Van  GayzeL 
Mounting  Gelatino-Chloride  Prints. 

Progress  of  Photography.  ^        ^  ^ 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Mkonogen  for  Short  Exposures.  J.  H. 
Janeway. 
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Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    March. 

Acetylene. 

A  Photographic  Trip  Through  "  Death  Valley."  P.  I.  Mon- 
sen. 

Mechanical  Photography.    Alfred  Watkin. 

Hints  on  Picture  Making. 

What  Am  I  to  Photograph  ? 

The  Mechanical  Part  of  Lantern-Slide  Making.  C.  B.  Pan- 
coast. 

Bight  and  Wroxig  Use  of  Flash  Lights.    O.  W.  Hodges. 

TcSilngBaths.    B.  J.WalL  ^^^ 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.    March. 
Photo«*aphy  and  the  Detection  of  CMme. 
The  Addition  of  Foreign  Substances  to  Emulsions.    B.  K  Van 

Oieson. 
Spirit  Photography.    Meredith  B.  Little. 
Opportunities  wnich  an  Old  Town  Offers  for  Photographic 

Studies. 
Moreno's  Developer.    Berthold  Blauert. 
The  Mystery  of  Deyeloping .    W.  B.  Dimon. 
Three<)olor  Projection.    B.  D.  Gray. 
Three-Color  Printing.    A.  MfUler-Jacobe. 
A  Modified  Kallitype  Process. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    March. 

The  Environment  of  Literature  in  Ancient  Borne.   W.  C. 

Lawton. 
Buskin's  Letters  to  Chesnean.    W.  Qt.  Kingsland. 
Tennyson's  Songs.    Louis  J.  Block. 

Moral  Proportion  and  Fatalism  in  **  Macbeth."  Ella  A.  Moore. 
The  Drama  in  Belation  to  Truth.    Helen  A.  MlchaeL 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    March. 

Municipal  Home  Bule.    Frank  J.  Ooodnow. 
Workingmen's  Dwellinn  in  London.    Edward  Porritt. 
The  Law  of  Population  Kestated.    S.  N.  Patten. 
Legislation  Against  Features.    H.  C.  Emery. 
Chicago's  Electric-Liffhting  Plant.    Wm.  J.  Meyers. 
Kossuth  as  a  Bevolutaonist.    J.  B.  Moore. 
Anglo-Saxon  Courts  of  Law.    Frank  Zinkeisen. 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northfleld,  Minn.    March. 

The  Study  of  Physical  Astronomy.    T.  J.  J.  See. 
A  New  Determination  of  the  Satumian  Ball  and  Bing  Sys- 
tem. 
The  Spectroscope  in  Astronoxny.    Taylor  Beed. 
Astronomical  Ephemerides.    JT  Morrisou. 
The  Astronomical  Prograomie  for  1805.    C.  A  Young. 
Progress  of  Astronomical  Photography.    H.  C.  BusselL 
Long  Period  Variables.    J.  A.  Parknurst. 
Barnard's  Periodic  Comet  1884.— U.    H.  C.  Wilson. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    March. 

The  Birth  of  a  Sicilian  Volcano.  A.  S.  Packard. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Forest  Fires.  Bela  Hubbard. 
Copper,  Steel,  and  Bank-Note  Engraving.    C.  W.  Dickinson, 

Sdentlflc  Method  in  School  Boards.    H.  EL  Armstrong. 
The  Mother  in  Woman's  Advancement.    Mrs.  Burton  Smith. 
Wellner's  Sail- wheel  Flying  Machine.    Helene  Bonfort. 
Biological  Work  in  Secondary  Schools.    A.  J.  Mcdatchie. 
The  *^  Mutual  Aid  Society'^  of  the  Senses,    a  Millington 

MiUer. 
An  Old  Industry;    (Indigo  Making.)    Mary  H.  Leonard. 
The  Scientific  Work  of  Tyndall.    L.ord  Bayleigh. 
The  Highest  Mountain  Ascent.    Edwin  S.  fialch. 
Bookbinding  :  Its  Processes  and  Ideal.    T.  J.  C.  Sanderson. 
The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture.    M.  Louis  Bourdeau. 

Quiver.— London.    March. 

Missionary  Workers  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  Bev.  A.  B.  Buck- 
land. 

Some  Marvels  in  Nesting.  Surgeon-Gtoneral  B.  F.  Hutchinson. 

Women  Workers  for  Women.    Frederick  Dolman. 

New  Serial  Story  :  *'  The  Fortune  of  Salome,"  by  Philippa  M. 
Legge. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    March. 

The  State  Legislatures. 

The  Electric  Street  Bailways  of  Budapest. 

The  Service  of  an  Invalid  Aid  Society.    C.  F.  Nichols. 

Anti-Toxine  Cure  for  Diphtheria. 

American  Stock  in  Foreign  Markets.    F.  E.  Clark. 

John  Clark  Bidpath  :  a  Typical  Man  of  Ohio. 

Francesco  Crispi :  a  Character  Sketch.    G.  M.  James. 

Lord  Bandolph  Churchill :  a  Character  Sketch. 

Rhodes*  Journal  of  Banking.— New  York.    March. 

Belation  of  Paper  to  StandardMoney. 

Bank  Currency  in  New  York  Prior  to  1829. 

Silver  and  Commerdal  Supremacy.    John  C.  Henderson. 

Protection  Against  Bank  Forgers. 


Sanitarian.— New  York.    March. 

Sanitary  Brushwood  Picked  Up  in  Europe.  C.  W.  GhanoeDor. 
American  Public  Health  Association.  «— ««^. 


Greenwood. 
Garbage.    W.P.ltoie. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    March. 
The  Education  of  a  Naturalist.    J.  C.  Brauner. 
Boman  Education.— I.    S.  S.  Laurie. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magaxine.— Edinburgh.    F^bnuiy, 

The  Geographical  Work  of  the  Future.    H.  B.  MilL 
The  Morphology  of  the  Earth's  Surface.    Prof.  J.  Geikie. 
Kurush :  The  Highest  Village  of  the  Canoasusand  the  ShsUi> 
dagh. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.    March. 

Society  and  Strikes. 

The  Free  Coinage  of  Bonds. 

The  Single  Tax  Superstition. 

New  York  Banks  and  Bank  Beserves. 

The  Martin  Mulct  Law  of  Iowa.    Frank  L.  McVey. 

Homicides,  American  and  Southern.    Van  Buren  Denalow. 

The  Southern  Magaxine.— Louisville.    February. 
English  Wood  Notes.    James  L.  Allen. 
Califomia  Peasants  and  Peasant  Children.    Charles  H.  Shlna. 
Student  Life  at  Vanderbilt  University.    W.  B.  Nanca 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    March. 
Juxtaposition.    Isaac  S.  Dement. 
Post-Graduate  Phonognphic  Study.    H.  L.  Andrews. 
Law  Department.    H7  w.  Thome. 
Mr.  Howard  and  the  Miwring  Link.— VL    George  B.  Bishop^ 

Strand  Magaxine.— London.    February  15. 

Vanishing  Valentines.    W.  G.  FitsGtorald. 

The  Population  of  the  World.    J.  H.  Schootog. 

Some  Cfurioeitiee  of  Modem  Photography,   w.  G.  FitsOerald. 

Jules  Verne  ;  Interviewed.    Marie  A  Belloc 

Card-Sharpers  and  their  Work.    H.  How. 

The  Line  of  Bobert  Bums.    J.  Monro. 

StudenU'  Journal.— New  York.    March. 

Incompetent  Shorthand  Amanuenses. 

Engraved  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Depew's  Address  at  Burlington. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    March. 

Some  Becollections  of  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson.   H.  Bellna 

Baildon. 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,  187MS83. 
Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
An  English  Girl  in  India  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
Among  the  Snow  Mountains  of  the  TyroL    A.  £.  W.  MaBOO. 

The  Treasury.— New  York.    March. 

Unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Upon  Jesus  Christ.    O.  C.  Idler. 

An  Earnest  Life.    G.  B.  F.  HAllock. 

Two  Decades  of  Baptist  Progress.    J.  H.  Mason. 

United   Service.— Philadelphia.    March. 

Supply  of  the  Armies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon. 
Decline  of  Silver  as  Compared  with  Gk>ld.    LienC  W.  A 

Campbell. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G.  H.  Prebk 

United  Service  Magaxine.— -London.    MardL 

Certain-Canrobert ;  the  last  Mar6chal  de  France.   Captain  %, 

Pasfleld  Oliver. 
How  Far  the  Lessons  of  the  Franco-German  WarareKoir 

Out  of  Date.    Colonel  Maurice. 
The  Submarine  Boat.    Lieutenant  Sleeman. 
Australian  Federation  of  Defence.    Frank  Williams. 
An  Old  Drill  Book,  1884  ;  from  Belvoir  Library.    Henry  Fee- 

cham. 
Shorthand  and  Type- Writing.  Staff-Sergeant  G.  MaoFvlane. 
War  Between  China  and  Japan.    Colonel  Maurice. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    March. 

The  Evolution  of  Modem  Society  in  its  Historical  Aspects.  B. 


D  Melville. 


History  as  Told  in  the  Arabian  Nights.    J.  F.  Hewitt 
Banks,  Bankers,  and  Banking  in  the  *'    "      *  "    ' 
Ewen. 


North  of  Enj^and.  & 


Should  Capitalists  Advocate  SUte  Socialism  ?    W.  Bhys  Cole. 
The  Bible  in  the  Schools.    W.  Lloyd. 

A  Tax  on  Ground  Rents ;  Who  Would  Pay  It  ?  B.  BahnfortA. 
The  Tyranny  of  the  Modem  Novel.    D.  F.  w^»*B<g^" 
Modem  Private  Asylums.    W.  J.  H.  Haslett. 
The  Ownership  Vote.    H.  T.  Wade. 

New   Zealand,  the  Playground  of  the  Pacific   W.  C  Xm- 
gregor. 
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Wilson**  Photographic  Magaxine.-New  York.    March. 

Photogrraphing  Interiora 

Kataz«listic  Pootoffraphy. 

The  Bicycle  in  Photography. 

The  Electric  Light  for  Studios.    D.  Bachrach.  Jr. 

The  Development  of  Bromide  Paper.    C.  W.  H.  Blood. 

Practical  Photo- Engraving.~I.    A.  C.  Austin. 


Yale  Review.— New  Haven.    (Quarterly )    February. 
Recent  Reforms  in  Taxation.    E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 
The  Farmer  in  American  Politics.    Jesse  Macy. 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.    E.  R.  L  Gtould. 
The  'We6tem  Posts  and  the  British  Debts     A.  C.  MoLaugl^ 

lin. 
The  Socialism  of  Moses.    Thomas  S.  Potwin. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsledeln.    March. 

The  People  of  Ancient  Rome.    G.  Friedrich. 
Some  New  Bridges— London  and  America. 
Francis  II  of  Naples.    With  Portrait     Dr.  A.  NebeL 
The  German  Classics.    Dr.  F.  A.  Muth. 
The  Chamois  Past  and  Present.    Prof.  C.  Keller. 
L.  Alma  Tadema.    With  Portrait. 

Daheim  .—Leipzig. 
February  2. 
New  Astronomical  Discoveries.— Continued.    Dr.  Klein. 
The  Historical  Faust.    Karl  Keisewetter. 

February  ©. 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.    J.  Stinde. 

February  Ift. 
Pages  in  the  Service  of  the  HohenzoUems. 
Deaconesses.    T.  Sch&fers. 

February  sa 
Collisions  at  Sea.    A.  O.  Klanssmann. 

Deutscher  HauMchatx.- Regensbnrg.    HeftO. 

Inventors  and  Inventions.    W.  Kleinenbruch. 
The  New  Parliament  Houses  at  Berlin. 
Thought-Reading.    J.  Dackweiler. 
The  Oasis  of  Morocco.    T.  Habicher. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart. 


February. 

H.  von  Poflchinger. 


New  Table  Talk  About  Prince  Bismarck. 

Liberty  of  Thought.    M.  Carriere. 

The  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.— Concluded. 

Georg  Ebers. 

A  Chat  with  Jos6  Villegas,  Artist    H.  von  Prenschen. 
Anton  Rubinstein  and  His  Opera  *'  Christus.'"    H.  Bulthaupt. 
Quinine  as  a  Remedy  in  Cases  of  Fever.— Concluded.    Carl 

Binz. 
On  Muscular  Work.    O.  Langendorif. 
Letters  of  Georg  Friedrich  Parrot.— Concluded.     F.  Biene- 


Dr. 


The  Development  of  the  Intellect  and  Reason.     G.   Lloyd 
Morgan. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    February. 

Catherine  Sforza.— Concluded.    O.  Hartwig. 
Botanical  Excursions  in  the  Riviera.    G.  Strasburger. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Anton  Rubinstein.    Dr.   Julius 

Rodenberg. 
Little  Religions  of  Our  Day. 
Heinrich  von  Sybel's  History  of  the  German  Empire.    G. 

Kauilmann. 
Hendrik  Witbooi  and  His  Marauding  Expeditions  in  South- 

west  Africa.  F.  J.  von  Billow. 
The  Korean  War.  M.  von  Brandt. 
The  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    G.  BaiUeu. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leiindg.    Heft  2. 

The  Mound-Builders  of  the  United  States.    Dr.  P.  Schellhas. 

BUectric  Accumulators.    F.  Bendt. 

The  Peller-House  at  Nllmberg.    H.  Boeech. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    February. 

Providence  in  History.    M.  Schwann. 
Holger  Drachmann.    With  Portrait.    H.  Merian. 
Ibsen's*' Little Eyolf."    K.  Richter.       ^^       „    .,  _  , 
The  Psychological  Side  of  Church  Worship.    Emil  Kuhn. 

Konservative  Monatssch rift. —Leipzig.     February. 

The  History  and  Development  of  Japan.    Spamith  POfalde. 
Spectral  Analysis  and  the  Fixed  Stars.  C.  von  Rebeur-Pasch- 
vrltz. 


Reminiscences  of  the  War  of  1866.    G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 
The  Battle  of  the  Yalu  River.    Rogalla  von  Bieberstein. 
Italian  Africa     K.  von  Bruchhausen. 
The  Holy  Land.    A.Koenig8. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna. 
February  6. 
Treitschke'6  German  History.    J.  Lippau. 
The  Woman  Question  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Biological  Be> 

search.    F.  Nossig-Prochnik. 
The  Elbe  Disaster.    P.  FrankL 

February  18. 

The  Literature  of  Electoral  Reform. 
The  Elbe  Disaster. 

February  30. 

The  PositioQ  of  Woman  in  Bosnia. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No,  18. 

Mental  and  Mechanical  Work.    O.  WittelshOfer. 
Lothar  Bucher  in  His  Writings.    B.  Bernstein. 

No.  19. 

Proletarian  Intelligence  and  Socialism. 
Japan's  Trade  and  Industry.    M.  Beer. 

No.  21. 

Proletarian  Intelligence  and  Its  Organization.    A.  Max. 

Nord  und   SQd.- Breslau.    February. 

Konrad  Telmann.    With  Portrait.    U.  Franck. 

Western   Intellectual  Movements   and  Their   Influence  on 

Russia.    E.  Kraus. 
Wagner's  Dramatization  of  *'The  Mastersingers  of  Nttm- 

berg  "    J.  B.  Horn. 
John  Morley.    S.  Saenger. 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.    February. 

Mysticism  and  the  End  of  the  World.    Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 

A  Running  Thread  in  the  Intellectual  Life  of  Ancient  Hellas. 

R.  von  Koeber. 
Theoeophy  and  Its  Opponents.    Dr.  GWring. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 

Where  was  Paradise  ?   G.  Haupt. 

The  New  Railway  Station  at  Cologne. 

The  New  Evangelical  Church  at  Paris. 

Hohenlohe  Castles. 

The  Weather  and  Disease.    Dr.  O.  Gotthilf . 

Heligoland  in  a  Storm.    Dr.  G.  Hermann. 

The  German  Lead  Pencil  Industry. 

Velhagen    und   Klasing's  Monatahefte.— Berlin.    Februlury. 

Kangaroo-Hunting.    F.  Meister. 
Czar  Alexander  III.    Count  Riphard  Pfeil. 
Therese  Schwartze,  Artist.    A.  Rosenberg. 
A  Journey  Through  Corsica— II.    Ida  Boy-£kl. 

Vom  Pelszum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 
Heft  12. 
Possibility  and  Consequences  of  a  Collision  of  the  Earth  with 
a  Comet.    Dr.  Klein. 

Heft  13. 

Chioggia.  A.  Freihofer. 
Railway  Improvements. 
Miss  Lillian  Russell.    E.  F.  Dewey. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Biblioth^que  Universelle.- Paris.    February  15. 

The  Austrian  Army.    Abel  Veuglaire.  ,  ^ 

**  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter,"  by  George  P.  A, 
Healey.— Continued. 

The  Evolution  of  German  Socialism  ;  Rebel  to  Vollmar.  Al- 
bert Bonnard. 

Mountain  Observatories.    C.  Btthrer. 


Journal  des  Bconomistes.— Paris.    February  15. 

The  Future  of  Europe.    Fr6d6ric  Passy. 
Economic  History.    G.  de  Molinari. 
Malthus  and  Statistics  of  Population.    G.  Flamingo. 
The  Agricultural  Movement  in  France.    G.  Fouquet. 
Soups  and  People's  Restaurants.    Daniel  Bellet. 
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Nouvelle  Revne.^Pmris. 
Febmarjl. 
Jenualem.    Pierre  Loti. 

The  Italian  Drama ;  **  Alboni  and  Penoo.'*   H.  LaTolz. 
American  Unity  in  Chicago.    P.  de  Ooubertin. 
Letters  on  Foreign  PoUtios.    Madame  JnUette  Adam. 

Febroary  lA. 
Jemaalem.    Pierre  Loti. 

Oenina  and  Unconaoions  Cerebration.    C.  Lombroeo. 
Capital  and  the  Laborer.    H.  Depaaee. 
Music  at  the  Conaervatoire ;    the  Gkirman  SohooL    A.  B. 

Ducondray. 
Dr.  Anandapiu  Joahee.    D.  Mennant. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madamfl  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.    February  L 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 

The  French  Crios :  Evolution  or  Revolution  !  Jean  Retbrach. 

Disarmament.    Edmond  Dosfoss^. 

Fin  de  8UcU  Therapeutics.    M.  Decrespe. 

February  1ft. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 

The  Connection  Between  Blackmailing  and  Murder.     Denise. 

M.  F61ix  Faure.    Gaston  Robert. 

Qulnxaine.— Paris.    February  1. 

Normal  Scholasticism  in  the  Church  of  France.     P.  Baudril' 

lart. 
The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Yicomte  de  Broc. 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales.    C.  de  Paillette. 
Duet  for  Violin  and  Piano  :  '*  Rdverie,''  by  Armand  Parent. 

February  15. 
Normal  Scholasticism  in  the  Church  of  France.     P.  Baudril- 

lart. 
The  Finances  of  the  City  of  Paris  for  1896).    R.  Lambelin. 
Unpublished  Reminisodnoee  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  an 

Eye- Witness.    Richard  Viot. 
Piano  Solo:  ** Bagatelle,'' by  Gabriel  Piem6. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.    Februarys. 

Private  Charity  to  the  Destitute.    Maurice  Spronck. 
Literary  Reminisoenoes  of  Saint-Beuve.    Jules  LeviUlois. 

Februarys. 
6mile  Masqueray.  Alfred  Rambaud. 
Camorra,  maffla  and  Brigandage  in  Sidly.    Pierre  MiUe. 

February  16. 
The  Bdentiflo  Work  of  James  Darmesteter.    Michel  Br6aL 
Algeria  Before  the  French  Chambers.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

February  23. 
Egypt  in  1798.— Continued.    .Abel  Hermant. 
The  Destitution  Question.    Bdouard  Fuster. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris.    February  L 

Spain :  Saint  Sebastian  :  Loyola.    R.  Barin. 

The  Economic  Movement.    A.  Moireau. 

Why  Do  We  Laugh  ?    A  Psychological  Study.   C.  Melinaud. 

Oriental  Sanctuaries :  the  Psrramids,  Memphis^  Abydos.     E. 

Schure. 
In  Favor  of  the  Directoire.    Yicomte  Melchoir  de  VogCLd. 
Caroline  de  Gunderode  and  (German  Romanticism.     G.  Yal- 

bert. 


February  1& 

The  Reign  of  Wealth :  the  State  and  Collectivism.    A^Lbn^ 

Beaulieu. 
The  Last  Dav  of  the  Second  Elmpire.    E.  Lamy. 
Polychrome  in  Greek  Sculpture.    M.  CoUignon. 
New  Lights  on  Rousseau  ;  uis  Ancestors  and  His  Family.  E. 

mtter.  ^^ 

Education  and  Instruction.   F.  Brunetidre. 

Revue  G^n^rale.— Brussels.    February. 

Belflrium  and  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  L— Concluded.     Prosper 
^PouUet.  ^^ 

Marquis  Albert  Costa  de  Beauregard.~Concluded.    Heoir 

Bcrdeaux. 
The  Second  Empire.— Concluded.    Charles  Woeste. 
Orvieto.  Italy.  Xouis  Pdrillat. 
The  Chino-Japanese  War  in  Corea.    J.  de  la  Yall^e  PouhIil 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 
February  L 
Sdenoe  and  Morality.    M.  Berthelot. 
The  Future  Conclave.    Mn*.  Bo6gUn. 
The  Prytan^e.    Baron  de  Constant. 
Letters  to  a  Foreign  Lady.    H.  de  Balzac. 
American  Social  (jniestions.    Marq^  de  C.  Lonbat. 
The  Friend  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.    M.  Welsohinger. 
Apropos  of  An  Accident.    E.  Lavisse. 
February  15. 
Letters  to  Thomas  Emerv-    Giuseppe  Mazzini. 
Yarious  Governmental  Executives.    C.  Seignoboa 
The  Trial  of  the  Ministers.    Chanoellor  Pasquier. 
The  Indian  Theatre  in  Paris.    S.  Levi. 
The  Influence  of  Foreign  Literatures.    H.  Hallays. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
February  1. 
The  Care  of  Lunatics  Outside  of  Asylums.    Ch.  F4r6. 
The  Disappearance  of  the  Aristocracy  in  Gtormany.— Con- 
tinued.   Dr.  Paul  Ernst. 

February  15. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Spain.    Madame  Emilia  Pardo- 

Bazan. 
The  Evolution  of  Orthography. 

Revue  Scientifi^ue.- Paris. 
February  2. 
Witchcraft  of  the  Cambodians.    Adh6mard  Leddre. 
Polar  Aurora.    A.  Angot. 

February  9. 
The  Naval  Laboratories  of  Roacoff  and  Banyuls  in  1894. 
Some  New  Forms  of  Assurance  Against  Accident.   M  Fix. 

February  16. 
Argon,  the  New  Constituent  of  the  Atmosphere. 
Phosphates.    D.  Levat. 

February  28. 
The  Naval  Laboratories  of  Roscoff  and  Banyuls  in  1891 
**  The  Study  of  Character,''  by  M.  CrApieux-Jamin. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    February. 
The  Evolution  of  Political  Creeds  and  Doctrines.    O.  de 

Greef. 
Land  Nationalization.    H.  Pronier. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  CiviltA  Cattolica.— Rome. 
February  2. 
The  Church  and  the  Nineteenth  Centurv. 
The  Morale  of  Utilitarianism  and  Evolution  and  the  Morale  of 

the  Church. 
The  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
February  16. 
The  Pope's  Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States.    Latin 

and  Italian.  

Religious  Teaching  at  the  Present  Time :  What  It  Should  Be. 
The  School  of  Amoiguities. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
February  1. 

Sordello  di  Golto.    Cesare  di  Lollls. 

The  Posthumous  Work  of  Karl  Marx.    A.  Loria. 

St.  Francis  of  Aasisi.    Giullo  Salvadori. 

The  Frescoes  of  Cesare  Maocari  on  the  Dome  of  the  Basihca 

of  Loretto.    G.  Cantalamessa. 

February  15. 
Darwinism  and  Socialism.    Alessandro  Chiapelli. 
Recent  Studies  on  the  Principal  Civilizations  of  Europe.    L. 

Mariani. 


Paolo  Balsamo  and  the  Agrarian  Queation  in  Sicily.  G.  Bioct- 

Salerno. 
Italian  Emigration  to  America.    Yinoenao  Grosat 

La  Rasaegna  Naxionale.— Florence. 
February  1. 
Padre  Alberto  Guglielmoetti.    Augusto  AlfanL 
The  Philoeophy  of  a  Novel :  **  Lourdes."    Giuseppe  Morando. 
The  Teaching  of  Science  and  the  Comparative  Ehstarj  <A 
Religions   with  Reference  to  Christianity.     Y.  di  Gio- 
vanni. 
The  Campaigns  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.    Pietro  Feib 
Religion  and  Fatherland.    £.  A.  Foperti. 

February  16. 
For  Whom  Shall  We  Vote  ?    Gaetano  Rood. 
The  French  Revolution,  the  First  Empire  and  the  RestoratioD. 
G.  Grabinski.  , 

La  Riforma  Sociale.— Rome.    January  25. 
Liberal  Professions  and  Manual  Labor.    C.  Gide. 
Endowments  of  German  and  Italian  Universities.    Carlo  F. 

Ferraris. 
The  Social  Policy  of  Communes.    Dr.  Y.  Mataja. 
Labor  Associations  and  Exchanges.    F.  S.  NitU. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  ia  the  Index. 


A.  Areoa. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

AHC.  American  Maa^ne  of  Ciyics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Qoart.  Beyiew. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

AmAnt.  American  Antiquarian. 

Ant  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Arg.  Argoey. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine  CIrf>ndon). 

Bank.  Banker's  Magazine  (New 
York). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  BibUcal  World. 

C.  ComhilL 

CFM.  Casaell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chant.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisL  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  JournaL 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

CasM.  Caasier's  Magazine. 

CBev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CB  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Caaell's  Saturday  JournaL 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  DiaL 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EoonJ.  Ekx>nomic  Journal. 

BoonB.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational     Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London) 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ex.  Expositor. 


F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

O.  Gk)dey^8. 

QJ.  Geographical  Journal. 

OBag.  Green  Bag. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

HC.  Home  and  Country. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magnazine. 

HGM.  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

I JK  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

IA.  Irrigation  Age. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSL  Journal  of  the  MiUtary  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JPEoon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

JAP.  Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  JournaL 

Lipp.  Lippincott'B  Monthly. 

Ixmg.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mao.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Med.  McClure's  Magailne. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MidM.  Midland  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 


NSR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

pa 

PAst.    . 

PL. 

PMM. 

PRk 

PT. 

PR. 

PS. 

PSQ. 

PsyR. 

QJEcon. 

81. 

RRL. 

RC. 

SJ. 

SRev. 

San. 

SEcon. 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

US. 

(TSM. 

WPM. 

WR. 
YE. 
YM. 
YR. 
YW. 


New  Science  Review* 

New  World, 

Ni^wti^ry  Houae  Mogudna. 

Nature  Note*. 

Outing. 

Onr  Day. 

OvtTland  Monthly, 

Photo- AmcjH  can. 

Photo  Beacon - 

Popular  AstroDdmy. 

Poet  Ijoro* 

P^U  MilU  Magazine. 

Prcsbyteriftti  QtiaLTt^rly. 

Pri't^lji-teriftii    mid    Reformed 

Review. 
Photograptiic  Times* 
PhiloHoplilcAl  B^view. 
popular  t^ciiirico  Monthly. 
Poriticftl  8cioDc«  Qimrterly. 
Pyycblcal  Revlei^ 
Univt>r. 
QimiteHy    Journal    of     Eco- 

n[>Tiiice. 
QuiiTterly  Review, 
R<^  vih^w  of  Rgtiows. 
Bftview  of  Reviews  cLondcTD). 
K+tvit^vr  of  tiae  church^^ 
Bti^Ients'  Journal, 
S<  hofil  Review, 
Sjiiiiitansiii, 
Social  Ec^jnomkt. 
Srcjttiwb  a^elc;^Krl*phtcol  Mags.* 

zino. 
.SciottlMh  Review. 
Scots  Miigazioo- 
Hteuot^^r.ipherH 
Strana. 

SiLniljiy  at  Home. 
Tern  fife  B*r- 
Tnsaeury, 
UnlverHity  Eitt^nsioii^ 

WilHon'*  Pbotographic  Maj^a* 

ziue. 
WHHtinitifltflr  Review. 
Younp  EDgland. 
Vouni^  Mim 
Yalo  Review, 
YoQiitf  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  neceasary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  In  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leacttng  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  March  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Adriatic,  Beyond  the :  A  New  Weld  of  Travel,  Harriet  W. 

Preston,  CM. 
Agriculture,  The  Beginnings  of,  M.  Louis  Bourdeau,  PS. 
Aid  Society,  The  Services  of  an  Invalid,  C.  F.  Nichols,  RR. 
Algeria  :  Biskra  as  a  Health  Resort,  A.  Griffiths,  FR. 
Alien  Immigration  Arnold  White,  FR. 
American  Stock  in  Foreign  Markets,  F.  E.  Clark,  RR. 
Ancestors :  CollectingAncestors,  C 
Anti-Toxine  Cure  for  Diphtheria.  RR. 
Anti-Toxine  Treatment  of  Diphtheria,  L.  Emmett  Holt,  F. 
Arab  Men  and  Arab  Horses,  Black. 

Arabian  Nights,  History  as  Told  in  the,  J.  F.  Hewitt,  WR. 
Ardueology  for  Girls— V,  GOP. 
Architecture :  Recent  Architecture  in  France,  Barr  Ferree, 

EngM. 
Argentine  Republic :  A  Bird's-Eye  View.  May  Cronmielin, 

LH. 
Armenia  :  Our  Obligations  to  Armenia,  Mac. 
Armies: 

Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  PMM. 

Officers'  Expenses  in  the  Cavalry,  Earl  of  Airlie,  NC. 

The  Soldier  In  Print,  Mac. 


Discipline  In  the  United  States  Army,  Capt.  E.  A.  Ellis, 

Mounted  Troops  in  War,  G^en.  E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  JM8I. 

Royal  ArtiUery  at  Woolwich,  JMdI. 

Royal  Military  College  of  Canada.  CanM. 

The  Story  of  a  Thousand— VII,  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  Cos. 
Artists  in  Their  Studios,  W.  A.  Cooper,  G. 
Artists'  Compensations,  William  C.  Lawton,  Lipp. 
Astronomy : 

The  Starry  Sky,  J.  E.  Gore,  Ata. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Vatican,  J.  A.  Zahm,  Cos. 

See  also  contents  of  PAst. 
Athletics : 

A  Professor's  View  of  Athletics,  F.  W.  Taussig,  HGM. 

Are  Our  Athletic  Teams  Representative  ?    E.  L.  Conant, 
HGM. 
Autographs :    Among  My  Autographs,  L.  Mendenhall,  MM. 
Balfour,  A.  J.: 

Mr.  Balfour's  Philosophy,  G.  W.  Steevens,  NewR. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Attack  on  Agnosticism,  Prof.  Huxley,  NC. 
Beauty,  Types  of  English.  G. 
Beauty  from  an  Indian's  Point  of  View,  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  Cos. 
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"Ben-Hor,"  How  I  Came  to  Write,  Lew  Wallace,  HC. 

Bible  in  SohoolB,  WR. 

Bicycling: 

Lena's  World  Tour  Awheel— Bhamo  to  Mandalay,  O. 

The  Bicycle— Its   Pleasures  and  Perils,   R.   L.   Seymour, 
Chaut 
Biological  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,  A.  J.  McClatchie,  PS. 
Birds : 

All  About  Finches,  Algernon  Lefebvre,  HC. 

Bird-Life  in  an  Inland  Parish  of  Southern  Scotland,  CJ. 
Bismarck  and  Lasker,  M.  EUinger.  Men. 
Black  Ck>untry,  Transformation  oi,  Mac. 
Blackmail  as  a  Heritage,  Clarence  C.  Buel,  CM. 
Boiler  Making,  Modem,  W.  O.  Webber,  CasM. 
Bookbinding: 

Amateur  Bookbinding,  Polly  King,  AI. 

Bookbinding:    Its  Processes  and  Ideal,  T.  J.  C.  Sanderson, 

Boston :    Old  Milk  Street,  Boston,  H.  A.  HiU,  NBM. 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  On  the,  F.  B.  Layland,  HC. 
Brooks.  Phillips,  The  Preaching  of,  H.  G.  Spaulding,  NW. 
Hrontfi^s,  Charlotte,  Place  in    Literature,  Frederic  Harri- 
son, F. 
Bronze  and  the  Casting  of  Bells,  Frieda  Werther,  HC. 
Bulgarian  Villa^  Life,  Celia  R.  Ladd.  FrL. 
Burmah  :    Ten  Days  in  Burmah,  Lady  Sykes,  PMM. 
Bums.  Robert :    The  Life  of  Robert  Bums,  J.  Monroe,  Str, 

Butterflies  :    A  Butterfly  Episode,  Grant  Allen,  EI. 
California :    Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  in.— II,  OM. 
Cameos  and  Cut  Gems.  Theo.  Tracy,  FrL. 
Canada's  Future  as  Seen  by   Canadians,  Helen  G.  Flesher, 

AMC. 
Gamot.  An  Audience  with,  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
Card-Sharpers  and  Their  Work,  H.  How,  Str,  Feb. 
Carp  and  Cat-Fish,  C.  , 

Carrids,  Jean  :  Sculptor  and  Potter,  Emile  Hovelaque,  CM 
Cartouche  and  Jack  Shepard:  Two  Thieves,  C.  Whibley, 

NewR. 
Catholic  Church : 

Experiences  of  an  Anglican  Catholic.  CR. 

Our  Attitude  Toward  Roman  Catholics.  H.  K.  Carroll,  MR. 
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to  be,  may  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  non-partisan 
principle  as  applied  in  mnnicipal  affairs.  The  condi- 
tions of  local  administration  in  Chicago,  as  shown  by 
the  revelations  of  the  Civic  Federation,  were  such 
that  the  citizens  might  well  have  been  content  to 
secure  honest  partisanship  in  their  city  government, 
if  not  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope  of  an  absolutely 
non-partisan  administration.  The  application  of  the 
new  law,  however,  if  fearlessly  enforced,  as  now 
seems  probable,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  Chicago  such  a  cleansing  of  the  cess- 
pools as  the  Civic  Federation  has  for  many  months 
been  laboring  to  achieve.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  adoption  of  a  civil  service  law  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  advocates  of  the  referendum  as  a  politi- 
cal principle  will  doubtless  point  to  the  result  as  a 
refutation  of  the  objection  frequently  made  that  the 
people  would  not  take  an  interest  in  indorsing  good 
laws  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  zeal  for  good  government  exhibited  in 
Chicago  before  the  late  election  which  speaks  well 
for  the  civic  integrity  of  our  city  populations. 


r 
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Other  elections  in  April  were  comparatively 
pSiltici.  tinimportant.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor,  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  Lippitt,  was  elected  by  a  m^ority  of  nine 
thousand,  which  in  that  state  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  *'  triumphant.'*  Municipal  elections  in  the  middle 
West  were  generally  favorable  to  Republicans.  The 
greatest  surprise,  at  least  to  outsiders,  was  the  muni- 
cipal overturn  in  St.  Louis,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  success  of  the  Republican  candidates,  not- 
withstanding the  reaction  in  Missouri  against  Repub- 
lican control  in  state  affairs.  The  failure  of  the  Re- 
publican legislature  to  enact  promised  reforms  caused 
the  governor  to  call  a  special  session  after  adjourn- 
ment. It  is  charged  that  the  influence  of  the  lobby 
(in  checking  rather  than  in  furthering  legislation)  in 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  other  states  has  been  more 
powerfully  felt  during  the  past  winter  than  for  many 
years  past.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  nearly  every  state  where  majorities  were 
reversed  in  the  elections  of  1894  there  has  been  great 
disappointment  to  both  parties  in  the  results  as  em- 
bodied in  the  work  of  the  legislatures.  In  several 
instances  the  majorities  have  been  so  large  as  to  be 
practicaUy  unmanageable,  and  the  time  of  the  session 
has  been  frittered  away  to  little  purpose.  Several 
times  during  the  month  of  April  prospects  seemed 
fair  for  the  breaking  of  the  Delaware  senatorial  dead- 
lock, but  the  Addicks  contingent  always  reformed  its 
lines  and  continued  to  present  a  solid  front.  The 
death  of  Qovemor  Marvil  caused  a  loss  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  fruits  of  last  fairs  election  so  far  as  ap- 
pointments are  concerned ;  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
a  Democrat,  will  control  the  state  patronage.  A 
constitutional  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Delaware 
this  year,  but  the  senatorial  fight  has  largely  monop- 
olized the  attention  of  state  politicians  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  important  state  interests.  The  first  decisive 
action  of  the  Utah  constitutional  convention  was  on 
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the  suffrage  question.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  delegates  woman  suffrage  was  incorporated  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  forty-fifth  state. 


^^^  The  revolt  in  Cuba  bids  fair  to  prove  more 
M        stubborn   and  formidable  than  there  was 

^**^"'  reason  at  first  to  suppose.  Spain  has  evi- 
dently become  thoroughly  alarmed.  Many  thousands 
of  the  best  Spanish  troops  have  been  sent  to  reinf o^t^ 
the  considerable  army  that  is  always  kept  in  Cabs, 
and  General  Martinez  Campos,  who  is  the  strongest 
man  in  the  Spanish  army,  has  been  ordered  to  Havana 
with  unlimited  authority  to  reduce  the  island  tea 
state  of  submission.  He  is  now  in  personal  command 
on  the  island.  The  centres  of  rebellion  are  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  Havana  has  not  yet 
been  involved  in  the  outbreak.  The  Spanish  author- 
ities have  been  doing  everything  in  their  i>ower  to 
suppress  the  news  and  make  the  rebellion  seem  of 
small  account ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revo- 
lutionists and  their  agents  have  naturally  magnified 
every  trifling  skirmish  into  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
regiments  of  the  Spanish  oppressor.  They  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  obtain  recruits  and 
munitions  of  war  from  Mexican  and  South  American 
ports,  and  also  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  General  Campos  will  undoubtedly 
enforce  a  far  more  rigid  blockade  than  has  hitherto 
been  maintained.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  revo- 
lutionists have  money  to  spend,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
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possible  to  prevent  the  landing  of  arms  and  supplies. 
The  patriots  are  frankly  avowing  their  reliance  upon 
the  assistance  of  yellow  fever  and  other  maladies  to 
decimate  the  ranks  of  the  unacclimated  troops  from 
Spain.  Unless  the  rebellion  is  put  down  swiftly,  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers  and  by  an  unusually  energetic 
campaign,  there  is  likely  to  be  very  severe  fighting  a 
few  months  hence  after  the  sugar  crop  has  been 
made. 

Cuba  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  much  talk  in 
and  the  the  American  newspapers  about  the  an- 
United  8tafa.  nexation  of  Cuba  to  this  country.  The 
interest  in  this  question  is  naturally  much  keener  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  plan  most  fre- 
quently broached  is  one  under  which  Cuba  should 
buy  her  own  liberty  from  Spain,  by  an  issue  of 
Cuban  bonds  which  are  to  be  made  a  charge  upon 
the  future  revenues  of  the  island,  and  which,  further, 
are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
look  with  more  favor  upon  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
than  do  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  The  sugar  plant- 
ers of  the  latter  state  have  suffered  so  much  already 
from  the  repeal  of  the  bounty  law  and  the  reduction 
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of  tariff  that  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  desire 
the  annexation  of  an  island  where  sugar  cane  can  be 
produced  at  so  much  less  cost  than  in  their  own 
state.  It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Cuba  may  soon  be  brought  in  closer  communi- 
cation with  this  country  than  heretofore  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  to  Key  West.  The  owners  of  the 
new  line,  which  extend  from  Jacksonville  and  St. 
Augustine  down  the  east  coast  of  Florida  to  Lake 
Worth,  have  under  consideration  an  extfension  of 
their  line  along  the  shore,  which  will  carry  it  by 
means  of  bridges,  trestles  and  embankments  from  one 
key  or  island  to  another,  until  Key  West  is  reached 
as  the  grand  terminus.  Apparently  such  a  road 
would  run  some  50  or  60  miles  into  the  sea.    Bat,  in 


point  of  fact,  the  islands  are  close  together,  and  the 
water  between  them  is  so  shallow  that  no  great  diffi- 
culty or  expense  will  be  involved  in  completing  the 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  Indian  River  road 
all  the  way  to  Key  West.  At  present  the  usual  com- 
munication with  Havana  is  by  steamer  from  Tampa* 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  when  a  railroad 
is  built  to  Key  West,  the  sea  journey  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  ferry  trip  of  two  or  three  hours. 


Railroad  building  on  the  east  coast  is  only 
hmoHda.    ^"®   ^^  many   signs   of   activity  in   the 

Floridian  peninsula.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  central  and  southern  Florida  were  almost  as 
little  known  as  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  was  supxx)8ed 
that  most  of  the  peninsula  below  St.  Augustine  was 
a  marshy  waste.  Exploration  and  official  survey 
have  indeed  shown  that  much  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  is  an  irredeemable  swamp.  But  as  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  x>eninsula,  it  is  a  land  of  wonder- 
ful resources  and  possibilities.  Not  only  are  its  agri- 
cultural resources  almost  limitless,  but  also  it  has  an 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  phosphates  and  other  min- 
eral dei)06its.  The  immense  cotton  belt  of  the  south 
will  afford  a  constant  demand  for  high-priced  fertil- 
izers, like  the  phosphates  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  The  progress  of  this  phosphate  industry 
would  astonish  those  who  have  not  as  yet  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  recent  facts.  The  destruction  of 
the  orange  groves  of  Florida  and  of  adjacent  Southern 
states  by  the  February  frosts  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow, 
but  the  result  will  be  a  more  diversified  farming  and 
fruit-culture,  and  in  the  end  Florida  as  a  state  will 
perhaps  have  gained  more  than  she  has  lost 
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The  Florida  Legislatnre  asBembled  at  the 
^^'capluj.^  opening  of  April  for  its  biennial  session. 

The  i>ecnliar  shape  of  Florida  is  never  so 
fnlly  realized  by  its  own  people  as  when  they  under- 
take to  make  laws  and  do  other  public  business  at  their 
capital  in  quaint  old  Tallahassee,  which  lies  far  on  to- 
ward Mobile  in  the  western  arm  of  the  state.  To  reach 
Tallahassee  from  Key  West,  or  even  from  Tampa,  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  as  ];>opulation  increases  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  state  the  ag^itation  in  favor 
of  a  removal  of  the  capital  naturally  gains  strength. 
Tallahassee  is  a  charming  old  village,  wide-spread 
and  rambling,  with  grass-grown  streets  shaded  by 
long  rows  of  magnificent  live  oaks.  The  legislature 
still  sits  in  the  original  little  State  House  that  was 
built  when  Florida  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Spain  some  seventy  years  ago.  It  is 
probably  the  most  modest  state  house  in  the  entire 
country.  Jacksonville  has  become  the  conmiercial 
metropolis  of  Florida,  and  would  seem  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  if  the  capital  were  removed.  But 
Ocala,  Gainesville,  and  perhaps  other  points  in  the 
heart  of  the  state,  have  their  well-announced  ambi- 
tions. It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  This  year's 
legislature  has  no  senator  to  elect,  and  its  business 
will  attract  little  attention  beyond  the  confines  of 
Florida. 

In  South  Carolina,  however,  the  public 
^onvintion,^  mind  is  occupied  with  questions  which 

merit  the  very  widest  interest  and  atten- 
tion. The  last  legislature  provided  for  the  choosing  of  a 
convention  to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  new  state 
constitution.  South  Carolina  is  ];)erhap6  the  only  south- 
em  state  which  has  not  adopted  a  new  constitution 
since  the  reconstruction  period  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  some  years  past  the  dominant  party  in  South 
Carolina  has  been  engaged  in  factional  controversies, 
and  the  populistic  wing  led  by  Tillman  has  gener- 
ally prevailed.  The  two  factions  have  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  there  ought  to  be  no  differences  between 
them  which  would  interfere  with  the  election  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  in  South  Carolina  as  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention.  It  is  understood  that 
they  will  arrange  a  compromise  which  will  give  each 
party  half  of  the  members  of  the  convention  and 
which  will  i)ractically  exclude  negro  and  Republican 
representation.  It  is  perfectly  understood  that  this 
convention  has  only  one  real  question  before  it.  That 
question  relates  to  the  elective  franchise.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina  is  negro, 
two-fifths  is  white.  The  white  people,  in  the  face  of 
superior  numbers,  exercise  absolute  dominion.  The 
negro  franchise  is  practically  in  abeyance. 


The  Negro 


The  real  purpose  of  the  proposed  conven- 


Suffraae  tlou  is  to  devise  a  means  for  the  legal  per- 
Queation.  p^tuity  of  a  government  of  white  men.  It 
is  intended  that  this  convention  shall  be  composed  of 
the  beat  ability  in  the  state,  and  that  the  constitution 
which  it  devises  shall  go  into  effect  without  being 
submitted  to  the  people.    An  educational  qualifica- 


tion on  the  Mississippi  plan  is  not  very  highly  ap- 
proved in  South  Carolina,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
illiteracy  is  almost  as  frequent  among  the  whites  as 
among  the  blacks ;  while  in  any  case  the  educational 
test  would  only  postpone  for  a  few  years  the  possi- 
bility of  negro  domination,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
prevent  perpetually.  The  plan  of  giving  plural  or 
multiple  votes  to  property  owners  on  a  graduated 
scale,  the  number  of  votes  to  be  based  upon  assessed 
valuation,  is  more  favorably  regarded  in  South  Caro- 
lina than  the  reading  and  writing  t^t.  II  South 
Carolina  could  disfranchise  the  negroes  as  such,  and 
merely  take  the  penalty  of  a  reduced  representaticHi 
in  Ccmgress,  she  would  probably  do  it  without  hesi- 
tation. But  the  United  States  constitution  seems  to 
place  an  effectual  bar  upon  that  course.  We  may 
merely  add  that  the  discussion  of  the  francluse  ques- 
tion, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  negro,  will  make 
the  South  Carolina  constitutional  convention  a  focus 
of  national  and  international  attention. 


8ueoea$  of  South    -^^ther  South  Carolina  question  de- 

Oaroiina^e  Uquor  serves  a  word  in  passing.    It  seems 

8y9tem,         ^   j^^^^   ^^^^^    teJueu    for  granted 

throughout  the  north  that  the  South  Carolina  State 
Dispensary  system  is  a  dismal  failure.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina,  outside  of  the  old  liquor  interest  and 
certain  political  circles,  have  become  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  system  is  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. Governor  Evans,  when  in  the  legislature,  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  dispensary  law,  and  now 
that  he  is  in  the  executive  chair  he  is  quite  as  staunch 
in  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  system  as  was  Gov- 
ernor Tillman.  Railway  road-masters  and  other  men 
familiar  with  conditions  throughout  the  state,  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  account  of  the  good  effects  that 
the  law  has  already  produced.  Drunkenness  and  dis- 
order have  decreased  to  a  remarkable  extent;  and 
whereas  the  negro  laborer  was  formerly  accustomed 
to  spend  his  week's  earnings  in  carousing  on  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday,  he  is  now  spending  more  upon 
his  family,  or  else  saving  his  money  to  buy  land. 
The  ten  or  twelve  state  dispensaries  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  scores  or 
hundreds  of  saloons,  are  as  openly  conducted  and  as 
orderly  as  any  drug  store,  and  are  absolutely  dosed  at 
sundown.  The  effect  ui>on  the  quiet  and  order  of  the 
city  has  been  too  transforming  to  admit  of  any  de- 
nial.* Reports  from  country  towns  throughout  the 
state  are  to  the  effect  that  the  closing  of  the  old  bar- 
rooms in  favor  of  the  new  dispensaries  has  been  at- 
tended with  results  that  have  converted  almost  every 
good  citizen  to  a  belief  in  the  present  system.  In 
view  of  the  widely  circulated  reports  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  South  Carolina  dispensaries,  these  facts 
ought  to  be  given  a  wide  publicity. 


Q^^        The  actual  api)ointment  of  the  govern- 

Southern     ment's  commission  of  expert  engineers  to 

Seaporte.     jepo^  ^^  the  Nicaragua  Canal   has  had 

the  approval  of  the  entire  country,  and  has  been 
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COMMANDER  M.  T.  KNDICOTT,  U.  8.  N. 

noted  with  a  special  satisfaction  by  the  press  of  the 
sonthem  seaport  towns.  These  engineers,  Commander 
Mordecai  T.  Endicott,  U.  S.  N.,  Major  Wm.  Lndlow, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Hon.  Alfred  Noble,  have  gone  to  Central 
America  in  a  government  vessel,  with  the  fullest  pres- 
tige and  standing  which  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion can  bestow.  They  represent  the  exx>ert  engineer- 
ing talent  of  the  army  and  navy  as  well  as  the  civilian 
profession.  It  is  expected  that  their  report  will  be  ready 
for  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  people  of  the 
country  will  be  disposed  to  accept  their  views  as  final 
and  conclusive.  Commercial  bodies  in  the  southern 
ports  are  looking  forward  with  high  hopes  to  an  era 
of  great  prosperity  which  they  believe  will  follow 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Most  of 
these  ports  have  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  in 
getting  their  harbors  opened  up  for  ocean  going 
vessels.  Charleston  has  been  hemmed  in  by  a  great 
bar,  through  which,  at  last,  a  steadily  deepening 
channel  has  been  opened.  In  the  very  early  future 
Charleston's  commodious  and  beautiful  harbor,  which 
is  already  accessible  to  large  steamers,  can  receive 
those  of  the  deepest  draught.  Mobile  and  Galveston 
have  recently  gained  several  feet  of  water  on  the  bars 
which  had  obstructed  their  channels,  and  the  outloolc 
for  harbor  improvement  at  several  other  southern 
points  is  highly  encouraging.  The  jetties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alisswsippi  have  out-lasted  the  period  of 
doubt  and  experiment,  and  the  Crescent  City  is  no 
longer  anxious  on  the  score  of  her  access  to  the  sea. 
Her  wharves  are  lined  with  river  boats  unloading 
their  freightage  of  cotton  from  the  plantations,  and 
with  ocean  steamers  taking  on  great  cargoes  of  cotton 
for  Europe.  New  Orleans  as  a  commercial  centre 
never  had  so  bright  a  prospect  as  that  which  lies  be- 
fore her  business  men. 


HON.  AU'RED  NOBLE. 

The  two  commercial  topics  now  upper- 
'^'sugar^"^    ^^^  ^  ^®^  Orleans  are  the  low  price  of 

sugar  and  the  low  price  of  cotton.  Few 
people  in  the  north  have  any  idea  of  the  magical 
rapidity  with  which  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sugar 
bounty  clause  in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890.  The 
repeal  of  the  bounty  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  sup- 
porters has  come  as  a  fearful  hardship  to  the  planters 
of  Louisiana.  No  other  kind  of  agriculture  is  so  ex- 
pensive as  sugar-making,  for  it  requires,  among  other 
things,  great  outlays  of  money  to  purchase  modem 
machinery.  Costly  sugar-houses,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  built  since  1890,  are  dotted  all  through 
the  cane  belt  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  these  plantation 
sugar-houses  cost  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  erected  under  the  guaranty  of  a 
fifteen-year  bounty,  which  was  ruthlessly  cut  off  in 
the  fourth  year.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  sugar 
planters  should  feel  that  Congress  has  shown  bad 
faith  toward  them.  It  is  said  that  last  season's  crop 
was  produced  at  an  actual  loss.  What  the  future  of 
Louisiana  sugar-growing  is  to  be  no  one  can  tell. 
Great  economies  will  have  to  be  introduced.  Wages 
last  year  were  |1  a  day,  and  this  year  they  are  50 
cents.  Qre&t  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  a 
more  diversified  farming.  The  sugar  belt,  like  much 
of  the  cotton  belt,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
its  com  and  pork  from  the  north.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, apart  from  the  custom  of  depending  upon  one 
crop,  why  these  regions  should  not  produce  their 
own  supplies  of  food. 

Cotton    f*^^  year's  cotton  crop  was  much  the  largest 

PHces     ^  *^^  history  of  the  country.     Before  the 

r  oea.    ^^^  ^  ^^jj  ^  since,  ten  cents  a  pound  has 

always  been  regarded  as  a  normal  and  reasonable 
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price  for  cotton ;  bnt  the  bulk  of  last  yearns  great 
crop  has  been  marketed  at  only  a  little  more  than  five 
cents  a  pound.  Texas  alone  conld  produce  cotton 
enough  for  the  whole  world ;  and  the  decline  of  price 
is  attributed  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
new  land  planted  in  cotton.  The  remedy  of  the  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Association  is  a  decrease  of  this  year's 
acreage;  but  nobody  knows  how  to  secure  the  de- 
crease. Indications,  however,  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  cotton  growers  are  attempting  this  year  to  raise 
more  corn  and  other  crops,  and  to  rely  less  exclusively 
ui)on  cotton.  With  northwestern  wheat  so  cheap 
that  farmers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  it 
to  hogs  than  to  market  it  for  human  food,  and  with 
southwestern  cotton  at  five  cents,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  great  farming  regions  should  be  in  a 
state  of  economic  unrest.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  districts  finds  a  close 
relation  between  the  low  price  of  silver  and  the  low 
price  of  wheat  and  cotton.  Moreover,  the  silver 
doctrines  of  the  farming  districts  are  gaining  ground 
in  the  commercial  centres.  Thus  in  New  Orleans,  as 
well  as  in  the  western  cities,  there  is  an  evident 
growth  among  business  men  of  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  free  silver  coinage. 


central  ^h®^  ^^*^  heem  sincere  gratification  through- 
Ameriean    out  the  United  States  over  the  peaceful  ad- 

UaturB.  jiistment  by  Mexico  and  Qautemala  of  their 
vexatious  boimdary  dispute.  Hostile  feeling  had  run 
high  in  both  coimtries,  and  war  seemed  almost  inev- 
itable. The  details  of  the  friendly  compromise  are 
far  less  important  than  the  fact  that  war  was  averted. 
There  is  a  renewal  in  Central  America  of  the  many 
times  interrupted  movement  in  favor  of  a  union  of 
the  group  of  quarrelsome  little  republics.  £lvery 
good  reason  is  on  the  side  of  their  forming  a  close 
confederation.  The  thing  which  has  stood  most  in 
the  way  in  the  past  has  been  the  personal  ambitions 
of  petty  generals  and  statesmen.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  England's  peremptory  demand 
that  Nicaragua  should  pay  $75,000  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  expulsion  from  Bluefields  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
alleged  English  Consul.  The  reason  why  England 
sets  her  own  price  and  demands  prompt  payment  with- 
out any  discussion  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  that  England  is  strong  and  Nica- 
ragua weak.  Much  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  for 
Nicaragua  to  do  is  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  ;  while 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  for  the  United  States 
to  do  except  to  give  close  attention  and  make  a  care- 
ful memorandum  of  the  incident. 

¥9Mxutia  and  a  ^  ^^^  England's  refusal  to  submit  the 
Pan- American  Venezula  boundary  claim  to  arbitra- 
ConferencB.  ^^^^  |j.  ^  ^^^  ^  certain  that  this  coun- 
try should  remain  passive.  In  view  of  the  recent  at- 
titude of  Great  Britain  and  other  great  European 
powers  regarding  affairs  in  this  hemisphere,  there  are 
many  arguments  that  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  Pan-American  Conference.  A  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  republics  could  in- 


vestigate the  Venezuela  claim,  and  could  help  to 
bring  about  a  final  solution.  Such  a  Pan-American 
Conference  might  be  of  use  in  helping  to  adjust 
Central  American  difficulties,  and  might,  further- 
more, have  some  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  question.  Cuba  is  part  and  parcel  of  America, 
and  the  Spanish  yoke  under  which  Cuba  has  so  long 
been  held  down  against  her  will  is  also  an  annoyance, 
a  scandal  and  a  positive  injury  to  the  whole  western 
hemisphere.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  concerted 
action  might  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili  and  other  American  repub- 
lics regarding  such  questions  as  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  the  Euro- 
pean aimoyanoes  to  which  Central  America  is  sub- 
jected. 

A  8ueo€ufut  ^^®  ^™*  ^'  ^*y»  ^^^'  ^  *  ^^®  ^^  **^™® 
strike  significance  in  New  York  City.  It  marks 
Arbitratfon.  ^^  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day 
among  the  electrical  workers  engaged  in  the  building 
trades.  This  fact  by  itself  might  mean  little  to  those 
not  directly  concerned,  were  it  not  for  the  acccHnpany- 
ing  conditions.  The  strike  undertaken  by  the  men  to 
secure  this  eight-hour  concession  called  out  10,000 
builders,  and  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  all  the 
important  building  operations  of  the  season  in  and 
about  New  York  City.  It  is  not  the  strike  itself, 
however,  to  which  we  care  to  call  attention  (though 
it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  in  a  contest  of  this 
kind  lasting  a  month  not  one  act  of  violence  is  known 
to  have  occurred),  but  the  manner  of  its  ending.  Late 
in  March  a  conference  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Bishop  Potter,  who  is  chairman  of  the  CouncO  of 
Conciliation  and  Mediation,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  the  council,  represented  in  this  instance  by  its  chair- 
man and  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment was  soon  reached  between  the  master  boildoB 
and  contractors  and  the  delegates  of  the  unions.  Com- 
mittees of  the  contending  parties  had  conferred  to- 
gether repeatedly  without  success,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  moment  a  mediating  agency  could  be  em- 
ployed in  which  both  sides  had  implicit  confidence  the 
differences  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Theinddoit 
suggests  the  importance  of  the  service  which  such 
boards  of  conciliation  seem  destined  to  render  in  the 
near  future,  as  their  merits  become  better  known  to 
both  employers  and  employed.  The  result  of  the 
council's  kindly  intervention  in  the  building  trades 
dispute  is  a  useful  object-lesson  in  the  advantages  of 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  labor  difficultiee.  The 
general  situation  in  and  about  New  York  City  this 
spring  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  practical 
and  timely  efforts  of  Bishop  Potter  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

But  the  incident  of  the  building  trades 
^'Bricklayers^  strike,  significant  as  it  is,  can  only  be 
and  their  regarded  as  an  isolated  example  of  the 
Emp  oyers.  ^f^^^^y  ^f  friendly  mediation.  Far  more 
effective  as  a  standing  illustration  of  the  practica- 
bility of  conciliatory  methods  is  the  permanent  j<mi 
arbitration  committee  of  the  New  York  Mason  Build- 
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en'  Association  and  the  bricklayers*  nnions.  The 
case  of  the  bricklayers  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Voice, 
of  New  York.  The  committee  is  composed  of  eqnal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  mason  builders  and 
of  the  eight  bricklayers'  unions ;  it  meets  once  a  week 
to  hear  statements  of  grievances  and  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  master  masons  and  their  men«    There  is 


Fmm  pboCoffraph  by  Bock  wood,  New  York. 

BISHOP  POTTER,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

a  provision  that  in  case  of  non-agreement  an  umpire 
shall  be  chosen,  but  in  the  ten  years  of  the  commit- 
tee's existence  it  has  never  been  found  necessary  to 
choose  an  umpire.  During  these  ten  years  no  strike 
nor  lockout  has  occurred  between  the  members  of 
the  organizations  represented  on  this  joint  committee. 
Each  year  an  agreement  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
••  other  matters  of  mutual  interest "  is  made  by  the 
committee,  and  to  this  annual  agreement  the  organ- 
izations scrupulously  adhere.  The  unions  of  the 
oiborers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  unions  of  the  em- 
ployers on  the  other  are  fully  recognized  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do  not  act  as  individuals,  but 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  organizations. 
The  flrain  to  the  men  in  wages  under  the  agreements 
made  by  the  joint  committee  has  been  distinct    In 


1885  they  received  43  cents  an  hour,  with  a  working 
day  of  nine  hours ;  they  now  get  60  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  day  is  eight  hours.  A  strike  in  1884  for  a 
nine-hour  day  failed  to  accomplish  anything.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  methods 
adopted  and  used  so  successfully  by  the  bricklayers 
and  their  employers  can  be  appUed  in  a)l  trades  and 
employments,  at  least  under  existing  conditions ;  but 
that  there  is  room  for  a  very  general  ex- 
tension of  the  system  most  students  of 
the  labor  problem  are  ready  to  agree. 
The  best  X)068ible  proof  of  the  possibilities 
in  this  direction  is  the  success  that  has 
attended  many  similar  attempts  to  apply 
the  principle  in  all  parts  of  the  country* 


j.^^        Li  Hung    Chang,  the    Chinese 
Armiatm    plenipotentiary,  arrived   at   Si- 
of  Japan,   monoseki    on    March    19,   pre- 
sented  his  credentials  and  opened  his  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.      Five  days   later, 
when  returning  to  his  apartments  after  a 
conference  with  the  Japanese  plenipoten- 
tiary, a  young  Japanese  presented  a  pistol 
at  him  and  fired.    The  shot  struck  the 
aged  Chinese  statesman  in  the  face.    The 
crime  is  attributed  to  a  desire  of  the  assail- 
ant to  avenge  his  brother,  a  student,  who 
was  executed  by  the  Chinese  at  Tientsin 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.    How- 
ever prompted,  such  an  outrage  as  an  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiary engaged  in  negotiations  for  peace 
stung  the  Japanese  to  the  quick.     Great 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  took  place, 
the  Emperor  himself  leading  off,  and  fi- 
nally, in  order  to  mark  his  national  sense 
of   sorrow  at  what   had  happened,  the 
Japanese  Emperor  proclaimed  an  armis- 
tice until  the  20th  of  ApriL    It  seems  that 
the  Japanese  at  the  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations demanded  that  before  consenthig 
to   the    suspension    of   hostilities,    their 
troops  should  be  in  possession  of  Shan- 
hai-kuan,  Taku  and  Tientsin.    Had  these 
conditions  been  assented  to,  any  rupture 
in   the   negotiation   would    have   found 
a  Japanese  army  of  75,000  men  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Pekin.    The  attempt  to  assassinate  Li  Hung 
Chang  led  to  the  waiving  of  these  conditions.    On 
the  17th  of  April  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Simonoseki, 
subject,  of  course,  to  future  modification  before  the 
final  ratification  by  the  powers.    The  terms  upon 
which  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded  are  given 
as  follows : 

1.  The  independence  of  Corea. 

2.  Japan  to  retain  the  places  she  has  conquei^d. 

3.  Japan  to  retain  the  territory  east  of  the  Liao 
River. 

4.  The  island  of  Formosa  to  be  ceded  permanently 
to  Japan. 

5.  The  payment  of  a  large  indemnity  (just  how 
large  is  not  definitely  known). 
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^^^^  Mr.  Stead,  writing  from  London  early  in 
Roaebery'a  April,  says :  The  most  important  question 
Wneaa,  ^j  j^^  month  in  England  was  whether  Lord 
Rosebery  could  get  sleep  o'  nights.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  belittle  the  young  Premier,  to  say  he  has 
failed  because  he  has  not  worked  miracles,  and  to 
pretend  that  he  is  not  a  great  Minister  because 
he  has  not  achieved  in  a  year  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  accomplish  in  ten.  If  he  had  unfortunately 
been  imable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  those  who  are 
foremost  in  decr^ung  his  administration  w*ould  be  the 
first  to  discover  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  de- 
parture. Lord  Rosebery  is  the  keystone  of  the  Lib- 
eral arch.  Without  him  the  party,  which  be  it  re- 
membered is  one  of  the  two  instruments  by  which 
Britain  governs  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  would 
for  a  season  be  stricken  with  paralysis— would  in- 
deed cease  for  a  time  to  exist  as  an  eflScient  instru- 
ment of  government.  And  little  as  it  is  recognized 
by  those  who  should  be  first  to  support  him,  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  chief,  prac^tically  the  only  security 
which  the  Liberals  in  England  possess  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  policy  abroad  on  the  sea.  No  one 
quite  realized  at  the  time  liow  much  Wiis  impeiiled 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  British  Empire  when  Lord 
Roseberj'  could  not  sleep. 

Insomnia  ^^^^^  Sir  Austin  Layard  was  told  that  the 
in  Arabs  had  no  narcotics,  he  asked  what  they 
Poiuic8.  ^j^^  v,^hen  any  one  could  not  sleep.  **Do?'' 
replied  the  practical  sons  of  the  desert,  **  why,  we  set 
t..em  to  watch  the  camels  !  '*  From  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  insomnia  is  unknown  in  the  desert.  For  no 
one  can  vigilantly  watch  unless  he  can  also  soundly 
sleep.  And  as  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  com- 
munities. Nations  sometimes,  like  France  in  the 
revolutionary  frenzy,  seem  to  lose  the  faculty  of 
sleep.  Their  mind  perpetually  alert  becomes  at  last 
pretematurally  irritable.  The  powers  of  i)erception 
become  diseased.  They  no  longer  discriminate  be- 
tween shadow  and  substance.  The  nervous  tension 
grows  even  more  and  more  acute  until  a  crisis  super- 
venes. There  is  nothing  that  is  more  aggravating  to 
the  British  reformers  than  John  Bull's  perpetually 
recurring  fits  of  somnolence.  But  it  is  i)08sible  that 
this  inveterate  habit  of  hibernating  in  Conservative 
reaction  after  a  decade  of  Lilx^ral  reforms  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  progress.  When  he  snores  he  is  gath- 
ering strength  for  an  irresistible  advance  when  he 
wakes. 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  the  case 
^"hme.^     with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  nation  over 

whose  destinies  he  presides  is  only  too  much 
disposed  to  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber, 
and  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  together.  The 
London  County  Council  election  shows  only  too 
clearly  that  the  electoral  nation  means  to  take  things 
easy  for  a  time,  and  the  bye-election  at  Bristol  (East) 
where,  in  1892,  the  Liberal  candidate  was  returned 
unoppo.  ed,  but  last  month  had  only  a  majority  of 
182,  emphasizes  the  sam'^  hint.    The  London  Times* 


special  correspondent  calculates  the  Unionists  would 
— if  the  dissolution  took  place  at  once— come  barl 
\vith  a  majority  of  30.  The  estimate  is  the  revene  | 
of  sanguine  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Bat  e?en  a  j 
majority  of  30  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  things  as 
they  ai*e.  and  that,  as  Lord  Salisbary  has  said,  is 
after  all  the  chief  end  of  the  party  over  which  be 
presides. 

Tendency  to  sleep  at  home  has  been 
^inCMtraT     attended  by  the  necessity  for  incretae 

of  Great  Britain's  vigilance  abroad.  It 
would  teem  as  if  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janiu, 
which  have  been  closed  for  some  time  thronghoot 
Britain's  domains,  are  at  last  to  be  re-opened.  March 
brought  with  it  a  very  disagreeable  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  -ittle  war  on  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India,  which  entails  the  movement  of  an  army  of 
14.000  men  across 200  miles  of  veiy  difficult  country. 
The  dispute  in  Chitral  which  has  led  to  the  necessity 
for  this  expedition  is  one  of  those  incidents  of  frontier 
policy  which,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
no  government  seems  to  be  able  to  avoid.  Chitral 
lies  outside  the  British  dominions,  but  as  the  Suzerain 
of  the  State  of  Kashmir,  England's  authority  coonta 
for  much  in  the  region  round  about  Her  policy  has 
hitherto  been  to  recognize  the  de  facto  ruler.  The 
late  Mehtar  having  been  killed,  his  successor  ap- 
pealed for  recognition.  Before  this  was  accorded 
him,  Dr.  Robertson  was  sent  to  inquire  and  report 
Meantime  an<jther  chief,  Umra  Elhan,  pushing  his 
own  claims,  suiTounded  Dr.  Bobertsou  and  cot  him 
off.  It  is  to  rescue  Dr.  Robertson  the  relief  colanm 
is  now  marching.  Captain  Ross,  with  ninety- 
four  Sikhs,  was  hastening  up  to  Chitral  to  reinforce 
Dr.  Robertson  when  they  were  attacked  by  1,000  d 
the  tril)esmen,  and  Captain  Ross,  with  forty -six 
fighting  men,  and  eight  camp-followers,  were  killed. 
Lieutenant  Jones,  who  escaped,  was  wounded,  with 
only  fourteen  men  at  his  back.  As  the  net  result  of 
it  all,  a  British  officer.  Dr.  Robertson,  with  600  men, 
is  at  the  pi-esent  moment  holding  the  fort  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  hostile  natives,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  rescuing  him  short  of  moving  an  army 
through  mountain  passes  sw:irming  with  fierce  high- 
landers  over  two  hundred  miles  of  roadless  country. 

The  campaign  in  Chitral  is,  however, 
The  French  and    a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the 

possibilities  that  are  suggested  by 
Minislr»rial  statements  on  the  subject  of  France  and 
Central  Africa.  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  end  of  the 
month  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  attracted 
comparatively  little  attention  at  the  time,  that  Eng- 
land regarded  all  the  Nile  region  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence,  or  of  that  of  Eg3T)t.  or  ot 
Turkey.  London  journalistic  Solons  were  nodding 
and  the  declaration  passed  unnoticed,  but  when  the 
estimates  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  an  explicit  statement  concerning 
Central  Africa,  which,  although  very  reserved,  gave 
every  one  a  shudder.    He  stated  that  Italy  and  (kr- 
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many  had  recognized  England*8  claim  to  regard  the 
Equatorial  provinces  of  the  Nile  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence,  and  that  this  claim  had 
been  made  publicly  for  five  years  and  never  disputed 
by  any  one,  even  France.    Then  he  went  on  to  say  : 

The  Foreign  Office  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
French  expedition  has  instructions  or  the  intention  of  en- 
tering the  Nile  Valley.  And  I  would  go  further  and  say 
that  after  all  I  have  explained  about  the  claims  which  we 
consider  we  have  under  past  agreements,  and  about  the 
claims  which  we  consider  Egypt  may  have  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  dormant  but  never  withdrawn,  and  adding  to  that* 
that  our  views  with  regard  to  those  claims  are  fully  and 
clearly  known  to  the  French  government,  and  have  been 
expressed  to  them— I  say  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
these  rumors  deserve  credence.  Because  the  advance  of 
a  French  expedition,  under  secret  instructions,  right  from 
the  other  side  of  Africa  into  a  territory  over  which  our 
claims  have  been  known  for  so  long,  would  be  not  merely 
an  inconsistent  and  unexpected  act,  but  it  must  be  i)er- 
fectly  well  known  to  the  French  government  that  it 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act,  and  would  be  so  regarded 
by  us. 


SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

Of  course  this  statement  would  not  have  been  made 
if  it  had  not  been  feared,  or  believed,  or  known,  that 
Prance  was  meditating,  or  had  already  committed, 
this  unfriendly  act. 


win  France  France  has  taken  similar  hints  in  good 
Take  the  part  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  the  decla- 
^''^  ^  ration  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  will 
deliver  the  Nile  region  from  being  made  the  cock -pit 
in  which  France  and  England  will  fight  out  their  bat- 
tles. At  the  same  time,  it  is  on  the  cards  that  the 
French,  instead  of  taking  the  hint,  may  persist  in  the 
unfriendly  policy  of  adventure.  In  that  case  the  out- 
look is  very  stormy.  The  immediate  result,  however, 
will  probably  l)e  to  expedite  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way from  Mombasa  to  Uganda — for  the  East  African 
Company  has  at  last  been  settled  with — and  the  dis- 
patch of  an  English  exx>edition  from  Uganda  down 
the  Nile. 


Slat  in  Bey' 8    ^^^^^^e  is  preoccupied  with  her  Hadagu- 
Escape  from    car  expedition,  and  President  Fauredoes 

Khartoum.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^  jy^^jy  ^ 

destroy  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a 
malarial  march  in  the  province  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazelle. 
Two  other  incidents  have  combined  to  direct  public 
attention  to  those  remote  regions  which  lie  between 
the  headquarters  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile.  One  is 
the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
which  are  stuffed  full  with  warnings  to  all  and  sun- 
dry as  to  the  importance  of  the  Upper  Nile  to  the 
over-lords  of  Egypt.  The  other  is  the  romantic 
escape  of  Slatin  Bey,  the  Austrian  officer  who  before 
Gk)rdon  went  to  Khartcium  reigned  as  satrap  in  the 
Bahr-el-Gazelle,  and  who  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
more  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Mahdi.  Slatin  is  a 
young  man,  not  yet  forty,  and  his  career,  if  he  could 
wield  a  pen  as  well  as  he  can  fight,  would  furnish 
excellent  material  for  a  marvelous  romance.  Slatin 
is  a  man  of  resource  and  of  small  scruple.  When 
still  in  command  of  his  province  he  unhesitatingly 
confessed  Mohammedanism  and  abjured  Christianity, 
counting  the  resulting  increase  of  the  confidence  on 
the  part  of  his  followers  well  worth  a  creed  which  he 
held  but  lightly.  During  his  governorship  his  time 
was  spent  in  continual  fighting,  and  during  his  cap- 
tivity with  the  Mahdi  he  seems  to  have  been  kept  on 
very  short  commons.  What  with  fighting  and  starv- 
ing and  ultimately  flying  for  his  life  across  the  desert, 
Slatin  has  had  his  full  share  of  the  hardships  of  exi^ 
tence,  but  to  judge  from  the  telegrams  he  is  not  eo 
much  the  worse  for  his  experience. 

The  story  which  he  brings  of  the  condi- 

^^th^^il^^hdi^^  *^^^  ^^  things  in  Khartoum  does  not 
tend  to  confirm  the  belief  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Mahdi*s  power  is  on  the  wane.  His 
ascendancy  over  the  warlike  Baggaras  appears  to  be 
as  g^eat  as  ever  it  was,  and  however  unfit  he  may 
api)ear  to  be  for  the  administration  of  an  empire,  he 
at  least  succeeds  in  suppressing  any  insurrection  that 
bubbles  up  in  any  part  of  his  huge  dominion.  His 
movable  fighting  force  is  mustered  on  the  eastern 
frontier  prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  when  it  conies  to  fighting,  will  find  Osman 
Digna  the  redoubtable  and  indestructible  once  more 
directing  the  defense.  If  England  should  pushdown 
the  river  from  Wadelai  and  at  the  same  time  thrust 
forward  a  small  expeditionary  force  toward  North 
Dongola,  the  diversion  would  probably  help  the  Ital- 
ians, but  could  not  do  much  toward  strengthening  her 
claim  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  if  the  French  expeditionary  force  be 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Britain's  sphere  of 
influence,  any  attack  on  the  Mahdi  might  lead  him 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  French  invaders. 
That  would  be  awkward  in  more  ways  than  one.  ^ 

At  present  in  Europe  there  seems  to  be  no 
Jn  fwrojw!!^   indication  of  any  expectation  of  war.    In- 
deed, so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
declarations  of  Ministers  and  the  speeches  of  Sove^ 
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«igns,  the  barometer  marks 
"aetfair."  Germany  in  a  few 
weeks  will  open  her  great 
«anal,  which  will  enable  her 
Baltic  fleet  to  enter  the  North 
Sea  by  a  short  cut  through 
-what  nsed  to  be  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  All  the  powers  are 
to  be  represented,  including 
France.  It  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  at  a  great  pub- 
lic function  of  this  kind  Fi*ance 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
lier  former  conqueror.  M. 
Jules  Simon  has  taken  this  as 
A  text  for  a  jubilant  discourse 
on  the  virtues  of  the  (German 
£mperor,  whose  devotion  to 
-peace  he  declares  is  beyond  all 
dispute. 

While  in  the  west 

of  Europe  there  are 

all  these  prepara- 
tions for  the  opening  of  the 
£lel  Canal,  there  is  in  the  west 
of  Asia   a  curious  lethargic 
•calm  which  not  even  the  con- 
tinually renewed  installments 
of  Armenian  atrocities  seem 
Able  to  disturb.    Prince  Lob- 
:anoff  is  said  to  have  given  the 
Slavs  of  the  Balkans  sharply 
to  understand  that  Russia  in- 
tends to  stand  no  nonsense  in 
the   shape   of  revolutionary 
movements   directed   against 
the  peace  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  she  is  certainly  not 
showing  any  disposition  to  do 
jmything  in  the  highlands  of 
Annenia.     Public   opinion 
^aily  waxes  more  and  more 
indignant  as  the  details  come 
to  band  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Armenians  have  been  tor- 
tured and  massacred,  but  so 
far  nothing  has  come  of  it  all 
jtnd  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  prospect    of    improve- 
ment in  those  regions.     Column  after  column   of 
gory  "copy"  is  served  up,  unbl  the  horrors  have 
begun  to  pall  upon  the  jaded  palate,  and  the  reader, 
scanning  the  sheet  at  breakfast,  wonders  if  any  new 
Tariety  of  torment  remains  to  be  discovered.    From 
time  to  time  the  English  press  makes  a  more  or  less 
imx)assioned  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  repeat  his 
Bulgarian  exploits,  and  once  more  to  go  on  the  war- 
path against  the  unspeakable  Ottoman.    But  you 
cannot  force  an  open  door,  and  short  of  insisting  upon 
direct  military  and  naval  action  against  the  Turk, 
^rhat  is  there  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  ?   He  can  write 


RIGHT  HON.   ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  PEEL, 
Ex-Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 


eloquent  pamphlets,  no  doubt,  and  make  still  more 
eloquent  speeches,  but  all  the  pamphlets  and  speeches 
in  the  world  are  worthless  as  compared  with  the 
bayonets  of  one  Russian  regiment,  which,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  no  one  in  Russia  or  out  of  it 
has  any  desire  to  put  in  motion. 

The  Resignation  '^^  expectation  of  an  early  dissolution 

of  the        was  somewhat  quickened  by  the  an- 

Speaher.        nouncement  that  Mr.  Peel  would  not 

meet  Parliament  after  the  E^ter  recess  as  its  Speaker 

The  announcement  was  received  with  genuine  regret 
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on  both  sides  of  the  House,  for  Mr.  Peel  has  shown 
himself  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  chair. 
Not  even  his  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  would  deny  that 
his  dignified  bearing,  his  judicial  impartiality,  and 
his  unruffled  urbanity,  have  made  him  an  almost  ideal 
Speaker.  It  is  no  ideal  task  that  of  presiding  over  the 
Commons  at  any  time,  but  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  hold  the  balance  even  between  Government  and 
Opposition.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  main- 
tain order  and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  debate  in  the 
midst  of  a  confused  and  confusing  number  of  groups. 
But  Speaker  Peel  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  no  one 
could  frame  a  better  wish  for  his  successor  than  that 
he  may  not  fall  below  the  level  of  the  Peel  Speaker- 
ship. 

The  question  of  the  successor  to  Mr.  Peel 
Suociaaor,     ^^^  hotly  discnssed  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 

the  Lobby.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  House  whom  all  parties  agreed  would  make  the 
best  Speaker.    Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  would  have 
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MB.   GULLY,  THE    NEW  SPEAKER  OF    THE  BRITISH 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

been  elected  to  the  Chair  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and 
this  can  be  said  of  no  other  man  in  Parliament.  But 
to  make  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  Speaker  would 
have  necessitated  the  selection  of  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  would  moreover  sterilize,  from  a 
party  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  least 
pushing  of  Liberal  leadei-s.  If  anything  happened  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Camphell-Baniierman 
would  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  So  members 
had  to  look  elsewhere.  After  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man it  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons,  vot- 
ing by  ballot,  would  have  cast  a  considerable  majority 
for  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  Sir  Matthew  is  an 
old  parliamentarian    from   Northumberland  whose 


experience,  common- sense,  and  dignified  preseDce 
have  marked  him  out  as  the  natural  nominee  of  his 
own  party  for  the  Speaker's  chair.  But  as  the  Com- 
mons do  not  vote  by  ballot,  and  as  the  Conservatives 
are  in  the  minority,  his  claims  were  passed  over,  as 
were  those  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  although 
for  opi)osite  reasons.  The  Liberals  could  not  spare 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  but  they  could  not  bear 
to  give  the  post  to  a  member  of  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
being  ruled  out,  it  seemed  natural  in  the  course  of 
things  that  the  choice  of  the  House  should  have 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr.  Courtney  is  a 
Liberal  Unionist,  and  he  has  already  served  his  ap> 
prenticeship  to  the  chair  as  chairman  of  committees^ 
and  is  well  fitted,  intellectually,  for  the  Speakership. 
His  personal  appearance  is  not  much  in  his  favor, 
and  his  manners  are  somewhat  lacking  in  the  urbanity 
of  the  English  gentleman.  He  does  not  suffer  fool» 
gladly,  and  is  apt  to  express  himself  with  more  fidel- 
ity than  courtesy.  But  Mr.  Courtney,  who  lost  the 
chairmanship  of  committees  because  he  was  too 
much  of  a  Unionist  to  please  the  Liberals,  was  scouted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership  by  the  Conserva- 
tives. He  is  their  political  ally,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
too  much  independence,  and  there  is  too  much  Liber- 
alism in  his  unionism  to  render  him  a  persona  grata 
with  the  Tories.  Therefore  with  much  regret  Mr. 
Courtney  was  added  to  the  other  two  discarded  can- 
didates, and  the  nation  saw  with  surprise  the  three 
men  who  were  by  common  assent  best  fitted  for  the 
Speaker's  chair  passed  over  in  deference  to  party 
exigencies  and  party  antipathies.  The  Liberals  then 
put  forward  Mr.  Gully,  an  inoffensive  Q.  C,  who  was 
elected,  and  whose  tenure  of  the  chair  will  probably 
not  outlast  the  present  session.  All  this  trouble  aroso 
from  the  determination  of  the  Liberals  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pi-esent  Parliament  to  make  party 
considerations  dominant  in  the  election  of  the  chair- 
man of  committees. 

Apai-t  Trom  the  desultory  discussioD 
«.    -'^^'*f    ^     which  goes  on  when  supply  is  being 

taken  the  House  of  Commons  last 
month  did  little  more  than  debate  the  bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Welsh  church.  Some  good 
speeches  and  many  bad  ones  were  made.  But  all  the 
speeches  in  the  world  cannot  get  rid  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  representatives  of  Wales  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ai*e  almost  to  a  man  in  favor  of 
disastablishment  of  what  they  regard  as  an  alien 
church.  But  on  the  other  side  not  all  the  speeches  of 
the  Liberals,  even  although  they  be  as  luminous  as 
Mr.  Asquitli's  or  as  brilliant  ss  Mr.  Russell's,  can 
convince  a  single  Tory  member  that  in  disestablish- 
ing the  Welsh  church,  which  is  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity, they  are  not  sanctioning  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  the  Anglican  set  in  England  which 
has  a  majority  at  its  back.  It  is  plowing  the  sands 
with  a  vengeance,  this  indulgence  in  debating  society 
dialectics,  but  such  things  are  part  of  the  penalty 
which  must  be  paid  for  government  by  palaver. 
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In 
Parliament. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allr.n,  of  Sunder- 
land, the  House  again  passed  its  resolution 
in  favor  of  the  payment  of  members,  this 
time  by  a  diminished  majority.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  House  last  month  was  that  of  suspended 
animation.  It  was  supposed  that  Farliament  would 
dissolve  early  this  session,  but  now  that  the  session 
has  commenced  members  are  beginning  to  discover 


HON.    WILLIAM  ALLAN,  H.  P. 

that  there  is  no  reason  why  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved  until  next  year.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
handful  of  Pamellites  would  force  a  dissolution  to- 
morrow if  they  were  strong  enough,  but  they  are  not. 
A  majoritv  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  do  not 
believe  with  Mr.  Redmond  that  the  national  cause 
•would  prosper  better  under  coercion  than  under  the 
sympathetic  administration  of  Mr.  Morley.  The 
liish  Land  bill  has,  so  far,  made  no  progress,  but  it 
•will  monopolize  the  time  of  the  House  as  soon  as  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Gladstone  returned  recently  from  the 
rlrSmwa.    South  of  Prance  apparently  in  the  best  of 

health  and  spirits  and  with  the  irrepressi- 
ble juvenility  of  spirits  which  prompted  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  suggest  that  it  would  be  quite  a  holiday  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  relieve  Lord  Rosebery  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  Premiership  until  such  time  as 
the  latter  recovered  from  the  after  effects  of  influenza. 
Another  Grand  Old  Man,  Prince  Bismarck,  has  been 
celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday.  The  celebration 
led  to  a  somewhat  curious  manifestation  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  Emperor  and  the  majority 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  latter  refused  to  vote  con- 
gratulations to  the  man  who  unified  Germany,  where- 
'aX>on  the  Emperor  in  published  telegrams  slapped  the 
Reichstag  in  the  face  and  effusively  assured  the  old 
Teteran  of  the  gratitude,  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  in  this  matter  the  Kaiser  represented 
the  German  nation  better  than  its  elc  cted  representa- 


tives. If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Prince  Bismarck  stands 
conspicuous  as  the  two  survivors  of  a  vanished  age 
among  men,  the  Queen  of  England  stands  in  solitaiy 
and  conspicuous  majesty  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
women  of  the  same  generation.  The  fact  that  she 
has  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  England  and  enjoy  the 
bright  spring  sunshine  of  the  Riviera  is  one  of  the  re- 
assuring signs  that  point  to  European  peace.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  it  tends  to  allay  the  general  feeling 
in  England  that  a  dissolution  is  in  ti*e  air.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  there  since  the  year  opened,  but  with 
the  Queen  at  Nice  it  seems  as  if  it  were  likely  to  stay 
in  the  air  and  not  to  descend  to  the  earth  for  some 
time  to  come. 


T/ic 


In  the  industrial  world  all  other  questions 
Shoe  strike,  ^*^®  ^^^"  overshadowed  by  the  great  dis- 
pute in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which 
has  paralyzed  the  industry  by  which  more  than  200,- 
000  persons  earn  their  daily  bread.  The  employers 
and  the  employed  are  both  strongly  orcranized,  with 
the  Federation  on  the  one  side  and  the  trades  union 
on  the  other.  The  struggle  began  by  the  dissolution 
of  a  board  of  conciliation  which  had  existed  for  some 
years,  and  which  had  preserved  peace,  and  secured 
at  any  rate  a  tolerable  modus  vivendi  between  the 
two  parties.  The  employei-s  maintained  that  the 
workmen*s  union  having  been  captured  by  the  so- 
cialists were  continually  trying  to  control  the  in- 
dustry, as  if  they  not  only  provided  the  labor,  but 
also  owned  the  plant.  They  asserted  that  the  union 
had  done  all  it  could  to  restrict  the  output  of  the 
machinery,  and  also  complained  that  it  had  repu- 
diated the  awards  of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  workmen  declare  that  their  employers  have  de- 
termined to  break  up  the  union  by  forcing  a  lockout 
that  will  eat  up  its  funds.  The  dispute  is  a  very  en- 
venomed one,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  have  in  vain  endeavored 
to  bring  the  disputants  together. 

Mr.  Labouchere  proposed  that  a  board  of 
^%itratiolu    arbitration  composed  of  men  of  experience 

and  independence  should  be  constituted, 
with  authority  to  arbitrate  ui)on  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it.  The  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Employers  refused  Mr.  Labonchere's  proposal, 
raising  several  points  as  to  the  questions  to  be  arbi- 
trated upon,  and  asking  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  adequate  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
men's union  that  any  decision  arrived  at  should  be 
faithfully  carried  out.  This  is,  of  course,  the  crux 
of  the  whole  dispute.  If  it  be  true  that  the  workmen 
having  agreed  to  arbitration  afterward  repudiated 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  no  one  can  blame  the 
employers  for  looking  twice  or  even  thrice  at  the  pro- 
posal to  go  to  arbitration  with  men  who  have  proved 
tht^mselves  incapable  of  keeping  faith.  Their  re- 
fusal to  go  to  arbitration  has  placed  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage, for  the  public  is  rightly  against  tte  side 
that  is  8irain*:t  !ir^'t:~t:-n 
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"  I've  got  the  World  on  my  Hands.'^ 
From  Judge  (New  York). 


8TRUJK   THE    WRONG   MAN. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  Spain) :  "  Ton  will  have  to  be  more  carefnl, 
sonny,  or  I'll  blow  you  out  of  the  water  1 " 

Prom  Judge  (New  York). 


The  only  Bipartisan  Machine  the  People  of  New  York 
will  Tolerate. 

Prom  HarperU  Weekly, 


THE  LOVING  BONDS. 

Australia  is  very  much  attached  to  England. 

From  the  Melbourne  Punch  (Victoria). 


_V  ^^^^^Hq|>  ^.  \.  ^^  ^  1  >  TIL V  't.t '  ^'-^ 


BISMARCK'S  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Put  up  your  arms,  warriors :    Today  wish  him  joy-to-morrow  flght  again. 

Prom  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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BISMARCK*8  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY  :  A  TARDY  TRIBUTE. 

fLast  week  the  Emperor  of  Oermany  presented  Prince  Bismarck 
with  a  sword  sheathed  in  gold  as  a  birthday  present.— Fide  daily 

'^^"^  CUPID  AND  THE  NEW  WOMAN  ON  ST.  VALENTnWB 

Historical  Parallel.—"  The  notice  yon  have  been  pleased  to  DAY. 

take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early  had  been  kind  :  but  it  has  been  m      xt  ™  wr           »4  t     i_  v                                                    .  mt^^ 

deUyed  till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enioy  it>-Extract  from  The  New  W :     Look  here,  young  man  ;  no  nonsense  !  Thrt 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  February,  175&  sort  of  thing  is  all  over.*' 

Prom  Punch  (London).  Prom  the  Sydney  BtMeiin  (N.  S.  W.). 


. ^K^-^ -V    .  -i      ■    ^■— 


y^:-. 


THE  "  NATIONAL  GAME  "  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
From  the  Melbourne  Punch  (Victoria). 
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THE  LITTLE  FISH  GOBBLES  UP  THE  BIG  FISH. 
Prom  the  Melbourne  Punch  (Victoria). 


BOND-WITHOUT  GUARANTEE. 
BuBSlA :    '*  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  should  like  to  be  fourth  in  yout 
Triple  Alliance." 

From  Ulk  (Berlin) 


Ererybody  is  anxious  to  release  Egypt  from  the  meshes  in  which  she  has  got  herself  entangled  ;  but  the  prooeea  is  rather  slow 
and  fatiguing  to  the  unwinders,— Prom  /I  Papagallo  (Rome). 


BOSEBERY  **  PLOUGHING  THE  SANDS." 

Jots  Bxtlt,  :    "  Here,  I  say,  what  are  you  doing  there  f    '  Ploughing  the  sands ! '     Come,  come,  quit  this  tomfoolery  and  do  i 
work  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  crops/'— From  L4ka  Joko  (London). 


Mr.  Chamberlain  (to  Lord  Rosebery)  :  "  What  is  wrong  with 
this  Oovemment  play  is  that  I'm  not  in  the  oast ;  take  it  off  and  I  will  put 
on  •  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.'  "—From  the  Birminghxim  Dart 


BRITISH  POACHING  IN  AFRICA. 
I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  hare,  but  I  like  him  iogfA 
From  La  Silhouette  (Paris). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Karch  20.— An  explosion  in  a  Wyoming  mine  causes  the 

death  of  sixty  men John  L.  Waller,  formerly  U.  S.  CJon- 

snl  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  is  sentenced  by  a  French 
court  martial  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  with  the  Hovas  against  the  French  authori- 
ties  The  Porte  assents  to  the  presence  of  an  Armenian 

interpreter  at  the  sittings  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  at 

Mush Spanish  military  authorities  institute  proceedings 

against  the  staif s  of  Bepublican  newspapers  for  attacks  on 
the  army.... Serious  collision  at  Tokat  between  Moham- 
medans and  Armenian  Christians. 

March  21.— The  New  Mexico  Territorial  Legislature  ad- 
journs in  disorder,  without  making  necessary  approprisr 
tiofns The  New  York  City  building  trades  strike  is  de- 
clared off,  the  electrical  workers  having  obtained  the  con- 
cession of  an  eightrhour  day  to  date  from  May  1 — Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appoints  ex-Congressmen  ^ringer  and 
Kngore  Judges  of  U.  S.  Courts  in  the  Indian  Territory — 
Fire  destroys  20,000  bales  of  cotton  in  New  Orleans. . . . 
After  three  days'  fighting  in  Lima,  a  provisional  Peruvian 
Qovemment  is  organized,  with  Seiior  Candamo  as  president, 
and  hostilities  cease. . .  .The  Japan-China  peace  conference 
ie  opened The  Prussian  Coimdl  of  State  adjourns,  hav- 
ing rejected  Count  Kanitz's  grain  monopoly  proposal — 
Final  ratifications  of  the  new  treaty  with  Japan  are  ex- 
changed at  Washington Demonstration  of  20,000  locked- 

oat  operatives  in  the  boot  trade  at  Leicester,  fkigland. . . . 
In  the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta  the  Budget  state- 
ment is  introduced. 

March  22.— The  New  Jersey  Legislature  adjourns  till 

June  4 Collis  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company,  is  indicted  by  the  U.  S.  Grand  Jury.for 
having  violated  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  by  granting 

a  pass  to  ride  on  all  the  lines  of  the  road The  Cabinet  at 

Washing^n  discusses  International  affairs,  especially  the 
Venezuelan,  Nicaraguan  and  AUianca  incidents. . .  .The 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  unable  to  arrange  with  Sefior 
Sagasta  for  a  new  Cabinet,  summons  Canovas  del  Castillo. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  vote  of  176  to  158, 

passes  the  resolution  offered  by  William  Allan  (Radical) 
that  the  members  receive  pay  for  their  services — The 
British  Qovemment  agrees  to  loan  Canada  the  amount  of 
indemnity  ($425,000)  to  Canadian  sealers  which  the  U.  S. 
Congress  has  refused  to  ratify. 

March  28.— The  Missouri  Legislature  adjourns Gen- 
eral McNulta  becomes  sole  receiver  of  the  Whiskey  Trust. 
. . .  .Testimony  before  a  New  Jersey  legislative  investigat- 
ing committee  shows  systematic  robbery  of  the  State 
through  sales  of  coal  for  the  State  House. . .  .In  New  York 
City,  fifteen  arrests  are  made  of  men  indicted  by  the  Grand 

Jury  for  violating  the  election  laws Four  firemen  lose 

their  lives  in  the  burning  of  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  Denver, 

Col The  German  Reichstag  rejects  a  proposal  to  send 

birthday  congratulations  to  Prince  Bismarck  ;  President 
von  Levetzow  immediately  resigns — A  new  Spanish 
Cabinet  is  formed  by  Canovas  del  Castillo  :  Navarro  Re- 
verter, minister  of  finance ;  Romero  y  Robledo,  justice; 
Gen.  Azcarraza,  war ;  Admiral  Beranger,  marine ;  F. 
Co»-Gayon,  interior ;  Duke  of  Tetuan,  foreign  affairs; 
Gastellanos,  colonies  ;  Bosch,  public  works — Collapse  of 
a  tunnel  at  Guildford,  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
BaHway . . . .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  return  to  London  from 


the  South  of  France Hungarian  Chamber  of  Magnates 

rejects  the  bill  for  the  reception  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

March  24. — ^The  burning  of  a  packing-house  at  Armour- 
dale,  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  causes  a  loss  estimated  at  be- 
tween $700,000  and  $1,000,000. . .  .Li  Hung  Chang  is  shot  in 

the  face  by  a  young  Japanese  at  Simonoseki A  gale  in 

England  unroofs  many  houses  and  causes  a  number  of 
deaths. 


JOSE    MACEO, 
Cuban  InsurKont  Leader. 

March  25.  —Governor  Morton  sends  a  message  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  urging  the  prompt  passage  of  the  New 
York  City  reform  bills ;  the  Assembly  passes  the  Police 

Magistrates  bill The  books  of  the  Whiskey  Trust  show 

a  discrepancy  of  $1,0?4,120 Argument  in  the  Debs  case 

is  begun  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Cotut — The  Pacific 
Mail  steamer  City  of  Para  is  towed  into  Hampton  Koads, 
having  lost  her  propeller  at  sea The  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment deplores  the  attempt  to  assassinate  li  Himg  Chang, 

Chinese   envoy The  Spanish  Government  accepts  the 

resignation  of  Sefior  Muruaga  as  minister  at  Washington, 
and  also  that  of  its  ministei  at  London ;  Sefior  Leon  Y. 

Castillo  is  recalled   from  Paris A  French  Bimetallic 

League  is  formed  in  Paris,  with  ex-Premier  Loubet  as 
president Rev.  D.  Percival  consecrated  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford in  Westminster  Abbey Members  of  the  Reichstag 

and  of  the  Prussian  Diet  proceed  to  Friedrichsruhe  to  con- 
gratulate Prince  Bismarck  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 

March  26.— In  the  course  of  riots  on  the  occasion  of  an 
election  for  Coimcilman  in  Baltimore,  several  men  are  seri- 
ously injured Secretary  Greeham  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sefior  Dupuy  de  L6me  as  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington — The  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission  gives 
judgment  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
$143,500,  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  claims,  thus 
declaring  in  effect  that  Central  and  South  American  gov- 
erments  subject  to  revolutions  are  responsible  for  acts  of 
insurgents  against  the  rights  and  property  of  foreigners, 
even  if  such  acts  are  beyond  their  control. . .  .The  Grand 
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Jury  at  New  Orleans  brings  in  forty  indictments  for  mnr- 
der  against  men  implicated  in  the  cotton-handlers  riots, 
and  places  blame  on  the  authorities The  Canadian  Cab- 
inet is  reorganized  ;  J.  C.  Patterson,  Minister  of  MHitia, 
resigns  his  portfolio,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dickey  takes 
his  place,  being  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  State  by  Dr. 

Montague Emperor  William  visits  Prince  Bismarck  at 

Frederichsmhe  and  presents  him  with  a  sword Terms 

of  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  British  Qovemment 
and  the  British  East  Africa  Company. 

March  27.— Minister  Thurston,  of  the  Hawaiian  Repub- 
lic, leaves  Washington Fire  in  Milwaukee  causes  losses 

amounting  to  $1,000,000  in  the  business  district. . .  .A  con- 
vention called  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  differences 
among  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  with  reference 
to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  held  at  Columbia. . . .  A  mass  meeting  is  held  in  New 
York  City  to  insist  on  the  passage  of  reform  biUs  by  the 
Legislature.  ...Harvard  wins  in  the  debate  with  Princeton. 
....The  text  of  England's  ultimatum  to  Nicaragua  is 
made  public  in  Washington — The  Britannia  defeats  the 

Ailaa  in  a  race  at  Nice The  Cuban  insurrection  is  re- 

-portod  as  spreading  rapidly National  Congress  of  Evan- 
gelical Free  Churches  oi)ened  at  Birmingham,  England. . . . 
Baron  von  Buol  elected  President  of  the  German  Reichstag 

in  succession  to  Herr  von  Levetzow Col.  Qregorieff 

(Russian  Army)  convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced 
to  eight  years'  hard  labor  in  Siberia. 

March  28.— About  one  hundred  families  are  made  home- 
less by  a  fire  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla Extensive  forgeries 

of  Chinese  customs  return  certificates  are  discovered  in 
San  Francisco Secretary  Lament  issues  an  order  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  drunkenness  in  the  army The 

new  Spanish  Premier  states  that  orders  have  been  given 
to  Spanish  cruisers  and  colonial  officials  to  observe  inter- 
national usages  regarding  maritime  jurisdiction  and  the 
right  of  search,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  conflict  with  the 
United  States  or  other  powers — In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  de- 
clares that  the  advance  of  a  French  expedition  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  into  territory  subject  to  British 
claims  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act Confer- 
ence of  employers  and  delegates  of  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Trade  at  Westoiinster The  Japanese  bombard  and  cap- 
ture the  forts  of  Haichow Discussion  on  the  Chitral  ex- 
pedition in  the  Legislative  Council,  Calcutta. 

March  29.— There  is  a  temporary  break  in  the  Addicks 

vote  in  the  Delaware  Senatorial  contest The  Ehnperor 

of  Japan  consents  to  an  imconditional  armistice  in  the 
war  with  China,  to  terminate  April  20 Spanish  Repub- 
licans in  convention  at  Madrid  sanction  both  legal  and 
revolutionary  means  of  substituting  a  republic  for  the 

monarchy The  British  House  of  Commons  passes,  by  a 

vote  of  128  to  102,  the  resolution  affirming  the  desirability 
of  establishing  local  legislative  assemblies  for  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.... The  Ailaa  defeats  the 
Britannia  in  a  race  off  Nice Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper  con- 
sents to  remain  in  the  Canadian  Cabinet  on  condition  that 
the  government  is  not  to  introduce  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  legislation  against  Manitoba,  the  question 
being  left  an  open  one. 

March  90.— Another  plot  against  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment is  discovered  among  Hawaiian  exiles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  blocks  trains  in  Colorado. . . . 

Three  people  are  killed  and  eleven  injured  in  a  trolley-car 

accident  at  Jeanesville,  Pa Oxford  defeats  Cambridge 

in  the  unnnal  Thames  rowing  race  by  two  and  one-quarter 
boat  lengths A  great  Bismarck  commers  is  held  in  Ber- 


lin— The  German  Reichstag  adjourns  for  Easter  i 
— President  Crespo,  of  Venezuela,  diasolvee  the  Oabinei 
formed  on  his  accession  to  power  in  IddS,  and  appoints  new 
ministers  as  follows :  foreign  affairs,  Dr.  Lucio  PnUdo ; 
treasury,  M.  A.  Matos ;  war,  General  Ramon  Queam ;  in- 
terior. Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Castillo;  national  improve- 
ments, General  Jacinto  Lara;  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Alejandro  Urbaneja ;  imblic  works,  Jos6  Maria  Mamigoe ; 
private  secretary  to  the  president,  Dr.  Nuilez Portu- 
guese decree  issued  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  £)epotiea, 
and  reforming  the  electoral  system ;  the  number  of  Depo- 
ties  being  reduced  from  170  to  120. 

March  81.— Sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  paswd 
on  the  man  who  attempted  to  aasassinate  Li  Hun^  Chang. 

April  1.— The  Colorado  Legislature  is  dissolved  loiy  limi- 
tation— Local  elections  in  Connecticut,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  result  favorably  to  the  Republicans,  but  a  Democrat 
is  chosen  Mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio. . .  .The  War  and  Navy 
departments  make  choice  of  officers  to  serve  on  the  booond 
of  engineers  to  inspect  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  and 

plans The  British  House  of  Conmaons  passes  Hie  W^ah 

Disestablishment  bill  through  its  second  reading  by  a  vote 
of  804  to  260. . .  .Prince  Bismarck  celebrates  his  eightieth 
birthday,  at  Friedrichsruhe,  by  addressing  delegatioiis 
(including  7,000  students) ;  oelelnntions  are  held  in  many 
German  cities — President  Diaz,  in  his  message  to  the 
Mexican  Congress,  states  that  a  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Guatemala  has  been  reached,  and  an 
agreement  signed  by  the  Mexican  Secretary  <^  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Guatemalan  ministOT. 

April  2.— The  Florida  Legislature  meets  in  biennial  ses- 
sion; the  Tennessee  Legislature  reconvenes,  after  a  reoes 

of  forty  days George  B.  Swift,  Republican,  is  elected 

Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  new  dvU  service  law  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  45,000 ;  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Ldnoofai, 
Neb.,  also  elect  Republican  officials ;  Judge  John  B.  Wine- 
low,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  a  non-partiaan  can- 
didate, supported  by  Democrats,  is  re-elected  to  his  seal 

over  a  Republican The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  sustains 

the  constitutionality  of  the  so-called  Mulct  liquor  law  of 
1894 Prominent  New  York  Republicans  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  State  relative  to  the  politacal  sit- 
nation  of  the  city. 

April  3. — Charles  Warren  Lippitt  (Rep.)  is  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  by  a  plurality  of  9,000 President 

Cleveland  appoints  Major  William  Ludlow,  U.S. A.,  Com- 
mander Endicott,  U.S.N.,  and  Alfred  Noble,  of  Chicago, 

as  a  board  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route Tlie  Governor 

of  Missouri  calls  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
a  law  for  the  prevention  of  lobbying — The  assistant 
cashier  of  a  Chicago  bank  confesses  to  the  theft  of  $501,000 

of  the  bank's  money King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  dectines 

to  permit  the  Norwegian  Mimsters  to  resign The  Span- 
ish Cabinet  authorizes  an  inquiry  iuto  the  causes  of  the 

disaster  to  the  cruiser  Reina  Hegente Several  lives  are 

lost  and  many  buildings  wrecked  by  earthquakes  in  Italy. 

April  4.— Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson  begins  his  duties  as  Post- 
master General The  fishing  schooner  Mildred  V.  Ler, 

of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  given  up  as  lost,  with  sixteen  souls 

General  Martinez  Campos  leaves  Spain  for  Cuba. . 

The  Newfoundland  delegates  hold  their  first  oonferenoe 
with  the  Dominion  government  in  Ottawa. 

April  5.— The  Utah  Constitutional  Conv«ition  adopts    * 
woman  suffrage  bya  vote  of  75  to  15 — The  Navy  Depart 
ment  orders  Admiral  Eirkland  to  proceed  with  his  croiaef* 
to  ports  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amen 
can  missionaries. . .  .The  Extraordinary  Grand  Jury  of  Wew 
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York  City  finds  indictmentB  against  former  Park  Commis- 

^ners  and  others The  British   Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs  informs  Ambassador  Bayard  that  Ghreat  Britain 
does  not  desire  Kicaragoan  territory,  but  that  indemnity 
must  be  paid  to  Briti^  subjects  driven  from  Bluefields 

during  the  Mosquito  Reservation  troubles  in  1894 The 

French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  fiCanotaux,  replies 
in  the  Senate  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statements  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons  relative  to  French  aggression  in  Africa. 

April  6.— The  Nebraska  Legislature   adjourns The 

Kansas  Supreme  Court  confirms  the  conviction  of  a  man 
charged  with  committing  murder  by  hypnotizing  the  per- 
son who  did  the  killing,  the  latter  being  acquitted The 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  meets  at  St. 

Augustine,  Fla The  only  large  starch  factory  outside 

the  trust  is  burned  at  Columbus,  Ind A  hotel  at  Kijnii- 

Novgorod,  Russia,  collapses  while  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, burying  thirty  workmen. 

April  7.  —Rains  fall  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
. . .  .The  Mormon  Church  ends  its  annual  conference  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

April  8.— The  United  States  Suiireme  Court  declares  the 
income  tax  law  of  1894  null  and  void  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
incomes  derived  from  state,  county  or  municipal  bonds, 
or  from  rentals  of  real  estate  ;  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  as  a  whole,  the  court  is  equally  divided  ;  hence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  clauses  cited,  the  law  stands. 
....The  death  of  Governor  Marvil  (Rep.),  of  Delaware, 
causes  Ihe  succession  to  the  Governorship  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  State  Senate,  a  Democrat,  who  will  dispense  a  large 
amount  of  patronage The  New  York  Assembly  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  Brooklyn  strike  makes 
public  its  report  strongly  censuring  the  Mayor  and  other 

public  oflScers  for  neglect  of  duty An  explosion  from 

fire-damp  in  a  coal  mine  near  Lake  Whatcom,  Wash.,  kills 
twenty-three  men — Speaker  Peel  announces  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  British  House  of  Commons The  British 

troops  of  the  Chitral  exi)edition  are  again  victorious  over 
native  tribesmen  north  of  the  Swat  River. 

April  9.— Disastrous  floods  are  reported  throughout  the 

Eastern  States Counterfeit  two-cent  postage  stamps  in 

large  amounts  are  discovered  in  Chicago — Two  more 
bands  of  insurgents  are  dispersed  in  Cub| ;  Gen.  GuHlermo 

Moncada,  one  of  their  leaders,  is  killed Sir  Edward 

Grey,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  states  the  attitude 

of  the  Government  toward  the  Nicaragua  Canal General 

elections  for  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Danish 
Diet  result  in  the  gain  of  fifteen  seats  by  the  Radicals. 

April  10.— The  American  Line  steamship  Sf.  Paul  ]& 
launched  at  Philadelphia Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  ap- 
points John  J.  Badenoch  Chief  of  Police  and  William  Kent 

Comndssioner  of  Public  Works Wages  are  advanced 

ten  percent,  in  one  of  the  large  Fall  River  cotton  mills 

Many  of  the  striking  cotton-handlers  in  New  Orleans  agree 
to  work  for  any  employer,  whether  he  emplojrs  union 

hands  or  not,  and  to  work  with  negroes Hon.  William 

Court  Gully  is  elected  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 

Commons,  to  succeed  Mr.  Peel General  Duchesne  leaves 

Paris  to  take  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Madagas- 
car  The  Japanese  search  English  vessels  for  cartridges, 

having  found  them  on  the  British  steamer  Yiksang 

The  Spanish  troops  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  de- 
feat a  band  of  insurgents  under  Jos^  Maceo  at  Palmarito  ; 
two  of  the  rebel  leaders  are  killed,  two  others  taken  pris- 
oners, and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  seized. 

April  11.— Secretary  Morton  orders  an  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  the  high  prices  of  meat — A  race  riot  be- 
tween railway  laborers  occurs  at  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  in 


which  two  rioters  are  killed-by  a  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal,  and  two  men  fatally  wound  each  other. ...An 
important  test  of  new  rified  mortars  and  rified  heavy 
ordnance  mounted  on  modem  disappearing  carriages  is 

made  at  Sandy  Hook Highwaymen  rob  a  Wells-Fargo 

express  wagon  of  $15,000  in  Colorado,  and  fatally  wound 

the   express   messenger Umra  Khan  escapes   to   the 

Chitral  River,  taking  Lieutenants  Fowler  and  Edwards 
as  hostages. 

April  12. — The  reorganization  committee  of  the  Whiskey 
Trust  at  Chicago  secures  the  appointment  of  Gen.  McNulta 
as  receiver,  with  extended  powers  and  with  instructions 
to  bring  about  a  sale  of  the  proi)erty....The  report  of 
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Consul-Genesal  DeKay,  at  Berlin,  announcing  the  disoov> 
ery  of  a  new  consumption  cure  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  is  made 

public Captain-GtoneralCalleja  telegraphs  from  Havana 

to  the  Spanish  Government  that  the  Cuban  insurgent 
leader,  Maceo,  has  been  defeated,  and  is  surrounded  by 

government   troops The    French    Senate  passes   the 

budget  with  amendments  which  are  immediately  rejected 
by  the  Deputies. 

April  13. — Fire  does  considerable  damage  to  the  Illinois 

State  Capitol  at  Springfield The  treasury  deficiency  at 

the  close  of  business  in  Washington  is  over  $50,000,000. . . . 
The  price  of  oil  continues  to  advance The  French  Sen- 
ate modifies  its  budget  amendments,  which  are  then 
adopted  by  the  Deputies,  and  both  houses  adjourn.... 
Nicaragua  makes  a  reply  to  Great  Britair^s  ultimatum. . . . 
The  Cuban  insurgents  are  defeated  at  Palmamiros  by  a 
detachment  of  government  troops  commanded  by  Captain 
Aguilar. 

April  14.— Heavy  rains  cause  freshets  throtighout  New 

England The  bodies  of  two  murdered  women  are  found 

in  a  church  in  San  Francisco;  a  medical  student  is  arrested, 

charged  with  the  double  crime The  Royal  Commission 

in  Scandinavia  urges  the  Government  to  mobilize  the  army 
and  fieet  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Norway. 

April  15. — ^A  i)etition  for  a  rehearing  of  the  income  tax 
cases  is  presented  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court , 
the  time  for  the  filing  of  statements  under  the  law  ex- 
pires  Heavy  fioods  impeding  railroad  trafQc  are  re- 
ported tram  New  England,  especially  in  New  Hampshire 

and  Vermont Elarthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Italy  and 

Austria ;  several  persons  are  killed  at  Laibach,  Austria. 
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April  10.— The  oottom  mannfactnrerB  of  Fall  Biyer, 
Kaas.,  vote  to  restore  wages  in  the  mills  to  the  schedule 
in  force  previoos  to  August  20,  1894,  the  restoration  to  go 
into  effect  April  22 ;  the  increase  in  wages  demanded  by 
the  spinners  and  weftvers  in  the  woolen  mills  at  Augusta, 
Maine,  is  granted,  and  the  strike  declared  off. . .  .General 
Martinez  Campos  arrives  in  Cuba — The  treaty  between 
Japan  and  China  is  signed  at  SimonosekL 

April  17.— Ofl  in  Pittsburgh  and  Oil  aty  rises  to  $2.70, 

the  highest  price  since  1877,  and  then  declines Joseph 

B.  Greenhut  is  removed  from  the  presidency  and  directory 
of  the  Whiskey  Trust. ...Secretary  Herbert  designates 
the  Columbia^  New  York^  San  Francisco  and  Marblehead 
tQ  represent  thiscountry  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 
. . .  ,In  the  four  bye-elections  for  members  of  the  Dominion 
( ( yase  of  Commons,  two  seats  are  carried  by  Conservative, 
f  I  Gk>vemment  candidates,  and  two  by  Liberals ;  the 
<  4;holics  support  the  Conservatives General  Campos 

ikes  active  measures  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Cuba. 

April  18.— Secretary  Carlisle  issues  an  order  permitting 
.be  landing  of  passengers  from  ocean  steamships  after 

unset Several  miners  are  fatally  shot  in  an  affray  at 

Joal  Creek,  Tenn England  refuses  to  accept  Nica- 
ragua's proposal  to  submit  matters  of  difference  to  arbi- 
tration  General  Campos  issues  a  proclamation  offering 

pardon  to  all  Cuban  rebels,  except  the  leaders. 

April  19.— Patriots*  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  is  celebrated  in  Massachu- 
setts  S.  M.  Bloe,  of  New  York,  is  elected  president  of 

the  Whiskey  Trust  in  place  of  Joseph  B.  Greenhut. . . . 
The  New  York  City  Dock  Board  drops  over  three  hun- 
dred employees  from  the  reserve  list Mrs.  Delia  Par- 

nell,  mother  of  Charies  Stewart  Pamell,  is  assaulted  and 
robbed  by  a  highwayman  near  her  home  at  Bordentown, 

N.  J Ambassadors  Bayard  and  Eustis  speak  at  the 

dinner  of  the  American  Society  in  London ....  The  British 
expedition  continues  its  march  to  Chitral. . .  .The  Cuban 
insurrection  in  reported  as  spreading  rapidly. 


OBITUARY. 

March  20.— Mrs.  Abbie  M.  Qannet,  essayist,  poet  and 
philanthropiBt,  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

March  21.— Dr.  Ludwig  Frank,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Morgen  Journal Don  Simon  Lara,  an  Amer- 
ican philanthropist  resident  in  Mexico — Dr.  Henry  Cop- 
p^  acting  president  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa 

March  22.— Ex-Congressman  Richard  Vaux,  of  Philadel- 
phia  Edward  D.  Boylston,  a  leading  New  Hampshire 

editor Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  of  the  British 

Navy. 

March  28.— Sir  Joseph  Needham,   ex-Chief  Justice  of 

Trinidad Judge  A.  C.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Court 

of  Errors  and   Appeals — Paul  Hill,  an  engineer  who 

superintended  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 

Dr.  Caleb  S.  Whitman,  a  well-known  mineralogist  of 
€ku-diner,  Me Ex- Adjutant  General  Walter  W.  Green- 
land, of  Pennsylvania Judge  Emory  Warren,  a  well- 
known  pioneer  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y Major  O. 

D.  Cook,  reporter  of  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals Admiral  Sir  William  Martin. 

March  24.— Henry  Heylyn  Hayter,  Australian  statisti- 
cian  Captain  C.  W.  Bellairea,  of  St.  Louis,  an  authority 

on  racing  and  athletic  si)orte  in  the  West Ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice Seevers,  of  Iowa Dr.  William  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 

U.S.N,  (retired),  ex-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 

of  Natural  Sciences William  Vance,  a  pioneer  Calif  or- 

nian. . .  .John  Louis  O'Sullivan,  of  New  York  City,  ex-U. 


S.  Minister  to  Portugal,  an  intimate  Yriend  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. . .  .Dr.  L.  A.  von  MQller,  Munich. 

March  25.— Augustus  S.  Barber,  a  well-known  New  Jaw 
sey  newspaper  man. . .  .John  E.  BeQ,  a  inx>minent  CiudD- 
nati  politician. . .  .David  McCoy,  of  Redlands,  CaL,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  War  ol  1812. 

March  26.  -Rev.  Frederick  W.  Holland,  a  promioent 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Concord,  Mass. . . .  William  B.  Tay- 
lor, a  manufacturing  chemist  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y....Bt 
Rev.  Patrick  McAlister,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  Ireland. . .  .William  S.  Kimball,  a  nuDionaire 
tobacconist  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. . .  .Dr.  John  Adams  Ryder, 
professor  of  comparative  embryology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. . .  .Enoch  J.  Smithers,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Osaka 
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and  Hiogo,  Japan. . .  .Capt.  Abel  W.  Fisher,  of  the  U.  a 
Pension  OflSce  at  Washington. 

March  27.— Professor  James  E.  Oliver,  mathematidao, 

of  Cornell  University R.  H.  Bethune,  general  manager 

of  the  Dominion  Bank  of  Toronto Maturin  M.  BaUou, 

a  well-known  Boston  publisher Agnes  Monroe  RusseU, 

a  well-known  newspaper  writer. 

March  28.— Field  Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army. . .  .Ex-Congressman  George M.  Landers,  of  New 

Britain,    Conn Langdon  S.    Ward,    treasurer  of  the 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  MiBsions. 
Baron  des  Rotours,  Conservative  Deputy  for  a  constit- 
uency in  the  Nord,  France Dowager  Duchess  of  Buc- 

deuch Henry  G^rge  Agar-Ellis,  fourth  Viscount  Clif- 

den. . .  .Captain  Edward  W.  Owen,  of  Maryland. . .  .H.  P. 
Rolf e,  newspaper  manager  and  one  of  the  first  settiers  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 

March  29. —Ex-Congressman  John  S.  Peters,  of  Lebanon, 

Ind E.  C.  Humes,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 

of  Belief  on  te,  Pa Dr.  James  Kennedy,  chemist,  of  San 

Antonio,  Texas John  W.  Cary,  general  counsel  of  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway State  Senar 

tor  Robert  Turner,  of  Colorado. 

March  30.— Judge  Randolph  B.  Martine,  of  New  York 
City Rev.  Henry  Baacom  Ridgway,  president  of  the 
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Garrett  Biblical  Institnte,  Chicago.... Frederick  Beau- 
champ  Paget  Seymour^  first  Baron  Alcester — Rev.  A.  B. 
Earl,  a  well-known  evangelist. 

March  31.— Anton  Caspar  Hesing,  a  well-known  Chicago 
editor Charles  Henry  Mills,  Baron  Hillingdon — Row- 
land Clegg  Clegg-Hill,  third  Viscount  Hill Laent.-Gen- 

eral  Sir  George  Tompkins  Chesney,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  for  Ox- 
ford, England Comtease  de  Beaojeu,  head  of  one  of  the 

oldest  French-Canadian  families. 

April  1.— Charles  Camille  Douoet,  distinguished  French 
dramatic  author,  and  member  and  i)ermanent  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy Samuel  J.  Lee,  a  prominent  col- 
ored lawyer  of  Charleston,  S.  C John  F.  Cook,  British 

Vice-Consul  at  St.  Louis — Ex-Mayor  Henry  L.  Fish,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y Henry  Ellis,  superintendent  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  manual  training  school Very  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  England — 
Hugh  Burgees  Jones,  one  of  Baltimore's  best  known  citi- 
zens  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Himes,  dean  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Apnl  2.-— David  Marvin  Stone,  for  many  y^ars  editor  of 

the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce William  Steen- 

strand,  the  great  Tgngliah  cotton  operator Mrs.  Leonard 

W.  Jerome,  once  a  celebrated  New  York  belle — Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Jordan,  of  Philadelphia,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War. 

April  3.— Henry  Hammond,  of  Connecticut,  for  many 
years  a  leading  anti-slavery  agitator,  and  more  recently 
State  Railroad  Commissioner — Major  Andrew  J.  Hamil- 
ton, who  planned  the  tunnel  which  released  105  prisoners 
from  Libby  Prison  during  the  CivU  War — Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens,  a  noted  society  leader  of  New  York  City. . .  .Rev. 
Barton  H.  Cartwright,  a  jrioneer  Methodist  preacher  of 

Illinois Dr.  Chauncey  Boughton,  a  prominent  citizen  of 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y John  H.  Houston,  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter Cap- 
tain Tiaughlin  McKay,  a  survivor  of  American  clipper  ship 
commanders. 

April  4.— Anthony  QuintonEeasbey,  a  leading  New  Jer- 
sey lawyer Ex-Governor  William  B.  Marshall,  of  Min- 
nesota  Gen.  Leverett  W.  WesseUs,  of  Connecticut — 

M.  A.  McLean,  first  Mayor  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

April  5.— Ex-Representative  Benjamin  Gwinn  Harris, 
of  Maryland A.  W.  M.  MatJxeson,  for  many  years  Mas- 


THE  LATE  REV.    DR.    DALE, 
The  English  Non-Conformist  Leader. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DANA,   OF  YALE. 

ter  in  Cliancery  in  Ottawa,  Out Ex-Mayor  Jabez  L. 

Peck,  of  Pittafleld,  Mass — Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  formerly 

Xnresident  of  the  Donohoe-Eelly  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

G.  H.  Heilbom,  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- Intel- 
ligencer  Major  Louis  Souther,  of  Springfield,  ID.,  for 

many  years  Tnanaging  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 

April  6.— Surgeon  John  W .  Coles,  U.S.N,  (retired) .... 
M.  Vischnegradsky,  formerly  Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 

Reuben  Brooks  Poole,  for  thirty  years  librarian  of  the 

New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A. . .  .Gen.  John  G.  Famsworth, 
agent  for  New  York  State  at  Washington — Charles 
Augnste  Merlin,  Senator  of  France — Theophilns  B.  Hor- 

witz,  a  prominent  Baltimore  lawyer Anthony  McHu^ 

Cannon,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Spokane  Falls,  Wash. 

April  7.— John  Wallace,  an  early  settler  in  Nebraska 

Signer  Curtopassi,  Italian  Ambassador  to  Russia Ex- 
Governor  James  Lawson  Kemper,  of  Virginia. 

April  8.— Governor  Joshua  Perkins  Hopkins  Marvil,  of 
Delaware Henri  Marie  L^n,  Marquis  d^Andigne,  Sen- 
ator of  France — William  Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  Anchor  Line Frederick  Ferdinand 

Myhlertz,  Danisb    Consul   at  Philadelphia Judge  A. 

Scott  Sloan,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  fh)m  Wis- 
consin. 

Apia  9.— W.  Jennings  Demoreet  the  New  York  pub- 
lisher— Father  F.  H.  Parke,  Vicar-General  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  West  Virginia Brother  Jasper,  pre- 
fect of  studies  at  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City 

William  Momberger,  artist,  of  New  York  City Felix 

Joachim  Triest,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man-American press  of  New  York  City Col.  Asher  Har- 
mon, of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  C.S.A Capt. 
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James  H.  Eldridge,  an  early  explorer  of  Bering  Straits. 

Pay  Director  James  Fulton,  U.S.N Major  Hugh 

Brady    Fleming,    U.S.A.    (retired).... Hon.   William   H. 

Hunt,  of  St.  Albans,   Vt John  Sawyer,  of  Wellesley 

Hills,  Mass.,  a  prominent  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 


THE  LATE  JA3IES  W.  SOOTT. 

The  Cuban  insurgent  leader,  General  Guillermo  Mon- 

cada. 

April  10. — Ex-Mayor  James  Hoskinson,  of  Erie,  Pa 

Harry  O.  Tillman,  a  well-known  Detroit  politician Ex- 
Sheriff  Addison  Crowley,  of  Chautauqua  Coimty,  N.  Y. 

April  11.— Ex-Senator  Clinton  McCullough,  of  Elkton, 

Md Mrs.  Nancy  Smith,  of  Spring  Hill,  Mass.,  one  of 

the  oldest  pensioners  of  the  Revolution Frederick  W. 

Ejiowland,  general  freight  manager  of  the  Central  Pacific 
R.  R. 

April  13.— Hon.  James  H.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Sweden  and  Norway  imder  President  Lincoln — Hamil- 
ton Easter,  founder  of  the  oldest  dry  goods  house  in  Balti- 
more  Dr.  William  Hunter  Birckhead,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Paul  Chenavard,  the  French  painter Dr.  Benjamin 

F.  Westbrook,  a  well-known  physician  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

April  13.— Dr.  David  L.  Starr,  a  Prohibitionist  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Rev.  Edward  F.  Brady,  an  eminent  Paulist 


in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San  Francisco Will- 
iam F.  Spotswood,  of  Petersburg,  Ya Benjamin  G. 

Bloss,  founder  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Associa- 
tion  Judge  David  Aiken,  of  Greenfield,  Mass Dr. 

Gideon  E.  Moore,  a  chemist  and  essayist  of  New  York 
City. 

April  14. — Prof.  James  Dwight  Dana,  of  Yale James 

W.  Scott,  a  well-known  Chicago  newspaper  man Mayor 

John  Waters,  of  Newport,  R.  I Rev,  Dr.  John  MiDer, 

of  New  Jersey. 

Ajyril  15.— Julius  Lothar  von  Meyer,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist Dr.  John  P.  Blackmer,  the  i^rohibitiomst 

and  temperance  worker,  of  Springfield,  Mass CharieB 

H.  Yan  Benthuysen,  head  of  a  well-known  Albany  (N.  T. 

printing  house Major  Archibald  B.  Freebum,  U.S. A.) 

(retired) Leverett  Saltonstall,  ex-Collector  of  the  Port 

of  Boston. 

April  16. — Charles  H.  M^nsur,  Assistant  Comptroller  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Missouri. 

April  17. — Dr.  Charles  Neidhard,  a  well-known  hamov 
opathic  physician  of  Philadelphia. 

April  18— Ex-Governor  Robert  Charles  Wickliffe,  of 
Louisiana. . .  .Granville  Perkins,  a  well-known  artist  and 
illustrator. 

April  19.— Charles  Knox,  thfe  famous  New  York  hatter. 
. . .  .Sir  QeoTge  Scharf ,  the  English  artist  and  author. . . . 


THE  LATE  W.   JENNINGS  DEMOREST. 

Jorge  Isaacs,  a  celebrated  author  of  Colombia,  some  of 
whose  novels  have  been  translated  into  English — Judge 

(leorge  Holbrook,  of  Connecticut Colonel  Thomas  P. 

Robb,  first  mayor  of  Sacramento,  California. 

April  20.— George  W.  Baker,  a  well-known  Califomia 
attorney. 


CONVENTIONS  AND  SUMMER  GATHERINGS  OF  1895. 


EDUCATIONAL,    SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRO- 
FESSIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

LABG£  as  has  been  the  attendance  at  the  gre&t  annnal 
meetings  of  American  teachers  in  past  years,  there  is 
ipood  reason  to  believe  that  the  coming  convention  at 
Denver  wlU  exceed  in  nnmbers  any  assembly  of  the  kind 
heretofore  held.  The  attendance  at  Asbury  Park,  K.  J, ,  last 
year  was  reduced  by  the  great  railway  strike  at  Chicago. 
It  is  expected  that  thousands  will  take  the  trip  to  Denver 


t  rutin  ^liotMirrifciib  ity  ?M4ron3f. 

PBOF.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

in  July  next  from  Eastern  points,  as  the  railway  and  hotel 
rates  have  been  reduced  one-half,  and  the  extension  of  re- 
turn tickets  to  September  1  will  aflPord  opportunity  for 
many  attractive  side-trips  through  the  interesting  mountr 
ain  scenery  of  the  West.  Conservative  estimates  place 
the  probable  attendance  at  over  10,000.  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  College,  chief  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review,  will  preside.  The  choice  of  Dr.  But- 
ler to  this  imjxntant  and  honorable  post  is  significant.  It 
has  not  been  customary  for  the  Assodation  to  go  outside 
the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
electing  its  chief  officers.  Dr.  Butler,  however,  while  not 
a  public  school  man  himself,  has  been  intimately  asso- 
-dated  with  public  school  teachers  for  years,  and  has  de- 
voted no  small  share  of  his  energies  to  an  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  pedagogical  training.  It  is  freely  conceded 
that  he  especially  represents  the  most  progressive  tenden- 


cies in  the  teachers'  profession,  and  his  influence,  through 
the  Educational  Review,  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
primary  as  well  as  secondary  and  higher  instruction 
throughout  the  country  is  increasingly  great.  The  regu- 
lar sessions  of  the  Association  proper,  which  will  occupy 
four  days,  July  9-12,  will  be  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  a  body  of  sixty  teachers 
chosen  by  election  from  the  general  men^bership,  which 
will  hold  two  public  sessions  daily,  July  5^.  On  the  after- 
noons of  July  10, 11  and  12,  the  various  departments  wiU 
meet— they  are  Kindergarten,  Elementary  Education, 
Secondary  Education,  Higher  Education,  Normal  Educa- 
tion, Music,  Art,  Business,  Industrial  and  Child-study. 
The  Herbart  Club  will  meet  July  10  and  11.  In  the  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  general  Association  the  following  will 
be  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  :  *'  Co-ordination  of 
Studies  in  Elementary  Education, "  < '  The  Duty  and  Oppor- 
tunity of  the  Schools  in  Promoting  Patriotism  and  (jkx)d 
Citizenship,''  and  "  The  Instruction  and  Improvement  of 
Teachers  Now  at  Work  in  the  Schools." 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTK  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Many  teachers  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  country  who 
cannot  go  to  Denver  in  July  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
which  will  meet  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  same  dates  as 
the  Denver  gathering.  The  Institute  is  a  far  more  vener- 
able and  perhaps  not  less  enthusiastic  body  than  its  larger 
competitor,  though  it  has  never  attempted  to  cover  so 
broad  a  territory.  Its  membership  includes  many  of  the 
leading  educators  and  writers  on  educational  subjects,  es- 
pecially in  the  Eastern  States ;  its  presiding  officer  this 
year  is  Superintendent  Stetson,  of  Maine. 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  OP  NEW   YORK. 

As  regards  the  interests  of  higher  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  yearly  University  Convocation  at  Albany  has  at- 
tained an  importance  second  to  that  of  no  other  similar 
assembly.  This  year's  meeting  will  be  held  one  week 
earlier  than  formerly— ^une  27-29.  Presidents  Harper,  of 
Chicago ;  Eliot,  of  ELarvard,  and  Schurman,  of  Cornell, 
will  take  part. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT    OF  SCIENCE. 

Another  body  very  largely  academic  in  the  complexion 
of  its  membership  is  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  E. 
W.  Morley,  of  Cleveland,  the  forty-fourth  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
August  28-31.  The  Association  meets  in  nine  sections,  as 
follows  :  "A,"  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  *1B,"  Phys- 
ics;  "C,"  Chemistry;  ''D,"  Mechanical  Science  and  En- 
gineering ;  "E,"  Geology  and  Geography  ;  "F,"  Zoology ; 
"  Q,"  Botany ;  "  H,"  Anthropology  ;  "  I,"  Economic  Sci- 
ence and  Statistics.  A  vice-president  and  secretary  are 
designated  for  each  section :  the  permanent  secretary  of 
the  entire  Association  is  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

AMERICAN  PHILOIXKSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  July  9-11, 1895,  at  the  invitation 
of  Adelbert  College,  of  Western  Reserve  University.    The 
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chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  is  Prof. 
S.  B.  Platner,  of  Adelbert  College.  The  programme  of 
papers  will  be  issued  toward  the  end  of  Jime.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  officered  exclusively  by  university  and  college 
professors.  The  president  for  the  current  year  is  Prof. 
John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard.  Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
of  Bryn  MaWr  College,  acts  as  secretary. 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  body  has  been  fixed  to  begin 
at  Niagara  Falls  on  June  18,  and  will  probably  continue 
three  days.  The  president  of  the  Institute  is  Prof.  Edwin 
J.  Houston,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Ralph 
W.  Pope,  of  N«w  York  City. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS. 

Secretary  Baymond  informs  us  that  while  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  have  not  been  definitely  fixed  as  yet, 
there  is  a  pretty  general  expectation  and  desire  which  ren- 
der it  x>i^bable  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  about  the  early  part  of  October  next.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  February  19,  Mr.  Jos.  D.  Weeks,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  snc- 


PROP.  JOSEPH   LE  CONTE. 

ceed  Mr.  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  An  adjourned 
continuation  of  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Florida, 
from  March  27  to  April  8,  including  sessions  at  Ocala, 
Tampa  Bay  and  St.  Augustine,  visits  to  phosphate  mines  of 
the  West  Coast  region,  the  "  Disston  Plantations  "  of  land 
reclaimed  by  extensive  drainage-canals,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  winter  resorts  of  the  East  Coast,  from  Palm 
Beach  to  St.  Augustine.  At  this  meeting  the  name  of 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  Califomia,  was 
added  to  the  brief  list  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to 
American  geology,  and  particularly  to  the  science  of  ore- 
deposits.  This  subject  has  been  for  two  years  past  the 
theme  of  a  most  animated  and  suggestive  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  on  the  basis  of  a  brilliant  and 
elaborate  treatise  contributed  by  the  late  Prof.  Franz 
Posepny,  of  Vienna,  and  presented  at  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national meeting  of  August,  1893.  This  treatise^  with  the 
discussion,  will  be  shortly  published  by  the  Institute  in  a 
Bei>arate  volume. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEZBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  organization  will  take  place  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  25-28.  There  will  be  profeesioiiAl  ses- 
sions in  the  mornings,  as  usual,  excursions  to  points  of  iii> 
terest  in  the  afternoons,  and  a  reception  on  one  of  Uie  even- 
ings. Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.,  is  president  of  the 
Society,  and  F.  B.  Hutton,  of  New  York  City,  seo^taiy. 

NATIONAL  ROAD  CONFERENCE  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  National  League  for  Good  Roads  will  probaUy  not 
hold  a  convention  during  this  year,  but  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Road  Conference,  of  which  Qot- 
emor  Levi  K.  Fuller,  of  Vermont,  is  chairman,  and  whidi 
was  authorized  by  the  conference  at  Asbuiy  Park  in  July 
last  to  call  another  conference  this  year,  has  arranged  to 
combine  with  the  directors  of  the  Cotton  States  and  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Atlanta  in  calling  a  general  ccmf  er- 
ence  or  xMurliament  of  all  associations  and  prominent  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  movement  for  good  roads  to  meet 
there  on  October  17, 18  and  19,  at  which  time  the  Fanners' 
National  Congress,  the  Bankers'  Association,  and  perhaps 
other  bodies,  will  be  in  session  or  about  closing.  Notice 
will  be  given  through  the  press  to  all  concerned,  and  it » 
especially  intended  that  exhibitors  of  road-making  machin- 
ery shall  be  invited  to  join  in  a  practical  demonstration  of 
methods  of  road  building  under  varying  conditions,  at  ihaX 
time.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  communicated  to 
them  when  fully  determined. 

NATIONAL    IRRIGATION    CONGRESS. 

The  fourth  National  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  for  the  four  days  beginmng 
September  16,  1895.  The  first  Southern  Irrigation  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  three  days  be- 
ginning October  8, 1895.  The  present  year  is  witneesiiig 
more  progress  for  the  irrigation  cause  than  any  previous 
one  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe,  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  tb 
active  in  arousing  interest  in  the  approaching  congresses. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHAIUTIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  to  meet  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  24-30, 
1895.  The  Conference  discusses  the  whole  field  of  charitaee 
and  correction,  including  the  care  of  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded, soldiers^  homes,  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, prisons  and  reformatories,  charity  orgaiiizatioiig, 
sociological  instruction  in  colleges,  etc.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  Boston,  will  preside.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  subjects  of  charity  organization  in  cities  and 
sociological  instruction  in  institutions  of  learning,  thou^ 
a  very  full  programme  has  been  prepared,  and  papers  are 
promised  by  experts  on  a  vast  range  of  topics. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  will  meet  at 
Saratoga  in  September,  but  the  programme  has  not  yet 
been  prepared. 

AMERICAN    BfEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  on  May  7, 8, 
9  and  10.  All  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  new  Music 
Hall,  which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
general  sessions,  but  also  the  different  sections.  The  pro- 
gramme  of  the  general  sessions  so  far  as  determined  will 
consist  of  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Governor  of  lAuy- 
land,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  members  of  the  local 
medical  profession  ;  the  annual  address  of  the  president, 
Dr.  Donald  Maclean,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  general  ad- 
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dreeseeon ''  Medicine/'  by  Dr.  William  E.  Qtiine.of  Illinois ; 
on  **  Surgery,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wheaton,  of  Minnesota,  and  on 
**  State  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Holton,  of  Vermont.  In 
these  addresses  the  most  marked  advances  of  the  year  in 
these  departments  of  medical  knowledge  are  summarized 
and  critically  discussed.  There  are  twelve  sections  de* 
voted  to  the  special  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  all 
of  which  will  hold  two  sessions  each  day  to  discuss  the 
scientific  and  practical  subjects  brought  before  them.  In 
the  section  on  Neurology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
h3rpn*tiBm  will  be  the  spedal  subject  for  a  symposium,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  neurologists  in  the  coun- 
try are  expected  to  take  part. 

It  is  expected  that  fh)m  1,500  to  2,000  physicians  will  be 
in  attendance.  Entertainments  will  be  provided  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  most  representative  of  Balti- 
more's medical  men. 

The  influence  of  this  great  national  Association  is  con- 
stantly extending.  Jts  membership  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  covers  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union.  At  the  meeting  in  May  a  proposition  will  be 
voted  upon  to  admit  to  equality  of  membership  represent- 
atives of  the  medical  profession  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Labrador  and  Newfoxmdland.  As  this  proposi- 
tion will  doubtless  carry,  the  present  year  will  witness  the 
union  of  the  entire  medical  profession  of  North  America 
speaking  the  English  language.  The  Pan-American  Med- 
ical Congress  held  in  Washington  in  18i^  which  was  called 
at  the  instance  of  this  Association,  has  already  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  union  of  the  profession  of  the  entire 
western  hemisphere. 

During  the  three  days  just  preceding  the  Association 
meeting,  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  whose 
membership  consists  exclusively  of  alumni  of  **  respectable 
institutions  of  learning,"  will  hold  sessions  in  Baltimore. 
The  chief  objects  of  this  organization  are,  to  bring  those 
physicians  who  are  alunmi  of  classical,  scientific  and  med- 
ical schools  into  closer  relations  with  one  another,  and  to 
encourage  young  men  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study 
in  classical  and  scientific  institutions  before  beginning  the 
study  of  medicine  ;  the  membership  is  over  700. 

AMERICAN  BAH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will  hold  its  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  August  28,  29  and  80, 
1805.  The  programmes  will  not  be  printed  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  announce  the  readers  of  papers, 
niere  is  always  an  address  by  the  president,  containing  a 
sommaiyof  legislation  in  the  various  states  during  the 
past  year,  and  an  annual  address,  and  two  or  more  addi- 
tional papers,  besides  reports  of  committees  and  debate 
thereon.  In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  section  of  Legal  Edu- 
cation, and  also  of  the  section  of  Patent  Law.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are  :  president,  James  C.  Carter,  of  New 
York  ;  secretary,  John  Hinkley,  of  Baltimore  ;  treasurer, 
Francis  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  the 
oommissionerB  on  uniform  State  laws  (particularly  in  re- 
gard to  marriage  and  divorce,  forms  of  acknowledgments 
of  deeds,  and  bills  and  notes)  are  expected  to  meet  at  De- 
troit just  before  the  Association  meeting. 

AMERICAN   UBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  librarians  of  the  country  will  meet  at  Denver  in  July 
or  August  of  the  present  year.  It  was  the  original  inten- 
tk>ii  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  the  week  of  August  12, 
hat  an  urgent  request  was  made  that  the  date  be  changed 
to  July,  in  which  case  the  meeting  would  follow  the  great 


gathering  of  teachers.  This  matter  will  be  decided  later 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  Association  is  now 
officered  by  the  following  librarians :  president,  H.  M. 
Utley,  Detroit  Public  Library  ;  vice-presidents,  J.  C,  Dana, 
Denver  Public  Library ;  Mary  S.  Cutler,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School ;  Ellen  M.  Coe,  New  York  Free  Cir- 
culating Library ;  secretary,  Frank  P.  Hill,  Newark  Pub- 
lic Library;  recorder,  Henry  J.  Carr,  Scranton  Public 
Library ;  treasurer,  George  Watson  Cole,  Jersey  City  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  membership  numbers  about  600  and  in- 
cludes the  most  progressive  librarians  in  the  coimtry,  those 
who  fully  recognize  the  educational  importance  of  the 
modem  library  movement. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  ELOCUTIONISTS. 

The  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  meets  for  the 
week  beginning  June  24, 18»S,  in  Boston.  This  association, 
now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  is  the  first  and  only 
national  organization  of  professional  readers,  lecturers  and, 
teachers  in  the  world.  Its  object  is  to  advance  the  study 
of  expression  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science  by  raising  the 
standard  of  execution  and  by  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  speech  and  action.  During  the  short  i)eriod  of 
its  activity  over  seventy  papers  have  been  read  at  its  an- 
nual meetings,  representing  the  best  thought  of  the  pro- 
fession, while  the  greater  number  of  successful  readers  in 
the  East  have  been  heard  at  its  evening  entertainments. 
The  active  membership  includes  representative  readers, 
speakers,  actors  and  teachers  of  all  branches  of  elocution- 
ary work,  from  the  elementary  exerdses  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  most  advanced  oratorio  and  dramatic  instruction 
in  colleges  and  special  schools.  Beside  the  regular  mem- 
bership, all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  organizar 
tion  may  attend  its  meetings  and  take  part  in  its  discus- 
sions by  becoming  associate  members. 

Among  the  subjects  announced  for  papers  and  discussions 
at  the  coming  meeting  are  :  **  Methods  of  Teaching  Psy- 
chology in  Expression,''  various  phases  of  the  "  Technique 
of  Voice  and  Action,"  ** Elocution  in  Colleges,"  "Stam- 
mering," and  the  adoption  of  a  more  accurate  nomencla- 
ture. Three  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  these  subjects,  while 
four  evening  sessions  are  given  up  to  readings  and  recitals 
by  eminent  representatives  of  the  artistic  side  of  elocution. 

The  Association  publishes  an  annual  report  embodying 
the  greater  number  of  the  papers  presented  and  much  of 
the  viva  voce  discussions  thereon.  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession, either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

Following  are  the  officers  for  the  present  year ;  presi- 
dent, F,  F.  Mackay,  Broadway  Theatre  Bufldhig,  New 
York  City  ;  vice-presidents,  George  B.  Phillips,  New  York 
City ;  F.  Townsend  Southwick,  New  York  CMty ;  secretary, 
Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  treasurer,  E.  L. 
Barbour,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  chairman  board  of 
directors,  William  B.  Chamberlain,  Chicago,  HI.;  chair- 
man Uterary  committee,  S.  H.  Clark,  University  of  Chi- 
^go,  Chicago,  HI.;  chairman  ways  and  means  committee, 
Robert  I.  Fulton,  Delaware,  C;  chairman  of  trustees, 
Hannibal  A.  Williams,  New  York  City. 

The  Association  is  making  a  special  effort  to  have  every 
city  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  more  inhabitants  provide 
a  separate  school  for  the  instruction  of  stammerers,  where 
they  will  not  merely  receive  the  proper  vocal  trahiing,  but 
be  constantly  under  the  supervision,  during  school  hours, 
of  teachers  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  such  deficiencies 
and  able  to  check  every  tendency  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
habit.  Such  schools  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
Germany. 
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RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORERS  AT  BOSTON. 

Three  years  ago,  before  the  meetmg  of  the  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  New  York  City,  it  was  predicted  in 
these  columns  that  old  New  Yorkers  would  be  surprised— 


DR.   F.   B.   CLARK, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

and  they  were.  The  attendance  from  ontside  the  dty  ex- 
ceeded 25,000.  But  the  organization  has  been  growing 
during  these  three  years ;  it  now  counts  more  than  2,000,- 
000  members,  and  the  officers  will  feel  disappointed  if  they 
do  not  muster  at  Boston  on  July  10  next  more  than  50,000 
delegates.  For  the  oi)ening  of  this  truly  mammoth  con- 
vention fifteen  or  twenty  of  Boston^s  largest  church  build- 
ings will  be  required.  Indeed,  the  whole  occasion  will  be 
rather  a  simultaneous  holding  of  many  conventions  in  one 
city  than  a  compact  gathering  of  all  the  delegates  in  any 
single  meeting-place.  At  one  stage  in  the  proceediUgs, 
however,  there  will  be  an  imposing  maHwing  of  the  forces  on 
the  historic  Boston  Common,  where  Qovemor  Greenhalge 
will  address  as  many  thousands  as  can  be  grouped  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice  on  the  duties  of  good  citizenship.  In 
this  rally  of  the  cohorts  of  present-day  Christianity,  xm- 
paralleled  as  a  spectacle  in  this  day  and  generation,  we  im- 
agine that  there  will  be  something  to  stir  the  blood  of  even 
conventional  Boston. 

The  Young  People^s  Union  of  the  Baptist  churches  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Baltimore  July  18.  Workers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  attendance  is  estimated  at  10,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  Y.   M.   C.  A. 

The  Yoimg  Men^s  Christian  Associations  of  North 
America  will  hold  their  thirty-first  convention  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  8-12.  The  commodious  new  building  of 
the  Springfield  Association  will  be  fully  utilized  for  con- 
vention imrpoees,  one  entire  fioor  being  given  up  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  result  of  educational  work  conducted  by 
associations  throughout  the  coimtry,  as  well  as  by  the 
various  training  schools  for  association  work,  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  is  located  at  Springfield. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  already  consented  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  are  :  President  J.  M.  Coulter,  D.D., 
of  Lake  Forest  University.  HI. ;  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Moore,  of  Boston  ;  Colonel 
John  J.  McCook,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Cochran,  of  St. 
Paul ;  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  secretary  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
Boston  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  New  York  ;  Prof.  Qraham 
Taylor,  Chicago ;   General  O.  O.  Howard,  and  Mr.  D.  L. 


Moody.  Other  representative  and  popular  speaken  iriA 
be  secured.  The  singing  will  be  led  by  Mr.  Qeoit^GL 
Stebbins,  of  Brooklyn. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINODOM. 

A  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  asBodatkn 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  held  at 
Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  August  5-9.  The  aims  of  this  Broth- 
erhood are  thus  expressed  by  one  of  its  founders,  the  Bev. 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of  New  York  City  : 

'*  We  desire  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  once  more  the 
great  object  of  Christian  preaching ;  the  inspiration  of 
Christian  hymnology ;  the  foundation  of  systematic 
theology ;  the  enduring  motive  of  evangelistic  and  mis- 
sionary work  ;  the  religious  inspiration  of  social  work  and 
the  social  outcome  of  religious  inspiration  ;  the  object  to 
which  a  Christian  man  surrenders  his  life,  and  in  that  snr- 
render  saves  it  to  eternal  life  ;  the  common  object  in  which 
aU  religious  bodies  find  their  unity ;  the  great  ssmthesiBm 
which  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit,  the  enlightenment  of 
the  intellect,  the  development  of  the  body,  the  reform  of 
political  life,  the  sanctification  of  industrial  life,  and  aU 
that  concerns  the  redemi^tion  of  humanity  shall  be  em- 
braced." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MIBSIONART  UNION. 

This  unique  organization  holds  its  annual  meeting  June 
ia-19,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  restricted  to  foreign  missionaries,  whether  in 
service  or  retired.  The  Union  has  no  connection  with  any 
mission  board  or  society,  but  draws  its  membership  from 
individual  missionaries  as  such.  The  attendance  usotJlj 
comprises  more  than  one  hundred  foreign  ndasionarieB, 
representing  aU  the  Protestant  denominations  of  tiie 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mission  fields  of  the  world.  It  is  expected  that  the  Be?. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  of  Beirut,  Syria  (Presbyterian),  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  of  India  (Reformed 
Dutch  Church),  will  take  part  in  this  year's  conference. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Graoey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  pr«- 
dent  of  the  Union  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden,  of  Clifton  Springy 
is  secretary. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North 
willmeet  atPittsbuigh,  Pa.,  May  16.    The  most  important 
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BQbject  to  be  considered  by  this  body  will  be  the  question 
of  Assembly  control  of  Presbyterian  theological  seminaries. 
President  Patton,  oi  Princeton,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
«  The  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ; ''  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  will  speak  on 
"  The  Influence  of  Presbyterianlsm  in  Other  Churches,'' 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  will  discuss  "'  The 
Ghrowth  and  Future  of  the  United  Church." 

Of  the  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
two— the  Presbyterian  Church  South  and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians— meet  in  General  Assemblies  on  the  same 
date  with  the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  May  16,  the  former  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  latter  at  Meridian,  Miss.  The  Qen^ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  to 
<x>nyene  at  Pittsburgh,  May  22. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America,  which  holds  the  Presbyterian  system,  will  meet 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Biich.,  June  5. 

THE  BAPTIST  ANNIVSRSARDES, 

representing  the  800,000  white  Baptists  of  the  North,  will 
be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  beginning  Monday,  Biay  27, 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  American  Baiitist  Home 


GEN.  THOMAS  J.   MORGAN. 

Mission  Society,  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Miss  MazyG. 
Bnrdette  corresponding  secretaiy . 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  headquarters 
at  Boston,  Rev.  Drs.  H.  C.  Mabie  and  S.  W.  Duncan  cor- 
responding secretaries,  to  which  society  is  committed  the 
work  of  foreign  missions,  will  hold  its  sessions  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  May  28  and  29.  The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  headquarters  in  New  York,  Rev. 
Drs.  T.  J.  Morgan  and  H.  L.  Morehouse  secretaries,  will 
meet  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  30  and  31.  The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Rowland  corresponding 
secretary,  will  hold  its  anniversary  on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, June  1  and  3.  The  annual  sermons  before  the  respect- 
ive societies  will  be  preached  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Sunday,  June  2.  ^ 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  representing  the 
1,200,000  white  Baptists  of  the  South,  will  hold  its  annual 
don  in  the  city  of  Washington,  beginning  on  Thursday, 
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May  9,  and  closing  on  Sunday,  May  12.  Rev.  Drs.  I.  T. 
Tichenor  and  D.  C.  Willingham  are  the  secretaries  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards. 

The  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  headquarters 
in  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse  acting  secretary, 
will  hold  its  annual  session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Wednesday,  May  8. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Baptist  Congress  is  to  be  held 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  12-U.  Among  the  impor- 
tant topics  to  be  considered  at  this  meeting  are  **  Mon- 
ism," **  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Semi-public  Corpora- 
tions and  Their  Employees,"  "  The  Physiological  Basis  of 
Morality  "  and  "  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Modem  Research."  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sanders, 
of  New  York  City,  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Congress.    Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  is  secretary. 

MEETINGS  OF  CONOREGATIONALISTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  June  4-6.  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard  will  preside.  The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Davis, 
D.D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  preach  the  annual  sermon. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Alexander,  of  Nebraska ;  Dr.  W.  L.  PhiQips,  of 
Connecticut ;  Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith,  and  Field  Secretaries 
HhAiiiTi,  Paddefoot  and  Wiard.  The  woman's  meeting 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Caswell.  Secre- 
taries  Clark,  Eincaid  and  Choate  will  present  papers  which 
will  be  the  bases  of  discussion. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congr^^tional  Churcnes  of 
the  United  States  will  meet  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October 
9.  This  Council  was  organized  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1871, 
but  a  Ck)uncil  had  been  held  at  Boston  in  1865,  of  which 
the  organization  at  Oberlin  was  the  natural  sequel.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  consult  upon  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  the  churches,  their  duties  in  the  work 
of  evangelization,  the  united  development  of  their  re- 
sources, and  their  relations  to  all  other  Christian  bodies. 
The  right  of  each  church  to  self-government  and  adminis- 
tration is  firmly  maintained,  and  this  National  Coimcil  can 
never  exercise  legislative  or  judicial  authority  nor  consent 
to  act  as  council  of  reference.  Each  state  body  is  entitled  to 
one  delegate,  and  to  an  additional  delegate  for  each  ten 
thousand  church  members  or  a  major  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Council  represents  to-day  5, 300  churches  and  580,- 
000  members.  The  possible  size  of  the  body  would  therefore 
be  between  five  and  six  hundred.    At  least  four  hundred 
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delegates  may  be  expected,  '^m}mt  Council  met  in  Min- 
neapoliSf  and  the  Moderator,  tbj^feli^.  Dr.  Alonzo  H.  Quint, 
holds  office  xmtil  his  successor  H;'A<n;ed.  The  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Hazen,  of  Massachusetts,  is  tiie  secretary.  Among  the 
subjects  likely  to  be  considered  may  be  named  :  **  Our  Re- 
lations with  Other  Denominations,''  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Ward,  of  the  In- 
dependent^ is  chairman;  "Doctrinal  Preaching,*'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Brand ;  '*  The  Education  of  Our  Minis- 
ters," in  papers  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins  and  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Wellman  ;  "  City  Evangelization,"  an  impor- 
tant report  by  Rev.  Judson  Titsworth,  of  Milwaukee.  A 
paper  is  expected  by  the  Rev.  B.  Pay  Mills  on  "  The 
Evangelistic  Church,"  and  an  address  from  Mr.  D wight  L. 
Moody.  Dr.  Prancis  E.  Clark  will  speak  on  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement.  The  final  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant discussion  of  the  session  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
"  Capital  and  Labor,"  on  which  a  report  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

Immediately  following  the  Triennial  Council  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  of  the 
American  Congregational  churches  in  foreign  lands  is  con- 
ducted, will  meet  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  rDr.  Storrs) .  The  annual  sermon  will  be  iireached 
October  15  by  Dr.  G  A.  Gordon,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Storrs 
has  for  some  years  been  president  of  the  Board. 

The  following  week,  October 22-24,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  occur  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  which  carries  on  the  work  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  coimtry  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  South  and  the  Indians.  The  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College. 

THE   UNCTARIAN   BODIES. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  celebrates  the  sev- 
entieth anniversary  of  its  organization  at  its  «.tititii^1  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  May  28. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  21-24.  The  programmes  of 
these  meetings  have  not  yet  been  arranged. 

UNIVERSALIST  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  next  biennial  session  of  the  Universalist  General 
Convention  will  be  held  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  October  23. 
This  body  is  the  ecclesiastical  and  legislative  council  of  the 
Upiversalist  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  is  made  up  of  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  from  the 
various  state  conventions,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  president,  and  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  of 
New  Hampshire,  secretary. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Triennial  Gteneral  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  will  meet  at  Minneapolis  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  This  is  the  great  gathering  of  the 
year  for  Episcopalians,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  national 
convention. 

SOCIETIES    AND    FRATERNAL    ORDERS. 

GRAND   ARMY  OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 

The  twenty-ninth  national  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  11-13.  This  will 
be  the  first  encampment  to  be  held  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Lawler,  of  Rockford,  HI., 
is  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  C.  C,  Jones,  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. It  is  estimated  that  the  coming  encampment  will 
bring  300,000  people  to  Louisville.     About  1,200  delegates 


with  voting  rights  will  be  present.  The  dtdzens  of  Loi»- 
ville  are  raising  $100,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  eo- 
campment.  The  dtiee  of  Jeifersonville  and  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  just  across  the  Ohio  River  from  Louisville,  will  ail 
in  caring  for  the  crowds. 

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

The  veterans  of  the  Confederate  army  of  tiie  war  be- 
tween the  States  maintain  an  organization  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In  the  society  known  as  the  Tnited 
Confederate  Veterans  the  General  Commanding,  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  U.  S.  Senator  J.  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  llie 
Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff  is  Gen.  George  Moor- 
man, of  New  Orleans.  There  are  now  in  the  order  580 
camps,  corresponding  to  posts  in  the  G.  A.  R.  A  great  re- 
union will  be  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  May  22-24,  industve. 
Among  the  important  topics  for  discussion  at  that  gather- 
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ing  will  be  the  best  methods  of  securing  impartial  history 
and  the  enlisting  of  each  State  in  the  compilation  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  history  of  her  citizen  soldiery ;  the  care 
of  disabled,  destitute  or  aged  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  orphans  ;  the  care  of  the  graves  of  both  known  and 
unknown  dead  buried  at  Gettysburg,  Fort  Warren,  and 
Camps  Morton,  Chase  and  Douglas,  and  at  other  poxntB ; 
the  annual  decoration  of  graves,  and  other  like  objects 
dear  to  the  Southern  veteran. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS  U.    8.    A. 

The  fourteenth  annual  encampment  of  the  Commandery- 
in-Chief,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  held  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  September  16-19.  William  E.  Bundy,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  Commander-in-Chief,  and  H.  V.  Speelnum, 
Adjutant-General. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR. 

The  twenty-sixth  triennial  conclave  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Boston,  August 
27.  The  Most  Eminent  Grand  Master  is  Hon.  Hugh  Ho- 
Curdy,  of  Michigan. 

THE  "odd  fellows." 

The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  will  meet  this  year  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
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among  the  vic&-in*e6idents  are  such  journalistic  veterans 
as  Murat  HaJstead,  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill  and  Hon.  John 
A.  Hennessy.  Women  press  writers  are  represented  by 
Mrs.  Lonlie  M.  Gtordon,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Harry  D.  Vought, 
of  the  Boffalo  Courier,  acts  as  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

SCOTCH-IRISH  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

The  seventh  annual  congress  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and 
their  descendants  in  America  will  be  held  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  June  next,  from  the  20th  to  the  23d,  inclusive.  All 
members  of  the  race,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  are  in- 
vited to  be  x>re6ent.  but  the  exercises  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Bonner,  of  New  York,  is  president  of  the  Society,  and 
will  occupy  the  chair.  The  congress  will  be  entertained 
by  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  by  the  citizens 
of  Lexington.  The  population  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  is 
almost  exclusively  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  and  Lexington  is 
about  its  centre.  The  University  is  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctively Scotch-Irish  than  any  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  From  its  foundation,  nearly  150 
years  ago,  to  the  present  time,  its  faculty  and  students 
have  been  largely  of  the  Ulster  blood.  Lexington  is  rich 
in  historic  associations,  not  only  of  the  Scotch-Irifih  race, 
but  of  all  that  has  made  Virginia  famous.  It  is  expected 
that  the  welcome  address  of  the  occasion  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  after  the  example  followed 
by  all  the  other  states  in  which  the  Society  has  met'.  Vir- 
g^inia  will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  selection  of  the 
speakers,  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  different  states  being 
to  bring  out  the  history  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker  will  be  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  occasion.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York,  will  be  invited 
to  deliver  the  sermon  at  the  old-time  Covenanter  service. 


September  16.  The  Grand  Sire  is  John  W.  Stebbins,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Delegates  will  represent  the  800,000 
members  of  the  American  branch  of  the  order. 

THE  UNITED  WORKMEN. 

The  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  is  to  assemble  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June. 

THE  "  GOOD  TEMPLARS." 

The  next  biennial  session  of  the  International  Supreme 
Lodge  I.  O.  G.  T.— an  order  which  now  numbers  about 
600,000  members— will  begin  June  26  in  the  dty  of  Boston. 
Representatives  will  attend  fh)m  nearly  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  juvenile  branch,  which  is  also 
international,  is  to  meet  in  Boston  June  24.  Dr.  D.  H. 
Mann,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  at  present  the  head  of  the 
order. 

SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE 

The  fifty-first  annual  session  of  the  National  Division 
Sons  of  Temperance  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  July  10. 
The  most  important  business  will  be  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution. 

INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  PRESS  CLUBS. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  International  League 
of  Press  Clubs  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  11-14 
There  are  now  thirty-one  clubs  in  the  League,  and  the 
probability  is  that  this  number  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased before  the  date  of  the  convention.  All  the  ofQcers 
of  the  League  are  well-known  newspaper  men.  Mr.  Clark 
Howell,   of  the   Atlanta   Constitution^  is  president,  and 
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which  is  always  held  under  the  auspioes  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. Vice-President  Stevenson,  Gov.  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  and  many  other  leading  public  men  of  the  day  are 
members  of  the  Society,  and  are  expected  to  be  jiresent. 
Perhaps  no  other  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  country 
has  so  large  a  list  of  noted  people  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. The  objects  of  the  Society,  i)s  briefly  stated  in  its 
constitution,  are : 

The  preservation  of  Scotch-Irish  history  and  assodationR, 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  Scotch- 
Irish  people,  the  keeping  alive  of  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  the  race,  the  promotion  of  intelligent  x>atriotism, 
and  the  development  of  social  intercourse  and  fraternal 
feeling. 

A  volume  is  issued  annually  by  the  Society.  Six  of  the 
publications  have  already  been  printed.  The  series  is  en- 
titled '*  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America. '^  It  is  the  only  dis- 
tinctive history  of  the  race  and  is  the  standard  authority 
on  which  current  historical  writers  are  drawing  for  all  that 
pertains  to  the  Scotch-Irish  people.  The  secretary  is  A. 
C.  Floyd,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

MUNICIPAL    REFORM    CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  third  national  conference  for  good  city  govern- 
ment will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  May  29,  30  and  31.  Papers  on  the  munic- 
ipal condition  of  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  read  by  delegates,  and  among  those  who  have 
been  invited  to  address  the  meetings  are  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Carl  Schurz,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  and  James  C. 
Carter.  All  associations  of  men  or  women  having  for  an 
object  the  improvement  of  municipal  government  or  the 
promotion  of  good  citizenship  are  urged  to  send  delegates 
to  the  conference,  and  individuals  interested  in  these  ob- 
jects are  invited  to  attend. 


AMERICAN    SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SYSTEM. 

The  plans  for  the  coming  season  of  the  department  cl 
instruction  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chautauqua  Sys- 
tem of  Popular  Education  have  been  made  known  through 
various  agencies  to  the  hosts  of  students  who  compose  the 
constituency  of  that  great  institution.  Even  larger  atten- 
tion than  usual  is  to  be  given  to  American  topics.  The 
schedule  indades  courses  of  lectures  on  **  American  His- 
tory/' by  John  Fiske  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  *^  Com- 
parison of  the  American  and  English  Constitutiona,*'  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse ;  a  oourseon  ** Municipal 
Problems  in  the  United  States,"  by  Prof.  K  B.  L.  Qonld,  of 
Johns  Hopkins ;  three  lectures  on  **  Practical  American 
Politics,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell ;  four  lectures  on 
"  The  Food  of  the  American  People, "  by  P.  O.  Atwater,  of 
Wesleyan  University.  There  will  also  be  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can literature,  scenery,  social  life,  and  the  like.  The  De- 
partment of  English  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
be  made  especially  strong.  There  will  be  eleven  coux^es 
offered  in  this  department  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale, 
Prof,  C.  T.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan,  Prof.  L.  A.  Sher- 
man, of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  E.  H.  Lewis,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Two  distinguished  foreign  vis- 
itor^ Principal  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford, England,  and'Prof.  Alexander  B.  Bruce,  of  the  Free 
College,  Glasgow,  will  give  lectures  during  the  season. 

The  whole  educational  system  made  up  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Summer  Schools  has  been  reorganized,  and  the  differ- 
ent departments  have  been  related  to  each  other  more  in- 
timately, as  the  first  step  in  a  ijropoeed  plan  of  a  curric- 
ulum of  studies.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  six  weeks*  ses- 
sion at  Chautauqua  the  working  model  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  organizing  instruction  so  that 
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the  different  departments  will  not  be  carried  on  in  isola- 
tion, bat  will  supplement  each  other  in  a  helpful,  stimulat- 
ing foshion. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SI^MMER  MEETING. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  UniverBity 
Teaching  again  announces  summer  courses  of  lectures  to  be 
given  in  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Penn^lvania. 
The  **  Bummer  Meeting  '*  will  open  on  June  29,  with  an 
inaugural  lecture  on  "Democracy,"  by  Prof.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  of  Princeton  College.  The  meeting  will  continue 
four  weeks.  Courses  are  offered  in  six  departments  with 
from  three  to  six  hours  daily  in  each.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Literature  and  Histoiy  there  will  be  lectures  by 
8ara  Y.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Dana  C.  Munro,  Prof.  Richard  D. 
Houlton,  Prof.  Bemadotte  Perrin,  of  Yale ;  Prof.  Martin 
L.  D'Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  John  H. 
Wright,  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  William  A.  Lamberton  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Qudeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  courses  of  this  department  as  a  whole  will  give  a  com- 
inrehensive  survey  of  the  civilization,  religion,  literature 
and  art  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  department  of  Civics  and  PoUtics  in  the  Summer 
Meeting  of  1895  will  also  be  of  unique  value  and  interest. 
The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  aid  citizens 
in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  free  government.  Prof. 
H.  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr.  K  B.  L. 
Gould,  professor-elect  in  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Bev.  William  Bayard  Hale,  of 
Connecticut ;  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard ; 
Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  Universiiy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell ;  Prof.  Jesse  Macy, 
of  Iowa  College ;  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale ;  Prof. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  ;  Dr.  Albert  A.  Bird,  of 
the  American  Sodety,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  will  deliver  courses  averaging  five 
lectures  each. 


PROF.   WILUAM  Q.   SUMNER,  OF  YALE. 
PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ETHICS. 

The  managers  of  the  very  successful  School  of  Applied 
Ethics,  which  has  held  three  sessions  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
have  decided  to  continue  the  School  the  present  summer. 
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The  eefision  will  open  July  8  and  continae  five  weeks. 
There  are  to  be  four  departments— Economics,  Ethics, 
Education  and  History  of  Religion,  and  in  all  about  eighty 
lectures  will  be  given.  In  the  department  of  Economics, 
directed  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  among  those  expected  to 
lecture  are  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  of  Amherst ;  Prof.  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  and  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
of  Washington.  In  the  department  of  Ethics,  as  hereto- 
fore, Prof.  Felix  Adler  will  deliver  most  of  the  lectures. 
The  courses  in  the  department  of  Education  will  be  given 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session,  beginning  July  29.  Dr. 
J.  Q.  Fitch,  Royal  Inspector  of  Schools  of  England  ;  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ;  Dr. 
James  Mac  A  lister,  president  Drexel  Institute  ;  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard ;  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor  of 
the  New  England  Magazine ;  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr.  Ray  Green  Huling,  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Hart- 
well,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Boston,  and  Presi- 
dent James  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College,  are  expected  to 
lecture  in  this  department. 

The  department  of  History  of  Religions,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  will  make  a  special  study  of 
some  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  day.  Among  those 
who  are  to  lecture  in  this  dei>artment  are  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Nash,  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School ; 
Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  ;  Prof.  L.  J.  Huflf,  of  the 
University  of  Vermont ;  Prof.  Adolph  Cohn,  of  Columbia 
College  ;  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Marsh,  of  Harvard  ;  Prof.  Rob- 
ert M.  Lovett,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  other 
well-known  historical  scholars. 

A  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OP  SOCIAL.  8CIENCB. 

A  School  of  Social  Economics  and  Methods  of  Social  and 
Religious  Work  has  just  concluded  its  first  session  at  Clii- 
cago  Commons,  the  "  social  settlement ''  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  a  sunmier  session  will  be  held  at  the 
same  place,  August  22-29.  Prof.  Ghraham  Taylor,  whose 
chair  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  that  of  Christian 
Sociology,  and  who  also  serves  as  warden  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons, will  preside  as  iMrindpal  of  the  school.  The  pro- 
gramme, which  is  not  yet  complete,  includes  courses  of 
lectures  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  HuU  House,  on  the  social 
settlement  movement ;  by  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  of 
Iowa  College,  on  "  Sodal  Religion,''  and  by  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  on  **  Outlines  of  Biblical  Sociology."  Special  ad- 
vantages will  be  afforded,  in  addition  to  the  lecture 
courses,  for  the  inspection  of  the  philanthropic,  reforma- 
tory, social  and  religious  work  and  institutions  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County.  The  building  oocui>ied  by  Chicago  Com- 
mons is  located  at  140  North  Union  street,  near  Mil- 
waukee avenue. 

OBERUN  SUmCSR  SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  last  November,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer a  School  of  Christian  Sociology,  to  study  the  subject 
mainly  from  the  practical  side,  and  as  the  art  of  social  con- 
trol, rather  than  as  a  completed  science.  Such  a  school 
will  be  held  June  20-29.  The  scheme  of  work  embraces  a 
series  of  addresses,  followed  in  each  case  by  full  discussion. 
The  general  subject  will  be  the  ^'  Causes  and  Proposed 
Remedies  for  Poverty."  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  of  capital,  as  well  as  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers,  will  have  a  place  on  the  programme.  Already 
the  following  have  definitely  promised  to  be  present  and 
to  make  addresses :  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of 
Columbus,  who  will  preside  over  the  sessions ;  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Morgan,  of  Chicago,  the  well-known  socialist  and  labor 


leader  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Gknnpers,  of  New  York,  ex-preodextt 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  James  R.  Sove- 
reign, of  Philadelphia,  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St 
Louis,  manufacurer,  who  has  made  a  success  of  profit- 
sharing  ;  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Amherst  College ;  Mr. 
Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  of  Chicago,  sociological  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  ;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brand,  of  Oberlin. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on  June 
20,  and  close  on  the  morning  of  June  29.  There  will  be 
three  conferences  daily,  at  9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  7  p.m.  The 
fee  for  membership,  admitting  to  all  of  the  twenty-five 
conferences,  will  be  $5.  There  are  many  homes  in  the 
village  where  roomsand  board  can  be  secured  at  low  rates. 
Those  who  would  like  to  have  accommodations  engaged 
for  them  in  advance,  or  who  desire  fuller  mformation,  may 
address  President  W.  G.  Ballantine,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AT  CLEVELAND. 

A  School  of  Theology  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  under 
the  auspices  of  Western  Reserve  University,  July  8-17, 
1895.  The  lecturers  already  engaged  are  :  Principal  A 
M.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford  ;  Rev.  Dr.  A 
H.  Strong,  president  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary ; 
Prof.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York  ;  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  D.D., 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  oi  the 
Outlook,  and  others.  These  gentlemen  will  deliver  courses 
usually  of  six  lectures,  although  Principal  Fairbaim's  will 
consist  of  at  least  eight.  Dr.  Strong  will  lecture,  first, 
upon  the  **  Authority  of  Scripture ;"  second,  **  Immanenoe 
and  Transcendence;"  third,  ** Christ  in  Creation;" 
fourth,  *' Ethical  Monism,  Its  Philosophical  Aspects;" 
fifth,  '*  Ethical  Monism,  Its  Theological  Aspects."  Prof. 
McGiffert  will  lecture  upon  "  The  Apostolic  Age."  Dr. 
Bacon  will  lecture  upon  "  The  Biblical  Literature^"  speak- 
ing first  upon  *'  The  Origin  of  Current  Ideas  as  to  the 
Bible  ;"  second,  "  The  Literary  History  of  Israel  Before 
the  Exile  ;"  third,  "  The  Literaoy  History  of  Isniel  After 
the  Exile  ;"  fourth,  **  The  Beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;"  fifth,  "  The  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles  ; "  sixth,  *'  The  J(^iannine  Literature."  Dr.  Gordon 
will  give  three  lectures  on  "  The  Christ  of  To-day,"  speak- 
ing first  upon  "  Christ  in  the  Faith  of  To-day  ;"  second, 
*'  The  Significance  of  a  Supreme  Christology ;"  third, 
"  Christ  and  the  Pulpit  of  To-day. ' »  Four  lectures  will  be 
given  each  day,  two  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  aftemoan 
and  one  in  the  evening.  A  pamphlet  fully  describing  the 
courses  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

The  fee  for  the  whole  course  will  be  $10,  payable  in 
advance.  Board  and  room  can  be  secured  at  the  rate 
of  from  $5  to  $10  a  week.  All  further  information  will 
be  gladly  given  by  President  Thwing. 

This  is  the  first  school  of  the  kind  to  be  projected  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  success  of  similar  experiments  in  Eng> 
land  has  led  to  a  trial  here. 

THE  NORTHFIELD  CONFERENCES. 

The  coming  summer  will  witness  another  series  of  worid- 
famous  conferences  and  schools  for  Bible  study  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  in  Northfield,  Mass. 

The  World's  Students'  Conference  will  be  held  th^e, 
June  28-July  7.  There  will  doubtless  be  an  att^idance  of 
at  least  five  hundred  students,  representing  all  the  larger 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and 
many  delegates  from  European  universities  will  be  present 
Among  the  notable  speakers  already  engaged  are  :  D.  L. 
Moody,  Rev,  Theodore  Cuyler,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Preri- 
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dent  Patton,  of  Piinoetoii  (College  ;  Bt.  Rev.  Arthur  C.  A. 
Hall,  Robert  E.  Speer,  John  R.  Mott  and  Rev.  Floyd 
Tompkins,  Jr.  The  Bible  study  department  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  able  leadership  of  Prof.  James  Mo- 
Conanghy,  Prof.  W.  W.  White  and  William  H.  Sallmon. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  gathering  will  be  the  presence 
of  a  visiting  delegation  of  students  from  Britiah  universi- 
ties. The  Toung  Women^s  College  Conference  will  be  in 
session  July  20-30. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Conference  of  Christian  Work- 
ers will  begin  at  Northfield,  August  3,  and  continue  a  fort- 
ni^t  • 

The  speakers  already  definitely  announced  are  :  Rev.  H. 
W.  Webb-Peploe,  of  London  ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  Many  other  workers  will  be 
pfeeent  to  take  an  active  part. 

Between  the  conferences  in  July,  Prof.  W.  W.  White, 
of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  will  give  Bible  readings  or 
lectures  almost  daily  and  during  the  remaining  days  of 
August)  after  the  formal  dose  of  the  General  Conference, 
Bev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe  will  conduct  similar  meetings, 
together  with  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey. 

T.  H.  C.  A.  MSN  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

Very  similar  to  the  Northfield  conferences  are  the  gath- 
erings each  summer  on  the  banks  of  Lake  C^eneva,  in 
Southern  Wisconsin.  Here  is  held  what  is  known  as  the 
Western  Secretarial  Institute  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  The 
coming  session  of  this  Institute  will  be  the  twelfth.  The 
College  Students*  Conference,  June  21-July  1,  is  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  great  annual  meeting  at  Northfield  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  several  of  this  yearns 
Northfield  speakers  will  also  participate  in  the  earlier 
meetings  at  Lake  Geneva. 

The  Summer  School  for  General  Secretaries  and  Physical 
Directors,  July  17-August  17,  provides  short  courses  of  in- 
struction in  subjects  germane  to  the  work  of  these  respect- 
ive Association  officers.  The  aim  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  dassee— those  already  in  the  work  who  wish  to  ii^ 
crease  their  efficiency,  and  those  who  expect  to  enter  the 
work. 

The  Institute  proper,  August  1-14,  partakes  lees  of  the 
nature  of  a  school  than  of  a  conference.  Daily  lectures 
are  offered,  however,  papers  read  and  discussions  held  on 
-various  Association  themea 

YOUNG  women's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  International  Convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
held  in  April. 

There  will  be  three  summer  conferences,  at  Rogerville, 
Ttenn.,  June  7-17 ;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  3-16 ;  North- 
field,  Mass.,  July  20-30.  Miss  E.  E.  Price,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Intematioiial  Committee,  will  preside  at  these 
summer  conferences,  the  speakers  for  which  are  not  yet 
announced.  Immediately  following  these  conferences 
there  will  be  a  month's  session  of  the  training  school  for 
secretaries  who  are  to  enter  the  Association  field,  either  in 
local  or  State  work.  This  session  of  the  training  school 
win  be  held  in  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
Boyd.  The  Lake  Geneva  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Western  Secretarial  Institute. 

AN  IOWA  '*  SCHOOL  OF  THE  KINGDOM." 

The  department  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Iowa  College 
aimouDoes  a  second  summer  conference  to  consider  the 
question.  Can  we  have  a  political  revival  of  Christianity  f 
This  "  School  of  the  Kingdom ''  will  be  in  session  from 
June  26  to  July  8,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  President  George 
A.  Ghitea,  ot  Iowa  College,  will  give  a  course  of  lectures 
on  *'  The  Christian  Kingdom.'*  President  Slocum,  ci  Colo- 


rado College,  will  speak  uiKm  related  themes.  Rev.  Dr.  J . 
H.  Ecob,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  give  a  series  of  addresses 
upon  the  needed  reformation  and  unification  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  will  lecture  upon  the  rdation  of  the 
Church  to  the  problem  of  the  city  and  to  civic  regenera- 
tion. Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College,  will  de- 
velop in  a  course  of  lectures  the  themes  discussed  in  his 
recent  book,  ''  The  Christian  State. '*  Prof.  Jesse  Macy, 
of  Iowa  College,  will  treat  of  "  Christian  PoUtics."  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons,  of  Indiana  University,  will  lecture  on 
municipal  reform.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  will  give  a  series  of 
addresses  on  **  The  Evangelism  of  the  Kingdom.'*  Mr.  S. 
H.  Hadley,  of  New  York  City,  will  speak  of  rescue  work 
in  cities.  There  will  be  many  other  brief  addresses  and 
platform  meetings. 

TBAININO  8CHOOLJB  FOR  TEACHERS. 

All  the  leading  summer  schools  and  assemblies  now 
make  provision  for  the  needs  of  school  teachers,  but  a  few 
long-established  and  well-attended  institutions  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  pedagogical  science  and  methods.  This  is 
true  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cot- 
tage City,  Mass.,  which  will  open  its  eighteenth  annual 
session  July  8.  Among  the  lecturers  the  present  season 
will  be  President  Payne,  of  Nashville ;  Prof.  Royoe,  of 
Harvard  ;  Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  ;  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  ex-presidept  of  Welledey  College ;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kel- 
logg, of  Boston.  Prof.  William  A.  Mowry,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  is  president  of  the  Institute.  The  location  of  the 
school  is  attractive  to  such  as  enjoy  the  sea  air. 

A  similar  school  has  been  maintained  for  some  ten  years 
at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  under  the  successful  management  of 
Prof.  Sherman  Williams.  It  is  known  as  the  **  National 
Summer  SchooL"  While  this  school  deals  incidentally 
with  subject  matter,  it  is  really  a  school  for  professional 
study,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  those  summer 
schools  that  deal  only  with  subject  matter  that  a  normal 
school  does  to  an  academy.  The  instructors  in  this  school 
are  men  and  women  of  national  reputation.  The  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  all  classes 
of  schools,  from  the  wayside  district  school  to  the  college. 
Normal  school  instructors' and  principals  and  superin- 
tendents are  largely  represented.  Conferences  or  **  round 
tables  "  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  are 
held  each  day.  Special  attention  will  be  given  the  coining 
session  to  kindergarten  work  and  to  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  first  year  primary.  The  instruction  covers 
the  whole  range  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
Psychology,  Pedagogy  and  School  Management  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  and  the  other  departments 
will  be  under  the  management  of  instructors  of  like  emi- 
nence. The  school  will  open  Tuesday,  July  16,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  three  weeks. 

StUl  another  of  these  teachers'  schools  which  can  claim 
a  national  constituency  is  that  known  as  the  Cook  County 
Normal  Summer  School,  at  Chicago,  under  the  presidency 
of  Col.  W.  F.  Parker.  This  school  is  held  for  three  weeks, 
beginning  July  15.  The  faculty  is  composed  entirely  of 
the  regular  teachers  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
all  the  apparatus  of  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  attending  the  Summer  School. 

THE  CATHOLIC    SCJMMSR   SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  school  maintained  for  the  past  two  summers  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  oi  the  country,  near  Plattsbur^  N.  Y., 
on  Lake  Champlain,  has  won  the  generous  support  of  bish- 
ops, clergy  and  laity,  and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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CATHOUC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ASSEMBLY  BUILDING. 

important  institations  of  the  Chnrch  in  America.  The 
session  of  1895  will  open  July  6  and  close  August  19. 
Among  the  lecturers,  Qeorge  Parsons  Lathrop  will  deal 
with  "  The  Beginnings  of  English  Literature  ;"  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  will  discnss  **  The  Eyoln- 
tion  of  the  Novel,"  and  John  La  Farge,  of  New  York  City, 
will  give  four  lectures  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Art."  The 
most  eminent  prelates  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
will  deliver  sermons  and  addresses  during  the  session. 
The  school  appeals  to  all  Catholics,  and  especially  to  Cath- 
olics of  means  and  culture  who  wish  to  be  associated  with 
every  movement  that  tends  to  the  glory  of  the  Church,  the 
bettering  of  the  people,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  country. 
An  opix)rtunity  is  now  given  them  to  be  identified  with  a 
great  intellectual  and  social  movement,  and  thus  share  in 
the  result  which  must  come  from  it. 

THE  BAY  VIEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  at  Bay  View,  Michigan,  begins  on  July  9,  the 
regular  university  courses  contintiing  five  weeks,  lliere 
are  five  schools— the  College,  with  President  Coulter,  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  at  the  head  ;  the  School  of  Meth- 
ods, with  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  in  charge  ;  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  directed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hahn,  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
troit Conservatory  ;  the  Art  School,  under  Mr.  J.  H.  Van- 
derpoel,  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  the  Bible  School, 
with  Prof.  F.  E.  Sanders,  of  Yale,  as  principal.  Physical 
culture  and  elocution  receive  due  attention,  and  an  inter- 
collegiate oratorical  contest  will  take-place  on  *' College 
Day." 

The  Bay  View  Assembly,  which  opens  July  17,  will  have 
a  marked  English  color.  English  history,  literature,  social 
studies,  life  and  tours  will  be  studied  in  popular  courses  of 
lectures  with  Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  H. 
Morse  Stevens,  of  Cornell ;  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  of  Colum- 
bia; Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith,  of  Canada;  Col.  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  Miss  Mary  E.  Beedy,  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogan,  Mr.  Percy 
Alden,  of  England,  and  others.  Besides,  sociology,  art 
and  music  will  be  studied  under  lecturers  of  rank,  such  as 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  John  Commons, 
of  Indiana  University;  Gen.  Frauds  Walker,  Mr.  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  and  others.  The  superintendent  of  the 
wholt3  Bay  View  system,  which  includes  also  a  reading 
circle,  is  Mr.  John  M.  Hall,  of  Flint,  Mich. 

THE  COLORADO  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Colorado  Smnmer  School 
begins  July  15,  and  continues  four  weeks.    The  lecturers 


LAKE  SHORE  ON  CATHOUC  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS,    PLATTSBUROH. 

in  the  department  of  literature  will  be  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
of  Columbia  College  ;  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  T.  B.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale. 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  economics.  President  Slocum, 
of  Colorado  College,  will  lecture  on  iisychology.  The  de- 
partments of  Gemian,  French,  botany,  geology,  histoiy, 
pedagogy,  mathematics,  art,  music  and  kindergarten  work 
are  fully  manned.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  teach- 
ers who  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  E2ducational 
Association  at  Denver  will  remain  to  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  instruction  offered  in  the  Summer  School, 
which  is  located  at  Colorado  Springs. 

OTHER  BUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

More  than  one  hundred  summer  schools  wiU  be  in  active 
operation  in  the  United  States  during  the  coming  season. 
It  is  manifestly  imx)oesible  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  to 
attempt  to  give  the  announcements  of  all  of  them.  We 
have  selected  for  mention  a  few  of  those  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  obtained  more  than  local  lecogni- 
tion.  Other  important  summer  school  undertakings 
which  should  be  named  in  this  connection  are:  The  Long 
Island  Chautauqua,  at  Point  of  Woods;  the  schools  at  Oak 
Island  Beach,  L.  I.;  the  Summer  School  of  Primary  Son- 
day  School  Methods,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  15^ ; 
the  Atlanta  Chautauqua,  at  Ponce  de  Leon  brings,  June 
25-July  8  ;  the  Connecticut  Summer  School  for  Teachers, 
at  Norwich,  Jul^  8-26  ;  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  at  Amherst,  N.  S.,  July 
8-18,  and  Monona  Lake  Assembly,  at  Madison,  Wis.  There 
are,  besides,  a  great  number  of  "  Chautauquas,'*  large  and 
small,  scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 

summer  COXTRSES  at  THE  UNTVERSmRS. 

Nearly  all  the  great  universities  and  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  now  make  provision  for  summer  work.  At  Har- 
vard, Dr.  Sargent's  department  of  physical  training  has  at- 
tracted many  students  in  years  past.  At  Chicago,  the 
smnmer  quarter  is  equivalent  in  the  number  of  oonnes 
offered  and  the  character  of  the  instruction,  to  the 
autumn,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Cornell,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  most  of  the 
Western  State  xmiversities,  and  the  new  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  offer  a  variety  of  valuable  instruction  during 
the  summer  months. 


THE  ART  OF  JOHN   LA  FARGE. 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  artist 
brings  forth  from'  the  studio  and  uncovers  to 
public  view  the  best  results  of  his  twelve  months* 
labor.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  the 
regular  annual  displays  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  and  in  other  of  our  large  cities,  and 
the  occasional  exhibts  of  the  works  of  individual 
artists,  notably  that  of  E.  A.  Abbey's  decorations  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  These  tours  de  force  and 
masterpieces  of  decoration  recently  or  now  on  ex- 
hibition throughout  the  land  we  are  not  permitted  to 
call  American  art.  They  who  know  tell  us  that 
American  art,  as  something  distinct  and  national,  is 
not  yet  come ;  that  it  is  only  in  the  making.  But 
although  we  may  not  have  attained  to  this  distinction, 
we  have  American  artists ;  men  with  the  sense  of 
sight  to  see  the  beauties  in  nature  around  them,  and 
the  faculty  to  reveal  to  the  world  these  native  beau- 
ties ;  artists  whose  work  commands  a  place  along 
with  the  best  that  is  to-day  produced  in  England 
and  on  the  continent. 

AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

Such  a  one  is  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  to  whom  has 
fallen  the  signal  honor  of  being  the  first  foreigner 
ever  invited  by  the  French  Government  to  make  a 
•<  one-man  "  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  the  Salon 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  And  well  does  the  art  of 
John  La  Farge  deserves  this  tribute.  The  two  hun- 
dred paintings  and  one  stained-glass  window  com- 
prising the  La  Fapge  collection  just  opened  to  the 
French  public  are  the  master- work  of  a  master  artist 
of  whom  every  American  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
He  is  the  recognized  unofficial  dean  of  our  great 
artists;  the  Nestor  of  that  little  band  who,  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  lifted  art  in  this  country 
above  the  altitude  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  His 
career  represents  a  singleness  of  purpose  rare  in  artis- 
tic achievements,  and  which  set  forth  as  an  object 
lesson  may  strve  to  point  the  way  to  the  realization 
of  American  art,  distinct  and  unequivocal. 

When  George  Inness,  WOliam  M.  Hunt,  George 
Fuller,  and  John  La  Farge  entered  upon  their 
work  some  forty  years  ago,  art  in  this  country 
was  for  the  most  part,  as  already  suggested,  com- 
prehended in  the  Hudson  River  School,  a  school 
sincere  enough  in  purpose,  but  narrow  in  its  range  of 
expression.  The  limitations  of  this  older  school  were 
instinctively  felt  by  these  younger  men.  All  of  them 
of  cosmopolitan  tastes,  they  were  wise  enough  to  re- 
alize that  to  build  up  a  native  school  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily essential  to  build  upon  local  foundations.  As 
well  might  our  political  forefathers  have  insisted  on 
building  up  a  government  upon  the  tribal  institutions 
of  the  American  aborigines  instead  of  out  of  the  best 
ezperiences  civilization  up  to  their  time  had  furnished. 


Hunt  influenced  by  Couture  and  Courbet,  as  well  as  by 
the  Barbizon  school,  began  to  paint  with  more  fullness 
of  touch  than  the  Copleys  and  Allstons  had  done. 
Inness,  traveling  through  Italy  and  France,  changed 
his  style  completely  from  the  minute  to  the  broad. 
Fuller,  though  less  influenced  by  the  continental 
technique,  had  never  the  tight  methods  of  the  early 
American  school.    La  Farge  drew  upon  the  art  of  the 


MR.   JOHN   LA  FARGE. 

world  for  liberty  of  expression,  acquainting  himself 
with  the  methods  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modem 
schools,  and  accepting  from  each  alike  the  suggestions 
it  had  to  offer.  He  was  led  to  form  very  early  an 
especial  appreciation  of  what  at  the  time  we  were  able 
to  know  about  Japanese  art,  and  this  gave  direction 
to  his  studies,  and  later  influenced  his  painting. 

But  while  receiving  freely  modifying  influences 
from  whatsoever  source.  Mr.  La  Farge  lost  nothing 
of  his  essential  independence.  Mr.  George  Lathrop, 
writing  some  ten  years  ago  on  La  Farge,  said  of  him  : 
**  He  has  caught  the  mediaeval  mooils,  shared  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Japanese  ;  he  has  drawn  from  one  branch 
of  the  modem  French  school,  SLJid  yet  his  work  re- 
minds us  constantly  that  he  represents  a  national 
quality  new  in  art." 
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AS  DRAUGHTSMAN  ON  WOOD, 

The  results  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  broad  studies,  and 
especially  the  suggestions  he  had  received  from  the 
Japanese,  are  seen  in  his  first  notable  efforts,  his 
illustrations,  made  between  1859-1870  for  the  Riv- 
erside Magazine,  Tennyson's  **  Enoch  Arden"  and 
Browning's  **  Men  and  Women."  These  show  a  style 
and  vigor  not  found  in  the  work  of  Darley  and  Her- 
rick,  the  popular  artists  of  that  time.  The  usual 
wood  cut  of  thirty  years  ago  was  dry  and  hard  or 
broken  up  and  wiry,  but  La  Farge's  designs  com- 
pelled the  wood  engraver  to  give  us  an  ensemble  with 
tones  and  vigorous  masses,  framed  in  virile  outline. 
When  later  there  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  do 
stained-glass  designing  this  fine  massing  and  power 
of  line  served  him,  as  we  shall  see,  well. 

,  AS  A  CX)LORIST. 

The  while  he  was  filling 
his  commissions  for  draw- 
ings on  wood,  that  talent 
which  has  made  him  per- 
haps the  greates  colorist  of 
our  day  was  asserting 
itself.  All  about  him  he 
saw  charms  which  would 
not  show  forth  in  simple 
black  and  white,  and  al- 
most impatiently  he  set 
about  to  study  nature  di- 
rect. This  he  did  in  a  very 
realistic  manner,  very 
often  copying  objects 
which  he  did  not  think 
beautiful,  because,  as  he 
once  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  x)ainting  as  it  had  de- 
veloped from  its  earlier 
stages  had  passed  to  such 
an  extent,  notably  by  the 
help  of  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  schools,  into  a  ren- 
dering of  the  gradations 
of  light  and  air  through 
which  we  see  form,  that 
the  problem  now  was  to  be 
able  to  paint  anything  and 
invest  it  with  beauty  by 
mere  sincerity  of  observa- 
tion. His  first  attempt  to 
express  himself  in  a  deco- 
rative way  was  in  the  paint- 
ing of  a  ceiling.  The  ceil- 
ing was  a  small  one,  and  he 
treated  it  in  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  good  Jap- 
anese style  of  design  and 
color,  though  in  execution 
different  from  theirs  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of 
the  materials.  This  was  in 
I860,  too  early  for  such 
an  attempt  to  meet  with 


sympathy,  and  the  architects  gave  him  no  support. 
Soon  after,  however,  in  some  church  paintings  he 
had  opportunities  to  prove  his  fine  discriminating 
sense  for  color  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  he  was 
the  first  American  artist  possessing  an  individual 
style  to  execute  religious  paintings  for  the  walls  of 
our  churches.  His  early  compositions  did  not  always 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  clergy,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  originality  of  their  conception  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  judgment  of  to-day  would  probably  be 
that  they  were  not  wanting  in  that  reverence  for  the 
subject  which  is  essential  in  ecclesiastical  decorations. 
One  might  truly  say  that  he  had  almost  a  reli^ons 
feeling  for  color,  so  successful  has  he  been  in  his 
church  paintings  to  produce  quiet  and  comforting 
harmony  out  of  seemingly  the  harshest  of  cold  and 


"  THE  WOLF  CHARMER." 
(Prom  an  early  wood-oat  drawing  for  the  Rivenide  Magazine,  1887,  by  Mr.  John  La  Farge.) 


"THE   ASCENSION." 

CFrom  Ifr.  La  Farfire's  painting  wbicb  occnpies  the  chancel  end  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York.) 
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most  violent  of  warm  tones.  In  his  large  canvas  of 
**  The  Ascension,"  in  which  he  has  introduced  the 
disciples  in  variant  colored  robes,  is  seen  the  cnlmi- 
nation  of  his  ability  as  a  colorist. 

But  true  to  the  traditions  of  all  great  artists,  Mr. 
La  Farge  evinced  his  special  talent  as  a  colorist 
through  no  one  particular  selection  of  subject.    He 


A  JAPANESE   **N0"    DANCER. 
(Prom  a  water  color  by  Bir.  La  Farge.) 

went  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  minion  to  the 
heroic,  as  suited  his  mood.  A  water-lily,  a  pine- 
apple, the  rind  and  kernel  of  a  nut,  a  leaf  or  pine- 
cone,  became  for  him,  as  they  did  for  the  jeweler  of 
the  Renaissance,  a  pattern  on  which  to  build  a  gem 
of  color.  On  the  quiet  hills  of  New  England  he 
finds  a  sheep-pasturage  motive,  or  on  the  rocks  of 
Newport  a  marine  vista,  that  no  less  enchant  him 
than  the  symmetrical  peak  of  Fu  ji-Yama  or  the  palm- 
dotted  beach  of  Samoa.  It  is  noteworthy  as  em- 
phasizing Mr.  La  Farge's  initiative  that  he  was  the 
first  artist  to  begin  painting  landscapes  in  the  open 
air.  All  his  easel  pictures  are  produced  direct  from 
nature ;  and  he  has  invariably  indicated  to  the  public 
by  the  prices  he  puts  upon  these  pictures,  that  he  be- 
lieves the  spontaneous  interpretation  of  nature's  as- 
pects may  be  equally  as  valuable  as  the  overworked 
combination  of  the  studio. 

So' much  for  John  La  Farge  as  draughtsman  on  wood 
and  painter.  But  what  Mr.  La  Farge  regards  as  his 
real  work  in  life,  and  the  work  on  account  of  which 
the  French  Gk>vemment  has  been  pleased  to  recog- 
nise in  such  a  prominent  way  this  countryman  of 
ours,  is  as  an  artist  in  stained  glass.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  years  he  has  made  easel  pictures  only 


in  the  few  hours  out  of  the  week,  or  the  two  or  thre» 
days  out  of  the  month  he  could  spare  from  his  ab- 
sorbing labors  in  developing  the  art  of  designing  and 
manufacturing  stained  glass.  Taken  as  a  part  of  his 
whole  career,  his  early  essays  in  illustrating,  studies 
from  nature  and  religious  painting  were  but  prepar- 
atory to  his  later  achievements  in  glass.  The  vig- 
orous outlines  that  had  told  the  story  in  the  narrow 
coiifines  of  a  magazine  page,  by  a  natural  consequence 
were  transposed  to  the  lead  lines  of  his  windows, 
and  the  color  suggestions  in  his  black  and  white,  de- 
veloped in  his  paintings,  were  later  to  be  realized  in 
the  effulgent  hues  of  the  glass. 

AS  AN  INVENTOR  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

To  note  the  progress  of  the  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  arts  is  always  profitable,  but  when 
that  pioneer,  through  a  singleness  of  purpose  which 
makes  subservient  the  manifold  technicaltiee  of  tha 
art,  succeeds  in  impressing  his  individuality  upon  hia 
own  generation,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of 
his  success,  the  inscribing  of  his  reward  points  a 
moral,  and  the  record  of  his  achievements  becomes 
an  object  lesson.  Mr.  La  Farge  was  au  inventor  in 
stained  glass.  The  mechanical  method  of  xntxlncing 
stained  glass  windows  when  he  began  his  experiments 
was  not  far  removed  from  the  ancient  way.  Of  the 
state  of  the  art  at  that  time  he  himself  says : 

These  (English)  windows  are  either  archaic  imita- 
tions or  are  distinctly  the  reinesentation  of  a  drawing  on 
paper  transposed  to  glass,  and  I  mean  by  transposed,  car- 
ried over  and  not  properly  translated  as  they  shoold  be 
when  made  in  any  other  country.  To  meet  this  half  way 
the  original  cartoons  are  prepared  already  so  as  to  miss 
some  of  the  great  qualities  of  drawing  on  paper,  and  the 
weakness  is  at  both  ends.  Hence,  we  may  see  in  some  in- 
teresting window  by  a  superior  artist  a  surface  of  mere 
drawing,  with  hints  here  and  there  of  color,  which  is 
glass,  while  the  industry  and  richness  of  that  same  artist's 
work  is  kept  for  his  paintings  in  oil  or  distemper,  materials 
which  in  their  essential  nature  are  less  nch,  less  powerful 
than  the  material  of  the  glass. 

During  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1872,  Mr.  La  Farge's 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  works  in  stained  glass 
of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.  Bume  Jones.  On  his  return  home 
further  interest  was  aroused  by  a  request  from  an 
American  architect  for  a  design  of  a  window.  He 
had  noticed  that  the  work  of  the  English  artist  in 
stained  glass*had  ceased  improving.  In  the  gradual 
attempt  to  model  more  directly,  which  had  slowly 
gone  on  through  all  the  centuries,  the  modeling  of 
the  forms  in  the  European  window  had  come  at 
length  to  be  merely  a  copying  of  a  delicate,  usually  a 
very  weak,  drawing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
arrested  development  was  mainly  because  the  de- 
signer had  become  separated  from  the  men  who  made 
the  actual  windows,  and  that  they  no  longer  followed 
the  mechanism,  now  that  they  had  learned  it ;  and  con- 
sequently that  whatever  they  did  was  only  expressed 
in  the  manner  that  had  first  been  used  for  their  de- 
signs. Moreover,  he  had  observed  that  they  made 
designs  for  drawing  and  not  for  results ;  '*  beautiful 
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MR.  LA  FAROE  IN  HIS  WORK  SHOP. 
(Taken  for  the  Review  or  Reviews,  April,  1896). 


drawings,  bad  results.**  These  observations  convinced 
Mr.  La  Farge  that  by  following  the  design  through  its 
entire  course  of  manufacture,  selecting  the  colors  him- 
self and  watching  every  detail,  he  could  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  English  artist.  He  accepted 
the  commission  for  the  window,  being  assured  by  the 
architect  that  he  had  competent  firms  to  do  the  work. 
But  he  at  once  found  that  the  English  methods  were 
all  that  were  known  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
were  carried  out  in  a  vastly  inferior  maimer  by  our 
native  workers  in  stained  glass.  There  were  no  paint- 
ers in  glass  of  even  mediocre  ability,  and  the  choice 
of  material  was  extremely  limited.  Nevertheless 
he  struggled  on  with  the  making  of  his  window,  hop- 
ing by  ingenuous  balances  of  tone  and  color  to  meet 
this  question  of  small  range  of  material,  and  also  by 
placing  one  glass  upon  another  to  enrich  his  stock  of 
tonea  The  results  were  not  entirely  successful, 
though  they  were  eQOugh  to  encourage  Mr.  La 
Farge  to  further  efforts,  which  he  continued 
through  several  montjis.  One  day  while  looking 
at  some  toilet  articles  made  of  what  is  called 
opal  glass  in  imitation  of  China,  Mr.  La  Farge  noticed 
the  beauty  of  quality  which  accompanied  this  fabric. 


He  also  saw  that  when  placed  alongside  of  colored 
glass,  what  is  called  pot  metal,  or  the  usual  stained 
glass,  the  opalescent  quality  brought  out  a  certain 
harmony  due  to  the  suggestion  of  complementary 
color.  It  occurred  to  him  then  that  all  that  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  density  in  the  glass  then 
made  by  painting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  always 
within  reach  of  the  color  harmony,  was  to  have 
material  of  this  kind  made  first  without  color  and 
then  with  the  variations  of  color.  He  obtained  a 
quantity  of  small  objects  made  in  this  opal  glass  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  out  from  them  various  pieces  and 
trying  them  in  ordinary  windows. 

When  the  next  order  for  a  window  was  received 
after  making  the  design  he  amused  himself  by  replac- 
ing certain  pieces  of  the  pattern  that  had  the  ordinary 
pot  metal  with  the  pieces  of  opal  cut  out  from  vari- 
ous boxes.  The  effect  of  contrast  of  solidity  with 
relative  thinness,  and  the  play  of  complementary  tones 
suggested  by  the  opal  alongside  of  the  other  colors, 
was  so  pleasant  that  Mr.  La  Farge  felt  convinced 
that  here  was  a  possible  new  departure  which  would 
at  least  give  him  a  handsome  material.  He  then 
began  to  work  on  a  very  small  scale  with  a  single 
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assistant  in  the  studio  where  he  painted.  He  had 
noticed  the  difference  of  facility  in  the  way  of  catting 
yarious  shapes  of  glass,  and  how  much  this  was 
affected  by  the  materials — their  density,  their  irregu- 
larity of  construction  and.  their  surfaces.  He  found 
a  glassmaker  who  was  willing  to  try  with  him,  at  his 
own  exx)ense,  the  manufacture  of  opal  glass  in  differ- 
ent tones,  and  all  their  first  experiments  were  more 
or  less  successful.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  managed 
to  get  enough  material  to  justify  him  in  accepting 
the  making  of  a  large  window  for  a  private  house. 
The  architect  to  whom  he  tried  to  explain  what  he 
proposed  to  do  and  the  advantages  of  the  newer 
material  could  not  understand  him,  but  realized 
the  novelty  of  the  work  when  it  had  been  ac- 
complished. He  used  in  this  first  window,  as  he 
has  in  many  of  his  windows  of  mere  ornament 
since,  whatever  glass  he  could  find  of  any  manufact- 
ure, English,  French,  (German  or  American,  opales- 
cent or  non-opalescent.  Using  these  combinations  of 
^opalescent  and  non-opalescent  glass,  he  undertook 
more  orders  for  different  varieties  of  windows,  first 
for  private  houses  and  then  memorials  for  large  build- 
ings and  churches,  and  in  1878  he  began  one  of  the 
most  important  compositions  in  glass  he  has  ever  car- 
ried out,  the  so-called  *'  Battle  Window,''  a  memorial 
of  one  of  the  classes  of  Harvard  College,  now  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  this  he 
used  almost  every  variety  of  material  that  could 


serve,  even  imitations  of  stones  such  as  amethysts ; 
further  undertaking  to  represent  the  effects  of  light 
and  moderations  of  shadow  by  using  a  glass  of 
several  colors  blended  and  a  glass  wrinkled  in  form, 
as  well  as  glass  cast  into  shapes  or  blown  into  forms. 
With  his  usual  daring  he  painted  freely  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  carefully  in  certain  places, 
so  that  in  a  rough  way  this  window  is  an  epitome 
of  all  the  varieties  of  glass  that  he  had  seen  used  be- 
fore. There  was  even  glass  in  which  other  glass  had 
been  deposited  in  patterns,  a  form  of  material  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  fully  developed.  The  only  de- 
velopment he  did  not  use  in  this  window  was  one 
which  he  undertook  shortly  after — ^namely,  the  use  of 
glass  fused  together  in  patterns  without  leads.  Since 
1884  Mr.  La  Fage  has  had  all  his  work  done  by  two 
workmen  whom  he  regards  as  two  of  the  best  work- 
ers in  glass  in  the  world.  He  has  his  own  workshop 
and  reserve  stock  of  materials,  and  these  men  serve 
him  as  foreman  and  as  supplier  of  such  men  as  he  may 
need.  Of  late  most  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  work  has  been 
memorial  windows  for  churches.  He  has  made,  how- 
ever, during  recent  years  some  important  windows 
for  private  residences,  notably  those  for  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  for  the  VanderbUts.  He 
is  just  about  to  undertake  some  very  large  windows, 
10  X  ^  feet  or  more,  in  a  method  which  he  has  only  tried 
so  far  on  a  small  scale,  and  which,  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  he  hopes  to  produce  very  striking  results. 


JAPANESE    FISHING   WITH    CORMORANTS    ON    THE    CX)AST    OF    JAPAN. 
(From  A  painting  by  Mr.  La  Farge.; 
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Mr.  La  Farge  was  the  first  American  to  mannfact- 
lire  glass  to  suit  himself.  Like  the  famons  potters, 
Bernard  Palissy  of  the  last  centnry,  and  Jean  Carrids 
of  to-day,  he  supervised  every  detail  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  studying  the  action  of  the. 
heat  and  the  mystery  of  chemical  action  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  enamels.  Always  original  in  his  work,  he 
bends  the  material  to  suit  his  needs,  treating  conven- 
tionalities as  so  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  work- 
ing himself  out,  whether  in  painting  or  in  glass,  in 
whatever  direction  his  artistic  instincts  may  lead.  It 
is  through  his  constant  industry  and  eager  penetra- 
tion that  the  name  of  Mr.  John  La  Farge  has  become 
synonymous  for  that  which  is  best  in  art  in  America, 
and  it  is  with  humiliation  that  we  must  record  that 
the  one  art  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
we  excel,  the  art  of  stained  glass,  was  not  given  the 
slightest  recognition  in  the  art  department  of  the 
World's  Ftiir. 


THE   "WATSON    WINDOW"   (LA    FAROEiV 

(Exhibit  in  Paris,  1889  ) 


MB.  LA  FAROE'S  WINDOW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
ASCENSION,  NEW  YORK. 

AS  A  MAN  OF  CULTURE. 

Mr.  La  Farge  is  a  man  of  literary  instincts  and 
cultivation.  His  letters  from  Japan  showed  a  keen 
faculty  of  observation  and  a  sympathetic  impression- 
ability that  put  itself  in  touch  with  that  which  is 
elevated  and  noble  in  Japanese  life,  the  antithesis  to 
the  attitude  of  Pierre  Loti.  His  lectures  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (New  York)  last  winter  indi- 
cate a  marked  catholicity  of  taste,  and  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  utterances  on  art  ever  delivered 
in  America. 

Mr.  La  Farge  is  sixty  years  old,  but  looks  forty- 
five.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  when  asked 
with  what  picture  he  would  respond  to  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Government,  which  has  tendered  him 
the  further  compliment  of  representation  in  the 
Luxembourg,  he  should  reply  :  "  My  very  beet,  of 
course ;  I  have  not  painted  it  yet." 


J 


SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


SIR  JOHN   EVERETT  MILLAIS,    BART.,    R.A. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


A  BOWED-DOWN  and  world-wearied  old  man 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  stately  marble  staircase 
in  a  honse  at  Palace  Gate.  He  was  qnaintly  dressed, 
and  his  ragged,  thonghtfnl  and  time-worn  featnres 
wore  a  cnrions  expression  as  he  gazed  wonderingly 
upon  the  splendor  of  the  entrance  hall  of  the  West- 
«nd  mansion  to  which  he  had  paid  a  visit.  For  him- 
self, this  old  man  had  been  content  during  more  than 
forty  years  with  a  cheap  and  unpretending  dwelling 
in  a  modest  street  leading  off  the  Thames  embank- 
ment at  Chelsea.  Still  he  gazed  at  the  marble  pave- 
ment, at  the  dado,  and  at  the  white  marble  columns, 
and  still  his  wonder  grew  ;  until  turning,  at  length, 
to  the  handsome  and  picturesquely-attired  gentleman 
who  stood  at  his  side,  he  blurted  out  a  characteristic 
•qnestion :  *'Has  paint  done  all  this,  Mr.  Miliais?'' 
"  It  has,"  the  artist  replied,  with  a  laugh.  **  Then," 
rejoined  the  old  man—who  was  none  other  than 
Thomas  Carlyle— '*  then,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
there  are  more  fools  in  the  world  than  I  thought 
there  were.**  The  career  and  the  character  of  the  elder 
of  the  two  men  who  thus  conversed  together  in  the 
year  1877  are  known  to  all  who  read  books ;  it  is, 
therefore,  with  the  younger  man— with  the  success- 
ful painter,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  R.  A.— that  the 
present  article  will  mainly  concern  itself. 

I.    BIRTH,  PARENTAGE,  AND  EARLY 

TRAINING. 

John  Everett  Millais  was  bom  at  Southampton  in 
the  year  1829.  He  is,  therefore,  sixty-five  years  of  age 
— that  is  to  say,  a  year  older  than  Us  life-long  friend 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy^  seven  years 
older  than  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  six  years  older  than 
Mr.  Orchardson,  four  years  older  than  Sir  Edward 
Bume-Jones,  and  twenty-six  years  younger  than  his 
vigorous  and  venerable  colleague  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  Sidney  Ck)oper,  the  animal  painter.  The 
name  Millais  suggests  at  once  the  French  origin  of 
the  family  to  which  Sir  John  belongs.  His  ancestors 
appear  to  have  held  for  centuries  a  place  among  the 
lesser  landlords  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  the 
name  is  said  to  have  existed  long  before  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
however,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  bom  at  Southampton, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  French  ancestry,  stands  out  among 
the  representatives  of  the  modem  British  school  of 
painting  as  one  of  the  most  genuinely  native  of  them 
all. 

THB  FRENCH  ELEMENT  IN  HIS  CHARACTER. 

But  the  French  element  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
Sir  John  Millais'  character.  He  is  brave,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  hold  his  own ;  he  has  a  great  im- 


patience of  control ;  the  passion  for  new  things  which 
possessed  him  in  his  youth  still  exists ;  he  is  light- 
hearted  and  he  is  full  of  confidence.  Added  to  these 
more  distinctly  French  traits  are  the  steadiness  of 
aim,  the  sturdiness  of  purpose,  the  frankness  of 
speech,  the  brusqueness  of  manner,  and  the  love  of 
outdoor  life  and  field  sports  which  mark  the  Teuton. 
These  things  manifested  themselves  while  Millais  was 
yet  a  boy,  as  also  did  his  invincible  and  inborn  de- 
sire to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  form  and 
color. 

"THE  UGHTS  OF  LONDON." 

**  My  boy,  those  are  the  lights  of  London."  This 
was  the  answer  that  Mrs.  Millais  gave  her  eight-year- 
old  son  as  they  approached  the  great  city,  just  fifty- 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  traveling  with  his  parents 
on  the  top  of  the  mail  coach  which  ran  between 
Southampton  and  London,  and  he  saw  in  front  of  him 
a  red  glow  in  the  sky  such  as  he  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore. No  doubt  he  felt  for  the  moment  like  the  hero  of 
**  Locksley  Hall  "—no  doubt 

...    his  spirit  leapt  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him 

then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looked  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men. 

His  second  day  **  among  the  throngs  of  men"  was  the 
most  eventful  of  his  life.  His  mother  (to  whom,  as 
he  has  more  than  once  confessed,  he  owes  everythhig) 
took  him  to  see  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  then 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  boy,  it  seems, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  sketches,  and,  as 
generally  happens,  these  sketches  were  thought  a 
very  great  deal  of  by  his  friends.  As  generally 
happens  also,  a  leading  artist  was  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  them.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton's  father 
approached  Hiram  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  in 
a  similar  case.  Mrs.  Millais  called  upon  the  P.R.  A. 
The  boy's  talents  were  thought  a  great  deal  of  by  his 
friends  (she  said) ;  but  she  dared  not  trust  merely  to 
the  opinion  of  friends.  Would  Sir  Martin  kindly  tell 
her  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  his  father  to 
bring  him  up  as  an  artist? 

**  BRING  THE  BOY  UP  TO  BE  A  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER." 

The  fond  mother  must  have  been  somewhat  startled 
by  the  answer  which  she  got  from  the  President. 
**  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  you  had  better  bring  the 
boy  up  to  be  a  chimney-sweeper."  **  But  surely,  Sir 
Mai-tin,  you  will  look  at  my  son's  drawings  before 
you  decide?"  asked  Mrs.  Millais.  "Very  well,"  re- 
plied the  great  man,  "let  us  see  them."  Thereupon 
a  portfolio  was  brought  up  from  the  hall,  and  opened 
and  inspected  by  the  president.  He  examined  the 
drawings  for  some  time  ;  and  then,  placing  his  hand 
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upon  the  little  boy's  head,  asked  him  if  he  did  all 
those  drawings  by  himself.  Young  Millais  choked, 
and  was  unable  to  say  a  word.  But  the  look  upon 
his  face  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question. 
Thereupon  the  President  gave  an  opinion  which  wild 
horses  would  be  unable  to  drag  from  his  successor, 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  in 
respect  of  the  work  of  a 
child  of  eight—**  Madam," 
he  said,  **  it  is  your  duty 
to  bring  this  boy  up  to  the 
profession."  And  the  wis- 
dom of  his  advice  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  career 
of  the  boy  in  question. 

HIS.ABT  EDUCATION. 

Young  Millais  was  a 
prodigy.  He  was  only  nine 
years  old  when  he  gained  a 
medal  for  drawing  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  then 
studied  for  two  years  at 
Mr.  Sass'  school,  becom- 
ing at  the  age  of  eleven  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts.  Here  his 
self-reliance  stood  him  in 
excellent  stead.  He  wanted 
no  interference  on  the  part 
of  any  teacher;  all  he  de- 
sired, in  the  life-school  as 
elsewhere,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  And  this 
opportunity  he  got.  "The 
advantage  of  a  teacher  is 
very  small,"  he  remarked  in 
answer  to  a  question  some 
years  afterward ;  "the 
students  gain  more  from 
one  another.  Some  are  su- 
perior to  others,  and  those 
who  are  of  inferior  ability 
learn  from  those  who  are 
better  than  themselves. 
The  teaching  which  they 
get  among  themselves  is  of 
infinitely  greater  use  than 
that  which  they  would 
derive  from  a  teacher  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academy. 
...  I  think  you  give  a  student  everything 
wants  when  you  give  him  the  means  of  study.  I 
not  think  that  education  will  make  an  artist.  Lect- 
ures upon  painting  I  think  are  of  no  use.  I  think 
that  practical  lectures — such  as  lectures  uix)n  anat- 
omy and  perspective — are  of  use  ;  but  lectures  upon 
painting,  unless  delivered  by  a  painter  wlio  would 
be  able  practically  to  do  something  before  the  stu- 
dents, are  of  no  use.  .  .  .  Knowledge  must  be 
gained  by  the  student  himself  before  it  becomes  of 
value." 


THE  ART  EDUCATION  OP  WATTS  AND  OF  LEIGHTON. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  art  education  of  Sir 
John  Millais  with  that  of  two  distinguished  colleagues 
of  his  at  the  Royal  Academy— Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  Mr.  Watts,  like  Millais,  en- 
tered the  Academy  Schools  when  ver>'  young,  but 
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SIR  J.   E.   MILLAIS. 

finding  there  was  no  teaching  he  very  soon  ceased  to 
attend.  He  discovered  that  he  could  learn  quite  as 
much  without  attending  the  Academy,  and  with  more 
ease  to  himself.  Dr.  Leighton,  although  he  warmly 
sympathized  with  his  son's  desire  to  become  a  painter, 
and,  indeed,  furtively  encouraged  it,  did  not  permit 
him  seriously  to  take  up  the  study  of  art  until  he  had 
received  a  first-class,  all-round  general  education. 
The  President  is  consequently  a  linguist  and  a  great 
reader ;  Sir  John  Millais,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
may  believe  an  old  friend,  although  once  as  bi-lin^al 
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as  a  Rasedan,  bad  in  the  old  days  so  little  care  for 
conversation  or  reading— what  he  liked,  it  is  said, 
was  going  oat  with  Leach  to  the  meetings  of  hounds, 
or  shooting,  or  whist — that  he  lost  all  his  French 
from  disnse. 

Millais  was  a  great  favorite  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  their  "crack  student;"  and 
when,  upon  one  occasion,  a  work  of  his  was  hung  in 
a  less  conspicuous  place  than  its  merits  seemed  to  the 
young  artist  to  demand,  he  made  such  an  uproar  that, 
as  William  Bell  Scott  puts  it,  **  the  old  fellows  were 
glad  to  give  in  and  place  him  better."  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  in  1855,  and  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake.  Millais'  amuse- 
ment was  to  go  about  and  rehearse  the  scene  that 
took  place  at  the  Academy  between  him  and  the 
ancient  magnates,  especially  with  the  horse  painter, 
Abraham  Cooper. 

EARLY  WORKS. 

Meanwhile  the  distinguished  painter  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  had  executed  several  works  of 
considerable  importance.  His  first  exhibited  picture, 
•*  Pizarro  Seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru,"  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1846,  when  he  was  just  nineteen 
years  old.  It  was  followed  by  **Dun -tan's  Emissa- 
ries seizing  Queen  Elgiva,"  by  a  colossal  cartoon  for 
the  decoration  of  Westminster  Hall,  by  "  The  Carpen- 
ter's Shop,"  and  by  other  works.  For  **  The  Carpen- 
ter's Shop  "  certain  shavings  from  a  joiner's  yard  were 
obtained  for  the  artist  to  draw  from.  **I  came  to 
this  conclusion,"  says  the  writer  who  records  the  fact, 
•*  simply  from  having  observed  that  the  shavings  were 
lying  on  the  carpenter's  floor  in  the  picture,  one  or 
two  here  and  there,  like  individual  studies,  not  in 
masses  and  heaps  as  the  artist  would  have  found  they 
did  in  any  real  joiner's  workshop."  Nevertheless  the 
picture  pleased  greatly  ;  its  combination  of  symbol- 
ism and  naturalism  winning  high  and  well-deserved 
praise.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  John  Millais 
— who  had  won  a  name  for  himself  both  as  a  painter 
and  as  an  illustrator  of  books — formally  became  a 
member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

II.     THE   PRE-RAPHAELITE   PERIOD. 

Sir  John  Millais,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
has  a  great  impatience  of  control,  and  a  passion  for 
things  that  are  new  and  striking.  His  proud  spirit 
and  original  genius  would  not  brook  the  trammels 
which  a  series  of  artificial  academical  rules  endeav- 
ored to  impose  upon  his  art.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  going  back  for  the  "  temper  of  imi- 
tation, prosaic  acceptance,  pseudo-classicism  and  do- 
mestic materialism,"  to  the  **  temper  of  wonder,  rev- 
erence and  awe,"  Three  artists — William  Holman 
Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  John  Everett 
Millais — resolved,  therefore,  to  study  nature  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  not  as  it  appeared  in  **the 
antique."  Hence  the  formation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  by  which  reference  was  given  to  the 
works  of  those  painters  who  preceded  Raphael,  and 
especially  to  the  paintings  of  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico, 


not  merely  because  of  their  technical  merits,  but  be- 
cause of  the  simplicity,  earnestness  and  truthfulness 
which  characterized  the  spirit  of  their  art.  There 
were  seven  Brethren  in  all.  The  names  of  Hunt, 
Rossetti  and  Millais  have  already  been  mentioned ; 
and  in  addition  to  these  three  painters  were  Woolner, 
Collinson  (a  weakling  who  soon  seceded  from  the 
body),  F.  G.  Stephens  (the  accomplished  art  critic  of 
the  AtheruBum),  and  William  Rossetti,  a  critic  and 
poet.  The  Brotherhood  started  a  short-lived  maga- 
zine, which  they  called  The  Qemi,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  they  managed  to  attract  the  attention 
and  secure  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  John  Ruskin. 

MR.   RUSKIN  ON  THE  PRB-RAPHAEUTBS. 

"  The  Pre-Raphaelites,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin.  in  the 
first  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Times  in  their  de- 
fense, **  intend  to  surrender  no  advantage  which  the 
knowledge  and  invention  of  the  present  time  can 
aflford  their  art.  They  intend  to  return  to  early  days 
in  this  point  only,  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they 
will  draw  either  what  they  see,  or  what  they  suppose 
might  have  been  the  actual  facts  of  the  scene  they 
desire  to  represent,  irrespective  of  any  conventional 
rules  of  picture  making ;  and  they  have  chosen  their 
unfortunate,  though  not  inaccurate,  name  because 
all  artists  did  this  before  Raphael's  time,  and  after 
Raphael's  time  did  not  this,  but  sought  to  paint  fair 
pictures,  rather  than  to  represent  stem  facts,  of 
which  the  consequence  has  been  that,  from  Raphael's 
time  to  this  day,  historical  art  has  been  in  acknowl- 
edged decadence."  The  new  school,  it  may  be  ob-. 
sei^e<l,  ascribed  to  art,  in  direct  terms,  a  distinctly 
moral  purpose.  In  the  case  both  of  historical  paint- 
ing and  of  landscape,  the  system,  was  one  of  micro- 
scopic analysis.  By  strict  scrutiny  and  by  the  most 
faithful  rendering  of  all  that  they  saw,  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painters  hoped  to  become  closely  united 
with  truth,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  morality. 
The  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  the  supreme 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  had, 
according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  erred  and  strayed  from  the 
true  path.  **  All  their  principles  tended  to  the  setting 
of  beauty  (so-called)  above  truth,  and  seeking  for  it  at 
the  expense  of  truth  ;  and  the  proper  punishment  of 
such  pursuit,  the  punishment  which  all  the  laws  of  the 
universe  rendered  inevitable,  was  that  those  who  thus 
pursued  beauty  should  wholly  lose  sight  of  beauty." 
Such  was  Ruskin's  indictment.  Into  the  merits 
of  the  question  one  need  not  now  enter.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  truth  lies,  as  it  oftenest 
does,  in  the  golden  mean — in  other  words,  that  it  will 
be  found  somewhere  between  the  views  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  those  which  emanate  from  what 
has  been  happily  called  the  •*  Persian-carpet "  school 
of  art  criticism. 

MILLAIS'  PRE-RAPHAEUTE    WORKS. 

The  principal  works  executed  by  Sir  John  Millais 
while  he  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother  are  a  mysti- 
cal picture  of  '*  Our  Saviour  "  and  **  Ferdinand  Lured 
by  Ariel "  (1850);  **  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange" 
and  *'The  Woodman's  Daughter"  (1851),  and  ''The 
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Huguenot "  and  **  Ophelia  "  (1852).  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  fraternity  until  the  year  1855,  after  which 
he  coquetted  with  his  old  love  for  yet  another  two 
years.  His  independent  spirit  then  caused  him  to 
revert  to  the  freer  handling  and  broader  ideas  of 
former  days.  '*  It*s  all  nonsense,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  a  visitor  to  his  studio  in  the  fifties  :  *'  of 
course  nature's  nature,  and  art's  art.    One  could  not 


ME.   MILLAIS  (PROM  AN  EARLY  CARICATURE). 

live  doing  that.**  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  sig- 
nificantly to  an  Italian  engraving,  inscribed  **  From 
Nature,'*  by  Agostino  Lauro,  dated  1845,  and  called 
'*  Meditacione,**  representing  a  girl  sitting  among 
shrubs  and  trees.  Every  leaf  of  every  plant  was 
elaborated,  and  the  pattern  on  the  dress  of  the  girl 
was  in  every  part  made  out.  "That's  P.  R.  B. 
enough,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing ;  **  we  haven't  come 
up  to  that  yet." 

**  OPHEUA." 

We  must  not  forget  to  note  that  it  is  to  this  period 
that  we  owe  Sir  John  Millais'  "  Ophelia,"  a  canvas  of 
the  very  first  importance.  Everybody  knows  the 
beautiful  lines  in  which  Queen  Gertrude  announces 
the  death  of  this  hapless  maiden  : 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples.    .    . 

There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  silver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 

Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 


Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

It  is  these  lines  which  Sir  John  essayed — and  suc- 
cessfully essayed— in  1851  to  produce  in  form  and 
color  upon  canvas.  Although,  as  an  acute  French 
critic  has  pointed  out,  he  represents  with  faithful  ac- 
curacy every  smallest  detail,  yet  this  circumstance 
does  not  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  mar- 
velously  life-like  appearance  of  work.  The  face  erf 
Ophelia  is  that  of  Miss  Siddall  (who  afterward  became 
Mrs.  Dauto  Gubriel  Rossetti),  and  the  background, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  described  as  *'  the  loveliest  English 
landscape,  haunted  by  sorrow,"  was  painted  on  the 
River  Ewell,  near  Kingston.  This  picture  now  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  who  has  presented  it  to  the 
nation.  Its  money  value,  when  it  last  changed  hands, 
was  $15,000. 

III.      "A.    R.   A." 

Millais  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  year  1858,  when  he  was  just  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  Fortune,  it  will  be  seen,  favored 
the  brave  youth  from  the  very  beginning.  Ten 
years  after  his  election,  he  was  asked  by  Lord  Elcho 
to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  ought  in  his 
opinion  to  be  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
**  Mr.  Watts,"  he  replied,  **  as  also  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  Mr.  Leigh  ton,  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  Mr.  Calderon, 
Mr.  Linnell,  Mr.  Woolner,  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  An- 
thony." More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
this  answer  was  given  to  one  of  the  members  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  is  now  a  xmi- 
versally  esteemed  member  of  the  Academy  ;  **  Mr.'» 
Leighton  has  for  fifteen  years  been  president  of  that 
body  ;  Mr.  Calderon  is  its  **  keeper  ;"  Mr.  Woolner 
attained  to  its  full  honors  before  he  died ;  Mr.  Wells 
still  lives,  paints  and  writes  himself  **  R.  A. ; "  Mr. 
John  Linnell  and  Mr.  Mark  Anthony  passed  away,, 
like  many  another  artist,  unhonored  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Burlington  House  ;  while  Sir  Noel  Paton  and 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  still  remain  "outsiders."  The 
last-named,  by  the  by,  is  the  only  painter  who  re- 
mains true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  ;  he  alone  is 

.    .     .    faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he. 

MARRIAGE. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  became  As- 
sociate of  the  Royal  Academy,  Millais  married. 
"  Marriage,"  he  remarked  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
sketch  a  short  time  ago,  '*  mamage,  my  dear  fellow, 
is  purely  a  matter  of  chance.  You  meet  somebody 
who  attracts  you ;  circumstances  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  one  direction  only  ;  and,  accordingly,  you 
get  married."  Sir  John  Millais  happened  to  meet 
Euphemia  Clialmers,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  Gray,  of  Bowei-swell,  Perthshire,  a  lady  who 
had  sat  to  him  for  the  head  in  the  **  Order  of  Release," 
and  the  pair  were  united  in  1854.  She  is  the  mother 
of  the  many  children  whose  faces  have  been  immor- 
talized in  their  father's  pictures. 
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««  THE  ORDER  OF  RELSASB.*' 

The  commission  for  the  ''Order  of  Release"  was 
given  to  MiUais  through  Thackeray.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  most  realistic  character.  The  scene  is  the  bare 
waiting  room  of  a  Scotch  prison,  into  which  a  young 
clansman  has  been  ushered  to  his  wife,  while  the 
jailer  takes  the  **  order  of  release,"  which  will  have 
to  be  verified  by  his  superior  before  it  can  result  in 


of  rust.  The  subject  and  the  sentiment,  no  less  than 
the  treatment,  make  this  picture  a  complete  success.'* 
True,  this  is  the  criticism  of  a  literary  man— of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  in  fact — but  it  is  also  one  which  no 
qualified  artist  would  hesitate  to  indorse.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  young  Millais  was  at  this  time 
in  love,  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  picture— as,  in- 
deed, in  mo§t  of  his  works — he  represents  woman  as. 


GEOtlST  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HIS  FAREKTS  (1850). 


fjunl  liberty.  The  turnkey  wears  a  coat  of  scarlet— 
a  color  which  the  artist  has  always  employed  with 
striking  success.  **  The  stamp  of  actual  truth  is  on 
the  picture,"  says  a  cultivated  critic,  a  Scotsman  by 
the  way,  "  and  if  ever  such  an  event  happened,  if 
ever  a  Highlander's  wife  brought  a  pardon  for  her 
husband  to  a  reluctant  turnkey,  things  must  have 
occurred  thus.  The  work  is  saved  by  expression  and 
color  from  the  realism  of  a  photograph.  The 
woman's  shrewd,  triumphant  air  is  wonderfully 
caught,  though  the  face  of  the  pardoned  man  is  con- 
cealed, like  that  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Greek  picture, 
but  by  a  subtler  artifice.  The  color  of  the  plaid  and 
the  jailer's  scarlet  jacket  reinforce  each  other,  but  do 
not  obliterate  the  black  and  tan  of  the  colley.  The 
good  dog  seems  actually  alive.  The  child  in  the 
woman's  arms  is  uncompromisingly  *  Hieland.'  The 
flesh-painting,  as  of  the  child's  bare  legs,  is  wonder- 
fully real ;  the  man's  legs  are  less  tanned  than  usu- 
ally are  those  of  the  wearers  of  the  kilt.  Perhaixs  he  has 
grown  pale  in  prison,  as  a  clansman  might  do  whose 
head  seemed  likely  soon  to  be  set  on  Carlisle  wall. 
As  a  matter  of  truthful  detail,  observe  the  keys  in  the 
jailer's  hand,  the  clear  steel  shining  through  a  touch 


pre-eminently  a  thing  to  be  loved.  "  The  Dutch  had 
no  love  for  women,"  he  will  tell  y  u.  **  The  Italians- 
were  as  bad.  The  women's  pictures  by  Titian, 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Velasquez,  are 
magnificent  as  works  of  art ;  but  who  would  care  to 
kiss  such  women?  Watteau,  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  were  needed  to  show  us  how  to  do  justice- 
to  woman  and  to  reflect  her  sweetness." 

SHAKING  OFF  THE  RESTRAINTS  OF  PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

To  this  period — which,  be  it  observed,  was  a  transi- 
tional period,  one  in  which  the  artist  was  endeavor- 
ing to  shake  off  the  restraints  of  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
with  a  view  to  breathing  a  more  bracing  air — belong 
two  other  remarkable  paintings,  **The  Rescue" 
(1855)  and  **  Autumn  Leaves"  (1856).  The  former 
represents  a  fireman  bringing  two  children  down  the 
staircase  of  a  burning  house,  to  place  them  in  the 
arms  of  a  distracted  mother  below.  *-It  is  very 
great,"  said  Raskin  at  the  time.  **  The  immortal 
element  is  in  it  to  the  full.  It  is  easily  understood, 
and  the  public  very  generally  understand  it.  Various 
small  cavils  have  been  made  at  it,  chiefiy  by  conven- 
tionalists, who  never  ask  how  the  thing  is,  but  fancy 
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for  themselves  how  it  onght  to  be.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  fireman's  arm  should  not 
have  looked  so  black  in  the  red  lii<ht ; "  but  real 
black  is  always  black  when  contrasted  with  other 
colors,  as  Mr.  Rnskin  very  pertinently  pointed  out. 
"  Autumn  Leaves,"  he  thought,  *'  would  rank  in 
future  among  the  world's  best  masterpieces ;  and," 
he  added,  '*  I  see  no  limit  to  what  the  painter  may 
hope  in  the  future  to  achieve." 

**THE  VALE  OF  REST." 

Ere  long  Mr.  Ruskin  changed  his  note.  Millais* 
individuality,  and  that  Gallic  impatience  of  control 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  began  to  assert 
themselves.  **  I  see  with  consternation,"  said  the 
great  critic  in  1857,  "  that  it  was  not  the  Parnassian 
rock  which  Mr.  Millais  was  ascending,  but  the  Tar- 
peian.    The  change  in  his  manner  from  the  year  of 

*  Ophelia  *  and  *  Mariana  *  to  1857,  is  not  merely  fall — 
it  is  catastrophe — not  merely  a  loss  of  power,  but  re- 
versal of  principle.    His  excellence  has  been  effaced 

*  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  up- 
side down.' "    Nevertheless,  to  this  period  belongs — 


THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

pace  Mr.  Ruskin— one  of  Sir  John  Millais'  most 
happy  efforts,  **  The  Vale  of  Rest,"  a  picture  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  and  which 
will  in  due  time  become  the  property  of  the  nation. 
It  is  supposed  to  illustrate  the  Scottish  superstition 
that  a  coffin-shaped  cloud  in  the  sky  is  a  herald  of 
approaching  death.    We  see  a  convent  garden  ;  be- 


yond it  is  the  setting  sun  ;  a  novice,  with  her  white 
coif  thrown  back,  is  digging  the  grave  for  a  dead  or 
djang  sister  ;  her  companion  sits  upon  an  overturned 
headstone ;  cypress  trees  and  poplars  stand  boldly 
against  the  glowing  sky ;  while  occasional  hillocks  in 
the  foreground  mark  the  graves  of  departed  sisters. 

IV.     ROYAL  ACADEMICIAN. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  Millais 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This 
election  took  place  in  the  December  of  1863.  It  was 
about  this  time  also  that  he  began  to  drop  historical 
and  romantic  subjects  and  to  devote  his  genius  to  the 
life  of  his  own  day.  But,  as  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
has  pointed  out,  *'  in  the  whole  of  the  painter's  career 
there  has  been  neither  abmpt  change  nor  moment  of 
stagnation,  so  that  it  i?  not  easy  to  divide  it  into  what 
used  to  be  called  *  manners.'  Every  year  has  had  a 
manner  of  its  own,  and  the  difference  between  the 
manner  of  to-day  and  that  of  1860  is  marked  enough ; 
but  to  put  one's  finger  on  a  joint  between  one  style 
and  another  will  only  be  possible  when  time  shall  have 
sifted  the  painter's  work  and  picked  out  the  things  on 
which  his  fame  will  rest  at  the  end." 

"  THE  EVE  OF  ST.   AGNES," 

What  things  will  time  pick  out?  Surely,  one 
thinks,  it  will  not  pass  over  the  **  Eve  of  St.  Agnes?** 
"  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wint'ry  moon  "— 
so  run  the  lines  which  Keats  wrote — 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wint^ry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon. 
«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

Her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  her  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 
Unclasps  her  warm  jewels  one  by  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees  ; 
Half  hidden  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agues  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

The  poet  has  been  interpreted  by  the  painter  with 
absolute  literalness.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  he 
acquainted  with  the  legend ;  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  minute  precision  of  Millais,  the  exact  words  em- 
ployed by  Keats  must  be  studied,  otherwise  one  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so  much  pains  were 
taken  to  follow  out  this  or  that  detail  which  was,  no 
doubt,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  artist's 
eye — the  rose  tint,  for  example,  which  is  cast  from 
the  window  on  Madeline's  hands.  This  characteristic 
example  of  Sir  John  Millais'  genius  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  and  may  be  seen  (or 
until  recently  might  have  been  seen)  among  the  Chan- 
try pictures  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

**THB  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE,"  ETC. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  work 
which  ought  long  to  remain  popular — **  The  North- 
west Passage.  It  might  be  done,  and  England  onght 
to  do  it."    It  has  been  made  so  familiar  by  reprodnc- 
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tion  that  any  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  was 
painted  and  exhibited  in  1874.  Next  year  Millais 
showed  a  picture  illustrating  Mr.  Gteor-ie  Meredith's 
poem,  **  The  Crown  of  Love."  This,  as  a  sympathetic 
French  critic  has  noted,  reminds  one  slightly,  in  feel- 
ing, of  the  **  Romans  leaving  Britain,"  an  historical 
painting  executed  in  1865,  but  possesses  a  substantial 
flesh-and-blood  character  as  well  as  all  the  requisite 
poetical  attributes.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
once  again  Mr.  Meredith's  beautiful  stanzas  : 

**  O  I  might  I  load  my  arms  with  thee, 
Like  that  young  lover  of  romance, 
Who  loved  and  gained  so  gloriously 
The  fair  princess  of  France  I 

"  Because  he  dared  to  love  so  high, 

He,  bearing  her  dear  weight,  must  speed, 
To  where  the  mountains  touched  the  sky  : 
So  the  proud  king  decreed. 

^  Unhalting  he  must  bear  her  on, 

Nor  pause  a  space  to  gather  breath, 
And  on  the  height  she  would  be  won— 
And  she  was  won  in  death  I  " 

"A  YEOMAN  OF  THE  GUARD." 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  set  forth  a  cata- 
logue of  Sir  John  Millais'  many  works,  though  the 
titles    of  a  few  of  the  better  known  among  them 


may  perhaps  with  advantage  be  given.  They  include 
"The  Black  Brunswicker"  (1861);  **A  Souvenir  of 
Valasquez,"  which  by  the  way  may  be  seen  any  day 
in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  (1868); 
**  The  Knight  Errant,"  whereby  hangs  a  tale  to  be 
told  hereafter  (1870);  **  Chill  October,"  and  "Yes  or 
No  "  (1871).  "  A  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  "  (1877)  calls 
for  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the 
painter's  finest  creations.  Brave  indeed  must  be  the 
man  who  essayetl  to  take  up  such  a  subject.  To  paint 
an  aged  face  with  its  frame  of  white  hair,  and  to  set 
it  above  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold,  is  about  the 
sternest  test  of  mastery  over  color  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Millais  made  the  experiment,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  rendered  the  unmitigated  blaze  of  red 
with  an  extraordinarily  powerful  effect.  The  most 
unmanageable  of  tints  is  treated  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, with  perfect  acceptance  of  its  self-assertive 
clangor,  and  is  yet  compelled  to  keep  its  place  with 
the  more  silent  hues  about  it.  As  an  artistic  tour  de 
force  "  A  Yeoman  of  the  Guard"  ranks  with  no  less 
important  a  masterpiece  than  Gainsborough's  **  Blue 
Boy." 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  :  PORTRAIT  PAINTTNO. 

Space  does   not    permit  us  to  discuss    Sir   John 
Millais'  excellence  as  an  artist  in  black  and  white. 
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He  illostrated  Tennyson,  whose  poems  he  seems  to 
know  by  heart,  some  of  Anthony  Trollope's  novels, 
and  Thackeray's  **  Barry  Lyndon/'  Trollope  thought 
the  Ulastrations  to  **  Orley  Fai*m'*  the  best  he  had 
seen  in  any  novel  in  any  language. 

In  more  recent  years  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  painting  of  por- 
traits— a  lucrative  branch  of  the  profes^on, 
And  one  in  which  he  excels.  Carlyle  had 
called  to  give  the  succes»f  al  artist  a  sitting 
when  he  put  the  characteristic  question  which 
we  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
fiketch.  Sir  John  Milluis  has  also  painted  Mr. 
Gladstone  (twice),  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  (who  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  ad- 
dressed the  painter  as  **  Dear  Apelles,")  Sir 
flenry  Thompson,  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr. 
Hook,  R.A.,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
Mr.  John  Hare  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 


V.     CHARACTERISTICS,    OPINIONS, 
ETC. 

Half  an  hour  si)ent  in  the  company  of  Sir 
-John  Millais  is  as  exhilarating  as  a  day  at 
the  seaside.  '  There  is  a  delightful  breeziness 
•about  the  man,  a  freshness  which  suggests 
the  heather-clad  northern  moors  of  which  he 
is  so  passionately  fond.  He  jjossesses,  more- 
over, a  cheery  self-confidence,  the  self-confi- 
-dence  of  the  man  who  has  been  successful,  of 
the  man  who  has  arrived.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
position,  and  of  the  competence  which  his 
many  years  of  labor  have  brought  him.  Sir 
John  is  a  man  of  simple  tastes.  Give  him  his 
pipe  —  a  short  briar  for  preference — a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  a  pack  of  cards  wherewith 
to  play  patience,  and  he  is  happy.  **  Wonder- 
ful game,"  he  once  remarked  to  the  writer : 
**  you  can't  imag^e  how  absorbing  in  interest 
it  becomes  after  a  short  time," 

lOLLAIS'  LOVE  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

**  Three  nours'  sunshine  in  Scotland  is  worth 
three  months*  sunshine  at  Cairo."  So  Sir  John 
Millais  is  reported  to  have  spoken  with  refer- 
-ence  to  the  country  in  which  he  wooed  and 
won  his  bride.  **  Scotland,"  he  remarked  upon 
another  occasion,  *•  is  like  a  wet  pebble  with 
ihe  colors  brought  out  by  the  rain."  For 
years  past  he  has  made  it  a  rule  to  go  north 
early  in  August,  generally  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Perth,  and  it  is  said  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  this 
ardent  sportsman  has  pulled  the  **  fish  of  the  year  "  out 
of  the  "  drumly  "  waters  of  the  Tay.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  fishing,  shooting  and  the  like  alone 
engage  the  artist's  attention  when  he  sojourns  north 
of  the  Tweed.  That  pathetic  and  thought-compelling 
picture,  "Blow,  Blow.  Thou  Bitter  Wind"— which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1892— 
was  painted  in  the  open  air  of  the  bleak,  snow-covered 


moor,  hard  by  Sir  John's  house  near  Perth.  It  is  a 
striking  work— a  work  charged  to  the  very  full  with 
sentiment.  A  wretched,  miserably-clad  wayfarer  sits 
by  the  side  of  a  winding  footpath,  clasping  to  her 
breast  the  babe  that  has  brought  her  all  her  woe ; 
the  little  mite  that  is  both ''  her  glory  and  her  shame."* 


HALCYON  DAYS. 

A  man— is  it  her  betrayer  ?— has  turned  his  back  upon 
her,  and  is  rapidly  walking  away.  His  dog,  more 
human  than  the  biped  to  whom  he  belongs,  watches 
the  woman  with  a  puzzled  expression  upon  his  face, 
perplexed  as  to  whether  he  shall  stay  with  her  or  fol- 
low his  master  through  the  drifting  enow.  Seldom 
has  the  spirit  of  a  Shakespearian  song  been  more  hap- 
pily translated  into  the  medium  of  form  and  color 
than  in  this  recent  canvas  from  Sir  John  Millais* 
brush. 
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**THE  RUUNG  PASSION. 

In  spite  of  his  characteristic  and  wholesome  love 
of  outdoor  life,  Sir  John  Millais  never  forgets  that  he 
is  first  of  all  a  painter.  The  artistic  instinct  is  al- 
ways predominant.  Even  at  a  supreme  moment- 
even  when,  a  few  years  ago,  his  Scottish  residence 
was  burning  to  the  ground— the  ruling  passion  as- 
serted itself.  Grieved  as  he  was  to  see  the  pile  re- 
duced to  ashes,  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
capital  picture  it  all  would  make.  As  regards  paint- 
ing in  general,  his  views  are  most  catholic.  **  It  is 
all  nonsense,"  he  will  tell  you  in  his  impulsive  way, 
•*  to  pin  your  faith  to  any  one  school.  There  is  as 
much  room  for  the  old  Dutch  microscopic  painter  as 
for  the  modem  impressionist.  Art  should  compre- 
hend all.  But  do  not  forget  that  you  must  take  in- 
finite pains.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  casual  critic, 
the  outsider,  does  not  know  when  you  have  taken 
pains  and  when  you  have  not.  I  remember  once 
sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Garrick  with 
Thackeray  and  some  other  friends.  The  novelist  was 
girding  at  the  critics,  some  of  whom  had  complained 
that  one  of  his  chapters  had  been  written  loosely,  and 
without  care.  'To  show  how  little  they  know,' 
remarked  Thackeray,  *  I  may.  tell  you  that  I  wrote 
that  chapter  four  times  over,  and — each  time  it^  was 
worse.' " 

AN    EXPRESSION  OP  OPINION. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago  an  admirer  of  Mr.  M.  Hunt, 
**  the  great  American  painter,"  as  he  was  called,  pub- 
lished a  quaint  little  collection  .of  his  dicta,  under  the 
title  of  "  Talks  About  Art."  To  the  English  edition 
of  this  work  'Millais  contributed  a  prefatory  letter. 
**  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  **  what  constitutes  the  finest 
art  is  indescribable,  the  drawing  not  faultless,  but 
possessing  some  essence  beyond  what  is  sufficient. 
The  French  school  .  .  .  appears  to  me  at  this 
moment  [1878]  to  aim  chiefly  at  perfection.  Meis- 
sonier  is  more  complete  than  any  old  master  ever  was. 
I  continually  see  French  work  of  which  one  can  only 
say,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  better,  and  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  fine  art  of  the  highest  order,  not  greater 
than  Hogarth,  who  was  innocent  of  aXl  finesse  of  eze- 
cntion.  The  question  is  how  hard  a  man  hits,  not 
how  beautifully  he  uses  the  gloves." 

METHODS  OP  WORK. 

**  The  question  is  how  hard  a  man  hits,  not  how 
beautifully  he  uses  the  gloves."  This  is  a  pregnant 
saying  and  one  worth  pondering.  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton,  as  we  pointed  out  in  an  article  printed  in 
the  Review  op  Reviews  for  May,  1898,  works  in  the 
most  elaborate  fashion  conceivable.  Designs,  color 
schemes  and  **  studies"  are  all  prepared  before  he 
dips  his  brush  in  the  pigments  which  he  has  decided 
to  transfer  to  his  canvas.  Not  so,  Sir  John  Millais. 
••  That  little  thing,"  he  remarked  to  the  writer  some 
time  ago,  **  must  be  done  swiftly,  or  not  at  all :  it  has 
to  be  blown  upon  the  canvas  as  it  were."  He  was 
alluding  to  the  charming  picture  of  a  child — one  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  recent  essays  in  the  por- 


traiture of  children.  It  is  a  work  possessing  charm, 
a  quality  which,  as  he  will  tell  you,  few  modem 
paintings  have.  **  Reynolds  knew  the  secret  of  it, 
and  so  did  Gainsborough."  And  so,  one  may  add, 
does  Sir  John  Millais. 

NO.  2  PALACE  GATE,  KENSINGTON. 

Warm  hearted,  enthusiastic,  impulsive  and  chival- 
rous though  he  be.  this  popular  painter  has,  never- 
theless, all  those  solid  qualities  which  we  are  wont  to 
associate  with  the  name  of  John  Bull.  You  may 
learn  as  much  from  his  house  at  Palace  Gate,  the 
edifice  which  drew  from  Carlyle  the  curious  and  not 
over-polite  question,  **Has  paint  done  all  this,  Mr. 
Millais?"  It  is  a  large,  plain,  square  house,  with 
only 'such  excrescences  here  and  there  as  are  de- 
manded by  convenience.  The  front  door  opens 
directly  into  the  hall  which  excited  the  Sage  of 
Chelsea's  wonder.  This  is  a  room  about  twenty-five 
feet  square,  with  a  marble  pavement  and  dado.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  white  marble  columns,  be- 
yond which  a  roomy  staircase  rises  in  three  flights  to 
the  first  floor.  The  dining  room  is  to  the  right  of  the 
hall.  On  the  first  floor  landing  is  a  black  marble 
fountain,  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm ;  on  its  three 
sides  drawing  rooms,  and  on  that  by  the  side  of  the 
staircase  the  studio.  This  room  is  about  forty  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  wide  and  twenty  high,  and,  like 
the  artist  who  works  in  it,  is  distinguished  by  its 
simplicity.  There  are  no  cunningly  devised  comers, 
or  galleries,  or  ingle-nooks,  or  window  seats;  the 
only  ornaments  are  a  few  oak  pilasters  running  up  to 
the  cove  of  the  ceiling  and  the  finely  proportioned 
mantelpiece. 

•*  PORTUNA  PA  VET  PORTIBUS." 

As  one  gazes  at  the  splendor  of  Millais*  mansion  at 
Palace  Gate,  and  thinks  of  his  supremely  successf  al 
career  as  a  painter,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
old  Roman  was  right  when  he  declared  that  fortune 
favors  the  brave.  From  the  very  first  Millais  made 
up  his  mind  to  excel  as  a  painter.  Nothing  has  been 
able  to  divert  him  from  the  path  in  which  at  the  be- 
g^inning  he  set  himself  to  work.  He  has  not  co- 
quetted with  the  craft  of  the  sculptor,  nor  has  he 
posed  for  a  moment  as  a  literary  man.  He  has 
worked  hard,  and  his  labors  have  proved  lucrative. 
Wise  in  his  generation,  he  made  as  much  hay  as  pos- 
sible in  days  when  the  sun  shone  with  warmth  and 
brilliancy  upon  the  world  of  art,  and  now  when  he 
chooses  i-ather  to  fish,  or  to  hunt,  or  to  shoot,  than  to 
8X)end  laborious  days  in  front  of  his  easel,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  indulge  his  wholesome  fancies  to  the  full. 
Happy  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  has  so  ordered 
his  way  of  life  that  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  *'  sere, 
the  yellow  leaf,"  he  can,  like  Sir  John  Millais,  count 
— ^and  count  not  vainly — ^upon  **  honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friends."  To  Millais  Providence  has 
given  all  these  things,  and  those  best  acquainted  with 
his  life  and  with  his  career  as  a  painter  best  know 
how  thoroughly  well  he  deserves  them. 
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THE  career  of  Mr.  Asqnith,  although  distin- 
guished, has  been  brief,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  pictnresqneness  and  romantic  elements  which 
gave  Miss  Tennant,  the  present  Mrs.  Asqnith,  her 
unique  position  in  London  society.  He  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  of  a  Nonconformist  family.  When  he  was 
six  his  father  died  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have  combined  a  singu- 
larly lofty  character  with  a  keen  and  sympathetic 
intellect.  She  was  of  the  stricter  sect  of  the  Puritatfis, 
and  brought  up  her  family  with  that  wholesome  hor- 
ror of  the  theatre  and  the  pomps  and  yanities  of 
this  wicked  world  which  to  Miss  Tennant  were  as 
natural  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  London  drawing-room. 
His  first  schooling  was  received  at  the  Moravian 
school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  where  the  home  influ- 
ences were  reinforced  by  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Moravian  community.  Leaving  Fulneck,  young 
Asqnith  went  to  the  City  of  London  School,  where  he 
was  a  brilliant  pupil. 

From  the  first  the  youth  seems  to  have  taken  life 
seriously,  and  to  have  applied  himself  to  his  studies 
with  a  determination  to  succeed.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  during  dinner  time  and  play  hours  he  used  to 
steal  away  from  his  companions  in  order  to  read  the 
IHmea  at  a  bookseller^s  i^op,  where  that  luxury  was 
allowed  him.  The  story,  if  not  true,  is  at  least  well 
invented,  and  is  significant  of  much. 

From  the  City  of  London  school  he  went  up  to  Ox- 
ford and  won  the  Balliol  scholarship.  Probably, 
until  Margot  Tennant  consented  to  become  Mrs.  As- 
qnith, nothing  gave  him  so  much  delight  as  that  ini- 
tial success. 

THE  ASQUITH  TEAR  AT    OXFORD. 

At  Balliol  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jowett. 
The  late  master  of  Balliol  had  many  distinguished 
pupils,  but  none  among  all  of  those  who  looked  up  to 
him  with  reverence  and  affection  were  more  abso- 
lutely under  his  influence  than  Henry  Asqnith.  At 
college  he  was  devoted  to  his  studies,  but  his  life  was 
distinctly  that  of  a  student.  He  was  somewhat  soli- 
tary in  his  habits,  and  that  side  of  university  life 
which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  regards  as  the  most  impor- 
tant— namely,  the  wining  and  dining  and  the  throw- 
ing of  oranges  at  each  other's  heads— had  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  He  achieved  a  great  reputation  and 
carried  everything  before  him ;  alike  in  the  classes 
and  in  the  Union  he  proved  himself  the  first  man  of 
his  year.  Indeed,  the  Asqnith  year  is  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  college  calendar.  He 
was  then,  as  he  is  now,  reserved,  almost  sad,  for  the 
skeptical  surroundings  somewhat  eroded  the  narrow 


but  simple  creed  which  he  had  learned  at  home  and 
at  Fulneck.  StiU,  he  was  young,  ambitious,  and  full 
of  conscious  strength,  and  although  the  stars  some- 
times grew  dim  and  pale  and  sometimes  seemed  to 
go  out  in  the  chill  gloom  of  misty  doubt,  he  ^per- 
severed,  making  a  few  friends,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Alfred  Milner,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Inland 
Revenue,  Mr.  T.  Raleigh  (of  All  Souls),  and  Mr, 
Herbert  Paul. 

1.     AT  THE   BAR. 

When  he  left  college  he  went  straight  to  the  bar, 
and  notwithstanding  the  brilliance  of  his  university 
success,  he  had  to  pass  through  his  full  share  of  the 
disappointments  of  the  briefless  barrister.  He  made 
an  early  marriage.  The  responsibility  of  supporting 
a  young  and  numerous  family  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  looked  out  on  life.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  work  with  steady  hope  that  success  would 
at  last  crown  his  efforts.  The  comparative  leisure 
which  he  enjoyed  gave  him  time  for  study,  and  he  im- 
mersed himself  thoroughly  in  the  study  of  politics, 
for  public  affairs  had  always  had  a  facination  for 
him  from  his  earhest  days.  It  was  seed  time  with 
him,  of  which  he  made  good  use.  Slowly  he  began  to 
find  his  feet  and  to  obtain  recognition  for  his  ability 
in  the  courts. 

In  1886  he  went  down  to  East  Fife,  defeating  his 
opponent,  who  had  turned  Liberal  Unionist.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Home  Rule.  In  1887  Mr.  Asqnith  made  his  first  mark 
in  the  politics  of  London  by  his  defense  of  Mr.  Cun- 
inghame  Graham,  when  that  brilliant,  but  somewhat 
eccentric,  Scotchman  was  prosecuted,  togetiier  with 
John  Bums,  for  attempting  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  Trafalgar  square.  He  put  his  case 
weU,  but  failed  to  secure  an  acquittal.  Still  his  con- 
nection with  the  case  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  Liberals  both  inside  Parliament  and  outside  it. 
It  was  remembered  to  him  for  righteousness,  and 
helped  him  afterward  to  be  able,  as  Home  Secretary, 
to  restore  the  square  to  the  people. 

Although  his  defense  of  the  Trafalgar  square 
rioters  was  good  service  well  done,  it  was  not  until 
the  next  year  that  he  was  able  to  impress  the  nation 
at  large  with  a  sense  of  his  ability.  It  came  about 
in  this  wise.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  junior 
to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Sir  Charles  was  then  the  admitted  chief  of 
the  English  Bar,  and  to  be  junior  to  such  a  man  was 
in  itself  a  distinction.  He  did  his  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  win  Sir  Charles  Russell's  esteem,  and,  what  was 
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not  less  important,  to  convince  Sir  G^rge  Lewes 
that  he  was  a  coming  man  and  was  certain  to  make 
a  great  mark  in  the  world.  To  the  ontside  observer 
this  did  not  seem  very  likely.  There  was  nothing 
magnetic  in  him,  nothing  to  aronse  the  enthusiasm, 
or  anything  to  give  an  idea  of  superabmidant  energy, 
vitality  or  force.  When  the  Pamell  trial  came  on 
Mr.  Pamell  retained  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  his  coun- 
sel, with  Mr.  Asquith  as  his  junior.  For  nine  months 
Mr.  Asquith  was  immersed  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
that  famous  case. 

A  HERE  CHANCE? 

He  made  his  mark  by  what  appears  to  be  the  merest 
accident ;  but  from  all  that  followed  from  it,  it  is 
one  of  those  accidents  which  it  seems  derogatory  to 
what  Mr.  Balfour  would  call  the  preferential  order 
of  the  universe  to  imply  that  it  was  only  an  accident. 
The  London  Times  had  put  forward  Mr.  Soames  as 
their  first  witness.  Sir  Charles  Russell  ha^l  cross- 
examined  him  at  some  length  and  to  little  purpose. 
Mr.  Soames  knew  comparatively  little  about  the 
forged  letters,  and  Sir  Charles  got  little  out  of  him. 

The  court  adjourned  for  lunch,  and  when  Russell 
and  his  junior  were  taking  a  hasty  meal.  Sir  Charles 
staggered  Mr.  Asquith  by  calmly  informing  him  that 
he  had  better  cross-examine  the  next  witness.  Now 
the  next  witness  was  no  other  than  Mr.  MacDonald, 
who,  after  Mr.  Asquith*s  cross-examination,  became 
famous  as  *'  Simple  Simon  "  of  the  Times,  '*  But  this 
is  most  absurd,*'  said  Mr.  Asquith  to  his  leader ;  '*  he 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  witnesses  in  the  case, 
and  of  course  you  will  cross-examine  him  yourself." 
"  No,"  said  Sir  Charles  Russell,  **  I  am  tired,  and  you 
will  do  it  weU  enough." 

TACKLING  **  SIMPLE  SIMON." 

Despite  all  Mr.  Asquith's  protestations.  Sir  Charles 
insisted  that  it  was  to  be  so,  and  so  it  was  accord- 
ingly. But  no  one  knew  how  dismayed  the  junior 
was  at  finding  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  a  task  for 
which  he  was  so  utterly  unprepared.  No  one  of  their 
side  had  the  least  idea  of  what  Mr.  MacDonald  would 
say.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  shrewd,  intelligent 
Scotchman,  who  would  prove  to  be  more  than  a 
'match  for  the  ablest  cross-examiner  that  could  be  put 
into  the  field.  There  was  absolutely  no  material  for 
cross-examination  beyond  what  he  might  say  in  his 
examination  in  chief.  When  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to  put 
his  first  question  to  the  manager  of  the  Times  he  was 
abotit  at  his  wit*s  end.  Neither  he  nor  his  chief  nor  any 
of  the  Irish  party  dreamed  of  the  luck  which  was  in 
store  for  them.  By  some  good  luck  he  put  a  question 
to  Mr.  MacDonald  at  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
amination which  that  gentleman  answered  in  a 
supremely  silly  fashion.  The  answer  was  a  revela- 
tion, to  Mr.  Asquith,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  he 
could  play  his  fish  with  good  result.  He  did  so,  and 
all  the  world  knows  with  ^hat  result.  His  cross- 
examination  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of 
skill  that  the  commission  had  witnessed.  Poor  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  turned  inside  out,  and  mercilessly 
held  up  to  a  scoffing  world.    It  is  hardly  too  much 


to  say  that  when  he  sat  down  Mr.  Asquith  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  deadly  rent  in  the  case  of  the 
Times,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  established  his 
own  reputation,  not  only  in  the  Commission  Court, 
but  throughout  the  nation  at  large. 

From  that  moment  he  never  turned  back.  It  was, 
as  he  said  modestly,  the  merest  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent. If  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  not  been  tired  he 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  examining  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  if  Mr.  MacDonald  had  only  bad  bis 
wits  about  him,  and  had  not  made  the  absurd  refij 
which  gave  Mr.  Asquith  his  cue,  the  vdiole  cross-ex- 
amination might  have  failed  in  its  purpose.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Asquith  got  his  chance,  and  the  moment 
Mr.  MacDonald  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  seized 
it,  and  the  whole  matter  was  decided.  Mr.  Asquith*8 
reputation  in  the  country  dated  from  that  moment. 

SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL  AJSD  HIS  JUNIOR. 

During  the  nine  months  which  Mr.  Asquith  acted 
as  junior  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  he  never  had  a  single 
difficulty  with  his  chief.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  is  a  gentleman  with  a  temper  which  it  would 
be  both  unjust  and  impolite  to  describe  as  peppery. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  volcanic, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  mountain  in  eruption 
never  forget  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Mr.  Asquith*s  tact,  industry,  and  capacity 
to  anticipate  the  exigencies  of  a  very  difficult  service, 
that  never  once  during  the  whole  of  these  trying  nine 
months  did  he  ever  get  across  Sir  Charles.  Only  once 
did  he  ever  have  any  difference  of  opinion  with  his 
chief,  and  then  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  serious. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  Sir  Charles*  great  oration  in  de- 
fense of  Mr.  PameU.  Sir  Charles  and  his  junior  vrere 
down  at  Tadworth,  and  Mr.  Asquith  was  laden  with 
the  notes  of  evidence,  and  the  particulars  of  various 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  Mr.  ParneD, 
and  which  it  was  the  duty  of  his  coxmsel  to  rebut 
Sir  Charles,  as  all  who  knew  him  at  the  time  are 
aware,  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  historic 
importance  of  the  occasion.  He  was  an  Irishman 
who  had  an  unequaled  opportunity  of  pleading  ^ 
cause  of  his  country  before  a  tribunal  apjKiinted  by 
her  oppressors.  He  had  determined  to  make  a  great 
speech,  a  speech  which  would  live  in  history  with  the 
greatest  forensic  displays  of  ancient  and  modem  tfann, 
and  nobly  indeed  he  acquitted  hims^,  as  an  the 
world  knows. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OP  SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL. 

But  after  going  through  the  gieat  historic  survey 
with  which  he  opened,  Mr.  Asquith  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  as  weU  if  they  were  to  deal  with 
the  various  points  which  had  been  brought  out  in  the 
charges.  Sir  Charles  sat  down  in  his  armchair,  and, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  bade  his  junior  go  over  some 
of  the  points  which  he  thought  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  speech.  Somewhat  dismayed  by  the  noMha- 
tonce  of  his  chief ,  Mr.  Asquith  obeyed.  Turning  over 
his  papers  he  dwelt  first  on  one  point  and  then  on  an- 
other.   Sir  Charles  meanwhile  got  more  and  mora 
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xmeasy  in  his  chair,  and  took  himself  from  time  to 
time  to  his  nnfailing  resource,  the  snuff-box.  At  last 
he  coold  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  borst  out,  *'  I  am 
Tory  disappointed  in  yon,  Asqnith — very  much  indeed. 
I  never  thought  that  you  were  capable  of  such  a 
thing."  *•  Why,"  asked  Asquith,  **  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" ''Matter  !  You  are  quite  incapable  of  rising 
to  a  great  historic  occasion,"  replied  Sir  Charles.  *  *  Do 
you  think,"  he  continued,  indignantly,  **  do  you  think 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  going  to  encumber  the 
presentation  of  the  case  in  its  largest  sense  by  intro- 
ducing all  these  trumpery  details?  No,"  said  he, 
decisively,  '*I  am  going  to  deal  with  it  in  a  much 
larger  sense."  Do  what  he  could,  Mr.  Asquith  could 
not  induce  Sir  Charles  to  budge  from  this  position. 
At  last  they  managed  to  patch  up  a  compromise,  but 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  discourse  remains  to  this  day  an 
evidence  of  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
central  idea  of  presenting  the  case  in  a  large  sense 
with  a  due  regard  for  its  historic  perspective. 

HIS  PABUAMENTARY  POSITION. 

The  most  successful  speech  which  Mr.  Asquith  de- 
livered in  that  Parliament  arose  out  of  the  com- 
mission. The  eminently  respectable  but  somewhat 
unctuous  Sir  Richard  Webster,  then  Attomey-Q«n- 
eral,  made  a  speech  on  the  forged  letters  in  a  way 
which  laid  himself  open  to  the  rapier-like  thrusts  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  junior.  Mr.  Asquith  again  Faw 
his  opportunity  and  again  availed  himself  of  it  to  the 
fnll.  If  his  reputation  at  the  bar  dated  from  his  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  his  reputation  in 
Parliament  may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  his  reply 
to  Sir  Richard  Webster.  From  that  time  it  was 
recognized  on  all  hands  that  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
ing men,  safe  for  a  position  in  the  next  Liberal  ad- 
ministration. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  surprise  expressed  when  Mr.  Qladstone,  in 
constituting  his  Cabinet,  offered  Mr.  Asquith  the 
Home  Secretaryship.  It  was  indeed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Asquith  was  only  forty,  he 
had  never  even  held  a  subordinate  oiBce,  but  he  was 
-promoted  at  a  bound  over  the  head  of  his  leader,  Sir 
CTharles  Russell,  who  was  Attomey-G^eneral,  without  a 
aeat  in  the  Cabhiet.  His  friends  were  delighted,  but 
thoee  who  did  not  know  him  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed, and  solemnly  shook  their  heads,  feeling  that 
he  might  be  a  great  sncoess,  but  he  might  also  be  a 
great  failure.  Events,  however,  have  justified  Mr. 
Gladstone's  choice. 

II.    THE  WINNING  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

Such  was  Mr.  Henry  Asquith  when  he  first  was  in 
a  position  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  making 
Hiss  Margaret  Tennant  his  wife. 

For  some  years  previously  Miss  Tennant  had  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  charming  figures  in 
London  society.  Her  name  and  the  fame  of  her  ex- 
ploits spread  indeed  far  beyond  the  comparatively 
narrow  range  even  of  the  multitudinous  throng  which 


constitutes  that  vague  entity  society,  auu  occasional 
paragraphs  in  all  the  newspapers  attested  the  fact  that 
a  phenomenon  existed  in  the  Tennant  family  of  some- 
what dazzling  brilliance  and  of  exceptional  fascina- 
tion. 

Miss  Margaret,  or  Margot,  as  she  usually  was 
called,  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  which  had 
more  than  one  distinguised  member.  Like  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  nearly  every  one 
who  is  at  the  present  time  anything  in  English  poli- 


MBS.   ASQUITH,  NEB  TENNANT. 

tics,  she  was  Scotch  by  birth.  But,  in  this  also  re- 
sembling the  Prime  Minister  and  others,  she  was 
thoroughly  Anglicized,  yet  preserved  all  liieperfervid 
genius  of  her  nation  unaffected  by  the  milder  atmos- 
phere of  a  southern  clime.  The  public  is  heartily 
sick  at  the  application  of  the  adjective  "new"  to 
everything  nowadays.  We  have  New  Journalism, 
New  Women,  and  new  everjrthing  else.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  of  the  women  of  our  time  Margot 
Tennant,  if  any  one,  weU  deserved  the  title  of  *♦  new 
woman,"  although,  so  far  as  the  outside  public  knew, 
she  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  mission,  and  was 
not  known  to  hiive  identified  herself  with  any  depart- 
ment of  woman's  work.  But  she  was  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  most  womanly  of  all  the  new  women  of 
our  time. 

A  LTVB  WOMAN. 

Her  supreme  characteristic  was  an  extreme  vitality. 
Every  square  inch  of  her  petite  and  piquant  figure 
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was  instinct  with  instance  of  life.  Upon  her,  as  much 
as  upon  any  hnman  being  on  this  planet,  male  or  fe- 
male, there  had  descended  the  blessing — that  of  hav- 
ing life,  and  having  it  most  abundantly.  For  Margot 
Tennant  was  vibrant  with  throbbing  vitality.  Al- 
though blessed  by  nature  with  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  there  was  in  her  but  little  of  the  sedate 
placidity  which  often  characterizes  those  whose  facul- 
ties are  in  an  ideal  poise.  The  whirl,  the  rush,  the 
fever  of  this  electric  ag^  possessed  her  whole  being. 
But  she  had  nerves  strong  enough  to  stand  its  strain 
and  enjoy  its  glow.  Bom  in  an  affluent  household, 
the  spoiled  child  of  a  large  family,  bright,  intelligent, 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  the  young  girl  found  for  her 
all  doors  open  and  nothing  tabooed.  She  was  wel- 
comed everywhere;  even  her  caprices  were  voted 
charming,  and  she  must  have  been  endowed  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  grace  to  have 
escaped  the  temptations  which  surrounded  her.  Nat- 
ure, society  and  the  world  offered  to  her  lips  a 
chalice  of  the  sweetest  wine,  but  although  she 
quaffed  deeply,  she  never  drained  the  fatal  goblet  to 
its  dregs. 

DI  VERNON  REDXVIVA. 

An  intense  and  passionate  love  of  nature,  of  the 
wild  free  life  of  the  hunting  field  and  the  woodland, 
was  a  great  means  of  grace  to  her,  and  so,  no  doubt, 
was  the  dose  and  constant  intimacy  which  she  con- 
tracted with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Great 
are  the  virtues  of  freedom,  and  Margot  Tennant  was 
a  free  girl  from  her  cradle.  There  was  an  ease  in  her 
gait,  a  quick  and  nervous  i)ower  in  her  movements, 
which  could  only  have  been  gained  by  vigorous  exer- 
cise on  the  springy  heather  and  the  glowing  ezhilara- 
tion  of  the  saddle.  To  her  the  birds  singing  in  the 
spring  time  was  as  the  melody  of  heaven,  while  every 
conmion  bush  as  it  burst  into  bloom  seemed  '*  aflame 
with  God."  In  the  hunting  field  she  seemed  a  slightly 
miniature  edition  of  Di  Vernon,  a  splendid  animal, 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  leopard,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  joy  of  the  chase.  Into  whatever  she  entered 
she  flung  her  whole  soul,  for  to  her  on  the  tree  of  life, 
at  least,  there  was  no  forbidden  fruit. 

A  FBNELLA  OP    TO-DAY. 

But  in  the  drawing  room  she  was  more  like  Fenella 
or  Mignon  than  the  Di  Vernon  of  the  hunting  field. 
She  was  as  devoted  to  politics  and  society,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  as  she  was  to  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  country  side ;  above  all,  she  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  men.  With  her  it  was  a  simple  interest, 
with  them  it  was  compound.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  be  charmed  by  this  gay  and  artless  and  perfectly 
natural  girl,  flitting  to  and  fro,  fearless  as  a  fawn, 
artless  as  a  child,  and  yet  fascinating  as  a  woman. 
She  was  interested  in  every  subject,  and  talked  viva- 
ciously on  every  theme  that  might  interest  her  com- 
panion. Like  some  gay  humming  bird,  charming  and 
beautiful,  she  flitted  from  flower  to  flower,  never 
pausing  in  her  flight  even  when  extracting  the  honey 
which  formed  the  nectar  of  her  life.  She  was  a  law 
nnto  herself,  but  other  law  she  had  none.    She  could 


say  anything  to  any  one  and  do  anything,  and  she 
availed  herself  of  her  liberty  to  the  full.  In  a  society 
where  all  more  or  less  wear  masks,  and  where  girls 
in  their  teens  are  not  expected  to  **  pnmp  cold  water  ** 
unawares  upon  a  gracious  public  full  of  nerves,  IUbs 
Tennant  did  just  as  she  pleased,  said  out  what  she 
thought,  and  gaily  danced  round  the  world  wearing 
her  heart  upon  her  sleeve. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  EVE  ANTE  THE  FALL. 

Mother  Eve  looking  down  upon  Miss  Margot  in  the 
midst  of  her  innumerable  admirers  must  have  fdt 
that  there  had  been  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
the  fatal  day  on  which  the  serpent  tempted  her  and 
she  did  eat.  She  became  a  privileged  personage. 
Grave  statesmen  unbent  in  the  radiance  of  her  pres- 
ence, and  sunned  themselves  in  her  smile ;  gray-beards 
found  a  new  delight  in  the  vivacity  of  her  chatter. 
But  although  the  despair  of  the  decorous,  Mrs. 
Grundy  herself  could  not  throw  the  faintest  shadow 
upon  her  good  name. 

Of  course  Miss  Tennant  had  lovers,  lovers  by  the 
score  ;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  attracted 
by  her  bright  and  glancing  ways,  and  not  a  few  im- 
agined that  her  ready  sympathy  and  extraordinary 
capacity  for  entering  into  all  the  moods  and  tenses  oif 
her  acquaintances  justified  them  in  hoping  for  a 
closer  union.  Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of 
her,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  bustle  of 
London  society,  **  that  she  moved  in  maiden  medita- 
tion fancy  free,''  for  meditation  was  one  of  the  few 
things  in  which  she  did  not  excel,  she  contrived  to 
dance  along  the  gilded  corridors  of  her  pleasant  youlh 
without  becoming  entangled  in  any  great  affair  of 
the  heart.  She  was  indeed  a  signal  example  of  the 
immense  possibilities  in  human  intercourse  when 
women  are  free,  frank  and  intelligent,  and  able 
either  by  their  position  or  by  their  character  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  men  whom  they  &vor  with 
their  friendship. 

THE  JOY  OF  LIFE. 

And  of  course  there  was  no  end  of  talk  as  to  whom 
she  was  going  to  marry.  More  than  one  statesman  of 
the  first  rank  was  publicly  jnroclaimed  by  unauthor- 
ized scribes  in  the  public  press  as  having  secured  the 
promise  of  her  hand.  But  whatever  foundation  th^e 
might  have  been  for  the  suspicions  that  the  statesmen 
named  would  have  been  delighted  by  such  a  union, 
the  stories  were  promptly  contradicted.  Margot  con- 
tinued to  be  Miss  Tennant  with  such  full  satisfaction 
to  herself  that  some  believed  that  she  would  remain 
Miss  Tennant  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  course, 
grave  and  austere  matrons  and  acidulated  spinsters, 
reared  in  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  time,  sometimes 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  declared  that  she  was 
an  unmitigated  little  fiirt,  merely  because  she  uni- 
formly made  herself  pleasant  to  men,  and  did  her 
best  to  make  her  friends  contented  both  with  them- 
selves and  with  herself.  But  she  cared  for  ncme  of 
these  things,  nor  did  she  distress  herself  unduly  when 
surveying  the  whole  rows  of  men  who  at  one  time  or 
another  had  professed  to  believe  that  their  whole  lives 
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would  be  blighted  unless  she  would  consent  to  accept 
the  offer  of  their  hearts.  Her  friendship  they  were 
welcome  to,  and  in  her  friendship  she  gave  them 
more  than  many  women  give  in  what  they  call  their 
love.  For  some  natures  never  yield  such  fruit  and 
flower  of  gracious  deeds  and  thoughtful  sympathy  to 
their  lovers  and  their  husbands  as  this  little  lady  dis- 
pensed with  imperial  bounty  to  all  those  whom  she 
admitted  to  her  intimacy. 

NOT  AN  EPHBKERIS. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  the  joy  of  life.  Side  by 
side  with  this  exuberant  vitality  of  animal  spirits,  this 
unfailing  vivacity  of  restless  curiosity,  this  passionate 
longing  for  all  that  life  could  give  of  sensation  and  of 
incident,  there  was  deep  down  in  her  heart  that  strong, 
earnest  religious  sentiment  which  was  probably  the 
outgrowth  of  whole  generations  of  pious  ancestors. 
The  orthodox  who  believe  in  John  Knox,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  doughty  but  somewhat  sombre  reformer 
himself,  would,  no  doubt,  have  looked  askance  on 
Miss  Margot  with  her  skirt  dances  and  her  huntings, 
and  what  they  would  have  regarded  as  her  flirtations, 
and  would  have  been  loath  indeed  to  have  recognized 
her  as  one  of  the  elect.  But  for  her  full-orbed  soul  to 
satisfy  itself  with  the  dancing  phenomena  and  ephem- 
eral emotions  of  the  day,  and  take  no  thought  of  the 
immensity  which  lay  behind  and  beyond,  would  be 
impossible,  and  although  she  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
tr>o\L  any  part  in  field  preaching  nor  in  any  of  the  fa- 
miliar demonstrative  methods  of  religious  conviction, 
she  succeeded  in  impressing  those  who  knew  her  well 
with  the  earnestness  and  strenuousness  of  her  relig- 
ious convictions. 

Such  was  the  figure — ^unique  yet  typical,  lavishly 
gifted  with  grace  beyond  her  fair  measure,  trained 
from  her  childhood  to  live  freely  and  openly  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  society  England  possesses— that 
flitted  like  a  fairy  before  the  eyes  of  Henry  Asquith, 
just  as  he  was  setting  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  which  he  was  destined  so  soon  and  so  rapidly 
to  ascend. 

The  quest  seemed  sufficiently  hopeless  to  have 
daunted  any  but  a  man  in  love.  Love  is  like  som- 
nambulism. The  lover  can  walk  safely  where 
another  man  would  to  a  certainty  have  fallen  head- 
long. And  certainly  none  of  the  sober,  practical, 
level-headed  men  —  men,  for  example,  like  Mr. 
Asquith  himself,  when  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
his  normal  state — would  have  advised  him  to  venture 
on  this  Quest  Perilous,  wherein  so  many  more  likely 
suitors  had  come  to  grief  :  **  Peradventui-e,"  so  Com- 
mon Sense,  looking  over  its  spectacles,  would  have 
addressed  the  young  barrister — **  Peradventure  you 
imagine  that  so  great  a  prize  for  which  so  many 
famous  suitors  have  contended  in  vain  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  middle-aged  widower  with  five  children  as  his 
dowry.  Out  upon  thee  for  a  presumptuous  fool  I " 
And  so  no  doubt  it  appeared  at  the  first  sight,  not 
merely  to  the  outside  world,  but  pre-eminently  to 
Miss  Margot  Tennant  and  even  to  Mr.  Asquith  him- 
self. 


A  MODERN  FAIRY   TALE. 

But  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.  And  Mr.  Asquith  was  under 
the  compulsion  of  his  destiny.  The  story  of  the 
courtship  and  capture  of  the  fair  Maid  Margot  reads 
like  a  latter  day  variant  upon  the  most  familiar  and 
most  popular  of  the  fairy  tales  whereon  successive 
generations  of  mankind  have  nurtured  their  imagina- 
tion since  the  very  cradle-time  of  the  race.  In  none 
of  the  treasures  of  ancient  folk-lore  do  we  read  of  any 
radiant  princess  whose  hand  had  been  sought  and 
sought  in  vain  by  more  suitors  than  those  who  counted 
among  their  experiences  the  painful  distinction  of 
having  been  rejected  by  Miss  Margot.  There  was  no 
royal  road  to  the  possession  of  the  wayward  damosel, 
such  as  the  magic  axe  or  the  magic  flute,  or  other 
cunning  guerdon  of  fairy  godmother  by  which  the 
destined  prince  was  able  in  the  nursery  tale  to  carry 
off  the  lady  of  his  love. 

OBSTACLES.     ' 

Mr.  Asquith  was  neither  prince  nor  peer.  He  was 
a  man  of  moderate  means,  wid  there  was  nothing 
about  his  person  or  his  career  that  was  calculated  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  girl  before  whom 
lovers,  with  every  qualification  which  he  lacked,  had 
knelt  in  vain.  Mr.  Asquith  was,  no  doubt,  a  rising 
man,  but  he  was  not  rich.  He  had  not  won  any  of 
the  great  prizes  of  the  bar,  although,  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  remained  there  he  might  have  ultimately  become 
Lord  Chancellor.  Above  all,  he  was  already  fur- 
nished with  a  family  of  five.  And  although  society 
had  accustomed  itself  to  seeing  Margot  Tennant  in 
almost  every  conceivable  attitude  or  ixxrition  possible 
to  mortal,  imagination  recoiled  from  seeing  this  Fen- 
ella-Di- Vernon  of  our  day  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  blushing  matron,  with  five  step  children  round  her 
knee.  Few  enterprises,  therefore,  appeared  more 
hopeless  than  the  task  to  which,  after  his  wife's  death, 
Mr.  Asquith  devoted  all  the  strength  of  his  will,  pur- 
suing the  quest  with  all  the  concentrated  passion  of  a 
strongly  repressed  nature,  and  ultimately  triumph- 
ing, to  the  asiionishment  and  dismay  of  all  his  rivals. 

THE  QUEST  PEBILOX78. 

Fortime  favors  the  brave,  and  everything  comes  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  But  time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man,  nor  can  the  bravest  and  most  patient  of 
suitors  calculate  upon  the  favor  of  fortune  when  en- 
gaged in  wooing  a  young  lady  capricious,  impulsive 
and  capable  of  making  up  her  mind  and  acting  upon 
it  with  phenomenal  velocity.  When  first  Mr.  As- 
quith broached  his  suit,  she  would  hear  nothing 
of  it.  "  Friends,  yes,  by  all  means  ;  husband  and 
wife,  nonsense."  And  so  she  gaily  laughed  away  his 
serious  suit.  But  he  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Soberly 
and  seriously  he  pleaded  his  cause,  daunted  by  no  re- 
buff, but  condescending  to  no  artifice  or  stratagem, 
not  even  to  those  which  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  tactics  of  those  who  woo  fair  ladies. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
his  suit  that  was  the  secret  of  his  success.    Miss 
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Margot»  aocnstomed  from  her  earliest  teens  to  the 
flattery  and  homage  and  devotion  of  men,  was  like  a 
child  surfeited  with  cake,  to  whom  plain  brown  bread 
gradually  acquires  an  irresistible  fascination.  The 
more  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  becoming  Mrs. 
Asquith,  the  more  did  the  solid,  simple,  serious  vir- 
tues of  Mr.  Asquith  impress  her  imagination.  There 
was  a  certain  attraction  of  gravitation  which  asserted 
iteelf ,  as  the  massive  planet  sweeps  the  light  afirolite 
into  its  bosom. 

SUCCESS  AT  LAST. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  of  folk-lore  tales  is  that  in 
which  the  hand  of  a  princess  smitten  with  incurable 
gravity  is  offered  to  any  one  who  can  make  her  laugh. 
In  this  case  the  rdte«  were  reversed.  The  successful 
suitor  was  one  who  could  sober  the  light-hearted  and 
slightly  feather-brained  girl  to  whom  all  existence 
had  hitherto  been  but  one  incessant  switchback  of 
thrills  and  sensations. 

And  Mr.  Asquith  did  it.  He,  Solemn  Sobersides 
that  he  was,  would  not  take  nay.  When  he  was  re- 
buffed, he  began  again  humbly  and  persistently  as 
ever.  It  was  presumption,  no  doubt,  but  love  was 
sufficient  excuse.  At  last  a  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  man  who  so  patiently  sued  for  her  hand  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  mind.  His  prospects  also  began  to 
brighten.  Possibly  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
More  probably  it  aided  rather  converging  tides  of 
circumstance  which  were  rapidly  hurrying  her  to  her 
fate.  For  no  one  has  ever  said  Miss  Margot  was  free 
from  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  And  to  help 
a  statesman  to  climb  the  steeps  that  lead  to  the  Pre- 
miership of  the  Empire  was  an  enterprise  sufficiently 
da2£ling  even  to  fascinate  the  somewhat  will-o'-the- 
wisp  fancy  of  Miss  Tennant.  Whatever  share  this 
calctdation  may  or  may  not  have  had  when  matters 
came  to  a  final  decision — ^there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
match,  when  it  came  off,  was  a  genuine  affair  of  the* 
heart. 

MBS.   ASQUITH. 

They  were  married  last  year,  and  thus  Margot 
Tennant  disappeared  from  the  scene.  In  her  place 
we  have  Mrs.  Asquith,  a  lady  who,  if  the  fates  be  not 
adverse  to  one  upon  whom  they  have  hitherto  lavished 
all  their  bountiee,  is  destined  to  play  a  very  consider- 
able part  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  is  an  interesting 
combination,  and  seldom  have  two  come  together  who 
are  so  complemental  to  each  other.  If  the  true  hu- 
man unit,  as  is  often  said,  is  neither  man  nor  woman, 
but  man  and  woman,  there  has  seldom  been  a  unit 
more  homogeneous  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith.  For 
he  is  very  man  of  very  man.  while  she  is  very  woman. 
One  almost  sombrely  virile,  the  other  most  charm- 
ingly feminine.  One  full  of  calm,  cold,  unimpas- 
sioned  common  sense,  logical,  argumentative,  a  rea- 
soning machine.  The  other  quick,  fiery,  enthusiastic, 
unreserved,  a  creature  of  impulse,  full  of  intuition. 
The  one  whose  armor  of  reserve  is  as  of  toughened 
steel,  hardly  caring  to  make  articulate  his  deeper 
feelings  even  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him ;  the  other  the  most  unreserved  creature  on  earth, 
wearing  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,  and  to  whom  the 


unrestrainad  outpouring  of  her  heart  is  as  natural  aa 
singing  is  to  the  nightingale. 

THE  ATTRACTION  OF  OPPOSITBS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  a  curious  passage  in  one  of 
the  current  periodicals,  compares  the  friendship  that 
existed  between  himself  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
to  an  acquaintance  between  a  sober  barn-door  fowl 
and  a  wild  singing  fowl.  Mr.  Asquith  would  prob- 
ably not  hesitate  to  describe  by  some  similar  homely 
metaphor  the  happy  fortune  which  has  linked  him. 
the  sedentary  student  and  strenuous  statesman,  with 
the  girl  whom  he  snatched  from  the  mazes  of  tiie 
merry  dance  to  be  his  bride.  It  is  as  if  the  bird  of 
Minerva  were  mated  with  the  bird  of  paradise. 

How  Mrs.  Asquith  will  help  or  hinder  Mr.  Asquith 
to  climb  that  dangerous  road  remains  to  be  seen. 
Men  and  women  are  busy  discussing  the  question. 
But  the  best  thing  said  on  the  subject  came  from  a 
friend  of  both. 

**  I  have  heard  a  good  deal,**  he  said,  *'  about  both 
sides  of  that  question,  and  have  sometimes  asked  my- 
self what  Asquith  himself  would  say  about  it.  And 
I  came  to  the  condnsion  that  his  answer  would  be- 
that  he  did  not  care.  Of  course  he  would  like  to  be 
Prime  Minister — who  would  not?— but  he  would 
much  rather  forfeit  the  Premiership  than  not  have 
married  Margot  Tennant.''  A  very  pretty  speech 
this,  and  as  true  as  pretty. 

111.     THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  home  in  Cavendish 
Square,  where  the  man  and  woman  reign  in  joint  and 
equal  sovereignty,  to  the  Home  Office,  where  the  man 
reigns  alone.  The  position  of  Home  Secretary  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
In  traditional  rank  it  comes  behind  not  only  the  For- 
eign  and  Colonial  Secretaryships,  but  also  behind  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  great  spending  departments— the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ^OXE. 

That  tradition,  however,  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  chief  functions  of  government  were  those  of  oi- 
fense,  defense  and  taxation.  As  society  was  evolved 
from  a  militant  to  an  industrial  state,  tiie  importance 
of  the  other  offices  shrank,  while  that  of  the  Home 
Office,  together  with  that  of  the  Local  Gtovemment 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  gradually  and  steadily 
expanded.  Even  in  the  title  of  the  Home  Office,  so 
different  from  the  Continental  equivalent — the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior — ^there  is  a  suggestive  thought. 
It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  progressive  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  theory  of  the  state,  the  Home 
Office  should  bulk  more  and  more  largely  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation.  The  significance  of  this  change  hss 
been  obscured  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  fact  tbat 
the  office  was  held  under  two  Conservative  admiDis- 
trations  by  Ministers  singularly  devoid  of  imagination 
and  lacking  in  all  the  qualities  which  enable  states- 
men to  impress  the  significance  of  their  office  upon 
the  public  mind. 
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PBBVIOUS  HOM£  8ECRBTARISS. 

Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross  was  an  excellent  and  in- 
offensive gentleman  eminently  calcnlated  to  adminis- 
ter humbly  and  without  prejudice  the  affairs  of 
whatever  department  might  be  entrusted  to  him. 
Mr.  Matthews,  Lord  Cross's  successor,  possessed  few 
of  his  virtues  and  added  none  of  his  own.  That  he 
was  honest  may  of  course  be  admitted,  that  he  was 
industrious  was  probably  true,  but  he  muddled  most 
of  the  questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  only 
succeeded  in  utterly  failing  to  impress  the  popular 
mind  with  the  infinite  potentiality  that  is  latent  in 
the  Home  Office. 

The  only  Liberal  Home  Secretary  that  England 
has  had  of  recent  years  was  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  a  gentleman  whose  conspicuous  talents  in 
debate  obscured  the  humbler  virtues  of  the  adminis- 
trator. He  had  to  govern  in  troublous  times  while 
the  gospel  of  dynamite  was  pealing  through  the  air, 
jc^ning  in  unholy  diapason  with  the  sound  of  cannon 
thunder  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  Hence,  when 
Mr.  Asquith  came  to  the  Home  Office,  everything 
combined  to  give  him  a  unique  opportunity  to  make 
the  change  for  which  the  time  was  fully  ripe.  Yet 
no  one  could  have  impressed  a  great  idea  upon  the 
public  mind  with  less  of  the  histrionic  art.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Asquith*8  only  art  has  been  the  art  of  concealing 
art,  which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  very 
essence  and  consummation  of  art.  He  has  been  the 
first  Home  Minister  to  make  the  Home  Office  worthy 
of  its  name  and  designation.  It  has  been  the  office 
of  the  home  It  has  been  done  in  homely  and  simple 
fashion,  but  nevertheless  with  a  spirit  and  a  sympathy 
which  has  transferred  it  from  a  mere  bureaucratic 
department  into  the  natural  seat  of  the  head  of  the 
houee  in  the  modem  and  industrial  state. 

THREE  MINISTRIES  IN  ONE. 

Very  few  men,  even  Ministers  themselves,  who 
have  been  Secretaries  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  can 
adequately  realize  the  enormous  complexity  and  di- 
versity of  the  duties  conglomerated  in  this  single 
department.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs 
combines  in  his  own  person  most  of  the  functions 
which  on  the  Continent  are  distributed  among  the 
Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Industry,  and  of  the  Interior, 
winle  in  addition  to  those  he  has  many  functions 
whidi  belong  to  the  Minjirter  of  Education.  Our 
English  system  is  not  logical— it  is  as  tangled  and 
contorted  as  the  English  oak  which  has  ever  been  the 
symbol  (A  English  greatness.  But,  like  the  oak,  it  is 
a  natond  outgrowth  of  this  climate  and  national 
soil,  its  roots  reach  down  to  the  bedrock  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  shade  of  its  spreading  branches  ex- 
tends to  the  uttermost  ends  of  this  island.  When 
Bishop  Lightfoot  was  consecrated  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  Dr.  Westcott,  who  was  destined  to  succeed 
him  in  his  episcopal  see,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the 
duties  of  a  bishop,  which,  when  enumerated,  were 
enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?  was  the  thought  which  passed 
through  the  tninds  of  his  hearers  more  than  once. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NSW  BLOOD. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  similar  doubt  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  young  barrister  of  forty  when  he  was 
summoned  from  the  law  courts  to  become  tte  pivot 
of  a  great  system  for  administering  English  industry. 
With  criininal  jurisprudence  and  the  control  of 
prisons  a  barrister  might  feel  himself  more  at  home, 
and  he  would  not  be  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  police  force,  that  executive  instru- 
ment of  British  law :  but  to  superintend  factories  and 
to  undertake  the  inspection  and  management  of 
mines — these  were  two  among  numberless  other 
duties  for  which  Mr.  Asquith  had  no  previous  train- 
ing whatever.  Yet,  seldom,  indeed,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  new  blood  been  more  conspicuously  illustrated 
than  by  placing  this  untried  lawyer  in  the  chair  of 
the  Miiustry  of  Industry.  New  occasions  teach  new 
duties,  and  Mr.  Asquith  became  Home  Secretary  at 
the  psychological  moment  when  the  new  democracy, 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  in  England's 
social  institutions,  was  crjdng  aloud  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state  for  the  alleviation  of  its  wrongs. 

THE  butcher's  BILI4  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Asquith,  although  reserved,  was  not  xmsympa- 
thetic,  and  no  sooner  had  he  established  himself  in 
office  than  he  appointed  a  series  of  departmental  com- 
mission s  to  ascertain  what  should  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  more  clamant  of  the  wrongs  that  were  brought 
under  his  notice.  The  operations  of  industry,  which 
are  often  alleged  to  be  pacific  in  opposition  to  the 
murderous  slaughter  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  war,  frequently  are  little  deserving  the 
encomiums  of  the  poet  or  the  plaudits  of  the  philos- 
opher. Trade,  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
laissesifaire,  or  devil  take  the  hindmost,  can  generate 
horrors  not  less  hideous  than  those  of  the  battlefield 
because  they  are  unaccompanied  by  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  The  buyer's 
bill  of  some  industries  is  as  appalling  as  that  of  seme 
famous  campaigns,  and  trade,  if  it  does  its  work 
more  silently  than  war,  has  an  evil  pre-eminence  in 
the  fact  that  it  substitutes  torture  for  the  speedier 
and  more  merciful  death  inflicted  by  the  buUe^t  or  the 
bayonet. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

Anumg  these  more  dangerous  industries  which  an- 
nually demanded  a  hecatomb  of  British  lives,  the 
making  of  white  lead  occupied  a  first  place.  The  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  into  the  condition  o^  the 
lead  works  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
read  horribly  like  the  pictures  of  Dante^s  hell ;  and 
indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  the  great  Floren- 
tine been  living  at  the  present  day  he  would  have 
gained  many  a  hint  for  the  construction  ef  his  **  In- 
ferno" in  the  prosaic  but  horrible  revelations  of 
official  reports.  The  result  of  Mr.  Asquith's  inquiries 
showed  that  much  of  this  slaughter  by  slow  torture 
WB8  preventable,  and  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  his  administration  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which,  reg^ularly  enforce<l,  will  reduce  this 
source  of  misery  to  a  minimum. 
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THE  REI^IEW  OF  REk^lElVS. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  PHTHISIS. 

The  lead  trade  was  bat  one  among  several  indus- 
tries to  which  Mr.  Asqoith^s  vigilance  has  been  tamed 
with  good  results.  In  Belfast,  for  instance,  for  years 
past  the  mortality  among  the  linen  workers  has  been 
exceptionally  high.  The  cause  of  this  extreme  mor- 
tality, demanding  in  the  course  of  a  generation  hun- 
dreds of  premature  deaths,  had  escaped  attention. 
Mr.  Asqnith  sent  a  thoroughly  competent  official 
down  to  the  Belfast  linen  works  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  this  exceptional  mortality.  His  re- 
port when  received  was  clear  and  conclusive.  The 
hot,  damp  air  of  the  factory,  charged  as  it  was  with 
the  waste  product  of  the  linen  manufacture,  brought 
on  phthisis.  While  the  factory  hands  worked  to  live, 
the  conditions  of  their  industry  implanted  in  their 
lungs  the  seeds  of  an  early  death.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Asquith's  conmiissioner  were  acted  upon 
with  conmiendable  promptitude  by  the  linen  manu- 
facturers of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  improvements 
which  he  pointed  out  should  be  introduced,  costing 
an  expenditure  of  several  thousands  of  pounds,  are 
all  being  carried  out  by  the  employers  without  any 
act  of  Parliament  or  any  other  agency  beyond  the 
wish  of  the  Home  Office,  expressed  through  its  ordi- 
nary channels.  As  a  result  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  mortality  among  the  linen  workers  of  Belfast 
will  fall  to  the  average  of  persons  employed  in  other 
factories. 

A  NASCENT  DBSPOTISH. 

Another  class  of  artisans,  the  conditions  of  whose 
work  have  long  been  notoriously  detrimental  to  life 
and  health,  were  the  Sheffield  grinders.  An  inquiry  is 
now  pending  into  the  condition  of  the  Sheffield  trades, 
and  there  Ib  good  reason  for  expecting  that  equally 
8atisfact(M-y  results  will  follow  among  the  cutlers  and 
grinders  as  have  already  been- secured  among  the  lead 
workers  and  the  Belfast  linen  weavers.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  samples  of  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Asquith  all  along  the  line.  The  success 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  has  put  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Home  Office  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  industry  are  awakening  the  public  mind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Home  Office,  with  the  arms  of  a 
Briareus,  has  been  clothed  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  it 
were  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  with  powers  enabling 
it  to  superintend  and  practically  control  almost  every 
department  of  British  industry. 

ADDING  OMNISCIENCE  TO  OMNIPOTENCE. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  giant's  power,  but  it  is  tyran- 
nous to  use  It  as  a  giant,  and  a  Home  Secretary,  who 
determined  not  to  strain  but  simply  to  use  the  enor- 
mous authority  with  which  he  is  clothed  by  various 
acts  passed  from  time  to  time,  could,  if  he  pleased, 
throttle  British  trade  and  bring  the  whole  fabric 
of  commerce  to  a  standstill.  Of  that,  however, 
fortunately  there  is  no  danger  as  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration remains  pure  and  is  under  the  vigilant 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  press.  But 
the  power  is  there,  and  Mr.  Asquith  is  using  it  and 
will  continue  to  use  it  more  and  more  as  long  as  he 


remains  at  his  post.  He  has  multiplied  the  centres  of 
inspection,  localizing  while  centralizing  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  same  time  that  he  has  localized  and 
centralized,  he  has  multiplied  the  number  of  in- 
spectors and  sub-inspectors  who  form  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  administration. 

LEVELING  UP. 

still  more  Important  than  these  details  of  adminis- 
tration are  the  general  principles  which  have  beoi 
laid  down  and  which  vdll  be  carried  out  in  future  by 
the  Home  Office.  A  certain  normal  stuidard  of  sani- 
tary excellence,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  condition  of  human  labor, 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  inspectors. 
These  gentlemen,  Mr.  Asquith*s  eyes  and  ears,  when 
they  go  forth  on  their  tours  of  inspectimi  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  will  be  instructed 
over  and  above  their  usual  official  duties  to  note  and 
specially  report  all  cases  in  which  they  find  the  con- 
dition of  industry  below  the  normal  standard.  This 
may  be  taken  as  an  irreducible  minimum  of  hardship, 
which  no  humanized  civilization  at  the  present  day 
can  tolerate.  The  object  of  this  is  clear.  His  aim  is 
to  use  the  whole  centralized  administrative  power  of 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  up  the  most 
backward  districts  to  the  standard  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced. It  is  easy  to  see  what  incalculable  conse- 
quence this  may  entail  in  the  amelioration  of  tiie 
condition  of  the  industries  of  the  land. 

A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  rapid  and  fragmentary 
survey  of  the  career  of  a  man  who  stands,  as  it  were, 
at  the  threshold  of  still  greater  things,  we  are  glad  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  universal  conviction  <A  those 
who  know  him  best  as  to  the  simplicity,  integrity,  and 
the  unselfishness  of  his  character.  No  man  is  leas  of 
a  poseur,  and  if  he  occasionally  makes  phrases,  that  is 
no  more  than  must  be  expected  from  any  one  of  a 
forensic  training,  and  with  a  quick  eye  for  popular 
effect  Phrases  after  all  are  among  the  most  effective 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  Parliamentarism,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  is  much  less  guilty  in  this  respect  than  most 
of  his  predecessors.  A  strong,  healthy,  simple,  re- 
served, upright  man,  Mr.  Asquith  has  many  of  the 
qualities  which  England  loves  to  find  in  her  foremost 
men.  When  the  silent,  and  for  the  most  part  unseen, 
work  of  his  department  is  better  known  and  under- 
stood, there  will  be  few  more  popular  men  in  England 
than  Mr.  Asquith.  There  is  no  necessity  for  waxing 
hysterical  over  his  transcendent  abilities.  His  abili- 
ties are  not  transcendent  but  business-like  and  prac- 
tical. He  is  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  common  sense, 
and  a  man  with  a  level  head ;  and  if,  as  seems  not  un- 
likely, the  influence  of  his  wife  and  the  pressure  of 
great  responsibility  tends  to  break  down  the  some- 
what too  stiff  crust  of  reserve  and  enable  him  to  revesl 
the  inner  man  as  he  really  is  before  his  countrymen, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  his  friends  will,  ere  long,  be  realized. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


WHITHER  WILL  ART  LEAD  US? 

IN  the  May  Harper's,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
makes  one  of  his  "  Editor's  Stndy  "  papers  dis- 
coorse  on  the  social  effect  of  art-cnltivation  in  our 
own  life,  and  compares  it  with  the  classic  worship  of 
beanty  and  the  results  of  that  religion.  He  notes  a 
failure  to  produce  great  moral  force  in  the  train  of 
great  art  work,  which  presents  a  problem  that  has 
probably  perplexed,  in  one  form  or  another,  every 
thinking  man. 

**  In  a  well-adjusted  world  the  contemplation  of 
l)eauty  ought  to  lead  to  refinement  of  spirit,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  of  taste  lead  away 
from  sensuality.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  did  not. 
In  her  intellectual  and  artistic  pre-eminence  Italy 
grew  more  and  more  feeble  and  corrupt,  and  if  mor- 
ality existed  anywhere  it  was  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  were  stirred  by  no  intellectual  or  artistic  im- 
pulse. Was  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age,  or  is  it  a  universal  continuing 
tendency  ?  That  is,  was  the  disorganization  of  morals 
due  to  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  into  the 
Benaissanoe,  and  did  it  merely  coincide  with  a  re- 
vived taste  for  letters  and  great  achievement  in  art, 
or  is  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  always  dan- 
gerous to  morality,  and  the  worship  of  beauty  always 
relaxing  to  the  moral  fibre  ?  Had  the  early  devotees 
of  the  Christian  faith  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
when  they  set  themselves  against  the  refinement  of 
learning  and  the  aesthetic  movement?  Or,  in  plain 
terms,  is  there  an  antagonism  between  art  and  re- 
ligion, meaning  by  religion  private  morality  ?— forin 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  antagonism  be- 
tween art  and  the  current  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
tianity was  not  of  the  sort  to  make  decent  the  poetry 
or  the  plays  at  the  Vatican,  or  to  restrain  the  most  sen- 
suous side  of  art 

PAGANISM  m  ABT. 

''  One  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  lies  upon  the 
surface.  The  new  interest  in  letters  and  in  art  was 
due  to  the  revival  of  classicliterature  and  the  redis- 
covery of  classic  art,  a  return  to  its  reality  out  of  the 
fantastic  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  this 
adoption  of  the  classic  idea  of  life  came  a  practical 
paganism ;  and  paganism  has  absolutely  no  reality  in 
the  Christian  sense.  The  ancient  word  virtue  was 
not  the  expression  of  any  lowly  personal  quality  of 
righteousness.  The  conception  of  life  therefore  that 
obtained  in  the  circles  that  cultivated  art  and  letters 
was  wholly  the  pagan  conception,  at  the  highest  a 
worship  of  beauty  of  form,  or  of  so  much  rectitude  of 
conduct  as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  highest 
phycdcal  sanity  and  mental  serenity.     The  importa- 


tion, then,  of  classic  art  with  the  pagan  morality  into 
a  corrupt  society  could  not  be  expected  to  lessen  that 
decay  or  lift  life  into  any  purity.  The  formula 
would  naturally  be,  *  Art  for  Art's  sake,*  and  the 
conception  that  the  author,  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  dancer,  the  actor,  had  no  business  with  moral 
questions,  or  rather  with  Christian  morality,  would 
pass  readily  into  the  tolerance  which  more  or  less  to 
this  day  is  extended  to  the  artist  and  author— namely, 
that  their  necessities  are  such  that  they  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality.  It  is  not 
put  so  baldly  as  this  in  modem  terms.  We  invent  a 
euphemism  to  excuse  the  moral  laches  of  genius,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  one  standard  of  moral- 
ity for  the  artist  and  the  actor  and  the  imaginative 
writer,  and  another  for  the  preacher. 

ITALY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

*'  The  situation  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century 
has  a  lively  interest  for  us.  We  are  witnessing  in 
our  day  an  assiduous  and  not  altogether  affected 
cultivati<Hi  of  sestheticism.  There  has  been  a  frank 
return  in  many  of  the  art  capitals  to  the  pagan  idea 
of  art  and  morality.  Aside  from  the  considerable 
SBsthetic  posing  in  London,  which  is  merely  for  ef- 
fect, there  has  been  some  not  insincere  belief  that 
beauty  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  save  mankind  and  to 
keep  society  pure,  and  that  a  beautiful  line  even  has 
a  sort  of  moral  quality.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  sort 
of  society  this  theory  produces,  and  to  compare  the 
art-for-art*s-sake  conceptions  of  life  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don with  that  in  Florence  and  Rome  four  centuries 
ago.  The  modem  life  is  a  good  d^  feebler  and  less 
bold  and  not  yet  so  corrapt,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
sBsthetic  imitative  effeminacy  that  is  more  corrupt- 
ing than  bratality.  If  the  phenomenon  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  repeating* itself  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  query  is  whether  it  is  merely  a  coinci- 
dence, or  whether  it  is  natural  that  the  pursuit  now 
of  the  Ghreek  ideal  of  beauty  should  produce  a  so- 
ciety all  adrift  morally.  If  it  is  only  a  coincidence, 
it  is  not  the  only  one.  In  the  decay  of  faith  and  in 
the  scepticism  as  to  Christian  supematuraUsm  there 
is  in  both  ages  the  same  resort  to  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitions, to  the  study  of  occult  sciences;  to  as- 
trology and  palmistry,  to  spirits  in  the  air  and  be- 
lief in  the  antics  of  mediums,  to  theosophy  and 
second-sight.  The  two  centuries  mn  an  equal  race 
in  credulity.  The  repetition  is  a  little  discouraging 
to  the  believer  in  progress,  and  the  continual  want 
of  harmony  between  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  love 
of  righteousness  is  perplexing.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
safer  course  for  one  than  to  sit  squarely  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  let  the  world  go  round.** 
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IAN  MACLAREN  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

IAN  MACLAREN,  the  author  of  "The  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"  writing  on  **  Culture  "  in  the  Young 
Man  for  April,  ventures  on  the  following  critical 
comparison  of  the  balance  of  wori;h  of  some  of  the 
books  on  the  Bible  and  oeri;ain  masterpieces  of  En- 
glish literature :  '*  No  book  in  any  literature  can  be 
for  one  moment  compared  with  the  Bible  in  its  com- 
pleteness, as  a  means  either  of  ethical  or  spiritual 
culture,  but  there  are  many  books  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  certain  of  its  parts.  The  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  has  done  more  for  the  spiritual  in  men  than 
Chronicles;  and  one  would  rather  see  Augustine's 
*  Confessions '  in  a  young  man's  hand  than  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  General  GK)rdon's  Life  is  more  whole- 
some for  the  average  reader  than  the  Book  of  Esther, 
and  Morley's  *  Dutch  Republic'  contains  the  history 
of  a  struggle  as  heroic  and  as  religious  as  any  waged 
by  Israel  against  the  Philistines.  Outside  the  Bible, 
but  not  apart  from  its  spirit,  has  arisen  a  literature 

where  Dante— 

That  scarred  veteran 
Of  a  lifelong  fight— 

gives  US  the  Psalms ;  and  Bacon  in  his  Essays  of  con- 
densed wisdom  takes  the  place  of  Proverbs,  and 
More's  '  Utopia '  is  the  prophetic  vision ;  while  Rus- 
kin  teaches  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  Carlyle  the 
sacredness  of  work,  and  Browning  the  '  life  everlast- 
ing.'"   

"BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH." 

MR.  ASHCROFT  NOBLE  in  the  Wwnan  at 
Home  describes  a  three  days'  visit  which  he 
X>aid  to  Mr.  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  who  is  better 
known  as  the  author  of  '*  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush."  Mr.  Noble  says  that  although  he  has 
been  reading  and  reviewing  fiction  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  never  in  all  those  years  read  a  book 
which  moved  him  so  constantly  and  so  profoundly  as 
the  '*  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  He  says  in  reading  it  he 
was  moved  sometimes  to  laugh  aloud,  and  at  other 
times  he  stopped  to  get  rid  of  thick  coming  tears. 
Mr.  Watson  told  him  that  nothing  was  a  greater  sur- 
prise than  the  success  of  those  sketches.  Mr.  Robert- 
son Nicol  of  the  British  Weekly  urged  him  to  write 
them,  and  bothered  him  to  death  until  he  did  so.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  any  power  in  that  direction,  and 
even  now  he  feels  as  doubtful  about  himself  as  ever. 
He  says  that  the  book  seems  to  have  produced  a  much 
stronger  and  more  emotional  effect  upon  men  than 
upon  women.  He  has  been  overwhelmed  by  letters 
of  all  kinds,  and  is  much  amazed  at  the  interest 
which  the  public  has  taken  in  his  work.  He  is  writ- 
ing some  more  sketches,  which  will  fill  about  a  third 
of  a  volume  similar  to  the  '*  Brier  Bush."  and  he  sees 
his  way  to  writing  the  other  two-thirds.  Then  he 
will  abandon  Drumtochty,  as  he  will  have  exhausted 
all  the  available  types.  He  wishes  to  write  a  story 
dealing  with  the  darker  side  of  Scotch  life,  but  mean- 
while will  write  stories  describing  English  life.  One  of 
these  Mr.  Noble  has  read  and  pronounces  it  very  good. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RAIDERS." 
How  Mr.  Crockett  Learned   Hfs  Trade. 

IN  CasseWs  Family  Magazine  for  April  there  is  an 
interesting  interview  with  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett, 
the  popular  author  of  **The  Raiders,"  "The  Stidrit 
Minister,"  and  other  Scotch  novels. 

HOW  HE  BBOAN. 

When  asked  as  to  how  he  began  to  write  stories, 
Mr.  Crockett  told  the  following  anecdote :  **  I  used  to 
write  articles  reg^ularly  for  a  paper  called  the  Christian 
Leader,  of  Glasgow.  One  day— I  am  bad  at  dates,  but 
it  was  in  1891, 1  think— 1  got  a  telegram  asking  me  to 
supply  a  leading  article  in  a  great  hurry  on  the  dutaes 
of  a  minister.  Oh,  I  make  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  a  most  moral  and  improving  article  I  But  I  had 
not  time  to  write  it.  In  my  despair  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  of  throwing  my  ideas  into  the  shape 
of  «  story,  and  I  wrote  what  purported  to  be  the 
account  of  a  typical  minister's  day's  work.  It  caught 
on,  and  the  owner  of  the  Leader  asked  me  to  write  a 
story  every  week,  whence  arose  *  the  Stickit  Minister,' 
or  *  The  (>ockett  Minister,'  by  Stickit,  under  which 
name  I  am  told  worthy  people  asked  for  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  stories  opened  up  a  new  line  of  work  to 
me,  and  you  know  what  I  have  done  since." 

It  is  curious  to  learn  that  when  "  The  Raiders"  was 
offered  to  a  Scotch  publishing  house  it  was  declined, 
as  they  thought  there  was  no  demand  for  such  kind 
of  literature.  A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  and  **  The  Raiders"  had  to  be  exported  to 
England  before  it  found  recogrnition. 

HIS  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr.  Crockett  had  a  fine  training  for  a  novdist 
Speaking  of  the  things  which  influenced  him,  he 
said :  *'  First,  I  should  count  the  extreme  strictness 
of  our  education.  The  Cameromans  were  the  theo- 
logical aristocracy  of  the  Gkdloway  countryside,  so  to 
speak  ;  and  the  two  or  three  families  of  whom  we 
consisted  mixed  little  with  the  laxer  brethren  round 
about.  Amusements  were  almost  all  tabooed ;  to 
this  day  I  find  it  difficult  not  to  look  on  cards,  for  in- 
stance, as  sinful.  Besides,  I  can't  play.  Even  'light 
literature '  was  not  allowed,  and  I  had  to  read  Scott 
and  Shakespeare  on  the  sly.  The  late  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  found  me  l}4ng  on  the  muir  and  reading 
Shakespeare,  and  gave  me  two  half-crowns  in  reward 
for  my  good  taste.  I  make  little  doubt  that  I  owe 
my  early  taste  for  good  literature  to  this  fact,  that  it 
was  *  stolen  waters.'  In  other  essentials  my  training 
was  ideal.  I  could  talk  to  you  for  hours  about  my 
old  Cameronian  grandfather  with  the  overweening 
passion  for  justice  that  dominated  his  life." 

TRAVEUNO  TUTOR. 

He  was  not  less  fortunate  at  Oxford.  He  saw  the 
head  of  one  of  the  colleges,  who  advised  him  at  onoe 
that  he  had  better  not  stay  there :  **  *  We  shall  do 
you  no  good  here,'  he  said  to  me,  plainly.  *  What  yoa 
want  is  a  traveling  tutorship.'  And  he  got  me  ooe 
at  once :  first  a  young  American,  and  then  a  ward  in 
Chancery.    With  them  I  went  all  over  Europe.   I 
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have  visited  every  capital  bnt  Ck)penhagen.  We  al- 
ways traveled  en  prince^  and  saw  most  of  the  i)eople 
who  were  worth  seeing,  from  Bismarck  to  Bnssell 
LfOwelL  On  a  similar  trip  I  visited  northern  Africa, 
and  I  have  been  in  Siberia.  This,  as  yon  can  imagine, 
was  a  very  good  training  for  a  fellow  who  was  to 
earn  his  bread  by  novel-writing  in  the  fntnre. 

**  I  am  going  to  nse  my  travels  as  backgronnds  to 
stories.  For  instance,  in  my  book  that  is  coming  out 
shortly,  there  is  a  tale— *  St.  Lucy  of  the  Eyes'— in 
which  I  have  worked  in  a  cnrions  couple  of  clergy- 
men that  we  met  in  Italy.  *' 

TO  NORWAY  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 

Mr.  Crockett  did  not  always  go  on  his  travels  in  the 
train  of  a  wealthy  American  :  *'  One  of  my  ventures, 
when  I  had  some  spare  cash  in  hand,  was  to  hire 
three  Orkney  fishermen  to  take  me  across  to  Norway 
with  them  in  their  open  boat  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
That  was  rough  enough,  1  think.  Then  I  went  up 
farther  north  on  my  own  account.  The  things  I  saw 
then  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  use,  as  thus :  I  am  going 
to  write  a  novel  about  a  young  Scots  adventurer  who 
leaves  his  home  and  goes  up  with  one  of  the  early 
arctic  explorers— like  Hendrik  Hudson,  you  know, 
two  or  three  centuries  ago." 

HOW  HB  WORKS. 

When  asked  as  to  his  method  of  work,  he  said : 
**  What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  ?  Of  course,  I  try 
to  get  as  good  a  plot  as  I  can  to  begin  with ;  then  I 
seek  for  a  period  in  which  to  embody  it.  I  get  up  all 
the  facts  of  the  time  and  the  local  color  as  well  as  I 
can.  For  instance,  in  writing  the  story  of  the 
Covenanters  I  have  kept  an  assistant  at  work  in  the 
big  Edinburgh  libraries,  extracting  from  the  memoirs 
and  MSS.  of  the  period  all  that  was  likely  to  help 
me,  as  well  as  another  in  Gkdloway.  I  had  the  good 
lock  to  light  upon  the  Earlston  correspondence,  pre- 
viously unpublished,  from  which  I  have  drawn  a  host 
of  the  details  which  are  not  in  the  histories,  but  add 
verisimilitude  to  a  presentment  of  the  times." 


Thx  Young  Woman  publishes  the  following  au- 
tograph message  to  the  girls  of  Great  Britain  from 
Miss  Nightingale  :  "  My  *  message  *  to  girls  would 
be :  1.  Train  yourselves  to  your  work,  to  your  life. 
The  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  has  recog- 
nized beyond  everything  this  necessity  of  training. 
2.  Have  a  higher  object  than  the  mere  undertaking 
in  all  you  undertake.  When  we  fail  or  are  dis- 
appointed, we  lose  heart  and  perhaps  *  strike  work.* 
Bat  if  we  have  recognized  ourselves  as  (I  will  not 
say  Ofdy)  a  wheel  or  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  that 
Almigh^  highest  and  truest  and  best,  we  have  that 
blessing  of  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  and,  whatever 
our  own  failure,  are  never  cast  down.  8.  As  one  of 
the  beet  women  workers  of  our  day  says  '  The  talk 
now  is  of  rights,  not  right.*  Let  that  not  be  owr 
case.  I  am  myself  always  a  prisoner  from  illness 
and  overwork,  but  all  the  more  I  wish  you  Gtod- 
speed." 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  EAST  LYNNE." 

MR.  ALEXANDER  J.  JAPP  contributes  to  the 
Leimre  Hour  an  interesting  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  a  cheap  edition  of  whose  novels  are  just 
being  issued  in  England.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  **  East  Lynne  "  have  already  been 
sold,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  may 
rise  to  half  a  million  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ellen 
Price, "  was  bom  in  Worcester  (Eng.),  on  January  17, 
1814,  the  year  made  famous  by  the  severe  frost,  when 
the  Thames  was  frozen  over  and  bullocks  were 
roasted  whole  upon  the  ice  bound  surface.  Her 
father  was  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  a  wealthy  glove  manu- 
facturer. At  seven  years  old  Ellen  Price  had  gone 
through  the  studies  of  girls  twice  her  age  and  could 
repeat  long  poems.  Her  home  was  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  cathedral,  which,  with  it  services  and 
associations,  became  a  part  of  herself.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  some  weakness  of  the  spine  began  to  show 
itself  which  eventuaUy  produced  a  kind  of  inward 
curvature. 

A  POPULAR  BTORY-WRITBR. 

**  Mrs.  Wood  had  always  been  fond  of  writing;  as  a 
mere  girl  had  produced  essays,  stories,  and  even  plays 
after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare,  but  had  never 
courted  publicity.  While  yet  in  France  she  had  begun 
to  write  stories  for  Beniley'a  Miscellany  and  Cottnim's 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth— wrote  sometimes  two  stories  a 
month.  For  a  while  she  went  on  doing  this  without 
fee  or  reward,  and  on  declining  further  to  *  toil  for 
nought,'  she  received  a  small  salary  of  some  $800  a 
year.  This  went  on  for  a  considerable  period— for 
ten  years,  indeed— till  at  length  she  said  she  would 
contribute  no  more  short  stories,  as  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  write  a  three-volume  novel.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, seeing  that  now  he  must  either  accept  this 
novel  or  lose  Mrs.  Wood  as  a  contributor,  agreed  to 
her  request,  and  after  this  long  probation  'East 
Lynne'  appeared  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine. 
Notwithstanding  the  way  in  which  it  was  received 
by  the  readers  of  the  magazine,  it  was  declined  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  Sc  fiaU  as  a  book,  and  was  at  length 
issued  in  three  volumes  by  Messrs.  Bentley.  Its  suc- 
cess was  inmiediate  and  complete.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  the  Life  is  that  which  de- 
scribes its  reception  in  various  countries.  It  has  sold 
in  greater  numbers  than  perhaps  any  other  English 
work  of  fiction,  and  it  still  sells  largely.  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  had  now  found  her  sphere.  Book  after  book 
followed— some  of  them  for  sale  following  close  on 
the  heels  of  '  East  Lynne.*  It  was  at  this  period,  just 
prior  to  the  publication  of  'East  Lynne,*  that  she 
contributed  the  story  of  '  A  Life  Secret  *  to  the  Leisure 
Hour.  *  Danesbnry  House,*  a  temperance  tale,  which 
won  the  prize  of  the  LeEigue,  was  already  being 
eagerly  read  by  social  reformers.  In  1866  Mrs.  Wood 
lost  her  husband— who,  however,  from  his  practical, 
matter-of-fact  cast  of  mind,  had  not  specially  syippa- 
thized  with  her  in  her  imaginative  work — and  for 
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many  years  she  lived  a  widow,  devoting  herself  to 
the  edacation  of  her  sons  and  daughter  and  to  lit> 
erature/' 

THE  CANADIAN  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 
Protests  by  English  Authors  and  Publishers. 

THE  Contemporary  Reinew  publishes  five  short 
articles  protesting  against  the  provisions  of  the 
Canadian  Copyright  act.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  leads  oflP, 
beginning  his  protest  thus :  *'  Unless  something  is 
done  immediately,  tmless  the  most  earnest  and  active 
opposition  is  raised  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
Boyal  Assent  will  be  given  to  the  Canadian  Copy- 
right act,  and  incalculable  injury  will  thereby  be 
done  to  the  interests  of  authors  all  the  world  over." 

▲  POOR  BARGAIN  FOR  ENQLAKD. 

What,  he  asks,  is  it  that  *'  Canada  promises  to  do 
for  us  if  England  sanctions  the  abolition  of  British 
copyright  in  Canada?  First,  it  offers  to  grant  us 
copyright  in  the  Dominion  for  a  limited  period  of 
twenty-eight  years  if  we  reprint  and  republish  a  book 
in  CanaffUt  within  one  month  from  its  original  pub- 
lication. The  limit  of  time  is  grudging  and  the 
month*s  grace  is  folly." 

Mr.  Leckie  follows.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Caine : 
**  I  can  only  express  my  concurrence  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  about  Canadian  copyright.  That 
Canada  should  legislate  about  her  own  authors  Is,  in 
my  opinion,  perfectly  right.  That  she  should  claim 
to  republish  the  works  of  living  English  authors 
without  their  consent  seems  to  me  utterly  unjust, 
and  if  the  claim  is  conceded  it  is  likely  to  effect  most 
disastrously  the  security  of  literary  property  through 
the  whole  EngUsh-speaking  world." 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  explains  and  ridicules  another 
clause  in  the  act.  '*  The  act  provides  that  if  an  author 
does  not  reprint  and  republish  his  work  in  Canada 
within  a  month  of  its  original  publication  the  Gov- 
ernment may  issue  a  license  to  any  applicant  to  print 
and  publish  such  work,  subject  to  a  payment  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  retail  price  to  the  author,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  which  10  per  cent,  the  (jk>vemment  is  not  to 
be  responsible.  In  practice  this  will  mean  that  the 
said  10  per  cent,  will  never  be  collected." 

A  BAD  PRECBDBNT. 

Mr.  John  Murray  is  very  much  perturbed  on  the 
subject,  for  a  Canadian  Copyright  act  would  form  a 
precedent  for  all  the  Colonies  to  follow  suit :  "  It 
is  fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  and  it  be- 
hooves any  one  who  is  interested  in  or  by  our  litera- 
ture, whetiier  as  a  producer  or  a  consumer,  to  use  such 
influence  as  he  or  she  possesses  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  the  Canadian  demands  now  under  consideration  ; 
if  they  are  granted,  nothing  can  stop  the  extension  of 
the  concession  to  other  colonies,  and  any  one  who 
is  at  all  conversant  with  the  book  market  can  foresee 
what  a  grievous  injury  would  thereby  be  caused  to 
owners  of  English  copyright." 


HEATING  HOUSES  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

IN  the  Cosmopolitan  for  May,  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbesr 
contributes  to  the  dei>artment  called  the*'  Prog- 
ress of  Science  "  a  note  of  some  interest,  as  coming 
from  an  authoritative  scientist  rather  than  a  mere 
topical  writer,  on  the  application  of  electaidty  to  the 
heating  of  houses.  Prof.  Dolbear  says  it  is  entirely 
feasible  and  will  possess  many  advantages. 

**A  current  of  electricity  always  heats  the  con- 
ductor through  which  it  goes.  The  conversion  into 
heat  of  the  electrical  energy  is  always  complete; 
there  is  no  loss  as  in  most  other  transformations,  and 
in  a  given  conductor  the  heating  effect  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  current,  so  that  twice  the  current 
gives  four  times  as  much  heat,  three  times  the  curroit 
nine  times  the  heat,  and  so  on  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
possible  to  produce  almost  any  desirable  temperature, 
even  to  that  of  fusion  of  an  electric  conductor,  while 
the  most  refractory  substances  are  either  fused  or 
volatilized  by  the  heat  of  an  electric  arc  which  has 
the  temperature  of  about  6,000°  F. 

A  CONSTANT  TKMPBRATURB  MAINTAnnED. 

*'  A  constant  current  will  maintain  a  constant  tem- 
perature. How  much  heat  shall  be  produced  and 
what  the  temperature  shall  be,  ia  only  a  question  of 
apparatus,  and  regulation  ia  as  easy  as  turning  a 
switch.  Electrical  heating  for  household  purposes  is, 
therefore,  as  feasible  as  heating  for  welding  iron  ban 
or  fusing  alunUna.  Houses  may  be  thus  heated  as 
easily  and  as  safely  as  they  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
It  has  often  been  talked  about,  but  the  inquiries  have 
generally  been  discouraged  by  exaggerated  notions  of 
its  relative  cost.  The  implication  has  always  been 
that  people  always  choose  the  cheaper  article,  whidi 
is  not  true.  For  instance,  a  Rochester  lamp  may  give 
a  light  of  thirty  candles  for  six  hours  by  bun^ng  a 
quart  of  coal  oil  costing  two  cents.  The  same  amount 
of  light  from  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  will  cost 
as  much  as  ten  cents ;  nevertheless,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  choose  the  more  costly  light  because  its 
other  good  qualities  are  considered  a  suffideiit  offset 
for  the  greater  cost.  Ordinary  furnaces  for  heating 
houses  are  not  half  so  economical  as  individual  stoves, 
but  no  one  uses  the  latter  who  can  contrive  to  pay  f6r 
the  former. 

'*  The  convenience  of  electrical  heaters  in  a  heose, 
their  cleanliness,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  regula- 
tion, commend  themselves  to  every  one,  and  when 
these  are  fairly  apprehended  by  the  well-to-do  dass, 
it  is  certain  that  such  electrical  appliances  will  be 
demanded,  and  hot  air  and  oUier  furnaces  will  be 
abandoned,  and  with  them  will  go  the  nuisances  of 
handling  coal  and  ashes,  the  consequent  dust  and 
gases,  the  smoky  chinmejrs,  the  dangerous  flues,  tiie 
inreparing  of  kindling,  and  the  expert  care  of  the  fur- 
nace with  its  drafts  and  registen. 

**  There  will  be  increased  safety  from  fires,  and  the 
cost  of  insurance  will  be  lees.  When  the  cost  sad 
trouble  of  these  are  set  over  against  the  cost,  the  con- 
venience and  safety  of  electric  heat,  the  difference 
will  not  be  found  to  be  so  great  but  it  will  be  wiD' 
ingly  borne  by  large  numbers  in  most  conununifciea 
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Once  this  method  has  a  fair  start,  it  is  certain  to  be 
adopted  as  widely  as  the  electric  light  has  been,  and 
then  will  soon  be  as  indispensable/' 


THE  NEW  ILLUMINANT. 

CHEMISTS  are  jnst  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  a  method  for  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene  on  a  large  scale.  The  Journal  of  Ocu 
Lighting  describes  the  process  exhibited  recently  in 
London. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

•*  The  time  was  Wednesday,  January  16 ;  the  place, 
the  well  known  lecture  theatre  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London  ;  the  man,  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes  : 
and  the  matter,  commercial  acetylene.  From  this 
combination  resulted,  then  and  there,  a  sensation 
which,  unless  appearances  are  utterly  illusory,  wiU 
echo  and  re-echo  through  the  industrial  world  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come.  When  the  announcement 
was  made  that  Professor  Lewes  would  read  a  paper 
on  *  The  Commercial  Synthesis  of  Illuminating  Hy- 
drocarbons,' no  indication  was  given  of  the  particular 
torn  which  the  communication  would  take,  but  that 
a  high  degree  of  interest  and  importance  would  be 
found  to  attach  to  Professor  Lewes*  matter  was  fore- 
ahadowed  by  the  steps  taken,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Sir.  H.  iSmeman  Wood,  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
siety,  to  secure  a  fit  audience  for  the  occasion.  In 
consequence  of  this  effort,  a  goodly  contingent  of  gas 
engineers  and  others  interested  in  the  gas  industry 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  society's  house  last 
Wednesday  evening ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  single  individual  among  this  critical  portion  of 
the  audience  had  the  faintest  expectation  of  what  was 
coming,  or  entertained  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  assist  at  what  will,  in  all  probability,  come 
to  be  regarded  throughout  the  gas  and  the  allied  in- 
terests as  an  epoch-making  demonstration.  Professor 
Lewes'  and  the  society's  secret  was  perfectly  kept ; 
and  its  disclosure  at  the  jnroper  time  was,  therefore, 
all  the  more  astounding.  For  his  design  was  no 
other  than  the  first  exhibiticm  to  the  world  of  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  fruits  of  modem  scientific 
discovery  in  the  new  territory  of  physico-chemistry, 
the  product  of  that  remarkable  research  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Willsod— carbide  of  calcium — the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  which  were,  by  a  pure  coincidence,  described  in 
oar  last  week's  "  Technical  Record."  The  absorbing 
interest  of  this  programme,  and  the  brilliant  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  are  not  likely  to  fade 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  on  this  historic  occasion." 

Prof  esBOT  Lewes  made  no  attempt  to  hedge  his  ex- 
hibition about  with  m3rstery.  After  he  had  stated 
that  he  was  about  to  deal  with  the  synthesis  of  acety- 
lene in  bulk,  he  was  careful  to  show  that  there  Ib 
nothing  absolutely  new  about  carbide  of  calcium  or 
th»^  phenomenon  of  its  giving  off  acetylene  when 
wetted  with  water.    He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 


production  and  uses  of  it  on  a  commercial  scale  by 
the  method  of  Mr.  Willson. 

A  BEMAREABLB  EXHIBITION. 

**  And  a  very  startling  exhibition  it  was— as  utterly 
fresh  and  convincing  as  good  matter  in  the  hands  of 
a  master  in  the  art  of  science  exposition  could  make 
it.  Carbide  of  calcium,  as  known  to  science,  was  a 
chemical  curiosity  until  Mr.  Willson  happened  upon 
a  way  of  preparing  it  in  bulk  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments upon  the  manufacture  of  calcium  alloys 
by  the  agency  of  his  electrical  furnace.  But  this  dis- 
covery put  a  new  face  upon  the  compound.  When 
an  article  that  has  only  existed  in  grains  comes  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  ton,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  new  article.  In  this  sense,  carbide  of  cal- 
cium is  very  new  indeed ;  and  its  industrial  possi- 
bilities are  newer  still,  inasmuch  as  only  the  most 
direct  and  obvious  of  these  developments  have  as  yet 
been  so  much  as  hinted  at. 

"  Take  it  that  the  material  can  be  produced  by  the 
ton,  and  it  is*  impossible  to  surmise  what  chemical 
industry  will  be  able  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  make 
of  it.  The  product  of  fusing  together,  in  an  elec- 
trical furnace,  such  common  materials  as  lime  and 
carbon  in  any  suitable  form  was  exhibited  by  Pro- 
fessor Lewes  as  a  greenish-gray,  stone-like  substance 
greatly  resembling  the  commonest  description  of 
serpentine  rock.  When  kept  in  the  air,  a  light  coat- 
ing of  lime  soon  forms  on  its  surface.  Upon  hand- 
ling it  a  faint,  unpleasant  odor,  suggestive  of  garlic, 
and  also  not  altogether  unlike  the  familiar  reek  that 
emanates  from  the  ironwork  of  an  old  gas  purifier, 
manifests  itself.  To  all  appearance,  it  is  a  dull,  inert 
stone,  devoid  of  any  other  properties  than  those  of 
common  road  metal,  and  not  more  likely  to  be  cred- 
ited by  the  casual  observer  with  gas-jrielding  capa- 
bilities. Upon  a  piece  of  this  material  Professor 
Lewes  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  water  from  a  wash 
bottle  and  put  a  lighted  taper  to  it.  The  nascent  gas 
— acetylene— immediately  ignited  with  more  than  the 
brilliancy  of  the  pitchy  fiame  of  highly  bituminous 
coal  in  an  open  fire,  and  continued  to  bum  fitfully 
over  the  wetted  surface  until  all  the  water  was  gone. 
Then  came  the  display  of  the  same  gas  evolved  in  a 
jar  (standing  upon  the  lecture  table)  which  contained 
pieces  of  the  carbide  in  water,  and  stored  in  make- 
shift glass  holders.  It  was  a  dramatic  dinauement 
of  Professor  Lewes*  little  plot  when  he  applied  a  light 
first  to  a  single  open  fiat-flame  burner,  and  then 
to  a  group  of  similar  burners,  and  people  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  a  publio  place  the  intensely  brilliant, 
white  and  solid-looking  fiame  of  bumiog  pure 
acetylene. 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  fiame  to  wonder  at.  Nothing  like 
it  ever  b^ore  came  within  the  ken  of  a  gas  manager 
or  daszled  the  vi8i<m  of  a  photometrist  There  is 
something  startling  in  the  suggestion  that  gas  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  candle  power— calculated,  in  ao^ 
cordance  with  photometrical  practice,  upon  the  basis 
of  a  consumption  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour— oanbe 
burnt  by  means  of  an  open  flat  flame  burner.    When 
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the  carbide  of  calcium  first  came  into  Professor 
Lewes'  possession  this  had  not,  in  fact,  been  done, 
and,  in  order  to  get  a  flame  of  acetylene  at  all,  the 
American  handlers  of  the  gas  had  fallen  back  npon 
the  brutal  device  of  diluting  it  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  air.  This  was  to  repeat  the  crude  American 
way  of  rendering  naphtha  gas  usable.  But  the  dilu- 
tion of  acetylene  with  air  is  even  more  objectionable 
than  is  the  same  treatment  in  regard  to  naphtha 
gas,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  easily  converted  into  a 
violent  explosive  mixture.  Professor  Lewes,  in  suc- 
ceeding in  burning  acetylene  in  the  pure  state  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  mixture  of  calcium  carbide 
and  water,  has  saved  its  prospects  as  an  illuminant. 
He  showed  on  Wednesday  those  wonderful  acetylene 
gas  flames  already  mentioned,  each  produced  by 
burning  the  gas  as  made  in  the  simple  way  described, 
without  any  adventitious  mechanical  or  chemical  aid, 
after  the  rate  of  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour,  and  stated 
to  yield  a  measured  illuminating  power  of  twenty- 
five  candles.  This  could  easily  be  credited.  But  what 
it  is  more  difficult  to  convey  in  mere  words  is  the 
impression  of  steadfastness,  whiteness,  and,  so  to 
speak,  solidity  which  the  flames  in  question  made  on 
the  observer.  At  a  little  distance  no  non-luminous 
zone  could  be  perceived  ;  but,  on  a  close  inspection,  a 
tiny  speck  of  blue  over  the  top  of  the  burner  was 
visible.  No  smoke  or  smell  escaped  from  these  flames, 
which,  although  exhibiting  in  their  color  the  evidence 
of  intensely  active  combustion,  were  found  to  be 
much  cooler  than  oil  gas  or  albo-carbon  gas  flames  of 
the  same  size.  This  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  free- 
burning  acetylene.  The  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
of  normal  brilliancy,  by  which  the  lecture  theatre 
was  lit  were  made  to  look  as  dull  as  *  red-hot 
hair  pins'  by  the  aggressive  acetylene,  which  it- 
self, by  virtue  of  the  irradiation  produced  by  its  daz- 
ing white  flame,  appeared  to  form  balls  of  almost 
blinding  light  when  viewed  directly  in  face  or  side- 
ways of  the  flame.  The  mantle  of  the  incandescent 
gas  light  is  no  whiter  than,  if  it  is  so  white  as,  the 
naked  acetylene  flame,  which  does  not  flicker  or 
change  color  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  making 
a  direct  comparison  between  the  two  lights,  it  is  rash 
to  say  which  would  bear  the  palm  for  purity  of  tint. 

PRACTICAL  USES. 

**  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  may  be  done  with  this 
new  servant  of  a  community  that  ever  clamors  for 
more  light,  and  gets  it  more  easily  and  cheaply  every 
day.  Ck)n8iderations  of  the  cost  at  which  the  carbide 
of  calcium  will  be  producible,  and  of  the  prospects  of 
its  utilization  as  a  means  of  generating  portable  gas 
light  or  as  an  enricher  of  common  coial  gas,  suggests 
themselves  to  every  one  who  sees  or  hears  of  the  sub- 
stance and  its  qualities.  But  it  is  premature  to  dis- 
cuss such  questions  at  present ;  all  that  need  be  said 
ux)on  these  points  for  the  time  being  was  said  on 
Wednesday  by  Professor  Lewes,  and  by  those  who 
took  part  in  the  extremely  cogent  little  discussion 
that  followed  his  brilliant  discourse.  When  the  time 
is  ripe  for  more,  it  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 


Meanwhile,  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  last  Wednesday's  memorable  proceed- 
ings in  the  Adelphi  to  acknowledge  the  high  interest 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  adequate  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  the  general  and  technici^ 
public.  The  discoverer  of  the  system  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  promise  of  the  new  industrial 
development ;  Professor  Lewes  may  be  complimented 
upon  the  deft  and  convincing  way  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  introducer  of  the  novelty  ;  and— if 
last,  not  least — the  Society  of  Arts  deserves  to  be 
credited  with  having  proved  once  more  the  practical 
value  of  the  agency  wielded  by  the  council  and  the 
secretary  of  this  useful  institution,  for  giving  pub- 
licity readily  and  promptly  to  warrantable  novelties 
in  science  and  the  industrial  arts." 

The  Discoverer's  Own  Statement. 

The  American  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutieal  Rec- 
ord of  March  11  reports  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  which 
Mr.  Willson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  was  present  and  explained  the  nature  of  his 
discovery. 

"  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1887,  Mr.  Willson  said, 
that  the  present  work  of  producing  calcium  carbide 
on  the  large  scale  was  begun.  While  working  with 
an  electric  fumac*,  and  endeavoring  by  its  aid  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  some  refractory  metallic  com- 
pounds, he  noticed  that  a  mixture  containing  lime 
and  carbon  (the  latter  in  the  form  of  coal  dust),  under 
the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  arc  fused  down 
to  a  heavy  semi-metallic  mass,  which  having  been 
examined  and  found  not  to  be  the  substance  sou^t 
was  thrown  into  a  buc^t  containing  water.  The 
strange  results  which  followed  its  contact  with  tiie 
water  compelled  his  attention.  He  found  that  brisk 
effervescence  ensued,  and  a  gas  was  given  off  whose 
chief  characteristic  seemed  to  be  its  penetrating  and 
disagreeable  odor.  Applying  a  light  he  found  that  it 
burnt  freely  with  a  smo^  but  luminous  flame.  This 
was  the  starting  point  of  his  investigations  into  the 
chemistry  and  commercial  possibilities  of  caldum 
carbide.  These  investigations  had  been  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Venable,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  there  that  experiments 
looking  to  the  utilization  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant 
were  first  carried  out.  E.  N.  Dickerson  of  New 
York  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  oommoxnal 
value  of  the  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.** 

The  same  journal,  commenting  on  the  facts  stated, 
says:  "Whether  any  of  the  earlier  workers  in  this 
field  ever  dreamed  of  the  results  which  would  follow 
from  their  discoveries  is  not  known.  What  conceras 
us  now  is  the  important  possibilities  which  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us  in  the  practical  ai^lication  of  these 
discoveries  to  economic  uses.  As  a  contemporaiy 
well  expresses  it,  we  have,  in  theeledaic  synthesis  ci 
calcium  carbide  leading  to  the  production  of  acety- 
lene, '  a  discovery  whose  economic  future  may  yet 
prove  to  be  of  worldwide  importance,  and  whose 
scientific  interest  is  of  the  highest.*  ** 
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WHAT  OUGHT  WE  TO  EAT? 

IN  the  May  Harper's,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
ends  the  ** Editor's  Study*'  with  a  discussion, 
more  than  half  facetious,  of  the  subtle  mental  and 
moral  effects  which  may  or  may  not  be  produced  by 
the  different  ingredients  of  our  diet. 

**  Perhaps,  after  all,  in  our  pursuit  of  harmony  in 
our  lives  we  are  not  paying  enough  attention  to 
physical  conditions.  Science  pretends  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  interpreting  the  relations  of  body 
and  mind.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advocates 
of  physical  culture  as  the  reconciliation  of  our  dis- 
ordered faculties,  and  on  the  other  the  zealots  who 
have  a  mind  cure  for  every  physical  ill  and  disturb- 
ance. But  it  is  singnilar  that  the  scientists  have  as 
yet  made  no  fruitful  effort  to  discover  the  relation  of 
food  to  the  best  physical  power  or  the  highest  mental 
production.  Training  and  diet  for  a  specific  and 
temporary  purpose,  like  football  contests  or  the  ordeal 
of  oratorical  competition,  we  are  familiar  with.  But 
anything  like  a  broad,  scientific  study  of  the  results 
of  specific  diet  has  hardly  been  attempted.  There  are 
certain  popular  notions  adftoat  on  the  subject,  as  that 
fish  and  celery  are  good  for  the  brain.  There  was  an 
American  judge  who  distinguished  himself  a  few 
years  ago  by  declaring  that  he  could  sit  longer  on  the 
bench  with  less  fatigue — in  short,  could  be  better  sus- 
tained in  his  mental  and  physical  endurance  in  court 
^^m  a  breakfast  of  buckwheat  cakes  than  on  any 
other  morning  diet.  But  no  effort  was  made  to  fol- 
low this  out,  to  ascertain  whether  his  life  was  short- 
ened by  this  daily  packing  of  his  stomach  by  layers  of 
flap-jacks,  or  what  was  the  character  of  his  judicial 
decisions.  Nor  was  any  investigation  ever  made  in 
regard  tb  the  Scotch  cultivation  of  literature  on  oat- 
meal— whether  the  oatmeal  was  not  an  obstacle  over- 
come by  Scotch  genius,  or  whether  the  oatmeal 
merely  restored  the  equilibrium  that  might  be  dis- 
turbed by  Glenlivet.  The  moral  reformers  have 
forced  us  to  consider  the  properties  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
alcohol,  and  the  physicians  unite  in  condemning  or 
commending  at  different  times  the  same  article  of 
diet  in  relation  to  the  health  of  patients.  But  the 
effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  people  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  upon  the  power  or  quality  of  their 
brain  work,  ujion  their  dispositions,  upon  husbands' 
treatment  of  their  wives,  is  h&rdly  considered.  We 
blunder  along  till  we  reach  middle  life,  experiment- 
ing without  any  scientific  programme,  and  at  last, 
when  the  game  is  almost  over,  begin  to  learn  what  to 
avoid,  and  so  mitigate  the  failures  of  our  remaining 
years.  We  do  not  treat  horses  this  way,  or  cows,  or 
dogs  from  whom  we  expect  any  intelligent  service  in 
hunting. 

"  We  know  that  some  plants  are  stimulants,  and 
some  are  narcotics ;  there  is  a  belief  even  among  sav- 
ages that  certain  lurticles  of  food  give  courage  and 
others  make  the  eaters  chicken-hearted.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  every  sort  of  food,  vege- 
table or  animal,  has  an  action  as  specific  as  what  we 
call  drugs  have,  and  a  specific  relation  to  human 
quality  and  capacity.  We  calculate  roughly  that  such 


a  thing  is  indigestible,  or  that  another  article  of  diet 
increases  nervousness— the  special  disease  of  this  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  we  do  not  study  what  diet  will 
make  a  man  kind,  or  truthful,  or  a  lyric  poet,  or  an 
honest  historian,  or  a  disinterested  politician.  We 
have  got  so  far  as  to  see  that  we  must  discriminate 
about  medicines,  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  dozen  x)ersons  with  as  many  maladies  to  go  to 
the  drug  shop  and  swallow  the  same  kind  of  doses  as 
is  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen  people  at  a  dinner  table, 
all  unequal  in  mental  gifts  and  habits  and  in  physical 
status,  helplessly  eating  the  same  things.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  e^z^  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
diet.  It  is  assumed,  in  this  case,  that  the  e^^  suits 
everybody — we  mean,  of  course,  mentally — and  that 
all  eggs  are  alike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  eggs  are  as 
various  as  apples  or  oranges.  Assuming  that  the  eg^ 
is  in  perfect  condition,  its  character  depends  upon  a 
thousand  pre-natal  causes.  We  can  detect  its  obvious 
flavor ;  we  say  that  one  egg  is  rich,  and  another  poor 
and  thin  ;  but  when  we  consider  its  more  subtle  rela- 
tions to  human  life,  the  recklessness  with  which  we 
eat  eggs  without  investigation  is  amazing.  It  is 
strange  that  the  extreme  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
heredity  will  ever  eat  an  e^^  without  knowing  the 
hen  that  laid  it.  It  may  be  the  bellicose  e%f^  of  a 
game  chicken  or  the  meeching  egg  of  a  spiritless 
barnyard  fowl.  The  hen  may  be  tmderfed  as  well  as 
underbred.  The  egz  ^s  different  from  mutton,  and 
yet  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  breed  of  mutton, 
though  even  in  eating  mutton  we  take  no  account  of 
its  effects  ui)on  the  intellect." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  LIVER. 

«  'T^HE  STORY  OP  THE  LIVER,"  is  the  title 
1  of  an  informational  paper  in  the  May  Har- 
per's which  lays  renewed  stress  on  the  important  part 
that  organ  plays  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  not  only 
in  the  underlying  physiological  life,  but  in  every 
mental  and  moral  problem  that  confronts  the  happy 
— or  unhappy— owner  of  a  hepar.  We  have  not  the 
si^ace  to  quote  this  physician's  explanation  of  the 
actual  duties  performed  by  the  modest  but  all  im- 
portant member  of  our  physiological  economies ;  but 
his  general  tributes  to  its  services  will  be  pertinent 
to  those  who  prefer  to  give  their  doctors  the  actual 
task  of  propitiating  this  arbiter  of  their  happiness. 
Dr.  Wilson  savs : 

THE  DOMINANT  FACTOR  IN  DIGESTION. 

**  When  Mr.  Mallock  wrote  his  book  entitled  *  Is  Life 
Worth  Living  ? '  Mr.  Ptmch,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
shrewd,  practical  common  sense  which  is  the  concom- 
itant, and  often  the  essence  of  wit,  replied  to  the  titu- 
lar query,  *  That  dei)ends  on  the  liver  I '  And  the  say- 
ing of  Charivari  is  i)erf  ectly  true.  Whether  we  have 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  physical  man  that  lives, 
or  to  that  of  the  most  important  appendage  of  his  di- 
gestive apparatus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  en- 
joyment of  vitality  and  all  its  concerns  is  founded  on 
a  very  material  basis  indeed.    Truth  to  tell,  the  liver 
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has  played,  from  the  very  first,  a  most  important  rdle 
in  human  affairs.  Far  before  and  beyond  human  de- 
tails, however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  big  digest- 
ive gland  comes  well  to  the  front  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  organism.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  digestive 
gland  which  is  the  first  to  be  specialized  with  any  de- 
gree of  exactness  as  we  trace  life  from  its  small  begin- 
nigs  onward  to  the  fullness  of  its  development.  We 
find  a  liver,  or  its  feeble  representative,  in  animals 
which  boast  of  little  else  in  the  way  of  digestive  be- 
longings than  the  bare  tube  which  is  the  essential 
feature  of  a  nutritive  system.  This  tube  begins  with 
the  mouth,  is  prolonged  into  a  gullet,  dilates  into  a 
stomach,  and  narrows  again  into  an  intestine.  Di- 
gestion is  simply  the  journey  of  food  along  this  tube. 
Attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  opening  into  it 
are  certain  organs  we  call  digestive  glands.  These 
number  in  their  ranks  the  salivary  glands  of  the 
mouth,  the  sweetbread,  and  the  liver  as  the  chief  ap- 
pendages of  the  bodily  commissariat  department. 
They  pour  upon  the  food  the  fluids  or  secretions  they 
manufacture  from  the  blood  which  is  supplied  to 
them,  and  these  fluids  act  chemically  on  the  diet  and 
fit  it  for  its  future  destination,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  blood  current  itself. 

NECESSARY  TO  THE  LOWEST  OP  THE  PISHES. 

''Now  among  these  digestive  addenda  the  liver 
comes  early  to  the  front.  Whatever  certain  biological 
opinions  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  even  in  a  worm  we  may  find  sundry  cells  that 
appear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  liver ;  but  no 
doubt  whatever  exists  that  in  a  snail  or  an  oyster, 
and  equally  in  a  cuttle-fish,  as  well  as  in  a  lobster  or 
cray-fish,  the  liver  is  an  organ  of  much  importance, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  high  degree  of  development 
to  which  the  gland  attains.  Possibly  we  shall  not  be 
very  far  from  the  truth  if  we  assume  that  among 
miscellaneous  feeders  in  lower  life  the  liver's  large- 
ness bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  multifarious  work 
their  digestive  systems  have  to  undertake  and  exe- 
cute ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  highest  animals  of 
all—the  backboned  tribes — the  liver  is  never  want- 
ing in  size  or  in  importance.  Even  in  that  groundling 
among  vertebrates,  the  lancelet,  at  once  lowest  of 
fishes  and  a  connecting  link  with  the  backboneless 
tiibes,  the  liver  appears  as  a  little  sac  or  offshoot  of 
the  intestine ;  while  in  all  other  fishes  it  assumes  a 
prominence  that  heralds  the  importance  to  which  it 
attains  in  the  warm-blooded  aristocrats  of  the 
group. 

**  Thus  far,  then,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to 
bliow  that  the  liver  presents  us  with  a  bodily  pos- 
session influencing  in  a  marked  degree  the  physiolog- 
ical fate  of  the  organism,  whether  it  is  of  a  high  or 
a  low  gprade  in  the  living  series.  If  we  have  regard 
to  ancient  opinions  regarding  the  liver,  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  in  edifjdng  fashion  by  the  author  of 
*  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  the  part  played  by  the 
liver  in  human  affairs  may  clearly  enough  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  anything  but  limited  to  its  digestive 
work." 


THE  "  FATAL  FALL  IN  PRICES." 

MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON,  the  well-known 
American  economist,  presents  in  the  Forum  an 
article  which  explains  the  **  fatal  fall  in  prices  "  since 
1878  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  bi-metallism.  The  bi-metallists  justify 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  double 
standard  on  the  ground  that  the  tendency  to  lower 
prices  must  be  stopped.  Mr.  Atkinson  declares  that 
in  the  arguments  which  have  been  presented  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  treaty  of  alternate  legal  tender,  the 
work  of  the  engineer,  the  inventor  and  the  discoverer 
of  new  processes  in  all  arts  has  been  wholly  ignored, 
and  he  gives  as  the  purpose  of  his  article  to  prove  that 
there  is  not  a  single  important  product  of  industry  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation  or  com- 
merce in  which  there  has  not  been  a  reduction  in  tiie 
cost  of  production  or  distribution  which  will  not 
more  than,  account  for  any  reduction  in  the  price 
which  haa  occurred  between  1873  and  1892, 

CAUSES. 

He  devotes  a  paragraph  to  each  of  a  number  of  our 
staple  products,  and  gives  somewhat  in  detail  the 
causes  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  each.  For  instance, 
he  gives  as  the  causes  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
animal  food  since  1860,  the  extension  of  railways,  the 
establishment  of  great  packing  houses,  the  inventions 
in  canning  provisions,  the  application  of  freezing 
processes  and  cold  storage  chambers,  and  the  change 
from  sail  to  steam  on  the  ocean.  He  accounts  for  the 
great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  cloths  and  clothing  in 
the  United  States  since  the  civil  war  by  the  vaat  in- 
crease of  crops  of  cotton  by  free  labor  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  production  of  wool  by  Australia 
and  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  manufactui;^  by  im- 
provments  in  machinery.  The  reduction  in  prices  of 
these  conamoditiee  he  does  not  believe  to  be  even  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  improvements  in  production. 
As  to  metals  and  implements  he  says  that  the  inven- 
tions of  Bessemer,  Holley,  Siemens,  Reese,  Thomas, 
Gilchrist,  were  largely  resx)onsible  for  the  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  these  products,  '*  while  the  opening 
of  the  iron  mines  of  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west and  South,  and  of  the  great  coking  coal  mines 
in  Virginia  and  other  states  gives  reasons  for  and  ex- 
planations of  reductions  in  the  prices  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  what  has  occurred." 

Mr.  Atkinson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  since  1873 
there  have  been  even  less  fluctuations  in  prices  than 
before,  rather  an  orderly  reduction  in  most  prices, 
varying  slightly  with  the  difference  in  seasons  in  each 
year,  but  corresponding  closely  with  reduction  intiie 
cost,  and  that  this  beneflcial  fall  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  or  co-relative  rise  in  wages. 

In  presenting  these  causes  of  the  fall  in  prices  of 
our  various  staple  products  since  1878,  he  brings  into 
conspicuous  notice  the  evils  which  ensued  &om  the 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  value  of  every  nation 
wlien  by  acts  of  legal  tender  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  stability  of  its  unit  or  standard  of  value 
has  been  impaired.  This  evil,  he  says,  has  been  ef- 
fected over  and  over  again  in  this  country  by  forcing 
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into  nse,  nnder  acts  of  legal  tender,  either  its  own 
promises  or  silver  coin. 

Mr.  Atkinson  goes  still  farther  and  says  that  the 
dangerous  periods  in  the  life  of  this  nation  have  been 
due  to  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances  and  not  to 
war.  "The  patriot  cause  was  brought  nearer  to 
disaster  by  the  financial  incompetence  of  the  patriot 
Congress  than  by  all  the  arms  and  arts  of  the  enemy 
combined.  The  disruption  of  the  nation  was  more 
nearly  brought  about  by  high  tariffs  between  the 
states  during  the  confederation  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  than  it  was  in  the  civil  war  by 
which  slavery  destroyed  itself.  There  was  never  any 
danger  that  slavery  would  triumph  over  freedom  in 
the  civil  war  by  force  of  arms ;  the  real  hazard  was 
in  the  dangerous  discredit  of  the  country  and  in  the 
narrow  escape  from  bankruptcy  due  to  the  forced 
circulation  of  depreciated  paper  money.  The  victory 
of  President  Grant  in  the  veto  of  the  greenback  in- 
flation bill  of  1874  stands  equal  in  its  financial  im- 
I>ortance  to  the  victory  at  Vicksburg,  by  which  the 
back  of  the  Southern  confederacy  was  broken  during 
the  war.  The  same  credit  may  be  given  to  President 
Hayes»  who  vetoed  the  Bland  act»  but  an  incapable 
Congress  passed  it  over  his  veto  and  brought  the 
malignant  jwwer  of  the  Government  into  action  for 
the  collection  of  a  forced  loan  for  the  purchase  of  the 
silver  which  now  encumbers  the  vaults  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  that  blimder  we  find  the  first  cause  of  the 
recent  panic. 

*'  The  fear  of  free  coinage  of  silver  caused  a  dis- 
trustful Congress  to  pass  the  Bherman  act  for  greater 
and  more  useless  purchases  of  silver  and  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  forced  loan,  and  on  the  debt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment due  on  demand,  carried  by  this  act  to  nearly 
$500,000,000,  which  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1893 
and  the  pandysis  of  industry  which  ensued.  That 
debt,  incurred  for  silver  purchases,  has  yet  to 
be  paid  by  taxation.  The  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  and  the  stability  of  its  credit 
has  lately  rested  once  more  upon  the  courage  of 
President  Cleveland  when  betrayed  by  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  leader.  This  party  has 
since  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence  as  the 
X>enalty  for  its  lack  of  conviction  and  cohesion.  At 
each  period  of  financial  danger  the  responsibility  has 
been  met  and  the  danger  has  been  averted  at  the  cost 
of  widespread  disaster  and  distress.  During  the  civil 
war  even  the  withdrawal  of  a  seventh  part  of  the 
men  of  arms-bearing  age  and  the  destructive  demand 
growing  out  of  the  consumption  of  war,  did  not  ad- 
vance wages  as  fast  as  prices  rose ;  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  day's  work  lost  by  one-third  in  that  dark 
financial  period. 

**  When  once  more  the  evil  influence  of  a  discredited 
currency,  which  was  issued  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  at  the  dictation  of  the  mining  camps,  whose 
power  in  the  Senate  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
population,  brought  on  the  panic  of  1898,  a  paralysis  of 
industry  ensued,  and  great  masses  of  people  suffered 
for  the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  m^dst 


of  an  unparalleled  abundance  of  food,  fuel,  fibres, 
and  fabrics  of  every  kind. 

"  But  even  in  the  time  of  doubt  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution,— even  in  the  time  of 
distress  during  the  war  of  1812  and  the  embargo,— 
even  in  the  throes  of  the  civil  war  and  the  difficulties 
of  reconstruction,— even  during  the  later  era  of  finan- 
cial folly  and  incapacity  exhibited  by  the  legislators 
of  both  political  parties  since  1878, — ^the  common 
people  have  adjusted  themselves  to  every  adverse 
condition  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  misdirected  finan- 
cial legislation  to  bring  into  existence,  and  such  have 
been  the  potent  influences  of  science  and  invention 
.  which  have  been  applied  to  production  and  distribu- 
tion since  1865,  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been  such  ma- 
terial progress  in  all  the  arts  by  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

"The  existing  discontent,  the  struggle  between 
laborers  and  capitalists,  the  violent  strikes  and  dis- 
orders which  have  marked  the  last  few  years  are  all 
due  to  the  bad  financial  policy  which  promotes  a  false 
distribution  of  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital. 
Within  less  than  a  single  decade  each  political  party 
has  been  utterly  condemned  for  its  abuse  of  the  trust 
that  had  been  reposed  in  it.  Western  Republicans 
are  now  repudiating  the  abuses  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion which  was  forced  upon  them  in  1890,  while 
Eastern  Democrats  are  organizing  for  independent 
action  upon  the  monetary  question  without  regard  to 
the  financial  folly  of  Ohio,  or  the  yet  greater  iniquity 
contemplated  by  a  x)ortion  of  their  yaxiy  in  the  ex- 
treme West  and  in  a  small  section  of  the  South. 

"  The  issue  is  joined  to  which  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion :  The  unit  of  value,  a  dollar  made  of 
gold,  will  be  maintained  and  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  sustained.'' 

From  a  Different  Point  of  View. 

Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  who  has  served  seven 
years  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire 
State,  but  who  now  writes  from  the  West,  where  he 
has  served  as  chief  justice  and  governor  of  one  of  our 
territories,  contributes  to  the  American  Magazine  of 
Civics  an  article  on  ^*  Bimetallism  vs.  The  Single 
Standard,"  which  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  monetary  views  of  both  East  and  West.  Mr, 
Prince  does  not  believe,  as  does  Mr.  Atkinson,  that 
the  great  fall  in  prices  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  the  result  of  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in 
production.  The  same  improved  machinery  we  have 
now  with  scarcely  an  exception,  says  Mr.  Prince,  was 
in  operation  before  1873,  and  the  constant  fall  in  prices 
continues  just  the  same  from  year  to  year  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty  years'  period.  *'  Wheat  and 
cotton  have  never  within  the  century  been  as  low  as 
they  are  to-day.  And  if  we  examine  as  to  the  pro- 
duction, we  shall  find  that  the  facts  are  against  the 
theory.  The  cotton  crop  was  9.000,000  bales  in  1891. 
6,717,000  in  1892,  and  but  6,600,000  in  1893,  showing 
a  large  reduction,  at  the  same  time  that  the  price 
decreased."    In  other  words,  he  says  : 
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*'  The  wheat  crop  for  a  nnmber  of  years  has  been 
about  500  million  bushels  ;  in  1892  it  was  516,000,000; 
in  1893  it  feU  to  less  than  400  millions  (396,000,000). 

**  If  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  whole  world  is 
taken,  in  1891  it  was  2,432  millions,  in  1892  it  fell  to 
2,403  millions,  and  in  1893  to  1,904  millions.  So  the 
overproduction  theory  only  betrays  ignorance. 

**  Altogether  it  is  calculated  that  if  the  aggregate 
of  agricultural  products  raised  in  1893  could  be  sold 
for  the  bimetallic  price  of  1873,  the  gain  to  the  farm- 
ing community  would  be  nearly  or  quite  1,500,000,000 
of  dolUirs." 

Mr.  Prince  further  x)oint8  out  that  compared  with 
this  enormous  loss  on  agricultural  products,  the  loss 
of  some  $30,000,000  by  the  silver  producers  is  too" 
small  to  call  for  special  consideration,  although  it  en- 
tails on  the  miner  community  a  grievous  amount  of 
suffering  and  destitution,  suggesting  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  West  for  the  restoration  of  a  double 
standard  is  much  wider  in  its  significance  than  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  silver  miners  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  only  three  or  four  of  the  Western 
states  and  territories. 


THE  YELLOW  MAN  AND  THE  WHITE  MONEY. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Colonial  Institute 
contains  the  report  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  of  an 
elaborate  paper  which  Mr.  Whitehead  read  before 
the  Colonial  Institute  upon  the  critical  position  of 
British  trade  with  Oriental  countries.  Mr.  Words^ 
worth  is  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  sounds  the  warning  of  the  possible 
ascendancy  of  the  yellow  man  with  the  white  money 
over  the  white  man  with  the  yellow  money.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  says :  **  So  far,  the  Chinese  have  made 
but  a  beginning  in  the  construction  of  spinning  and 
weaving  factories.  On  the  river  Yangtsze  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shanghai  some  five  mills  are  already 
working  and  others  are  in  course  of  construction.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  will  contain  about  200,000 
spindles,  and  some  of  them  have  commenced  work. 
The  capital  employed  is  entirely  native,  and  with 
peace  restored  in  these  regions  there  is,  with  honest, 
capable  management,  while  our  present  monetary 
system  continues,  really  no  limit  to  the  expansion 
and  development  of  industries  in  Oriental  countries.*' 
Mr.  Wordsworth  then  points  out  that  in  China's 
military  defeat  lies  the  chief  hope  for  China's  indus- 
trial resurrection.  Chinese  enterprise  is  strangled  by 
the  official  class:  **The  outcome  of  the  present  war 
may  help  to  relieve  the  Chinese  people  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  mandarins.  China's  mineral  and  other 
resources  are  known  to  be  enormous,  and  at  the  very 
door  they  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  though  of 
short  staple  is  suitable  for  mixing  with  other  qualities. 
In  the  Shanghai  River  in  December,  1893,  there  were 
at  one  time  no  less  than  five  ocean  going  steamers  tak- 
ing in  cargoes  of  China  grown  cotton  for  transporta- 
tion to  Japan,  there  to  be  converted  by  Japanese  mills 


and  Japanese  hands  into  yam  and  cloth.  The  Japan- 
ese are  now  importing  for  their  mills  cottcm  direct 
from  America  and  elsewhere.  After  this  terrible 
awakening,  should  China,  with  her  three  hundred 
millions  of  intensely  industrious  people,  open  her  vast 
inland  provinces  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  her 
interior  waterways  to  steam  traffic,  and  her  boundless 
resources  to  development,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  consequences.  It  would  mean  the 
discovery  of  practically  a  new  hemisphere,  thickly 
populated  with  industrious  races,  and  aboxmding  in 
agricultural,  mineral  and  other  resources ;  but  so  far 
from  the  opening  of  China,  which  we  may  reasonably 
hope  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war,  be- 
ing a  benefit  to  British  manufactures,  unless  some 
change  is  made,  and  that  soon,  in  our  monetary 
standard,  the  Celestial  Empire,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  our  industrial  victories,  will  only 
be  the  field  of  our  greatest  defeat.** 

JAPANESE  OOBIPBTmON. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  the  only  yellow  men 
whose  industrial  competition  we  have  to  fear.  Japan 
is  already  forging  ahead :  ''  The  neighborhood  of 
Osaka  and  Kioto  is  now  a  surprising  spectacle  of  in- 
dustrial activity.  In  a  very  brief  period  of  time  no 
less  than  fifty -nine  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  miUs 
have  sprung  into  existence  there,  with  the  aid  of  up- 
ward of  $20,000,000,  entirely  native  capitaL  They 
now  have  770,874  spindles,  and  in  May  last  compet^t 
authorities  estimated  the  annual  output  of  these  mills 
at  over  500,000  bales  of  yam,  valued  roughly  at  |40,- 
000,000,  or  at  the  present  exchange,  say,  £4,000,000  ster- 
ling. In  short,  Japanese  industries,  not  only  spinning 
and  weaving,  but  of  all  classes,  have  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  They  have  already  carried  their 
success  to  a  x)oint  from  which  they  may  to  a  consider- 
able extent  disregard  British  industrial  competi- 
tion.*' 

According  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
yellow  man  as  the  white  money  which  is  doing  the 
mischief  to  English  industries.  This  is  his  account 
of  the  matter:  '*  Let  me  explain  that  silver  will  still 
employ  the  same  quantity  of  Oriental  labor  as  it  did 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  inadequacy  of  our 
monetary  stands^  therefore  allows  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  now  employ  at  least  100  per  cent,  more  of 
labor  for  a  given  amount  of  gold  than  they  could  do 
twenty-five  years  ago.  To  make  this  important 
statement  quite  clear  allow  me  to  give  the  following 
example :  In  1870  10  rupees  were  the  equivalent  of 
one  sovereign  under  the  joint  standard  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  paid  twenty  men  for  one  day.  To-day  80 
rupees  are  about  the  equivalent  of  one  sovereign,  so 
that  for  20  rupees  forty  men  can  be  engaged  for  one 
day,  instead  of  twenty  men  as  in  1870.  Against  such 
a  disability  British  labor  cannot  possibly  compete 

**  In  Oriental  countries  silver  will  still  pay  for  the 
same  quantity  of  labor  as  formerly.  Tet,  as  now 
measured  in  gold,  silver  is  worth  less  than  half  of  the 
gold  it  formerly  equaled.  For  example,  a  certain 
quantity  of  labor  could  have  been  engaged  in  En- 
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gland  twenty  years  ago  for,  say,  8  shillings  in  gold,  and 
a  like  quantity  of  labor  in  China,  for,  say,  $2,  equal  at 
the  old  ratio  to  8  shillings.  Eight  shillings  in  Eng- 
land now  will  pay  for  no  more  labor  than  formerly, 
wages  being  abont  the  same,  and  they  have  still  by 
our  law  exactly  the  same  monetary  value  as  formerly, 
though  their  metallic  value  has,  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  been  reduced  to  less  than  6  pence  each.  The 
$2  exactly  similar  to  the  old  ones  can  employ  the 
same  quantity  of  labor  as  before,  but  no  more,  yet  at 
the  inreeent  gold  price  they  are  only  equal  to  4  shill- 
ings. Therefore,  it  is  ix>8sible  now  to  employ  as  much 
labor  in  Asia  for  4  shillings  of  our  money,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  silver,  as  could  have  been  em- 
ployed twenty  years  ago  for  8  shillings,  or  its  then 
equivalent  in  silver.  The  value  of  Oriental  labor 
having  thus  been  reduced  by  upward  of  65  per  cent, 
in  gold  money  compared  with  what  it  was  formerly, 
it  will  be  able  to  produce  manufactures  and  com- 
modities just  so  much  cheaper  than  the  labor  in  gold- 
standard  countries.  Therefore,  unless  our  monetary 
law  is  amended,  or  unless  British  labor  is  prepared  to 
accept  a  large  reduction  of  wages,  British  industrial 
trades  must  inevitably  leave  British  shores,  because 
their  products  will  be  superseded  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  in  silver  standard  countries." 


THE  RAILROAD  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

IN  the  Banker's  Moffozine  appears  an  article  on 
**  Bailroads  in  Default,"  in  which  the  writer, 
presumably  the  editor,  seeks  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion current  throughout  this  country  and  Europe  that 
a  large  proportion,  not  less  than  one-third,  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  are  in  default  on  their 
bonds.  The  writer  furmshes  figures  to  show  that 
this  impression  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  number  of 
separate  companies  in  default  is  109  out  of  679,  being 
thus  only  16  per  cent  of  the  steam  railroads  in  the 
country,  while  the  total  amount  of  bonds  now  in  de- 
fault is  about  $976,000,000,  out  of  some  $5,600,000,000 
railroad  bonds  outstanding  in  1894,  or  less  than  17^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  roads  classified  terri- 
torially and  the  amount  of  bonds  in  default : 

Kamber  Axnoimt 

of  BoadB.  of  BondB. 

New  England  States 1  $15,000,000 

Middle  States 8  92,529,4(0 

Middle  Western  and  Western  States ....        83  100,921,290 

Southern  States 89  129,385,175 

Southwestern  States 7  29,907.000 

Pacific  Railroads 17  579,765,000 

Pacific  States 5  28,515,000 

Grand  total loO        $976,022,865 

**  On  June  80,  1894,  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners  gave  the  railroads  in  re- 
ceivers' hands  at  156,  of  which  106  had  failed  during 
189^1894  and  28  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1898. 
The  mileage  operated  by  these  defaulting  companies 
was  88,869,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  operated  by  28 
companies. 


^*  In  such  times  of  panic  and  depression  as  this 
country  has  passed  through  during  the  past  two  years 
there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  exaggerate  evils, 
and  to  overstate  figures  purporting  to  represent  the 
extent  of  the  troubles,  especially  in  those  branches  of 
business  where  there  are  no  government  figures,  nor 
any  other  statistics  kept  up  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy.  It  may  therefore  be  somewhat  reassur- 
ing to  investors  to  know  that  only  about  18  per  cent, 
of  the  United  States  railroad  bonds  are  now  failing 
to  yield  promptly  their  interest  as  it  falls  due,  and 
even  this  overstates  the  case,  for  the  interest  on  quite 
a  number  of  bonds  embraced  in  the  table  above  is 
paid  a  few  months  after  it  becomes  due,  and  the  de- 
fault in  each  instance  is  only  temporary.  Consider- 
ing the  unexampled  depression  in  business  and  the 
decline  in  railroad  earnings  which  has  attended  the 
financial  crisis  of  1898-1895,  and  particularly  the  col- 
lapse in  business  since  the  termination  of  the  Chicago 
Fair  in  November,  1898,  the  question  may  reasonably 
be  asked  why  more  railroads  have  not  gone  to  default, 
and  how  the  companies  of  moderate  financial  strength 
have  been  able  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  and  meet 
their  obligations.  Of  course  the  first  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry is  found  in  the  extreme  economy  practiced  by 
all  the  railroads — an  economy  which  has  presumably 
been  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  their  whole 
plant,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  in  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency.  It  had  been  remarked  tliat  our  railroads 
were  spending  very  heavily  on  improvements  during 
the  few  years  prior  to  1898,  and  had  got  their  several 
properties  in  excellent  shape,  so  that  during  the  past 
two  years  they  have  undoubtedly  been  living  to  a  cer- 
tain extent '  on  their  own  fat,*  and  have  saved  every 
dollar  of  extra  expense  that  it  was  possible  to  cut  off. 
But  there  is  also  a  point  to  the  credit  of  railroad 
managers,  that  they  have  undoubtedly  made  every 
effort  in  these  troublous  times  to  provide  for  the 
financial  wants  of  their  corporations.  When  a  rail- 
road's income  declines  in  spite  of  every  care  and  every 
economy  that  can  be  practiced,  what  is  the  limit  of 
obligation  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  those  managers 
who  have  virtually  been  promctters  of  the  road,  who 
have  sold  the  bonds  and  are  largely  interested  in  the 
stock  ?  The  most  that  can  be  asked  of  them,  it  would 
seem,  under  any  rational  view  of  the  business  situa- 
ation,  and  a  fair  regard  for  both  the  duties  and  the 
personal  interests  of  corporation  managers  who  have 
always  acted  honorably,  is  that  they  should  advance 
the  money  to  the  company,  if  possible,  to  pay  its 
bonded  interest,  and  accept  as  security,  therefore,  the 
collateral  trust  bonds  or  other  secondary  securities 
of  the  company  which  shall  be  an  inferior  lien  to  the 
mortgage  bonds.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  railroad 
managers  and  their  bankers  who  have  honorably 
promoted  a  railroad  shall  bear  all  the  brunt  of  a 
monetary  crisis  and  sacrifice  their  whole  property  to 
continue  for  a  time  the  payment  of  interest  on  its 
mortgage  bonds.  Yet  some  of  the  loose  criticisms 
that  appear  in  print  would  leave  one  to  suppose  that 
the  investing  public  expected  such  sacrifice  and  felt 
agg^eved  if  they  did  not  get  it.    If  the  facts  were 
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known  to-day  it  woold  probably  be  found  that  many 
railroad  managers  and  bankers  interested  in  railroads 
have  advanced  heavily  to  their  companies  on  the  se- 
curity of  inferior  collateral  securities.  The  principal 
question  with  bondholders  is  whether  such  advances 
will  not  in  some  way  be  placed  ahead  of  these  mort- 
age liens,  as  has  too  often  been  done.  In  this  regard 
it  is  probable  that  bondholders  in  American  railroads 
have  had  much  to  complain  of,  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  argument  in  law  or  business  economics  why 
floating  debt  should  take  precedence  of  mortgage 
liens  of  much  older  standing,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  reorganization  of  our  ndlroads  the  floating 
debt  too  often  gets  the  precedence.** 

CAUSES  OF  RAILWAY  DECLINE. 

The  chief  causes  leading  up  to  the  great  railroad 
disasters  of  1898-1894  are  thus  formulated  by  the 
writer :  "  1.  The  over-building  of  railroads,  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds,  in  localities 
where  the  business  in  dull  times  was  inadequate  to 
support  them.  2.  An  unreasonable  hostility  toward 
railroad  capitalists  in  some  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  and  also  in  Congress,  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  laws  reducing  freight  rates  and  other- 
wise hampering  the  companies.  8.  The  enormous 
falling  off  in  traffic  which  followed  the  silver  crisis  of 
1898,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  banks  and  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  trade.  4.  In  the  case  of  par- 
ticular roads,  bad  management** 

As  to  the  present  outlook  and  what  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  the  writer  says :  "  Most  as- 
suredly the  lessons  of  the  past  will  not  be  lost  and 
railroad  financiering  in  this  country  will  be  conducted 
more  carefully  hereafter.  Only  one  railroad  of  any 
prominence  has  gone  to  default  in  1895,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western,  and  the  affairs  of  that  company  are  not 
in  a  bad  shape.  The  reorganizations  of  other  com- 
panies, either  with  or  without  foreclosure,  are  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  than  is  generally  known,  and  a 
fresh  start  has  been  taken  since  the  last  syndicate 
loan  and  the  adjounpnent  of  Congress.  In  spite  of 
the  foolish  sentiment  against  railroads  and  railroad 
capitalists  in  some  of  the  states,  there  are  evidences 
that  this  feeling  has  already  passed  its  climax,  and 
the  large  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  which  prohibited  all  pooling  by  the  rail- 
roads was  a  most  hopeful  sign.  But  against  hostile 
proceedings  in  different  states  the  railroads  have 
now  a  strong  defense  in  the  famous  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Texas  Commissioners' 
case,  which  holds  quite  broadly  that  states  cannot 
force  upon  the  railroads  any  schedule  of  rates  so  low 
as  to  prevent  them  from  earning  a  fair  interest  on 
their  cost.  With  good  crops  and  fair  prices  next 
year,  and  no  further  financial  trouble  from  the  abso- 
lute free  -  coinage  -  without  -  international-agreement 
party,  the  outlook  for  American  railroad  property 
will  be  good — at  least  it  will  be  better  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  November,  1898. 


THE  GROWING  GREATNESS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

THE  leading  article  in  the  North  American  Be- 
view  is  *'The  Growing  Great^iess  of  the 
Pacific,**  by  Hon.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  who,  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  represented  the  Hawaiian  GK>vem- 
ment  as  minister  at  Washington.  Mr.  Thuiston 
brings  before  us  a  most  imposing  procession  of  facta 
and  figures. 

*'  Every  one  knows  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  one  of 
the  world's  chief  sources  of  lumber  supply ;  that  it  is 
one  of  the  world*s  great  granaries ;  that  it  sends  its 
fruit  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  Hong  Kong, 
Sydney,  New  York  and  London  ;  that  it  successfully 
competes  with  Sicily,  France  and  Spain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lemons,  wine  and  olives ;  and  yet  how 
many  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  East  realize 
that  the  population  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ia 
now  over  2,500,000,  within  800,000  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  thirteen  colonies  when  the  Declaration 
was  signed? 

''How  many  realize  that  of  the  161.000  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  71,600  miles,  or 
nearly  one-half  are  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 
The  railroad  building  of  the  East  has  been  of  steady 
growth,  but  that  of  the  West  has  leaped  into  exist* 
ence  almost  within  a  decade. 

•*  The  *  pony  express*  and  the  *  prairie  schooner* 
of  Seward*s  day  have  given  place  to  six  great  trans- 
continental lines  of  railway,  which  penetrate  from 
the  East  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  all  of  them  constructed 
since  1860.  The  railroad  building  of  the  East  is  com- 
paratively at  a  standstill,  but  it  is  continuing  in  the 
West  at  a  scale  which  will  soon  give  it  a  preponder- 
ance. Already  California  stands  third  on  the  list  of 
value  per  capita  of  railroad  property,  owning  $741 
per  capita,  being  surpassed  only  by  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  and  being  followed  by  New  York 
with  $549  per  capita,  Ohio  with  $438  per  capita,  and 
Virginia  with  $248,  those  states  being  the  highest  in 
their  respective  sections. 

"California  alone  mined  one-third  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  United  States  in  1893. 

**  During  the  ten  years  from  1884  to  1894  the  ship- 
ping owned  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  decreased 
710  in  number  and  135,000  in  tonnage.  During  the 
same  period  the  shipping  owned  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
increased  from  1,221  with  a  tonnage  of  334,669  in 
1884,  to  1,520  and  a  tonnage  of  456,359  in  1894,  an  in- 
crease in  number  of  499  and  in  tonnage  of  121,690. 

"The  steamship  fleet  of  the  Pacific  does  not  fill 
much  space  in  the  Eastern  mind,  and  yet  it  consti- 
tutes a  respectable  navy  in  itself.**  All  told,  the 
number  of  steamships  of  the  United  States  Padfic 
Coast  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  18^  were  165,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  133,137. 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  to  development 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  the  face  of 
governmental  instability,  lack  of  roads  and  tranfl> 
portation  facilities,  and  hami>ered  by  a  large  elemoit 
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among  their  population  of  torbolence  and  ignorance, 
these  countries  are,  as  the  following  figures  show, 
making  steady  progress : 

IMPORTS  AND  .EXPORTS,   RAILWAY   AND    TBLEORAPH 
MILEAOB,  1868. 

Country-  Imports.     Exports, 

Hexioo $52,468.gU0  $00,264,000 

Centrftl  America..  18,li;7,000     30,753,000 

Colombia. 14.040,000      7.017,000 

ChUi 68.617,000     64,118.000 


MUesof  Miles  teL 

railway,  line,  1888. 

6,723  30,500 

858  10,730 

842  6,500 

2,900  8,346 


AUSTRALASIA^ 

Australia  is  the  commercial  wonder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  white  man  settled  thei-e  in 
1788,  and  it  was  so  little  known  that  until  1802  it  was 
called  simply  **  The  Great  South  Land ; "  and  yet  in 
1890,  only  88  years  after  the  country  was  named,  with 
a  population  of  only  8,784,000,  its  foreign  commerce 
for  the  year  amounted  to  |642.500,000  I    .    .    .    . 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  resources,  the  commerce 
and  the  enterprises  developing  in  Australasia  would 
fill  a  volume.  For  the  purpose  of  this  statement,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  Australia  alone  contains  over  3,000,- 
000  square  miles,  being  larger  than  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska ;  that  in  1893  it  owned  10,400 
miles  of  railroad  ;  75,500  miles  of  tel^praph  line,  and 
entered  and  cleared  shipping  from  foreign  ports  to 
the  amount  of  17,983,000  tons  ;  that  it  owns  1,500,000 
horses,  9,000,000  cattle  and  98,000,000  sheep,  the  total 
value  of  its  live  stock  being  $aBO,000,000 ;  that  it 
owns  a  navy  of  88  small  but  modem  vessels ;  that  the 
cities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  compare  favorably 
with  Paris  and  Washington  for  cleanliness  and 
beauty  ;  that  it  spends  $5,000  a  day  on  telegrams  to 
England  alone  ;  that  in  1893  in  produced  $85,000,000 
.worth  of  gold,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
annual  production ;  that  its  annual  production  of 
coal  is  nearly  4,000,000  tons :  that  its  annual  wool  clip 
averages  a  value  of  over  $100,000,000  ;  that  it  is  the 
focus  of  a  system  of  steamship  lines  radiating  to  all 
•  parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  un- 
surpassed intelligence  and  aggressive  energy,  and  is 
possessed  of  boundless  resources  yet  untouched. 

JAPAN. 

The  real  development  of  Japan  dates  only  from 
1868,  when  the  great  revolution  took  place,  sweeping 
away  the  old  form  of  government  and  changing  its 
attitude  from  that  of  stubborn  and  determined  con- 
servatism and  hostility  to  everything  foreign  to  one 
of  advanced  liberalism  and  the  adaptation  of  every 
advantage  afforded  by  Western  civilization.  Japan 
has  recently  amazed  the  Western  world,  not  only 
with  her  brute  fighting  courage,  but  by  a  display  of 
the  heretofore  supposedly  Western  attributes  of  or- 
ganization, administration,  strategy,  and  financier- 
ing. Her  military  and  naval  ability  and  resources 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  reason  of  their  brilliancy  and  international 
character ;  but  the  same  forces  and  intelligence  which 
in  twenty-five  years  created  outright  a  modem  army 
and  navy  have  been  at  work  in  every  other  direction 
in  Japan.  A  brief  citation  of  a  few  figures  demon- 
strates this,  viz. : 


JAPANB8S  STATISTICS. 

Miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  1870,  none ;  in  1880, 

75:  in  1898 1,780 

Miles  of  railway  projected  inl8B8 828 

Railway  passengers  carried  in  1893 25,790,000 

Miles  of  telegraph  line  in  1870,  none  ;  in  1893 9,000 

Date  of  establishment  of  Post  Office 1871 

Pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  by  Post  Office  in  1887  130,655,000 

Pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  by  Post  Office  in  1803  277,8C6,000 

No.  steamships  in  1892,  643.                       i  .^^^ •  ««=  /uw% 

No.  sailing  vessels  (European  style)  836  f  «>»nage..  8,266,000 

No.  of  sailing  vessels  (Japanese  style) 18,589 

Value  of  exports  and  imports  in  1898 $112,000,000 

What  the  status  of  Japan  will  be  forty  years  from 
now  can  only  be  imagined ;  there  is  no  basis  or  prec- 
edent for  estimating  it. 

CHINA. 

China  still  maintains  the  policy  of  hostility  to  West- 
em  commerce  and  methods  pursued  by  Japan  prior 
to  1868.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  seventeen  out  of 
the  twenty  ports  open  to  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations  exported  and  imported  merchandise  during 
1898  aggregating  $423,600,000 ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
hostility  to  everything  foreign,  in  1893  her  register 
shows  128  foreign  going  steamships  ;  and  265  miles  of 
railroad  and  900  miles  of  telegraph  line  had  found 
lodgment  within  her  borders. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  China's  present  experi- 
ence with  Japan  will  break  down  the  barriers  which 
have  heretofore  isolated  her  from  the  world?  And 
when  that  takes  place  and  China  wakes  up  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  military,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial x)ower8,  what  living  man  can  predict  the  r^ 
suits  or  where  the  end  will  be  ? 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia  is  5,000  miles  long,  2,600  miles  wide,  and 
contains  an  area  of  4,800,000  square  miles  ;  more  than 
a  million  square  miles  larger  than  all  Europe.  It  has 
a  larger  area  than  any  other  country  in  the  ivorld. 
Its  southern  limit  is  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Cod  and 
Chicago.  In  the  variety  of  its  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources it  resembles  the  great  Northwestern  territory 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  While  the  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific  have  felt  the  thrill  of  awaken- 
ing life,  Siberia  has  remained  locked  in  solitude  and 
silence,  a  reputed  icy  desert.  But  her  awakening  is 
at  hand.  The  mighty  Russian  Empire,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  seeking  a  western  outlet  to  the  sea, 
is,  for  the  time  being,  allowing  that  project  to  rest  in 
abeyance,  while  with  tremendous  energy  it  is  de- 
veloping its  Pacific  empire  and  establishing  its  long- 
sought  route  to  the  open  ocean.  Siberia  already  pro- 
duces one-sixth  of  the  world's  annual  output  of  gold, 
and  the  rapidly  advancing  railroad  is  opening  up  vast 
deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead  and  silver,  and  the  forests 
of  timber  and  rich  agricultural  lands,  the  products  of 
which  will  soon  compete  in  the  lumber  and  grain 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Thurston  concludes  his  article  with  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy  :  "  It  seems  altogether  probable  that 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  railroad  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Vladivostok  will  have  been  completed, 
and  that  steamship  lines  will  radiate  from  the  latter 
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point  to  Vancouver,  San  Francisco,  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  the  Southern  colonies.  The  railroad 
system  of  North  America  will  have  been  extended  to 
Alaska  on  the  north  and  to  Chile  on  the  south.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  have  been  constructed,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  enormous  commerce  which 
now  pours  through  the  Suez  Canal  will  have  been 
diverted  to  its  American  rival.  Honolulu  will  be  the 
center  of  a  cable  system  radiating  to  Tahiti,  Australia, 
Japan,  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  ;  while  between 
all  the  main  ports  of  the  Pacific,  steamers  of  the  size 
and  speed  of  those  now  plying  between  New  York 
and  Europe  will  be  in  use. 

"The  Pacific  has  already  made  giant  strides  of 
progress,  but  it  is  yet  only  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
destiny  which  looms  before  it." 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  CHINA? 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  there  are  several  articles 
in  the  magazines  discussing  the  future  of  China. 
One  of  the  most  hostile  to  the  Chinese  is  that  which 
Mr.  E.  T.  C.  Werner  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  xmder  the  title  "  The  Chinese  Problem  and 
Its  Solution.'*  Mr.  Werner  writes  well,  but  he  is 
penetrated  through  and  through  with  a  conviction 
of  the  corpse-like  rigidity  of  the  Chinese  system.  It 
is  an  empire  peopled  with  paralytics,  whose  paralysis, 
mental,  moral,  political  and  social,  is  controlled  in 
every  way  by  the  dead  hand  of  ancestor-worship,  in 
which  earthly  pains  and  penalties  are  re-enforced  by 
a  kind  of  systematized  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  from  the  other  world. 

FORBIQN  OCX^UPATION. 

Mr.  Werner  has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done.  He  says :  *'  The  only  really 
satisfactory  solution  is  an  occupation  by  two  or  more 
European  powers,  preferably  those  most  interested, 
in  shares  proportionate  to  their  interests.  A  divis- 
ion of  the  country  into,  say,  three  horizontal  belts, 
each  having  its  seacoast  from  which  to  ship  abroad 
the  produce  of  its  hinterland,  would,  perhaps,  also 
give  rise  to  a  flourishing  internal  trade  between  the 
occup3dng  powers,  the  one  governing  best  drawing 
to  itself  the  larger  population  and  deservedly  becom- 
ing the  most  prosperous.  By  the  steady  pressure  of 
a  vigorous  and  enlightened  government,  never  re- 
laxed, the  character  of  the  i)eople  will  gradually  be- 
come changed.  They  want  leading^  both  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  life.'* 

Unfortunately,  the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  possi- 
ble objection  to  being  led  in  this  high-handed  man- 
ner. So  strong,  indeed,  is  this  objection  that  Mr. 
Werner  himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  article, 
makes  two  concessions  to  Chinese  conservatism,  and 
brings  forward  a  plea  on  their  behalf  which  is  very 
significant.  He  says  there  are  **  two  special  points  of 
policy  which,  occupation  or  no  occupation,  it  would 
be  to  our  lasting  benefit  to  insist  upon.  One  of  these 
is  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  foreign  missions,  and 
the  other,  the  absolute  and  unrelenting  prohibition  of 
the  mixture  of  Eastern  with  Western  blood.'* 


Porelirn  Tutelage. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  Colonel  Hark  BeQ 
discusses  the  future  of  China  in  much  the  same  veio. 
Nothing  less  will  satisfy  him  than  that  China  should 
be  put  into  tutelage ;  and  this  is  how  he  proposes  to 
do  it :  *'  The  regeneration  and  opening  up  of  China 
by  the  powers  might  be  expectM  to  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  various  departments  of  administration 
modeled  on  that  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs*  Department,  from  which  China  has  reaped 
such  rich  harvests.  These  should  include  Civil  and 
Judicial,  Military  and  Naval  departments ;  one  of 
Public  Works,  of  Agriculture  and  Mines,  etc.  Con- 
sular Courts  would  be  necessary  at  the  chief  centres 
of  trade  throughout  the  empire,  and  it  is  a  sine  qud 
non  that  the  scope  of  the  Maritime  Customs  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  them ;  a  necessity  indicated  aa 
urgent  five  years  ago." 

LEAVE  HER  ALONB. 

General  MacMahon,  who  knows  something  of  China 
and  the  Chinese,  concludes  his  article  upon  the 
Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Burmese  Convention  by  ex- 
pressing a  very  consolatory  doubt  as  to  the  revolu- 
tionary influence  of  the  Japanese  victories.  He  knows 
his  Chinese,  therefore  he  says :  ''I  prefer  to  pin  my 
faith  on  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Baron  Rich- 
thofenin  his  paper  published  in  the  Otographical 
Journal  for  December,  1894  :  *  The  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  is  unassailable.  Even  were  Japan, 
as  other  Asiatic  i)eoples  have  done  ere  now,  to  establish 
a  prince  of  her  land  on  the  throne  of  Pekin,  the  new 
dynasty  would  be  in  reality  Chinese,  as  has  beem  the 
case  with  the  Mongolian  and  other  rulers  of  the  oomi- 
try,  which  would  still  remain  the  old  Chinese  Em- 
pire. The  saying  of  a  former  American  resident  at 
Pekin  was  a  correct  one :  if  one  tries  to  overthrow 
China,  and  inflicts  upon  her  what  seem  to  be  the 
deadliest  wounds,  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  one  whipped 
the  sea.'** 

Try  the  Manchus  Again. 

A  correspondent  of  BladcwoocTs  Magazine,  writing 
from  Tientsin,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
General  van  Hanneken's  attempt  to  rouse  t^e  Chinese 
Oovemment  to  some  sense  of  their  position.  Like 
nearly  everybody  else,  the  writer  in  Blackwood  has  no 
hope  for  China,  except  in  foreign  tutelage :  **  The 
rule  of  the  Manchus  is  far  indeed  from  being  perf^ ; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  the  dead  weight  of  Chinese  cor- 
ruption, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  not  be 
perfectible.  If  China  is  ever  to  be  reformed  through 
home  agencies,  the  Manchu  element  seems  the  only 
factor  that  holds  out  a  promise  of  success.  With 
foreign  support  it  might  be  feasible,  but  how  that 
foreign  force  is  to  be  applied  is  a  problem  not  likdy 
to  be  solved  except  in  the  actual  conflict  of  rival 
forces.  Clouds  very  big  and  very  black  hang  over 
the  Chinese  people,  for  it  is  they  in  the  long  run  who 
must  pay  for  the  negligence,  ignorance  and  criminality 
of  their  rulers. 
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**  China  nnreformed  falls  a  prey  to  every  assailant, 
bat  China  reformed  means  China  transformed. 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  To  root  oat  the  tares  from 
among  the  growing  wheat  may  not  be  easy,  bat  what 
shall  we  do  ^hen  they  both  grow  on  one  stalk  ?  If 
China  is  ever  to  be  reformed,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
agency  of  the  foreigner,  either  within  her  or  npon 
her ;  nor  has  she  the  power  of  choosing  which,  for 
that  would  imply  that  she  also  had  some  power  of 
self-r^eneration.*' 

COUNT  ITO'S  PLAIN  WORDS  TO  CHINA. 

THE  following  extract  from  the  address  of  Count 
Ito  to  the  envoys  of  the  second  embassy  sent 
from  China  to  sound  the  Japanese  Government  as  to 
its  attitude  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries,  is  interesting  as 
suggesting  the  Japanese  estimation  of  their  celestial 
neighbors.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the  Japanese 
Sun: 

'*  The  course  which  the  present  plenipotentiary,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleague,  is  about  to  adopt  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  reason,  hence  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  decision. 

**  Hitherto  China  has  entirely  secluded  herself  from 
all  other  nations,  and  if  she,  at  times,  has  shared  the 
advantages  of  international  intercourse,  she  has  often 
ignored  her  responsibility.  Suspicion  and  exclusive- 
ness  characterize  her  diplomacy,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  she  lacks  in  the  justice  and  sincerity 
so  necessary  to  the  keeping  up  of  harmonious  diplo- 
matic relations. 

**  There  have  been  more  than  one  example  of  an 
envoy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  after  having 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  turning  round  and  refusing  to  sign 
it,  or  without  a  shadow  of  reason  repudiating  terms 
already  concluded.  Judging  by  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  Chinese  Government  has  never  at  any  time  up- 
held the  principle  of  sincerity  nor  has  she  ever  vested 
in  her  envoys  appointed  for  peace  making  the  neces- 
sary powers.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Imperial 
GK>vemment  of  Japan,  from  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ences, has  resolved  not  to  listen  to  the  envoys  of  the 
Chinese  GK)vemment  unless  they  are  empowered  to 
settle  terms, — ^in  fact,  this  was  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition on  opening  the  present  negotiations  and  this 
condition  the  Chinese  GK)vemment  acquiesced  in. 
With  this  understanding  £Us  Majesty  the  Ekuperor 
of  Japan  relegated  to  the  present  plenipotentiary  and 
his  colleague  the  power  of  concluding  and  signing 
terms  of  peace. 

'*  That  the  Chinese  G<»vemment  is  not  anxious  for 
a  negotiation  of  peace  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  her  pledge,  the  credentials  your 
excellencies  have  brought  are  far  from  being  perfect. 
The  difference  between  the  credentials  we  exchanged 
with  each  other  yesterday  is  so  apparent  that  it  re- 
quills  no  special  comment,  but  I  believe  it  no  useless 
task  to  point  out  here  a  few  points  of  disparity.  Our 
credentials  give  us  full  power  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  civilized  countries,  but  those  of  your 
excellencies  altogether  lack  essentials  as  regard  the 


XX>wer8  vested  in  you,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not 
explicitly  state  the  matters  to  be  discussed  by  your 
excellencies,  nor  do  they  emx)ower  your  excellencies 
to  settle  anything.  Again,  not  a  word  is  said  in  them 
as  to  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  what 
your  excellencies  might  do.  In  a  few  words,  the 
function  of  your  excellencies  is  no  more  than  to 
transmit  to  your  Government  what  the  present 
plenipotentiary  and  his  colleague  may  have  stated. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  negotiations  cannot  be 
continued. 

''  It  may  probably  be  alleged  that  the  present  in- 
stance is  not  in  contradiction  to  past  usages.  The 
present  plenipotentiary  cannot  by  any  means  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  meager  explanation.  Of  course, 
he  has  no  right  to  meddle  in  the  established  usages 
of  China,  but  he  believes  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
right,  to  assert  that  in  all  diplomatic  affairs  the 
usages  peculiar  to  China  must  give  way  to  and  be 
ruled  by  the  canons  of  international  law. 

'*The  restoration  of  peace  is  a  great  and  most 
serious  question.  Should  it  be  wished  to  open  a  way 
to  re-establish  former  friendly  relations,  not  only  is 
there  the  necessity  of  concluding,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  treaty  for  that  purpose,  but  also  of  sincerity 
to  carry  it  out.  Our  empire  has  no  reason  to  sue  for 
peace,  yet  as  she  upholds  the  principles  of  civilization 
she  recognizes  the  duty  of  conceding  to  the  wish  of 
China  should  she  approach  her  in  a  proper  manner. 
But  Japan  positively  refuses  to  take  part  in  any  use- 
less paper  negotiation.  This  country  pledges  herself 
to  carry  out  the  terms  concluded,  but^  at  the  same 
time  she  demands  a  similar  assurance  and  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

**  Therefore  our  empire  will  not  refuse  to  reopen 
negotiations  should  China  apx)oint  an  envoy  of  proper 
rank  and  station,  fully  empowered  to  settle  terms.'' 


THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  SOCIALISM. 

MB.  W.  H.  MALLOCK  has  an  article  in  the 
fbrum  which  is  called  forth  by  Dr.-Sch&ffle*s 
little  treatise  ''  The  Quintessence  of  Socialism,**  re- 
cently published  in  English.  Dr.  Shftfflle,  as  all  stu- 
dents of  economics  know,  has  devoted  to  the  study  of 
socialism  many  years  of  his  life,  and  is  a  complete 
master  of  its  literature ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  his  rec- 
ogmzed  standing  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  that  he 
is  a  marked  man  for  Mr.  Mallock's  criticisms.  In  order 
to  give  the  readers  of  his  article  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  text  upon  which  he  writes,  Mr.  Mallook 
first  simis  up  in  brief,  as  follows,  the  views  and  argu- 
ments of  this  renowned  Gorman  economist : 

"  Dr.  Sch&ffle  points  out  in  detail  that  the  more  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  socialists,  the  doctrines  which 
appeal  most  easily  to  the  imagination  of  the  ordinary 
public,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  essence 
of  socialism  whatever.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the 
position  of  socialism  with  regard  to  private  property 
is  very  different  from  the  idea  popularly  formed  of  it ; 
and  that  it  does  not  of  necessity  tend  to  deprive  the 
individual  of  his  house,  of  his  chattels,  of  an  adequate 
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private  income,  of  freedom  to  spend  it,  of  a  limited 
freedom  to  save  it,  and  even  of  a  limited  freedom  to 
beqtieath  his  savings  to  others.  The  whole  essence  of 
socialism,  or,  as  Dr.  Schftffle  calls  it,  the  'qnin- 
tessence,'  he  shows  to  be  comprised  in  the  doctrine 
that  society  should,  as  a  whole,  acquire  possession  not 
of  all  private  property,  bat  of  a  specific  part  only ; 
and  that  part  is  not  income  bat  capital,  not  the  prod- 
nets  but  merely  the  means  of  production.  The 
socialistic  revolution  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
would  merely  turn  the  whole  community  into  a 
single  manufacturing  and  trading  comx>any,  in  which 
each  citizen  would  be  a  wage-earning  or  salaried  em- 
ployee. No  citizen  would  be  allowed  individually  to 
own  any  of  the  means  either  of  manufacture  or  ex- 
change, any  more  than  an  English  officer  to-day  is 
allowed  to  become  a  shareholder  in  Gibraltar  or  in 
the  Portsmouth  dockyard.  But  every  citizen  would 
be  allowed  to  spend  his  salary  as  freely  as  an  English 
officer  does  now,  and  to  save  it  as  freely.  There 
would  be  thifl  difference  only :  his  savings  would  bear 
no  interest ;  they  would  virtually  be  put  into  a  stock- 
ing." 

Then  Mr.  Mallock  proceeds  to  criticize  Dr. 
Sch&ffle's  arguments  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not 
carried  them  to  their  final  conclusion.  He  declares 
that  the  quintessence  of  socialism  is  not  to  be  found, 
as  Dr.  Sch&ffle  asserts,  in  the  proposal  to  substitute 
the  state  for  the  private  employer  or  capitalist.  This 
is  merely  the  shell  of  the  quintessence,  not  the  kernel. 
''  The  kernel  is  the  proposal  to  reduce  to  an  indefinite 
degree— indeed,  practically  to  extinguish— the  exist- 
ing motive  to  the  exercise  of  certain  exceptional 
powers,  which,  in  a  socialistic  state,  would  be  just  as 
essential  as  at  present,  and  yet  to  secure  their  exer- 
cise in  all  its  present  intensity.  A  man  at  present 
toils  night  and  day  in  creating  or  directing  some 
great  industry,  and  as  a  reward  has  a  palace,  a  pict- 
ure gallery  and  a  yacht.  Were  the  state  suddenly 
socialized,  this  man,  or  some  one  exactly  like  him, 
would  be  continued  in  precisely  his  present  position 
and  authority  and  asked  to  i>6rf  orm  exactly  the  same 
functions.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  his 
palace  and  his  yacht  would  be  taken  from  him  and 
his  utmost  hopes  cut  down  to  a  six-roomed  villa, 
which  would  differ  very  little,  as  Dr.  Sch&ffle  informs 
us,  from  the  house  of  the  stupidest  and  least  efficient 
of  the  laborers  whose  labor,  but  for  himself,  would 
hardly  be  worth  anything.  This  is  the  difference 
from  the  existing  system,  which  is  really  the  quin- 
tessence of  socialism,  and  the  fundamental  question 
on  which  the  practicability  of  socialism  turns  is 
simply  this  question  of  whether  able  men  as  a  class 
would  continue  to  develop  and  exert  their  faculties 
as  they  do  now  when  nearly  all  the  motives  which 
cause  their  activity  now,  and  which  have  caused  it 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  are  carefully  and 
deliberately,  if  not  vindictively,  annihilated." 

The  chief  fault  Mr.  Mallock  has  to  find  with  the 
argument  of  present  day  socialists  is  that,  like  Dr. 
Shuffle's,  it  rests  on  a  radically  imperfect  conception  of 
what  the  socialistic  problem  is.    "It  rests  on  and  it 


flows  from  a  failure  to  push  the  analysis  of  it  far 
enough,  and  to  see  that  the  classes  of  men  with  whidi 
socialism  professes  to  deal  are  divided  not  only  by 
the  accidental  fact  that  some  men  possess  capital  and 
some  do  not,  but  by  the  fact  that  some  possess  exc^H 
tional  faculties  and  some  do  not,  and  that  the  former 
are  just  as  essential  to  the  success  of  socialism  as  the 
latter.  When  once  this  fact  is  recognized,  the  nu- 
merical spread  of  socialism  will  appear  before  us  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  not  only  into  the  nxmiber  of  the  prose- 
lytes, but  also  into  their  industrial  talents,  as  ex- 
hibited in  their  Uves  hitherto." 


THE  FATHER  OF  GERMAN  SOCIALISM. 

MR.  P.  C.  CLARK,  in  the  AnnaJLa  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  describes  Williaifi  Weitling* 
whose  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  originators 
of  present-day  Q«rman  socialism  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  Mr.  Clark  sa3r8 :  **  Weitling  forms  the 
bridge  between-  French  and  Overman  socialism ;  be- 
tween the  materialism  of  the  former  and  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  latter.  He  is  the  only  German 
socialist  that  constructed  a  system  and  had  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out.  Judged  by  his  writings,  his 
place  is  by  the  side  of  Foumier  and  Engels  ;  judged 
by  his  services  and  his  agitation,  Lasalle  alcme  out- 
ranks him.** 

As  perhaps  very  few  American  readers  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Weitling,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
Mr.  Clark*s  summary  of  his  Social  Utopia :  "  At  tfae 
head  of  the  state  stand  the  three  greatest  philoso- 
phers— a  triumvirate — ^with  whom  rests  the  supreme 
control  and  administration.  Under  them  stand  a 
central  assembly  of  masters,  and  academic  council 
and  a  health  cotmcil ;  and  under  these  in  turn  the 
master  companies,  academic  and  health  commissions 
respectively,  and  so  on  down  to  the  separate  work- 
masters,  teachers  and  health  officers.  All  the  higrher 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  triumvirs,  are 
chosen  by  the  competitive  method.  Each  candidate 
produces  a  masterpiece  and  attaches  a  sign  to  it 
which  corresponds  to  a  similar  sign  in  a  second  let- 
ter with  his  name.  The  choice  is  thus  made  without 
the  name  or  person  being  known.  The  choice  of  the 
health  officers  is  somewhat  different.  There  the 
lot  falls  to  him  who  can  show  the  largest  number  of 
successful  cures. 

''  The  triumvirs  estimate  all  the  phsrsical  and  in- 
tellectual needs  of  consumption  according  to  the  sta- 
tistical testimony  of  local  under  officers,  and  fix  the 
quantity  and  time  of  labor  for  all  equally.  Sx 
hours  of  labor  are  to  be  the  average  amount  re- 
quired per  day.  All  material  products  and  intellectual 
labor  are  estimated  according  to  their  value  in  labor 
hours,  and  the  authorities  fix  the  ratios  of  exchange. 
Kommerzbikker  constitute  the  means  for  facilitating 
exchanges.  These  books  are  issued  yearly  to  each 
individual,  and  contain  a  complete  description  of  the 
possessor,  his  portrait,  signature  and  history.  They 
contain  sixty  leaves,  one  for  every  five  days,  or  for  three 
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hundred  working  days  in  the  year.  A  debit  and  credit 
system  is  here  carried  on.  The  ix)sses8or  is  credited 
in  his  book  with  as  many  hours  of  surplus  labor 
as  he  has  furnished.  Against  this  he  is  charged  with 
enjoyment  hours  and  all  agreeable  products  which  he 
consumes.  If  he  does  not  work  overtime,  then  he 
cannot  enjoy  anything  beyond  that  which  is  common. 
The  system  amounts  to  this,  that  all  receive  a  guaran- 
tee of  support  and  enjoyment  for  the  rendering  of  six 
hours  of  labor  service  daily  ;  beyond  this  the  enjoy- 
ments of  each  depend  on  the  surplus  of  labor  rendered, 
The  unfit  are  the  special  care  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  are  to  be  removed  far  from  the  possibility 
of  contaminating  the  fit.  All  children  at  six  years  of 
age  join  the  public  school  army,  which  is  to  be  a 
preparation  for  communistic  citizenship.  An  elabo- 
rate system  of  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  labor  is  pro- 
vided, which  ends  only  at  the  university.  Examina- 
tions take  place  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
another  and  from  one  sphere  of  industry  to  another. 
Marriage  remains  as  it  is.  The  women  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  carry  the  same  resi)onsibilitie8  in  re- 
lation to  labor  and  enjoyment  as  the  men,  except  that 
lighter  grades  of  work  are  reserved  for  them  by  the 
triumvirs. 

**  Such  is  Weitling's  Social  Utopia.  The  new  order 
will  set  in  automatically,  as  in  Louis  Blanc's  scheme. 
When  in  a  village,  city,  or  district  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  by  vote  declare  for  the  new  order  and 
offer  .their  possessions  therefor,  the  rest  are  compelled 
to  do  so,  and  the  new  order  is  established.  If  resist- 
ance is  offered,  then  more  drastic  measures  are  re- 
sorted to.  The  proletarians  are  to  declare  a  pro- 
visional government,  depose  all  existing  officers,  es- 
pecially the  police  and  judges,  and  elect  new  officers 
from  their  own  ranks.  The  rich  are  to  be  dis- 
franchised and  compelled  to  support  the  poor  and 
destitute  while  reconstruction  is  pending.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  at  once  becomes 
oommunaL" 

FRITZ  REUTER  AND  THE  GERMAN  STUDENTS' 
CLUBS. 

IN  Heft  7  of  the  DeuUcher  Hauaschatz,  a  Catholic 
magazine,  Karl  Menne  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  great  G^erman  humorist  and  the  Burschen- 
schaft  movement  Id  connection  with  the  G^erman 
universities. 

The  Burschenschaft  movement,  which  began  in 
Thuringia,  had  among  other  objects  the  reform  of 
academic  Ufe;  but  the  students  of  the  universities 
were  only  a  fraction  of  the  members  of  the  great 
union  called  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Burschenschaft, 
which  was  founded  at  Jena  in  1813.  Their  banner 
was  black,  red  and  gold,  and  their  programme 
Amdf  s  well-known  song  of  the  united  Fatherland 
as  the  Fatherland  of  the  Germans.  Universal  atten- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  this  great 
club  till  1817,  when  a  festival  was  held  at  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  representatives  of  all  the  Burschenschaf  ten 


met  together.  There  were  present  some  five  hundred 
students  and  several  professors.  Speeches  were  made 
for  Germany's  fame  and  greatness,  and  the  question 
of  G^erman  unity  was  emphasized  on  every  hand. 
The  meeting  closed  by  contemptuously  committing 
to  the  flames  such  works  as  the  '*  Codex  des  Gen- 
darmerie,*' by  Albert  von  Eamptz,  Kotzebue's  ''  Ger- 
man History"  and  the  "  Code  Napoleon."  Fourteen 
universities  were  represented. 

Two  years  later  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  a  young  mem- 
ber, went  to  Mannheim  and  stabbed  Kotzebue,  with 
the  result  that  the  club  was  suppressed,  the  colors  of 
the  banner  were  forbidden  and  many  professors  were 
dismissed.  But  this  only  incited  the  students  to  form 
secret  and  really  revolutionary  associations. 

IN  THE  BUBSCHENSCHAFT  UOVBMEMT. 

In  18d2  Fritz  Renter  went  to  Jena  and  was  charmed 
with  the  life  at  the  university.  He  threw  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  Burschenschaft  movement, 
and,  needless  to  say,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  think  of 
study.  Much  of  the  original  commotion  had  already 
subsided  when  he  arrived  there,  and  certainly  much 
of  the  original  ideal  was  gone ;  but  the  movement 
was  at  the  height  of  its  political  development,  and  he 
became  a  zealous  member.  He  joined  the  Union  Gto- 
mania,  which  was  before  all  things  political  in  tend- 
ency and  strove  for  a  free  and  united  life  in  Germany. 
Opposed  to  it  was  the  Arminia,  scientific  in  its  object 
and  much  more  important  in  point  of  numbers.  In 
1882-8  the  rivalry  between  the  two  clubs  was  at  its 
height  and  the  members  did  not  hesitate  to  use  swords 
and  other  weapons.  At  last  the  military  were  called 
out;  the  use  of  arms,  the  wearing  of  the  colors  and 
the  existence  of  dubs  with  political  tendencies  were 
forbidden.  The  Q«rmania  dissolved  before  the  Gk>v- 
emment  had  time  to  ioterfere,  but  it  was  too  late  for 
many  of  those  implicated.  Renter  was  among  those 
who  had  to  quit  Jena,  and  he  returned  to  his  home 
and  passed  the  summer  there. 

IMPRISONMENT. 

Meanwhile,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  soldiers 
on  watch  were  suddenly  attacked  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  conspirators  continuing 
the  battle  in  the  streets  were  arrested.  This  affair 
was  taken  so  seriously  by  the  GK>vemment  that  others 
who  were  not  connected  with  it  in  any  way  were  ar- 
rested, among  them  Renter.  He  had  gone  to  Leipzig 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  thence  to  Berlin,  and 
though  his  friends  warned  him  to  leave  while  there 
was  yet  time,  he  would  not  listen.  He  was  first  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
thirty  years*  imprisonment.  He  was  dragged  from  for- 
tress to  fortress,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  hard- 
ships. When  he  was  releaised  in  1840  his  health  was  ru- 
ined, but  his  spirit  was  not  broken.  His  account  of  his 
sufferings,  however,  does  not  contain  a  bitter  expres- 
sion. As  a  writer,  his  humorous  and  pathetic  Meck- 
lenburg peasant  tales  in  Platt-Deutsch  or  Low  Ger- 
man are  widely  read  in  Germany.    He  died  in  1874. 
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BROOK  FARM  TO-DAY. 

MR.  A.  A.  McGINLEY  has  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Catholic  World  on  **  Brook  Farm  To- 
day." Some  twenty-three  years  ago  a  corporation 
formed  among  a  nnmber  of  Lutheran  congregations 
purchased  the  farm  and  founded  there  a  home  for 
orphans. 

With  the  exception  of  this  home,  and  the  Gteth- 
semane  cemetery  which  now  occupies  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  the  old  Brook  Farm  remains  to-day  un- 
changed in  its  appearance,  though  perhaps  even  more 
isolated  and  less  inhabited  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  the  blithesome  Brook-farmers  made  wood  and 
vale  re-echo  with  the  pleasant  sounds  of  life. 

**  Not  far  from  the  cemetery,  on  another  hill,  stands 
the  cottage  still  called  the '  Margaret  Fuller  Cottage,' 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer  and  his  family, 
who  sows  and  reaps  and  gamers  his  crops  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  did  those  dreamy  husbandmen 
who  ploughed  furrows  in  these  same  fields  before 
him,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  human  kindness  in  their 
hearts  as  they  thus  learned  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  how  to  S3rmpathize  with  the  lot  of  those  who 
tailed  not  as  they  did, '  of  their  own  sweet  will,*  but 
from  the  unromantic  and  real  necessity  of  '  tent,  and 
zaiment,  and  bread.' 

THE  MABOABBT  FULLBB  OOTTAOB. 

''  Of  the  indications  that  remain  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants, the  Margaret  Fuller  cottage  best  suggests 
their  idea  of  the  picturesque  and  artistic.  Bemoyed 
from  its  present  position  to  the  edge  of  a  dusty  road- 
ride  it  might  look  homely  and  ordinary  enough,  but 
it  is  placed  so  prettily  here  among  the  sheltering  trees 
that  one  might  imagine  that  nature  had  beforehand 
raised  the  mound  and  planted  out  her  garden  round 
about  it,  just  in  preparation  for  its  coming.  It  is 
painted  a  deep  red,  which  shows  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  surrounding  verdure,  from  amid  which  it 
peeps  through  the  occasional  vistas  in  the  landscape 
that  (me  catches  in  a  walk  around  the  farm. 

'*  Far  less  romantic  in  its  appearance  to-day  is  the 
old  farmhouse,  or,  as  it  was  more  generally  called, 
the  *  Hive.'  This  is  the  building  properly  known  as 
the  Home.  A  house  that  had  been  used  by  the  Brook 
Farm  community  as  a  factory  or  workshop  has  been 
removed  from  its  former  site  and  joined  on  to  the 
Hive,  making  a  place  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  fifty  orphans.  It  looks  bleak  and  barren 
enough  now  to  destroy  at  first  sight  the  poetic  feel- 
ings of  any  stray  Brook-farmer  of  old  that  might 
chance  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  early  dayB. 

'*  But  the  little  orphans,  in  blissful  unconsciousness 
of  poetic  feelings,  romp  about  the  place  as  noisily  and 
as  irreverently  as  they  would  had  no  grave-eyed  phil- 
osophers or  social  reformers  sat  within  its  walls  and 
dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  great  millennium  would 
come,  and  every  one  would  be  happy  and  good  the 
live-long  day,  just  as  these  little  German  orphans 
seem  to  be. 

"  Around  under  the  trees  and  on  the  benches  sit 
Hay  frdtUeinen  pljing  their  knitting-needles  like  lit- 


tle old  ladies,  making  socks  for  themselves  or  their 
brothers,  who,  no  doubt  glad  even  at  this  age  at  being 
able  to  shift  the  larger  share  of  care  for  domestic 
economy  upon  the  other  sex,  caper  around  and  make 
themselves  heard  in  true  masculine  fashion. 

**  The  interior  of  the  house  bears  no  traces  of  the 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  that  it  is  described  as  pre- 
senting to  the  traveler  in  the  days  of  its  Arcadian  ex- 
istence. The  uncovered  floors  and  ancient  walls 
might  make  one  shiver  even  on  a  summer  day  at  the 
thought  of  being  here  in  mid- winter  in  a  blustering 
north-easter. 

THE   *' BUTHEDALE  "  HEARTH. 

"The  old  hearth,  however,  which  Hawthorne 
pictures  so  vividly  in  * '  Blithedale,"  is  still  here,  though 
its  cheery  blase  no  longer  casts  flickering  shadows 
from  wall  to  floor  on  winter  nights.  A  modem  stove 
imparts  the  necessary  warmth  instead.  On  the  wall 
of  the  reception  room  hangs  a  picture  of  the  **  great 
reformer  ";  another  is  placed  in  the  children's  dormi- 
tory, where  it  meets  the  first  gaze  from  the  sleepy 
eyes  of  these  poor  innocents  when  they  wake  in  the 
morning,  little  knowing  that  the  one  whose  picture 
thus  greets  them  has  deprived  their  young  eyes  of 
fairer  visions  and  driven  from  their  sight  far  sweets 
faces  and  tenderer  smiles  from  pictured  saints  and 
dear  madonnas. 

'*Near  the  house  a  small  printing  establishment 
has  been  erected  in  which  the  orphan  boys  are  placed 
to  learn  that  trade  when  old  enough.  Two  Qerman 
papers  are  published  here,  the  Zeuge  der  Wahrheit 
and  the  Lutherischer  Anzeigetf  which  set  forth  in 
language  x)oetic,  trenchant,  or  merely  prosaic,  as  the 
inspiration  comes,  the  doctrines  of  the  hardy  Luther 
and  the  present  results  of  the  glorious  Beformation — 
that  is,  not  all  of  them. 

*'  It  IB  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  this  view  of  tiie 
place  to  seek  elsewhere  on  the  farm  for  reminders  of 
former  days.  The  brook  yet  strays  between  its  grassy 
banks  below  the  green  terraces  in  front  of  the  farm- 
house, but  here  where  it  once  flowed  clearest,  and 
lent  the  sweet  sound  of  its  murmuring  flow  to  the 
music  of  the  summer  night,  the  young  urchins  have 
dug  a  large  hollow  place  into  which  the  waters  are 
drained,  and  this  they  use  as  a  bathing  place,  it  seems, 
when  the  privilege  of  a  walk  to  the  distant  river  is 
denied  them. 

**  There  is  a  little  spot  here  that  reminds  one  again 
that  the  idea  those  early  agriculturists  had  of  sylvan 
beauty  expressed  itself  in  many  pretty  ways.  They 
formed  aldnd  of  fairy  circle  and  planted  it  about  with 
trees  and  shrubs ;  then  dug  a  bed  for  the  brook  to 
flow  around  it,  with  a  little  bridge  for  passage  to  the 
brink. 

**  It  is  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  which  make  a 
background  to  the  farm  that  one  can  best  recall  in 
fancy  the  forms  that  once  strayed  among  its  shadowy 
paths,  and  here  too  may  be  seen  the  favorite  haunts 
of  that  *knot  of  dreamers'  whose  half-real,  half- 
fancied  history  Hawthorne  has  woven  into  the  sUny 
of  his  own  experiences  in  the  place." 
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THE  ICARIANS  OF  IOWA. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  winding-up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Icarian  community  at  Amana,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Barthinius  L.  Wick,  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  contributes  to  the  Midland  Monthly  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Cabet's  experiment  in  communism, 
.from  which  we  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  : 

"Will  Icarianism  prosper,  or  will  it  die?  Will 
California  be  the  only  place  where  it  shall  survive? 
These  are  questions  we  cannot  answer.  Their  com- 
munistic friends  at  Amana  have  prospered,  but 
they  attribute  their  prosperity  to  one  thing,— religion 
—which,  they  daim,  *  is  the  only  bond  which  can 
unite  men  in  true  fellowship.*  As  far  as  financial 
success  goes,  the  plain  Amana  Germans  have  suc- 
ceeded by  industry,  frugality  and  perseverance. 
They  may  have  had  their  internal  quarrels  ;  many 
have  undoubtedly  left  the  society ;  but  never  have 
they  had  a  lawsuit  among  themselves,  and  never  has 
a  quarrel  gone  outside  their  own  membership.  They 
have  been  at  variance,  no  doubt ;  they  would  not  be 
human  if  they  had  not,  but  their  faith,  their  respect 
for  their  prophets  and  religious  leaders,  have  softened 
the  heart,  mitigated  quarrels  and  planted  love  where 
envy  would  otherwise  have  resided. 

*'  The  Icarians, '  the  soldiers  of  humanity,'  French- 
materialists,  who  took  up  pioneer  life  with  such  ex- 
cellent intentions  of  converting  civilized  cotmtries, 
after  a  half  century  of  privation  have  been  compelled 
to  say  that, '  it  is  a  long  distance  from  desire  to  the 
realization,  from  principle  to  fact,  from  theory  to  the 
practical  embodiment. '  Although  the  world  may  not 
appreciate  their  labors ;  although  their  beautiful 
dream  has  not  been  realized ;  though  their  work  has 
been  fruitless  and  ephemeral ;  still  the  devotion,  the 
self-denial,  the  sincerity  of  the  members,  who  shrank 
from  no  privation,  cannot  help  but  awaken  sym- 
pathy.**   

MORAL  FORCES  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

IN  the  current'  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  Mr.  William  M.  Salter  con- 
tends that  the  labor  problem  is  essentially  a  moral 
problem,  and  that  its  only  solution  lies  in  the  domain 
of  ethics. 

«<  The  better  instincts  of  human  nature  are  against 
this  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  one  another, 
which  gives  the  key  to  our  existing  social  order,  and 
the  fruits  of  which,  though  they  are  everywhere,  are 
shown  most  plainly  in  the  condition,  circumstances 
and  low  estate  of  those  who  do  the  manual  labor  of 
the  world.  Why  cannot  these  better  instincts  be 
brought  into  play  ?  Here  is  a  question  which  goes 
deeper  than  any  special  reform,  though  special  re- 
fcmns  all  have  their  place ;  it  touches  the  root  of  all 
reform.  Why  cannot  a  new  spirit  arise  in  the 
world  ?  What  an  inspiring  moment  was  that  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Assembly  of  1789,  when,  on  the 
night  of  August  4,  one  noble  after  another  arose  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  some  ancient  privilege,  when 
men  almost  rivaled  one  another  in  enthusiasm  and 


willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  I  What 
an  inspiration  was  it  which  prompted  the  first 
Christians  to  part  with  their  private  possessions  and 
turn  the  proceeds  into  a  common  fund,  from  which 
distribution  should  be  made  to  all  according  to  their 
needs  I  I  do  not  think  it  is  demanded  of  men  that 
the  system  of  private  property  be  given  up.  I  think 
it  most  important  that  we  should  be  sane  in  oar  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  what  possibilities  of  disinterestedness 
in  human  nature  does  such  a  fact  as  this  of  primitive 
Christian  history  reveal  to  us,  and  how  slow  should 
we  be  to  set  a  limit  to  what  similar  forces  may  ac- 
complish in  the  future  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
now  in  mind  1 " 

Mr.  Salter  finds  much  reason  for  encouragement. 
*'The  Church  is  waking,  society  is  waking,  great 
voices  are  making  themselves  heard  for  justice  and 
for  brotherhood ;  the  world  of  labor  is  itself  getting  a 
new  consciousness,  is  disciplining  itself,  is  learning 
within  its  own  ranks  the  lesson  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  help.** 

From  a  Different  Point  of  View. 

Writing  in  the  Btbliotheca  Sacra,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
on  the  railway  strike  of  1894,  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook 
expresses  a  more  conservative,  though  not  less  hope- 
ful opinion  as  to  the  promised  influence  of  moral 
forces  in  dealing  with  the  labor  question. 

*'The  emancipation  of  the  masses  must  surely 
come.  Those  who  have  been  bound,  lo  these  many 
years,  will  be  set  free.  But  it  must  come  from  him 
who  was  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ; 
who  came  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  the  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 
In  other  words,— religion,  morality,  education,  must 
be  the  divine  leaders  of  politics  and  economics,  in  a 
free  democratic  republic  The  wage-earners  will  be 
won  not  by  emotion,  but  by  heroic  truth  and  genuine 
good-will.  But  what  will  this  liberty  be?  Will  it 
be  freedom  from  effort,  from  industry,  from  economy, 
from  the  need  of  thrift,  from  the  inexorable  laws  of 
the  economic  world,  which  are  as  permanent  and 
universal  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  ?  As  well  might 
we  look  for  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  west,  or  for  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  equal  three  right  angles.  As 
well  might  we  ask  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  be 
suspended  or  abrogated  for  our  selfish  benefit.  But 
it  will  come  by  revolution  of  character,  more  than 
from  environment,  giving  a  love  of  toil,  a  desire  to 
overcome  and  succeed  by  self-denial  and  thrift ;  by 
careful  observance  and  obedience  to  law.  But  every 
form  of  oppression  must  cease  and  good-will  must 
reign.  The  wage-earners,  whom  the  world  needs, 
must  always  be,  and  the  reward  for  physical  labor 
can  never  be  great.  It  must,  however,  be  a  living 
wage,  and  the  wage-earners  must  be  helped  and  re- 
spected as  the  children  of  God  and  our  brethren.  We 
are  all  the  children  of  a  conmion  Father.  A  nation 
can  never  be  civilized  with  its  masses  brutalized.  It 
is  the  one  opportunity  of  the  ages  to  win  the  world 
by  genuine  friendship,   earnest  devotion  to  truth. 
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sincere  loyalty  to  the  eternal  principles  of  the  gospel 
*of  Christ,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  which  is  heroic 
love."  

LOWERING  THE  CITY  DEATH  RATE. 

UNDER  the  title,  "  Wvic  Helps  for  avic  Life," 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  G.  Dana  makes  an  in- 
teresting showing  in  the  Soda!  Economist  of  the 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  New  York  City  life  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  His  article  oontains  much  of  en- 
couragement to  other  cities  endeavoring  to  enforce 
public  health  regulations. 

THE  ECONOMIO  RESULTS  OP  SANITARY  METHODS. 

**  We  have  made  a  signal  record  in  this  city  for 
1894  in  reaching  the  lowest  death  rate  since  1814. 
For  thirty  years  the  mortality  has  been  steadily 
diminishing,  though  the  population  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  Exactly  the  progress  made  in  this  par- 
ticular will  appear  when  you  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Health  Department  was  organized  at  the  instance  of 
the  Citizens*  Association  and  the  Council  of  Hygiene 
in  1866.  The  death  rate  that  year  in  this  city  was 
85.04  per  1,000.  In  1868  the  death  rate  had  fallen  to 
29.81.  Twenty  years  more  and  the  rate  in  1888 
was  reduced  to  26.20.  In  1890  it  was  28.51 ;  1891, 
24.73,  and  1892, 24.26 ;  these  two  were  grip  years,  which 
accounts  for  the  temporary  rise  in  the  rate;  1893, 
23.52;  1894,  21.05.  The  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
for  25  years  of  5.89  per  1,000  of  population  represents 
a  saving  of  about  8,300  lives  each  year,  and  of  over 
80,000  lives  during  the  quarter  of  a  century,  which, 
reckoned  on  the  English  basis  of  $770  per  capita, 
amounts  to  $61,600,000  social  capital  saved.  Then, 
in  addition  to  this,  as  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
to  each  death  is  estimated  to  be  twenty-eight,  it  is . 
obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  suffering  has  been 
prevented  by  this  improved  sanitary  condition. 
Pecuniary  benefit,  too,  has  accrued  to  the  laboring 
class  through  the  increased  exemption  from  expenses 
incident  to  sickness  and  death,  resulting  from  this 
lowering  of  the  death  rate. 

••  We  are  not  wont  to  think  of  the  economic  results 
of  this  saving  of  life  through  municipal  effort.  Here 
is  an  instance  where  the  city  has  taken  in  charge  the 
oversight  of  the  public  health,  and  enforced  sanitary 
improvements  amid  the  crowded  tenement  population, 
and  intervened  promptly  to  ward  off  or  check  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  city  has  become  healthier,  and  especiaUy 
have  the  laboring  classes  shared  in  the  resulting  pub- 
lic weal." 

Dr.  Dana  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
the  diseases  which  have  been  persistently  diminished 
by  sanitary  improvements  are  those  which  cut  off  the 
most  prudent  and  promising  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Hence  it  is  not  reasonable  to  argne  that  the 
lowering  of  the  death  rate  by  sanitary  improvements 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  burden  to  be  borne  by 
coming  generations  ;  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be 
true. 


DETROrrS  EXPERIMENT  IN  TRUCK  FARHIHG. 

CAPTAIN  CORNELIUS  GARDENER,  U.  a  A., 
gives  an  account,  in  the  Charities  Review^  ot 
the  efforts  made  at  Detroit  last  year  to  aid  tmem- 
ployed  people  in  procuring  subsistence  by  the  culti- 
vation of  vacant  city  lots.  The  fact  that  like  un- 
dertakings are  now  under  way  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  lends  additional  interest  and  value  to  Cap- 
tain Gardener's  description  of  the  Detroit  experiment 
It  seems  that  Detroit  has  within  ker  limits  some  six 
thousand  acres  of  unimproved  lamd  held  for  specula- 
tive and  other  purposes.  Last  year  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  city  was  unusually  large, 
and  it  was  presumed  that  those  who  were  able-bodied 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  by  raising  po- 
tatoes, beans  and  other  vegetables  be  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
At  a  meeting  of  citizens  called  by  Mayor  Pingree,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Captain  Gardener  as 
chairman,  ''to  bring  the  land  and  the  people  to- 
gether.'* What  followed  is  thus  related  by  Captain 
Gardener : 

''Lands  for  cultivation  in  almost  all  portions  of 
the  city  were  offered,  free  of  cost,  by  charitable  per- 
sons, in  single  lots  or  blocks,  containing  in  some  cases 
over  one  hundred  acres.  The  committee  generally 
accepted  the  larger  blocks  and  those  lying  in  prox- 
imity to  the  *  poor  quarters '  of  the  city ;  in  all  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acr^,  in  over  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent pieces.  Subscriptions  of  money  and  donations 
of  seed  for  the  project,  were  also  received. 

"The  committee  aamounced,  through  the  daily 
papers,  that  applications  for  land  could  be  made 
either  at  its  headquarters,  or  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Poor  Commission.  Some  three  thousand  applications 
were  received,  out  of  which  number  the  committee 
was  able,  for  want  of  funds,  to  provide  for  but-  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  these  being  deserving  per- 
sons and  heads  of  families,  either  out  of  work  or  very 
poor ;  among  them  thirty  widows,  who,  having  half- 
grown  boys,  were  able  to  properly  attend  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  land. 

"  As  it  was  late,  nearly  the  middle  of  June,  before 
the  project  was  begun,  prompt  action  was  required. 
The  land  was  plowed,  harrowed,  rolled  and  then 
staked  off  into  portions  of  about  a  half  acre  each. 
Assignments  of  parcels  of  land  were  made  so  as  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  home  of  the  applicant 
The  applicant  was  given  a  ticket  bearing  his  name 
and  residence.  This  ticket,  when  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee's foreman,  at  a  designated  time,  ui)on  the 
ground,  entitled  him  to  a  lot.  His  name  and  address 
were  then  written  upon  a  stake  and  he  was  told  to  be 
there  at  a  certain  hour,  two  or  three  days  thereafter, 
in  order  to  plant,  under  direction  of  the  foreman,  such 
seed  potatoes,  beans  and  other  seeds  as  the  committee 
would  supply.  As  fast  as  pieces  of  ground  were 
plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled,  they  were  assigned  in 
this  manner.  Potatoes,  enough  to  plant  about  one- 
half  6f  each  parcel,  beans  and  other  seeds,  and  cab- 
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tNige  plants,  were  iaeaed  upon  the  ground  to  snch  as 
oonld  not  supply  themselyes  and  planted  under  direc- 
tion of  the  foreman.  A  printed  sheet,  in  three  lan- 
guages, directing  how  each  seed  supplied  should  be 
planted,  was  given  to  each  applicant.  Several  acres, 
plowed  but  unsuitable  for  potatoes  and  hence  not 
assigned,  were  afterward  seeded  with  turnips  at  the 
committee's  expense ;  the  product,  some  2,000  bushels, 
was  given  to  the  poor  people  and  to  the  City  Poor 
Commission. 

DBAUNQ  WITH  TRESPASSERS. 

''Nearly  all  the  land  was  unfenced,  and  at  first 
there  was  some  trouble  because  of  trespass  of  stock 
running  at  large.  Two  persons,  one  a  mounted  i>o- 
liceman,  kept  daily  watch  over  all  the  lands  during 
the  summer  months,  and,  after  impounding  a  few 
cattle  and  making  a  few  arrests  for  trespass,  no  fur- 
ther difficulties  of  this  nature  occurred.  These  per- 
sons were  paid  by  the  city.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  potatoes  were  ready  to  dig,  the  occupants  them- 
selves and  people  living  in  the  vicinity  also  kept 
watch  over  the  parcels. 

"  The  past  summer  was  unusuaUy  dry,  the  great 
drought  lasting  nearly  nine  weeks.  In  spite  of  this, 
probably  because  the  potatoes  were  planted  so  very 
late  in  the  season,  the  yield  was  quite  good.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  families  being  in  great  destitution,  began 
to  dig  their  potatoes  in  small  lots  daily,  before  they 
had  attained  proper  size,  and  during  the  season,  to  a 
great  extent,  lived  on  other  vegetables,  such  as  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  etc.,  which  they  were  raising. 

THE  ACTUAL  YIELD. 

*'  The  pieces  of  land  yielded  from  8  to  86  bushels  of 
potatoes  each  during  the  season,  the  average  for  the 
whole  being  15)^  bushels.  Large  quantities  of  green 
com,  squash,  tomatoes,  turnips  and  other  vegetables 
were  raised  and  consimied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
from  18,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  alone  were 
raised,  and  probably  no  less  than  800  bushels  of  white 
beans  were  harvested. 

**A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  articles 
raised  is  about  $14,000.  The  cost  of  the  entire  ex- 
periment was  $3,600 ;  deducting  from  this  the  cost  of 
plows  and  harrows  purchased  and  now  on  hand,  the 
cost  per  piece  of  ground,  including  seeds,  was  $8.45. 
Although  this  exx)eriment  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
charity,  yet  each  person  obtained  the  results  of  his 
own  labor,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  expenditure  of  a 
like  amount  of  relief  money  in  any  other  way  would 
have  accomplished  as  good  r^ults." 

THE  RESULT  A  SUCCESS. 

In  cases  where  the  husbands  had  obtained  work, 
the  pieces  of  ground  were  largely  cultivated  by  the 
women  and  children.  But  for  the  drouth  the  results 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  much  greater.  Cap- 
tain (hardener  commends  the  plan  unreservedly  to 
other  cities,  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  renting  of 
land  by  the  municipality  for  the  purpose  when  neces- 
sary. 


HOW  LOCAL  OPTION  WORKS  IN  VICTORIA. 

MB.  HOGAN,  M.P.,  describes  his  impressions  of 
Victoria  in  an  article  on  **  Australia  Revisited  " 
in  the  Contemporary  Review.  There  are  two  notable 
things  in  this  paper— one  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
insists  on  the  way  Sydney  has  beaten  Melbourne  in 
the  race  for  the  headship  of  Australia ;  the  other  is  a 
very  emphatic  declaration  as  to  the  failure  of  local 
option  in  Victoria.  The  following  is  Mr.  Hogan's 
narrative  of  what  took  place  in  Victoria  under  the 
law  of  local  option :  **  The  temperance  party  in  Vic- 
toria, numerous,  active  and  well  organized,  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  Local  Option  law  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  they  are  now  bitterly  disappointed 
with  its  practical  working  and  the  smallnessof  its  re- 
sults, and  the  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes  has  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  It  was  put  into  operation  in  some 
half-dozen  centres  of  population ;  the  ratejmyers 
voted  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  houses  in  tiieir 
respective  districts  to  a  certain  figure;  effect  was 
given  to  this  popular  vote  by  the  police  authorities, 
who  selected  the  houses  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
most  desirable  to  close ;  then  a  judicial  tribunal  heard 
all  the  i)arties  concerned  and  determined  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the  owner  and  the 
licensee  of  each  of  the  abolished  hotels.  It  was  on 
this  ugly  rock  of  compensation  that  the  Victorian 
Local  Option  law  has  been  wrecked.  Even  the  most 
flourishing  of  treasuries — ^needless  to  add,  the  Vic- 
torian Treasury  has  been  the  reverse  of  flourishing 
during  recent  years— could  not  long  stand  the  strain 
of  a  Local  Option  law  plus  state  compensation  to 
expropriated  owners  and  licensees.  In  Victoria  it 
was  not  only  a  case  of  purchasing  temperance  reform 
too  dearly,  but  also  of  getting  little  or  no  return  for 
the  money.  I  particularly  studied  the  operation  of 
the  Victorian  Local  Option  law  in  G^eelong,  a  mari- 
time town  about  forty  miles  from  Melbourne,  which 
has  alwayB  been  a  stronghold  of  the  temperance  party, 
and  which  returned  the  leader  of  the  Local  Optionists, 
the  Hon.  James  Monro,  to  Parliament.  I  am  a 
total  abstainer  myself  and  a  thorough  believer  in 
temperance  reform,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
my  observation  of  the  working  of  Local  Option 
in  the  colonies  does  not  inspire  me  with  increased  en- 
thusiasm for  that  mode  of  treating  the  greatest,  the 
most  lamentable  and  far  reaching  of  social  ills.  Local 
Option  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.*' 


Ma4ymiUarC8  Magazine  for  March  is  a  brief  paper 
on  "England's  Doty  in  Armenia,"  the  writer  of 
which  asserts  that  England  ought  to  intervene,  both 
from  the  point  of  her  duty  to  the  Armenians  and 
from  that  of  her  own  interests  :  •*  The  creation  of  an 
autonomous  principality  in  Armenia  seems  the  readi- 
est and  at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy  which,  so  long  as  it  remains 
unsettled,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  security  of  all 
the  people  of  Europe  and  of  the  wider  concert  of  the 
States  of  the  European  race  throughout  the  world.*' 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  WEALTH  OF  COUNTRIES. 
A  Calculation  by  a  Spanish  Statistician. 

AS  the  result  of  the  calculations  of  Leroy-Bean- 
lieu,  Giffen,  Mnlhall,  Beer  and  others,  the 
private  wealth  (i.e.  property,  cattle,  agricoltoral, 
manufacturing  and  other  machinery,  goods,  hard 
cash,  securities,  furniture,  clothing,  etc.)  of  England, 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  has  been  stated  in  figures  which 
are  considered  to  be  fairly  accurate.  It  has  occurred 
to  a  Spaniard  to  ask  of  Professor  Laureano  Figuerola, 
a  well-known  economist  and  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  by  what  figures  he  would  represent 
the  private  wealth  of  Spain,  and  his  interesting  reply 
is  published  in  the  Coletin  de  la  Inatitudon  Libre  de 
EnaefUinza. 

CX)NSUMPnON  AS  A  BASI& 

Professor  Figuerola  protests  that  this  kind  of  arith- 
metic caimot  be  taken  seriously ;  such  exercises  are 
merely  flights  of  statistical  fancy.  However,  he  deals 
with  the  question  in  order  to  satisfy  the  inquirer. 
Private  wealth  may  have  as  its  basis  of  calculation 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  the  i>eople.  Spain 
has  (in  round  numbers)  18,000,000  inhabitants; 
assuming  that  each  individual  spends  50  centimos 
(10  cents)  i>er  day  for  food,  lodging  and  clothing,  we 
get  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  8,285  millions  of 
pesetas,  or  $650,000,000  (1,000,000  pesetas  being 
approximately  $200,000).  Taking  this  figure  to  rep- 
resent the  income  on  a  capital  sum  yielding  10  per 
cent.,  this  gives  $6,500,000,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
private  wealth  of  Spain.  This  is  considerably  below 
the  figure  for  any  of  the  countries  above  mentioned. 
Professor  Figuerola  has  taken  50  centimos  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  after  careful  consideration.  But 
to  the  above  figures  must  be  added  the  capital  value 
of  mines,  etc.,  as  the  learned  professor  states  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter. 

TAXATION  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  sum  of  $6,500,000,000  may  be  arrived  at  by  an- 
other method  of  calculation— namely,  by  adding  the 
amounts  raised  as  taxes,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  regarding  these 
sums  as  representing  the  interests  (at  10  per  cent.)  on 
a  capital  sum. 

Professor  Figuerola  concludes  his  reply  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  **  To  this  sum  ($6,500,000,000)  must  be 
added  the  capital  value  of  mines,  ships,  railways  and 
anything  else  you  like ;  but  in  my  opinion  our  total 
(peninsular)  wealth,  in  whatever  way  you  may  reckon 
it,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  one  peseta  per 
day  per  individual,  making  a  total  of  from  65,000  to 
66,000  millions  of  pesetas  (or  $13,000,000,000).  I  say 
again  that  this  isnotstatistiqs  properly  so-called,  but 
simply  fanciful  calculations,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary  by  Mulhall,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Giffen  and 
all  the  other  economists  put  together." 

It  may  be  noted,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  that 
the  figures  given  for  other  countries  are  the  following : 
England,  270,000 ;  the  United  States,  818,000 ;  France, 
225,000 ;  Germany,  142,000 ;  Austria-Hungary,  100,- 


000 ;  Spain,  65,000 ;  Italy,  50,000.    The  figures  rqn 
resent  millions  of  pesetas. 

A  NEW   LAW   IN  GEOGRAPHICAL   DISPERSION. 

THERE  is  a  very  important  and  very  solid  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  entitled  "A  New 
Law  of  Geographical  Dispersal,'*  by  (Hiarles  Dixcm. 
It  is  a  very  elaborate  and  weighty  exposition  of  the 
discovery  which  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  he  has  made.  If 
this  discovery  be  true,  it  completely  revolutionizes 
the  whole  of  the  previously  received  doctrines  of 
science  as  to  the  dispersal  of  animals  throughout  onr 
planet.  Almost  all  the  authorities  have  hitherto  held 
that  the  dispersal  came  from  the  northern  polar  re- 
gions—that, in  fact,  the  procession  of  animal  life 
started  from  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
North  Pole,  and  spread  southward  until  it  was 
stopped  by  the  sea.  Even  when  this  theory  broke 
down  in  face  of  certain  facts,  its  advocates  endeav- 
ored to  bolster  it  up  by  suggesting  that  there  had  beei 
a  corresponding  dispersal  from  a  submerged  an- 
tarctic continent.  Mr.  Dixon  discards  both  hypo 
theses.  According  to  him,  there  was  onoe  a  continu- 
ous land  mass  round  the  equatorial  belt,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  life  took  place,  not  from  the  poles, 
bat  from  the  equator. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  THEORY. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  theories  of  all  previous 
authorities,  including  Dr.  Wallace,  to  whom  Mr. 
Dixon  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  ''I  would  like  to  place  on  record  my 
indebtedness  to  the  colossal  labors  of  such  an  emi- 
nent authority  as  Dr.  Wallace ;  for  it  is  to  a  very- 
great  extent  due  to  a  study  of  the  facts  of  geographi- 
cal dispersal,  so  skillfully  marshaled  and  collated  in 
his  monumental  work  on  the  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals, that  I  have  been  enabled  to  rescue  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  neglected  natural  law  from  the  gloom  of 
obscurity." 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  specialist  in  the  subject  of  the  mi- 
gration of  birds.  He  says  :  **  During  the  long  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  geogi-aphical  distribution  of 
west  Palaearctic  birds  which  I  found  it  necessary  to 
make  in  writing  my  new  work,  I  was  confronted  with 
so  many  difiiculties  of  dispersal  that  I  began  to 
doubt  some  of  the  most  generally  accepted  and  pri- 
mary conditions  under  which  species  are  believed  to 
have  been  dispersed.  Induced  by  these  doubts  and 
difficulties  to  increase  the  range  of  my  investigations, 
I  have  been  enabled,  from  the  results  of  such  study, 
to  propound  what  I  believe  to  be  a  hitherto  undis- 
covered law  governing  the  geographical  distribution 
of  species.** 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

This  law,  with  its  corollaries,  he  thus  deecribes: 
'*My  study  of  pne-glacial  distribution  had  already 
convinced  me  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  south- 
em  emigration  to  escape  adverse  climatic  conditions 
was  a  myth  ;  an  investigation  of  post-gladal  emigra- 
tion has  further  convinced  me  that  range  exiension 
only  trends  in  two  directions.  Hence  the  foUowing 
law  governing  the  geographical  distribution  of  spe- 
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cied.  Species  in  the  northern  hemisphere  never  in- 
crease their  range  in  a  southern  direction  ;  they  may 
do  so  north,  northeast,  or  northwest,  east  or  west. 
Species  in  the  southern  hemisphere  never  increase 
their  range  in  a  northern  direction ;  they  may  do 
south,  southeast  or  southwest,  east  or  west.  The 
tendency  of  life  is  to  spread  in  the  direction  of  the 
poles.  Among  the  six  corollaries  which  I  have  drawn 
from  this  law,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing. By  the  fourth  corollary,  species  never  *  retreat ' 
from  adverse  conditions.  If  overtaken  by  such  they 
perish,  or  such  i)ortion  of  the  species  that  may  be  ex- 
posed to  them.  By  the  fifth  corollary,  extension  of 
range  is  only  undertaken  to  increase  breeding  area. 
By  the  sixth  corollary,  contraction  of  range  is  only 
produced  by  extermination  among  sedentary  species, 
and  probably  also  by  extermination  (through  inability 
to  rear  offspring)  among  migratory  species  that  are 
neither  inter-polar  nor  inter-hemisphere.  By  an  ap- 
plication of  this  law,  which  I  believe  ultimately  will 
be  found  to  be  universal  in  its  application,  we  are 
able  to  elucidate  almost  innumerable  facts  of  dis- 
persal which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them."  

CIVILIZING  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal  tor  March  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston,  after  describing  the  campaign 
against  Makanjira,  gives  a  very  reassuring  account  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  civilizing  the  region 
comprised  in  the  British  Central  Afric^ui  Protector- 
ate.   Mr.  Johnston  says : 

''In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  in  this  British 
Protectorate,  peace  had  her  victories  no  less  than 
war.  Captain  Sclater  and  others  have  undertaken 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  admirable  roads  which 
are  suitable  for  wheeled  traffic,  and  where  wagons 
are  now  industriously  plying. 

TBLEORAPH8,  POSTAL  SEBVICE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

<*  Courts  of  justice  have  been  established  at 
Chiromo,  Blantyre,  Zomba,  Fort  Johnston,  Deep 
Bay  and  many  other  places.  A  regular  postal  service 
is  now  in  operation,  not  only  throughout  the  Protect- 
orate, but  right  away  to  Mweru  and  \he  borders  of 
the  Ckmgo  Free  State.  A  telegraph  line  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  African  Trans-Continental  Telegraph 
Company,  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted through  from  Blantyre  to  Fort  Salisbury  across 
the  Shire  and  Zambezi.  One  of  the  biggest  names  in 
this  country  for  all  time  will  be  that  of  John  Bu- 
chanan, whom  Lord  Salisbury  recommended  for  a 
C.M.G.  long  before  his  merits  were  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  Mr.  Buchanan  practically  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree  into  this  Pro- 
tectorate, and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  its  present 
prosperity ;  he  also  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars ;  he 
has  made  successful  experiments  in  the  introduction  of 
the  chinchona  tree  and  the  tea  shrub,  of  various 
kinds  of  india  rubber,  and  latterly  has  co-operated 
with  the  Administration  in  taking  up  the  cultivation 


of  wheat,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  great  suc- 


THB  WOBK  OF  THE  MIS8I0NARIBS. 

"  The  missionaries  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  informal 
school  board  for  Central  Africa,  and  the  results  of 
their  years  of  patient  teaching  have  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  since  we  commenced  the  administration  of 
this  country.  An  increasing  number  of  natives  are 
able  to  read  and  write,  and,  above  all,  are  trained  to 
respect  and  to  value  a  settled  and  civilized  govern- 
ment. As  one  or  two  instances  of  the  really  marvel- 
ous and  encouraging  results  of  this  missionary  teach- 
ing I  may  quote  the  following :  The  whole  of  our 
€K)vemment  printing  at  Zomba,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Gkkzette,  is  done  by  native  printers 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Universities  Mission  and 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission.  An  intelligent 
native  boy,  well  taught  by  the  Universities  Mission, 
is  now  the  telegraph  operator  in  Blantyre. 

"  Amongst  other  important  aids  to  civilized  and 
comfortable  existence  I  should  mention  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  which  is  due 
either  to  Mr.  Buchanan  or  to  the  Scotch  missionaries, 
or  to  both  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  introduction  of 
orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  roses,  strawberries,  almost 
all  European  vegetables,  and  many  beautiful  garden 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

THE  INFLUX  OF   EUROPEANS. 

'*  One  result  of  all  this  improvement  in  government 
was  a  considerable  influx  of  European  planters  re- 
solved to  try  their  fortune  in  coffee  growing.  In  1891 
the  total  white  population  of  British  Central  Africa 
was  57  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  had 
risen  to  280,  and  it  is  now  considerably  over  800.  The 
trade  of  this  country  in  1891  amounted  to  a  total 
value  of  about  £20,000.  It  now  exceeds  £100,000.  In 
1891  there  were  only  8  British  steamers  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  perhaps  15  barges.  There  are  now  17 
steamers  and  about  120  barges  or  sailing  vessels  hoist- 
ing the  British  flag.  There  were  1,000  acres  under 
cultivation  at  the  hands  of  Europeans  in  1891,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  this  area  has  increased  to  8,000 
acres  in  the  sunmier  of  this  year.  Over  5,000,000 
coffee  plants  are  now  growing,  and  when  these  come 
into  bearing,  as  they  will  before  long,  there  will  be 
ample  freight  for  the  railway  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Shire. 
In  1891  there  was  one  Indian  trader  on  British  terri- 
tory ;  there  are  now  27,  and  some  of  these  men  are 
doing  such  a  prosperous  business  that  they  are  able 
to  pay  as  much  as  £140  for  a  single  town  lot.  Land, 
which  was  selling  at  from  ^  to  8  pence  an  acre  in 
the  first  half  of  1891,  now  ranges  in  price  from  1  to 
5  shillings,  and  in  the  townships  has  risen  to  sums  of 
£100  to  £200  for  township  lots.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration commenced  four  *  towns'  have  been  created 
and  eight  centres  of  European  settlement  have  been 
founded,  which  before  long  will  have  attained,  no 
doubt,  to  the  dignity  of  townships." 

An  admirable  map  of  the  British  Central  African 
Protectorate  is  published,  which  may  be  useful  for 
reference. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ANDORRA. 

MR.  JOHN  SMITH,  in  the  SeottiBh  Oeographicai 
Magazine  for  March,  enlightens  ns  upon  the 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  so-called  Bepnblic 
of  Andorra,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where, 
as  Lord  Bosebery  said,  there  is  no  Second  Chamber. 
Andorra  is  a  very  primitiye  commnnity  governed  in 
primitive  fashion.  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  It  is  governed 
by  a  Gh-and  Council  composed  of  two  consuls  and  two 
councillors,  elected  by  the  heads  of  families  in  each 
of  the  six  parishes.  No  man  can  be  elected  consul 
who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  not  been 
married,  or  who  is  addicted  to  drink.  These  twenty- 
four  representatives  elect  the  Syndic  or  President, 
who  is  chosen  for  life,  and  two  vice-presidents.  The 
French  Government,  as  representing  the  rights  of  the 
Counts  of  Foix,  appoint  a  Viguier  vvicarius),  usually 
some  official  of  the  Department  of  Ari^e,  while  the 
Hshop  of  XJrgel  also  appoints  a  Viguier, 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  YIQUIERS. 

**  Upon  condition  of  respecting  the  rights  and  the 
laws,  written  and  unwritten,  of  the  valleys,  the  two 
Viguiers  exercise  together  all  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  invested  by  custom  and  by  ancient  title.  If 
one  of  them  be  absent  the  other  can  act  alone.  They 
are  the  heads  of  the  army,  which  is  composed  of  all 
the  men  of  the  valleys  without  regard  to  age.  Each 
head  of  a  family  is  compelled  to  have  in  his  house 
both  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  be  ready  for 
service  whenever  called  upon.  The  consuls  appoint 
certain  magistrates,  whose  duties  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  our  police.  All  tradesmen  and  persons 
possessing  property  form  what  is  called  the  Parish 
Council,  whose  chief  business  is  to  collect  the  tribute, 
apportion  the  pasture,  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of 
forest  timber  to  be  sold,  and  other  ordinary  local 
matters.  Ton  will  perceive  from  this  that  the  Andor- 
rans  have  long  ago  passed  a  kind  of  Local  GK>vemment 
biU. 

THE  PAYMENT  OP  COUNCILORS. 

"  Andorra  has  effected  a  compromise  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  members.  The  mem- 
bers of  its  Grand  Council  or  Parliament  are  not 
paid,  but  they  are  lodged  and  fed  during  their  sit- 
tings at  the  public  expense;  this  possibly  explains 
the  fact  of  there  being  five  sittings  or  sessions  every 
year.  Each  parish  owns  two  double  beds  in  the 
Parliament  House,  where  its  two  consuls  and  two 
councillors  rest  their  weary  heads  when  their  parlia- 
mentary duties  are  over  for  the  day.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  expenses  of  the  state  alto- 
gether are  very  small.  It  is  also  blessed  in  having 
no  foreign  debt.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  wood  and  charcoal  and  the  rents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pasture-lands. 

"It  is  also  quite  in  the  fashion  in  having  an  in- 
come-tax, amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come. The  law  is  administered  by  two  representa- 
tives called  BaiUes,'' 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  PLANTATION  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  May  Harper's  opens  with  one  of  Julian 
Ralph's  gossipy,  humorous,  sketchy  treatises 
on  the  State  of  Mississippi.  That  sunny  and  lazy 
cotmtry  no  longer  acknowledges  the  exclusive  sover- 
eignty  of  King  Cotton.  The  entire  middle  section  i& 
given  over  to  the  demoralizing  trade  of  horse  raising. 
Then  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
thrifty  Westerners  are  settling,  and  are  exploiting  that 
sunny  quality  of  the  land  to  ripen  early  fruits,  espe- 
cially strawberries,  for  the  markets  of  the  great 
cities.  And  there  is  a  noble  expanse  of  forest  from 
the  middle  of  the  State  to  the  Gulf,  90  miles  wide  and 
180  miles  long,  **  in  the  main  as  beautiful  as  a  park.** 
Pine,  gum,  oak  and  cottonwood  are  the  trees,  though 
(HI  the  Delta  side  cypress,  ash,  poplar,  hickory  and 
gum  are  abundant.  For  fifty  years  or  more  this  dis- 
trict has  been  "  lumbered  ^  wherever  the  logs  could 
be  fioated  down  the  many  streams  that  all  flow  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  valuable  wood  has  been  cut,  and  not  even  yet 
have  the  lumbermen  been  obliged  to  go  to  a  distance 
from  the  streams.  It  is  estmiated  that  to-day  there 
remain  18,000,000  feet  of  long-leaf  pine  in  this  region, 
while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  more  than 
one-third  as  much  short-leaf  pine  is  standing. 

WiOTINa  FOR  A  RISK  IN  TDfBBB. 

**  In  this  great  Southern  district  of  forest  a  large 
amount  of  Western  capital  has  been  invested  in 
lumbering,,  and  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
fully  one-half  are  from  the  West  and  the  North.  Im- 
mense tracts  of  this  woodland  are  held  untonched 
for  the  great  rise  in  their  value  that  must  certainly 
follow  the  destruction  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
Northwest.  These  Mississippi  forest  lands  were  pub- 
lic, government  land,  and  the  speculative  corpora- 
tions bought  enormous  tracts  at  prices  that  were 
sometimes  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre. 
This  unjust  and  scandalous  absorption  by  the  wealthy 
of  that  which  should  have  been  held  for  the  people 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  the  State  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  those  who  watched  it,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  people  obtained  federal  legislation,  by 
which  what  remains  of  the  land  is  saved  for  the  pos- 
session of  actual  settiers  exclusively.  Less  than  half 
of  it— possibly  littie  more  than  a  third— was  thus  pre- 
served.** 

THE  CX)TTON  FARMS. 

But  when  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  great  river 
State  are  subtracted  there  remains  the  fact  that  cotton 
still  holds  rule,  if  a  divided  rule.  *•  The  rule  of  the 
Jamestown  plan  is  broken  in  Mississippi  but  not  de- 
stroyed. The  cotton  planters  in  the  bottom  landa 
own  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  acres  each.  They  ftirm  out 
these  plantations  to  the  negroes.  Each  negro  gets  a 
cabin,  a  mule,  a  plough,  and  a  little  garden  patch 
free,  as  the  tools  with  which  to  work.  He  is  to  plant 
and  pick  fifteen  acres  of  cotton,  and  is  to  receive  half 
of  what  it  brings.  The  cotton  yields  between  half  a 
bale  and  a  bale  per  acre,  and  fetches  just  now  |d5  a 
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bale.  The  negro  needs  the  help  of  his  wife  and  many 
children  to  pick  it.  At  an  javerage  retnm  of,  say,  ten 
bales  of  cotton  to  fifteen  acres  the  negro  gets  |136  for 
his  year's  work.  The  cotton  seed  brings  $7  to  $10  a 
ton,  so  that  from  the  sale  of  that  he  gets  $85  more. 
Some  planters  grow  com  for  market,  and  others  al- 
low the  negroes  to  plant  a  good  deal  of  com  to  live 
npon.  Unfortunately  the  rule  with  the  negro  is  to 
sell  his  com  before  Christmas  at  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  bny  it  back  in  February  at  $1.25.  The  negroes 
deal  with  the  local  merchants,  who  are  mainly  He- 
brews, on  the  credit  plan.  They  are  made  to  pay 
two  prices,  and  the  Jews  limit  them  to  what  it  is 
thought  their  crops  will  bring.  These  merchants 
add  about  50  per  cent,  for  the  hazard  of  poor  crops, 
death,  losses  by  storms,  and  the  like  chances. 

THB  NEQBO  AS  AN  INOUBU8. 

'*  The  negro  is  holding  the  South  back  in  this  as  in 
other  respects.  The  small  white  farmer  can  adjust 
himself  to  circumstances.  He  can  say  that  if  cotton 
does  not  pay  at  this  year's  price  of  5  cents  apotmdhe 
will  raise  more  meat  and  corn  for  home  consumption. 
He  can  also  raise  enough  to  feed  what  tenants  he  em- 
ploys. But  the  negro  affects  the  larger  situation. 
He  is  not  a  landlord.  He  must  rent  the  land  he 
works,  and  the  average  planter  needs  him  as  much 
as  the  negro  needs  the  land.  But  when  the  two  meet 
and  the  negro  asks,  *  What  are  you  going  to  pay  me 
for  working  your  land?'  the  planter  can  only  reply, 
*  Cotton,'  because  com  won't  sell  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  negro  likes  cotton,  and 
understands  the  handling  of  it  better  than  anything 
else  that  grows  in  the  ground." 


THE  SEVEN  UFE  SACRIFICING  BRAVES. 

WE  quote  from  the  Tokio  Sun  the  following  inter- 
esting note  regarding  the  '*  Ketsushi-Hichinin- 
Gumi,"  seven  Japanese  patriots  who  offered  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  a  most  daring  way  for  their  country : 
'*  In  one  of  the  three  ships  that  transported  the 
first  troops  landed  at  Tungchung  were  seven  sailors 
belonging  to  the  cruiser  Yayeyama,  Their  valor  and 
intrepidity  had  beem  much  talked  of  among  their 
comrades.  These  men,  wishing  to  do  something  for 
their  country,  had  previously  solicited  permission  to 
be  aUowed  to  go  to  Wei-hai-wai  to  make  an  attack 
alone.  The  captain  of  the  Yayeyama-kany  refusing 
to  give  them  a  boat,  had  explained  to  them  the  im- 
practicability of  such  an  idea,  at  which  they  were 
very  must  cast  down  and  said  :  '  Of  course,  the  idea 
of  taking  the  forts  at  Wei-hai-wei  with  only  seven 
men  and  a  single  boat  is  out  of  the  question, — ^to  ac- 
complish such  a  feat  we  are  not  dreaming  of.  But 
we  are  led  to  think  that  if  we  seven  stand  united  and 
make  an  attack  upon  Wei-hai-wei  we  may  at  the 
worst  be  able  to  bewilder  the  enemy  and  may  find  a 
chance  of  beheading  their  commander.  If  their  com- 
mander be  lost  the  military  ardor  of  the  enemy  will 
naturally  decrease,  while  that  of  our  army  will  be 
redoubled.  Our  lives  we  offer  to  our  country,  and 
we  are  ready  to  die  on  her  behalf ;  our  sole  wi^  is  to 


obtain  permission  to  borrow  a  boat.'  The  captain, 
of  course,  refused  their  petition  but,  sympathizing 
with  them,  told  them  to  wait  for  an  opportune  time 
when  they  might  show  their  usefulness.  Happily 
the  landing  of  the  army  at  Yungchung  afforded 
such  a  chance  ;  so  the  captain  gave  the  seven  heroes 
the  honor  of  landing  first  and  cutting  down  the  tele- 
graph lines.  The  names  of  the  men  have  become 
famous  in  the  army,  and  they  are  even  known  as  the 
<  Kesshi-Hichinin-Gumi '— The  Seven  Life-Sacrific- 
ing Braves." 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  "FOUNDATIONS." 

PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review^  subjects  Mr.  Balfour's  book  to  criti- 
dsm  that  while  appreciative  in  spirit  is  very  hostile 
in  essence.  Principal  Fairbaim,  as  is  befitting  a 
theological  expert,  cannot  refrain  from  showing  the 
condescension  of  the  specialist  even  in  his  welcome. 
«  As  one  whose  work  and  interests  lie  altogether  in 
the  domain  of  theology,  I  would  welcome  the  incur- 
sion into  it  of  this  brilliant  amateur.  For  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  theology,  properly  so  called,  it  is  an  ama- 
teur's book,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  judged." 

DR.  FAIRBAmN'8  DISAPPOINTHKNT. 

His  judgment  is  that  the  book  is  extremely  clever 
in  form  and  very  disappointing  in  substance :  **  The' 
new  work  is  distinguished  by  many  admirable 
qualities;  is  at  once  lucid  and  subtle,  brilliant  and 
eloquent,  always  grave,  yet  often  lighted  up  with 
flashes  of  a  nimble  though  ironical  humor,  with  a 
delicate  yet  elastic  style,  excellently  suited  to  the 
deft  and  sinuous  movement  of  the  thought.  If  to  be 
well  put  were  to  be  victoriously  argued,  this  would 
indeed  be  a  cogent  book  ;  but  I  must  frankly,  even  at 
the  very  outset,  confess  that  to  one  reader  at  least  it 
has  been  a  deep  disappointment.  The  early  chapters 
awakened  high  hope ;  their  form*  threw  over  one  a 
sort  of  spell ;  but  the  spell  slowly  faded,  and  pleasure 
turned  to  pain  as  the  underlying  philosophy  was  seen 
to  be  shifting  sand  rather  than  solid  rock ;  and  what 
could  its  unstable  weakness  do  but  fracture  the  whole 
frail  superstructure?  The  farther  the  reading  pro- 
ceeded the  less  satisfactory  the  argument  seemed. 
The  criticism  that  had  appeared  so  pleasantly  potent 
at  the  beginning  became  sadly  impotent  at  the 
middle,  and  mischievously  inadequate  or  irrelevant 
at  the  end.  This  was  a  conclusion  most  reluctantly 
reached." 

While  as  a  theologian  and  a  trainer  of  religious 
teachers  he  cannot  refrain  from  welcoming  '*  a  book 
which  shows  us  that  we  have  a  statesman  who  at 
least  thinks  as  deeply  of  ethical  as  of  material  well- 
being,  and  who  spends  his  quiet  days  not  simply  on 
brown  moors  or  breezy  links,  but  in  attempting  to 
lay  anew,  broad  and  deep  and  strong,  '  the  founda- 
tions'  of  the  beliefs  on  which  he  conceives  society  to 
rest." 

MR.  BALFOUR  AS  BLIND  SAMSON. 

Principal  Fairbaim's  point  is  that  where  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  supremely  able  in  his  destructive  criticism,  his 
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constmctive  capacity  leaves  mach  to  be  desired.  Dr. 
Fairbaim  cannot  relish  a  faith  that  is  rooted  npon  nn- 
belief :  **  Mr.  Balfonr,  though  positive  in  his  conclu- 
sion, is  negative  in  his  method  and  uncritical  as  to  his 
premises.  He  dismisses,  by  a  searching  critical  proc- 
ess, our  current  philosophies,  empirical  and  trans- 
cendental ;  then  confesses  he  has  no  effectual  substi- 
tute to  offer,  and  finally  offers  a  provisional  theory 
for  the  unification  of  beliefs  which  throws  into  the 
most  startling  relief  all  the  skeptical  elements  in  his 
own  criticism.  It  creates  doubt ;  it  does  nothing 
more.  It  does  not  make  the  formation  of  belief  more  in- 
telligible, the  process  of  knowledge  more  conceivable, 
its  results  more  real  or  its  conclusions  more  trust- 
worthy. It  involves  all  these  things  in  deeper  doubt ; 
it  turns  the  relation  of  mind  to  nature  and  of  nature 
to  mind  into  a  hopeless  masse,  and  creates  suspicion 
as  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  knowledge.  If  such  be 
the  result  of  his  skeptical  criticism,  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage to  faith?  For  what  does  it  represent  in 
thought  save  the  method  of  the  blind  Samson  who 
sacrificed  himself  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
effectuaUy  bury  the  Philistines  under  the  ruins  of 
their  own  temple  ? '' 

THB  ROTAL  GOAL  BT  WRONG  ROAD. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Fairbaim*8  summing  up  of 
the  whole  matter  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  statesman,  and  gives  to  the  state  the  happy  as- 
surance that  a  mind  which  may  yet  control  its  des- 
tinies has  visions  of  higher  and  more  enduring  things 
than  the  strife  of  parties,  the  collision  of  interests  or 
the  jealousies  of  classes.  We  live  by  faith,  and  this 
faith  is  here  often  fitly  and  finely  expressed.  To  his 
belief  in  a  Gk>d  capable  of  '  preferential  action ; '  in 
an  inspiration  '  limited  to  no  age,  to  no  cotmtry,  to 
no  people ; '  in  an  incarnation  which  may  transcend 
science,  but  is  'the  abiding  place  of  the  highest 
reality  ;'  in  Christianity  as  a  religion  so  '  effectually 
fitted  to  minister  to  our  ethical  needs'  as  to  be 
made  even  more  credible  by  the  mystery  of  evil, 
which  it  so  forcibly  recognizes  that  it  may  the  more 
victoriously  overcome— I  entirely  and  heartily  sub- 
scribe. Hy  criticism  has  concerned  not  so  much  the 
end  he  has  reached,  as  his  mode  of  reaching  it.  The 
way  of  faith  is  in  these  days  hard  enough ;  it  need  not 
be  made  more  difficult ;  and  it  becomes  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  truth  of  reason  is  one  with  the 
highest  object  of  faith  to  make  it  dear  that  in  their 
view  at  least  a  true  theology  can  never  be  built  on  a 
skeptical  philosophy,  and  that  only  the  thought  which 
trusts  the  reason  can  truly  vindicate  faith  in  the  God 
who  gave  it." 

Dr.  Martlneau'8  Essay. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  announces  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second  part  of  Professor  Huxley's  article 
on  Mr.  Balfour's  book  is  xmavoidably  postponed,  the 
author  being  prevented  by  a  severe  attack  of  bron- 
chitis following  infiuenza  from  finally  correcting  the 
proofs  of  it.  Mr.  Knowles,  however,  was  not  with- 
out an  alternative,  and  this  month  we  have  an  article 
by  Dr.  Martineau,  whose  essay  it  is  impossible  to  sum- 


marize. The  passages  of  most  popular  interest  are 
those  in  which  Dr.  Martineau  deals  with  those  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Balf our^s  book  which  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  Christ.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, is  on  the  side  of  Athanasius.  Dr.  3iar- 
tineau,  as  a  Unitarian,  naturally  finds  it  difficult  to 
allow  what  he  says  to  passvnthout  note  or  comment 
He  is,  however,  very  moderate,  and  chiefly  confines 
his  dissent  to  Mr.  Balfour's  placing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  on  the  same  line  with  the  doctrine  of 
Redemption  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ 

He  says :  "  To  Mr.  Balfour  the  problem  of  un- 
deserved sufferings  in  the  world  appears,  though  not 
theoretically  solved,  at  least  practically  lightened  by 
the  S3rmpathetic  endurance  on  the  Cross  of  the  very 
Qod  who  administers  them.  To  me,  I  confess,  the 
difficulty  seems  driven  to  its  extremity  when  the 
holiest  of  beings  is  allowed,  by  the  maximum  of  suf- 
fering, to  buy  off  the  penal  duties  of  all  the  ednnen 
who  will  accept  the  releaae." 

He  is,  however,  in  substantial  accord  with  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  regarding  the  Incarnation,  if  it  is  extended 
from  the  person  of  Christ  to  the  nature  of  man— a 
very  important  qualification--as  the  central  mjvierj 
of  revealed  religion. 

THE  REAL  DRAMA  OF  XZI8TENGB. 

The  following  passage  gives  us  Dr.  Martineau  at 
his  beet:  '*In  the  particular  case  of  Christianity, 
taken  as  defined  in  the  three  Creeds,  the  human  need 
to  which  it  responds  is  said  to  be  deliverance  from 
the  terror  of  so  stupendous  a  Universe  as  this,  and  so 
insignificant  a  life  as  ours ;  in  thraldom  to  the  body ; 
with  the  image  of  Gk)d,  if  ever  there,  efooed  by  the 
inherited  features  of  a  brute  ancestry.  What  could 
so  surely  check  and  relieve  the  self -contempt  of  such 
a  creature  in  such  a  world  as  the  assumptioQ  of  his 
nature,  and  the  experience  of  its  humiliations,  and 
the  consecration  of  its  opportunities  by  the  Son  of 
Qod  ?  Since  that  life  of  pure  devotion,  of  vanquished 
temptation,  of  sublime  sorrow,  a  d  its  return  to  Ood, 
have  not  the  estimates  of  moral  greatness  expanded 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  visible  and  invisible  heavens  ? 
Is  there  a  constellation  in  the  sky  ttdrer  than  the 
galaxy  of  graces  in  a  holy  soul  ?  Is  there  any  planet- 
ary cycle  that  will  outlast  the  immortal  Hf e  of  the 
children  of  Gk>d?  Bebom  under  the  Christian  in- 
spiration, we  rise  at  a  bound  from  the  stunning 
shocks  of  physical  nature,  and  are  no  longer  alone 
and  lost  in  the  infinite  spaces.  The  real  drama  of 
existence  is  with  the  spirits,  whether  near  or  far,  who 
can  aspire  and  love  and  will  and  act  like  ouradves  or 
above  ourselves. 

A  NEED  Aia>  A  RESPONSE. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  a  profound  truth  involved  in 
this  estimate  of  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation.  It  baa 
determined,  in  the  right  direction,  the  long  trembling 
balance  between  two  competing  ideals  of  the  Di- 
vine nature ;  identified  in  the  one  case  with  the 
fearful  aggregate  of  predetermining  cosmic  fores, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  wisdom  of  an  Infinite 
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Mind,  partly  committed  to  a  steadfast  order,  but 
amply  free  to  pity  and  to  love.  Has,  then,  the  living 
Gtod  manifested  Himself  in  the  Son  of  Mary?  Then 
we  are  not  lashed  to  the  wheel  of  necessity,  but  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  '  has  compassion  on  the  multitudes,' 
who  has  not  ordained  temptation  and  sorrow  and 
death  without  knowing  what  they  are  and  how  they 
may  be  sanctified.  Is  this,  then — this  *  stricken  of 
Gk)d  and  afflicted  '—His  *  Son  : '  then  we  too  are  His 
sons,  for  this  is  our  *  elder  Brother.'  Such  an  answer 
to  the  fearful  and  desponding  heart  does  meet  a  press- 
ing want,  and  often,  doubtless,  has  relieved  it.  But 
to  cite  this  result  as  an  important  evidence  of  the  In- 
carnation miracle  is  hardly  admissible :  for,  were  it 
fiction  instead  of  fact,  it  would  affect  its  believers  as 
it  does  at  present.  The  whole  creative  impulse,  in- 
deed, which  directs  the  religious  imagination  and 
shapes  its  significant  myths  and  ever  growing  oral 
traditions,  is  the  yearning  of  some  spiritual  thirst 
within  the  soul,  or  the  pathetic  silence  of  thought  on 
some  unanswered  problem.  The  need  and  the  re- 
sponse are  sure  to  find  each  other  out,  whether  the 
initiative  be  taken  from  the  secret  prayer  of  man  or 
the  realizing  gift  of  God. 

THE  B8SENCB  OF  THE  INCARNATION  DOCTBINB. 

"  Anyhow,  the  essence  of  the  infiuence  claimed  for 
the  Incarnation  doctrine  lies  in  this,  that  by  human- 
izing Gk)d  it  draws  him  within  the  sphere  of  our  affec- 
tions, gives  deeper  meaning  to  our  assurance  that  He 
knows  our  trials  and  our  griefs,  and  identifies  the 
moral  perfection  and  'beauty  of  holiness'  which  is 
loved  of  Gk)d  with  our  own  aspirations  of  conscience 
and  enthusiasm  of  worship.  In  other  words,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  destroys  the  dread  distance  between 
the  Infinite  Gk>d  and  our  finite  selves,  by  bringing  to 
the  front  of  a  great  human  drama  the  spiritual  at- 
tributes, actual  in  Him,  possible  in  us,  which  make 
the  personal  natures  homogeneous  and  qualify  us 
also  to  be  '  Sons  of  Qod.'  But  in  order  to  reveal  this 
homogeneity,  was  it  necessary  for  Gk)d  to  be  bom  and 
pass  through  the  conditions  of  finite  humanity? 
Whatever  of  godlike  character  such  a  being  evinced 
would  in  that  case  belong  to  Him  as  a  unique  subject, 
compounded  of  two  natures,  and  would  afford  no 
sample  of  what  might  be  expected  from  us  *  mere 
men.'  But  let  the  order  be  reversed,  and  from  the 
human  level  let  one  appear  who,  bom  in  the  fiesh,  is 
reborn  in  the  Spirit ;  let  him,  through  a  few  pathetic 
years  with  tragic  close,  leave  an  indelible  impression 
of  how  Divine  may  be  a  life  of  man  at  one  with  Gk)d ; 
and  the  unification  and  communion  of  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  spheres,  thus  personally  realized, 
are  forever  secured  as  the  meaning  of  Qod  for  the 
soul  of  man." 

Arohdeaoon  Farrar. 

In  the  English,  Illustrated  Magazine,  Archdeacon' 
Farrar  publishes  a  short  article  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
book.  He  describes  it  as  **  a  book  for  which  the  dis- 
tingfuished  author  is  entitled  to  the  warm  gratitude 
of  every  thinker  to  whom  the  highest  and  deepest  in- 
terests of  the  human  race  are  dear." 


The  Archdeacon  is  very  enthusiastic.  He  declares 
that  "  the  book  is  almost  unique  as  the  work  of  a 
party  leader  who,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  has 
attained  so  leading  a  position.  The  service  which  it 
contributes  to  the  deepest  interests  of  religion  is  one 
which  any  living  man  might  have  been  proud  and 
thankful  to  render.  I  do  not  think  that  more  than 
one  or  two  of  our  prelates,  or  more  than  a  dozen  liv- 
ing clergymen  or  divines,  could  have  produced  this 
metaphjrsical  defense  of  the  ultimate  bases  on  which 
all  theology  must  rest.  It  must  be  ranked  in  theo- 
logical importance  with  Mr.  Illingworth's  recent 
Bampton  Lectures  on  •  The  Personality  of  Gtod ' " 

Professor  W.  Wallace. 

Professor  Wallace,  in  the  Fortnightly  i2evieti^, writes 
somewhat  critically  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  "Founda- 
tions of  Belief."  He  says :  "  Firstly,  Mr.  Balfour 
probably  inhabits  a  'psychological  climate,'  which 
incapacitates  him  from  a  fair  survey  of  the  probl^n 
before  us.  He  Is,  in  the  first  place,  apt  to  pin  his 
faith  too  lightly  to  names  and  generalities,  to  argue 
from  types.  He  draws  a  plain  portrait  of  a  Rational- 
ist, a  Naturalistic  person,  on  Idealist,  in  a  few  lines. 
But  no  such  persons  exist. 

''Secondly,  it  is  perhaps  only  to  indicate  the  ob- 
verse of  this  tednency  to  the  worst  kind  of  nominal- 
ism, if  we  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  without  the  sense 
of  historic  xn-oportions. 

"  Thirdly,  Mr.  Balfour  rates  the  sBsthetic  influence 
too  lightly. 

*•  Fourthly,  he  deems  the  speculative  world  a  No- 
Man's-Land,  where  you  can  do  with  names  as  you 
please.  But  he  is — as  strangers  sometimes  are  in 
such  matters— informed." 

AN  OFFENDED  BFBCIALIST. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  sniffy  air  of  the  superior 
person  in  this  Professor's  dissertation.  The  specialist 
is  always  apt  to  resent  the  incursion  even  of  the 
most  distinguished  outsider  in  his  own  domain. 
Professor  Wallace  is  evidently  hurt  by  what  he  re- 
gards as  Mr.  Balfour's  undue  severity  in  dealing 
with  Naturalism :  "  Naturalism  was  a  reaction  from 
the  follies  of  Supematuralism ;  Agnosticism,  a  reac- 
tion from  the  way  of  speaking  about  Gkxl  as  a  man 
in  the  next  street ;  and  Empiricism  did  well  to  turn 
its  back  upon  d  priori  reasoning  with  untested  words. 
But  you  cannot  always  stop  a  reaction  when  you 
want.  FacUU  desoen«u«— not  necessarily  to  Avemus. 
Yet,  in  its  main  contention.  Naturalism  was  sound." 

To  Professor  Wallace's  concluding  observations  no 
objection  can  be  taken :  *'  If  Gk>d  is  hard  to  see  for 
the  modem  world,  it  is  neither  science  nor  meta- 
physics which  provides  the  veil  or  the  fog.  Other 
*  causes'  generate  pi*actical  atheism,  and  we  have  no 
need  to  seek  for  *  reasons.'  The  cares  of  worldliness 
and  the  race  for  riches  are  what  makes  the  heaven 
brass  and  iron.  It  is  they  that  benumb  the  will  to 
believe.  At  their  worst,  even,  science  and  meta- 
physics have  tended  to  set  before  the  world  some- 
thing." 
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An  Affnostlo's  Criticism. 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  editor  of  the  Free  Review, 
merely  refers  in  some  passing  notes  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
book.  He  sajrs :  '<  He  is  naturally  and  significantly 
anxious  in  his  latest  work  to  discredit  the  '  Canon  of 
Consistency.'  It  is  a  canon  which  dooms  his  past  ap- 
peal. His  plan  is  to  argne  in  politics  on  the  most 
rigidly  negative  lines,  and  to  reject  all  hopes  of  pro- 
gress as  visionary— see  his  address  to  the  Glasgow 
students— while  in  religion  he  zealously  multiplies 
pretexts  for  dwelling  in  visionary  belief  and  repu- 
diating all  negative  criticism.  The  inspiration  is  in 
part,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Balfour's  spontaneous  instinct  of 
opposition  to  all  those  movements  of  mind  which 
menace  the  privileges  of  his  class ;  but  few  who  have 
studied  his  career  will  doubt  that  his  religious  tactic 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  calculation  as  his  tactic  in  the 
House  of  Conmions.  In  his  Church  Congress  address 
on  Positivism — a  tissue  of  the  merest  inconsequence 
from  beginning  to  end — the  note  of  insincerity  was 
the  one  thing  clear.  An  interesting  moment  would 
be  made  if  any  one  should  ever  ask  Mr.  Balfour  point 
blank,  *  This  religion  which  you  defend,  do  you  really 
believe  it?'  Of  course  he  would  either  say  yes  or 
protest  against  the  question.  Either  way  the  situ- 
ation would  be  memorably  dramatic." 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

IN  the  Catholic  World  Mr.  J.  A.  Zahm  describes  a 
new  system  of  writing  for  the  blind  invented  by 
Mile.  Mulct  of  Angers,  France,  and  which  has  for 
some  years  past  been  undergoing  a  thorough  test  in  a 
private  institution  in  France. 

The  practicability  of  the  general  education  of  the 
blind  was  first  proved  to  the  world  by  M.  Valentin 
Hafiy  in  1784,  when  he  inaugurated  in  Paris  the  first 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  which  had 
ever  been  successfully  attempted.  There  had  been 
previous  efforts,  but  these  had  been  attended  with 
only  very  limited  success.  Hafiy  was  the  first  one 
who  had  the  happy  idea  to  print  in  characters  which 
could  be  read  with  the  touch.  By  this  invention  the 
blind  were  able  to  read  with  their  fingers,  but  as  yet 
no  method  had  been  devised  which  would  enable 
them  to  write.  The  first  one  to  propose  a  practical 
and  successful  method  of  writing  for  the  blind  was 
M.  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Institut  dee 
Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris.  This  was  in  1884.  The 
merits  of  Braille's  invention  were  at  once  recog^nized, 
and  his  system  of  writing,  like  Hafiy's  system  of  read- 
ing, was  soon  almost  universally  accepted  and  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Other  systems 
both  for  printing  and  writing  soon  followed  those  of 
Hafiy  and  Braille. 

A  SYSTEM  FOR  BOTH  BLIND  AND  SEEING. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  achieved  for  the 
advancement  of  the  blind,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
another  step  forward  before  these  hapless  people  could 
communicate  readily  with  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.    It  was  in  a  word  necessary  to  devise  a 


system  which  both  the  blind  and  the  dear  of  dgbt 
could  easily  understand  and  use.  And  it  is  this  which 
Mile.  Mulct  has  supplied  to  the  world. 

"Discarding  all  the  arbitrary  signs  and  symbols 
which  had  been  hitherto  employed,  MUe.  Mulot  makes 
use  of  the  ordinary  Roman  letters,  imd  at  once  cuts 
the  GK>rdian  knot  which  had  so  long  puzzled  some  of 
the  keenest  minds  of  the  educational  woiid.  By 
means  of  a  simple  frame,  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  blunt  style,  she  has  made  it  possible  f (v  tiie 
blind  to  correspond  not  only  with  the  blind,  but  also 
with  the  seeing,  with  equal  readiness  and  satisfaction. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  invention  is  its 
simplicity,  and  like  many  other  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries, it  now  seems  strange  that  the  idea  did  not 
occur  to  some  one  long  before. 

THE  MODUS  OPERANDI. 

"  The  frame,  or  stylographic  guide,  employed  is 
essentially  nothing  more  than  a  metal  plate — ordi« 
narily,  there  are  two  them,  hinged  together  for  the 
sake  of  convenience — ^in  which  there  is  a  number  of 
square  perforations  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  At 
each  comer  of  these  perforations  there  are  small  in- 
dentations which  enable  the  writer  not  only  to  move 
his  style  in  and  around  the  aperture,  but  also  permit 
him  to  move  it  up  and  down,  thus  forming  vertical 
lines  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  little  squares.  By 
moving  the  style  from  one  angle  to  the  other  of  the 
perforation,  or  from  little  notches,  cut  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  square,  it  is  possible  to  write  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  exactness  the  ordinary  letters, 
large  and  small,  of  the  Eoman  alphabet.  Thus  the 
letter  u  is  composed  of  one  horizontal  and  two  verti- 
cal lines,  the  letter  x  of  two  diagonals,  while  the  let- 
ter o  is  made  up  of  two  horizontal  and  two  vertical 
lines,  all  slightly  curved.  For  letters  like  b,  d,  p,  q 
the  writer  is  obliged  to  move  his  style  into  the  proper 
indentation  at  one  of  the  comers  of  the  square.  Thus, 
d  would  be  made  like  the  letter  o  with  a  prolongation 
upward  of  the  vertical  line  at  the  right. 

*'  When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  instrument  in  writ- 
ing to  the  blind,  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  is  placed  under 
it,  and  above  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  which  serves 
as  a  cushion.  The  blind  person  writes  from  right  to 
left  of  the  sheet,  while  the  style,  by  reason  of  the 
blotting  paper  underneath,  brings  out  the  letters  in 
relief  on  the  side  opi)osite  that  on  which  they  are 
written.  On  looking  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  writt^ 
page  the  letters  are  seen  in  their  natural  position,  and 
are  read  as  in  ordinary  writing  from  left  to  right 

"  The  letters,  it  is  trae,  are  not  mudi  raised,  but 
the  relief  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  delicate, 
well-trained  fingers  of  the  blind  to  distinguish  them 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity.  When  the  mat- 
ter written  is  intended  for  those  whose  vision  has 
.  not  been  lost,  a  sheet  of  carbon-paper  is  placed  be- 
tween the  cushion,  or  blotting-paper,  and  the  paper 
on  which  the  characters  are  written.  The  letters  are 
then  not  only  brought  out  in  relief,  as  before,  bot 
they  are  likewise  colored,  as  they  are  on  the  printed 
page  from  a  tyi)e-writing  machine."  .  ^ 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  May  Century  contains  a  brief  article  by  A.  C. 
Bernheim  entitled  "A  Chapter  of  Municipal 
FoUy,"  in  which  he  shows  what  a  vast  amount  of  public 
revenue  has  been  wasted  by  the  failure  to  secnre  ade- 
quate prices  for  municipal  franchises.  This  writer  re- 
cords some  notable  instances  in  which  New  York  has 
thrown  away  enormously  valuable  franchises,  and  calls  on 
her  to  protect  her  taxpayers  in  the  events  to  come.  He 
says  : 

••  The  Dock  Department  was  organized  in  1870,  and  since 
then  its  gross  annual  revenues  have  shown  an  increase 
from  $315,534  in  1871  to  $1,839,658  for  the  year  1894,  and 
its  net  yearly  revenues,  which  in  1871  amounted  to  $148,- 
000,  h  d  increased  twenty-three  years  later  to  $1,500,000. 
The  ferry  rents,  which  in  the  year  1879  were  only  $64,441, 
have  been  increased  to  $354,280. 

**We  need  only  record  the  earnings  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  realize  what  has  been  gained  to  present  and 
future  generations  by  retaining  in  public  hands  the  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  this  great  highway.  The  gross 
earnings  have  steadily  increased  from  $682,680.31  in  1885 
to  $1,326,596.85  in  1894. 

•*  The  profits  from  public  enterprise  are  so  well  assured 
that  the  public  should  be  continually  on  guard.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  practically  an  exclusive  contract  for  under- 
ground subways  was  authorized  by  t':e  legislature,  with- 
out substantial  consideration  to  the  city,  which  will  make 
it  almost  impossible  ever  to  interfere  with  the  monopoly 
of  the  Metropolitan  Telephone,  the  Western  Union  and 
the  Edison  Illuminating  companies,  the  virtual  owners 
of  this  new  corporation  controlling  the  subways." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smythe,  editor  of  the  Irrigation  Age^  con- 
tributes a  lengthy  illustrated  article  entitled,  "  The  CJon- 
quest  of  Arid  America,"  in  which  he  gives  some  pictur- 
esque views  of  the  gigantic  opportunities  he  sees  in  the 
irrigating  of  these  western  rainless  countries.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  is  suggested  in  the  foUowing  para- 
graphs: 

"The  one-hundredth  meridian  divides  the  United 
States  almost  exactly  into  halves.  Bast  of  that  line 
dwell  sixty-four  million  people.  Here  are  overgrown 
cities  and  overcrowded  industries.  Here  is  surplus 
capital,  as  idle  and  burdensome  as  the  surplus  popula- 
tion. West  of  that  line  dwell  four  or  five  millions.  Here 
is  a  great  want  both  of  people  and  of  capital  for  develop- 
ment. Here  Is  the  raw  material  for  another  war  of  con- 
quest, offering  prizes  far  greater  than  those  of  the  past, 
because  natural  resources  are  richer  and  much  more 
varied  and  extensive.  The  new  empire  includes,  in  whole 
or  in  iMirt,  seventeen  states  and  territories.  It  is  a  region 
of  imperial  dimensions.  From  north  to  south  it  measures 
as  far  as  from  Montreal  to  Mobile.  Prom  east  to  west 
the  distance  is  greater  than  from  Boston  to  Omaha. 
Within  these  wide  boundaries  there  are  great  diversities 
of  climate  and  soil,  of  altitude  and  other  physical  condi- 
tions. But  everywhere  the  climate  is  healthful  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  in  all,  except  the  great  plains 
region  of  the  extreme  east,  the  scenery  is  rugged  and 
noble  beyond  description. 

**  The  one-himdredth  meridian  is  not  merely  the  bound- 
ary line  of  present  development.    It  is  much  more  sig- 


nificant as  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  condition  of 
aridity.  To  the  popular  mind  *arid*  means  only 'rain- 
less,^ and  *  rainless'  is  synonymous  with  *  worthless.'  But 
*  aridity,'  when  properly  defined  and  fully  comprehended, 
is  seen  to  be  the  germ  of  new  industrial  and  social  sys- 
tems, with  far-reaching  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  ethics 
and  politics.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  predict  how 
the  American  character  will  be  modified  and  transformed 
when  millions  of  people  shall  have  finally  made  their 
homes  in  the  arid  regions,  under  conditions  as  yet  untried 
by  Anglo-Saxon  men.  But  that  millions  will  live  under 
these  conditions  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  new  environ- 
ment will  produce  momentous  changes  in  methods  of  life 
and  habits  of  thought  is  equally  certain." 


HARPER'S. 

FROM  the  May  Harper's  we  have  selected  Julian 
Ralph's  article,  "In  Sunny  Mississippi,"  Dr.  An- 
drew Wilson's  "  The  Story  of  the  Liver,"  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  contribution  to  "  The  Editor's  Study  " 
to  review  as  "  Leading  Articles."  . 

The  Bev.  Brockholst  Morgan,  in  writing  of  "Men's 
Work  Among  Women,"  asserts  that  the  influence  of  re- 
fined, sincere  and  tactful  men  is  tar  more  effective  and 
welcome  with  the  unfortunates  of  a  great  city  than  the 
efforts  of  their  sisters.  **  The  most  hardened  women  rec- 
ognize these  qualities  of  the  missionary,  who,  under  the 
livery  of  the  Church,  carries  the  bearing  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian. .  .  .  The  criminal  woman  would  rather  tell  her 
stoiy  to  any  one  than  to  a  fellow-woman. 

"  On  one  occasion,  in  the  Tombs  Prison,  a  woman,  com- 
ing up  to  one  of  these  men  workers,  touched  him  gently 
on  the  sleeve  and  said,  probably  with  the  reminiscences  of 
gentler  days  in  her  own  history,  *  How  good  it  is  to  meet 
a  gentleman  1 ' 

"  Another  time,  while  one  of  these  workers  was  preach- 
ing in  the  Tombs  a  woman  was  brought  in  from  the 
street  and  took  her  seat  among  the  worshipers,  whom  she 
sought  to  disturb  by  her  actions  and  shameless  gestures. 
Finding  these  of  no  avail,  she  rose  up,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  stone  fioor,  drumming 
with  her  feet  against  the  jMivement.  In  very  shame  at 
her  conduct,  two  of  her  fellow-i>risonerB  immediately 
spread  out  their  skirts  and  sat  upon  her,  hiding  her  com- 
pletely. In  a  moment  she  wriggled  from  under  this  bur- 
den and  slunk  into  a  cell,  leaving  the  congregation  as 
reverent  and  unmoved  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  influence  of 
the  gentleman  priest  among  women  took  place  some  time 
ago,  when  a  murder  had  been  discovered  in  one  of  the 
vilest  lodging-houses  of  the  city,  and  the  drag-net  of  the 
police  had  scooped  in  about  twenty  of  the  most  loathsome 
wretches  of  New  York,  who  were  temporarily  confined  in 
the  douse  of  Detention,  and  whose  reverence  and  decency 
of  conduct  at  the  services  conducted  for  several  months  hy 
the  same  gentlemen  might  be  an  example  to  any  gather- 
ing of  women  in  New  York." 

There  has  been  some  speculation  among  folks  in  the 
trade  of  letters  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  which  are  being  printed 
serially  in  Harper^s.     The  publishers  have  given  no 
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farther  due  than  the  statement  that  the  writer  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  magazine  writers  of  to-day,  but  several 
have  gneesedJoan's  biographer  to  be  Mr.  Samuel  Clemens, 
better  known  as  Mark  Twain.  His  account  of  that  most 
romantic  and  dramatic  of  all  careers  makes  a  very  charm- 
ing magazine  feature.  Mr.  Howells*  essay,  "  True,  I  Talk 
of  Dreams, ''  gives  its  subject  categorically  in  the  title,  and 
is  in  his  most  pleasant  philosophic  and  discursive  style.  A 
very  excellent  art  paper,  "  The  Museum  of  the  Prado,"  is 
signed  by  an  exceptionally  discerning  and  delicate-minded 
young  critic.  Royal  Cortissoz. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THAT  very  pleasant  philosopher,  Mr.  Robert  Grant, 
gives  in  the  May  Scribner's  his  views  on  the  subject, 
palpitating  with  interest  to  the  American  youth—'*  Occu- 
pation.'' With  the  careers  in  army  or  navy  absent,  as 
they  are  in  this  non-belligerent  country,  and  the  clerical 
estate  a  calling  rather  than  a  profession,  the  American 
problem  is  somewhat  difPerent  from  the  European.  The 
flashy  charms  of  stockbroking  have  largely  departed  with 
overoompetition,  and  the  promoter  has  succumbed  to 
crises.  The  schoolteacher  is,  in  Mr.  Grant's  opinion, 
shamefully  underpaid.  Aside  from  the  marts  of  trade, 
Mr.  Grant  votes  for  the  law,  medicine,  architecture  and 
engineering  in  its  various  branches  as  the  oocupationa 
which  offer  the  largest  and  most  honorable  returns  to 
the  young  man  of  to-day,  and  especially  the  last  named. 

*'  The  fomaoes,  mines,  manufactories  and  the  hjrdraulic, 
electrical  or  other  plants  connected  with  the  numerous 
vast  mechanical  business  enterprises  of  the  country  are 
furnishing  hnmediate  occuiMttion  for  himdreds  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  sdentiflo  or  polytechnic  schools  at  highly  re- 
spectable salaries.  This  field  of  usefulness  is  certain  for  a 
long  time  to  come  to  offer  employment  and  a  fair  liveli- 
hood to  many,  and  large  returns  to  those  who  outstrip 
their  contemporaries.  More  and  more  is  the  business 
man,  the  manufacturer  and  the  capitalist  likely  to  be  de- 
pendent for  the  economical  or  successful  development  and 
management  of  undertakings  on  the  judgment  of  scientific 
experts  in  his  own  employment  or  called  in  to  advise,  and 
it  is  only  meet  that  the  counsel  given  should  be  paid  for 
handsomely." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Frost's  inimitable  drawings  whidi  profusely 
embellish  the  opening  artide  on  '*  Golf,"  by  Henry  E. 
Howland,  illustrate  the  serious  aspects  of  that  rapidly 
gaining  pastime,  and  make  lots  of  fun  of  its  ridiculous  in- 
ddents.  Mr.  Frost  is  himself  one  of  the  ardent  devotees 
of  gclf,  as  well  as  the  writer,  who  describes  the 
peculiarities  cf  a  number  of  courses  which  have  latdy 
come  into  being  in  America.  The  following  jiaragraph 
will  suggest  some  of  the  i)oints  of  the  game  : 

*<  The  game  illustrates  the  analytical  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  Scotch  mind.  In  it  musde  and  mind,  aud 
ball  and  eye,  each  play  a  jMurt,  and  all  must  be  in  p^ect 
accord.  Some  of  its  fascinations  lie  in  its  difflcultiee— there 
are  twenty-two  different  rules  to  remember  in  making 
a  drive ;  some  golfers  write  them  on  their  wristbands* 
others  have  them  repeated  by  their  caddies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  stroke ;  one  enthusiast,  after  painfully  ob- 
taining the  proi)er  iiosition,  had  himsdf  built  into  a  fi^une, 
which  thereafter  was  carried  about  to  each  teeing  ground, 
that  he  might  be  sure  of  his  form.  The  loose,  slashing 
style  known  as  the  St.  Andrew's  swing,  in  which  the 
player  seems  to  twist  his  body  into  an  imitation  of  the 
Laooodn,  and  then  suddenly  to  uncoil,  is  the  perfection  of 
art.  It  is  a  swing  and  not  a  hit ;  the  ball  is  met  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and  swept  away  with  apparent  abandon,  the 


driver  following  the  ball,  and  finishing  with  a  swing  over 
the  shoulder  in  what  is  almost  a  complete  cirde.  A  jerk 
is  an  abomination  ;  the  true  motion  requires  a  gradual  ao- 
c^eration  of  speed,  with  musdes  flexible,  save  that  the 
lower  hand  should  have  a  tight  grip  on  the  stick— a  swing 
like  *  an  auld  wife  cutting  hay  ;'  if  this  does  not  convey 
the  idea,  *  Eh,  man,  just  take  and  throw  your  club  at  tli^ 
ba'.'  Oh  !  the  careless  ease  of  that  swing  and  the  beauti- 
ful far-reaching  results  that  follow  I  But  be  not  deceived, 
overconfident  beginner,  wise  in  your  own  conceit;  a 
topped  ball  that  roUs  harmlessly  a  few  yards,  or  some 
practical  agriculture  with  perhaps  a  broken  driver,  or  a 
wrench  that  follows  a  fruitless  blow,  will  be  your  reward, 
if  you  venture  to  imitate  that  HoaViiTig^  insolent,  f earlev 
stroke,  which  seems  so  easy  because  it  is  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  art  and  crown  of  skill.  It  is  but  the  fruit  of  a  life 
spent  club  in  hand,  for  the  beet  golfer,  like  the  oyster,  is 
caught  young." 


w 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

'  E  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  A.  E. 
Dolbear's  artide  on  the  application  of  electridty 
to  the  heating  of  houses,  in  the  May  Cosmopolitan. 

Maiy  P.  Whiteman  contributes  an  article  on  **  Sales- 
women in  the  Great  Stores ,"  in  which  she  teUs  about  the 
duties,  the  ambitions  and  the  trials  of  this  distinct  type  of 
American  maidens.  The  Cosmopolitan  prints  a  number 
of  portraits  of  young  women  engaged  in  the  large  New 
York  stores,  which  show  a  remarkably  beautiful  set  of 
girls,  and  which  somewhat  detract  from  the  impreasion  of 
the  hardships  that  the  writer  ascribes  to  their  life. 

**In  most  of  the  large  establishments,  where  many 
people  are  employed,  the  rules  are  very  strict  and  the  pun- 
ishment is  generally  a  fine,  which  is  deducted  from  the 
salary  at  the  end  of  the  week.  For  example,  a  cent  a 
minute  is  generally  charged  for  tardiness,  and  many  of 
the  people,  no  matter  how  small  the  salary,  and  may  be 
living  many  mUes  from  their  place  of  business,  frequently, 
in  fact,  almost  uniformly,  carry  home  their  salaries  at  the 
end  of  the  week  minus  fifty  cents  or  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  customers  come  in  late  and  stay  over  rinajt^g  time 
these  same  girls  are  expected  to  wait  on  them  cheerfully 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  six  without  any  extra 
compensation.  Still,  fining  seems  necessary,  for,  when 
not  enforced,  there  are  always  those  who  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  they  must  be  in  their  places  to  get  their  stocks 
in  order  and  be  ready  to  v^t  on  the  customers. 

<<  Fining  applies  more  especially  to  the  low-«alaried 
salespeople.  The  higher  up  in  authority,  and  the  bigger 
wages  one  receives,  the  more  leniency  is  shown ;  there- 
fore, the  *head  fitter,'  getting  her  $75  a  week,  the 
French  trinmier,  whose  time  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 
or  the  large-salaried  buyer,  arrive  with  an  air  of  impor- 
tance a  half  houror  so  after  the  appointed  time  of  (^>ening. 

"  In  most  of  the  great  shops  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of 
comfort  in  the  way  of  a  lunch-room,  or  a  place  to  spend 
the  allotted  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  noon.  In  some 
places  this  room  is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  in  others 
in  the  cdlar,  but  almost  all  are  dirty  and  unattractive  in 
every  way.  In  one  particular  house  on  the  West  Side  the 
rats  are  so  large  and  numerous  that  the  services  of  a  Pied 
Piper  are  sadly  in  demand.  This  is  a  disgrace,  e^ieciaDy 
when  one  sees  the  fine  waiting-rooms  provided  for  the 
customers.  There  are  one  or  two  notable  exoeptiODs  to 
this,  however,  one  especially  which  is  following  closely 
upon  the  lines  of  the  famous  Bon  March6,  in  Paris,  and  it 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  employees." 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Co9- 
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mopolitan^  deficribee  the  pictoreeqne  and  stupendous  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  with  the  aid  of  illnstrations 
from  Thomas  Moran^s  paintings.  Mr.  Walker  believes 
this  road  will  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  lines  to  intro- 
dnoe  electricity  for  regnlar  service. 

**  In  the  front  rank  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
world,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Denver  and  Rio  Qninde, 
owing  to  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  will  beone  of  the  first  to  be  converted  from  the  old 
ways  of  steam  to  the  new  world  of  electricity.  Along  its 
devious  routes  a  hundred  mountain  streams  waste  their 
energies.  Down  every  mountain  side  dash  waters  capable 
of  driving  dynamos  of  countless  hor8e-ix>wer.  What  are 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  using  this  new  motive  power, 
the  engineers  of  the  road  alone  understand.  But  I  doubt 
if  there  are  others  than  those  incidental  to  the  additional 
capital  which  a  change  would  involve  for  new  machinery. 
First  to  welcome  the  new  electricity  will,  I  predict,  be  the 
mountain  railway  system  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
transcontinental  traveler  will,  in  the  near  future,  enjoy 
his  magnificent  mountain  views  free  from  the  nuieance  of 
smoke  and  cinders.'' 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

DAVID  B.  FITZGERALD  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
drawing  a  great  fish  seine  in  his  article  entitled 
*'  On  a  Shad  Float.''  The  '^  tcggle-line  "  of  the  immense 
net  is  drawn  by  a  fifteen  horse-iwwer  steam  engine. 

'*  When  the  half-circle  outlined  by  the  corks  is  lees  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  the  interest  becomes  fever- 
ish, and  the  fioat  is  a  scene  of  intense  though  subdued  ez- 
citonent.  Two  lines  of  men,  with  straining  muscles,  haul 
steadily  on  the  hand-lines,  suggesting  the  athletic  contest 
that  is  called  the  rope-pull,  and  even  the  engine  coughs 
and  splutters,  as  though  collecting  its  energies  for  the  crit- 
ical moment  now  approaching.  The  silence  is  unbroken, 
except  by  the  voice  of  the  superintendent  giving  his 
orders,  and  an  occasional  exclamation,  impossible  to  re- 
strain, from  some  of  the  negroes.  The  water  within  the 
net  is  violently  agitated  by  the  thousands  of  fins  and  tails 
beating  it  into  foam.  A  great  sturgeon  is  thrashing  about 
him  furiously,  and  the  hanling  is  suspended  until  a  man 
can  go  oat  in  a  boat  and  spear  him.  Then  the  tug  and 
strain  begin  again ;  and  now  the  moment  has  arrived  that 
win  test  the  strength  of  knot  and  the  quality  of  fibre  in 
the  seine.  In  the  old  method  of  fishing  from  the  shore 
there  was  a  gradual  slope  from  the  middle  of  the  river  to 
the  point  where  the  catch  was  landed,  but  in  fioat-fishing 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  catch  along  the  surface 
of  that  inclined  plane  which  slopes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  In  the  progress  of  the  catch  up  this  slope  the 
strain  on  the  meshes  of  the  net  is  tremendous,  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seine  is  now  practically  converted  into  a  great 
bag  full  of  struggling  shad  and  herring.  The  fiapping 
prey  is  in  sight,  and  every  muscle  is  at  utmost  tension. 
Foot  by  foot  the  seine  comes  in,  and  at  the  moment  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  plane  the  lead-line  is  held  taut,  a 
dozen  hands  grasp  the  cork-line  and  draw  it  inward,  and 
the  fish  are  landed  in  an  avalanche  on  the  platform." 

In  former  days  it  was  possible  to  catch  10,000  fish  at  one 
hauL    But  now  500  make  a  good  bag. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  takes  us  into  the  fields  with  him  to 
see  the  first  birds  of  spring— which  are  the  bluebirds,  rob- 
ins and  song  sparrows,  followed  by  the  fiicker,  purple  finch 
and  fox  sparrow.  He  describes  the  methods  of  migrating 
birds,  and  the  rests  they  are  glad  to  make  on  their  long 
journeys. 

"  I  have  known  of  cases  where  hermit  thrushes,  brown 


thrashers  and  bobolinks,  too  fatigued  to  resist,  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  All  of  them  were 
young  birds,  probably  from  late  broods,  and,  while  they 
were  able  to  pass  successfully  our  environs  and  the  Bast 
River,  to  continue  across  the  great  city  was  too  much  for 
them.  In  every  case  they  were  captured  during  the  fall 
fiight.  Returning  from  the  south,  many  birds  seem  to 
be  guided  by  the  coast-line,  passing  east  of  New  York  City 
(Staten  Island  is  a  favorite  resting-place),  from  there  to 
Long  Island,  and  through  to  the  snudl  group  at  the  ex- 
tremity, after  that  striking  across  the  Sound  and  continu- 
ing up  the  New  England  coast." 

McCLURE'S. 

FROM  the  May  McClure's  we  have  selects  Charles  A. 
Dana's  contribution  on  ** Journalism"  to  quote 
from  among  the  Leading  Articles. 

This  number  opens  with  an  editorial  headed,  "  Our  First 
One  Hundred  Thousand,"  in  which  Mr.  &  S.  McClure 
announces  that  his  bright  magarine  has  reached  that 
highly  reepectable  point  of  circulation.  Few  successes 
have  been  won  by  new  periodicals  so  purely  on  merit, 
and  the  publisher  explains  that  this  circulation  was  at- 
tained without  any  approach  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
great  sums  of  money— several  hundred  thoufland  dollars 
in  any  case— which  have  been  considered  necessary  to 
'*  put  on  its  feet "  an  illustrated  magazine  in  New  York. 
Mr.  McClure's  especial  editorial  feats  have  been  in  the 
presentation  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  works,  and  in 
bringing  to  the  fore  in  America  the  notable  new  school  of 
Scotch  story-writers  which  includes  Doyle,  Crockett,  Ian 
Madaren  and  others,  not  to  mention  Rudyard  EipUng. 

Madame  Blanc  writes  in  this  number  on  ''A  Prairie 
College,"  the  institution  in  question  being  Knox  College 
at  Galesbnrg,  which  the  Frenchwoman  visited  and  studied 
recently.  Her  observations  are  fully  as  quaint  as  and  are 
considerably  more  accurate  than  those  of  our  average 
European  critics.  She  is  surprised  at  the  amount  of  sin- 
cere interest  taken  in  Old  World  literature  in  this  pndzie 
town,  and  she  aiqproves  highly  of  the  results  of  the  co- 
educational qrstem  she  finds  in  vogue  there. 

Cleveland  Moff att  makes  an  extraordinarily  sensational 
chapter  of  his  exploitations  of  the  Pinkerton  archives  in 
an  account  of  the  desperate  train  robberies  committed 
by  the  Reno  gang.  This  dashing,  lawless  group  of  young 
men  had  for  a  father  a  Swiss,  and  for  mother,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  woman.  All  but  one  of  the  six  went  to  high- 
way robbery  as  a  duck  goes  to  water,  and  not  the  least 
daring  of  the  family  was  Laura  Reno,  their  sister. 


MUNSEY'S. 

THE  May  Munsey^s  contains  the  usual  large  array  of 
well-printed  half-tone  pictures.  An  "Ex-Diplo- 
mat "writes  about  "The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Set," 
in  an  almost  eulogistic  vein.  He  introduces  the  future 
King  of  England  as  quite  a  bookworm,  which  it  is  safe  to 
say  will  be  a  new  character  for  him  to  assume  in  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

"  Not  a  single  new  book  of  importance  appears  in  either 
English,  German  or  French,  that  does  not  receive  the 
prince's  attention,  and  every  literary  primeur  is  read  and 
discussed  at  Marlborough  House  or  Sandringham  long  be- 
fore its  review  appears  in  the  London  jiress.  There  are 
several  French  authors,  notably  Alphonse  Daudet,  Zola, 
and  Bonrget,  who  make  a  point  of  sending  one  of  the  very 
first  copies  of  each  of  their  works  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  recall  M.  Gambettta  expressing  to  me,  on  one  occasion. 
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the  most  nnbotmded  surprise  that  a  man  who  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  so  exclusively  addicted  to  pleasure  should 
have  read  so  much.  Volomee  of  personal  memoirs,  es- 
pecially, the  prince  not  merely  perosee  but  simply  devours. 
Among  other  subjects  of  literature  discussed  by  the  great 
French  statesman  and  the  British  heir  apparent,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  meeting  at  a  dejeuner  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol,  was  an  American  work,  the  memoirs  of  Naasaa 
Senior,  of  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  prince  had  made 
a  complete  and  appreciative  study.  And  to  show  how 
catholic  are  his  tastes  and  those  of  the  princess,  I  may 
mention  in  confidence  that  I  have  known  a  package  of 
nihilistic  literature,  including  Tchemyshevsky^s  **  What  Is 
to  Be  Done  ?  *'  and  other  equally  revolutionary  writings,  to 
be  dispatched  to  Sandringham  at  their  personal  request.'' 

George  ^olme,  in  writing  on  ^'The  Great  Atlantic 
Xdners, ''  tells  of  a  curious  arrangement  introduced  in  mod- 
em ships  to  keep  them  from  rolling. 

**  Just  b^dnd  the  engine-room  there  is  a '  rolling  cham- 
ber.' It  is  shaped  something  like  acurved  houivglass  lying 
on  its  side  across  the  ship.  It  is  partly  filled  with  water, 
a  htmdred  tons  being  its  capacity.  When  the  steamer  be- 
gins to  roll  the  water  starts  toward  the  side  that  is  low- 
ered, but  the  narrow  neck  keeps  it  from  rushing  through 
at  once.  Its  momentum,  however,  drives  the  water  on, 
even  while  the  vessel  rights  itself,  and  the  same  thing 
occurs  on  the  opposite  rolL  The  weight  of  a  htmdred  tons 
of  water  will  do  a  little  toward  counteracting  the  roll  of 
even  a  great  liner." 

GODEVS. 

IN  the  Hay  Godey's  is  concluded  a  charming  story  of 
great  dramatic  force  and  pathos,  by  Hiss  Lucy 
Cleveland.  She  calls  it  *'  Cipher,"  after  the  name  of  the 
faithful  dog—  not  devoid  of  esprit  either— who  is  the  oom^ 
panion  of  her  grenadier  hero.  The  Napoleon  hero-worship 
has  not  been  more  sincerely  nor  enthusiasticany  portrayed 
than  in  this  story  of  her  "  Old  Grenadier." 

Jesse  Albert  Locke  places  the  necessary  cost  of  an  im- 
personally conducted  six  weeks'  trip  to  Europe  inside  $800, 
and  draws  up  the  following  table  of  expenses,  the  result 
of  several  veritable  experiences  : 

Ocean  passage  ^return) ! . . . .  $90.00 

Tips  on  steamer 6.00 

Bailroad  fare  in  Great  Britain 24.00 

Board 80.00 

Tips  and  fees 6.00 

Fare,  London  to  Continent  and  return 60.00 

Hotel  bills  on  Continent 62.00 

Tips 7.00 

Entrance  fees,  etc 8.00 

$287.00 

THE  MID-CONTINENT. 

THE  Southern  Magazine,  which  was  obliged  to  susi)end 
publication  a  few  months  ago,  has  come  to  life  in  the 
Mid-Continent^  whose  publishers  are  desirous  to  appeal 
to  a  wider  field  than  was  possible  under  the  former  sec- 
tional title.  This  new  series  of  the  journal  is  very  credit- 
ably illustrated  and  edited,  and  there  are  a  particularly 
live,  striking  set  of  pictures  in  the  sketch  of  Henry  Watter- 
son,  by  H  H.  Casseday.  There  are  short  stories  from 
the  pens  of  that  fresh  and  charming  writer  Ht  s.  Hartha 
HcCulloch  Williams,  C.  H.  Girardeau,  Edward  Cummings 
and  others,  and  Alfred  Allen  contnbutes  a  chapter  of 
reminiscences  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Edward  Strong  tells  us 
**  Why  Authors  Should  Not  Harry ; "  his  reasons  are  in 


general  that  the  single  state  allows  the  literary  artist 
more  freedom  and  greater  opix>rtunities  to  learn  the  nni- 
versai  truths  by  meeting  his  fellow  men  and  women; 
and  secondly,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  marriage  of 
a  great  proix>rtion  of  authors  have  been  unhappy. 

The  Mid-Continent  is  published  from  Chicago  and  Louis- 
ville. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  Hay  ChautauqiLan,  Alice  Horse  Earle  begins  a 
conmientary  on  "The  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  fashion  plates. 
The  present  article  covers  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  earlier  styles  are  far  more  like 
those  of  to-day  than  are  the  costumes  of  the  early  'fifties. 

"  Great  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament,"  a  rather  diffi- 
cult subject  for  popular  treatment,  is  suooeasfully  pre- 
sented in  a  brief  article  by  Professor  Raleigh,  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  He  shows  the  significance  of  several  of 
the  prominent  landmarks  in  English  legislation. 

In  his  account  of  "  Journalism  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,"  Rev.  G.  A.  Carstensen  raises  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  journal  which  fairly  represents  the 
best  thou£^t,  life  and  work  of  the  whole  church.  Host 
denominational  newspapers,  he  says,  build  up  their  drca- 
lation  on  geographical  lines,  but  in  the  Protestant  Episoo- 
pal  Church  it  is  a  mattter  of  party  rather  than  locality. 
The  South  furnishes  the  evangelical  organ  for  the  whc4e 
country,  "  while  the  high  churchmen  of  the  East  look  to 
Chicago  for  the  medium  which  beet  expresses  their  senti- 
ments, and  the  paper  which  aims  to  be  comprehensive  is 
published  in  coBmoix>litan  New  York." 


THE   FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  W.  H. 
HaUock's  essay  on  **The  Real  '  Qnintessenoe  of' 
Sodahsm,'  "  from  Hr.  Edward  Atkinson's  study  of  *'  The 
Battle  of  the  Standards  and  the  Fall  of  Prices,"  and  from 
Richard  Burton's  article  on  '*  The  Healthful  Tone  of  Amer* 
lean  Literature." 

In  answer  to  the  query,  '*Is  Sound  Finance  Possible 
under  Popular  Government  ?"  Prof.  John  Bach  HcHasto' 
cites  our  own  past  history,  and  concludes  that  an  aiBrma- 
tive  inference  is  fully  justified.  Kentucky's  banking  epi- 
sode of  1818-20,  with  its  results,  furnishes  the  theme  of 
the  major  portion  of  Prof.  HcHaster's  paper. 

Hr.  Henry  Holt  concludes  his  series  of  papers  on  **  Tlie 
Social  Discontent."  He  indulges  no  hope  that  this  discon- 
tent can  be  removed,  nor  does  he  aim  at  that  result. 

<*  Some  form  of  discontent  is  the  basis  of  all  effort,  and 
hence  of  all  progress.  The  *  contentment '  that  has  in- 
spired poets  and  moralists  connotes,  as  perhaps  all  objects 
of  enthusiasm  do,  but  one  side  of  the  truth.  What  is  reaDy 
advocated  is  the  guiding  of  discontent  away  from  tli^ 
miasmatic  pools  of  worry,  into  the  power-giving  streams 
of  action ;  better  still  if  it  could,  as  perhaps  in  time  it  can, 
be  removed  from  the  slavery  of  necessity,  and  to  the  divine 
unrest  of  aspiration.  But  so  long  as  painful  contrasts  of 
condition  remain,  it  is  no  more  desirable  that  the  social 
discontent  cease  than  probable  that  it  will.  The  only  sen* 
ous  question,  then,  is  whether  men  can  ultimately  reach  a 
substantial  equality  of  condition." 

Hiss  Alice  Zimmem  contributes  a  hopeful  accotmt  of  the 
position  of  women  in  the  European  universities.  <*  In  an- 
other twenty-five  years  there  will  be  no  need  to  explain 
the  position  of  women  at  our  univendtieB.    There  will  be 
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nothing  left  to  say  then,  except  that,  in  yery  truth,  *  the 
woman's  cause  is  man's.'  " 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn's  '*  Study  of  Beggars  and  their 
Lodgings  "  deals  with  the  dty  lodging-house  problem  in 
the  most  effective  way  i>osBible— by  means  of  realistic  de> 
scription. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fletcher  writes  of  "  The  Doom  of  the 
Small  Town."  He  finds  much  cause  for  discouragement 
in  the  discriminating  fi«ight  rates  which  operate  so  con- 
stantly to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  oommunities,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  opportunity  for  the  village  boy  to  learn 
or  practice  a  skilled  trade  at  home. 

Of  LordRosebery,  Justin  McCarthy  says  :  "  He  is  a  man 
of  movement,  a  reformer ;  it  is  his  temper,  his  character, 
to  look  forward.  Therefore  the  career  of  such  a  man  must 
depend  on  his  continuing  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  has  the  strength  for  the  place.  Nobody 
doubts  that.  Will  he  put  forth  his  strength?  Will  he 
cease  absolutely  to  play  the  part  of  an  amateur  in  jwlitics  ? 
I  am  convinced  that  it  depends  only  upon  himself  to  be- 
come, in  the  truest  sense,  a  great  English  Prime  Minister." 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  in  an  article  on  "  Suppression  of  the 
Lottery  and  other  (Gambling,"  calls  on  the  colleges  to  pro- 
test against  prevalent  betting  habits  among  their  students. 


THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  article  by  Hon.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  on  <*  The 
Growing  Greatness  of  the  Pacific,"  is  reviewed  in 
another  department. 

Ez-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Beed  pays  a  <^  Last  Tribute  "  of 
disx^spect  to  the  late  Fifty-third  Congres&  The  article  is 
written  in  Mr.  Reed's  vigorous  and  familiar  style,  and  not 
the  least  significant  of  its  pointed  passages  is  the  closing 
paragraph  : 

*'  The  great  advantage  of  the  last  election,  and  perhaps 
the  only  advantage,  is  that  a  halt  has  been  called  to  de- , 
etrucUve  legislation.    We  may  hope,  with  some  assurance, 
for  nothing  worse,  even  if  we  can  expect  nothing  better." 

Admiral  Colomb,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  in  an  artide^on 
<*  The  Future  of  the  Torpedo  in  War,"  makes  the  some- 
what startling  admission  that  the  great  naval  powers  of 
the  world  can  no  longer  place  reliance  on  battleships,  but 
must  depend  on  torpedo  boats  for  protection.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  What  becomes  of  the  battleships  ?  In  Ad- 
miral Colomb's  view  they  will  be  no  longer  neceesaiy. 

<*  I  can  understand  how,  in  land  war,  infantry  may  be 
employed  to  protect  artillery  without  placing  artillery  in 
the  position  of  a  useless  arm.  But  I  cannot  yet  see  how 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  can  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
battleship,  and  yet  have  the  latter  as  a  necessary  arm." 

Mr.  Zangwill,  the  novelist,  has  a  suggestive  paper  in 
this  number  on  ^*  The  Position  of  Judaism." 

''  If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  one  broad  generalization 
the  intellectual  tendency  of  Israel,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
a  tendency  to  unification.  The  Unity  of  God,  which  is  the 
declaration  of  the  dying  Israelite,  is  but  the  theological  ex- 
pression of  this  tendency.  The  Jewishmind  runs  to  Unity 
yaiy  an  instinct  as  harmonious  as  the  Cheek's  sense  of  Art. 
It  is  always  impelled  to  a  synthetic  perception  of  the 
whole.  This  is  Israel's  contribution  to  the  world,  his  vision 
of  existence.  There  is  one  God  who  unifies  the  cosmos, 
and  one  people  to  reveal  him,  and  one  creed  to  which  all 
the  world  will  come." 

Mr.  (3eorge  U.  Crocker  discusses  the  cost  of  fire  insur- 
ance, showing  that  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  into 
insurance  companies  is  nearly  double  the  amount  paid  out 
by  the  companies  for  fire  loss,  and  advocating  a  sweeping 
reduction  of  commissions  to  brokers  and  agents.        ^ 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  an  article  on  "  Higher  CMtidsm  as  Viewed  by  a  Lib- 
eral Scholar,"  J.  H.  Long  emphasizes  the  service 
rendered  by  the  critics  in  restoring  the  Bible  to  its  rightful 
place  in  literature,  in  distinction  from  the  place  which  the 
good  book  formerly  held  as  the  object  of  superstitioua 
veneration.  ^*  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
Christian  world  than  to  show  it  what  the  Bible  really  is, 
and  what  its  writers  intended  it  should  be." 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  *'  The 
People's  Highways,"  with  a  statistical  discussion  of  the 
question  of  national  ownership  of  the  railways  and  the 
telegraph.  He  cites  abundant  authority  to  sustain  his 
argument  for  the  affirmative. 

*'  San  Francisco  and  the  Civic  Awakening  "  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  article  by  Adeline  Knapp.  The  work  of 
the  various  reform  organizations  there  united  in  the  Civic 
Federation  is  described. 

Harry  C.  Vrooman  contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
''Crime and  the  Enforcement  of  Law."  Heinzich  Hen- 
soldt  offers  a  "  Plea  for  Pantheism  ;"  John  Hansom  Bridge 
throws  light  on  several  heretofore  unexplained  episodes  in 
the  career  of  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  Margaret 
B.  Peeke  continues  her  series  of  papers  on  ''  The  Mission 
of  Practical  Occultism." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

THERE  are  several  good  features  in  the  new  nxmiber 
of  the  Contemporary,  First  and  foremost  is  Prin- 
cipal Fairbaim's  very  weighty  criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
book.  This  is  noticed  elsewhere,  together  with  the  pro- 
tests of  English  authors  and  publishers  against  the  Cana- 
dian Copyright  Act. 

nv  FBAISE  OF  AliABAFnSM. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  endeavors  to  do  justice  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Anabaptists,  those  originators  of  the  Reforma- 
tion who  for  three  centuries  have  been  submerged  beneath 
a  fiood  of  denunciation  emanating  equally  from  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  He  describes  the  condition  of  things  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  mankind  indeed 
was  in  an  %vii  case.  He  says  :  *'  It  was  into  such  a  world 
that  Anabaiytism  came,  with  its  ideas  of  God  immanent  in 
man,  and  of  a  holy  community  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  had  determined  to  walk  in  the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Going  to 
the  poor  man  stripped,  bleeding,  and  half  dead,  it  assured 
him  that  he  still  posHessed  the  greatest  of  all  treasures,  a 
treasure  no  earthly  power  could  take  from  him.  For 
every  human  being  was  a  temple  of  God ;  there  in  the 
human  conscience  was  the  Eternal  Word.  Anabaptism 
was  a  revolt  of  the  conscience  against  a  Christendom  that 
was  not  Christian,  and  a  Reformation  that  substituted  one 
tyranny  for  another. 

THE  SECRET  OF  COLEBIDOE. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgewood  has  one  of  her  characteristic 
essays  upon  Coleridge,  both  as  poet  and  philosopher.  She 
says  :  ^^  Thb  poetry  of  Coleridge  owes  its  peculiar  beauty 
to  the  fact  of  its  embodying,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we 
could  use  the  words  of  almost  any  other  poet,  the  revela- 
tion of  a  character.  His  philosophy  owes  to  the  same 
cause  all  that  we  can  recognize  as  its  perennial  truth.  He 
had  felt  the  bondage  of  nature,  the  absolute  character  of 
that  law  of  necessity  to  which  a  man  may  surrender  him- 
self if  he  live  under  the  sequence  of  the  physical.  He  also 
came  to  realize  the  deliverance  which  proceeds  from  that 
which  is  above  and  beyond  nature,  to  learn  that  things 
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which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  are  in  the  teaching 
of  life  revealed  by  Qod.  And  what  he  thus  learned, 
though  tan^t  in  a  faltering  voice  and  with  the  mingled 
hurry  and  diffosenees  with  which  we  always  folfill  the 
moming^B  task  in  the  late  afternoon,  was  yet  enough  to 
make  him  to  onr  fathers  a  teacher  and  seer  soch  as  the 
world  has  not  often  known  in  its  whole  history. 

A  RAILWAY  TO  INDIA. 

Mr.  C.  £.  D.  Black  pleads  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  rail 
way  to  India,  but  unlike  all  others  who  have  preceded 
him,  he  disr^giards  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  and 
would  make  the  line  ran  right  across  Arabia.  It  would 
cost  seventy-five  million  dollars,  he  thinks,  to  build ;  it 
ooold  be  constructed  in  three  years,  and  would  pay  a  divi- 
dend :  **  The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Port  Said  to 
Kurrachee  is  estimated  at  2,400  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to 
construct  it  on  the  Indian  broad  gauge,  so  as  to  admit  of 
through  trains,  by  which  means  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween London  and  Kuirachee  would  be  covered  in  seven 
days.  From  an  engineering  i>oint  of  view,  I  am  assured 
that  the  line  could  be  constructed  in  three  yeazB.  The 
crossing  of  the  Arabian  plateau  has,  so  fto  as  I  am  aware, 
never  been  suggested  before  in  any  railway  project  to  the 
East ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  from  any  i>oint  of 
view,  the  most  advantageons." 


THE  NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  April  is  a  capital  number, 
foil  of  actuality  and  interest. 

X.   CLEMSNCEAU    IN  A  NEW  rAlE. 

The  editor  draws  special  attention  to  a  book  called 
**  The  Social  Conflict, ' '  which  M.  Clemenceau  has  just  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  Mr.  Maxse  says  :  *'  The  volume  may  be 
described  as  the  very  antithesis  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's 
''Foundations  of  Belief."  Not  that  it  deals  with  religions 
questions,  but  that  the  whole  outlook  and  philosophy  of 
life  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  man  terminates  his 
ego  absolutely  with  his  terrestrial  life,  and  that  the  future 
involves  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  the 
glacial  extinction  of  the  planetary  syBtem,  Yet  such  is 
the  inveteracy  of  moRd  purpose  that  from 'the  terrible 
aspect  of  life  he  presents  there  evolves  the  intense  desire 
to  mitigate  human  misery  by  human  means.  If  nature  is 
cruel  and  pitiless,  man  has  to  play  the  part  of  the  redeemer 
and  beneficent  reformer.  The  book  has  made  a  sensation 
in  Paris ;  it  is  the  last  word  of  the  French  advanced  school 
uix>n  the  mass  of  problems  which  surround  us. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

An  anonymous  writer  upon  finance  discusses  the  financial 
outlook  in  England.  His  chief  hope  for  the  future  lies  in 
the  chance  of  the  Americans  adopting  a  reasonable  finan- 
cial policy :  '*  If  a  serious  settlement  is  made  to  put  the 
Republic's  currency  on  a  business-like  basis  by  the  cancel- 
ling of  the  superfiuous  paper  money,  the  States  will  have 
to  borrow  heavily  in  Europe,  and  so  may  relieve  Lombard 
street  of  some  of  its  burden.  Moreover,  such  a  policy 
would  at  once  restore  confidence  to  European  investors, 
with  the  result  that  the  fiow  of  money  would,  apart  from 
Government  borrowing,  once  more  turn  toward  the  West 
in  payment  for  American  securities." 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  publishes  the  admirable  address  he 
delivered  at  Toynbee  Hall  on  '<  The  Choice  of  Books." 
Mr.  Stephen  is  delightfoUy  eclectic.  To  the  student  who 
asks  him  what  books  he  should  choose,  he  replies : 
<*  Choose  any  book  you  please  if  it  interests  you— that  is 


everything— study  it,  and  through  that  book  yoawilleB- 
ter  into  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  yoa  win  become  & 
citizen  of  the  whc^  federation  of  books,  aodoocehsviDg 
estaUished  your  footing,  you  may  travel  backwiid  lod 
forward.  There  is  scarcely  any  book  which  may  not  florre  -' 
as  the  match  to  fire  our  enthnsiasm.  What  thepnoe 
inqralse  may  be  must  depend  upon  your  own  tempov 
ment.  Some  i>eople  may  be  stimulated  by  a  tzeattteoa 
the  subjective  idealism  and  some  by  a  faiiy  story  or  aoel- 
lection  of  antiquarian  records.  The  one  thing  kthit  the 
stimulus  should  be  genuine." 

THE  QERMAN  COUBT  THEATRE. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  describes  the  w(nk  done  in  theM 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Munich  Theatre,  wh^  it  w 
under  the  management  of  Baron  von  PerfaU.   Thefigam 
as  to  the  performances  of  different  dramas  are  very  ister- 
esting.    Shakespeare  heads  the  list,  for,  in  the  twentj- 
five  years,  27  dramas  were  played  in  all  474  times.  BeBB> 
dix  comes  next,  with  21  pieces  and  870  perf  ormaDoeB;  tbea  ' 
Schiller,  with  11  dramas  and  281  representations;  tka 
Moser,  with  11  pieces  and  26a,  and  Qoethe,  with8andl96. 
The  8  Sanscrit  dramas  were  repeated  44  times,  while  3 
dramas  of  Sophocles  were  played  22  times.    Ten  eyeo- 
ings   were   devoted   to   Italian    plays.     Spanish  playB 
were  repeated  100  times,  while    Scandinavian  oocoiaed 
160  evenings— Ibsen  having  100  nights,  and  Bjdmsn  68. 
Of  the  French  plays,  Moli^re  had  154  representatkiDi; 
Sardou  175,  and  Scribe  128.    Of  Shakespeare,  the  most  fre- 
quently represented  was  **  Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
which  was  plajred  58  times,  then  '*  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  45,  the  <*  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  42, '' As  Yoa 
Like  It "  85,  but  **  Hamlet "  was  only  played 26  times. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  numberis  a  fairly  strong  one,  althon^someof  the 
articles  do  not  can  for  special  remark.  The  paper  o& 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  well  written.  The  attack  upon  Ian 
Maclaren  and  Mr.  Crockett  in  the  article  entitled  "live 
Literature  of  the  Kailyard  "  is  characteristic  and  wlU 
tend  to  save  these  good  men  from  being  surfeited  hy  the 
sugar  which  has  diligently  been  pressed  upon  them  by 
critics  at  home  and  abroad. 

ANGLO-INDIAN    SOCIETY. 

The  writer  of  *' Impressions  of  India"  givesusavery 
gloomy  view  of  the  monotony  and  triviality  of  the  men, 
whether  civil  or  military,  who  are  governing  India.  He 
says  :  *'  All  Anglo-Indian  society  superficially  is  provincial 
and  most  monotonous.  One  station  is  just  like  the  statioo 
you  have  left ;  each  member  of  society  in  the  one  has  his 
counterpart  in  the  society  of  the  other.  The  talk  of  the 
people  seems  to  the  outsider  trivial  and  oommonplaoe 
almost  beyond  the  region  of  yawns.  You  wiQ  scarce  find 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  dvil  servant, 
"  covenanted  "  or  "  uncovenanted,"  who  would  venture 
not  to  be  keen  about  sport,  least  of  all  about  those  qports 
and  games  which  have  some  element  of  danger  in  thenit 
as  big  game  shooting,  pig-«ticking,  and  polo.  It  is  abso- 
lutely de  rigueur  to  be  able  to  ride.  And  round  the 
eternal  subjects  of  sports  and  games,  which  are  graduatol 
from  tiger-hunting  down  to  playing  at  badminton,  round 
the  cost  of  cattle  and  dogp-carts,  round  riding  and  driving 
in  every  aspect  and  interest,  Anglo-Indian  social  life  and 
almost  all  Anglo-Indian  conversation  revolve. 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  NEXT  CABINET. 

An  anonymous  writer  signing  himself  "  Z,"  discusses 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  firom  the 
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I>omt  of  view  of  one  who  regards  them  as  typical  dema- 
gogoee.  The  moral  of  his  paper  is  that  at  whatever  oost 
Mr.  Chamberlain  most  not  be  allowed  to  assmne  a  position 
which  will  enable  him  to  dominate  the  next  administra- 
tion. Already,  says  this  candid  critic,  *'he  has  been 
soffered  to  take  up  a  position  which  few  or  none  can  oc- 
cupy to  the  advantage  of  the  -state.  A  dictator  is  a  bad 
thing  at  the  best ;  an  irresponsible  dictator  is  the  very 
worst  imaginable.  There  cannot  be  an  end  of  this  too 
soon.  There  most  be  no  more  of  that  *'  something  outside 
the  Treasory  Bench  which  makes  for  anrighteonsness,'' 
bat  the  Uni<mist  party  must  make  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  re- 
sponsible minister  the  moment  it  has  the  opportnnity.  It 
will  be  good  for  the  Unionist  party,  and  good  for  Mr. 
Chamberiain.  For  no  man  in  England  is  capable  of  bet- 
ter and  more  nsefnl  work  so  long  as  he  is  driven  and  is 
not  on  any  aoooont  allowed  to  drive." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  brief  and  meagre  page 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Chapman, 
managing  director  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Fortnightly, 

Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  has  a  well-informed  article  entitled 
'' A  l^ystem  of  Coast  Defense  "  for  England,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  lamentable  lack  of  provision  which  exists  on 


ate  northeast  coast  for  refitting  and  jyrotecting  our  fleets 
in  case  of  war.  He  suggests  that  the  Waldemar-Lillioswic 
method  of  constructing  a  movable  battery  upon  a  double 
railway  line  specially  made  and  prepared  for  coast  defense 
would  be  invaluable  :  *^  With  the  command  that  can  be 
obtained  for  guns  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth,  the  Clyde, 
and  other  important  rivers,  Waldemar-Ldllioswlc  batteries 
would  be  found  formidable  defenses  indeed ;  but  ev^i  in 
comparatively  flat-shored  estuaries,  like  those  of  the 
Thames  and  Mersey,  they  would  be  far  more  serviceable 
and  far  less  costly  than  effective  modem  forts  with  guns  in 
embrasures.  They  might  also  be  utilized  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  naval  anchorages  at  Spithead,  Plymouth 
Sound,  Portland  Roads,  etc.  The  cost  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  sitnation  and  nature  of  the  grotmd  to  be  worked  ; 
but,  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  great ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  one-half  of  the  money  which  at  Bpithead  alone  was  a 
few  years  ago  invested  in  stone  forts,  most  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  properly  armed,  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Duifield  writes  a  somewhat  genial  criticism 
of  the  recent  articles  published  by  the  candid  friends  of 
the  liberal  party.  Mr.  Del  Mar,  writing  on  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  monetary  question,  pleads  for  bimetallism  ; 
Mr.  John  Brett  A.B.A.,  criticises  landscape  painters  at 
the  National  Ghdlery,  and  Janet  E.  Hogarth  writes  a  few 
pages  about  Max  Nordau's  book. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  OTHER  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX  MONDES. 

COMTE  BENEDETTI,  now  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty, 
discusses  the  character  and  the  work  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Bedcliffe.  Benedetti  spent  four  years  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  there  in  1855.  The  result  of  his  observations 
shows  that  he  disliked  the  English  Ambassador  and  his  in- 
fluence on  Turkey,  but  he  criticises  severely  the  French  For- 
eign Offlce  for  constantly  changing  its  men.  During  the  four 
years  he  was  in  the  East,  Benedetti  served  imder  three 
chiefs,  and  for  flfteen  months  the  embassy  was  left  in  his  sole 
charge.  In  a  period  of  twenty  years,  while  there  were  but 
two  successive  i^giiah  ambassadors  in  Paris— Lord  Cowley 
and  Lord  Lyons— Count  Benedetti  reckons  that  fourteen 
ambassadors  were  oonmiissioned  from  Paris  to  London. 
The  article  i>oese68es  much  diplomatic  interest. 

An  article  by  Jean  Cruppi  analyses  the  tragic  trial  of  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre  at  Abbeville  in  1774.  This  trial  is 
known  in  England  from  Voltaire's  eloquent  pamphlet 
written  at  Femey,  from  reports  which  must  have  been 
very  incomplete,  as  the  evidence  was  taken  in  secret.  But 
the  archives  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  have  now  become 
aooesBible,  and  from  the  documents  carefully  preserved 
therain,  M  Jean  Cm];>pi  has  reconstituted  all  the  terrible 
details  of  the  story.  La  Barre  was  accused  of  sacrilege, 
and  the  account  of  his  trial  and  execution  is  horrible  in 
the  extreme.  Few  facts  are  more  extraordinary  than  the 
survival  of  the  worst  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  the 
midst  of  the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

M.yalbert  takes  as  the  text  of  astriking  paper,  "The 
Life  of  Warren  Hastings,'*  by  Colonel  Malleeon.  The 
French  critic  shares  Macaulay's  harsher  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  Hastings,  and  is  much  pleased  by  the  statement 
made  hy  Warren  Hastings'  latest  biographer  that  British 
interests  in  India  were  never  served  by  a  man  more  pene- 
trated with  the  imperial  ri^t  of  England  to  take  and  to 


keep.  Says  M.  Valbert,  "  This  is  at  least  plain  speaking; 
now  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the  virile  virtues  which 
create  heroes  into  whose  careers  enters  somewhat  of  the 
ancient  piracy  of  their  ancestors.  But  I  did  think  that  an 
EngllHhman  knewt)etter  how  to  keep  a  secret." 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue,  M.  Albert  Sorel 
writes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Directofare  and  the  rise  of  Bona- 
parte, and  makes  much  mention  of  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre, 
a  man  who  rose  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  of  an  Irish 
refugee  family,  and,  becoming  devoted  to  the  new  General, 
cast  in  his  own  fortunes  with  hioL  Clarke  was  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  by  Camot  from  Paris  to  Milan,  in  No- 
vember, 1796.  This  *^  diplomate  on  horseback  "  intended 
to  unmask  the  "  infatuated  little  Corsican,  and  set  him 
down  in  his  right  place."  Needless  to  say  that  he  reck- 
oned without  his  host.  Bonaparte  had  conquered  Italy, 
and  he  conquered  Clarke.  The  story  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  is  carried  on  to  1797. 

Sudermann's  latest  novel  is  carefolly  analyzed  by  M. 
Edouard  Bod,  who  sums  up  his  impression  of  the  Qerman 
writer  in  the  following  words :  "  That  which  most  im- 
presses me  in  M.  Sudermann's  work  is  its  unity  of  idea. 
It  nearly  always  revolves  round  one  central  idea— the  dis- 
cord betwen  the  individual  and  the  family.  Sometimes 
his  heroes  are  superior  to  their  surroundings ;  sometimes 
they  are  inferior,  in  which  case  the  family  is  rendered  very 
uncomfortable." 

M.  Fouillto  contributes  an  article  on  the  Psychology  of 
Peoples,  and,  quoting  Gtalton  and  Lombroso,  dtes  endless 
details  of  the  measurement  of  skulls. 

A  second  article  on  Jean  Jacques  Bouaseau  is  no  less  well 
worth  reading  than  the  first,  and  contains  a  great  many 
particulars  about  Madame  deWarens  not  recorded  by  Jean 
Jacques,  and  some  of  which  were  evidently  unknown  to 
him. 

Other  articles  deal  with  a  journey  through  Spain,  taken 
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and  described  by  M.  Ben^  fiasm,  and  an  exfaanstiye  ao- 
oonnt  of  those  industries  connected  with  iron,  by  Vicomte 
G.  d*Avenel. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

SINCE  the  death  of  James  Darmstetter  the  Revue  de 
Paris  has  become  lees  academic  and  scientific  and 
more  literary  in  tone. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  the  publication  of  Jules 
Lemaltre's  play,  '*  Forgiveness/'  and  in  the  same  number 
M.  Fagnet  analyzes  the  whole  of  that  critic's  dramatic 
work.  Those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  a  singularly 
powerful  and  to  a  certain  extent  new  dramatist,  whose 
work  is  as  yet  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  will  do  well  to 
read  the  latter  dear  description  and  summing  up  of  each 
of  M.  Lemaltre's  plays,  the  more  so  that  in  "  Forgive- 
ness "  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  realizing  for  them- 
selves both  his  dramatic  powers  and  weaknesses. 

M.  Lavisse  continues  hia  description  of  the  public  career 
of  Victor  Duruy,  the  democratic  imperial  minister,  who 
alone  of  all  his  colleagues  was  really  popular  with  the 
people,  and  to  whom  the  present  ^yBtem  of  French  govern- 
ment education  is  due.  He  alone,  of  all  those  gathered 
round  Napoleon  m,  foresaw  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  he  indited  to  his  Imi>erial 
master  the  following  remarkable  note  :  '*  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  young,  ambitious  power,  eager  to  take  its 
place  among  the  nations.  Sooner  or  later  war  between  us 
is  inevitable.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Prussians  will  ever 
attack  Strasbourg  or  Metz,  but  their  boundless  ambition 
will  surely  lead  them  into  some  enterprise  which  will 
cause  us  to  find  ourselves  in  juxtaposition  with  them." 
When  the  disasters  which  he  had  thus  foreseen  came  on  his 
country,  he  acted  with  extraordinary  sense  and  courage, 
and  had  he  then  been  in  public  life  he  would  probably 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  and  asKistanoe  to  M. 
Thiers.  M.  Victor  Duruy,  who  only  died  in  November 
of  last  year,  was  the  author  of  several  historical  works  and 
an  excellent  history  of  France. 

In  the  same  number  is  another  fascinating  installment 
of  Balzac's  letters  to  Madame  Hanska,  full  of  interest  to 
those  who  care  about  his  public  life  and  work,  for  in  them 
he  tells  his  friend  the  history  of  each  of  his  books,  their 
reception  by  the  public,  the  prices  he  received,  and  so  on. 
Very  different,  but  valuable  from  many  points  of  view,  is 
an  early  letter  from  Napoleon  I  to  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  This  epistle,  never*  before  published,  now  be- 
longs to  a  Condcan  barrister.  It  was  written  on  June 
22,  1792,  when  the  future  Emperor  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  No  more  vivid 
account  of  what  the  beginnings  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  like  has  been  written  by  an  eye-witness  :  "  The  day 
before  yesterday  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men,  armed 
with  pikes,  hatchets,  guns,  and  pointed  sticks,  made  their 
way  to  the  Assembly  in  order  to  present  a  petition  ;  from 
there  they  went  on  to  see  the  King.  The  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  were  dosed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
guards  drawn  up  to  protect  the  Chateau.  The  mob  stove 
in  the  doors,  entered  the  palace,  forced  their  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  King,  and  presented  him  with  two  cock- 
ades, one  white  and  the  other  tricolor.  'Choose,'  they 
shouted,  *  whether  you  will  reign  here  or  at  Ooblentz.' 
The  King  behaved  well,  and  put  on  the  red  cap,  as  did  the 
Prince  Royal  and  the  Queen.  The  mob  stayed  four  hours 
in  the  palace.  All  this  is  very  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous ;  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the  future  of  the 
country." 


Mme.  Arvdde  Barine  contribates  a  veiy  interesting  ao- 
count  of  the  little-known  daughter  of  GaHleo,  a  humble 
nun,  who  spent  her  life  in  sewing  garments  for  the  poor 
and  making  jam ;  in  the  intervals  between  these  occiq»- 
tions,  writing  and  receiving  letters  from  her  father,  long 
epistles  in  which  th«y  told  each  other  all  that  was  going 
on  in  their  different  spheres.  The  letters  of  Galileo  have 
never  been  found,  but  those  written  by  5uor  Maria  CeLaie 
were  preserved  by  her  father,  and  are  from  many  paints 
of  view  of  exceptional  int^nest 

Even  in  the  convent,  Sister  Maria  Cdeste  seems  to  have 
been  of  great  hdp  to  her  ftither  in  all  his  d<Hnestic  difflcnl- 
ties ;  she  made  and  washed  his  dothes,  embroidered  col- 
lars for  her  brothers,  and  even  when  necessary  cooked 
Galileo's  meals.  He,  on  his  side,  kept  the  great  dock  of 
the  convent  in  order,  and,  thanks  to  his  intimacy  with  the 
Ghrand  Duke,  i>rocured  the  Abbess  and  her  flock  many  lit- 
tle favors.  With  his  daughter,  Galileo  was  in  comi^ete 
intellectual  sympathy,  and  often,  after  asking  him  a  piece 
of  gossii>,  she  would  plunge  into  a  sdentific  and  phUosoi^- 
ical  discussion  full  of  shrewd  ix>wer  and  knowledge.  !&> 
deed,  she  alone  of  all  his  family,  induding  his  mother, 
seems  to  have  loved  and  admired  him,  her  influence  over 
him  being  acknowledged  by  all  his  frienda  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  anxiety  and  anguish  caused  to  the  poor 
young  nun  by  Galileo's  many  differences  and  qnazrelB  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  day  led  to  her  eariy  ill- 
ness and  death.  Among  the  astronomer's  papers  pre- 
served to  posterity  are  a  packet  of  letters  of  condolenoes 
written  to  him  after  Sister  Maria  Cdeste's  death. 


M' 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

ADAME  ADAM  gives  in  her  March  Review  the 
place  of  honor  to  the  Prince  de  Monaco,  viio 
under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  *'  The  Life  of  a  Nav- 
igator, ' '  describes  at  some  length  his  experiences  of  mount- 
ain wild  goat  and  chamois  hunting  in  the  islands  off 
Madeira. 

In  the  same  number  Pierre  Loti  condudes  his  picturesque 
description  of  the  Holy  Land  noticed  elsewhere. 

M.  SuUy  Prudhomme  contributes  to  the  second  number 
of  the  Nouvelle  Hevue  a  very  curious  discussion,  treated 
from  a  metaphysical  i)oint  of  view,  on  *'  Curiosity  and  the 
Limits  of  Human  Knowledge." 

In  the  same  number  the  Prince  de  Valori  attempts,  with 
more  or  lees  success,  to  prove  the  right  of  Francis  Bouibon, 
Due  d'Anjou,  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion is  soldy  interesting  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
for  neither  the  Orleans  Princes  nor  Don  Carlos  are  likd  j 
to  regard  the  claims  of  their  rdationasbeing  of  the  slifi^ 
est  validity  or  serious  consequence. 

M.  Ledrain  dissects  with  somewhat  pitUess  logic  seven! 
of  M.  Jules  Simon's  best  known  works,  notably  "La 
Liberty  du  Foyer,"  in  which,  says  his  critic,  so  fir  from 
guarding  the  home  and  natural  morality,  the  writer  doee 
his  best  to  make  even  more  difficult  the  already  existing 
condition  affecting  French  marriage  laws.  As  is  well 
known,  M.  Simon  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  any  bill  having  for  its  object  that  of 
making  moreeasy  the  position  of  Frendi  children  bom  oat 
of  wedlock.  M.  Ledrain  evidently  takes  exception  to 
Jules  Simon's  puritanic  temperament,  and  his  otherwise 
ably  written  notice  of  the  latter's  literary  career  sofferB 
from  his  evident  lack  of  sympathy  with,  and  misundeir- 
standing  of,  the  nature  of  the  man  whose  theories  sod 
actions  he  criticises  so  severely. 

Mme.  Jeanne  E.  Schmahl,  a  prominent  worker  in  tba 
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Pazis  Woman^sBic^t  Moyement,  discaases  in  a  short,  able 
papw  what  she  styles  "  The  Piejadioe  of  Sex ; "  she 
picmts  oat  that  Shakespeare  alone,  of  all  poets  past  and 
present,  seems  to  have  been  saperior  to  sex  prejudice. 
The  only  other  lady  oontribntor  to  the  BCait^  Revues  is 
Hme.  Matilda  Shaw,  who  coni  ribntes  an  amnsing  aoconnt 
of  the  Ck>nnecticT2t  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  its  blue  laws 
past  and  present. 


THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

THE  Rassegna  Kazxonale  contains  obitnary  notices  of 
two  recently  deceased  Italians,  both  pre-eminent  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  both  devoted  sons  of  the 
Church.  Father  Francesco  Denza,  a  Bamabite  monk, 
crowned  a  life  of  ardnons  toU  as  one  of  the  foremost 
astronomers  and  meteorologists  of  his  day,  by  f onnding 
and  developing  the  new  Vatican  Observatory,  where  a 
special  feature  is  made  of  taking  astronomical  observations 
1^  photography.  Father  Denza  may  very  properly  be 
qnoted  as  a  proof  of  the  compatibility  of  high  sdentiflc  at- 
tainments with  nnqnestioning  religious  faith.  A  lady, 
Signora  Lniaa  Ansoletti,  describes  in  a  few  pleasantly 
written  pages  the  deathbed  of  the  venerable  nonogenarian 
historian  Cesaze  Gantri,  whom  both  Pope  and  King  de- 
listed to  honor,  and  who  retained  to  the  very  last  day  of 
his  life  not  only  the  foil  use  of  his  intellectnal  faculties, 
but  also  his  cheerful  serenity  of  mind.  .  The  inevitable 
articles  on  the  eternal  question  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy  are  to  be  found  in  both  Biarch 
nnmbera,  interesting  as  signs  of  the  times  in  so  fto  as  they 
both  indicate  a  hoped-for  harmony  between  the  hostile 
elements  of  Italian  public  life.  The  i^oMegma,  with  praise- 
worthy persistence,  holds  out  the  olive  branch  to  both 
Clericals  and  Liberals  alike ;  the  Civiltd  Cattolicoy  on  the 
other  hand,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Clericalism  and  liber- 
alism in  Social  Action  "  (March  16)  carries  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp  in  its  usual  intransig^ant  and  provoca- 
tive tone.  In  the  Nuova  Antologia  (March  1)  Count  C. 
Nigra,  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  gives  in  his  *'  Diplomatic  Beminis- 
cenoes"  some  interesting  details  concerning  the  part 
played  by  Italy  in  international  politics  at  that  moment, 
the  gist  of  his  revelations  being  that  his  country  acted 
persistently,  thou^  unsuccessfully,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  was  throughout  well  disposed  toward  France. 
A  suggestive  article  by  Signer  Venturi  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Annunciation  as  atheme  for  pictorial  art  from 
the  date  of  the  earliest  rude  representation  of  the  scene, 
as  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Tomb  of  Prisdlla  in 
iUnne,  down  to  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the 
mid-March  number.  Signer  Bone^  contributes  a  very  solid 
disquisition— inspired  by  the  recent  proceedings  against 
Signer  Oiolitti— concerning  the  special  privileges  of  depu- 
ties in  respect  to  the  judicial  authorities,  and  pronounces 
in  favor  of  a  curtailment  of  those  immunities  from  ordinary 
legal  proceedings  to  which  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  have  frequentiy  laid  claim, 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 

I  DUN  (March  16)  publishes  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Miss  (3erda  Grass,  whose  first  novel,  ^'  Phil 
Hawcroft*s  Son,'*  recentiy  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the 
Nmvcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  and  won  an  encouraging 
amount  of  attention.  The  young  novelist,  whose  book,  by 
the  way,  was  completed  in  her  twenty-eecond  year,  is  a 


Swede,  which  accounts  for  her  presence  in  Idun'a  Portrait 
Gallery  of  Notable  Women.  The  biographical  sketch  is 
sympathetically  written  by  Mias  Elin  Ameen,  who  is  beet 
known  to  us  by  her  story,  "  Released,"  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  that  stirring  play,  *<Alan'8  Wife.'* 

Nardisk  Revy  (No.  d4)  is  a  decidedly  good  number. 
Ellen  Key  contributes  a  finely  written  article,  entitied 
**  Snap-shots  at  European  Art,"  and  Bengt  Lddforas  gives 
in  amusing  style  an  account  of  his  last  conversation  with 
Strindbeig  on  the  subject  of  natural  science,  from  which 
we  get  the  notion  that  the  dramatist's  taste  and  ability  for 
sdentiflc  research,  which  have  obtained  such  solemn  ac- 
knowledgment in  Le  Temps  and  the  Revue  dee  Revues^ 
are  so  much  '' gas  and  gaiters."  Bengt  Lidforss  himself 
remarks  that  Strindberg's  ideas  on  natural  science  are 
more  likely  to  interest  the  psychologist  than  the  scientist. 
That  being  so,  and  the  whole  of  the  modem  structui^  of 
chemistry  behig,  according  to  Lddforss,  a  veritable  terra 
incognita  to  Strindberg,  I  only  mention— cmd  this  merely 
as  a  matter  for  amusement— the  fact  that  the  dramatist, 
who  is,  I  believe,  as  notorious  for  his  contempt  for  his 
mother's  sex  as  he  is  famous  for  his  literary  gifts,  sought 
to  prove  to  Lidforss  that  woman  is  not  necessary  even  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  that  it  is  quite  i>ossible 
for  man  to  emancipate  himself  entirely  from  any  need  of 
her  !  Kongstad  Basmussen,  apparentiy  an  anti-Ibeenite, 
and  clearly  a  critic  of  ability,  reviews  '*  Ldttie  Ejrolf  "  in 
an  interesting  manner ;  and  (3otus  contributes  an  article 
on  the  stage  interpretation  of  the  drama  in  Gothenburg, 
which  he  says  shows  up  the  faults  of  it  more  clearly  still 
than  is  done  in  the  mere  reading  of  the  play,  although  in 
this  case  the  respective  rdles  were  in  undeniably  good 
hands. 

Miss  EUen  Key  has  a  finely  written  paper  in  Ord  Och 
Bild,  entitied '« From  Goethe's  World,"  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  students  of  the  poet.  The  article  is  accom- 
panied by  portraits  of  Goethe,  Chariotte  von  Stein  and 
Corona  Schroeter,  as  well  as  by  some  pretty  views  of  Qsr- 
tenhaoB.  ^jalmar  SOderberg  contributes  a  good  critique 
ad  the  poetry  of  Oscar  Levertin,  whose  portrait  heads  the 
article.  Pelle  Molin  does  his  best  to  liven  up  the  readers 
with  a  humorous  sketch  entitled  **  Thanks  to  You  I "  N. 
V.  E.  Nordenmark  gives  an  interesting  paper  on  '^Amateur 
Astronomy." 

THE  MAGAZINES  OF  THE  MAGYARS. 

THE  Bndapesti  Szemle  (Budapest  Rev iero)  is  a  month- 
ly paper  edited  by  Professor  Dr.  Paul  Gyulai,  an 
eminent  Hungarian  writer  and  Professor  of  Hungarian 
literature  in  the  University  of  Budapest.  The  main  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  acquaint  the  Hungarian  public  with  the 
ruling  ideas  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  an  intermediator  between  professional  science  and 
the  lay,  but  educated  public,  as  well  as  between  Hungarian 
and  foreign  literature.  The  contents  of  the  March  num- 
ber are  :  **  Baron  Nicolas  Veeael^nyi  and  the  Question  of 
Nationalities,"  by  BCichael  Zsilinsky ;  2,  ''China  and 
Japan  on  the  Field  of  Modem  CJulture,"  by  Prof.  A. 
Vamb^ry  ;  8,  *  *  The  Infancy  and  Juvenile  Age  of  Moli^re, " 
by  Jules  Haraszti  ;  4,  **  Our  Health  Conditions  and  their 
Reform,"  by  Dr.  T.  Thim  ;  6,  "  Countess  Immaculata,"  a 
novel  by  Charles  Vadnai ;  6,  "Poems,"  by  L6vai  and 
Solymoesl;  7,  "On  Chemical  Elements,"  by  Prof.  B. 
Lengeyl ;  8,  "  The  Literature  and  Our  Newspapers,"  by 
the  Editor ;  9,  reviews  of  recent  publications,  such  as— 
"  History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation  "  and  "  Reform  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  France." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


SOCIOLOGY,   RELIGION  AND   HISTORY. 

Social  Evolution.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  Paper,  l&no,  i>p. 
884.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Ox    25  cents. 

We  published  an  extended  notice  of  this  work  soon  after 
its  first  appearance,  one  year  ago.  (See  Rkvibw  of  Rbvibws 
for  Jnne,  1894.)  The  popularity  of  the  book  in  this  country 
has  been  remarkable,  and  now  that  an  excellent  cheap  edition 
is  on  the  market  its  readers  will  be  multiplied.  It  Is  a  book 
for  the  times.  The  quality  of  the  print  and  paper  of  this 
25-cent  publication  is  an  ocular  refutation  of  the  well-worn 
arguments  formerly  used  against  an  International  copyright. 
The  best  of  current  English  iiterature  was  never,  in  the  days 
of  literary  piracy,  offered  to  the  American  public  in  such  a 
dress  at  so  reasonable  a  price. 

The  Evolution  of  Industry.    By  Henry  Dyer,  C.E.  12mo, 

pp.  82a.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  broad  outline,  rather  than  a  minute  study,  of  modem 
industrial  development.  The  work  is  written  from  the  altru- 
istic reformer's  point  of  view,  and  embodies  the  latest  thought 
of  the  advanced  British  school  of  social  philoeophy  on  the 
questions  of  municipal  and  state  control  of  industries,  co- 
operation, trade  unions,  guilds,  industrial  training,  the  posi- 
tion of  women,  etc.  The  author  quotes  approvingly  Profes- 
sors Ely  and  Cla^k  among  American  economists,  and  seems  to 
have  griven  much  attention  to  the  rise  of  trusts  and  like  in- 
dustrial phenomena  in  the  United  States.  He  insists  on  a 
recognition  of  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  economic  side  of  the 
orgimization  of  industry.  He  seeks  to  find  a  social  organiza- 
tion corresponding  to  modem  conditions  of  production,  and 
this  desideratum  will  be  obtained,  he  contends,  not  bv  a  revo- 
lution, **  or  a  brand-new  organization,  but  by  the  evolution  of 
movements  at  present  jsroing  on,  and  by  the  development  of 
intellectual  ana  moral  training.'* 

Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers.  By  Residents  of  Hull 
House.  Octavo,  pp.  280.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell&Co.    $2.50. 

The  maps  and  schedules  prepared  by  residents  of  Hull 
House,  the  well-known  Chicago  *' social  settlement,''  to  illus- 
trate social  conditions  in  a  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  will 
be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  students  of  American  city  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  in  the  past  far  too  little  of  the  patient, 
painstaking,  discriminating  nthering  of  the  facts  of  modem 
town  life  to  which  the  Hull  House  workers  have  for  several 
years  devoted  no  small  part  of  their  energies.  The  plan  of 
Charles  Booth's  elaborate  study  of  wages  in  London  has  been 
followed  by  Miss  Addams  and  ner  colleagues.  Even  more  in- 
teresting are  the  nationality  charts.  The  papers  en  the 
sweating  system,  child  labor,  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Chicago, 
the  Bohemians,  and  the  Italians  were  contributed  by  persons 
peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  from  the  closest  of  personal 
knowledge  of  their  subjects.  A  paper  by  Ellen  Oatee  Starr 
on  "  Art  and  Labor  *'  is  suggestive  of  the  possible  importance 
of  high  art  as  a  factor  in  tne  settlement  of  the  labor  problem. 
The  place  of  the  social  settlement  in  the  labor  movement  is 
treated  by  Miss  Addams.  An  appendix  gives  a  description  of 
the  present  work  carried  on  at  Hull  House. 

The  Canadian  Banking  System,  1817-1800.  By  Roeliff 
Morton  Breckenridge,  Ph.D.  Paper,  Octavo,  pp.  476. 
Baltimore  :  American  Economic  Association.    $1.60. 

Dr.  Breckenridge's  monograph  is  the  first  attempt 'at  an 
exhaustive  and  systematic  treatment  of  a  subject  which  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  financiers  in  this  country  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  The  work  is  based  on  a  thorough 
study  of  statutes  and  other  public  documents.  The  scanty 
secondary  materials  in  existence  proved  of  little  use,  and  the 
writer  found  it  necessary  to  review  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  He 
has  also  made  diligent  efforts  to  get  fresh  light  on  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  the  Canadian  system,  and  our  own  bankers 
will  find  the  results  of  his  researches  of  great  interest  and 
value  in  their  bearings  on  the  current  agitation  for  improved 
banking  and  currency  laws  in  the  United  States. 


A  Sound  Currency  and  Banking  System.  How  it  may  be 
Secured.  By  Allen  Ripley  Foote.  12mo,  pp.  110.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    75  cents. 

Mr.  Foote's  treatise  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  exposition  c^ 
the  shortcomings  of  our  present  currency  system  and  the  am- 
plification of  the  author  a  proposed  plan  for  the  establkhmeot 
of  a  new  banking  organization  for  the  whole  oountry.  He  ad- 
vocates the  immediate  adoption  by  Congress  of  various  meas- 
ures for  relief,  notably  issues  of  temporary  loan  certificates 
and  interest-beariujif  treasury  notes,  and  the  organization  of  a 
monetary  commission. 

Short  Studies  in  Party  Politics.   By  Noah  Brooks.    12mo, 

pp.  205.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $L25. 

These  papers,  which  appeared  recently  in  8cribner*9  Mag- 
azine, are  intended  to  give  an  insight  into  the  tendraiciee  and 
working  principles  of  American  politics,  rather  than  the 
party  machinery  and  methods.  Nearly  every  page  bean  in- 
teresting allusions  to  persons  pr<»ninent  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  our  political  history.  The  interest  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  writer  has  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  measures  that  have  been  most  in  evidence  at  Wa^- 
ington  for  the  past  forty  years. 

The  City  Government  of  Boston.  By  Nathan  Matthews, 
Jr.  Octavo,  pp.  289.  Boston :  Published  by  the 
City. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  public  docu- 
ments issued  oy  most  American  cities  leads  us  to  cherish  tiw 
hope  that  public-spirited  citizens  of  other  municipalities  may 
belnduced  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston's  ex-mayor  ana 
prepare  convenient  rimnUt  of  the  information  embodied  in 
official  reports.  Mr.  Matthews  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  orgaxuzation  and  functions  of  the  various  deparnnents  of 
the  Boston  city  government,  together  with  full  financial  sta- 
tistics and  chapters  on  the  civil  service,  the  relations  existing 
between  city  and  state,  labor  matters  and  related  topics. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  the  Year  1806.    Edited  by 

J.  Scott  Keltie.    Thirty-second  annual  publication. 

12mo,  pp.  1,188.    New  York  :  Marmillan  &  Co.    $Sl 

The  statistics  compiled  in  this  useful  publication  have 
been  renewed  and  brought  up  to  date.  Some  fresh  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  this  number  for  the  first  time  relative 
to  the  systems  of  customs  valuation  in  vogue  in  various  coon- 
tries.  This  information  is  the  result  of  a  special  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  editors  during  the  past  year. 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India,  as  Embodied  Principally  in  the 

Rig- Veda.    By  Z^nalde  A.  Ragocin.    ISmo,  pp.  468. 

New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    $1.50. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  of  history  is  compelled  by  tbs 
absence  of  secondary  authorities  to  rely  so  exclusively  on 
original  sources  as  in  this  instance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  cbitl 
services  performed  by  the  book  consists  in  the  popularizing  of 
ancient  vedic  lore,  much  of  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
accessible  to  the  American  reader  at  a  distance  from  great 
libraries  The  writer,  who  is  well  known  to  many  of  onr 
readers  through  her  books,  in  this  *' Story  of  the  Nations" 
series,  on  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  is  practiced  in  narrative  and 
description,  and  presents  in  an  attractive  form  the  results  of 
a  long  course  of  painstaking  investigation.  There  are  thirty- 
five  wood-cut  illustrations. 

The  Early  Relations  Between  Maryland  and  Viiginis. 
By  John  H.  Latan6,  A.B.  Paper,  Octavo,  pp.  81. 
Baltimore  :    Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  UnivarBity, 
through  the  publications  of  its  historical  department,  ooih 
tinues  to  make  known  the  results  of  recent  investigatioos,  br 
its  students  and  others,  in  the  history  of  ^e  Southern  ana 
border  states,  which  seem  to  lie  naturally  within  the  apedsl 
field  of  the  university's  explorations.  The  present  paper 
deals  with  the  Virginia  opposition  to  the  granting  of  the 
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ICarrluid  charter  down  to  the  aflreement  of  1057.  The  most 
origmal  and  intereeting  f  eatore  of  the  monograph  is  its  treat- 
ment of  early  Virginia  Puritanism.  A  more  exhanstive  dis- 
cussion of  this  snbiect  is  promised  by  the  anthor  for  a  f orth- 
oomingnnmbM'  <»  the  ^'Studies/*  In  an  app«>ded  paper 
Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  offers  snggestions  relative  to  Mr.  Tree- 
man's  celebrated  epigram,  **Historv  is  past  politics,  and 
politics  present  history/'  which  is  the  motto  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies.  Dr.  Adams  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
definition  to  the  teachings  of  Arnold  and  Niebohr,  as  received 
and  assimilated  by  Freeman. 

The  September  Holocanst.  A  Record  of  the  Great  Forest 
file  of  1891  By  One  of  the  Survivors.  12mo,  pp.  1^. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. :    Published  by  the  Author. 

This  little  book  describes  in  a  most  graphic  way  the  ter- 
rible Minnesota  forest  fires  of  1894.  Only  an  eye-witness  is 
competent  to  portrav  those  soenes  of  horror.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  some  less  ephemeral  record  of  the  catastrophe 
than  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  day  should  be  prepared 
for  preservation,  and  this  task  has  been  performed  by  Mrs. 
Kelsev  with  fidelity.  An  especial  merit  of  the  book,  which 
greatly  enhances  the  value  to  Eastern  readers,  is  its  prelii]^- 
nary  account  of  the  home  life  and  social  condition  of  the 
settlers  whose  lives  were  imperiled  and  many  of  whom  could 
not  escape  death  from  the  flames. 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha  According  to  Old  Records.  Told  by 
Paul  Gams.  Second  edition.  12mo,  pp.  289.  Chicago  : 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com^panj,    $1. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Cams'  contribution  to  the  English 
renderings  of  Buddhistio  doctrine  was  noticed  in  the  Bbview 
a  few  months  ago.  The  value  of  its  content  and  method  has 
been  quickly  recognized  by  the  secular  and  the  religious  press 
of  the  country.  An  unimportant  change  in  the  externals  of 
the  second  edition  has  made  possible  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  work. 

Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  late  Gteorge  John  Romanes, 
M  A,,  LIj.D.,  F.R.S.  12mo,  pp.  184.  Chicago  :  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    $1 .25. 

This  volume  is  of  large  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  modem  science  toward  religion.  It  was  noticed 
at  some  length  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  in  the 
article  by  W.  T.  Stead  upon  Balfour's  "  Foundations  of  Be- 
Uef." 

Talmndic  Sayings.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cohen.  12mo,  pp.  106.  Cincinnati :  Bloch 
Publishing  Co.    50  cents. 

One  who  is  not  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Taimud  may  feel  the  spirit  of  its  practical  and  ethical 
wisdom  in  this  aeries  of  characteristic  selections.  The  trans- 
lator has  given  renderings  as  literal  as  posBible  and  grouped 
the  '*  sayings  "  under  some  four-score  subjects,  ajpbabetically 
arranged  from  *' Adversity*'  to '' Workman."  Tne  range  of 
subjects  is  wide  enough  to  cover  very  many  of  the  permanent 
problems  of  the  moral  and  social  life.  These  gems  from  the  Tal- 
mud are  exceedingly  clear  and  belong  to  an  ennobling  order 
of  thought. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone.  A  Study  from 
Life.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  12mo,  pp.  255.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  '*  Study  from  Life,"  by  an  ob- 
server whose  personal  acquaintance  with  his  subject  covers 
only  the  last  twenty  years  In  a  public  career  of  more  than 
sixtyt  a  large  proportion  (about  tnree-fourths)  of  Mr.  Lucy's 
book  is  devoted  to  events  since  1874.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
premiership— memorable  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  Irish  Land  act,  the  establishment  of  elemeotary 
education  in  Great  Britain,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
Army  (accomplished  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  through  royal  warrant),  the  Ballot  act,  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests  in  the  universities,  and  many  lesser 
reforms -is  dismissed  in  a  chapter  eight  pages  long.  In  a 
formal  biography  this  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  laws  of  perspective  ;  but  Mr.  Lucy's  book  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  formal  biography.  It  is  a  bright,  sketchy 
narrative  of  incidents  in  a  long  and  busy  life  which  have 
interested  the  writer  and  which  he  rightly  thinks  may  prove 
equally  interesting  to  many  readers.  Mr.  Lucy  is  at  nis  best 
in  doauibing  scenes  in  Parfiament  which  he  has  himself  wit- 


nessed, and  not  the  least  effective  of  these  bits  of  word-naint- 
ing  are  the  paragraphs  which  tell  about  the  great  Liberal 
leader's  last  appearance  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte^s  First  Campaign.    With  comments 

by  Herbert  H.  Sargent    12mo,  pp.  2S1.    Chicago  :  A. 

a  McClnrg  &  Ca    $1.50. 

A  technical  military  study  of  the  campaign  of  17M-97  in 
Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  in  tactics  since 
Napoleon's  time,  the  writer  believes  that  the  application  of 
stategical  principles  is  the  same  today  that  it  was  a  century 
ago.  From  the  strategical  point  of  view,  therefore,  Lieu> 
tenant  Sargent  rightly  assumes  that  Bonaparte's  first  cam- 
paign is  full  of  idgnlficanoe  to  the  military  student  of  the 
present  day  of  improved  firearms  and  other  death-dealing 
instnmients.  Lieutenant  Sargent^  comments  are  accom- 
panied by  four  very  helpful  maps. 

Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 
16mo,  pp.  223.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

A  compact,  well-conceived  sketch  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  warriors.  Mr.  Forbes  always  writes  appreciatively 
of  soldierly  qualities  and  abilities  wherever  he  finds  them. 
The  case  oi  Lord  Clyde  has  a  peculiar  and  almost  pathetic  in- 
terest  derived  from  the  long  period  through  which  he  served 
his  government  without  the  promotion  which  he  had  earned, 
and  which  almost  any  other  nation  would  have  sooner 
accorded  to  him.  He  was  a  soldier  for  fifty  years  before  he 
became  a  general,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  nis  life  he  rose  to 
the  highen  rank  in  the  service,  and  his  body  rests  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  India  and  the  Oimea  were  the  fields  of  his 
great  triumphs  as  a  commander. 

The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  By  W.  Garden 
Blaikle,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  506.  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

The  People's  Life  of  Their  Queen.  By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy, 
M.A.  12mo,  pp.  190.  New  York  :  Cassell  &  Co.  75 
cents.  

ESSAYS  AND   PLAYS. 

Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature.  By  Hjorth  Hjalmar 
Boyesen.  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York  :  C^harles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Prufeitfior  B(>yiJ*>n  ^^tAtt^a  lu  the*  pr*>fi4£'rt  Ut  tlii«ia  tmynyn 
tbat  bin  ""  Comm^ntAry  on  tho  Writing  of  Heorik  llj**im  '* 
muht  be  cronisidereil  lun  Kupplntnt^titjiry  tn  thw  presioiit  vohnno, 
and  tbftt  a  faturu  volurat*  will  givp  fttttTitiuci  t*^  Uui](*tH«T|Et 
Mrs  Eilf^reii,  August  Si rimUxTg  and  (*rbNw^>l(ttu'^i4er,  'riu to 
ar**  8*^ven  essayi}  in  the  new  bwk.  dt'v.itt'd  n.-bf-mtivi  Iv  to 
BiOrti^tome  Bjdraaon,  Alexander  RJeUandt  Jonaei  Lio,  II  Aim 
Christian  Andupiseii.  Contemporary  Dani»b  Uteraturu.  Qi^trtt 
Branded  and  Eratna  Te^pi^r,  Of  tb««o  th«  flmt  and  tbu  Uwt 
occupy  moat  eimi'tf.  f^buut  one  liundrud  TAjii«»  being  fflvi^M  t^j 
BJOrnson  nad  fsoiuc  fiv\t»^nty  pfigvti  to  To^joer,  PrctftwHiir  B<iy#i> 
Htm  Ifl  thcimughly  at  tiiim«  in  the  domain  uf  t^catidJaavuD 
lltemtuit>,  botli  on  nrcotjut  uf  bJji  Noi-wc?ei*n  blood  and  early 
Ufcv  ikud  on  uceount  of  blif  pxtf  uvive  rcjidini;  ^if  BciuidtiUkTlan 
authom  iti  this  orlsrSnHi.  Ilia  Mtyle  h  deli  1,^11  tfuUy  b«d1a1  aud 
eaay;  and  he  Kivea  a  bit  of  j>i'i-i^anal  romin!rici.^ucf^  fretj  111*0 tlj', 
fi>r  n*>  hnei  Imhjjj  mon*  t>r  l*s«  a^qi^aluu^  with  n  niitntif^t  of  tho 
AiitbtjrA  h«  is  distpiiflsini^.  Thort>  Ih  muob  In  tUlus,  vtJ^lum*^  whlt^h 
will  biMiT  novel  ika*i  ^V'^ninv  Intj^rt^it.  to  the  American  lover  of 
Kvxnl  litrriitiirp.  ^bllo  Profi'igwor  Uoyofteo  MB  s  Nomemab  In 
!HMt!^i  Umtiv  symttatbetiL-  witb  tb*.'  DrodnoUoiia  uf  Norwit^lant 
Sw"4l^h  Mid  Diinbb  Kouiua,  bbt  onticl«m  i*  emiclufd  bf  tb(* 
\it:^n\  « riirtiptloiL'4  itf  It  Htiidii<t]t  of  efunfiaratlTn  lltorattirp, 
H 1^  Jn  ;trr>  Hr^'^jpt^noy  uf  re^liiitle  lltenwrj  art  m  of  a  hlirhvr 
order  tLnii  tbo  tradttiounl  nimantio  and  rhetoHetl  lA  mstdife 
orldent  uiw^n  uuiiiy  piig(»  of  tbUf  Tolumo. 

Molidre.  Translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley. 
Vol.  m.  16mo,  pp.  835.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

Volume  Three  of  the  present  translation  of  MoUAre  in- 
cludes an  English  rendering  of  Le9  FemmtM  SavanU  and  Le 
Malade  Imfiginaire.  These  two  plays  are  among  the  richest 
of  Molidre's  comedies  and  they  offer  excellent  entertainment 
to  such  lovers  of  literature  as  ao  not  read  French.  In  her  in- 
troduction the  translator  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
famous  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet,  the  imitations  of  which  the 
draknatist  ridicules  in  Les  Femmes  Savanta.  ''  The  Imaginary 
Sick  Man  *^~Bometimes  called  a  farce  but  rather  a  comedy- 
was  the  last  play  Molidre  wrote  and  while  acting  it,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1673.  the  convulsion  seised  him  which  ended  In  his  death 
an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  perf oi-mance. 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


The  Temple  Shakespeare.  With  Preface,  Qloesary,  etc., 
by  Israel  Gtollancz.  **  Tragedy  of  Zing  Richard  II," 
and  "King  Henry  IV,"  First  and  Second  Parts. 
32mo.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  Each  part 
45  cents. 

Readers  of  Shakespeare  have  learned  to  welcome  the 
attractive  little  volumes  of  this  edition,  with  their  flexible 
red  covers,  clear  print  and  careful  editing.  In  each  of  the 
three  volumes  now  listed  the  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  one 
of  the  castles  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  plays. 

FICTION. 

The  Waverley  Novels.  Ry  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Interna- 
tional limited  edition.  With  introductory  essays  and 
notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Vols.  XXXIX,  XL,  "  Wood- 
stock ;*'  XLI,.XLn,  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ;"  XLHL, 
TiLIVy  "Anne  of  Geierstein."  Octavo,  illustrated. 
Boston  :  Estes  &  Lauriat.  New  York :  Baker  &  Tay- 
ior  Co.    $3.50  each  volume. 

'**  Woodstock  ''  was  published  in  18SS,  and  the  **  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  "  in  1828,  only  four  years  before  Scott's  death.  The 
latter  work  is  the  last  of  the  author's  romances  from  history, 
and  Mr.  Lang  in  his  editorial  introduction  declares  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  charming.  With  it  we  **  take  farewell  of 
Scott  at  hi)  best,''  for  **  Anne  of  G^eierstein ''  was  not  a  favor- 
ite of  its  creator,  and  has  naturally  not  become  a  favorite  of 
his  public.  Four  more  volumes  will  complete  the  publication 
of  the  ** International  Limited  Edition''  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  upon  the  many  excellencies  of  which—particularly 
in  the  matter  of  the  noble  illustrations— the  Revibw  has 
made  frequent  comment. 

A  Soulless  Singer.  ■  Ry  Mary  Catherine  Lee.  16mo,  i^p. 
272.    Roston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Story  of  Christine  Bochefort.  Ry  Helen  Choate 
Prince.  16mo,  jip,  SIS.  Roston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.25. 

As  Others  Saw  Him.  A  Retrospect.  A.  D.  54.  16mo,  pp- 
217.    Roston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  Their  Times— 17(»-1776. 
A  Historical  Romance.  Ry  Charles  Carleton  Coffin. 
16mo,  pp.  887.  Roston :  Houghton,  Milflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  Modem  Priestess  of  Isis.  Abridged  and  Translated 
from  the  Russian  of  Vsevolod  Sergyeevich  Solovyoff 
by  Walter  Leaf.  12mo,  pp.  866.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $2. 

The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Gkdon.  Reing  a  hitherto  unprinted 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Sea  Rovers.  Ry  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.  12mo,  pp.  829.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father.  Ry  Captain  Marryat. 
12mo,  pp.  441.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  Man  Without  a  Memory,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Will- 
iam Henry  Shelton.  16mo,  pp.  880.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

Iietters  of  a  Baritone.  By  Francis  Walker.  16mo,  pp. 
298.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $1.25. 

A  Forgotten  Debt  (Dette  Oubli^).  Translated  from  the 
French  of  L6on  de  Tinsean.  By  Florence  Belknap 
Gilmour.  12mo,  pp.  281.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    $1. 

Transition.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Superflous 
Woman."  12mo,  pp.  830.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinoott  Company.    $1.25. 

A  Pastoral  Played  Out.  By  Mary  L.  Pendered.  12mo, 
pp.  380.  New  York :  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1 


The  Hispaniola  Plate  (168S-1S98).  By  John  Bloundelle- 
Rurton.  12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York  :  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1. 

"  Go  Forth  and  Find."  Ry  Thomas  H.  Rrainerd.  The 
**  Unknown  "  Library,  No.  86.    samo,  pp. 

The  Friend  of  the  People.  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  Mary  C.  Rowsell.  12mo,  pp.  448.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Comi)any.    $1.50. 

The  Face  and  the  Mask.  Ry  Robert  Rarr.  S2mo,  pp. 
250  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
75  cents. 

The  First  of  the  English.  A  Novel,  fly  Archibald  Clav- 
ering  Gunter.  12mo,  pp.  271.  New  York :  Home 
Publishing  Company. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  By  Remardinde  Saint-Pierre.  Trans- 
lated, vrith  a  Riographical  and  Critical  Introduction, 
by  Melville  R.  Anderson.  12mo,  pp.  218.  Chicago : 
A.  C.  Mcaurg  &  Co.    $1. 

The  King  in  Yellow.  Ry  Robert  W.  Chambers.  82mo, 
pp.  816.    Chicago  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    75  cents. 

Sport  Royal,  and  Other  Stories.  Ry  Anthony  Hope. 
32mo,  pp  226.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

Judge  Ketchum's  Romance.  Ry  Horace  Annesley  Vach- 
elL  12mo,  pp.  296.  New  York :  J.  Selwin  Tait  & 
Sons.    $1. 

The  Mystery  of  Cloomber.  Ry  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Octavo, 
pp.  250.    New  York :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

The  Preacher's  Son.  Ry  Wightman  Fletcher  Helton, 
A.M.  12mo,  pp.  107.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Published 
by  the  Author.    $1. 

Trilby,  the  Fairy  of  Argyle.  Ry  Charles  Nodier.  Trans- 
lated by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Octavo,  pp.  80.  Boa- 
ton  :    Estes  &  Lauriat.    50  cents. 

Lisbeth  Wilson.  A  Daughter  of  New  Hampshire  HiUsw 
Ry  Eliza  Nelson  Rlair.  12mo,  pp.  874.  Roston :  Lee 
&  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Only  Ten  Cents.  Ry  Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden  (Pangy).  Iftno, 
pp.  817.  Roston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 


DBSCRIPtlON  AND  TRAVEL. 

**Out  of  the  East;"  Reveries  and  Studies  in  New 
Japan.  Ry  Lafcadio  Heam.  16mo,  pp.  341.  Roe- 
ton  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

*'  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan ''  (noticed  in  the  Review 
or  Reviews  for  November,  1894)  has  made  its  author  known 
as  a  keen  observer  and  shrewd  interpreter  of  the  Japanese 
life  of  to-day.  His  new  volnme  is  largely  devoted  to  pbilo- 
Bophic  comment  on  the  civilisation  ana  social  destiny  of  the 
island  people  who  are  now  taking  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Orient.  Those  who  believe  in  and  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions  will  soon  come  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways  in  readinar  Mr.  Beam's  chapters.  Kevertiiele«,  his 
speculations  are  not  without  their  value  even  to  sooh«  since 
tney  are  the  opinions  of  an  intelligent  and  Impartial  obeerver, 
candidly  expressed. 

The  Real  Chinaman.  Ry  Chester  Holcombe.  Octavo, 
pp.  870.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  was  for  some  years  inter- 
ureter,  secretary  of  legation,  and  acting  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Peking,  allows  the  inference,  from  hisoholoe 
of  title,  that  in  his  opinion  the  China  heretofore  described  for 
us  in  sundry  volumes  of  ''  travel ''  haa  only  an  imaghiary  ex- 
istence. He  has  made  in  his  own  book  a  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  set  before  us,  throogh  the  media  of  reproduced 
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„.-r_,  as  well  as  letterpress,  the  modem  Chinaman  as 

he  lives  and  moves  in  his^own  land.    An  indirect  effect  of  the 

^ptible 


yery  Imperfectlv  known  to  the  nations  of  the  Occident.    Mr. 
fiolcombe's  work  belongs  to  this  class  of  helpful  guides. 

The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East.  By  Henry 
Norman.  Octavo,  pp.  608.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $4. 

None  of  the  nomerons  recent  writers  on  lUtftem  problems 
and  conditions  can  boast  of  a  better  equipment  for  the  task 
of  such  authorship  than  Mr.  Norman  has  gained  bv  his  four 
years  of  travel  and  observation  in  the  most  interesting  lands 
of  the  Orient.  On  its  political  side  the  work  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  the  light  it  throws  on  comparative  colonial  adminis- 
tration ;  the  weak  points  of  the  French  system,  as  well  as  the 
streueth  of  the  British,  are  well  brought  out.  The  possibili- 
ties of  Russian  advance  are  considered  dv  the  writer  as  grave. 
In  true  British  spirit,  the  book  upholds  the  rights  and  duties 
of  England  In  the  £ast  as  the  protector  and  champion  of 
Wsstem  civilization  in  the  coming  struggle  for  supremacy— 
**  British  rule  above  all  other  rule.^*  Nearly  all  ox  the  sixty 
excellent  illustrations  in  the  book  are  from  photographs  made 
by  the  author.  There  are  also  four  maps  drawn  under  his 
immediate  supervision. 

The  Women  of  the  United  States.  ByC.  deVarigny. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Arabella  Ward.  12mo, 
pp.  277.    New  York.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Ck).    $1.25. 

A  bright  book  and  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  a  candid  and 
truthful  one.  Thejpoint  of  view  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and 
keenly  observant  Frenchman  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
long  residence  in  the  United  States.  It  goes  without  saving 
that  his  conclusions  are  in  the  main  favorable  in  the  highest 
•degree  to  our  American  women. 

Oassell^s  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Phuined  and  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man.  Compiled  by  Edward  King.  82mo,  pp.  529. 
New  York  :  Cassell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  *'  Cassell  **  that  has  not  been  said 
already  by  tnousands  of  American  tourists,  for  whose  use  it 
has  long  been  without  a  rival  in  its  distinctive  fleld.  It  is  stiU 
a  pockm  guide— not  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and  it  possesses 
the  two  indispensable  qualities  of  completeness  and  aoouracy. 


EDUCATION  AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  By  Frederick  Tracy,  B.  A., 
Ph.D.  Second  Edition.  13mo,  pp.  180.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    00  cents. 

Doctor  Tracy's  little  work  is  a  noticeable  result  of  that 
comparative  systematic  study  of  child  life  which  is  one  of 
the  more  recent  developments  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Doctor 
Tracy  has  brought  together  and  arranged  in  a  lucid  manner 
the  latest  data  bearing  upon  all  sides  of  nis  topic,  gleaned  not 
only  from  literature  but  from  heretofore  unpublished  obser- 
vations bv  himself  and  other  investigators.  This  material,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  is  of  value  to  pedagogy,  psyohologv,  ethics 
and  philol<^ryi  and  of  inmiediate  interest  to  teacnei 
parents. 


and  philologyt  and  of  inmiediate  interest  to 

parents.    The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters 

xipon  "  Sensation,*'^ "  Emotion,''  "  Intellect,"  *'  Volition ''  and 


''Language."  The  last  subject  is  given  particular  attention. 
The  second  edition,  which  followed  rapidly  upon  the  flrst^ 
has  additions  to  the  bibliography,  and  a  few  other  practical 
improvements. 

Introduction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart  By  Chr.  Ufer. 
Edited  by  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  188. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    90  cents. 

In  Oermany  this  brief  introduction  to  the  Herbartian 
system  of  edacation  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
President  De  Oarmo  believes  the  translation  will  prove  useful 
to  American  teachers.  The  volume  presents  in  simple  but 
competent  manner  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Herbart  and  their 
application  to  actual  school  work,  the  matter  being  divided 
into  four  parts  treating  respectively  of  the  '*  Psychological 
Basis,''  the  *  Ethical  Basis,"  "  Pedagogical  Application,"  and 
*' Special  Methods,  Examples  of  Concentration.'*  The  trans- 
lation finds  fitting  place  as  an  issue  in  Heath's  '*  Pedagogical 
Library." 

Studies  in  American  Education.  By  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  150.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Cot    $1.25. 


A  group  of  essays  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
few  vears  in  the  leading  educational  journals.  Professor 
Hart^s  specialty  is  the  teaching  of  American  history,  but  his 
remarlcs  on  administrative  and  pedagogical  problems  are 
addreeed  to  all  who  are  interested  in  American  education  in 
the  widest  sense,  and  deal  with  primary  and  secondary  as  well 
as  college  and  university  instruction.  The  practical  aim  of 
the  essays  is  suggested  by  their  titles :  '*  Has  the  Teacher  a 
Profession  ?  *'  **  Reform  in  the  Qrammar  Schools/'  "  Univer- 
sity Participation  a  Substitute  for  University  Extension," 
**  How  to  Study  History,"  **  How  to  teach  History  in  Second- 
ary Schools,"  '*The  Status  of  Athletics  in  American  Col- 
leges." 

A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  and  Comedies  of  Alfred  de 

Musset.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  L.  Oscar  Euhns. 

12mo,  pp.  819. 

Professor  Kuhns'  aim  in  this  volume  is  critical  rather  than 
philological,  and  the  notes  are  therefore  mainly  literary  and 
historical.  In  particular  the  editor  has  directed  the  stu- 
dent toward  work  in  the  fascinating  fields  of  comparative 
literature.  A  brief  bibliography  is  given  and  an  interesting 
introduction  of  some  twenty  pages.  Considerably  more  spaoe 
is  given  to  the  comedies  than  to  the  poetry.  Musset  was  emi- 
nently modem,  and  his  productions  must  of  neoessity  be 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  comprehend  the  literary  move- 
ments of  our  century. 

Fleurs  de  France.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  C.  Fontaine, 
B.L.,  L.D.  12mo,  pp.  154.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.    60  cents. 

French  literature  in  our  day  is  famous  for  its  approach 
to  perfection  in  the  **  Short  Story."  It  is  this  form  of  fiction 
which  Professor  Fontaine  presents  in  *'  Fleurs  de  France." 
The  volume  contains  a  story  by  Ludovic  Hal6vy,  two  by 
Francis  Copx>6e  and  a  dosen  more  by  leas  familiar  literary 
artists  of  recent  time.  A  brief  biogn4;>hical.note  is  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  tales. 

Lee  Qriginee  de  la  France  Contemporaine.  Par  H.  A. 
Taine.  Extracts,  with  English  Notes,  by  A.  H.  Edgren. 
Ifimo,  pp.  157.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  50  cents. 

Aside  from  excellence  of  style  and  interest  of  subject 
matter,  this  little  volume  is  to  be  commended  for  oollege  use, 
because  it  is  a  notable  example  of  the  modem  inductive, 
sdentiflc  method  of  historical  study.  Professor  Edgren  has 
given  about  fortv-five  pages  to  ''  L'Ancien  Regime,"  about 
seventy-five  to  **  La  Revolution,"  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  text  to  *'  Napol6on  Bonaparte."  A  portrait  of  Talne  serves 
as  frontispiece. 

Episodee  from  Mes  Mdmoires  par  Alexandre  Dumas.  La 
Poudre  de  Soissons.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  E.  E.  M. 
Creak,  B.  A.  82mo,pp.  106,  New  York:  Longmans, 
Oreen  &  Co.    40  cents. 

This  spirited  portion  of  Dumas'  **  Memoirs  "  relates  the 
story  of  his  journey  to  Soissons,  during  the  revolution  of  1880, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  powder  for  the  Paris  fighting.  He 
returned  safe  and  sound  with  his  mission  successfully  per- 
formed. 

Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Joura.  By  Julee 
Verne.  Abbreviated  edition,  with  English  notes  by 
A.  H.  Edgren.  12mo,  pp.  173.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.    85  cents. 

A  slightly  abbreviated  text  of  Verne's  popular  story, 
which  in  France  alone  has  passed  through  more  than  eighty 
editions.  It  is  suitable  for  early  reading  and  Professor 
Edgren's  notes  are  for  comparative  beginners. 

The  French  Verb  Newly  Treated.  An  Easy,  Uniform  and 
Synthetic  Method  of  its  Conjugation.  ByA.Esclan- 
gon.  Quarto,  pp.  217.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  intricacies  of  the  French  verb  have  always  been 
burdensome  to  foreign  students  of  the  language,  and  they  will 
doubtless  welcome  this  new  aid.  The  book  includes  complete 
hsts  of  all  the  irregular  and  defective  verbs,  and  extended 
lists  of  regular  verbs.  Verbal  substantives  and  adjectives, 
occasionally  proverbs  and  idiomatic  sentences,  numerous  ex- 
amples from  literature  and  other  appropriate  matter  are 
given.  Diagrams  are  employed  to  render  easy  the  mastery  of 
the  verbal cnangeeof  form.  The  essential  value  of  the  author's 
method,  which  seems  dear  and  comprehensive,  consists  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  verbs  into  one  system  of  conjugation, 
requiring  very  few  exceptions.  The  print  is  excellent  and 
from  type  of  several  sisee. 
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French  Verbs,  Begalar  and  Irregular.  By  Charles  P. 
DnCroqoet.  12mo,  pp.  47.  New  York :  William  B. 
Jenkins.    40  cents. 

M.  DaCroquet  adheres  to  the  old  system  of  conjaffation, 
and  believes  that  the  correct  method  to  conquer  the  French 
rerb  is  by  onderstanding  the  formation  of  tenses  Uiorooghly, 
and  by  mastering  principal  parts. 

Mme.  Beck's  French  Verb  Form.    New  York :  William 

B,  Jenkins.    50  cents. 

The  arrangement  which  guides  the  pnpil  in  writing  out 
French  verbs  in  the  blank  spaces  of  this  book  is  based  on  the 
formation  of  tenses. 

Fran  Holde.     By  Rudolf  Banmbach.    With  Notes  by 

Laurence  Fossler,  A.M.    16mo,  pp.  110.    New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  &  Go.    25  cents. 
Peter  Schlemihls  Wundersame  Geschichte.    By  Adelbert 

von  Chamiffo.    With  notes  by  Frank  Vogel,  A.M. 

16mo,  pp.  141.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Ck>.    25 

cents. 
Der  Dritte.    By  Boderich  Benedix.    Edited,  with  notes, 

by  Marian  P.  Whitney.    16mo,  pp.  36.    New  York  : 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.    20  cents. 

These  three  Oerman  texts  are  furnished  with  the  usual 
equipment  for  service  in  the  class-room.  Frau  Uolde  and  the 
Wunderaame  Oe^chichte  are  graced  by  simple  portraits  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  the  latter  booklet  contains  a 
number  of  amusing  illustrations  of  the  story,  by  Cruikshank. 

Selections  from  P.  K.  Bosegger's  Waldheimat.  With 
notes  by  Laurence  Fossler,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  103. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

The  name  of  Rosegger  is  probably  unknown  to  most 
Amer  ican  college  student^  of  Gtorman.  In  editing  these  selec- 
tions Professor  Fossler  adds  his  influence  to  the  movement 
which  emphasises  the  value  of  a  study  of  modern  authors, 
even  within  schoUstio  walls. 

The  Broken  Heart  By  John  Ford.  Edited,  with  notes, 
by  Clinton  Scollard.  16mo,  pp.  146.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Macanlay^s  and  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Samuel  Johnson. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  William  Stmnk  Jr.  16mo, 
pp.  282.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    40  cents. 

These  two  booklets  belong  to  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.'s  series 
of  '*  English  Beadinss.''  and  they  are  both  well  edited.  Pro- 
fessor Scollard  funushes  "The  Broken  Heart''  with  an  inter- 
esting introduction  of  ten  or  twelve  pages,  and  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  notes.  Mr.  Stmnk  gives  a  very  careful  detailed 
analysis  and  comparison  of  the  two  essays  on  Samuel  John- 
son. A  portrait  of  the  great  doctor  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  text. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  Charles  W.  French.  12mo,  pp.  120. 
50  cents. 

The  selections  here  given  include  "Saul,'^  **  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,'*  **  The  Lost  Leader."  "  One  Word  More,"  and  other 
representative  poems,  the  longer  ones  being  accompanied  by 
brief  critical  analysis  Some  twenty  paires  are  given  to  se- 
lections f  rpm  Mrs.  Browning's  verse. 

How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  Public  Schools.  By 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.  16mo,  pp.  46.  Syracuse  :  C. 
W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

The  second  edition  in  book  form  of  a  detailed  plan  of 
study  originally  issued  by  Dr.  Harris  In  1871.  This  pto  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, ana  Mr  Bardeen  has  had  new  plates  prepared. 


art  of  Egypt  to  the  living  American  sculptors  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  describes  the  whole  process  of  the  sculptor^ 
work  as  practiced  to-day,  and  is  nrixnarllv  intended  to  be  a 
guide  to  oeffinners.  A  score  of  fllustratfons  from  sketches 
made  especially  for  this  volume  are  of  assistance  in  eompre- 
hendinff  the  text  exactly.  Mr.  Partridge  has  given  an  aomi- 
rably  nznple  and  attractive  exposition  of  the  technique  of  his 
ar^  and  has  furnished  a  list  of  valuable  boolcs  on  sculpture 
and  an  alphabetical  Ust  of  sculptors  and  their  principal  works. 
He  believes,  and  has  expressed  the  belief  In  his  *'  Art  for 
America,"  noticed  upon  its  appearance  in  this  department  of 
the  Kb  VIEW,  that  the  **  American  people  are  actually  cm  the 
threshold  of  an  art  era  that  may,  if  properly  evolved,  prove  u 
beautiful,  expressive  and  inspiring  as  is  the  sublime  sculpture 
of  Greece." 

Rational  Building.  By  M.  Engene-Emmannel  Yiollet-le- 
Due.  Translated  by  George  Martin  Hnas.  Octavo, 
pp.  879.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $8.  * 

Mr.  Huss  has  flriven  in  these  pages  a  translation  of  the 
article  **  Construcnon "  in  the  Di^ionnaire  RaUonni  De 
V Architecture  Fran^aise  of  the  author.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  refer  Uurgely  to  the  ecclesiastica]  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  The  closizig  chapters  are  upon  ''  Civil 
Construction  "  and  **  Military  Constructions."  The  work  is 
in  the  main  rather  cloeely  technicaL  and  is  practically  iUns- 
trated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  figures  of  varying  siae. 

The  Murrey  Collection  of  Cookery  Books.    By  Thomas  J. 

Murrey.  .  12mo,  pp.  619.    New  York  :  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Murrey  is  a  well-known  authority  in  culinary  mat- 
ters. The  directions  of  this  volume  are  clearly  delivered  and 
refer  to  a  wide  range  of  cooking,  from  simple  preparations  for 
invalids  to  the  tempting  and  dangerous  cushes  or  the  epicurei 
The  recipes  are  arranged  in  ten  sections :  ^*  Fifty  Soups." 
"  Fifty  Salads,"  **  BriMkfast  Dainties,"  "'  Pnddinn and  Dainty 


Desserts,"  "Entries,"  "Cookery  for  Invalids,^  "Practical 
Carving,'*  **  Luncheon,"  "  Oysters  and  Pish,"  and  "  The  Chaf- 
ing Dish."    The  book  is  well  jprinted  and  bound  in  oil-cloth 


rell  pn 
easily. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Technique  of  Sculpture.    By  William  Ordway  Par- 
tridge.   12mo,  pp.  118.    Boston  :  Qinn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  first  forty-five  pages  of  Mr.  Partridge's  little  treatise 
are  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  history  of  sculpture  from  the 


Carving 
lugDlsL 
covers  which  will  not  soil 

Suggestions  to  Hospital  and  Asylum  YisitorB.  By  John 
S.  Billings  and  Henry  M.  Hurd.  lOmo,  pp.  48.  Phila- 
delphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    50  cents. 

This  small  volume  is  introduced  by  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  was  prepared  at  his  suggestion.  Its  practical,  simply- 
worded  hints  to  non-medical  officials  connected  with  hospital 
work  ought  to  do  much  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  ofll- 
cial  service.  Samples  of  records  of  hospital  inspection  are 
given. 

Chocoma's  Tenants.  By  Frank  Bolles.  16mo,  pp.  68. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Bolles  enrolled  himself  among  the 
numerous  New  England  chroniclers  of  walks  and  obeervatioss 
of  nature.  The  outdoor  papers  coUected  tmder  the  title  **  From 
Blomidon  to  Smoky,"  were  noticed  in  this  department  of  the 
Rbvibw  some  time  ago.  The  new  volume  contains  fourteen 
poems  each  descriptive  of  the  life  of  some  bird  which  is  found 
on  the  mountain  Coocorua.  Mr.  Bolles  chose  tiie  versification 
of  Longfellow*s  '*  Hiawatha"  for  these  descriptions,  and  his 
Indebtedness  to  that  poem  reveals  itself  in  several  ways.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  noticeable  poetloal  ezcellenoe 
in  these  pages,  but  there  is  accurate  and  not  uninteresting  ac- 
count of  the  crow,  "log-evek,"  rulfled  ffrouse,  "ovenbird." 
whip-poor-will,  and  other  feathered  inhaoitants  of  the  mount- 
ain and  its  environing  region.  The  background  of  these 
sketches  of  bird  life  draw  its  colors  from  the  aspects  of  forest, 
stream  and  mountain,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  life 
of  other  animals.  Eight  full-page  illustrations  show  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  views  of  natural  scenery. 

A  Wheel  Within  a  Wheel.  How  I  Learned  to  Bide  the 
Bicycle  With  some  Reflections  by  the  Way.  By 
Frances  E.Willard.  16mo,  pp.  75.  New  York :  Flem- 
ing H.  Bevell  Comi)any.    50  cents. 

Miss  Willard's  bit  of  testimony  will  doubtless  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  women  who  have  not  already  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter  to  adopt  the  bicycle  as  a 
mode  of  recreation.  The  president  of  the  W.  C.  T  U.  is  elo- 
quent in  her  praises  of  the  wheel,  whose  present  votaries 
among  womankind  will  find  in  her  brochure  much  to  remind 
them  of  their  own  experience,  perhaps,  and  to  inspire  in  tbem 
a  still  greater  love  for  this  new  form  of  rati<mar  outofHdocr 
exercise. 
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Cassier*s  Magaxine.— New  York.    ApriL 

Some  Features  of  the  Inventive  Career  of  Hiram  S.  Maxim. 

J.  B.  Smith. 
The  Legal  Aspects  of  Electroljrsis.    Henry  C.  Townsemd. 
Large  Guns  as  Magnets.    Lieut.-Col  W.  R.  King. 
The  First  Three-ffigh  Roll  Train.    John  Frits. 
Mechanical  Equipment  of  Power  Stations.    R.  C.  Carpenter. 
More  Engineering  Fallacies.    Henry  Morton. 
Corrosion  of  Boilers  and  Steamships.    Wm.  C.  Ward. 
Pressure  Gauges.    C.  R.  L.  Lemkes. 
American  Beet  Sugar  Industry.    H.  8.  Adams. 
Installing  Exhibito  at  the  World's  Fair.    W.  L.  Clements. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    April. 

The  Inerrancy  of  Scripture  in  the  Light  of  the  Ehicyclical 
*'Providentissimus  JDeus.'*    P.  J.  Cormican. 

Brook  Farm  To-day.    A.  A.  McGinley. 

A  New  System  of  Writing  for  the  Bund.    J.  A.  Zahm. 

Miler  the  Apostate.    P.  G.  Smyth. 

Little  People  and  Great  Ideas.    John  J.  O'Shea. 

Musings  of  a  Missionary.    Walter  Elliott. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Allegbeniee.    K.  Hart. 

Personid  Honesty  in  Civic  Reform. 

Missions  and  Mission- Workers  in  "  The  Great  Lone  Land.^ 
E  S.  Coldeugfa.' 

Charities  Review.— Galesburg,  111.    March. 

An  Experiment  in  Relief  by  Work.    Cornelius  Gardener. 
On  Personal  Service  and  Friendly  Visiting.    Lillian  D.  Wald. 
Military  Drill  for  Boys'  Clubs. 

George  Peabody*  Philanthropist.    William  E.  Simonds. 
A  Mountain  "  Sanctuary  "  in  Piedmont.    Emilv  C.  Otok. 
Charity  Organization  in  Southern  Cities.    Philip  W.  Ayrofr. 
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Contemporary  Review.— London.    ApriL 

**  The  Foundations  of  Belief    Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 

The  Canadian  Copyright  Act    T.  Hall  Caine  and  Others. 

The  Fiction  of  SezoaUty.    James  Aahcroft  Noble. 

The  Love  of  the  Saints.    **  Vernon  Lee." 

Scottish  National  Humor.    8.  B.  Crockett 

Australia  Bevisited.,  J.  F.  Hofifan. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    JuQa  Wedgewood. 

The  Bailway  to  India.    C.  B.  D.  BUuik. 

Early  Anabaptism.    Blchard  Heath. 

The  Political  Situation  in  France.    Qabriel  Monod. 

Cornbill    ifagasine.— London.    ApriL 

Sligachan  and  the  Coolins.  Skye. 
Nonnan  Blood  or  Otherwise. 
Doctor  Busby. 

The  Dial.-<:»iicago. 

March  10. 
The  Report  on  Elementary  Education.    Frederic  L.  Lnqueer. 
Rome  and  Chicago.    Samuel  Willard. 

April  L 

The  Neglected  Art  of  Translation. 

From  Sophocles  to  Ibsen. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study.    A.L.  Triggs. 

Economic  Journal.— (Quarterly.)    London.    March. 

QuesnaT's  Tableau  Economique.    S.  Bauer. 

XnequaUtT  of  Local  Bates.    E.  Cannon. 

The  Municipal  Work  and  Finance  of  Qlasgow.    W.  Smart 

The  English  Currency  Under  Edward  L    with  Diagrams.    C. 


English 


jyi 

ip  and  A.  Hughes. 

Education.— Boston.    ApriL 


The  JEsthetio  Side  of  Education.    H.  L.  Clapp. 
Social  Evolution,  by  Benjamin  Kidd.    J.  O.  Taylor. 
Speech  for  Deaf  Infants.    Estella  V.  Sutton. 
Military  Education  in  Colleges.    Lieut.  John  K.  Cree. 
The  English  Oerund.    J.  wT  Wilkinson. 
Unappreciated  Factors  in  Education.    Principal  Austin. 
Ethics  of  a  Vocabulary.    Franklin  B.  SawveL 

Educational  Review.— London.    ApriL 

The  Organization  of  Secondary  Education  :  the  French  Sys* 

tem.    W.  Stewart  MacOowan. 
The  Examiner  and  His  Influence.    T.  Baymont. 
Educational  Expenses  in  England  about  laoo  A.D.    Foster 

Watson. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    ApriL 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.    Paul  H.  Hanus. 
Educational  Values : 

The  Ancient  Classics.    W.  W.  Goodwin. 

History  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Charles  E.  Norton. 

Mathematics.  Frank  A.  HilL 

History.    Anna  B.  Thosipson. 

Natural  Science.    John  F.  WoodhulL 

English.    Oeorge  H.  Browne. 

The  Modem  Languages.    Hugo  K.  Schilling. 
The  University  Crisis  in  Qermany .   James  E.  BusseU. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London,    ApriL 

The  Situation  in  Egypt    Sir  W.  T.  Marriott 

The  Liberal  Party  and  Its  Candid  Friends.    W.  B.  Duflleld. 

Mr.  Balfour's  "  Foundations  of  Belief.'*    Prof.  W.  Wallace. 

A  System  of  Coast  Defense.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Historical  Aspect  of  the  Monetary  Question.    Hon.  Alex. 

Del  Mar. 
The  China  Problem  and  Its  Solution.    E.  T.  C  Werner. 
Literary  Degenerates ;  Dr.  Max  Nordau's  Book.    Janet  E. 

TruokJLegislation  and  the  Home  Secretary's  BilL    Stephen 

N.  Fo^ 
Glasgow  :  A  Model  Municipality.    W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher. 
A  New  Law  of  Geographical  DispersaL    Charles  Dixon. 

The   Porum.— New  York.    ApriL 

The  Real  **  Quintessence  of  Socialism.**    W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Battle  ^  Standards  and  the  Fall  of  Prices.    E.  Atkinson. 

Is  Sound  Finance  Possible  Under  Popular  Government  ?   J. 
B.  McMaster. 

Social  Discontent— m.    More  Remedies    Henry  Holt 

Women  in  European  Universities.    Alice  Zimmem. 

A  Study  of  Beggars  and  Their  Lodgings.    Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 

The  Doom  of  the  Small  Town.    Henry  J.  Fletcher. 

Studies  of  Notable  Men :  Lord  Boeebery.    Justin  McCarthy. 

Suppression  of  the  Lottery  and  Other  Gambling.    Newman 
omjrth*' 

The  Healthful  Tone  for  American  Literature.    Richard  Bur- 
ton. 

Free  Review.— London.    ApriL 

The  Bimetallist  Menace.    J.  M.  Robertson. 
Is  Man  Immoral  ?    D.  H.  Balfour. 


Arnold  Toynbee  and  Henry  G^eorge.    H.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

The  Newcastle  Discussion :    Boycotting  the  Free  Review,   J. 

Vickers. 
Are  We  Cassandra  ?  The  Riley  Crusade  and  the  Pagan  Policj. 

Gentleman's  Magaxine.— London.    ApriL 

The  Scottish  Stage  in  the  Last  Century. 

Giant  Telescopes.    J.  EUard  GK>re. 

Anarchism :   Its  Origin  and  Organization.     C.  B.  Boylanc»> 

Kent 
A  Six  Days'  Tour  in  London.    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Goethe's  *' Iphigenia."    J.  W.  Sherer. 
The  Wild  Flora  of  Scotland.    Rev.  J.  H.  Crawford. 
About  Donkeys— and  Horses.    Barbara  Clay  Finch. 

Geographical  Journal.— London.    March. 

The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate.    H.  H.  Johnston. 
The  Portuguese  Discovery  of  America.     With  Maps.    H.  Y. 

Oldham. 
A  Trip  to  Turkistan.    Capt.  H.  Bower. 
M.  ObruchefTs  Explorations  in  Mongolia. 

Oodey's  if  agasine.— New  York.    ApriL 

Helen  of  Troy,  Iphigenia,  Jephthah's  Daughter.  8.  M.  Miller^ 

British  Beautiea     «»  *-  -«» 

Mysteries  of  Africa.    F.  W.  Wendt. 

Home  of  the  Trout  in  Winter.    Richard  Slee. 

Good  Words.— London.    April. 

The  Oxford  House  Workmen's  Club  in  the  East  End.    R 

Eardley. 
The  Moharrem  Festival  in  NataL    J.  Meldrum. 
Some  Letters  from  Bernard  Barton.    Marearet  Howltt 


;Day. 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Paper-SUdning.    L. , 
Copernicus.    Sir  R.  Ball. 
Famham  Castle.    Precentor  Venables. 
Walking  Sticks.    L.  N.  Badenoch. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    April. 

Chancellor  James  Kent.    Charles  S.  Martin. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.    Edgar  B.  Kinkead. 
Wm.  Atwood,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  1701- 
1708.— n. 

Home  and  Country.— New  York.    ApriL 

Life  Among  the  Afghans.    B.  Bernard. 

Venetian  Glass.    Florian  Martell. 

Free  Kindergarten  Schools.    Caroline  B.  LeBow. 

The  New  Birth  of  India.    J.  B.  Whitford. 

From  Petersburg  to  Appomattox.   John  R.  Benson. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    ApriL 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and  His  Poetry.   J.  O.  Murray. 

The  Spirit  of  Man.    James  Douglas. 

Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man.    George  P.  Mains. 

Order  of  Events  of  the  Resurrection  Morning    J.  H.  Jones. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    (Quarterly^ 
ApriL 

Self- Assertion  and  Self -Denial.    J.S.  Macketizle. 

Moral  Forces  in  Dealing  with  the  Labor  Question.    W.  ML 

Salter. 
Ethical  Consequences  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inunortality.    W. 

Lutoslawski. 
Philosophioid  Sin.    Charles  Lea. 
Natioxua  Character  and  Clasatoism  in  Italian  Ethics.    L». 

Ferri. 
The  Motives  to  Moral  Conduct   A.  DOring. 

Journal    of  the    Association    of    Engineering   Societies;^> 
Philadelphia.    February. 

Notes  on  European  Water  Supply.    Allen  Hasen. 

The  Lake  Vymwy  Water  Supply  for  LiverpooL    T.   M.. 

Drown. 
The  United  Verde  and  Pacific  Railway.    E.  H.  BecUer. 
Riparian    Ownership    of    Lands  Bordering  on  Lakes  and. 

Rivers.    J.  H.  Armstrong. 
The  State  Topographical  Survey  of  Minnesota.    W.  R.  Hoag; 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.). 
March. 

Suantity  of  Money  and  Prices,  1861-1882. 
elation  of  Sodology  to  Economics.    Albion  W.  Small. 
Public  Ownership  of  Mineral  Lands  in  the  United  States.    G& 

O.  Virtue. 
Credit  Instruments  in  Retail  Trade.    David  Kinley. 

Kindergarten  Magarine.— Chicago.    ApriL 

Knighthood  a  Symbol  of  Moral  Power.    Susan  E.  Blow. 
The  Earth  in  Belief— the  New  Geography.    Thomas  JonesL 
Decoration  in  the  Schoolroom. 
The  First  School  Year.— VUI.    Katharine  Beebe. 
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Knowledffe.—London.    ApriL 

The  Circulation  of  Water  in  the  Atmosphere  of  Mars.  Camille 

Flammarion. 
With  the  Second  Peary  Greenland  Expedition.    E.  Astrnp. 
The  Evolution  of  Fruits.    Dr.  C.  F.  Marshall. 
The  White- Breasted  Albatroe  on  Laysan  Island. 
The  Filtration  of  Water.    Dr.  S.  BideaL 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    ApriL 

Washington,  the  American  Capital.    E.  Porritt. 

Rambles  in  Japan.    Canon  Tristram. 

l^atural  History  Before  Walton.    P.  Q.  Aflalo. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Argentine  Republic.    May  Crom- 

melln. 
New  Oxford     W.  J.  Gordon. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood.    With  Portrait.    A.  H.  Japp. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    ApriL 

Tuskegee  Negro  Conference.    R.  C.  Bedford. 

Union  in  Cities 

Board  School  Children  and  Their  Food. 

School  for  Icelandic  Women. 

Ramabai  Association.    Annual  Report. 

Longman*!  Magaxine.— London.    ApriL 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Prof.  J.  A.  Fronde. 
Dean  Ch\irch  of  St.  Paul's. 
Our  Toung  Servants. 

Lucifer.— London.    March. 

Myths  of  Observation.    E.  Tregear. 

The  Buddhism  of  Tibet     G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Illusion.    M.  U.  Moore. 

Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.  Continued.  Vera  P.  Jelihovaky. 

Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modem  Science.    J.  Stirling. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Eliphas  L6vi.    Continued. 

The  Clash  of  Opinion ;  Charges  Against  Mr.  Judge. 

Ludgate  Illustrated  Magazine.- London.    ApriL 

Boyal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys,  Wood  Green.     W.  C. 

Sargent. 
Some  Interesting  Shots.    D.  Trelawney. 
The  Coal  Exchange.    F.  Dolman. 


Lutheran  Qui rteriy.— Gettysburg, 
A}>j|-tU"^'  Creed  and  the  M->numents. 


Pa.    ApriL 

Junius  B.  Fox. 
W.  Richard. 

Edmund  J.  Wolf. 
C.  W.  Heisler. 
U.  Wenner. 

H.  aHaithcox. 


Ten       , 

Thr  i  ViiTra]  IViJicipli?  of  Lntlii^rjuiism.    J.  ^ 

Tbtf  ^up4^r'Aii>;eU€r  Riviik  of  tb^i  Redeemer. 

Oti  the  Dny  of  the  C'ri^Mflxiou  "-f  Our  Lord._ 

Thf  Drder  for  tho  Bupt  i^m  of  1 1 1  fants.    G. 

Thryt*  ThLrJa  of  a  Mrttt  ami  liirt  Kduoation. 

Helpful  C<>opor*tiori*    Johu  E  Hushnell. 

The  t^oroes  of  Luther's  Languiige.    Karl  F.  R.  Hochdoerfer. 

Macmillan's  Magaxlne.— London.    AprIL 

The  Navy  Records  Society. 

Vincent  Bourne     A.  C.  Benson. 

The  Situation  in  Italy.    C.  B.  Roylanoe-Kent. 

A  Village  School  in  Somersetshire. 

Some  Tnoughts  on  F^nelon. 

The  Expedition  to  La  Plata  In  1808.    Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescne. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    ApriL 

Temple  Emanu-El's  Golden  Jubilee.    M.  Ellinger. 

Concerted  Action.    Louis  Grossman. 

Sabbath  or  Sunday  r    Rabbi  Bien 

Why  do  we  Still  Remain  Jews  ?   Joseph  Silverman. 

The  Hebrew  in  Civilizatiou.    Joseph  L.  Taylor. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    ApriL 

An  Outing  in  South  Africa.    Jane  M.  NeiU. 
A  Trip  to  the  Black  Hills.    Leigh  Leslie. 
Prank  P.  Bellew  ('*  Chip  ").    C.  F.  Collisson. 
Literary  Dubuque.    Samantha  W.  Shoup. 
The  Icarlan  Community.    Barthinius  L.  Wick. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    ApriL 

Deflniteness  of  Missionary  Consecration.    E.  K.  Alden. 
The  Early  Wo.  k  In  Macedonia.    C.  F.  Morse. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    AprIL 

Rev.  Adeniram  Judson  Gordon,  D.D.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Apostle  Columba.    A.  J.  Gordon. 
Andrew  P.  Harper,  M.D.    S.  F.  Scovel. 
Hindu  Reformers  of  this  Centurv.    J.  E.  Tupp. 
Facts  and  Fiamres  from  British  India.    G.  H  Schodde. 
The  London  Mission  in  Travancore.    Samuel  Mateer. 
Family  Life  in  India.    Albert  Norton. 

Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly).    April. 

The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.    C.  C.  Bonney. 
The  World's  Religious  Parliament  Extension. 
A  Piece  of  Patchwork.    C  Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  WeU-Springs  of  ReaUty.    E.  D.  Fawcett. 


Music's  Mother-Tone  and  Tonal  Onomatopy.    C.  C.  CoDverae. 
Bonnet's  Theory  of  Evolution.    C.  O.  Whitman. 

Month.— London.    April. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Foundations  of  Belief.    Rev.  George 

TyrrelL 
Some  Legends  of  Provence.    Archibald  J.  Dnnn. 
A  Malay  FestivaL    B.  Archdeacon  Cody. 
Lent.    Rev.  Herbert  Thurston. 

Music. -Chicago.    ApriL 

The  American  People  and  Musical  Progress.    W.  L.  Tomlins. 

Tristan  and  Isolde.    Annie  B.  Mitchell. 

Music  in  Mysticism.    Naphtali  Hendmber. 

Johannes  Brahms.    W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 

Is  Perfect  Intonation  Practicable  f    James  P.  White. 

National    Review.— London.    April 

The  Irish  Parliamentary  Fund  :  Cheques.    Viscount  Wolmer. 

The  CSioice  of  Books.    Leslie  Stephen. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon  through  British  South 

Africa.    With  Map.    Mis<*  Balfour. 
The  Currency  Question— for  Laymen.    Herbert  Gibbs,  Sir  W. 

H.  Houldsworth,  and  Sir  David  Balfour. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
The  Progressive  Check  in  the  London  County  ConnciL    C.  A. 

Whitmore. 
Twenty  five  Years  of  the  Conrt  Theatre  of  Munich.    J.  G. 

Robertson. 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Prof.  G.  W.  Protbero. 
Recent  Finance. 

Natural  Science.— London.    ApriL 

The  Discussion  on  Variation  at  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Origin  of  Species  Among  Flat  Fishes.    J.  T.  Cunningham. 

Forms  of  Mountains.    J.  E.  Marr. 

The  Structure  and  Habits  of  Archaeoptenrx.    Concluded.    C 

H.  Hurst. 
The  Teeth  of  the  Horse.  W.  G.  Ridgewood. 
A  Paasage-at-Arms  over  the  Amphipoda.  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Steb* 

bing. 
Max  Nordan's  *'  Degeneration.'*' 

Outing.— New  York.    April. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Japan.    Laura  B.  Starr. 

A  BullFight  on  the  Border.    Philip  W.  Avirett. 

Cycling  in  the  Jersey  Pines.    Henry  M.  Sayres. 

Rigging  and  Sails.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

How  Greyhounds  Hunt.    Aaron  H.  Powers,  Jr. 

The  Fallen  City  of  Theebaw.    Edwin  A.  Dix. 

Lens's  World  Tour  AwheeL— Mandalay  to  Thabyedanng. 

Jacking  for  Pickerel.    E.  W.  Chubb. 

The  National  Guard  of  Illinois.    Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    ApriL 

The  Singers  of  the  Century.    Harry  W.  Wack. 
Mission  Music  and  Musicians.    J.  J.  Peatfleld. 
The  Coming  of  the  River  Piura.    Alfred  F.  Sears. 
The  Bible  and  Divorce.— I. 
An  Oregonian  Poet  Hermit.    W.  F.  D.  Jones. 
The  Jew  in  San  Francisco.    Gustav  A.  Danidger. 
The  Jew  from  a  Gtontile  Standpoint.    K.  M.  Nesfleld. 
Pampas  Grass  and  Pomegranate  in  California.    H.  W.  R. 
Strong. 

Pall   Mall   Magasine.— London.     April. 

Yachting  in  France.    C.  Gtoard. 

Footprints  of  the  Devil  in  Our  Own  Country.    R.  Bruce  Bos* 

weU. 
Westminster.    Walter  Besant. 

The  Chronicles  of  Charles  Street,  Mayf  air.   Countess  of  Cork. 
Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.    Continued.    Gen.  Sir  B. 

Wood. 
Conoeming  the  House  of  Lords  and  Socialism.    W.  H.  Oren- 

felL 

Photo-American.- New  York     March. 

Flower  Photography.    H  W.  Hales. 

Light  Which  can  be  Used  with  Dry  Plate. 

Multiple  Photography. 

Improvement  or  Negatives.    E.  J.  Wall. 

Coloring  Photographs. 

A  Simple  Method  for  Making  Colored  Transparencies. 

Remarks  on  Photographing  Difficult  Interiors. 

With  a  Cimiera  in  Europe. 


W.  F.  Hapgood. 

R  C.  Hertslet. 


Artificial  Illumination  in  Studios. 

The  After-Development  of  Platinotypes. 

April. 

Landscape  Photography.    A.  H.  WaU. 

Second-Hand  Lenses.    John  A.  Hodses. 

Analytical  Chemistry  for  Photographers  t    E.  Benest. 

Soluble  Paper.    C.  F.  Townsend. 

Plate  Bacnng.    George  Bankart. 

Amateur  Printing.    C.  M.  Shipman. 
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New  ProoeM  of  Treating  PUtdnotype. 
Gollodio-Chloride  Transparencies. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    ApriL 

Control  Over  Besmts  in  Development    Alfred  Watklns. 
Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Speed  of  Shatters. 
Photographic  Expedients. 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.    G.  8.  Turner. 
Collodio<7hloride  for  Transparencies.    J.  S.  Teape. 
The  Neck  and  Hands. 
Platino  Effects  on  Solio  Prints. 
Tonhig  of  Platinum  Prints. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    ApriL 

Schiller's  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.''    J.  N.  WiUan. 
Shakespeare's  **  John-a-Combe."    Charlotte  0  Stopes. 
Moral  Proportion  and  FataUsm  in  *'  Hamlet."    Ella  A.  Moore. 
Horatio  as  a  Friend.    H.  P.  Gkxidard. 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northfleld,  Minn.    April. 

The  Study  of  Physical  Astronomy.    T.  J.  J.  See. 

liars.    Percival  LoweU.  

Laplace  on  the  Variation  of  the  Latitude.    Arthur  B.  Han- 
cock. 
The Photograpyof  Comets.    W.  J.  Huasey. 
Almanacs.    B.  W.  McFarland. 

On  the  Variable  Stars  of  Short  Period.— IV.  Paul  8.  Tendell. 
Reflectors.    D.  W.  Edgeoomb. 
The  Climate  of  Mars.    Marsden  Manson. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    ApriL 

Some  Curiosities  of  Thinking.    M.  Allen  Starr. 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope.— TV.    Virgo  and  Her  Neighbors. 

G.  P.  Senrlss. 
The  Successor  of  the  Railway.    Appleton  Morgan. 
Some  of  the  '*  Outliers  *'  Among  Birds.    B.  W.  Shuffeldt. 
Studies  of  Childhood.— VII.    Later  Progress  in  Language. 

J.  Sully. 
The  Personal  Equation  in  Human  Truth.    R.  P.  Halleok. 
Manual  Training.- H.    C.  H.  Henderson. 
Animals  that  Live  in  Caves.    E.  A.  MarteL 
The  Sahd's  Annnal  Pilgrimage.    A.  H.  Gk>uraud. 
Conununicated  Insanity.    Charles  W.  Pilgrim. 
Sketch  of  Professor  Lardner  Vanuzem. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    ApriL 

Latest  Phase  of  Historical  Rationalism.    B.  B.  Warfield. 
The  Bible  in  the  College  Curriculum.    E.  H.  Gaines. 
The  Church's  Double  Commission.    P.  D.  Stephenson. 
Paul  on  the  Lord's  Supper  in  I  Cor.  i±  17-84.    F.  P.  Ramsay. 
Ordination  in  Heathen  Lands.   J.P.Robertson. 
Madame  de  Maintenon.    C.  C.  Starbuck. 
The  Single  Tax  Upon  Land.   James  A.  Quarles. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   ApriL 

Christianity  and  the  Experimental  Method.    Robert  McC 

Eidgar. 
The  Messianic  Idea  in  the  Prophets.    Talbot  W.  Chambers. 
The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament.    George  T.  Purves. 
Origin  and  Composition  of  Genesis.    Edwin  C.  Bissell. 
WOBam  Greenongh  Thayer  Shedd.    John  DeWitt. 
JairandHawotb Jair.    W.S.Watson. 
The  Latest  Ecclesiastical  Movements  in  Germany.     Adolf 

Zahn. 
An  Obsolete  Word  Examined.    Samuel  Hutchings. 
Prof.  Orr's  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World.    T.  G. 

Darling. 
Bezold's  Oriental  Diplomacy.    J.  A.  Craig. 

New  Church   Review.— Boston.    (Quarterly).    AprlL 

Swedenborg  and  Aristotle.   Frank  SewaU. 
The  Life  ox  Cbarity.    Frauds  A.  Dewson. 
The  Development  of  Language    Jacob  E.  Werreo. 
Boehme  and  Swedenborg.    Theodore  F.  Wright. 
The  Right  to  Labor     Julian  K.  Smyth. 
Compention  or  Co-operation.    Henry  C  Hay. 
Tolstd's  Latest  Book.    William  H.  Mayhew. 

New  Review.— London.    ApriL 
Lord  Randolph  ChurchiU  and  Mr.  Chamberlain :    Two  Dema- 

The  Manning  of  the  Fleet.    David  Hannay. 

Novels  of  Scottish  Rural  Life ;  the  Literature  of  the  Kail- 

yard.    J.  H.  Millar. 
India:    Impressions.    C  F.  Keary. 
The  Case  for  Sweden. 

Sir  Philip  Sid  >ey  :  a  (^userie.    T.  E.  Brown. 
Max  Nordau's  ifook :   The  True  Degenerate.    Charles  Whib- 

ley. 
Appeal  in  (Criminal  Cases     Sir  Herbert  Stephen. 
A  Gallery  of  Athletes.    E.  B.  Osbjm. 


Nineteenth  Century.- London.    ApriL 

England  and  the  Mediterranean.    Colonel  Sir  George  (Harke. 

llie  Foundations  of  Belief.    Dr.  Martineau. 

The  Decline  of  the  House  of  Conqnons.    Sidney  Low. 

Sanitation :    Penalties  of  Ignoranoe.    Lady  Priestley. 

Domestic  Architecture  in  Paris.    Count  de  Colonne. 

Sex  in  Modem  Literature.    Mrs.  CrackanthonM. 

The  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man.    Professor  Prestwich 

The  Latest  Irish  Land  Bill:    A  Suggestion.    Lord  Monteagle. 

Some  American  *' Impressions "  and  ''Comparisons."  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Banks. 

The  Plays  of  Thomas  Heywood.  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. 

London  and  the  Water  Companies.    Sir  John  Lubbock. 

The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.    Walter  R.  Cassels. 

Skopas  and  Praxiteles  in  the  British  Museum.  Miss  Eugenie 
Sellers. 

What  is  Church  Authority  f   Canon  Carte. 

Manufacturing  a  New  Pauperism.   C.  S.  Loch. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    April. 

A  Last  Tribute.   Thomas  B.  Reed. 

The  Future  of  the  Torpedo  in  War.    Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
Two  Tears  of  American  Diplomacy     G^eorge  Gray. 
The  Position  of  Judaism.    I.  Zangwill. 
Nagging  Women— A  Reply.    Cyrus  Edson. 
The  Growing  Greatness  of  the  Paciflc.    Lorrin  A.  Thurston. 
The  Physician  and  the  Social  Question.    Paul  Gibier 
Does  Fire  Insurance  Cost  too  Much  ?   George  U.  Ooker 
The  Outlook  for  Parliamentary  Government.    Hannis  Tay- 
lor. 
Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire  — IV.   Albert  D.  Van- 


Cur  Day.— Springfield,  Ohio.    April. 

American  Treaty  Rights  in  Turkey. 

Frederick  Douglass' Character  and  Career.    J.  E.  Rankin. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture,  Sdenoe  and  Life.  Joseph  Cook. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York,    ApriL 

The  Living  Greek.    J.  Irving  Manatt. 
S.  Dana  Horton.    Frederick  William  HoUis. 
Our  **  Civic  Renaissance."    Albert  Shaw. 
*'  The  Foundations  of  Belief."    W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Rosary.— New  York,    ApriL 

Marshal  Bosquet.    John  A.  Mooney. 

St.  Joseph's  Working  Boy's  Home,  Philadelphia. 

Joan  of  Arc  Before  the  Bar  of  the  CSiurch.    Reuben  Parsons. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  CounseL    Eliza  A.  Starr. 

A  Page  of  Church  History  in  New  York.   J.  S.  M,  Lynch. 

SaniUrian.— New  York,    ApriL 

%  The  Need  of  a  National  Board  of  Health.    Charles  O.  His- 

cock. 
Domestic  Garbage  DisposaL    The  Household  Oarboniaer.  W. 

F.  Morse. 
Manure  Disposal  in  New  York. 
How  to  Bum  and  How  to  Save  Gas.    W.  R.  Herring. 
Alcoholism  and  **  Qold  Cures."    J.  A.  Tanner. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    ApriL 

A  Recent  Tendency  in  Secondary  Education  Examined.   P. 

H.  Hanus. 
Rigid  Courses  vs.  Optional  Studies.    Samuel  Thurber. 
Roman  Education.    S.  S.  Laurie. 
Nomenclature  in  Secondary  Schools.    F.  E.  Partington. 

Scottish  Qeograpbical  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    March. 

Andorra :  the  Republic  of  the  Pyrenees.   J.  Smith. 
An  East  African  Waterway.    H.  J.  Keane. 
A  Map  Showing  the  Mortality  from  Malarial  Fever  in  Italy 
froml8»-«8.  LuigiBodia  ^ 

Social  Economist.- New  York.    ApriL 

The  Past  and  Coming  Congresses. 

British  Wheat  Production  Under  Free  Trade. 

High  Wages  in  the  United  States.    Emile  Waxweiler. 

EngUsh  Drift  Toward  Municipal  Socialism. 

The  '*  No-Proflt  Line  "  in  Wheat  Raising. 

Civic  Helps  for  avic  Life.    M.  M.G.Dana. 

The  Southern  Magaslne.— Louisville.    March. 

Historic  and  Picturesque  Chattanooga.    Francis  Lynde. 
On  the  Make-up  of  Humor.    D.  H.  HilLJr. 
An  Aqyect  of  Modem  Life.    Abraham  Flexner. 
Tobacco :  The  Industry.    John  B.  Carrington. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Young  E.  Allison. 

Southern  SUtes.— Baltimore.    ApriL 

Southward  Tendency  of  Emigration.    J.  B.  Killebrew. 

Tennessee  River  Improvement.    T.  H.  Allen. 

Later  Facts  about  Northwest  I«oni«iana.    M  B.  HillyanL 
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The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    April. 

Literal  Reporting.— I 

Pen  or  Pencil.    David  Wolfe  Brown. 

Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link.— V  ni.    George  B.  Bishop. 

Strand  Magaxine.— London.    March  15. 

Monsieur  Qot :  The  Father  of  the  Ck>mMie  Fran^aise. 

Baroness  A.  Salvador. 
Some  Shapes  of  Heads.    J.  E.  Barnard. 
Cheltenham  Ck>llege.    Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 
How  Explosives  Are  Made.    W.  O.  FitzOerald. 
Jonmeyings  of  the  Judges. 
Eccentrio  Ideas.    J.  Scott. 

StudenU*  Journal.— New  York.    ApriL 

"  Improved  Outlines  of  Standard  Phonography.'* 
Wealth  and  Its  Uses.    Andrew  Carnegie. 
Oyster  Culture  :  Ancient  and  Modern  Methods. 
Engraved  Shorthand,  Eight  Pages. 
Problems  of  the  Present.    Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Sunday  at  Home  —London.    ApriL 

Hie  Nestorian  Monument  of  Hsi-au-Fu.    Prof.  Legge. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Fiction.    Mrs.  Watson. 

A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob.    Continued.     Major  A.  Heber- 


The  Bible  House,  Queen  Victoria  Street.    W.  J.  Gtordon. 
Sunday  at  Bow  ana  Bromley. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    April. 

Country  Remedies.    Rev.  S.  Baring-Gk>uld. 
Salisbury  Cathedral.    Dean  of  Salisbury- 
Sydney  smith  and  Social  Reform.    A.  W.  W.  Dale. 
ESast  Park  Home  for  Infirm  Children,  Glasgow.    A.  Lament. 
Nestlings.    Rev.  T.  Wood. 
The  Eve  of  Christianity.    F.  T.  Richards. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    April. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,  1871-1883. 


Charlotta  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  Witchery  of  the  Quantocks. 

John  Byron  ;  a  Maachester  Man  of  Letters. 


The  United  Service.— Philadelphia.    ApriL 

The  Supply  of  the  Armies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napo- 
leon.—IV. 
Arab  Men  and  Arab  Horses. 
Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    O.  H.  Preble. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    ApriL 

War  Clouds  in  the  North  :  the  Situation  in  Norway.  Lieu- 
tenant Kuylenstiema. 

The  Submarine  Boat.    Lieutenant  Sleeman. 

Army  Financial  Reform.    Major  Seaton  Churchill. 

Australian  Federation  for  Defense     Major-General  TuUocb. 

Enteric  Fever  the  Scourge  of  India:  Its  Cause.  Brigade- 
Surgeon  Lieut.-ColonerHill  Climo. 

The  Hong  Kong  Plague. 

A  Plea  for  the  rfavy  League.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

Patent  Laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Major  J.  G.  Stone. 

The  Colonial  Troops  of  France;  Apropos  of  Madagascar. 
Captain  Pasfleld  Oliver. 

The  War  between  China  and  Japan.    Colonel  Maurice. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Anti-Disestablishment.    A.  Graham-Barton. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer.    M.  Todhunter. 

The  Rulers  of  Ireland. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Sex.    A.  O.  P.  Sykes. 

Finality  in  Literary  Judgment.    W.  Macneile  Dixon. 

A  Reformed  House  of  Lords.    T.  A.  Le  Mesurier. 

Shakespeare  and  a  Municipal  Theatre.    Arthur  Dillon. 

Through  the  Jenolan  Caves  in  New  South  Wales,  Acatralia. 

Fic.  T.  Mann. 
The  Relation  of  Language  to  Thoujght.    C.  N.  Barham. 
The  Poetry  of  Christina  G.  RosettiT   Alice  Law. 

Wilson*8  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    ApriL 

Camera  and  Bicycle  Abroad.    J.  Harrison  Lamson. 

A  Method  for  the  Improvement  of  Photographs  for  Process. 

Workers. 
Advertising  and  How  to  Go  About  It.    John  A.  Tennant. 
Collodion  or  Gelatine— Which  ?    H.  C.  Stief  el. 
The  Apparent  Size  of  Objects. 

Dry  vs.  Wet  Plates  for  Half-tone  Engraving.    John  Carbutt. 
Practical  Photo-Engraving.— II.    A.  C.  Austin. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    April. 

Social  Intercourse  and  Family  Life  in  Ancient  Rome.    P. 

Friedrich. 
Alfons  Maria.    With  Portrait.    P.  Laicns. 
Pipes.    R.  March.  , 

The  Cedars  of  Lebanon.    T.  Berthold. 
Count  Albrecht  of  Austria.    With  Portrait.    F.  ZOhrer. 

Daheim  .—Leipzig. 

March  2. 

An  Elarthquake  at  Constantinople. 

King  Theodore  of  Corsica.    H.  von  S];>ielberg. 

March  16. 
Count  CH)tzen.    African  Explorer.    H.  von  Spielberg. 

March  23. 
Darwin*s  Natural  Selection  Theories.    Hans  Willmack. 

Deutscher  Hautscbatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  7. 
NepauL 

The  End  of  the  World.    Dr.  O.  Warnatsch. 
Fritz  Renter.    With  Portrait.    K.  Menne. 

Hefts. 

Admont,  Sirria.    K.  Seefeld. 

Electric  Street  Railways.    Dr.  W.  Rossmann. 

English  Games.    Dr.  A.  Heine. 

E^lie  Ringseis,  Catholic  Poetess.    With  Portrait. 

Deutsche  Revue.—Stuttgart.    March. 

New  Table  Talk  of  Prince  Bismarck.    Continued.    H.  von 

Poechinger. 
(Jerhart  Hauptmann. 

The  Whims  of  Children.    Paolo  Lombroso. 
Disraeli. 

Imagination  and  Reality  in  Astronomy     Prof.  P.  Puiseux. 
TheXIatholic  Religion  and  the  Needs  of  Humanity.    Cardinal 

Gibbons.  

Humanity  of  the  Bible.    Prof.  H.  Holtzmann. 
Conversations  with  Franz  Liszt.    Eduard  Reuss. 
The  Freedom  of  Science.    Prof.  Joseph  Langen. 
The  Spade  in  Military  Tactics.    Sir  B.  Harr&on. 


The  Prevention  of  Disasters  at  Sea.    Vice-Adm.  Batsch. 
Society's  Battle  Against  Thieves.    G.  Ferrerro. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    March. 

The  Death  of  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad.    H.  Germin. 

Botanical  Excursions  in  the  Riviera.    Continued.    E.  Stras- 

burger. 
The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago.    Prof.  F.  Max  MOl- 

ler. 

Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard.    W 

The  Rise  of  South  Africa.    A.  Wii 

Die  Oartenlaube.— Leipzig.    HeftSL 

Girls'  Homes  at  Leipzig.    Fran  L.  Windscheid. 

Father  Schmidt  andms  Comrades :  Survivors  of  the  War  of 

1813-1815. 
Constantinople.    Bemhardine  Schulse-Smidt. 
Alcholic  Poisoning  Among  Children.    E.  Falkenhorst. 
On  the  Banks  of  tne  Salzach.    H.  Arnold. 

Die  Oesellschaft.— Leipzig.    March. 

Darwinism  and  Socialism.    H.  Starkenburg. 

Dueling. 

Poems  by  Wilhelm  Walloth  and  Others. 

*'  Paul  Maria  Lacroma  "  (Fran  Marie  Edle  von  Kggftr  flrhmita- 

hausen). 
A  German  Jewish  Life  of  Christ.    Hans  Merian. 
Nietzsche's  **  Hymn  to  Life.''    J.  Hofmiller. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.     March. 

Titles  and  F6rms  of  Address  in  (Germany.    Dr.  P.  Bartels. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  **  Maroella."    J.  Pentzlin. 
The  Kartell-Era  in  Economics.    W.  Berdrow. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna. 

March  6. 
Austrian  Taxation  Reform.    W.  Rosenberg. 

March  la 
The  Migrations  of  the  Austrian  Population.    Dr.  B.  SchlUler. 
MusicafProdigies.    Max  Graf. 

March  27. 
Letters  on  Electoral  Reform.    C.  Tillier. 
The  Coal  Mines  and  the  Miners  of  the  Northwest  of  Bohemia. 
F.  LilL 
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N«ue  Zeit.— Stnttffart. 

No.  a. 

Darwinism  and  Marxism.    Karl  Kautsky. 

The  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen  io  the  United  States 

and  the  Law- Abiding  Citisens  of  Illinois,    t .  A.  Sorge 

No.  24. 
Marx  and  Engels. 

No.  86. 

A  Commnnistio  Movement  in  the  Ancient  East.     8.  Herbard. 

Nord  und   SOd.— Breslau.    March. 

The  80th  Birthday  of  Prince  Bismarck.    F.  Dahn. 

Berlin  as  Art  Capital.    H.  Bolthauft. 

Modem  Remedies  for  Diphtheria.    L.  FQrst. 

The  Isles  of  the  Blest  and  B5cklln's  Picture.    B.  Zimmer- 


The  Boasian  Attack  on  the  Sea  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Defenses  of  the  Boephorus.  A. 
Rogalla  Ton  Bieberstein. 

The  L^c  of  the  Child.    B.  Mdnz. 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.    March. 

A  Letter  from  the  East.    Dr.  Habbe-Schleiden. 
Theosophy  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  Dr.  Habbe-Schleiden. 
Thouehts  oa  Theosophy.    Dr.  P.  Hartmann. 
The  Mahatma  Queenon.    L.  Deinhard. 


Ueber  Land  and  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  9. 

Practical  Hints  on  Sick-Nursing.    K.  Matthiessen. 

Traveling  Across  the  Plains  of  America.    H.  Zagel. 

French  and  Plattdeutsch.    F.  A.  Bacciocco. 

The  Bosnian  Mahomedan  Woman.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Pisciculture.    F.  Siewert. 

Hermann  Gruson.    With  Portrait.    J.  Castner. 

Velhagen    und   Klasing's  Monatsbefte.— Berlin.    March. 

Yalasquez.    H.  Knackf  uss. 

The  White  Ooat.    F.  Meister. 

Oustarus  Adolphus  Before  His  Appearance  in  Germany.    C» 

▼on  Bomhaupt. 
My  First  Journey  to  Zanzibar.    O.  B.  Ehlers. 

Vom  Pels  sum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 
Heft  14. 

Old  Measure  Mugs.    B.  Raucheneffger. 
The  BatzenhAusl  Inn  in  Bosen.    C.  Becker. 

Heft  15. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  Touth.    With  Portrait.    Sidney  Whit- 


The  Planet  Mars.    Dr.  Klein. 
The  Berne  Housekeeping  SchooL 
In  the  Coal  Mines.    M.  Georgi. 


Dr.  J.  Langhard. 


THE  FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Biblioth^que    Universelle.— Paris.    March. 
Diplomatic  Reminiscences,  1870.    Comte  C.  Nigra. 
The  Evolution  of  German  Socialism  ;  from  Bebel  to  Vollmar. 

Continued.    Albert  Bonnard. 
**  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter/'  by  George  P.  A.  Healy. 

Continued. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  **  Maroella ; "  a  Socialist  Novel  Au- 

guste  Glardon. 

Nouvelle   Revue.— Paris. 

March  1. 

The  Seaman 's  Life.    Prince  de  Monaco. 

Jerusalem.    Pierre  LotL 

The  Last  Years  of  Luther.    J.  Zeller. 

Sully  Prudhomme.    A.  Albalat. 

Sex  Prejudice.    Madame  J.  B.  Sohmahl. 

Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

March  15. 

The  Misunderstanding  Between  Paris  and  the  Provinces. 

Curiosity.    Sully  Pruahomme. 

Property,  Capital,  and  Waoes.    P.  Desohamel. 

Frauf^is  de  Bourbon,  Due  a' Anjou.    Prince  de  Yalori. 

Jules  Simon.    E.  Ledrain. 

Through  New  England.    Mme.  M.  Shaw. 

Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.    March. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    EmUio  Castelar. 
Mar6chal  Canrobert.    Th.  Janvrais  and  Yisoonte  d'Albens. 

Qttinzaine.— Paris. 

March  1. 

The  Divine  Sense  in  Berlios  and  Schumann.    Smile  de  Saini- 

Auban. 
Ibsen's  Women.    Charles  Baussan. 
Normal  Scholasticism  in  the  Church  of  France.    Concluded. 

P.  Baudrillart^ 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  *'  Allaire  du  Collier."    Abb6  J.  Cafil. 
Piano    Solo:    **  Melodies  Populaires   Magyares,"  by  A.   de 
Bertha. 

March  IS. 

Anatole  France,  Jules  Lemaitre  and  Maurice  Barrte.   Abb6 

F61ix  Klein. 
OontOTiporary  Preachers  :  Mgr.  Gay.    A.  H61ot. 
The  Divine  Sense  in  Berlios  and  Schumann.    Concluded.   E. 

de  Saint-Auban. 
Piano  Solo :  **  Duetto,*"  by  Jules  Rttest 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
March  2. 
FranoB  and  Ctermany.    Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu. 
Jean  Maoe  and  His  Work.    Charles  Mismer. 

March  9. 

M.  Alfred  Omm.    Gtoorges  PelUssier. 
Egypt  in  ITWC    Concluded.    Abel  Hermant. 

March  16. 
Madagascar  Under  the  Restoration.    G.  Isambert. 


March  28. 

Contemporary  French  Society.    M.  de  Rivallidre. 
Madagascar  Under  the  Restoration.   Concluded.  G.  Isambert. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 

March  1. 

An  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.    Count  Benedettt 
Spain.    B.  Basin. 

Canrobert,  Our  Last  Marshal.    Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogti6. 
Warren  Hastings  and  His  Latest  Biographer.    G.  Valbert. 

March  15. 
From  Leoben  to  Camno  Formio.    A.  Sorel. 
The  Mechanism  of  Modern  Life :    Iron.    Vicomte  G.  d'Ave- 

nel. 
Suderroann's  New  Novel.    E.  Rod. 
Psychology  and  Anthropology.    A.  Fouill6e. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.— U.    E.  Ritter. 

Revue  G6n£rale.— Brussels.    March. 

Madame  de  Motteville  and  Her  '*  Memoirs."    Etlenne  MaroeL 

Tunis.    Albert  Bordeaux. 

The  Churches  of  the  Orient.    Mgr.  T.  J  Lamy. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

March  1. 

Victor  Duruy.    E.  Lavisse. 

At  Home  with  the  King  of  Bomou.    Lieut.-Colonel  MontelL 

Letters  to  a  Foreign  Lady.    P.  de  Balzac. 

On  the  Coast  of  Provence.  J.  Normand. 

Jules  Lemaitre  as  Dramatist.    E.  Faguet. 

March  15. 

Letters  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.    Napoleon  and  Lnden  Bona- 
parte. 
The  Trial  of  the  Ministers.    Chancellor  Paaqnier. 
An  English  Workman-Employer.    P.  de  Rousiers. 
A  Daughter  of  Galileo.    Arvede  Barine. 
Thirty  Months  in  Madagascar.    E.  F.  Gautier. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
March  1. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Spain.   Concluded.   Mdme.  Emilia 
PardoBasan. 

March  15. 

Mysticism  in  Literature.    Prof.  G.  Ferrero. 

Frmnce  and  Germany  at  the  Vatican.    Jean  de  Bonnefon. 

Revue  Scientiftque.— Paris. 

March  2. 

Geonns  Ponchet.    Ed.  Retterer. 

The  Naval  Battles  in  the  Chino^apaneee  War.    L6o  Dex. 

March  9. 

The  Populations  of  Indo-China :   the  Tsiams.    M.  Zaborowskl. 
Hydraulio  Propulsion  of  Ships.    D.  Bellet. 
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March  16. 
Admiral  F.  E.  Paris.    E.  Ouyon. 
Biology  and  the  Physico-Chemlcal  Sciences.    O.  Ooatagne. 

Marches. 
Alnminnin  and  Nickel.    Jules  Oamier. 
The  Dread  of  Death.    O.  Fdrrero. 

Revue  Socimliste.— Paris.    March. 

Collectivism  and  Radicalism.    Jean  Janrds. 
The  Sanitation  Question.    Dr.  Julien  Pioger. 
Pnvis  de  Chavannes.    Oostave  Oeffroy. 
Land  Nationalization.    Continued.    H.  Pronler. 


Vie  Contemporaine.— Paris. 

March  1. 
Nicolas  de  Oiers. 

The  Old  Academies  of  France.    Cte.  de  FranqueviUa 
Napoleon  IH  Before  the  Empire     H.  Thirria. 

March  15. 

How  the  Parisian  Women  Spend  Their  Money.    H.  Lavedan. 
The  Transport  of  Louis  IV  and  Marines  to  Paris  in  ISTD-TL 

Continued. 
Old  Paris.    Albert  Callet. 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet.    Gnstave  Larroumet. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilt4  Cattolica.— Rome. 

March  2. 

Sncydical  by  Leo  Xm  on  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  (Latin 

The  New  Assailants  of  the  Spiritual  Power. 

Is  It  Justifiable  to  Praise  the  Literary  Merits  of  Immoral 

Writers? 
Pope  Nicholas  m  (Orsini).  1277-1280.    Continued. 

March  16. 
Clericalism  and  Liberalism  in  Social  Action. 
The  Hittite-Pelasfl^Mis  in  the  Islands  of  the  ifigian  Sea. 
A  B^W  to  Those  who  Praise  the  Literary  Merits  of  Immoral 

On  the  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals    Continued. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
March  L 
Diplomatic  Reminiscences  (1870).    Count  C.  Nigra. 
The  True  History  of  Jacob  Ortis.    A.  Medin. 
Russia  and  the  Union  of  the  Churches.    C.  Tondinide  <)uar- 

enghi. 
On  the  **  Annunciation  '^  in  Pictorial  Art.    A.  Venturi 
The  Friendship  Between  Pietro  Oiordani  and  Antonio  Cesari 

A.  Bertoldl. 
Certain  Tendendee  of  Modem  Economics.    E.  SelettL 


March  15. 
Deputies  and  Their  Priviliges.    Ruggiero  Bonghi. 
The  Mysteries  of  Folk-lore.    PaoloUvy. 
I'he  Presidential  Power  in  France.    D.  ZanichelU. 
Legends  and  Popular  Tales  of  the  Korea.    L.  Nocentini. 

La  Rassegna  Naxionale.— Florence. 

March  1. 

The  Coming  Alliance  Between  Liberalism  and  the  Church. 

B.  COTniani. 
English  Literature.    O.  Straiforello. 
Venice :  Its  Port  and  Its  Commerce.    Aldo  Contento. 
Italian  Emigration  to  Brazil.    P.  Colbacchini. 
Father  Francesco  Denza.    Padre  O.  OiovannoszL 

March  16. 

The  Programme  of  the  Clerical  Party.    B.  MonzinL 
Qalileo  Qalilei  and  the  Biblical  Question.    Eufrasio. 
Proportional  Representation.    L.  Soolari. 
The  Last  Days  of  Cesare  Cantii.    Luisa  AnaolettL 

La  Riforma  Socials.— Rome.    March  10. 

Social.  Legislation  in  Austria.    Continued.    Duke  O.  Avama. 
Rimittalliimi  and  the  Monetary  Crisis.    O.  Bolfa. 
Secondary  and  Superior  Education  in  Italy.    Aldo  Contenta 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


La  Cittdad  de  Dios.-Madrid. 
March  5. 

The  Problem  of  Perpetual  Motion.     T.  Rodrigoes  and  0. 

Arribas. 
Religion  and  Morals  of  the  Ancient  Oreeks. 
Modem  Anthropology.    Z.  Martinez. 
Urdaneta  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Fermin 

de  Uncilla. 

March  20. 

Urdaneta  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    F.  de 

Uncilla. 
A  Reply  to  "  The  Papal  Encyclical  on  the  Bible,''  in  the  (km- 

temporary.    Honorato  del  VaL 
Ezplosfvee.   Justo  Fernandez. 
Argon. 


Bspafia  Moderaa.— Madrid.    March. 

The  Protectioaist  Reaction  in  Spain.    Gabriel  Bodrigoei. 

Recollections.   Jos6  Eohegaray. 

Review  of  International  I^>litic8.    Emilio  Castelar. 

Re  vista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
February  28. 
The  Loves  of  Camoens.    Juan  P.  Criado  v  Dominguez. 
The  Importance  of  Religion  with  Respect  to  Society.   Ignsclo 
Caru6. 

March  15. 
The  Literature  of  Salamanca.    A.  O.  Maceira. 
North  and  South :  Notes  on  Southern  Character.    C.  Soler 

Arques. 
Was  Francisco  de  la  Torre  the  Translator  of  John  Owen  ?  A 
Montero. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    March. 

Wu  Wei ;  A  Study  of  Lao  Tsu's  Philosophy.    Henri  BoreL 

Jonas  Lie.    Mejuffrouw  G.  A.  E.  Oort. 

Plato's  Lysis.    Dr.  Ch.  M.  van  Deventer. 

Juridical  Ethnology.    L  Serrurier. 

How  Our  Toung  People  Should  Be  Educated.    Dr.  G.  Kalff. 


Teysmannla.— Batavla.    No.  L 
Beautifying  Our  Towns.    H.  J.  Winnan. 
Animal  Foes  of  Agriculture.    Dr.  J.  C.  Koningaberger. 

Vragen  des  TUds.— Haarlem.    March. 
Parliamentary  Calm.    J.  D.  Veegens. 

Legal  Protection  of  Female  Workers.   Henriette  van  der  Mey. 
Lourdes.    J.  G.  ten  BokkeL 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.-^tockhohn.    No.  2. 

Diplomacy  and  Common  Rights  in  Machiavelli's  Time.    Karl 

Hildebrand. 
Letters  from  Atterbom.    Jul.  Clausen. 
Impressions  from  Monte  Cassino.    Laust  Moltesen. 

Nyt  Tidskrift.-Christiana.    March. 
To  Armauer  Hansen  (re  The  Controversy  on  Heredity  of  Ac- 
quired Deformities,  etcO>    BJOmstjeme  BjOmson. 
The  England  of  To-Day.    Chr.  Collin. 


Norwegian  T<M;hnical  High  SchooL    Gtoorge  Stenberg. 
R  flections  on  the  Political  Crisis.    J.  E.  Bars. 

Svensk  Tidskrift— Upsala. 
No.  1. 
A  Stockholm  High  School  for  Law. 
Modem  Literature  of  Spain.    Padre  Luis  Cokuna. 
Swedish  Everyday  Life  as  Described  in  Our  Best-Knowi 

Novels. 
In  Phyringerwald.    Cecilia  Baath-Holmberg. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  MagMine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

A  MC.  American  Magazine  of  dvics. 

ACQ.  Am.  CathoUc  Quart.  Review. 

AH.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

AmAnt.   American  Antiquarian. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Bank.  Banker's  Magazine  (New 
York). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

BW.  Biblical  World. 

C.  Comhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chant.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CanM.  Canadian  Magazina 

CasM.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  CathoUc  World. 

D.  DiaL 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EcocJ.  Economic  JoumaL 

EronR.  E!conomic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational     Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London) 

Ed.  Elducatlon. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ex.  Expositor. 


F.  rr>nim. 

BVL.  Frfinlt  Le-^lie's  Monthly* 

FR.  FiHtun^jhtly  Be  View. 

G.  (THMUy^, 

G J.  1 1  r  P  K^:  rat a^lii  caI  Journal. 

OBag.  i.i  rt.-<*Ti  Bag, 

QM.  <Jt''Ut-li.^mtin'^  Magazine. 

GOP.  HirJ's  Own  Paper. 

GW.  Qtxtd  Words. 

HC.  Hum  f>  uti  il  Coun  try. 

Harp.  Hiiri>f:'<r'ti  Magazine. 

HGM.  H  ri  r vartl  (}  rmi  nnX^  Mag&ziiie. 

HomR.  Hdmiletic  Re  view. 

UE.  lutfrnatl  Jonraal  of  EthJcii. 

I  A.  inigatlon  Ajfo. 

JEd.  Jr>umAl  of  Ed  tird,tl{>n» 

JBfSL  Jpumal  of  tho  Military  Serv- 

U:g  Institution. 

JAES.  Journiil  uf   the*   Aes'n  of  En- 

^lu^erin^  1f^O(^ieti£«. 

JPBoon.  J^iurTial  of  Political  Ec5otiomy. 

JurR.  Jrri^li-';;^  Hh^Ylew, 

JAP.  J^ .  1 1  r-  J I ;  I  ■  ■  I  f  AnnjHc*«i  Politic*, 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

LHJ.  Ladies*  Home  JoumaL 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  Lonaon  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  BCacmillan's  Magazine. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MidM.  MidUnd  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mu8.  Music 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  MethocQst  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NO.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 


NSR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PA. 

PB. 

PAst. 

PL. 

PMM. 

PBR. 

PT. 

PR. 

PS. 

PSQ. 

-.yk 


Psyli 


QJ] 


Boon. 


§R. 
R. 
RRL. 
RC. 
SJ. 
SRev. 
San. 
SEcon. 
ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

US. 

USM. 

WPM. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 

YR. 

YW. 


New  Science  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo- American. 

Photo- Beacon. 

Popular  Astronomy. 

Poet  Lore. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbvterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Photographic  Times. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review.  * 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  ot  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 


University  Extension. 
United  Service. 
United  Service  Magazine. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Young  England. 
Young  Man. 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  May  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Actresses,  Titled.  Morris  Bacheller,  MM. 
Adriatic,  Bevond  the— II,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  CM. 
Afghans,  Lire  Among  the,  B.  Bernard,  HC. 
Africa: 

The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  H.  H.  Johnston, 
GJ,  Mar.  ♦ 

Au  East  African  Waterway.  H.  T.  Keane,  ScotGM,  Mar. 

The  Moharrem  Festival  in  Natal,  J.  Meldrum.  GW. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon  in  British  South  Africa, 
NatR. 

An  Outing  in  South  Africa^ane  M.  Neill,  MidM. 

Mysteries  of  Africa,  P.  W.  Wendt,  G. 
Alcoholism  and  '*  Gold  Cures,"  J.  A.  Tanner,  San. 
Almanacs.  R.  W.  McFarland,  PAst 
America,  Portuguese  Discovery  of,  H.  Y.  Oldham,  GJ. 
Anabaptlsm  :  Early  Anabaptism,  R.  Heath,  CR. 
Anarchism : 

Its  Origin  and  Organization,  C.  B.  Roylance-Kent,  GM. 

The  Cry  of  Anarchist,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  AMO. 
Andorra  :  The  Republic  of  the  Pyrenees.  J.  Smith,  SootGM, 

Mar. 
Animals  that  Live  in  Caves,  E.  A.  Martel,  PS. 


Anthropology :  The  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man,  Prof.  Prest- 

Apostles*  Crc>ed  and  the  Monuments,  Junius  B.  Fox,  LuthQ. 
Arab  Men  and  Arab  Horses,  US, 

ArcheBology :  The  Roman  Villa  at  Darenth,  Kent,  Ata. 
Architecture  :  Recent  Architecture  in  France— II,  B.  Ferree, 

EngM. 
Armies: 
Supolyof  the  Armies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 

The  National  Guard  of  Illinois.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  O. 

Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.  Gen.  E.  Wood,  PMM. 
Arminius,  Germany's  Tribute  to,  M.  P.  Sanford,  NEM. 
Artists  and  Their  Work,  MM. 
Asia :  Life  Among  the  Afghans,  B.  Bernard,  HC. 
Astronomy : 

What  the  Stars  are  Made  of,  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Chaut. 

Photography  of  Comets,  W.  J.  Hussey,  PAst. 

The  Climate  of  Mars,  Marsden  Manson,  PAst. 

Virgo  and  Her  Neighbors,  G.  P.  Serviss,  Ps. 

Circulation«of  Water  in  the  Atmosphere  of  Mars,  K. 
Athletics :  A  Gallery  of  Athletes,  E.  B.  Osbom,  NewR. 
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Australia : 

Through  the  Jenolan  Caves  of  New  South  Wales,  P.  C. 
Mann,  WR. 

Australia  Bevlsited,  J.  F.  Hogan,  CR. 
Autographs,  A  Talk  Over -I,  G.  B.  Hill,  AM. 
Avon  River,  Dockiasation  of,  CJ. 
BftT^ifft  and  Banking : 

Recent  Laws  and  Decisions,  Bank. 

Ck)mparative  Stability  of  Bank  Dividends,  J.  S.  H.  Umsted, 
Bank. 

The  Bank  of  England,  Henry  J.  Dam,  McCl. 
Beet  Sugar  Industry.  American,  H.  S.  Adams,  CasM. 
Beggars :  A  Study  of  B^gars  and  Their  Lodgings,  A.  F.  San- 
bom.  F. 
Belief,  The  Foundations  of,  William  T.  Stead,  BR. 
Bible : 

The  Bible  in  the  College  Curriculum,  F.  H.  Gaines.  PQ. 

The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament.  G.  T.  Purves,  PBR. 

Origin  and  Composition  of  Genesis,  E.  C  Bissell,  PBR. 

The  Messianic  Idea  In  the  Prophets,  T.  W.  Chambers,  PRR. 

Inerrancy  of  Scripture,  P.  J.  Oormican,  CW. 

The  Bible  and  IMvorce— I,  CM. 

Daniel  in  the  Critic's  Den,  Robert  Anderson,  Black. 
Bicyclin  ^ : 

Cyclingin  the  Jersey  Pines,  Henry  M.  Sayres,  O. 

Lenz^s  World  Tour  Awheel— Mannalay  to  Thabredaung,  O. 

Camera  and  Bicycle  Abroad,  J.  H.  Lamson,  WPM. 

The  World  Awheel,  Henry  Tyrrell,  FrL. 
Bimetallism  v«.  The  Single  Standard,  L.  B.  Prince,  AMC. 
Birds: 

Nestlings,  T.  Wood.  SunM. 

The  White-Breasted  Albatross  on  Laysan  Island,  K. 

Some  of  the  '*  OutUers ''  Among_  Birds,  B.  W.  Shuffeldt,  PS. 
Slack  Hills,  A  Trip  to  the,  Leigh^L.edie,  MidM. 
Blackie,  John  Stuart,  Black. 
Blind  :  A  New  System  of  Writing  for  the  Blind,  J.  A.  Zahn. 

CW. 
Boua(:i>Eirt6.  Napoleon  \ 

hiitf  uf  Nftpoleoti  Botiiipart^— VI,  W.  M.  Sloaae,  CM. 

Napoloon  BouapBrU'^Vl.  Ida  M,  TarbcH,  Mud. 

KapoUxiit  OKI  thi^  If^Ian^l  of  Elba^  li,  HooiStayc^  Chaut. 
Books,  C'hi>ice  oft  Lcj^Jit'  !^ti^|th^'iu  KatR, 
Boolut  PubltisLw^d  l>y  Hiii}]>i4^i-it.rti,jn,  <JJ. 
Bonmo,  VlnwtJt.  A.  I'   \iKn\^'  m,  Mii-. 
Brook  Farm  To-d  ft  V,  A,  A   MiGink^y.  CW, 
BuUFitfht  on  tb#  fiordi^r.  A,  P.  W,  Avirett,  O. 
BurmaE  :    The  FallMn  <-?lty  i>f  Thtvljjiw,  E.  A.  Dix,  O. 
jJuttorflic*ti,  New  EugLandn  Margaret  W.  L^ilghtou,  NEM. 
Bi'rcjnt  Joliti,  TB, 
C^lD<b%  Mr.  Hall.  MoCl. 
Cau^Uhii  Mortgagi>  Loan  and  Biilldlitg  C4>mpfifiiett,  J.  Hague, 

Baok. 
Ctafuiibiirlam,  J(i$*eph,  Dt<kinagOitucv.  N^wR. 
Cb^rity  QrgauUatioii  in  Southeru  Cilies»»  P,  W.  Ayres,  CRev, 

Mar^ 
Cli^iuago,  Eomo  and,  Samuel  Willard,  D«  Mar.  IS. 
Childhijod,  Bludi®i  of— Vn,  J.  BuUy,  P8- 
Chi  tin : 

The  China  Problem  And  Ita  Soliitfnn»  E.  T,  C.  Werner,  PR. 

Cliitift  and  Japan,  Cleorg**  ¥.  Si*w»rd,  Cofi» 
ChrifU  deques  frofn  tliL*  Llf^  of >  MM. 
Chtirc'h,  DeMi,  of  l^t,  PttUl'H^  Long^ 
Church  of  England  ; 

Wliat  Is  Clmreh  Authority  ^    Cahod  Carter,  NO. 

Asti-DiH«ftlalilJs.bmviit,  A.  Graham- Bart^tu,  wH, 
OlinTr.^hes :    BiL^blniry  (.^athtwjfaK  D^^Jin  of  Bikilgbury,  SunM. 
ChurrhllL  Lord  Rand^>lpli,  l.K'mftB'>^D*?,  NewR. 
OtJc  Hyljis  for  V\vh>  Lffit.  M   M.iK  Dniifl.  iJEcoo. 
Civic  llefoFfUt  Pprsonal  Honesty  in-  CW. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  propoeing  to  suppresa  the  Cuban  rebel- 
^PatrMa?  ^^^*  **  ^f*  pison  at  the  very  outset  that 

Spain  would  have  upon  her  hands  either  a 
comparatiyely  light  and  brief  task  or  else  a  very  des- 
perate and  protracted^- stru|[gle.  There  could  be  no 
half  way  ground.  Th#insurrection  had  to  be  stamped 
out  before  the  ^ame^  had'  spread  very  much ;  other- 
wise a  conflagration  of  magnitude  would  surely  en- 
sue. Three  monthir  ago  we  were  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  revolationisis  were  so  lacking  in  re- 
sources and  in  efiFective  organization  that  they  would 
be  borne  down  in  th^  eai'ly  stages  of  their  patriotic 
programme.  The  opimon  was  based  upon  such 
meagre  information  as  could  be  secured  at  that  time, 
and  also  upon  the  ground  that  Spain's  frightful  sacri- 
fices in  suppressing  the  last  Cuban  rebellion  had 
taught  the  Spanish  government  the  necessity  of 
promptness  at  any  cost«  This  judgment  regarding 
Spanish  policy  was  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  Qen.  Martinet  Campos  as  Captain-peneralln  Cuba,' 
with  large  supplies  of  men  and  money  and  with  ab- 
solute authority.  But  the  uprising  has  not  been 
quelled  ;  atid  the  season  of  the  year  has  come  when 
the  insurgents,  having  held  their  ground  thus  far, 
must  feel  that  for  several  months  hence  the  climate 
Itself  will  serve  their  cause  as  unfailingly  as  a  great 
army.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  summer  heat  be- 
comes oppressive  in  Cuba,  and  epidemic  diseases  are 
prevalent.  If  tiiese  conditions  cause  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  natives  themselves,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  new  comers  from  a  climate 
like  that  of  Spain, — particularly  where  such  new 
comers  are  exposed  to  the  daily  hardships  of  com- 
mon soldiers  in  active  campaign, — the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  almost  equivalent  to  a  signed  death 
warrant.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  struggle  which  began  with  the  Cuban  revolt 
of  1868  there  were  sent  from  Spain  to  Cuba  not  less 
than  80,000  fresh  soldiers,  and  that  only  12,000  of 
these  men  were  alive  to  begin  the  campaign  of  the 
sixth  year.  Of  the  68,000  men  who  had  died,  only  a 
small  j^T  cent,  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  deadly 
Cuban  climate  had  almost  exterminated  the  Spanish 
army.  This  struggle  which  began  in  1868  continued 
ten  years,  when  the  Cubans  were  at  last  worn  out 
The  number  of  troops  sent  from  Spain  in  that  decad 


from  1868  to  1878  is  said  to  have  been  140,000.  The 
precise  number  who  survived  to  return  to  Europe  is 
not  known  to  us ;  but  certainly  the  need  for  transport 
ships  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  crowding  of 
the  trenches  in  Cuban  military  cemeteries.  The  in- 
surgent leaders  therefore  are  not  reckoning  upon  any 
imaginary  ally  when  they  assert  that  their  reliance  for 
the  present  summer  is  to  be  chiefly  upon  yellow  fever 
and  other  deadly  maladies. 

CoiMiit/ona     Cuba's  agricultural   resources  are  of  a 
ofth§        highly  varied  sort,  but  sugar  is  the  pre- 

atruggi:  vaiUng  crop.  The  sugar  plantations  give 
abundant  work  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  em- 
plo3rment  ceases  in  May.  Thousands  of  men  then 
become  idle.  The  revolutionists  have  not  sought  to 
call  these  workers  to  their  camps  until  the  sugar  crop 
was*  harvested  and  the  mills  were  closed  tix  the 
season.  Meanwhile  they  have  been  directing  their 
energies  toward  the  acquisition  of  repeating  rifles 
and  other  military  supplies,  and  have  been  harassing 
the  Spanish  troops  by  a  guerilla  warfare  which  has 
thus  far  proved  to  be  anything  but  insignificant. 
Several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  have  carried  out  very 
successful  ambuscades  and  strategies,  and  in  most  of 
the  encounters  between  the  Spanish  troops  and  Cuban 
rebels  the  patriot  bands  have  come  off  victorious.  As 
the  possibilities  of  ultimate  success  begin  to  improve, 
the  rebellion  gains  more  adherents  from  the  infiuen- 
tial  class  of  Cubans.  Spain  is  in  danger  of  bringing  » 
upon  herself  a  horrible  punishment  for  her  unbroken  ' 
record  of  misrule.  All  sorts  of  material  and  gov- 
ernmental improvements  were  promised  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  rebellion,  but  they  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. For  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  never  been 
opened  up  either  by  railroads  or  good  wagon  roads, 
the  Spanish  authorities  are  solely  responsible.  One 
motive  in  keeping  Cuba  undeveloped  has  been  the 
fear  lest  Cuban  progress  might  lead  to  independence. 
Of  course  this  argument  must  prove  fallacious  in  the 
long  run.  Great  Britain  holds  her  chief  colonies 
through  the  great  liberty  that  she  bestows  upon  them, 
and  also  through  her  wise  and  bountiful  promotion 
of  their  material  development  in  all  respects.  If 
Cuba  had  been  provided  with  railroads  and  wagon 
roads  and  had  been  developed  in  other  similar  re- 
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gards,  the  military  problem  of  suppressing  revolts 
would  now  1m  a  comparatiyely  simple  one.  But  it  is 
precisely  because  Cuba  is  undeveloped  that  mere 
handf uls  of  insurgents,  untrained  and  ill-provided 
with  weapons,  can  defy  many  regiments  of  the  best 
Spanish  troops.  The  insurgents  are  able  to  carry  on 
operations  in  large  districts  of  country  where  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  transport  and  sustain  a  regular 
army.  General  Campos  is  obliged  to  use  ships,  and 
must  waste  several  days  in  transporting  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  another,  whereas  if  a  rail- 
road had  been  built  the  movement  would  not  require 
more  than  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  now  the  policy 
of  General  Cami)os  to  encourage  railroad  building ; 
and  franchises  and  subsidies  are  an  easy  thing  to  get^ 
The  Spaniards  hope  that  by  putting  idle  labor  at  work 
at  good  wages  on  railroad  building  they  may  keep  the 
men  from  taking  up  arms  and  joining  the  camps  of 
the  insurgents.  But  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day 
to  begin  this  policy.  Its  vigorous  prosecution  fifteen 
years  ago  might  well  have  made  this  last  rebellion 
impossible. 

American  ^t  is  evident  that  the  symjMthiee  of  Amer- 
^fth'c^Sa  ^^^*^  private  citizens  are  strongly  with  the 
Cuban  patriots.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  we  Americans  should  feel  otherwise.  We 
may  doubt  whether  the  Cubans  have  reached  the 
social  and  political  stage  where  they  could  carry  on 
a  very  satisfactory  government  of  their  own.  But 
we  may  also  indulge  freely  in  the  opinion  that  they 
could  govern  themselves  in  a  way  that  would  con- 
duce far  better  to  their  own  advantage  and  progress 
than  the  Spanish  way  has  ever  conduced.  Moreover, 
we  would  violate  our  uwn  traditions  if  we  did  not 
\  hold  stoutly  to  the  view  that  no  European  country 
•  lias  any  business  to  retain  political  control  in  any  por- 
',tion  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  against  the  delib- 
erate desire  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  own  grievances 
against  England  were  quite  sufficient  to  justify  our 
assertion  of  independence  ;  but  Cuba's  grievances 
against  the  greed,  rapacity,  and  misrule  of  Spain  are 
a  hundred  times  more  serious  than  our  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  rule  of  England.  It  is  not  for  us 
at  present  to  consider  the  question  of  Cuban  annexa- 
tion. If  the  island  should  gain  independence  there 
would  naturally  be  a  high  degree  of  commercial  inti- 
macy and  also  a  good  political  understanding  between 
the  governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  If 
the  war  should  be  pushed  by  Spain  to  the  extent  of 
the  struggle  of  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely proper  for  our  government  to  instruct  Spain 
that  our  commercial  relations  and  interests  with 
Cuba  were  of  more  serious  importance  than  Spain*s 
political  claims  ;  and  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
might  be  our  duty  to  recognize  Cuban  independence 
and  if  necessary  to  assist  Cuba  in  maintaining  her 
position.  There  is  nothing  noble  or  commendable  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  efforts  to  coerce  the  Cubans, 
and  good  Americans  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Terra 
del  Fuego  should  be  glad  rather  than  sorry  to  see 
Cuba  gain  her  liberty. 


Engiand'9  ^^  B^ems  now  to  be  conceded  in  most  qnar- 
tnoasion  of  ters  that  England  did  not  intend  to  keep  her 
Nicaragua,  g^  flying  indefinitely  on  Nicaraguan  eoa 
and  that  the  seizure  of  Corinto  on  April  27  had  do 
ulterior  motive  behind  it.  As  soon  as  Nicaragua  gave 
guarantees  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  |75,000  de- 
manded by  Great  Britain  as  a  reparation  for  alleged 
indignities  against  Vice-consul  Hatch  at  Bluefields^ 


J.  8ANT06  ZELATA,  PRESIDENT  OP  NICARAGUA. 

the  British  marines  evacuated  Corinto  and  the  flag 
of  Nicaragua  was  restored.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  our  British  friends  are  making  a  very  serion; 
mistake  in  placing  so  little  value  upon  American  pub- 
lic opinion  with  regard  to  the  policies  of  the  British 
foreign  office  toWard  Latin-American  countries.  Let 
us  recapitulate  briefly,— and  we  desire  to  be  perfectly 
impartial,— some  of  the  facts  as  they  appear  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  The  Nicaraguan  coast  line 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  because  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who 
have  held  certain  reservation  rights  of  local  jurisdic- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  the  national  sovereignty  of 
Nicaragua.  Obviously  such  an  arrangement  could 
only  be  temporary.  England  some  decades  ago 
claimed  a  sort  of  protecting  interest  as  regards  these 
Indians.  But  England  had  absolutely  no  territorial 
rights  or  real  authority  on  Nicaraguan  soil.  Indeed, 
her  serious  right  to  intermeddle  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast  was  no  greater  than  Nicaragua's  to  intermeddle 
on  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  anomalous  political  con- 
dition of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  of  which  Blu^elds 
is  the  chief  port,  has  been  much  to  the  advantage  of 
certain  American  and  English  traders.  It  became 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government  to  bring  the  government  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  including  the  custom-house  administrataon, 
into  full  assimilation  with  the  government  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  To  our  own  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, as  to  9l\  disinterested  American  citizens,  this 
seemed  both  reasonable  and  righteous.    The  Mos- 
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qnito  Indians  were  also  easily  brought  to  the  same 
<;onclQ8ion.  But  it  is  claimed  by  the  Nicaragnan  gov- 
ernment that  the  assimilation  of  the  Mosquito  Ck)a8t 
was  very  seriously  interfered  with  by  a  conspiracy  of 
pecuniarily  interested  foreign  residents  at  Bluefields. 
It  is  also  declared  that  a  certain  Mr.  Hatch  was 
especially  active  and  obnoxious  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Nicaragnan  government.  It  appears  that  this 
Mr.  Hatch  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  that  he  held 
a  commission  as  vice-consul  for  Qreat  Britain.  As  a 
I)art  of  the  military  movement  necessary  on  Nica- 
ragua's part  in  restoring  order  and  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  her  own  territory,  several  foreigners  were 
exi)elled  from  Bluefields.  One  of  these  men  was  Mr. 
Hatch.  The  British  Government  has  chosen  to  take 
the  position  that  the  injured  dignity  of  Great  Britain 
required  some  reparation  for  Hatch's  expulsion. 

7)i«  itorai  Technically  there  is  some  ground  for  this 
Staringa  of  contention.    But  morally,  — unless  we  are 

th9  Ca»€.  greatly  in  error  as  to  the  real  facts,— the 
damages  are  all  on  the  other  side,  and  Nicaragua 
ought  to  be  compensated  for,  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hatch  and  others,  including  several  Americans,  who 
attempted  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nicara- 
gnan government  over  Nicaraguan  soil.  At  least, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomatic  intercourse  it 
Tvonld  have  been  the  simple  and  courteous  solution 
to  all jw  some  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  facts  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  was 
entitled  to  an  indemnity,  and  if  so  to  how  much. 
The  Biitish  Government  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
for  such  an  inquiry,  but  peremptorily  demanded  the 
payment  of  a  sum  fixed  at  about  |75,000.  No  reason 
has  been  assigned  why  this  particular  amount  of 
money  should  have  been  asked.  The  whole  demand 
was  a  purely  arbitrary  fine.    Nicaragua  was  allowed 


no  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  to  discuss  either 
the  amount  or  the  terms.  Nicaragua  plead  inability 
to  pay  instantly,  as  demanded,  and  the  Bricish  Gov<> 
emment  made  an  ultimatum.  If  the  money  were 
not  forthcoming  within  a  certain  number  of  horn's 
the  town  of  Corinto  would  Le  seized,  the  British  flag 
would  float  on  the  custom-house,  British  officials 
would  take  possession  of  the  revenues  and  the  in- 
demnity would  be  seized  out  of  Nicaragua's  public 
funds.  This  of  course  was  as  much  an  act  of  war  as 
would  have  been  the  bombardment  of  Corinto.  The 
money  not  being  forthcoming,  the  custom-house  was 
actually  seized.  The  Nicaraguans,  however,  were 
ingenious  enough  to  declare  Corinto  a  closed  port 
and  to  forbid  the  payment  of  customs  through  the 
office  at  that  point.  Nicaragua  then  agreed  to  pay 
within  two  weeks  the  ransom  demanded,  and  Eng- 
land withdrew  from  Corinto. 


American       Meanwhile,  what  was  the  state  of  pnb- 
Feeiing  Against  lie   opinion  in   this   English-speaking 

England.  republic  of  ours  ?  Governor  Budd,  of 
California,  the  most  influential  Democratic  leader  of 
the  far  West  and  one  of  the  most  promising  members 
of  his  party,  came  out  with  a  ringing  proclamation 
against  England,  which  unquestionably  gained  the 
approval  of  the  entire  Pacific  seaboard.  Other 
governors  made  spirited  protests  in  similar  terms. 
Such  state"  legislatures  as  were  in  session  took  action 
by  means  of  resolutions  of  the  most  emphatic  char- 
acter. The  feeling  against  England  was  strong 
through  all  the  Northern  states,  and  leading  Repub- 
lican politicians  were  ver>'  outspokeu  in  their  con- 
demnation of  British  insolence.  But  the  Democrats 
were  not  less  emphatic ;  and  through  the  South 
especially  the  feeling  was  very  bitter  indeed.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  has  never  been  so  much  discussed 
since  its  first  promulgation  seventy  years  ago  as 
within  the  past  month  or  six  weeks.  Our  govern 
ment  at  Washington  did  not  feel  inclined  to  in- 
terfere, although  it  is  well  known  that  the  ad- 
ministration greatly  desired  that  England  should 
deal  patiently  and  courteously  with  Nicaragua,  and 
above  all  that  she  should  not  go  so  far  as  tc 
seize  a  Nicaraguan  port  and  hoist  the  British  flag. 
In  our  judgment,  England  has  gained  nothing  b>' 
thus  asserting  herself  against  tiny  Nicaragua,  and 
she  has  lost  a  very  great  deal  in  her  alienation 
of  the  good  will  of  many  Americans  who  have 
been  greatly  stirred  up  by  the  feeling  that  this  im- 
perial power  has  played  the  part  of  a  bully  against  a 
minute  and  defenseless  people  living  in  our  American 
hemisphere  and  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
American  flag.  The  sentiment  against  England  is 
the  stronger  in  the  United  States,  because  this  per- 
emptory dealing  with  Nicaragua  has  followed  Eng- 
land's flat  refusal  to  submit  the  Venezuela  boundary 
question  to  arbitration,  although  the  United  States 
has  officially  requested  England  to  consent.  There 
are  some  of  us  Americans  who  understand  how  trivial 
these  questions  about  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela  ap- 
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pear  to  the  British  people  as  a  whole.  They  are  far 
more  deeply  interested  in  their  quarrel  with  France 
over  £g:ypt  and  in  their  relations  with  Russia,  touch- 
ing questions  of  territorial  advance  and  influence  in 
Asia,  than  they  are  in  their  little  squabbles  with 
Latin- American  republics.  Great  Britain  of  necessity 
has  on  her  hands  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  foreign 
questions  of  grave  magnitude.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  no  foreign  questions  of  pressingly  serious 
importance.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  there  is  not  upon  our  horizon  so  much  as  the 
smallest  speck  of  a  war  doud.  We  are,  however,  as 
a  nation,  exceedingly  touchy  and  jealous  at  certain 
points.  It  is  therefore  unfortunate  for  the  growth  of 
a  perfect  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  that  the  English  do  not  attach  suf- 
ficient importance  to  the  strength  of  American  senti- 
ment. When  the  United  States  asks  Great  Britain 
to  do  so  reasonable  and  just  a  thing  as  to  arbitrate 
the  boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  and  Vene- 
zuela, it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  British  foreign 
office  to  reply  promptly  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
affecting  the  western  hemisphere  it  would  gladly 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  and  readily 
conform  with  western  hemisphere  methods.  Bound- 
ary disputes  are  being  quite  universally  adjusted  in 
North  and  South  America  by  arbitration,  inland 
should  agree,  in  so  far  as  she  has  American  interests, 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration. 

7ii€  True  '^  ^^^  *^®  Nicaraguau  afiFair,  it  ought  to 
Policy  for  have  been  British  policy  to  concur  in  the 

Britain,  policy  of  the  United  States.  Each  house 
of  Congrees  in  the  last  session  passed  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  ship 
canal  under  the  direct  control  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  government.  These  bills  were  not 
exactly  alike,  and  Congress  adjourned  without  putting 
a  law  on  the  statute  books ;  but  it  was  agreed  to 
send  an  official  engineering  expedition  to  make  a  final 
report  so  that  next  winter  Congress  would  be  prepared 
to  reach  final  action.  The  United  States  government 
having  practically  decided  to  build  the  Nicaragua 
ship  canal,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  of  necessity 
comes  into  very  close  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  thought  it  wise 
to  declare  a  formal  protectorate  over  Nicaragua  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  gracious  and  courteous  if  John 
Bull  had  recognized  the  relationship  that  circum- 
stances have  virtually  created,  and  had  frankly 
avowed  the  policy  of  doing  nothing  in  Nicaragua 
which  would  not  be  most  eminently  agreeable  to  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  the  British  Gk»vemment  has  not  for  a 
moment  intended  any  discourtesy  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  considered  that  the 
orderly  diplomatic  intercourse  of  nations  really  made 
it  necessary  that  Nicaragua  should  be  taught  a  lesson. 
The  people  of  England  cannot  apparently  imagine 
why  we  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  pleased 
rather  than  angry  when  a  sober  and  responsible  char- 


acter like  John  BuL  proceeds  to  discipline  such  an  ir- 
responsible personage  as  the  Latin- American  of  the 
Isthmus  region.  Certainly  it  is  deplorable  that  the 
•  mutual  respect  and  good  will  which  ought  always  to 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  England  should 
be  disturbed  on  account  of  such  a  pitiable  affair  as  this 
recent  military  invasion  of  a  virtual  dependency  of 
ours,  for  the  collection  of  a  fine  of  15,500  pounds 
sterling.  But  until  England  understands  American 
public  opinion  better,  and  leams  to  co-operate  more 
tactfully  and  courteously  in  the  policy  which  our 
government  deems  wise  and  right  in  this  western 
hemisphere,  there  must  always  be  more  or  leeaai 
controversy  and  misunderstanding  between  John  Bull 
and  Brother  Jonathan. 


Mood  of  an  Th^re  IB  much  to  learn  on  both  sides. 
Anglo-American  If  our  owu  citizens  could  better  under- 
t/ndorgtanding.  ^^^^  ^^  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
ordinary  British  administration,  they  would  find  so 
much  to  admire  that  it  would  be  less  natural  for 
them  to  carp  againstf  Englancf.  The  excellence  of 
British  colonial  government  makes  it  advantageous, 
as  a  rule,  for  outlying  islands  and  fragments  of  the 
continents  to  be  annexed  to  the  British  empire. 
When  one  speaks  soberly  and  truthfully,  and  with 
the  knowledge  which  justifies  the  making  of  com- 
parisons, he  must  admit  that  England  and  the  British 
empire  belong  to  the  forces  which  are  doing  most  for 
the  best  progress  of  the  world.  He  may  object 
sharply  to  many  things  in  detail ;  but  British 
civilization  and  British  policy  as  a  whole  he  can 
but  hold  in  just  respect  and  great  admiration.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  important  that  good  will,  good 
understanding  and  a  growing  habit  of  co-operation 
should  be  maintained  between  the  tv^  great  English- 
speaking  nations ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  such  rela- 
tions are  at  least  quite  as  desirable  for  England  as 
they  are  for  the  United  States.  This  being  the  case, 
England  might  easily  afford  to  give  up  a  policy  in  the 
western  hemisphere  which  calls  forth  such  pronun- 
ciamentos  as  Governor  Budd's  of  last  i^onth,  and 
which  tends  so  seriously  to  impair  the  firiendliness 
of  the  masses  of  plain  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  matters  affecting 
Hawaii  and  the  Bering  seals,  as  well  as  in  dealings 
with  Central  and  South  American  republics,  Eng- 
land might  well  and  safely  harmonize  her  policy 
with  ours. 


Peace  In  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  *^®  ratifications  of  the 
the  peace  treaty  of  ^monoseki  were  duly  and 
Far  Eaat,  fonnally  exchanged  at  Chifu.  The  Chinese, 
finding  that  their  two  great  arsenals,  Wei-hai-wei 
and  Port  Arthur,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  their  fieet  also  having  been  captured  or 
destroyed,  had  instructed  Li  Hung  Chang  to  accept 
the  terms  of  peace  imx)oeed  by  their  conquerors. 
These  terms  were  not  more  onerous  than  had  been 
anticipated.    Corea,  the  original  cause  of  the  dispute, 
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was  declared  independent, — that  is  to  say,  independent 
of  China  tod  dependent  on  Japan,  althongh  her  de- 
pendence was  insured  by  the  force  of  facts,  not  by 
the  letter  of  the  treaty.  The  island  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  Islands  were  made  over  to 
Japan,  which  also  exacted  an  indemnity  of  abont 
$175,000,000.  The  exact  terms  of  the  provisions 
which  secure  to  Japan,— and  therefore,  nnder 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  to  all  other  na- 
tions haying  treaties  with  China,— the  right  of 
importing  machinery,  of  navigating  the  great  rivers, 
and  of  carrying  on  industrial  operations  within  the 
Chinese  Empire,  are  not  yet  fully  made  known. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Chinese  wall  of 


exclusion  has  broken  down  once  for  all,  and  that,  to 
use  a  cant  phrase  which  is  in  vogue  in  the  newspapers, 
China  is  to  be  Japanned.  Pending  the  p&3rment  of 
the  indemnity  and  the  execution  of  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty ,  Japan  was  to  continue  in  occupation  of  Wei- 
hai-wei.  So  far  the  treaty  would  have  passed  with- 
out much  protest ;  and,  if  it  had  stopi)ed  there,  Japan 
would  indeed  have  had  reason  to  be  astonished  at 
her  own  moderation,  and  Europe  to  feel  that  she, 
equally  with  Japan,  was  sharing  in  the  benefits 
secured  by  the  campaign. 


Japan,  however,  did  not  stop  there,  but  in- 
p'roiefL     ^oduced  &  clause  by  virtue  of  which  the 

Liao-tung  peninsula,  from  Port  Arthur, 
which  commands  its  apex,  northward  as  far  as  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  should  be  ceded  to  Japan. 
This  arrangement  was  meant  to  establish  Japan  in 
permanence  at  Port  Arthur,  and  to  enable  her  to  use 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  littoral  between  Corea  and 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  as  the 
base  of  operations,  should  she  at  any  future  time 
quarrel  with  China.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real 
cause  of  the  difficulty ;  for  China  has  been  beaten, 
and  China  will  have  to  put  up  with  what  she  can  get. 
So  far  as  China  is  concerned,  no  one  would  have  put 
out  a  finger  to  save  Port  Arthur.  China,  however, 
is  not  the  only  power  concerned.  Russians,  who  in 
winter  time  are  frozen  up  in  Vladivostok,  have  al- 
ways calculated  upon  securing  the  reversion  of  some 
portion  of  Corea,  or  else  of  Chinese  territory  between 
Corea  and  Port  Arthur.  Now,  by  the  new  treaty 
they  saw  Corea  practically  a  Japanese  depend- 
ency, and  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  between 
Corea  and  Port  Arthur  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  cherished  object  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  that  of  free  communication  to  the  sea 
in  a  latitude  where  ice  does  not  render  navigation 
impossible  half  the  year,  was  interfered  with,  and 


HaJ.^en.  Osblma  Marshal  Oyama. 

A  TRIO  OF  japan's  CONQUERINO   HEROES. 
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Bossian  protested  accordingly.  Russia's  protest  was 
very  natural.  A  man  may  acquiesce  quietly  enough 
in  having  a  door  shut  in  his  face,  even  although  he 
may  be  quite  determined  to  open  that  door  when  op- 
portunity arrives  or  necessity  demands ;  but  no  one 
can  under  such  circumstances  relish  seeing  the  closed 
door  locked  under  his  nose  and  the  key  placed  in  the 
pocket  of  a  strong  and  capable  custodian.  Russia 
therefore  protested  against  the  cession  of  any  Chinese 
territory  on  the  mainland  to  Japan  ;  and  the  protest 
was  indorsed  by  France  and  Germany,  who  for  once 
have  found  themselves  in  the  same  boat,  each  proba- 
bly for  reasons  that  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  Japanese  at  first  declared  that  they  could  not  sur- 
render the  fruits  of  the  campaign  ;  and  they  even  put 
forward  the  familiar  plea  that  they  could  not  answer 
for  their  people  if  they  were  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  Russia.  Afterward,  however,  Japan  consented  to 
modify  her  territorial  claims  rather  than  quarrel  with 
Russia,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  forbearance 
would  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  money  indemnity. 

Japan  has  conducted  herself  so  gallantly 
'/or^SSwJrt     *^**  ^*  seems  a  harsh  and  unfair  thing 

for  three  huge  European  powers  like 
Russia,  France  and  Germany  to  unite  in  determined 
protests  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  with  China.  It  looks  like  bullying.  But  the 
questions  that  are  involved  have  almost  as  serious  a 
concern  for  Russia  as  for  the  two  nations  lately  en- 
gaged in  war.  After  all,  Japan  as  an  island  power 
might  in  the  long  run  be  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  Such  terms  of  temporary  occu- 
pancy as  would  suffice  to  make  sure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  great  money  indemnity  that  China  has 
agreed  to  give,  should  be  sufficient  for  Japan's  pur- 
poses. The  acquisition  of  the  large  island  of  For- 
mosa, though  it  is  a  long  distance  from  the  piincipal 
islands  of  the  Japanese  group,  will  doubtless  prove 
a  benefit  in  many  ways ;  while  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  any  part  of  continental  China  might  only  lead 
to  future  wars.  Russia  has  long  been  determined  to 
improve  the  first  good  opportunity  that  should  present 
itself  to  get  possession  of  a  part  of  Corea  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Pacific  ocean  seaport  or  two  that  would  be 
available  in  the  winter ;  and  in  3delding  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  Russia,  Japan  is  not  in  fact  sacrificing 
the  chief  fruits  of  her  victory.  The  friends  of  Japan 
need  not  fear  for  her  prestige.  Her  position  has  been 
immensely  improved  by  the  exhibition  she  has  given 
the  world  of  the  a  ility  of  her  rulers  and  of  the  nat- 
ure and  effectiveness  of  her  resources.  Her  com- 
mercial situation  will  henceforth  be  incomparably 
stronger  than  ever  before,  and  she  will  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  vast  influence  in  China  and  Corea.  It  is 
not  essential  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence  that 
Japan  should  permanently  occupy  any  of  their  terri- 
tory. Nor  need  Japan  feel  much  uneasineHs  even  if 
the  Russian  bear  should  seize  strips  of  Manchuria 
and  Corea. 


New  York's    '^^  ^®^  York  Legislature  adjourned  on 
Reform       May  16  with  very  few  admiring  friends 

Heaeure*.  ^  praise  it  for  the  record  it  had  made. 
Some  of  the  disappointed  reformers  were  willing  to 
go  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  the  worst  Legislature 
New  York  had  been  afflicted  with  for  many  years. 
The  circumstances  do  not,  perhaps,  justify  quite  so 
extreme  a  verdict  The  reason  why  the  Legislature 
receives  censure  is  because  it  came  so  far  short  of 
doing  the  work  that  had  been  promised  for  it.  Every- 
boay  supposed  that  this  was  a  reform  Legislature.  It 
owed  its  large  Republican  majority  to  the  popular 
wave  of  indignation  against  Tammany  Hall  and 
Tammany's  allies.  GUx)d  government  in  New  York 
city  required  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
series  of  measures.  It  was  expected  that  these  re- 
form bills  were  to  be  made  laws  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  session.  But  the  reformers  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Republican  politicians  at  Albany 
turned  out  to  be  as  selfish  and  unscrupulous  as  their 
Democratic  predecessors  had  been.  The  opposition 
of  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  friends  wretchedly  mutilated 
the  reform  programme.  If  the  Legislature  had  been 
deemed  adverse  from  the  start,  however,  the  actual 
results  might  well  be  considered  as  encouraging  for 
the  friends  of  good  government  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion the  bill  was  passed  which  gave  Mayor  Strong 
of  New  York  city  the  unqualified  power  to  remove 
the  heads  of  the  departments.  Under  this  authority 
a  great  transformation  is  already  taking  place  in  the 
current  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  session,  the  Legislature  also 
gave  authority  to  the  Mayor  to  remove  the  corrupt 
and  ill-qualified  police  justices  who  have  been  so 
large  a  factor  in  the  depravity  of  New  York  munici- 
pal life,  and  to  appoint  suitable  justices  in  their 
place.  This  is  a  measure  of  large  importance.  It 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was 
chairman,  that  its  recent  recommendations  have 
been  actually  embodied  in  the  law,  and  that  the 
housing  of  the  masses  in  the  metropolis,  under  new 
and  wholesome  regulations,  will  gradually  be  made 
very  much  better  and  safer  than  ever  before.  The 
New  York  reformers  were  greatly  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Leg^ature,  in  spite  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Lexow  committee,  failed  to  \  ass  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  pohce 
force,  while  it  foisted  upon  the  city  an  unwelcome 
law  providing  for  a  bi-partisian  police  board — a  law 
which  contains  various  provisions  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
desire  to  lift  the  police  administration  out  of  thesUioe 
of  spoils  politics.  The  Legislature  enacted  an  improved 
ba]lot  law,  which,  however,  is  not  in  all  respects 
what  the  friends  of  electoral  reform  would  have 
preferred. 


The  Mew  ^'  ^*  Parkhurst,  the  Commivtea  of  Seventy. 

Police    the  City  Club,  and  the  reformers  in  genertl 

^®*"^'    have  good  cause  to  condemn  the  Legislature 

for  its  perfidious  treatment  of  the  question  of  New 
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York  police  affairs,  they  may  at  least  be  thankful 
that  under  the  power-of-removal  hill  Mayor  Strong 
has  introdaced  a  wholly  new  spirit  into  the  depart- 
ment through  ihe  appointment  of  his  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners.  At  the  head  of  the  Board  is  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  resigned  from  his  posi- 
I  tion  on  the  national  Civil  Service  Board  at  Washing- 
ton in  order  to  act  as  a  police  commissioner  in  his 
own  city.  By  his  side  on  the  Police  Board  is 
Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant,  whose  last  official  posi- 
tion was  that  of  United  States  Minister  to  Austria. 
Mr.  Strong  had  some  weeks  previously  appointed  to 
the  Board  Mr.  Avery  D.  Andrews,  a  young  lawyer  of 
West  Point  training,  in  whose  efficiency  every  one 
has  the  highest  confidence.  The  fourth  member  of 
the  new  Board  is  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Parker.  The  Leg- 
islature failed  to  pass  the  needed  laws  for  the 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  police  department, 
but  doubtless  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  colleagues  will 
find  it  in  their  power  gradually  to  eliminate  unworthy 
elements  and  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  whole 
I  force.  In  the  hard  fight  for  pure  and  efficient  gov- 
I  emment,  whether  in  nation,  state  or  city,— a  contest 
in  which  the  best  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
\  now  engaged,— there  is  no  man  who  has  shown  finer 
j  courage  or  better  sta3ang  qualities  than  Mr.  Theodore 
/  Roosevelt.  He  has  compelled  the  party  politicians 
and  shrewd  spoilsmen  to  respect  his  manliness,  his 
character  and  his  ability,  while  they  fear  him  because 
they  recognize  a  man  who  is  more  than  their  match. 


With  men  of  high  ability  and  national  reputation 
taking  positions  as  department  heads  and  members 
of  administrative  boards,  there  is  much  hope  for 
better  things  in  New  York  city.  Nevertheless  the 
struggle  for  good  government  is  only  begun.  It  will 
be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  actions  of  the  recent 
Legislature,  that  the  friends  of  municipal  reform 
should  either  nominate  their  own  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  which  is  to  be  elected  in  November  next, 
or  else  that  they  should  carefully  formulate  their 
legislative  demands  and  see  that  the  candidates  of  the 
leading  parties  are  squarely  committed  on  municipal 
questions. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
^'Rlfom!^  the  avil  Service  Board  at  Washington 

was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Lyman,  who 
has  served  with  great  fidelity  and  ability  for  many 
years,  and  whose  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  country  even 
though  Mr.  Lyman  has  earned  the  ill-will  of  many 
politicians.  In  the  Board  as  reconstituted,  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, of  Kentucky,  remains  chairman,  with  Mr.  John 
B.  Harlow,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Col.  William  G.  Rice, 
of  Albany,  as  his  new  colleagues.  Mr.  Harlow  was 
postmaster  of  St.  Louis  under  President  Harrison's 
administration,  and  has  held  official  positions  for  a 
g^at  many  years.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  governmental  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  and  is  said  to  be  an  intense  be- 
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liever  in  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform.  Mr. 
Bice,  of  Albany,  has  ^also  had  a  kind  of  practical  ex- 
I)erience  which  is  believed  to  give  him  fitness  for  the 
new  position  he  occupies.  There  has  been  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  and  the 
domain  of  the  ipoilsmen  becomes  constantly  more 
narrow.  An  immense  object  lesson  has  been  given 
by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Chicago  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  civil  service  reform  methods  in  the  em- 
ployment, retention  and  promotion  of  the  thousands 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  municipal  depart- 
ments. As  between  political  parties  there  are  just 
now  no  great  and  distinct  issues  in  which  moral 
principles  are  clearly  involved.  But  there  was  never 
a  time  when  the  earnest  participation  in  political  life 
and  work  of  every  true-hearted  citizen  was  more  de- 
sirable. Good  men  of  all  parties  can  work  together 
harmoniously  to  insure  honest  elections,  to  crash  out 
the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  spoils  system,  and  in 
short  to  secure  sound  and  clean  administration. 


The  Campaign 


There  is  seldom  a  moment  when  thecur- 


for  "Honest 
Money." 


rency  question  is  not  acute  in  one  pha.'^e 
or  another.  But  perhaps  at  no  time  since 
the  war  has  there  been  more  discussion  of  monetary 
problems  than  during  the  past  two  months.  Confer- 
ences of  greater  or  less  pretensions  are  assembling  in 
various  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  opposing  element  h 
are  beginning  missionary  movements  on  a  vast  scale. 
Thi  free  silver  coinage  men  are  the  most  enthusiastic 


and  aggressive,  but  the  gold  standard  forces,  in  close 
alliance  with  President  Cleveland  and  the  treasury 
organization,  are  striking  sturdy  blows  and  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  the  war  into  the  very  southern  and  w^- 
em  strongholds  of  the  silver  men.  In  our  judgment 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  monetary  standard  are 
making  a  serious  mistake  in  organizing  their  cam. 
paign  under  the  one  battle  cry  of  **  Honest  Money." 
They  use  this  phrase  on  all  occasions  as  their  watch- 
word, and  seem  to  count  upon  carrjring  the  day  by 
mere  virtue  of  impugning  the  motives  of  their  oppo- 
nents. It  is,  after  all,  certain  questions  of  fact 
and  opinion  t^t  are  in  issue.  To  urge  the  cry  of 
**  hon^  money  **  begs  the  whole  question.  There 
are  many  t^iousands  of  American  citizens  who  are 
declaring  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  an 
improper  thing,  and  that  the  existing  gold  stand- 
ard rests  upon  an  international  conspiracy  of  bankers 
and  gold  brokers.  It  is  best  to  assume  honest  inten- 
tions in  both  camps.  The  pretence  that  in  this  great 
monetary  contest  the  virtue  and  intdligence  is  all  on 
th^  gold'fiide,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  false  and  irritat- 
ing. '  Wft.do  not  ourselves  beJieve  for  a  moment  that 
the  United  States  cohl4  saf^y  attempt  on  its  ownxm- 
aided  account  to  open  tlie  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  leg^  teojd^  silver  dollars.  But  we  must  recognize 
,  ^e  great  ingenuity  of  the  alignments  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  silver  movement,  and  we  must  abso- 
lutely decline  to  impugn  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  that  movement  as  a  whole.  It  would  not  be  for- 
Biidable  if  it  were  not  based  upon  honest  convictions. 


COL.   W.   O.   RICE,   OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  BOARD. 
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In  our  opinion  there  is  very  reasonable  hope 
^^Poflcy*'^  for  the  success  of  international  bimetallism; 

and  we  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
be  trying  an  extremely  dangerous  experiment  if  it 
undertook  alone  to  float  silver  as  a  money  metal. 
We  should,  almost  beyond  any  doubt,  become  a 
monometallic  silver  country.  It  is  entirely  conceiva- 
ble that  we  could  carry  on  business  with  a  silver 
standard,  but  the  shift  from  the  gold  basis  to  that  of 
the  white  metal  must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by 
ecomomic  disturbances  the  magnitude  of  which  no 
one  could  intelligently  predict.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  no  evidence  at  hand  which  would 
justify  such  a  hazardous  attempt  to  swap  horses 
amid  stream.  We  believe  that  there  is  small  justifi- 
cati<  n  for  the  hope  that  any  advantage  could  come 
to  industrious  American  citizens  through  such  imme- 
diate change  in  our  coinage  system  as  would  in  prac- 
tical effect  make  the  silver  dollar  our  sole  measure  of 
value. 

No  CkanM  "^^  extraordinary  growth  of  interest  in 
PoaaitJe  the  monetary  question  is  evidenced  by 
for  Threw  Years,  ^^^e  sale  of  such  a  book  as  the  little 
volume  entitled  "Coin's  Financial  School."  It  is 
not  so  much  that  "Coin"  is  creating  the  silver 
movement  as  that  the  strength  of  the  silver  move- 


^'v>r 


MR.   W.  H.  HARVEY,  AUTHOR  OP  **  COIN,"  ETC. 


ment  is  creating  a  market  for  this  kind  of  literature. 
Mr.  Harvey's  writing  is  clever  in  its  presentation 
of  the  arguments  of  the  silver  men,  but  trained  econo- 
mic thinkers  do  not  find  its  positions  and  conclusions 
impossible  to  refute.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Memphis, 
Chicago  and  various  towns  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  South  and  the  far  West,  important  conferences 
for  or  against  silver  have  either  been  held  within  the 
past  month  or  else  are  announced  for  early  dates. 
Meanwhile,  amidst  all  this  storm  of  monetary  discus- 
sion most  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  one  very 
simple  fact.  Let  us,  then,  remind  the  average  citizen 
that  President  Cleveland's  position  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion is  absolutely  unmistakable,  and  that  his  term  of 


office  will  not  expire  until  the  4th  of  March,  1897.  So 
long  as  he  is  in  the  White  House  no  bill  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  can  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  Furthermore,  in  the  ordinary  course  .of 
things,  even  if  a  pro-silver  President  and  pro-silver 
Congress  should  be  secured  by  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  it  would  be  altogether  unlikely  that  a  silver 
coinage  act  could  be  actually  carried  through  both 
houses  and  put  into  operation  sooner  than  July,  1898. 
Thus  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  that  within  three 
years  to  come,  in  spite  of  all  possible  agitation,  we 
shall  witness  any  essential  change  in  our  coinage  and 
legal-tender  lawd. 

Stick  to  ^y  *^**  ^"^®  ^^  ^  ^^*  wholly  unreasonable 
International  to  hope  that  the  prospects  of  international 
Bimetaiiiem.  ijimetallism  may  become  much  brighter 
than  they  seem  at  the  present  moment.  The  large 
development  of  Asiatic  industry  and  commerce  that 
is  expected  to  take  place  within  the  next  few  years 
must  affect  profoundly  this  question  of  the  monetary 
standards.  China»  Japan  and  India  are  monometaUic 
silver  countries.  Their  proportionate  influence  in 
the  commercial  life  Of  the  world^is  destined  to  in- 
crease rapidly.  Australia  is  fast  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  silver  cause,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
it  is  certain  that  South  America  and  Mexico,  also 
belonging  to  the  silver-using  portion  of  the  world, 
must  increase  in  the  scale  of  commercial  importance. 
The  necessity  for  a  constant  par  of  exchange  between 
the  gold-standard  and  the  silver-standard  countries 
must  therefore  grow  constantly  stronger.  These 
changing  conditions  will  make  it  easier  rather  than 
harder  to  arrive  at  an  international  agreement  upon 
a  coinage  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  The  time 
will  come  when,  with  the  growing  commercial  power 
of  the  Asiatic  countries  and  Latin  America,  the 
United  States,  France  and  Italy  could  expect  to  secure 
the  adherence  of  Russia  to  a  bimetallic  agreement ; 
and  England  and  Q^rmany  would  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  logic  of  events. 

TheQueetion     ^  Australia  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has 
In  been  holding  meetings  throughout  all 

Australia,  ^j,^  colonies  m  behalf  of  the  silver 
cause.  He  is,  perhajra,  the  most  aggressive  and  con- 
vincing of  the  English  advocates  of  bimetallism,  and 
he  is  also  nearly  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  English  colonies.  Our 
Australian  representative  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing Mr.  Frewen*s  campaign  and  the  growth  of  Aus- 
tralian interest  in  the  monetary  question :  '  *  Australia 
is  to  be  represented  at  the  International  Monetary 
Conference,  and  there  is  a  visibly  growing  sense  that 
bimetallism,  hitherto  the  symbol  of  a  mind-perplex- 
ing mystery,  very  closely  concerns  the  pockets  of  all 
Australians.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  a  well-known 
authority  on  this  subject,  has  held  during  the  month 
a  series  of  meetings  in  all  the  colonies,  in  which  he 
has  tried  to  convince  his  audiences  that  this  is  the 
case.  Mr.  Frewen  is  the  most  persuasive  of  speakers. 
He  has  the  conUigious  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  and  his 
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apparent  mastery  of  facts  on  this  subject  is  almost 
oppressive.  He  has  certainly  done  mnch,  if  not 
to  convert  Australians  to  bimetallism,  at  least  to 
persuade  them  that  the  subject  is  one  to  be  thought 
out.  Mr.  Frewen's  translation  of  the  silver  question 
into  the  terms  of  New  Zealand  politics  is  highly  in- 
genious. The  fall  of  prices,  he  argues,  has  reduced 
the  value  of  New  Zealand  products  by  one-half,  a 
yearly  loss  of  £15,500,000,  and  this  tragical  fall  of 
prices  is  due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver.  Granted 
currency  reform,  and  the  volume  of  capital  flowing 
into  New  Zealand  would  be  doubled  I  Applying  the 
same  argument  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  bimetal- 
lism, Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  argues,  would  mean  the 
addition  of  a  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  to 
the  Australian  colonies.  This  is  no  doubt  magnifi- 
cent, but  there  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  it  is  not  exactly 
logical." 

M§xico  Industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in 
and  Its  Mexico  are  affording  some  arguments  to 
8iiv€r  Monty,  ^^le  American  silver  men  who  happen  to 
be  conversant  with  affairs  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Mexican  silver  mines  are  working  quite  prosper- 
oufly  and  the  various  national  and  state  mints  are 
busy  coining  the  Mexican  standard  silver  dollars. 
The  ordinary  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  silver 
dollar,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  by  considerable  re- 
cent inquiry,  has  not  been  sharply  affected  by  the  di- 
vergence in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in 
the  world's  markets.  Some  years  ago  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  visited  Mexico  with  a  hundred 
dollars  of  American  money  in  his  pocket  could  realize 


not  more  than  a  hundred  Mexican  silver  dollars  id 
exchanging  his  cash.  But  during  the  past  season  the 
one  hundred  dollars  of  United  States  money  would 
buy  about  two  hundred  Mexican  dollars.  Tet  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  Mexican  people  there  has 
been  no  disturbance  in  values,  and  the  silver  dollar 
yrill  buy  as  much  labor  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  much 
food  or  house  rent  or  common  clothing  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  ever  would.  It  is  obvious  that  this  con- 
dition of  things,  however,  could  not  be  favorable 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods;  inasmuch  as 
the  Mexican  silver  dollar  when  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  in  gold-standard  countries  has 
lost  almost  or  quite  half  of  its  purchasing  power. 
Ck)nsequently,  the  monetary  situation  has  acted  as  a 
protection  and  stimulus  to  Mexican  home  industry, 
and  many  things  which  were  formerly  purchased  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  are  now  being  produced 
on  Mexican  soil.  In  all  candor,  after  some  examina- 
tion of  the  question  on  the  ground,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  see  that  Mexico  is  placed  at  any 
serious  disadvantage  by  her  continued  adherence  to 
her  single  silver  standard.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
tremely high  price  of  gold  as  measured  in  standard 
Mexican  silver  money  adds  much  to  the  burdens  of 
the  interest  upon  the  foreign  debt;  but  Mexioo  is 
coming  safely  and  soundly  out  of  her  financial  per- 
plexities of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  would  appear  that 
she  has  never  enjoyed  more  prosperous  times  than 
during  the  past  year.  This  does  not  in  our  opinion 
prove  anything  one  way  or  the  other  for  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  a  candid  study  of  the  monetary 
situation  in  a  silver-using  country  like  Mexico  cannot 
fail  to  throw  some  useful  sidelights  upon  our  own 
problems. 

California  California  was  formerly  counted  a  single 
for  standard  gold  state  in  its  prevailing  senti- 
Both  H€taia.  ^ent.  Paper  money  has  never  been  used 
in  Calif  omia,  and  the  Eastern  visitor  who  at  home 
never  sees  a  gold  piece  from  January  to  December 
finds  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  no  money  is  in  circula- 
tion except  gold  and  silver.  One-dollar  bills  are  un- 
known, and  the  silver  dollar  is  current  everywhere. 
The  people  of  California  seem  now  to  have  become 
very  generally  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals.  Their  opinions 
may  not  be  very  wise  or  discriminating,  but  their 
growth  in  pro-silver  sentiment  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  Pacific  coast  commerce  with  China,  Japan  and 
the  Orient  may  account  somewhat  for  the  growing 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  bimetallism.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  it  is  evident,  would  be 
followed  by  commercial  developments  which  could 
but  add  strength  to  the  demand  for  an  international 
monetary  system  that  would  link  together  the  silver- 
using  and  the  gold-using  nations. 

There   are   many  evidences  of   business 

^c^if%la    qiiic^^ening  and  expansion  in  California. 

a  jorn  a.    ^^^^^  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 

interest  of  a  more  harmonious  understanding  be- 
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tween  the  different  sections  of  the  state.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  organized  a  so-called  Half  Million  Clnb,  the 
avowed  pari)ose  of  which  is  to  promote  immigration 
and  so  to  develop  the  state  as  a  whole  as  to  bring  the 
population  of  their  own  metropolis  np  to  500,000  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  century.  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  been  indulging  in  a  marvelous  series  of  fes- 
tivals and  carnivals.  The  Los  Angeles  *'  Fiesta  '* 
lasted  through  a  week  and  brought  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  city.  Its  programme  was 
full  of  variety  and  interest,  and  it  culminated  in 
a  grand  parade  which  embodied  probably  the  most 
lavish  floral  displays  ever  made  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Santa  Barbara,  Oakland,  and  numerous 
other  charming  California  towns  had  in  turn  their 
own  festivals  or  carnival  occasions,  and  this  agree- 
able feature  of  California  life  seems  to  have  become 
adopted  as  a  permanent  yearly  institution.  This 
year's  orange  crop  has  been  a  very  large  one,  and 
Florida's  calamity  has  incidentally  enhanced  Califor- 
nia's prosperity.  A  new  railway  to  compete  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  among  the  active  projects  of  San 
Francisco  business  men ;  and  municipal  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  materially  improved  under  Mayor 
Sutro's  policy,  although  an  obsolete  charter  and  an 
unref ormed  council  or  board  of  supervisors  handicajra 
the  Mayor  at  every  point. 

South  ^  South  Carolina  great  excitement  was 
Carolina' »  occasioned  last  month  by  two  federal 
Perpiexftiea.  ^lecisions  adverse  to  the  state's  estalv- 
lished  institutions.  One  of  these  decisions  pronounces 
the  registration  system  unconstitutional.  As  our 
readers  will  remember,  South  Carolina  is  soon  to 
elect  members  of  a  constitutional  convention,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  is  to  revise  the  organic  law 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  the  white  minority  better  assured  as  against  the 
negro  majority.  For  some  years  the  registration  laws 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  so  exceedingly  compli- 
cated as  to  make  it  a  serious  matter  for  the  most  in- 
telligent man  in  the  state  to  find  himself  legally  en- 
titled, on  election  day,  to  cast  his  vote.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  negroes,  the  registration  preliminaries 
have '  amounted  in  practice  to  complete  disfran- 
chisement We  are  not  making  these  assertions 
in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  merely  because 
they  are  admitted  by  everybody  to  be  perfectly 
true.  A  federal  judge  has  now  decided  that  these 
registration  requirements  are  in  violation  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  question  will  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  final  determina- 
tion. But  inasmuch  as  no  decision  is  expected  before 
the  election  of  delegates  in  August,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  confusion 
may  ensue.  It  had  been  very  carefully  planned  that 
the  constitution-makers  should  represent  both  wings 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  should  include  the  best 
political  and  constitutional  wisdom  of  the  state,  but 
should  form  a  white  man's  convention  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  white  man's  constitution.    It  is  the 
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opinion  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  colored 
race,  both  Southern  and  Northern,  that  no  real 
or  permanent  disadvantage  can  come  to  that  race 
through  regulations  whiob  would-  keep  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Southern  states  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  responsible  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Precisely  how  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
fairness  to  all  interests  is  a  deeply  serious  question 
which  our  Southern  fellow-citizens  must  work  out 
for  themselves.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  be  disposed  to  nullify 
state  registration  laws  unless  they  should  be  most 
directly  and  palpably  opposed  to  exxjress  provisions 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  other  federal  de- 
cision which  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  to  do  with  the  state  dii^pen8ary  system  which 
monopolizes  the  liquor  traffic.  This  new  decision  holds 
that,  in  deference  to  the  interstate  commerce  princi- 
ple, the  government  of  South  Carolina  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  free  importation  of  liquors  into  that 
state.  We  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  this  de- 
cision will  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any 
such  form  as  to  break  down  the  dispensary  system. 
South  Carolina  has  assuredly  a  right  to  regulate  and 
control  in  its  own  way  the  domestic  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors ;  and  the  common  sense  of  our  highest 
courts  has  not  become  so  completely  clouded  by  a 
haze  of  technical  arguments  and  distinctions  as  to 
justify  the  prohibitory  system  of  Kansas  while  nulli- 
fying the  South  Carolina  system. 


/neome  Tax  ^^  view  of  the  ferment  in  South  Carolina 
^''»«"»  it  might  well  have  been  wished  that  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  upon  its 
final  disposal  of  the  income  tax  on  May  ^,  could  have 
given  immediate  right  of  way  for  a  hearing  and  final 
disposal  of  the  issues  from  the  Palmetto  State.  The 
Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  its  decision  of  April  8 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  our  judicial 
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history.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  desirability  of  a  federal  income  tax, 
most  constitutional  lawyers  and  stndents  will  agree 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  new  light  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  subject  in  the  arguments  of 
the  learned  counsel,  than  find  that  the  income  tax 
as  laid  down  by  the  last  Ck>ngre6s  was  in  excess  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
national  law-making  body.  The  first  decision,  that 
of  April  8,  was  made  in  the  absence  of  Justice  Jack- 
son, who  was  at  his  home  in  Tennessee  seriously  ill. 
The  second  hearing  was  granted  by  the  court  on  the 
ground  that  so  important  a  case,  in  view  of  the  even 
division  of  the  judges,  might  reasonably  demand  the 
verdict  of  the  full  bench.  Justice  Jackson,  at  much 
personal  sacrifice,  took  his  place  to  hear  the  question 
re-argued.  The  lawyers  on  both  sides  showed  mas- 
terly skill  in  their  respective  contentions,  and  Mr, 
Joseph  H.  Choate  in  his  final  sunmiing  up  against 
the  law  was  at  his  very  best.  It  seemed  clear  from 
the  outset  that  the  original  decision,  which  justified 
the  tax  upon  some  classes  of  income  while  it  exempted 
other  classes,  could  not  withstand  the  destructive 
criticism  which  it  was  bound  to  sustain  from  both 
sides.  The  law  was  manifestly  destined  to  stand  or 
to  fall  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Choato  made  much  of  the 
point  that  if  the  court  should  consider  certain  classes 
of  incomes  as  constitutionally  exempt,  the  purpose  of 
the  legislature  would  thereby  be  so  completely  de- 
feated that  in  accordance  with  all  sound  rules  of  in- 
terpretation the  entire  law  must  be  declared  invalid. 
The  arguments  were  heard  on  May  6,  7  and  8,  and 
the  court  then  adjourned  until  May  20,  when  it 
met  at  noon  and  handed  down  a  decision  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  law.    Besides 


Chief  Justice  Fuller,  the  following  justices  decided 
against  the  statute:  Field,  Gray,  Brewer  andShiras. 
Those  who  supported  the  law  were  Justices  Harlan, 
White,  Brown  and  Jackson.  The  effect  of  the  decis- 
ion will  be  to  make  larger  by  perhaps  $30,000,000  the 
very  considerable  deficit  in  the  revenue  for  the  cur- 
rent year  which  had  already  been  foreseen  as  inevita- 
ble. 

Utah' 9  "^^  constitution  makers  of  Utah  have 
Approach  to  completed  their  work,  and  the  citizens  of 
matehood.  ^jjg  territory  will  undoubtedly  indorse  the 
result  at  the  polls.  Utah  will  come  into  the  Union 
with  woman  suffrage  as  one  of  its  conspicuous  insti- 
tutions. Not  only  is  polygamy  forever  prohibited  by 
the  constitution,  but  it  is  also  specifically  declared 
that  the  existing  territorial  legislation  against  plural 
marriages  shall  remain  in  force.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  objection  on  the  ground  of  polygamy  to  the  entry 
of  Utah  into  the  Union,  and  President  Cleveland  will 
of  course  inmiediately  issue  a  proclamation,  upon 
due  notice  that  the  people  have  ratified  the  work 
of  their  constitutional  convention.  It  was  a  body  of 
more  tiian  usual  ability  which  sat  in  a  convenient 
chamber  of  the  magnificent  city  and  county  building 
at  Salt  Lake  City  and  framed  this  body  of  organic 
law.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
floor  was  Judge  Gkx>dwin,  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  TVt&une.  Judge  (Goodwin  was  per- 
sonally opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  but  the  innova- 
tion met  with  no  serious  resistance.  For  many  years 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  free 
silver  agitation.  Judge  (Goodwin  writes  with  intense 
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conviction,  as  well  as  great  brilliancy  and  power; 
and  he  has  a  large  and  devoted  following.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  make  his  appearance 
at  Washington  as  a  Senator  from  the  new  state. 

In  Central  Asia  England  and  Russia  have 

Agreement,    succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 

settlement  of  a  question  which  has  long 


territory  between  the  Ameers  of  Afghanistan  and  of 
Bokhara,  and  the  line  itself  is  to  be  carefully  delimi- 
tated by  a  joint  commission  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  composed  of  British  and  Russian  delegates, 
with  the  necessary  assistance.  By  reducing  the  bound- 
ary commission  to  the  status  of  a  surve3ring  party 
the  governments  hope  to  avoid  the  mischief  that 
arose  when  the  previois  boundary  commission  nar- 
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destroyed  the  peace,  not  of  the  empires,  but  of  their 
resi)ective  Foreign  Offices.  A  dispatch  from  Lord 
Kimberley  to  M  de  Staal,  dated  March  11,  was  pub- 
lished a  month  later,  announcing  the  final  definition 
of  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Pamirs. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  line  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  provisionally,  which  is  to  mnrk  the 
watershed  of  the  empire  in  Central  Asia.  Britain 
abstains  from  exercising  any  political  influence  or 
control  to  the  north,  and  Russia  makes  a  similar  en- 
gagement as  to  the  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
line  of  demarcation.      There  is  a  small  exchange  of 


rowly  escaped  involving  the  two  empires  in  a  war  at 
Penjdeh. 


The  Relief 
of  Chitraf. 


This  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  long  outstanding  dispute  with  Russia 
has  been  overshadowed  in  the  mind  of  the 
British  public  by  the  absorbing  excitement  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  relief  of  Chitral.  The  episode,  which 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  \he  rais- 
ing of  the  siege  and  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
his  gallant  garrison,  is  one  of  those  stirring  incidents 
of  empire  with  which  British  Indian  history  is  filled. 
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Dr.  Robertson,  with  aboat  five  hundred  men,  found 
himself  belea^ered  in  Chitral  Fort,  two  hundred 
miles  away  from  his  nearest  base.  The  siege  lasted 
from  March  4  to  April  19.  Hostile  tribes,  fighting 
in  their  own  country,  amply  supplied  with  British 
ammunition  and  arms  of  precision,  obtained  from 
Bombay,  attacked  the  fort  in  force,  usually  endeavor- 
ing to  set  fire  to  the  towers.  The  wall  of  the  fort, 
although  twenty-five  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick, 
was  vulnerable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  partly  con- 
sti-ucted  of  wood,  and  when  fired  was  extinguished 
with  difficulty.  The  garrison,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  enormously  outnumbered,  and  al- 
lowed rest  neither  night  nor  day  by  the  en- 
compassing host  of  besiegers,  made  a  gallant 
fight.  The  fires  were  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  kindled,  the  mines  were  met  by  counter- 
mines, and  finally,  in  one  fierce  sortie  the  enemy  was 
driven  out  of.  his  position  in  the  summer  house,  but 
not  before  thirty-five  of  his  men  were  bayoneted  as 
they  stood.  The  food  was  bad,  the  doctors  ran  out  of 
surgical  stores  and  drugs,  and  all  the  while  the  siege 
was  kept  up  so  strictly  that  no  one  could  show  his 
head  at  an  embrasure  without  hearing  a  marksman^s 
bullet  sing  past  his  ears.  While  Dr.  Robertson  and 
his  men  were  holding  out  in  the  fort.  Colonel  Kelly 
was  ploughing  his  way  through  the  snow  from  Gilgit, 
and  General  Low  with  a  strong  force  was  moving 
northward  on  the  1st  of  April.  It  was  a  race  as  to  which 
would  first  relieve  the  garrison.  Colonel  Kelly,  by 
dint  of  immense  pluck  and  dash,  cutting  roads 
through  snowdrifts  and  turning  impregnable  positions 
by  lowering  ladders  with  ropes  down  the  sides  of 
precipices,  succeeded  in  being  first  at  the  trysting 
place.  The  beleaguering  force  bolted  on  the  19th. 
One  man  in  every  five  in  the  garrison  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  It  was  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  that 
England  received  t.he  news  of  the  raising  of  the  siege. 


DR.    ROBERTSON. 

Of  the  leading  chiefs,  some  fled  to  Afghanistan  and 
others  were  driven  into  the  snow  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  Chitral  is  an  exposed  post,  difficult  to  hold 
and  costly  to  relieve ;  but  there  is  great  reluctance  tc 
abandon  an  advanced  position  to  which  a  road  has 
been  cut  at  such  expense.  Whatever  is  done  about 
the  garrison,  the  story  of  the  campaign  will  tend  ap- 
preciably to  increase  the  respect  with  which  England 
is  regarded  on  the  frontier,  and,  what  is  not  less  im- 
portant, to  keep  up  her  own  confidence  that  the  gifts 
of  leadership  and  captaincy  are  not  dying  out  among 
her  sons. 


Th9  Opium 
Commiaslon. 


MAJOR-OENBRAL  SIR  R.   C.   LOW,   K.C.B. 


The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Opium 
Commission  is  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  story  of  the  relief  of  Chitral,  but  from 

an  imperial  point  of  view  it  is  even  more  impoitant. 

England's  one  great  weakness  in  India  has  not  been  a 
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lack  of  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  but  a  deep,  nuder- 
lying,  nneasy  suspicion  which  has  haunted  the  miuds 
of  many  of  the  best  Englishmen,  that  after  all  their 
empire  was  based  upon  the  demoralization  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  only  able  to  keep  up  the 
dazzling  fabric  of  imperial  rule  in  Hindostan  by 
poisoning  their  own  subjects  and  the  Chinese  with 
opium.  To  ascertain  how  far  those  suspicions  were 
well  gn^unded,  a  strong  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brassey,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  about  opium. 
No  doubt  the  commission  was  very  largely  packed 
with  representatives  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
with  men  who  were  tolerably  certain  to  return  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  opium.  But  Lord  Brassey,  Mr. 
Pease  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  were  free  from  the  taint 
of  officialism ;  and  if  they,  or  even  two  of  them,  had 
Agreed  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  condemning  the 
opium,  their  authority  with  the  anti-opium  men 
would  have  outweighed  that  of  the  rest  of  their  col- 
leagues. But  after  examining  eight  hundred  wit- 
nesses and  going  into  the  whole  matter  exhaustively, 


MR.   H.   J.   WILSON,  M.P. 

all  the  members  of  the  commission,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  have  drawn  up  a  report 
strongly  iu  favor  of  things  as  they  are.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson  signs  a  minute  of  dissent,  but  Lord  Brassey 
and  Mr.  Pease  both  sign  the  majority  report.  Con- 
densed into  a  nutshell,  the  report  may  be  said  to 
assert  that  everything  is  for  the  best,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium  in  India, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  and  it  is  not  desirable.  In 
India,  in  fact,  the  doxology  might  almost  run :  **  For 
opium  and  all  other  mercies,  the  Lord's  name  be 
praised."  It  is  a  sore  blow  and  great  discouragement 
to  those  who  have  conscientiously  been  fighting  for 
years  past  in  favor  of  the  total  prohibition  of  opium 
and  the  suppression  of  the  export  trade  to  China ; 


but  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  a  great  many  very  worthy 
people  to  feel  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Pease  himself  does 
not  think  that  such  drastic  measures  are  impera- 
tively required  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  of 
Chiistianity. 

Dots  Notwithstanding  this  sore  blow  and  heavy 
Prohibition  discouragement,  the  agitation  against  the 
Prohibit?  Qpi^inj  trade  with  China  will  continue. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  English  can  logically 
prohibit  the  export  of  opium  from  India,  while  allow- 
ing the  limitless  export  of  alcohol  from  Great  Britain. 
The  evidence  taken  in  India  seems  to  show  that  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  taking  of  opium  and  of  hemp 
products  are  quite  insignificant  compared  with  those 
which  follow  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  which 
would  .increase  the  moment  the  use  of  opium  and 
hemp  was  prohibited.  In  other  words,  if  the  British 
are  to  be  prohibitionists  in  India,  they  ought  to  be 
prohibitionists  at  home.  The  Local  Option  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Parliament,  but  it  falls  a  very 
long  way  short  of  prohibition ;  and  it  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  passed.  The  only  question  that  it 
raises  is  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  sufficient  de- 
fection of  Liberal  brewers  to  defeat  the  Government. 
The  trade  is  in  the  ascendant  just  now,  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  has  been  taking  evidence  on  the 
subject  in  Canada  for  the  last  two  years,  has  reported 
strongly  against  prohibition.  The  Commissioners 
say  that  prohibition  in  justice  involves  compensation; 
and  it  would  immediately  wipe  out  the  provincial 
municipal  revenues.  That  may  not  be  a  reason  for 
flinching  from  prohibition,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  argument  against  adopting  it  lightly,  unless 
one  is  quite  certain  that  while  it  destroys  the  revenue 
it  will  decrease  the  consumption.  From  a  remark- 
able article  which  is  published  in  the  Niiieteenth 
Century  on  the  result  of  prohibition  in  Manitoba,  the 
presumption  seems  to  be  the  other  way. 


l9Ui§»  In 

British  North 

Am§rlea. 


The  school  question  in  Manitoba  re- 
mains an  unsettled  issue.  The  situation 
may  be  very  simply  stated.  At  the  time 
when  Manitoba  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation, 
separate  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  were  receiv- 
ing aid  out  of  the  public  funds.  Since  that  time  the 
Protestant  element  has  grown  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Catholic  element.  Recently  the  provincial 
parliament  has  placed  the  schools  of  the  province 
upon  a  uniform  non-sectarian  basis.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  the 
Canadian  Confederation  was  formed  declares  that, 
in  these  school  questions,  the  antecedent  status 
quo  must  be  preserved,  unless  the  higher  authorities 
should  concur  in  the  proposed  change.  In  other 
words,  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  would,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  appear  to  be  entitled  to  appeal 
for  redress  first  to  the  Dominion  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  and  then  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  in 
London,   if    their     former    right    to    a    share    of 
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the  school  money  were  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  Manitoba  Legislatare.  The  matter  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  appealing 
Catholics.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the 
Dominion  Qovemment  has  requested  the  Manitoba 
authorities  to  remedy  the  existing  situation  in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort. 
Manitoba  seems  inclined  to  stand  upon  her  claims 
that  she  must  be  allowed  to  make  her  own  school 
legislation  without  outside  interference.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  is  beyond  our  power  of 
prediction.  Seiious  attempts  have  been  made  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  by  which  Newfoundland  could  be  taken 
into  the  Canadian  Dominion.  But  Newfoundland 
will  consent  to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  assump- 
tion of  her  debt  by  the  Government  at  Ottawa,  be- 
sides various  other  financial  benefits  and  concessions. 
The  Canadian  Dominion  wants  Great  Britain  to  lift 
Newfoundland  out  of  her  dreadful  financial  straits, 
and  Great  Britain  seems  to  think  that  Canada  should 
bear  the  brunt.  Thus  there  have  been  questions  of 
sufficient  magnitude  pending  in  British  North 
America  to  give  the  newspapers  of  Canada  an  ampli- 
tude of  topics  for  discussion. 


Politics  In  "^o  mo%t  significant  piece  of  news  that 
Oermany  and  comes  from  Germany  is  the  unanimous 
"**'''*»•  rejection  by  the  Reichstag  of  the  odious 
anti-socialist  bill.  It  was  becoming  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  could  not  hold  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  imperial  law-making  body,  but  no 
one  had  until  the  last  moment  anticipated  its  com- 
plete desertion  and  repudiation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  continental  socialism,  it  is  not  des- 
tined to  owe  its  quietus  to  repressive  legislation. 
German  political  life  is  in  a  most  anomalous  con- 
dition. At  the  very  moment  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  German  people  are  refusing  to  counte- 
nance the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
against  the  socialists,  they  are  paying  every  kind  of 
honor  to  Bismarck,  who  has  been  the  fountain  and 
source  of  the  whole  repressive  policy.  Austria  is  in 
chronic  political  disturbance,— through  religious  and 
educational  questions,  through  conflict  between  the 
discordant  race  elements  of  the  empire,  and  particu- 
larly through  practical  governmental  difficulties 
growing  out  of  tiie  relationship  between  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  halves  of  the  dual  empire.  The  strain 
has  been  too  much  for  Count  Kalnoky,  who  has 
never  been  a  very  strong  or  wise  Prime  Minister, 
and  whose  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  His  successor  is  Count  Golushowski, 
who  Is  much  better  known  in  southeastern  Europe 
than  in  these  western  parts  of  Christendom. 

France  seems  to  have  taken  with  tolerable 

France  and  composure  Sir  Edward  Grey's  declaration 

the  Nile.     ^^^^  ^^^  j^.^^  y^^^   .g  ^^i^in  ^ijQ  sphere 

of  British  influence.     M.  Hanotaux  explained  in  the 


Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  thought  it  premature  to 
settle  the  future  of  these  regions,  and  accused  Eng- 
land of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  consent  of  France 
without  even  explaining  what  she  was  to  agree  to. 
"Under  these  conditions,"  he  said,  "do  not  be 
astonished  if  we  refuse  our  acquiescence  and  reserve 
our  liberty  of  action.'*  England,  of  course,  has  no 
objection  to  reservation  of  liberty  of  action,  so  long 
as  the  action  itself  is  reserved.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  expeditionary  party  which  France  was 
said  to  have  dispatched  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  every 
one  is  hoping,  probably  the  French  most  of  all,  that 
if  such  an  expedition  has  bean  launched  it  may  tarry 
long  on  the  way,  and  possibly  get  shunted  en  route. 
The  Madagascar  expedition  is  making  progress,  and 
President  Faure  has  been  exchanging  civilitiea  with 
H.M.S.  Australia  during  his  presidential  progress 
through  Normandy.  Appearances  may  be  deceitful, 
but  for  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  a  slack- 
ening of  the  tension  which  last  month  was  rather 
great  between  Paris  and  London. 

In  English  politics  the  event  of  last 
Engliai  Spiaiier,   ^onth  was  the  election  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Courtney  absolutely  refused  to 
be  elected,  as  he  preferred  a  position  of  independence 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Speaker^s  chair.  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman's  ambition  was  ni]^>ed  in  the  bud  by  Sir 
William  Haroourt,  who,  having  been  thwarted  in  his 
desire  to  be  Prime  Minister  by  the  opposition  of  his 
colleagues,  thinks  it  fair  tit-for-tat  to  prevent  them 
realizing  their  ambitions  whenever  the  veto  lies  in  his 
own  hands.  By  a  process  of  natural  selection  Mr. 
Gully  of  the  Northern  Circuit  was  elected.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  at  least  one  qualification  for  be- 
ing Speaker,  in  that  he  has  shown  during  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  supreme 
capacity  of  holding  his  tongue  ;  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  one  man  who  never  makes 
speeches.  The  Conservatives  brought  forward  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  and  a  strict  party  vote  was 
taken,  by  which  Mr.^GuUy  was  elected  by  285  votes  to 
274. 

itinMera  The  British  ministry  continues  to  pursue 
«j»<'  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Mr.  Asquith 
^***  has  brought  in  his  Factory  bill,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  has  introduced  his  new  Reform  bill, 
which  prescribes  that  the  elections  shall  take  place  in 
every  constituenty  on  the  same  day,  and  that  day  a 
Saturday,  and  that  no  man  shall  vote  in  more  than 
one  constituency.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill 
has  been  read  a  second  time.  As,  however,  the  bills 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Lords,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  exceptions,  this  does  not  amount  to  much, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  supplies  a  certain  amount  of 
drill  on  the  parade  ground,  which,  after  all,  has  its 
uses,  although  it  is  a  very  different  thing  ftorn  an 
actual  campaign.  One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  remarked  the  other  day  that  if  at 
any  time  this  session  the  House  of  Commons  had 
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voted  by  ballot,  Ministers  would  have  been  placed  in 
a  minority.  But  as  it  does  not  vote  by  ballot,  the 
Rosebery  Government  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
The  cause  of  this  he  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
slackness  of  the  opposition,  and  this  again  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  dread  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Con- 
servatives have  of  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. The  calculation  of  the  opposition  is  that  if 
Parliament  were  to  be  dissolved  to-morrow  they 
would  come  back  to  St.  Stephens  with  a  majority  of 
thirty,  which  would  make  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  mas- 
ter of  the  situation ;  and  as  they  do  not  love  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  Lord 
Rosebery  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Chamberlain  king. 


Dtauniom  ^  ^^  subterranean  discontent  with  Mr, 
.»/'*•  Chamberlain's  ascendency  in  the  Unionist 
party,  there  were  last  month  many  cunous 
and  interesting  symptoms.  The  first  was  an  article 
in  the  New  Review^  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
described  as  a  demagogue,  and  generally  reminded 
that  his  own  estimate  of  himself  was  by  no  means 
shared  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  party.  But 
the  most  serious  trouble  arose  in  the  constituency  of 
Warwick  and  Leamington.  The  resignation  of  the 
Speaker  creates  a  vacancy  which  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists proposed  to  fill  by  putting  Mr.  Peel,  the  Speaker's 
son,  into  the  field  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  candidate. 
The  local  Tories  having  a  candidate  of  their  own,  who 
had  been  nursing  the  constituency  for  some  time,  re- 
volted against  the  terms  of  the  compact  by  which  all 
seats  held  at  the  general  election  by  Liberal  Unionists 
should  be  regarded  as  inviolate.  The  Tory  leaders 
supported  the  Liberal  Unionist  contention,  but  the 
local  Tories  took  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  voted 
down  ^(r.  Peel  at  his  own  meeting  and  forced  him  to 
retire,  which  he  did  gracefully  enough.  Then,  as  a 
compromise,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Lyttelton,  a 
Liberal  Unionist,  should  stand  for  the  seat.  To  stand 
is  one  thing,  to  win  the  seat  another,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Tory 
rank  and  file  will  result  in  handing  the  seat  over  to 
the  Ministerialists.  By  way  of  healing  the  incipient 
schism.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  a  letter  and  Mr.  Balfour 
made  a  speech  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Primrose 
League,  in  which  he  spread  abroad  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  all  the  astonishing  virtues  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  a  colleague,  a  statesman  and  a  friend.  Even 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  believed  never  to  approach 
a  mirror  without  making  a  profound  obeisance,  must 
have  been  contented  with  the  flaring  certificate  of 
character  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Balfour's  hands. 
So  for  the  present  there  is  peace  in  the  Unionist 
Israel. 

The  Liberals  have  been  so  full  of  joy  in 
^Conhrenc*.   contemplating   the   possibilities  of  dis- 
union among  the  Unionists   that  they 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  Independent  Labor 
Congress  which  was  held  at  Newcastle  at  Easter  last. 
The  conference  decided  upon  adopting  a  pledge  of 


membership,  by  which  the  members  took  a  four-fold 
pledge  as  follows :  1,1  am  a  Socialist ;  2,  I  sever  all 
connection  with  any  political  party;  8,  I  vote  in 
local  elections  as  the  branch  of  my  party  decides ;  and 
4,  in  Parliamentary  elections  I  will  vote  according  to 
the  orders  of  a  conference  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose.  The  object  of  the  party  was  then  declared 
to  be  an  Industrial  Commonwealth  founded  on  the 
socialization  of  land  and  capital.  At  present  twenty 
one  Parliamentary  candidates  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Administrative  Council,  and  others 
have  been  elected  who  are  waiting  endorsement.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  Independent  Labor 
men  will  succeed  in  helping  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  his 
coveted  dictatorship.  Judging  from  what  was  done 
or  not  done  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  forces  are 
more  numerous  on  paper  than  they  are  at  the  polling 
booth. 

Arbitration  '^^^  British  administration  achieved  one 
in  Tratta  triumph  last  month,  of  which  it  may  well 
Diaput9s.  Y)e  proud.  The  gigantic  strike  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  was  settled  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  deputed  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  between  the  contending  parties.  At  first 
it  seemed  hopeless  enough  ;  attempts  at  conciliation 
seldom  succeed  at  the  beginning  of  a  struggle.  Mr. 
Bryce,  however,  boldly  faced  the  situation,  and, 
thanks  to  the  diplomatic  tact  and  management  of  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle,  what  seemed  impossible  was  dis- 
covered to  be  quite  practicable.  Not  only  was  the 
strike  settled,  but  arrangements  were  entered  into 
which  will  go  far  to  prevent  any  similar  strikes  in 
future.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  ancient  saying 
'*  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  t^e  government  may 
fairly  expect  to  receive  it  when  its  time  comes.  The 
success  of  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's  intervention  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The 
government  has  introduced  its  bill,  but  it  is  feared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  question,  it 
will  be  added  to  the  other  massacred  innocents  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  Yet  both  parties  agree  to  it.  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  London  Labor  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Board  has  the  approval  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  London  Trades  Council, 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
bodies,  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  before  anything 
practical  has  been  done. 


etnerai  Eieetiona  '^^^  general  elections  have  been  held 
in  Orteee  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  month,  both 
Dtnmarit.  ^^  which  have  resulted  in  ministerial 
defeats.  The  most  remarkable  ovei-tum  is  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  Greece.  In  1892  M.  Tricoupis 
came  back  from  the  country  with  a  large  majority, 
and  although  he  was  upset  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  he  evidently  looked  forward  to  securing  a  ma- 
jority at  the  dissolution.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  M.  Delyannis,  his  opponent,  has  swept  the  board, 
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securing  150  out  of  the  207  seats.  M.  Tricoupis  him- 
self has  lost  his  seat,  and  he  proposes  to  withdraw 
from  public  life.  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  he  first 
became  prime  minister.  The  other  general  election 
was  in  Denmark,  where  the  Radical  Socialists  have 
returned  a  majority  of  the  Folkething.  For  nine 
years,  from  1885  to  1894,  there  has  been  a  struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  Folkething,  which  was 
terminated  in  April  last  year  by  an  agreement  which 
ended  the  long-standing  dispute  practically  on  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Ministers.  It  was  this  agreement 
which  was  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, when  it  was  hoped  it  would  be  approved.  In- 
stead of  this,  it  has  been  scouted. 

From  political  overturns  to  real  earth- 
in  Central'  quakes  the  transition  is  not  very  wide.  In 
fvroptf.  April  Central  Europe  was  shaken  by  a 
series  of  shocks  which  centred  round  Laibach,  the 
capital  of  Carinthia.  For  about  eight  hours  the 
ground  trembled,  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  distinct 
shocks  being  felt.  Every  house  is  said  to  have  been 
damaged,  and  the  churches  have  suffered  severely. 
The  earthquake,  which  centred  in  Laibach,  spread 
southward  as  far  as  Verona,  northward  to  Vienna 
and  eastward  to  Agram.  The  shock  was  distinctly 
felt  at  Venice,  Trieste  and  Padua.  The  trains  rocked 
on  the  rails,  church  bells  rang  in  the  reeling  steeples, 
and  the  i)opulation  suffered  the  usual  panic  which 
people  feel  when  the  earth  moves  under  them.  On 
May  19  an  earthquake  of  much  violence  alarmed  the 
people  of  Florence  and  vicinity,  and  caused  much 
damage  to  property. 


POPE  LKO  xni. 


The  Pope       ^^  April  the  Pope  published  his  letter 

to  the         addressed  to  the  English  i)eople, — a  fact 

£iig/ish  People    ^j  ^y^^^y^  ^^^  majority  of  the  English 

people  took  no  notice,  but  which,  nevertheless,  to  all 
watchers  on  the  mountain  tops  is  one  of  those  un- 
mistakable rifts  of  light  in  a  cloudy  eastern  sky 
which  foretell  the  coming  day.  Practically,  for  the 
moment,  nothing  nas  come  of  it  or  will  come  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  incidents  to  be  chronicled  in  the  daily 
papers ;  but  none  the  less  it  remains  on  record  as  a 
great  and  worthy  effort  to  bring  together  two  great 
empires.  The  appeal,  which  is  addressed,  not  to  the 
Roman  hierarchy  in  England,  but  directly  to  the 
English  people,  marks  a  great  advance.  The  Pope 
has  acquitted  himself  well,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  of  the  journalistic  mouthpieces  of  the 
race  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed. 

TheSlgnlfieance     '^^^  ^*^'^»  ^^^^  ^^^^  among  the 

of  the  newspapeirs,  published  the  letter  in 

Pope's  Encyclical,    ^ ^jj  .    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

part  summarized  it  imperfectly  or  ignored  it,  and 
thus  the  keepers  of  the  ears  of  King  Demos  have  for 
the  moment  largely  thwarted  the  attempt  of  Leo 
XIII  to  put  himself  into  harmonious  human  relations 
with  the  great  nation  which  for  three  hundred  years 
has  definitely  repudiated  him  and  his.  The  letter  in- 
trinsically well  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  tribute 
which  the  Roman  Pontiff  pays  to  the  nation  that  has 
grown  and  prospered  generation  after  generation,  not- 
withstanding its  defiant  antagonism  to  the  whole 
Roman  creed  and  Roman  system,  is  a  homage  of  which 
the  Ehiglish  people  might  well  have  been  proud.  Even 
from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  the  sectarian,  so  frank 
a  recognition  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  flourish 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  communion  deserved  a 
more  generous  welcome.  From  the  wider  point  of  view 
of  a  humanitarian  Christian,  the  Pope's  letter  is  ad- 
mirable indeed.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  para- 
graphs toward  the  end,  which  can  easily  be  forgotten 
or  ignored,  the  whole  letter  might  well  be  reprinted  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  or  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  circulated 
as  an  eloquent  tract  on  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  in- 
tercessory prayer.  "Pray  without  ceasing*'  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Pope's  address  ;  and  the  most  unyield- 
ing Protestant  cannot  deny  that  nine-tenths  of  what 
the  Pope  says  is  worthily  conceived  and  pitched  in 
the  keynote  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Long  after 
all  the  hubbub  and  babel  of  voices  radsed  about  the 
ephemeral  topics  of  the  day  is  over,  this  letter  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  expressions  of 
Christian  sentiment  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  our  character  sketch  of  Chicago  news- 
The  Obituary  papers  and  their  makers  will  be  found  due 

mention  of  the  late  James  W.  Scott, 
whose  sudden  and  greatly  lamented  death  was  re- 
corded in  our  obituary  columns  last  month.  Few 
men  connected  with  the  American  press  have  ever 
been  more  widely  known  or  more  highly  esteemed 
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than  Mr.  Scott.  In  the  whole 
conntry,  as  well  as  in  New 
England,  there  will  be  sincere 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Dr.  Ju- 
lias H.  Seelye,who  was  one  of 
the  grandest  specimens  of 
exalted  American  manhood 
that  onr  generation  has 
known.  He  was  a  great  and 
inspiring  pulpit  orator;  a 
teacher  who  left  an  indelible 
impress  upon  the  minds  of 
many  pupils  who  have  since 
attained  distinction ;  a  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College 
whose  administration  was 
brilliantly  successful ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  whose 
statesmanlike  talents  and  high 
spirit  of  patriotism  were  of 
genuine  value  to  the  nation. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  whether 
public  or  private,  he  was 
trusted,  admired  and  loved. 
From  Iowa  comes  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  been  identified  with 
the  political  life  of  Iowa  ever 
since  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1856,  after  which 
he  served  for  lEtome  time  in  the 
Legislature.  Subsequently  he 
sat  in  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress  for  four  terms,  and 
in  1883  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.    He  had 

just  completed  his  full  twelve  years  as  a  member  of 
that  body.  He  was  an  orator  of  considerable  power, 
and  a  public  man  of  usefulness,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  great  Republican  leaders  of  the  war 
period.  Hon.  Augustus  Frank,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
whose  name  also  finds  place  in  our  obituaiy  record  this 
month,  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  several  terms 
in  and  after  the  war  period,  and  was  one  of  the 
trusted  and  zealous  promoters  of  Lincoln*s  views  and 
policies.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  last  two 
State  Constitutional  Conventions,  and  a  citizen  who 
had  held  many  xK>8itions  of  honor  and  trust  with  suc- 
cess and  fidelity. 

President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  Col- 
Set/ilow^aGift  l^g^.  New  York,  has  given  practical 
of  $1 ,000,000,  evidence  of  his  complete  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  university  and  of  the  metropolis 
by  undertaking  to  erect  a  library  building  out  of  his 
own  private  fortune  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.    This  act 
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of  munificence  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  have 
observed  the  public  spirit  of  the  man.  If  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  country  were  generally  in  such  hands 
as  his  there  would  be  little  jealousy  of  the  rich  on  the 
part  of  working  men.  Everybody  in  New  York  was 
heartily  glad  that  Peter  Cooper  possessed  wealth,  and 
there  is  precisely  the  same  feeling  toward  Seth  Low. 
Better  than  his  gifts  of  money,  however,  are  President 
Low's  unfailing,  tactful,  courageous  services  to  the 
community  as  a  model  citizen.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  while  there  are  many  men  whose  names 
the  politicians  are  weighing  as  candidates  for  the  na- 
tional presidency,  there  are  citizens  trained  in  the 
newer  school  of  civil  service  reform  and  of  good 
government  whose  availability  for  present  day  tasks 
must  surely  be  recognized  by  the  people,  even  though 
overlooked  by  the  party  leaders.  The  Hon.  Seth 
Low  would  make  an  ideal  people's  candidate  for  the 
chief  magistracy.  He  is  the  foremost  citizen  of  the 
**  Greater  New  York."  ^ 
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"ALL  BBOKE  UP." 
The  only  cure  for  »  flxumcUl  spre^. 
From  HarperU  Weekly  (New  York). 


A  PERILOUS  SITUATION. 

The  producors  of  the  countir  in  daneer  from  silver 
demacTograeB  and  Populists. 

From  Harper' 9  Wetkly  (New  York). 


THE  PARTING  OP  THE  ROADS. 


The  troublesome  dilemma  of  the  Republican  leaders. 
Which  road  leads  to  the  White  House  ? 


From  Judge  (New  York). 


NEW  YORK  STILL  TAMMANY  BIDDEN. 

Father  Knickerbocker  :  **  Di 
pot  at  aU  I    Don't  you  remember  I 

From  Life  (New  York). 


ber?' 


isffraceful  burden  r    Why, 
:  .threw  it  off  last  Norein- 
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THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS  :   A  GERMAN  COMMENT. 
From  Kladderadat»ch  (Berlin). 


THE  NATURALIST. 

Uncle  Sam  examines  two  hostile  species  of  Insects  which  threaten 
the  Havana  tobacco  harvest.~From  Klo/ddertidaUch  (Berlin). 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY:    A  GERMAN  VIEW. 
From  Kladder<idat$ch  (Berlin). 


CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 

The  Arprentine  Republic  delivers  Jabez  Balfour  to  England. 

From  the  New  Budget  (London). 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BENEDICK. 

Mr.  J-8-PH  Ch-mb-rlt-n  (as  '* Benedick''):  **I>oth  not  the 
appetite  changre  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he 
cannot  endure  in  hia  age.  .  .  .  When  I  said  I  wonld  die  an 
independent  radical,  I  did  not  think  I  shonld  live  to  be  allied 
with  a  Tory  party.  "—Jfuc^  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II,  8c  8 
(slightly  •*  modiAedn. 

From  Punch  (London). 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OP  LORD  ROSEBERyS  POSITIOIf. 
Prom  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


IN  THE  WAITlNU-ROOM. 
Sib  William  Harcourt:    'Sorry  to  keep  you,  fj^entlemen  ;   but  could  you  manage  to  call  again  In  a  few 

From  Moonshine  (London). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


April  20.— The  Wisconsin  Legislature  adjourns Five 

negroes  (three  of  them  women)  are  lynched  near  Green- 
ville, Ala.f  for  the  murder  of  a  white  man  confessed  by 
one  of  the  negroes — The  election  of  members  of  the  Ser- 
vian Chamber  of  Deputies  results  in  the  return  of  a  large 
majority  for  the  government — A  committee  of  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  reports  in  favor  of  penalties  for  the  Cuban  in- 
surrectionists similar  to  those  inflicted  on  i>erBons  found 
guilty  of  participation  in  anarcbost  outrages  or  plots. 

April  21.— Senator  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  declares  in 
farvor  of  free  silver  coinage  at  16  to  1 — The  Whiskey 
Trust  announces  a  cut  of  half  a  cent  a  gallon  in  the  price 
of  spirits The  garrison  at  Chitral  is  relieved Ex- 
Consul  Waller  reaches  Bfarseilles  from  Madagascar,  and 
is  imprisoned  in  Fort  Saint  NicoL 

Ainril  22.--Judge  Qoff,  of  the  U.  a  Circuit  Court,  issues 
an  injunction  restraining  the  South  Carolina  authorities 
from  taking  any  action  looking  to  the  holding  of  elections 
of  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  registration  act 
of  1882,  and  fraud  at  the  polls  in  1894. . .  .The  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  mills  resume  work  under  the  scale  of  wages  in  force 
previous  to  August  20,  181H;  2i000  workers  are  benefited. 
Fire  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  damages  rec- 
ords and  drawings A  sharp  rise  in  wheat  causes  excite- 
ment on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade Mr.  Chilly  is  in- 
stalled as  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Conunons ;  ex- 
Speaker  Peel  is  made  a  viscount Archdeacon  Famur 

appointed  Dean  of  Canterbury Canadian  Gk>vemment 

announces  that  an  official  will  be  sent  to  England  to  dis- 
cuss the  Canadian  copyright  question. . .  .Omnibus  strike 
in  Paris. 

April  23.— The  Minnesota  Legislature  adjourns;  the 
Missouri  Legislature  meets  in  extra  session. . .  .Three  Brit- 
ish warships  arrive  at  Corinto  to  enforce  Enghmd's  ulti- 
matum to  Nicaragua Another  victory  of  the  Spanish 

troops  over  the  Cuban  insurgents  is  reported The  Ger- 
man Reichstag  reaasembles — Russia  sends  a  large  fleet  of 
warships  to  Japanese  waters. 

April  24.— President  Cleveland  appoints  Brig.-Gen.  Wes- 
ley Merritt  to  be  Major-Qeneral The  President   and 

Secretary  Oresham  discuss  England's  attitude  toward  Ni- 
caragua  The  British  commander  at  Corinto  informs  the 

Nicaraguan  Gk>vemment  that  if  the  indemnity  demand  is 

not  paid  the  custom-house  will  be  seized The  Russian, 

French  and  Qerman  Ministers  in  Tokio  protest  against 
Japanese  acquisition  of  Chinese  territory....  dote  of  the 
British  boot  tirades  dispute — Italian  Supreme  Court 
quashes  charges  brought  against  Signer  GKolitti  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Banco  Romano  frauds. 

April  25.— The  United  States  Government  declines  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 

A  rehearing  of  the  income  tax  cases  before  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court  is  announced  for  May  6 The  annual 

meet^  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance  of 
Physical  Education  is  opened  in  New  York  City. . .  .Japan 
replies  to  the  joint  protest  of  Russia,  France  and  Germany, 
declining  to   yield   the  treaty  points.... Gen.  Maridnez 

Campos  arrives  at  Havana The  Paris  omnibus  strike  is 

declared    off The  report   of  the   Royal   Commission 

against  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  presented  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament. 


April  26.— The  Nicaragua  Canal  CommissionerB  ap- 
ix>inted  by  President  Clevdand  organize  and  receive  in- 
structions  The  Utah  Constitutioual  Convention  votes 

against  a  submission  of  the  prohibition  question  to  the 
voters  in  a  separate  dause.... Spain  gives  tjiie  United 
States  full  satisfaction  in  the  AUianca  affair — Annual 
meeting  of  the  Primrose  League. . .  .Serious  ooUieiy  explo- 
sion at  Denny,  near  Stirling. 

April  27.— The  steamer  Sadie  Shepherd  founders  off 
Turtle  Li^t,  Lake  Erie,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives — 
Nicaragua  having  ignored  the  British  ultimatum,  the  town 
of  Corinto  is  occui>ied  by  British  marines. . .  .British  sove- 
reignty is  extended  over  the  territory  west  of   Ama- 

tongaland  along  the  Pondoland  River  to  Mairata  River 

Great  destruction  by  the  bunting  of  the  dam  of  the 
Bousey  Reservoir  near  Epinal,  France ;  120  lives  lost 

April  28.— General  elections  in  Greece,  resulting  in  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  lYicoupis. 

April  29.— Secretary  Herbert  orders  two  warships  to 
Nicaraguan  waters  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
Americans. . .  .The  police  census  of  New  York  City  shows 

the  population  to  be   1,849,866 The  British  House  of 

Commons  votes  by  a  majcnity  of  22  to  give  priority  to 
government  business — Cuban  insurgents  are  defeated  by 

the  Spanish  troops The  Vigtlant  lowers  the  western 

record  for  yachts  from  Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook. 

April  80.- Three  thousand  garment  workers  at  Balti- 
more strike  against  the  sweating  system, The  exercises 

at  the  dedication  of  the  Washington  Arch  in  New  York 
City  are  ixwtponed  on  account  of  rain The  Utah  (Con- 
stitutional (Ik>nvention  decides  that  women  cannot  vote 
when  the  constitution,  which  provides  for  woman  suffrage, 

is  submitted  to  the  iieople Major  General  Merritt  is 

assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mi»- 

sonri Nicaragua  offers  to  pay  the  indemnity  demanded 

by  Great  Britain  within  flfteen  days  if  the  British  war- 
ships are  withdrawn  at  once  from  Corinto Major  Wiss- 

mann,  the  explorer,  is  appointed  (jk>vemor  of  German 
East  Africa. . .  .Difficulty  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  arising  out  of  the  new  excise  law  is  ended  by  an 
agreement. 

May  1.— Governor  Morton,  of  New  York,  vetoes  the 
Brooklyn  (Charities  Department  bill.... Ten  thousand 
miners  in  the  Pocahontas  coal  region  of  West  Viiginia 

strike  for  higher  wages The  new  Belt  Line  tunnel  in 

Baltimore  is  opened  for  business Boston  shoe  manufac- 
turers agree  tc'raise  the  prices  of  all  shoes  from  10  to  25 
cents  a  pair,  because  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  hides. 

A  Kansas  tornado  causes  the  death  of  several  persons, 

and  does  great  damage  to  property The  third  annual 

congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  begins  its 
sessions  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston. . .  .With 
the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  labor  riots,  May  Day 

is  passed  quietly  in  Europe Lieut.   Valentin  Gallego 

Gonzalez,  of  the  Spanish  Army,  is  shot  in  Havana,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  which  found 
him  guilty  of  cowardice  in  having  surrendered  the  fort  at 
Ramon  de  las  Yaguas  to  the  insurgents. 

May  2.— Argument  is  begun  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  injunction  cases. . .  .Proust  and 
Deville,  leaders  in  the  recent  omnibus  strike  in  Paris,  are 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  each  for  inciting  to 
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From  the  London  Oraphic. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  an  Imperial  Audience  was  held,  at  which  all 
the  Foreigrn  Ministers  and  Legations  were  present.  This  was  an  important  event,  being  another  step  toward  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  the  seclusion  surrounding  tne  Emperor,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  audience  was  held  within  the  precincts  of  the 
**  Forbidden  Town."  This  is  the  first  time  that  Foreign  Ministers  have  been  accorded  this  privilege,  and  permitted  to 
desecrate  the  particularly  Imperial  soil  within  the  yellow-tiled  wall  with  their  barbarian  boots. 

AN  IMPERIAL  AUDIENCE  AT  PEKIN  WITHIN  THE  PRECINCTS  OF  THE  "FORBIDDEN  TOWN." 


disorder  and  violence Sir  WiiJiam  Vernon  Haroonrt, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presents  the  budget  to  the 
British  House   of  Commons..... The  German  Reichstag 

passes  the  customs  tariff  amendment  bill The  dispute 

between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  is  settled  by  Salva- 
dor guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  within 
two  weeks. 

May  3.— A  tornado  strikes  Sioux  Centre,  Iowa,  and 
neighboring  towns,  killing  more  than  100  i)ersons  outright, 
and  destroying  the  homes  of  more  than  800  f  amiliee  ;  the 

property  loss  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000 The  U.  S.  Court 

enjoins  striking  miners  in  West  Virginia  against  interfer- 
ing with  U.  S.  mails  or  interstate  traffic The  meeting 

of  Ohio  coal  mine  operators  and  miners  at  Columbus  ad- 
journs without  reaching  an  agreement The  Tennessee 

Legislature  decides  that  Governor  Tumey  is  entitled  to 
his  seat,  though  not  elected  on  the  face  of  the  returns  of 

the  election  of  1894 A  cabinet  crisis  is  caused  in  Hungary 

by  the  attack  of  Premier  Banffy  on  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

May  4.— The  Washington  Arch,  in  New  York  City,  is 

dedicated Chicago  Democrats  declare  for  free  sDver. 

The  port  of  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  is  evacuated  by  Great 

Britain Count  Ealnoky,  Premier  of  Austria-Hungary, 

resigns The  French  capture  a  town  in  Madagascar,  in- 
flicting heavy  losses  on  the  Hovas President  Moraes,  of 

Brazil,  in  opening  the  National  Congress,  congratulates 
the  country  on  the  peaceful  relations  with  the  Argentine 
Republic. 


May  5.— Viiginia  militia  are  placed  under  arms  to  keep 

peace  in  the  coal  regions The  Indians  who  threatened 

trouble  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  North  Dakota,  sur- 
render to  the  authorities British  and  German  maiineB 

are  landed  at  Formosa  to  protect  foreigners. 

May  6.— The  U.  S.  Department  of  State  receives  Spain's 

apology  for  the  firing  on  the  Allianca Argument  on  the 

rehearing  in  the  income  tax  cases  is  begun  before  the  full 

Supreme  Court Theodore  Roosevelt,  Andrei^  D.  Parker 

and  Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant  take  office  as  Police  Commis- 
sioners of  New  York  City  ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Board It  is  annoimced  that  President  Seth 

Low  will  give  to  Columbia  College  its  new  library  build- 
ing, to  cost  about  $1,000,000 Emperor  Francis  Joseph 

refuses  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Premier  Ealnoky. 

May  7.— Attorney-General  Olney,  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Whitney  and  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York, 
continue  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  in- 
come tax  rehearhig The  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Joliet,  shut  down  ;  strikes  occur  in  several  iron 
mills There  are  runs  on  the  banks  of  St.  John's,  N.  F. 

May  8.— Joseph  H.  Choate  doses  the  argument  in  the 

rehearing  of  the  income  tax  cases The  U.  8.  Circuit 

Court  makes  permanent  the  injunctions  against  the  South 
Carolina  Registration  law  and  the  Dispensary  law — Rat- 
ifications of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  are  ex- 
changed at  Che-Foo. 
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May  9.— The  Delaware  Legialatnre  adjooms,  the  Be- 
pablicana  rtUiTning  the  election  of  Hemy  A.  Dapontas 

United  States  Senator The  Florida  Legialatnre  paases 

an    Anstralian    ballot    law A    Democratic   "sonnd 

money  *'  convention  is  held  at  Waco,  Texas. . .  .The  Mani- 
toba Legislature  meets  at  Winnipeg,  and  adjonmstiU  Jnne 

18 The  Qerman  Reichstag  has  an  exciting  debate  on  the 

Anti-Socialist  bill Col.  Bigge  is  made  private  secretary 

to  Queen  Victoria. 

May  10.— Governor  Morton  signs  the  New  York  City 

Police  Magistrates  bill An  advance  of  10  per  cent.  in. 

wages  iB  ordered  in  the  steel  and  iron  mills  of  Wheeling. 
W.  Va;  this  affects  6,000  men.... The  lake  steamer 
Cayuga  is  sunk  by  collision  wiUi  another  steamer  near 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich The  German  Reichstag  rejects 

the  third  paragraph  of  the  Anti-Revolutionist  bill,  which 
makes  criminal  offenses  of  speeches  or  publications  likely 
to  excite  public  opinion. 

May  11.— Severe  frosts  in  Ihe  middle  West  cause  much 
damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables ;  the  fall  in  temperature 
is  general Reports  from  western  Pennsylvania,  east- 
em  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  show  an  increase  of  business 
and  many  advances  in  the  wages  of  nearly  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. . .  .The  German  Reichstag  unanimously  rejects  the 

Anti-Socialist  bill The  TJniverBal  Exhibition  is  opened 

at  Amsterdam. 

May  13.— President  Cleveland  appoints  William  G.  Rice 
(Dem.),  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  John  B.  Harlow  (Rep.),  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  fill  the  vacandes  in  the  TJ.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice CommiBsion  caused  by  the  resignations  of  Commis- 
sioners Roosevelt  and  Lyman — Great  damage  to  vine- 
yards from  frosts  is  reported  from  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania  The  Mikado  announces  that  Japan  will  not 

insist  on  the  retention  of  the  Liau-Tong. . .  .The  German 
Reichstag  rejects  the  Tobacco  Tax  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Swedish  Rigsdag  votes  the  government  moneys 

to  cover  the  deflct  in  the  foreign  budget  caused  by  Nor- 
way's refusal  to  contribute  ;  the  act  of  union  is  to  be  re- 
vised at  once. 


THE  RKV.    W.    H.   FREMANTLE. 
The  New  Dean  of  Ripon. 

May  14.— The  New  York  City  Police  Reorganization 
bill  iB  killed  in  the  State  Senate. . .  .The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  employing  15,000  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
bur^  Pa.,  announce  a  10  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  at 


From  Photograph  by  BeU. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  R.  W.  BtEADE  (RETIRED). 

their  several  plants Gk>vemor  Evans,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, issues  a  proclamation  appealing  to  the  people  of  the 
State  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts — The  French  budget  is  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Premier  Ribot ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cover  the  estimated  deficit  of  56,000,000  francs  by 
a  reform  of  the  succession  duties,  an  increase  of  the  stamp 
duties  on  the  bonds  of  foreign  companies,  a  tax  on  serv- 
ants, a  new  tax  on  playing-cards,  an  increased  horse  and 
carriage  tax,  and  an  assimilation  of  the  Algerian  customs 
duties  with  the  French — The  Hungarian  House  of  Mag- 
nates rejects  for  the  third  time,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  115, 
the  section  of  the  Ecclesiastical  bill  granting  equal  rights 
to  persons  who  do  not  profess  religion. 

May  15.— The  Virginia  Democratic  Convention  at 
Roanoke  resolves  that  constitutional  reforms  in  taxation 
are  demanded,  and  asks  to  have  the  question  of  holding  a 

constitutional  convention  submitted  to  the  people The 

Brooklyn  Handicap  is  won  by  Hornpipe The  Pope 

forbids  Italian  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  coming  Par- 
liamentary elections. 

May  16.— The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns.... The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh  elects  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R  R.  Booth,  of  New  York  city,  as  Moderator ; 
Dr.  Booth  is  an  opponent  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  liberal 

movement   in  the  Presbyterian  Church A  statue  to 

Mrs.  Emma  Willard  is  unveiled  at  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Female 
Seminary,  and  the  Russell  Sage  Memorial  Hall  is  dedi- 
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<»ted,  Cbaiinoey  M.  Depew  makiiig  the  addresB — The 
plan  to  tmite  Newf  oandland  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  finally  given  up  by  the  former  government The  Em- 
peror of  Anstria-Hnngary  appoints  Coont  Golnchowstd, 
formerly  Austrian  Envqy  at  Bncliarest,  to  snoceed  Connt 

Kalnoky  as  Premier The  upper  honse  ot  the  Prossian 

Diet  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  a  monetary  conference. 

May  17.— The  convention  of  coal-miners  of  the  Pitt*- 
burgh  district  resolves  to  call  out  all  the  miners  in  the  dis- 
trict (nearly  20,000)  without  regard  to  wages  received 

The  Swedish  Chambers  vote  nearly  $4,000,000  to  supply 

the  wants  of  the  government  in  case  of  war The  Tich- 

bome  claimant  makes  a  confession  of  fraud Fire  nearly 

destroys  the  town  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  Russian  Poland : 
thirty  persons  are  killed. 


THE  LATE  EX-BENATOR  J.   F.   WILSON,  OP  IOWA. 

May  18.— The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Boston 
decides  that  the  Berliner  patent  held  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone   Company  is   valid — The   Presbyterian  General 

Assembly  discusses  the  question  of  seminary  control A 

succession  of  earthquakes  at  Florence,  Italy,  does  great 
damage  ;  some  people  are  killed,  and  many  injured  in  the 

wrecked  buildings The  Bntannia  again  defeats  the 

Ailsa  in  the  Gravesend  regatta — The  Chilian  Parliament 
buildings  are  burned  ;  government  archives  and  the  Con 
greesional  Ldbrary  are  destroyed. 

May  19.— Fire  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  destroys  forty  busi- 
ness places  and  renders  500  people  homeless;  property 
loss  is  estimated  at  $750,000. . .  .Monsignor  Agliardi,  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Vienna,  is  recalled — Another  French  victory 
is  reported  in  Madagascar. 

May  20.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  renders  a 
new  decision  on  the  income  tax  cases,  holding  the  entire 
law  unconstitutional  ..  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Arctic  exploring  expedition,  under  Sir. 
John  Franklin,  is  celebrated  in  London,  Eng — The  Nor- 
wegian bark  Ceylon  is  wrecked  near  Dover,  Eng.,  six  of 
her  crew  being  drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

April  21  .—Paul  Fenimore  Cooper,  son  of  the  novelist . . . . 
John  N.  Steams,  a  well-known  temperance  advocate. 


April  22.— Ex-United  States  Senator  James  F.  WDsod, 

of  Iowa John  W.  Carrington,  an  engineer  who  boilt 

the  first  railroads  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. . .  .Dr.  Edward 

Shippen,  of  Baltimore Sir  Robert  Hamilton Albert 

Toung,  the  so-called  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Romany 

people  in  North  America Sefior  Jose  Ventura  fifttitanii^ 

of  Caracas,  Venezuela Prince  Joseph  Colloredo-MamiB- 

feld. 

April  23.- Henry  Richard  FarquharBon,member  of  Par^ 
liament  for  West  Dorset,  England Hon.  Sir  W.  Milne. 

April  24.— Colonel  Franklin  Fairbanks,   manufacturer 

and  philanthropist,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt Dr.  D.  R. 

Luckett,  of  Louisiana — John  M.  Board,  once  a  well- 
known  New  Jersey  politician Major  John  R.  Jennings, 

U.  S.  A. . .  .Admiral  Ruxton,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

April  25.— Justus   F.  Temple,    ex- Auditor-General  of 

Pennsylvania George  £.  R.  Price,  ex-President  of  the 

Virginia  Senate — Mrs.  Emily  Thornton  Charles  (Emily 
Hawthorne),  the  poetess,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  26.— Frothingham  Fish,  ex-Justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court. . .  .Mrs.  D.  M.  Jordan,  the  poetess, 

of  Richmond,  Ind William  Noyee  Griswold,  prominent 

in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 

War Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Dinger,  a  well-known  preacher 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ....  Sir  Patrick  O'BrioL 

April  27.  -Hamilton  Andrews  Hill.  Boston  merchant 
and  historical  writer Professor  Karl  Ludwig,  the  emi- 
nent physiologist,  at   Leipsic Hannibal  I.  Kimball,  a 

prominent   citizen    of    Atlanta,   Ga Lord   Moncreiff, 

f orm€!rly  Solicitor-General  and  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
. . .  .Canon  Thornton,  of  Truro. 

April   28.— George  W.  Bostwick,  national  secretaiy  o 

the  Naval  Veterans  of  the  United  States Dr.  M.  H. 

Burton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y....Rev.  James  G.  Craighead,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  ex-dean  of  the  Theological  Department 

of  Howard  University F.  F.  Farrar,  ex-Mayor  of  Erie, 

Pa Heasekiah  S.  Timbrell,  a  noted  small-fruit  grower  of 

Orange  County,  N.  Y — Judge  Dennis  Barry,  of  Mont- 
real  Rev.    Canon   Moreau,  of    Quebec Charles  J. 

Mathew,  Swiss  Consul  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  twelve  years. 
Rear- Admiral  Salmond,  of  the  British  Navy. 

April  29.— Ex-Congressman  Augustus  Frank,  of  Warsaw, 

N.  Y Michael  B.  Lemon,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 

House  from  Pittsburgh — Father  James   A.   Ward,  of 

Georgetown  College,  I).  C Judge  Levi  B.  Taft,  of  Pon- 

tiac,  Mich — George  P.  Delaplaine,  a  pioneer  of  Madison, 
Wis. 

April  ao.— Gustav  Freytag,  the  distinguished  Qennan 

author Gen.  Davis  TiUson,  of  Rockland,  B£aine Cap 

tain  James  F.  Meech,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  ez-Adjutant-Genenl 
of  the  G.  A.  R. 

May    1.— Ex-Congressman  Robert    Klots,    of    Maucfa 

Chunk,  Pa Gen.  Samuel  Brinkle  Hi^yman,  of  Texas,  a 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars — Gen.  Jchn  New- 
ton, engineer,  of  New  York  dty — M.  Numa  Gilly, 
formerly  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Mayor  of  Nimes. . .  .William  Saunders,  M.  P. . .  .Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Heurtley,  of  Oxford. 

May  2.— James  Sorley,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Galveston, 

Texas Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Brown, 

the  abolitionist.... Major  Campbell  Wallace,  Railroad 
Conunissioner  of  Georgia. 

May  8.— Judge  W.  F.  Pope,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Gen.  Joseph  M.  Walters,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. . .  .George  Rob- 
ert  Charles  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomeiry. 
Louis  Perrault,  corporation  printer,  of  Montreal 
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May  4.— Alpheos  B.  Alger,  ex-Mayor  of  Cambridge 
Ha8B....RoimdeIl  Palmer,  first  Earl  of  Se) borne.... The 

OomitesB  of  Kimberl^y Sir  John  Adam  Hay,  of  King's 

Meadows,  Peebles,  Scotland. 

May  5.~J<dm  Davenport,  philanthropist,  of  Stenben 

Ooonty,  N.  T M.  E.  Garter,  a  weU-known  politician  of 

North  Carolina James  Kelly,  one  of  the  foonders  of  the 

Chicago  Tribune — Carl  Vogt,  the  German  naturalist — 
Sir  Qeorge  Bnchanan,  of  London,  Eng. 

May  7.— CoL  John  E.  Qowen,  a  disttngoished  American 
engineer — Ex-€k>y.  and  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  8.  Qreen, 
of  New  Jersey . . .  JPIeld-Marshal  General  Alexander  Angost 
Wilhelm  von  Pape,  of  the  Gennan  Army. 

May  8.— Ex-GoY.  James  A.  Weston,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Brenton  Boggs,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

....Nehemiah  Proctor,  a  well-known  sea-captain  of 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

May  9.— Sir  Robert  Peel,  son  of  the  great  English  states- 
man  Sir  Cyril  Clarke  Graham,  British  diplomat. . .  .Gen. 

Joseph  Colton,  formerly  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

May  10.— Ex-Surgeon-General  Charles  Sutherland,  IT.  S. 

A Andrew  H.  Lucas,  inventor,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.... 

Hiram  H.  €KleS)  a  well-known  temperance  reformer  of 
Wisconsin. 

May  11.— Ex-Gov.  Ira  J.  Chase,  of  Indiana Dr.  James 

G.  Porteous,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Civil  War. 

May  12.— Ex-President  Julius  Hawley  Seelye,  of  Am- 


herst College — Captain  Charles  Kohler,  of  Staten  Island,. 
N.  Y.,  a  veteran  of  the  Seminole  War. 

May  18.— EcUey  Brinton  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.,  one  cf 
the  heaviest  coal  operators  in  the  United  States. 

May  14.— Dr.  Hu^  M.  Cooper,  a  well-known  physician 
of  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

May   15.— Ex-Judge   B.    W.   Lacey,   of  the  Virginia 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals Joseph  Whitaker,  founder 

of  "  Whitaker's  Almanac,"  of  London,  Eng. 

May  16.— Bear  Admiral  John  J.  Almy,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired) — Peter  H.  Burnett,  first  Governor  of  California. 
....Captain  W.L.  Powell,  U.S.  Indian  Agent  at  Neahb^y, 
Wash. . .  .The  Duke  of  Hamilton. . .  .Arthur  M.  Welling- 
ton, editor  of  the  Engineering  News, 

May  17.— Captain  Howard  Hanscom,  a  veteran  ship- 
builder of  New  Haven,  Conn CoL  Locke  W.  Winches- 
ter, of  New  York  dty. . .  .Senora  Dena  Nicolasa  Dias  de 
Borges,  sister  of  General  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico,  and 
a  prominent  society  woman. 

May  18.— Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a 
weU-known  physician — Hon.  Hiram  Barney,  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  under  President  Lincoln. 

May  19.— Major  General  Randle  J.  FeUden,  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Conmions  for  the  Chorley  division  of 
Lancashire. ..  .Dr.  Morris  Henxy  Heniy,  who  organised 
the  present  system  of  ambulance  service  in  New  York 
dty.. ..Pay  Director  Cuthbert  P.  Wallach,  U.  a  N.  (re- 
tired). 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


FOLLOWING  are  a  few  announcements  of  summer 
gatherings  which  we  were  unable  to  include  in  the 
article  published  in  our  May  number. 

THX  BPWORTH  LEAOUK. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  the  Epworth 
League  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  this  summer's  gather- 
ings. The  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
June  27-ao.  The  Epworth  League  is  the  young  people's 
society  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  organised  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Chmrch  of  Canada,  and 
these  three  churches  unite  in  the  Chattanooga  Conference. 
Hie  combined  membership  of  the  League  is  now  over 
1,000,000.  The  meeting  is  attracting  much  attention  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  union  Methodist  gathering  held 
in  the  South.  Sir  McKemde  Bowell,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  the  founder  of  Chautau- 
qua, and  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D.,  the  Chicago  reformer,  are 
among  the  prominent  speakers.  The  general  subject  of 
the  conference  is  ''  The  Methodism  of  the  Future."  The 
attendBDoe  is  estimated  at  near  15,000,  the  historic  sur- 
roundings of  Chattanooga  attracting  many  people. 

A  PAir-AMXBICAN  COIVOBBSS. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  of  Religion  and  Eduoatian 
win  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  18  to  26, 1895.  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  president. 
The  Congress  will  be  campoeed  of  representatives  from 
every  country,  province  and  state  in  North  and  South 
America,  <Tini«<Hng  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics  and  Ho' 
brews.  The  Congress  will  consider  the  great  moral  and 
soda]  questions  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  highest  dignitar 
ries  of  chmrch  and  state,  and  prominent  philanthropists, 
have  promifM^  to  participate.  The  Congress  win  have  the 
following  sections  :  1,  Authors,  Editors  and  Publishers ; 
2,  Education,  induding  Conegee  and  Church  Schools ;  8, 
Philanthropies,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Homes,  Reformato- 


ries, etc;  4,  Woman's  Work,  Temperance  Rescue  Work, 
etc.;  5,  Denominational  Section ;  0,  Toung  People's  Soci- 
eties and  Sunday  Schools,  Kindeigartens,  Missionaries, 
etc  It  is  expected  there  win  beseven  thousand  delegates. 
Citieii,  counties,  churches  and  benevolent  societies  are 
asked  to  send  delegates.  Each  section  win  hold  a  session 
each  afternoon,  besides  the  general  sessions  forenoon  and 
evening.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  who  have 
promised  coK>peration  :  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul ; 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  of  Akron,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Bishop 
Mahlon  N.  GObert  (Episcopal),  Minnesota ;  Rev.  Bishop 
J.  H.  Vincent,  and  Rev.  Bishop  Hurst,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal ;  President  William  R.  Huper,  Chicago  University ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Gtmsaulus  and  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  Chi- 
caga 

THX  CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSmrXNOB  UKION. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  fitting  celebrar 
tion  of  the  sUver  jubUee  of  the  CathoUc  Total  Abstinence 
Union  of  America,  which  win  be  commemorated  in  New 
York  next  August,  when  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the> 
country  win  assemble  there  in  the  twenty  fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  organization.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention win  occupy  four  days,  beginning  August  7,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  it  win  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assemblages  of  total  abstainers  ever  gathered  in  the  United 
States.  The  coming  convention  has  the  active  support  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  win  be  attended  by  the  most 
prominent  among  the  CathoHc  dignitaries  of  tlie  land. 

Monsignor  SatoUi,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  who  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  temperance,  has  promised  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  speak  during  the  progress  of  the  convention. 

LIBXRAL  RXLIOIOlf. 

Hie  American  Congress  of  Liberal  Religious  Societies 
win  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Sinai  Temple, 
Chicago,  on  June  4,  5  and  6. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS.* 

BY   WILLIS    J.  ABBOT. 
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TYPICAL  CHICAGO. 
First  Prize  Cartoon  in  the 
Inter-Ocean^B     contest.      By 
ChArles  HoUoway,  Chica^. 


HE  history  of  Chicago  jour- 
nalism is  a  short  chapter. 
The  city  has  no  veiy  old  newspa- 
tiers  nor — paradoxical  as  it  may 
.neem — any  very  young  ones.  The 
rildest  newspaper  in  the  great  lake 
city  celebrated  its  semi-cen- 
tennial only  a  year  ago.  The 
youngest  of  the  very  limited 
circle  of  morning  dailies  pub- 
lished when  this  article  is 
being  written  is  fourteen 
years  old.  That  there  should 
be  no  such  venerable  organ  of 
public  opinion  as  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser 
or  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  a  city  the  site  of  which  was 
a  marsh  and  a  red  man's 
hunting  ground  when  those 
ancient  sheets  had  already  at- 
tained  respectable  age»  of 
course  goes  without  saying. 
For  the  dearth  of  such  young 
newspapers  as  have  sprung  up 
of  late  years  in  New  York,  appealing  each  to  a 
special  and  peculiar  clientele  of  its  own,  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chicago  field. 
When  the  new  Democratic  daily,  designed  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  political  transformation  of 
the  Timea-Herald,  shall  be  established  there  will  be 
five  morning  English  newspapers  in  Chicago  as 
against  ten  in  New  York.  Yet,  when  the  number  of 
morning  dailies  was  but  four,  immediately  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  Timee  and  the  Herald,  the  owner 
and  active  publisher  of  the  two  most  widely  circulated 
newspapers  in  Chicago  declared  that  were  he  without 
a  x>&per  and  seeking  to  establish  one  he  would  prefer 
to  enter  the  seemingly  overcrowded  field  of  New 
Yoi-k  rather  than  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties that  hedge  about  the  path  to  journalistic  success 
in  Chicago.  These  difficulties  are  partly  artificial, 
created  by  the  strong  combination  of  the  established 
dailies  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  competition,  but 
mainly  arise  from  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  Chicago 
reading  public.  Mr.  Bryce  s  criticism  upon  the  dread- 
ful monotony  of  American  life  might  be  repeated  in 
little  with  reference  to  Chicago  newspapers.  It  is  in- 
deed the  criticism  always  first  expressed  upon  them 
by  observant  journalists  from  other  cities.  All  seem 
to  be  built  upon  the  same  model,  affecting  the  same 
typographical  style  and  striving  after  the  same  feat- 
ures. Their  makers  assert  with  justifiable  pride  that 
they  are  the  handsomest  newspapers  in  the  world,  but 


*  Credit  is  due  Richard  Linthicam  for  assisting  the  author 
with  portions  of  thia  article. 


their  beauty  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  individual- 
ity. Yet  the  shrewdest  observers  of  the  Chicago  field 
are  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  typographical  excellence  is  a  prei-equisite  to 
success,  and  that  the  cheap  paper  and  tasteless  typog- 
raphy  of  one  or  two  of  New  York's  successful  dailies, 
or  the  undue  prominence  given  to  advertiseihents, 
glaringly  exemplified  in  the  Boston  newspapers, 
would  be  fatal  to  a  new  paper's  chances  of  success  in 
Chicago. 

If  the  Chicago  newspapers  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative  of  what  the  people  of  Chicago  want,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  there  is  among  the  reading 
people  of  that  city  a  vastly  less  avid  appetite  for  sen- 
sationalism than  is  to  be  found  among  the  patix)ns  of 
the  newspapers .  of  the  metropolis.  It  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  just  to  credit  the  editors  in  the  western 
city  with  any  higher  ethical  standards,  any  more  re- 
fined canons  of  journalistic  taste  than  are  held  by 
their  eastern  brethren.  Doubtless  they  are  as  eager 
to  discover  what  their  subscribers  want  and  as  ready 
to  give  it  them  as  are  any.  newspaper  makers  in  the 
world.  It  must  be,  then,  because  the  Chicago  public 
either  does  not  demand  or  distinctly  disapproves  of 
it  that  the  wilder  essays  in  sensationalism,  the  more 
risky  invasions  of  prurient  fields,  not  uncommon  in 
New  York  journalism,  are  avoided  in  Chicago.  For 
example,  no  Chicago  daily,  in  late  years  at  any  rate, 
would  think  of  sending  a  young  woman  to  don  the 
clothing  of  a  fireman  and  to  live  in  a  fire  engine 
house  for  a  week,  or  to  send  another  **lady  of  the 
staff  "  to  take  the  gold  cure  or  to  try  a  boxing  bout 
with  a  famous  pugilist — ^all  feats  in  journalism  of 
which  a  great  New  York  daily  makes  proud  boast  in 
its  annual  review  of  its  triumphs.  Nor  .are  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  guilty  of  such  heinous  invasions  of 
the  privacy  of  citizens  as  have  occasionally  won  for 
one  or  another  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  the 
applause  of  the  multitude  and  the  contempt  of  the 
right  minded.  Knowledge  that  his  public  does  not 
demand  this  sort  of  news  has  doubtless  helped  the 
Chicago  city  editor  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of 
dignity  in  his  department.  It  is  also  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  regard  for  the  self-respect  of  the 
reporter  is  a  really  efOcient  force  in  most  newspaper 
offices  of  the  western  city,  and  **  assignments  **  in- 
vasive of  his  self-respect  are  seldom  given  him. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  Chicago  dailies  is  perhaps 
their  most  admirable  characteristic.  Almost  without 
exception  they  are  edited  for  the  home  circle.  To 
report  occurrences  of  a  nature  unfit  for  discussion  in 
polite  society  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  newspaper 
publication,  but  nowhere  are  such  rei)orts  so  carefully 
purged  of  objectionable  words  and  phrases  as  in  the 
morning  dailies  of  the  city  by  the  lake.  An  instance 
immediately  in  point  is  that  of  the  report  of  the 
Breckinridge  triaL    The  Associated  Press  report— 
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itself  a  model  of  clean  and  jadicions  editing — was  cut 
and  still  farther  purged  of  salacionsness  in  every 
Chicago  newspaper  office  before  publication.  A  New 
York  paper,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  "hit ''  by  hav- 
ing a  speciaJ  report  of  the  trial,  more  full,  particu- 
larly in  the  prurient  passages,  than  that  sent  out  by 
either  press  association^  Such  a  publication  in  any 
morning  daily  of  Chicago  would  have  been  disastrous. 
Indeed,  every  managing  editor  will  bear  testimony 
that  there  is  in  the  reading  community  of  the  western 
<;ity  a  certain  puritanism  singularly  out  of  accord 
with  Chicago's  general  reputation  as  a  **  wide  open 
town."  Experiments  occasionally  made  in  imitation 
of  eastern  dailies,  either  in  the  direction  of  ultra- 
sensationaliam  in  news  matter  or  suggcfetiveness  in 
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illustrations,  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  loea 
to  the  newspaper  essaying  them. 

The  newspapers  of  Chicago,  then,  are  excellent  in 
that  they  are  well  printed,  cleanly  edited  and  digni- 
fied. They  are  pre-eminently  news  x>&pers.  The 
range  of  their  telegraphic  reports  is  vastly  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  newspapers  in  America.  They 
«•  cover "  New  York  news  a^  the  New  York  dailies 
«*  cover  "  the  happenings  in  Jersey  City— or  better- 
bat  their  managing  editors  keep  a  shrewd  eye  on 
Ma  itoba,  Mexico  and  *'  the  slope  "  as  well,  and  let 
nothing  of  note  in  those  distant  parts  escape  them. 


They  are  more  distinctly  national  than  the  papers  of 
any  other  city  in  the  Union.  If  they  are  weak  at  all 
it  is  in  their  lack  of  individuality  and,  in  a  degree 
differing  according  to  the  paper  under  consideration, 
in  their  editorial  pages.  No  editorial  writing  in  Chi- 
cago has  the  literary  quality  which  attaches  to  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Sun.  None  shows 
the  patient  and  time-consuming  research  which  char- 
acterizes some  of  the  edito^als  in  the  New  York 
Times.  No  editorial  page  in  the  western  metropolis 
is  conducted  with  the  courage  of  that  of  the  New 
York  World  or  gives  evidence  of  such  i)ainstaking 
effort  for  clearness  of  expression,  terseness  and 
thought.  Editorial  writers  there  are  on  the  Chicago 
press  who  bring  to  their  art  the  attainments  essential 
to  its. highest  development,  but  as  a  rule  the  impor- 
tance of  the  editorial  page  has  been,  underestimated 
Hy  newspaper  proprietors,  and  its  writers  are  denied 
that  leisure  through  which  alone  the  best  literary  re- 
sults may  be  attained. 

Something  of  the  monotony  in  the  Chicago  papers 
is  due  to  their  too  great  reliance  upon  a  co-operative 
news  gathering  agency  called  the  City  Press  Associa- 
tion. By  utilizing  the  reports  of  this  concern  money 
is  saved  in  the  city  room  but  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
viduality. It  is  not  onusual  to  find  the  reports  of  a 
news  event  given  in  precisely  the  same  verbiage  in 
everj-  Chicago  newspaper  ;  and  if  the  reporter  for  the 
press  association  has  been  careless  his  blunders  will 
be  repeated  in  every  morning  daily.  The  City  Press 
AFsociation  is  but  one  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  Chicago  publishers  for  which  the 
late  James  W.  Scot^  more  than  any  other  man  was 
responsible.  There  is  financial  profit  in  this  co-oper- 
ation, but  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  the  newspapers  has  been  checked  by  the 
limitation  which  it  has  put  upon  free  competition. 
The  Publishers'  Association,  made  up  of  the  chief 
dailies,  makes  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its 
members.  It  prescribes  what  class  of  news  shall  not 
be  printed-7-for  example,  putting  the  court  record 
nnder  the  ban.  It  limits  the  inducements  in  the  way 
of  signs,  bulletins,  etc.,  which  its  members  may  offer 
to  newsdealers.  It  fixes  the  rates  of  commission  to 
be  paid  agents.  It  prohibits  its  members  from  giv- 
ing prizes  for  local  athletic  contests.  It  has  even 
attempted  to  depress  the  rate  of  editorial  wages  by 
prohibiting  any  member  from  attempting  to  hire  a 
man  employed  by  another  member.  It  is  just  to  say 
that  this  rule  is  habitually  ignored,  but  the  writer 
knew  it  to  be  enforced  once  in  a  way  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  men  of  a  high  sense  of  honor. 

There  is  co-operation,  too,  among  the  morning  dai- 
ies  in  their  delivery  system.  A  general  combination 
which  would  include  all  five  morning  dailies  was 
planned  but  failed  and  now  two  co  operative  groups 
are  formed.  In  the  special  trains  for  out  of  town 
debvery  all  the  papers  join.  The  afternoon  papers, 
however,  are  compelled  to  maintain  their  individual 
delivery  system. 
Three  of  the  morning  newspapers  are  sold  at  2  cents 
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a  copy,  the  Tribune,  Inter-Ocean  and  Times  Herald, 
Two— the  Record  and  Chronicle— are  1-cent  papers. 
All  Sunday  editions— the  Record  publishes  none — are 
sold  for  five  cents.  A  very  heavy  additional  charge  is 
imposed  upon  the  Sunday  papers  by  the  use  of  col- 
ored supplements,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Tribune 
probably  cost  over  $1,500  a  week.  There  is  some 
probability  of  all  the  papers  dropping  their  price  to 
one  cent,  as  the  tremendous  gain  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Record  has  alarmed  rival  publishers  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  columns  of  that  paper  most  of  the  week 
day  advertising.  Of  the  afternoon  newspapers  the 
Evening  Journal  and  the  Post  are  sold  for  two  cents. 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  is  a  jierilous  theme. 
Only  two  of  the  Chicago  newspapers— the  Record 
and  the  Daily  iVetM— publish  sworn  statements  of 
their  circulation,  and  these  are  practically  conceded 
the  leadership  by  their  rivals.  Two  other  dailies 
keep  standing  at  the  head  of  their  editorial  columns 
the  boast,  **  Largest  morning  circulation  in  Chicago." 
The  claim  is  obviously  unfounded  in  the  case  of  one 
of  them  and  is  probably  so  in  the  case  of  both ;  for 
the  Record  with  its  165,000  daily  certainly  leads  the 
morning  field  on  the  six  days  of  its  publication.  A 
shrewd  and  practical  observer  would  probaUy  rank 
the  papers  in  order  of  circulation  thus  :  Daily  News, 
Record,  Tribune,  Times-Herald,  Inter-Ocean,  Postf 
Dispatch,  Journal,  MaU.  The  Chronicle  is  too  new  a 
comer  to  be  fairly  judged.  In  point  of  prosperity  the 
Tribune  and  Daily  News  rank  first,  with  net  profits 
probably  about  the  same.  Mr.  Medill  recently  refused 
$4,000,000  for  his  paper,  raying  it  was  earning  10  per 
cent,  upon  that  sum.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  7Vt&- 
une  are  of  course  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the 
News,  which  is  run  inexpensively  even  for  an  after- 
noon paper.  The  Times-Heredd  prior  to  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat*s  purchase  was  earning  money  at  the  rate  of  $150,- 
000  a  year.  What,  if  any,  effect  its  amazing  poUtical 
fiop  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pemocratic  rival  will 
have  upon  its  fortunes  it  is  too  early  to  say.  The 
Inter-Ocean  and  Record  have  not  been  regarded  as 
profitable  properties,  nor  have  the  Evening  Post  or 
MaU. 

Chicago  is  an  Associated  Press  town,  all  its  dailies 
except  the  Chronicle,  Mail  and  Dispatch  being  clients 
or  members  of  that  organization.  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
of  the  News  and  Record,  is  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  Melville  E.  Stone,  founder  of  the 
Daily  News,  is  its  general  manager.  It  is  probable 
that  more  money  is  spent  on  special  correspondence 
in  Chicago  than  New  York  dailien,  as  they  habitually 
cover  a  larger  field. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the  history  of 
Chicago  journalism  except  in  the  cases  of  the  news- 
papers which  developed  into  the  great  journalistic 
properties  of  to-day.  The  first  daily,  the  Chicago 
American,  founded  in  1887,  became,  after  divers 
transfigurations,  the  Evening  Journal,  Out  of  the 
Oem  of  the  Prairie,  founded  in  1844,  grew  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  From  the  Post,  started  by  J.  W. 
Sheahaa,  whom  Storey  displaced  as  editor  of  the  Times 
in  1861,  sprung  first  the  Chicago  Republican,  which 


Charles  A.  Dana  and  J.  B.  McCuUagh  strove  vainly 
to  establish,  and  its  heir  and  successor  the  Inter- 
Ocean.  The  host  of  little  papers  which  rose  and  fell, 
founded  to  serve  some  political  ambition  or  to  ad- 
vance some  political  theory,  it  would  be  idle  to  tell 
off  in  detail  here.  The  journalistic  graveyard  in 
Chicago  is  not  old  enough  to  be  picturesque,  but  it  is 
well  filled. 

TUB  TRIBUNE  PAST  AND  PRB8BNT. 

The  first  Tribune  ever  published  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  known,  made  its  appearance  in  Chicago  in 
April  or  May,  1840.  Its  existence  was  but  brief.  The 
present  Chicago  Tribune,  to  which  no  Chicago  news- 
paper man  would  deny  the  right  to  first  place  in  a 
list  of  Chicago  newspapers,  was  established  in  June, 
1847.  on  the  wreck  of  an  earlier  paper  which  rejoiced 
in  the  somewhat  bucolic  title  the  Oem  of  the  Prairie. 
Among  the  founders  of  the  new  paper  was  Joseph  K. 
C.  Forresb,  still  known  in  Chicago  joamalism.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Tribune  was  four  hundred  copies. 
Its  Sunday  edition  to-day  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  copies.  Changes  in  the  ownership 
and  staff  were  frequent  during  its  early  days,  but  it 
would  be  tedious  now  to  recount  them  in  detail 
John  L.  Scrippe,  postmaster  of  Chicago  during  Lin- 
coln's administration  ;  William  Bross,  afterward  Lieu- 
tenant Gk)vemor  of  Illinois ;  Thomas  J.  Waite  and 
Qen.  William  Duane  Wilson  came  to  the  pi4>er  in  its 
first  five  years  and  left  it  again.  Scripps  and  Bross 
started  a  rival  journal  called  the  Democratic  Press, 
which,  after  six  years,  was  absorbed  by  the  Tribune, 
Mr.  Bross  remaining  a  part  proprietor  of  that  paper 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1858  Joseph  Medill— who  for  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  the  Tribwie,  and  whom  Chi- 
cagoans  wish  might  always  be  its  head  and  front — 
joined  the  staff.  The  paper  was  apparently  thriving. 
The  next  year  it  began  to  take  the  Associated  Press 
dispatches— which  Mr.  Horace  White  inconveniently 
remembers  wei4  occasionally  refused  it  because  of  its 
non-payment  of  dues— and  the  year  after  it  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Hoe  steam  press.  Its  prosperity  seems  to 
have  been  all  on  the  surface,  however.  T.  H.  Stew- 
art and  J.  C.  Vaughan,  who  hadl)een  part  proprietors 
of  the  paper,  dropped  out  suddenly,  Alfred  Cowles 
succeeding  Mr.  Vaughan  as  business  manager.  Three 
months  after  the  absorption  of  the  Democratic  Press 
the  combined  papers,  then  called  the  Press  and  Trib- 
une, went  into  bankruptcy. 

The  owners  of  the  -papeir  were  not  discouraged, 
however.  Having  faith  in  their  field  and  in  them- 
selves they  secured  a  three  years'  extension  of  their 
debts  and  discharged  them  all  in  twenty-one  months. 
The  word  Press  was  dropped  from  the  title  in  1860 
and  a  year  later  the  Tribune  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated with  C.  H.  Ray,  Joseph  Medill,  Alfred  Cowles, 
William  Bross  and  John  L.  Scripps  as  inoorporaton. 
A  year  later  ••Long"  John  W^ntworth's  Chicago 
Democrat  was  absorbed  and  the  TYibtine  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  succcessful  career.  Changes  in  the 
editorship  of  the  paper  were  frequent  during  the  'SOb. 
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Dr.  Ray  held  the  poet  from  1861  until  the  latter  part 
of  18(53,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Medill,  who  in 
turn  retired  in  1867  to  make  way  for  Horace  Wliite, 
who  had  purchased  the  interest  of  J.  L.  Scripps. 

Immediately  after  the  Chicago  fire,  in  which  the 
Tribune,  like  every  other  daily,  waa  burned  out,  Mr. 
Medill'  was  elected  Mayor  on  what  was  called  the  fire- 
proof ticket,  which  bore,  too,  the  name  of  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  in  later  years  proprietor  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  The  occasion  was  one  demanding  of  a  Mayor 
bis  unremitting  efforts,  for  the  city  lay  in  ashes,  its 
finance^  were  disarranged,  its  people  beggared.  The 
cares  of  office  bore  heavily  upon  Mr.  Medill,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term  he  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  and  went  to  Europe.  While  there  he  negoti- 
ated with  Horace  White  and  Alfred  Cowles  for 
enough  stock  in  the  paper  to  give  him  a  controlling 
interest.  The  sale  was  consummated,  Mr.  White 
parting  witl)  his  entire  interest  and  Mr.  Cowles  re- 
taining a  portion  of  his.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
sellers  believed  they  had  put  so  high  a  price  upon  their 
stock  that  the  purchaser  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
deferred  x>&yinents  and  thus  they  would  be  able  to 
take  the  paper  back  again.  But  Mr.  Medill,  with 
characteristic  sagacity,  immediately  made  such  re- 
ductions in  the  expenditures  of  the  paper  that  he  was 
able  to  meet  all  his  payments  out  of  its  net  earnings. 
Since  his  acquirement  of  the  controlling  interest  he  has 
absolutely  dominated  the  paper  in  every  department. 
Though  away  from  Chicago  much  of  the  time,  par-  - 
ticularly  in  winter,  he  contributes  almost  daily  to  the 
editorial  page,  upon  which  the  careful  reader  can 
always  pick  out  the  chiefs  forceful  and  telling  edi- 
torial writing.  It  is  the  expressed  ambition  of  every 
editorial  writer  in  Chicago  to  equal  **  old  Joe  Medill" 
in  style  and  force.  When  away  from  Chicago  he  keeps 
in  constant  touch  with  his  paper  by  the  lavish  use  of 
the  telegraph,  and  his  criticisms  upon  each  issue  of 
the  paper  as  it  reaches  him  are  trenchant  and  sug- 
gestive. When  at  home  he  reads  all  the  editorial 
proofs  daily,  having  them  sent  to  his  home  and  keep- 
ing them  there,  interlining,  changing  and  patching 
until  the  night  editor,  waiting  to  make  up  the  edi- 
torial page,  is  driven  to  the  verge  of  madness.  There 
is  a  story  in  the  Tribune  office  that  Mr.  MedilVs  pas- 
sion for  interlineations  is  so  great  that  he  has  been 
known  to  interpolate  matter  of  his  own  in  the  letter 
of  an  angry  or  a  carping  subscriber  and  then  in  a 
trenchant  editorial  demolish  the  views  which  he  him- 
self has  ascribed  to  the  hapless  correspondent.  This, 
however,  may  be  wanton  slander.  In  person  Mr. 
Medill  is  tall,  slender,  white  haired  and  with  a  slight 
stoop,  the  effect  of  advancing  years.  He  has  not  had 
a  nliotograph  taken  since  he  was  Mayor.  Though 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  rougher  activities  of 
politics  he  is  still  a  power  in  the  Republican  party, 
which  he  helped  to  form  and  to  which  he  gave  its- 
name.  He  has  held  but  one  national  office — that  of 
Civil  Service  Commissioner — to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant,  and  which  he  resigned. 
Though  a  loyal  Republican,  he  has  never  subordi- 
nated his  individuality  to  his  party.    Though  not 


in  control  of  the  paper  when  it  deserted  the  Re- 
publican ranks  to  support  Horace  Greeley,  he  has 
shown  almost  equal  independence  in  later  years 
by  opposing  the  tariff  policy  which  has  come  to  be 
the  Republican  party's  distinctive  doctrine.  Indeed, 
there  are  Republicans  in  Illinois  too  partisan  to  admit 
the  loyalty  of  the  Tribune  to  the  party. 


JOSEPH  MEDILL. 

The  actual  management  of  the  Tribune  rests  with 
R.  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Medill, 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  business  life  to  the  paper. 
In  his  twenty-two  years'  service  he  has  filled  nearly 
every  post  in  which  newspaper  experience  was  to  be 
gained,  and  enjoys  now  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  work  both  in  the  editorial  and  business  de- 
partments of  the  paper  which  any  newspaper  man 
might  envy  him.  William  van  Benthuysen,  the 
managing  editor,  has  been  with  the  Tribune  twelve 
years,  the  last  three  in  his  present  position.  His 
way  has  been  worked  upward  from  the  reporter's 
de«^,  and  his  position  to-day  is  the  very  foremost 
among  salaried  newspaper  men  in  Chicago.  He  is 
remarkably  fertile  in  ideas,  and  has  a  nice  taste  in 
typography  which  makes  each  Sunday's  Tribune 
blossom  out  with  novelties  in  the  way  of  ornamental 
heads  and  decorative  illustrations  that  are  at  once  the 
envy  and  the  despair  of  its  rivals.  What  the  Tribune 
is  outside  of  its  politics  may  be  justly  credited  to  its 
managing  editor,  and  Chicagoans  who  owe  allegiance 
to  other  political  gods  are  very  apt  to  say  that  outside 
of  its  politics  the  Tribune  is  the  best  paper  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  dean  of  the  Tribune  staff  is  George  P.  Upton, 
the  leading  editorial  writer,  who  adopted  the  singular 
course  of  graduating  from  the  school  of  war  corre- 
spondence into  the  position  of  musical  critic  and  there- 
after becoming  a  vigorous  writer  of  political  edi- 
torials. Incidentally  Mr.  Upton  has  been  city  editor 
and  night  editor  of  the  Tribune,  held  once  the  protean 
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position  of  art,  musical,  dramatic  and  literary  critic 
and  in  his  leisure  moments  found  time  to  write  *'  The 
Standard  Operas/*  **  The  Standard  Oratorios ''  and 
other  useful  hand-books  on  musical  subjects.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  on  the  editorial  page  is  Fred  Hall, 
the  veteran  city  editor,  about  whom  more  stories  are 
told  than  of  any  journalist  in  Chicago,  but  whose 
modesty  is  of  so  exaggerated  a  sort  that  he  desires 
nothing  be  said  of  him  in  print.  In  defiance  of  this 
wish,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  to  be  **  as  good  a 
city  editor  as  Fred  Hall "  is  a  high  newspaper  ambi- 
tion in  Chicago.  Prof.  Elias  Colbert,  once  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  old  Chicago  IJniversitj%  also 
writes  for  the  editorial  page,  treating  of  scientific 
subjects  mainly.  Once  a  year  the  professor  abandons 
the  dry  bones  of  science  for  the  annual  dinner — now 
honored  by  nearly  a  score  of  repetitions — with  white 
haired  Harry  Scovil,  the  first  news  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Times  and  a  veteran  whom  the  youngsters  ip 
Chicago  journalism — and  the  oldsters,  too — love  to 
honor. 

Robert  W.  Ransom,  night  editor,  and  John  D. 
Sherman,  city  editor,  are  gentlemen  upon  whom 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  excellence  of  the 
Tribune  rests.  That  they  have  well  administered 
their  trust  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
veterans  in  the  service  of  a  paper  which  has  a  cavalier 
veay  of  dispensing  with  incompetents.  The  Sunday 
Tribune^  which  leads  all  its  competitors  in  circulation, 
owing  largely  to  the  unwisdom  of  its  rivals  in  per- 
mitting it  to  give  away  chromos  for  months  before 
they  followed  suit,  is  in  the  hands  of  E.  L.  Bertrand, 
a  comparatively  late  comer  in  Chicago,  but  a  gentle- 
man of  wide  journalistic  experience  in  the  West  and 
at  the  national  capital.  E.  J.  Mc^helim,  the  dra- 
matic critic,  and  H.  R.  Heaton,  the  artist,  merit 
special  mention  in  connection  with  the  Tribune^  which 
they  both  adorn — the  one  with  what  comes  as  near 
pure  literature  as  any  newspaper  writing  in  the 
country,  the  other  with  the  admirably  drawn  and 
delicately  humorous  **  Events  of  the  Week"  cartoon 
every  Sunday. 

THE  VANISHED  CHICAGO   "TIMES." 

In  his  volume  of  journalistic  reminiscences  the  late 
Frank  B.  Wilkie,  who  was  for  years  Wilbur  F. 
Storey's  closest  business  associate,  describes  that  old 
man  terrible  at  the  threshold  of  death  crying,  **  I  do 
not  want  the  Times  perpetuated.  I  wish  that  the 
paper  I  have  made  shall  die  with  me."  That  wish 
has  been  fulfilled,  if  not  literally  yet  in  effect.  The 
Timee  was  a  long  time  dying,  but  it  began  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  its  great  editor.  Its  decline  com- 
menced when  his  failing  mental  powers  made  him 
the  prey  of  sycophants  and  parasites  of  every  kind. 
The  curse  which  seems  to  have  attached  to  all  with 
which  Storey  was  associated  descended  most  heavily 
upon  his  newspaper.  Plunged  into  litigation  from 
the  moment  of  his  death,  mismanaged,  betrayed, 
plundered,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  through  a  suc- 
cession of  owners,  each  of  whom  dealt  it  some  new 
wound,  it  finally  disappeared  from  sight  in  March  of 


this  year,  being  consolidated  with  its  vigorous  and 
prosperous  young  rival,  the  Herald,  under  the  joint 
ownership  of  James  W.  Scott  and  Henry  W.  Hawley. 
To-day  the  huge  Times  building,  old  and  battered, 
but  still  the  most  commodious  and  most  convenient 
newspaper  building,  stands  empty  and  dreary  on  its 
bustling  comer,  a  dumb  memorial  to  the  genius  of 
Wilbur  F.  Storey  and  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  the 
newspaper  men  of  Chicago. 


HENRY  W.  HAWLEY. 

Perhaps  never  a  newspaper  had  so  dramatic  a  career 
as  the  Chicago  Times,  Its  history  would  be  fit  theme 
for  a  latter  day  Balzac,  a  forceful  chapter  in  the 
"American    Com^die    Humaine."      Only   forty-one 
years  old  when  extinguished,  it  had  survived  fright- 
ful   vicissitudes,    achieved    the    most    resplendent 
triumphs.  They  who  hold  that  a  newspaper  is  greater 
than  its  maker  will  find  a  telling  argument  against 
their  theory  in  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Times  began  and  ended  with  Storey.    Before  him  it 
was  nothing,  after  him  it  was  decadent.    Fotmded  in 
1854  purely  to  meet  a  fancied  political  need— it  was 
intended  for  the  political  organ  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las—it languished  for  several  years,  though  edited  by 
so  forceful  an  editor  as  James  W.  Sheahan.    In  1860 
it  went  into  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Cirrus  H.  McCormick 
buying  the  slender  plant  and  the  doubtful  good  will. 
To  be  sure  that  time  was  one  of  distress  in  every 
Chicago  newspaper  oflftce.     The  Democratic  Prm, 
owned  by  John  L.  Scripps  and  William  Bross,  gave 
up  the  struggle  for  existence  at  this  time,  being  ab- 
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-sorbed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "Long"  John 
l^'entworth's  Chicago  Democrat  dragged  along,  its 
losses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  ample  private  fortune 
of  its  owner,  until  1861,  when  its  publication  was 
abandoned.  The  Tribune  itself  was  in  sore  straits 
and  Horace  White,  who  was  then  Associated  Press 
agent  in  Chicago,  notes  that  twice  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  *508  he  was  compelled  to  cut  off  the  paper's 
news  report  because  of  its  failure  to  meet  its  bills. 
Even  Cyrus  McCormick  with  his  large  means  found 
the  Times  too  heavy  a  burden  to  carry  and  he  sold  it 
to  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  then  a  Michigan  journalist,  in 
1861. 

There  seem  to  be  two  ways  of  making  a  newspaper 
great:  to  make  it  popular  and  to  make  it  unpopular. 
Jlach  has  its  votaries  and  each  method  has  produced 
its  great  journalistic  successes.    Tou  will  find  pub- 
lishers whose  constant  study  is  to  make  as  few  enemies 
for  their  paper  as  possible,  to  give  as  little  offense  as 
may  be  while  still  printing  the  news  and  professing 
to  express  editorial  opinions.  These  are  the  journalists 
who  hold  that  the  paper  should  reflect  the  opinions 
of  its  readers  rather  than  strive  to  lead  them.    Doubt- 
less they  form  a  majority  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  the  present  day  and  have  a  record  of  many  jour- 
nalistic successes  to  their  credit.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  are   newspapers  which  have  thrived  on  un- 
popularity.   Their  editors  are  either  indifferent  to 
public  opinion  or  strive  to  dominate  it.    The  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the 
west  said  once  to  the  writer,  <*  It  is  a  gross  blunder 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  make  friends  for  a  news- 
paper.   The  friends  of  a  newspaper  are  people  who 
either  want  you  to  print  something  which  ought  to 
be  left  out,  or  leave  out  something  which  ought  to  be 
printed.**    Storey  was  one  of  the  editors  who  scorned 
to  make  any  concessions  to  his  readers.    He  made  the 
sort  of  a  newspaper  he  liked  and  refused  to  modify  it 
in  conformation  to  the  desires  of  the  community  in 
which  it  was  published.    For  that  class  generically 
known  as    ** prominent  citizens**   he  had  a   fierce 
hatred — ^bred  perhaps  of  the  social  ostracism  to  which 
they  condemned  him — and  he  attacked  and  ridiculed 
them  with  malignant  virulence.    Withal  his  paper 
prospered  hugely.    There  was  a  brief  period,  before 
the  war  made  enormous  demand  for  newspapers, 
when  the  enterprise  languished  and  Storey  was  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  his  paper  and  returning  to 
Michigan,  but  the  tide  once  turned  the  flood  bore  bim 
smoothly  on  to  fortune.    It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  in  the  midst  of  the  war  fever,  in  a  city  and 
a  state  which  gave  largely  of  their  best  citizenship  to 
swell  the  northern  armies,  he  should  have  assume  Ian 
attitude  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Union  authorities. 
No  newspaper  was  ever  more  fiercely  cursed  than  the 
Chicago  THmes  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war  and 
none  ever  thrived  so  greatly  upon  the  objurgations  of 
its  foes.    General  Bumside  conferred  the  final  gift  of 
fortune  upon  Storey  by  suppressing  the  paper  for  two 
days  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  because  of  some 
peculiarly  seditious  utterances  he  discover^  in  it. 
When  its  pubUcation  was  recommenced — the  order 


for  its  suppression  having  been  revoked  by  President 
Lincoln — ^it  was  the  most  widely  known  newspaper 
in  America  and  its  circulation  bounded  upward  in 
unprecedented  fashion— a  fact  which  led  one  of  the 
editors  to  genially  remark  to  G^eneral  Bumside  in 
later  years  that  the  Chicago  Times  owed  its  power 
and  prosperity  to  that  redoubtable  warrior's  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  was  the 
single  occasion  on  which  the  publication  of  the  paper 
was  interfered  with  by  the  military,  though  threats 
of  less  orderly  attacks  upon  the  office  were  rife 
throughout  the  war  period.  Many  regiments  return- 
ing from  the  front  through  Chicago  sent  word  ahead 
of  their  intention  to  sack  the  office  of  **01d  Storey's 
copperhead  Times,''  but  the  threat  was  never  fulfilled. 
The  office,  however,  was  always  ready  for  a  siege. 
Loaded  muskets  and  hand  grenades  were  kept  in  con- 
venient spots  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  was 
made  whereby,  in  case  of  attack,  the  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  could  be  instantly  filled  with  scalding 
steam  from  the  boilers. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  Times  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity.  Storey  then  began 
to  display  his  marvelous  qualities  as  a  news  gatherer. 
The  telegraph  service  of  his  paper  was  the  marvel  of 
the  journalistic  craft  in  all  cities.  He  dispatched  a 
special  correspondent  to  Europe  and  maintained  his 
own  cable  service — something  no  Chicago  newspaper 
does  to-day,  all  being  mere  clients  of  New  York 
journals.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Times,  the 
era  of  its  special  cable  of  the  revised  New  Testa- 
ment. The  people  who  hated  it  for  its  opinions  had 
to  take  it  for  its  news.  It  was  absolutely  fearless, 
wholly  independent,  scrupulously  honest.  Its  editor 
was  grim,  intolerant,  dogmatic,  a  pessimist,  but  every 
line  in  his  editorial  page  expressed  his  honest  convic- 
tions. His  paper  was  unpurchasable  for  money  or 
for  political  honors. 

To  sketch  the  decadence  of  the  Times,  which  began 
with  the  failure  of  its  owner's  mental  powers,  would 
be  a  dreary  task  as  well  as  one  too  long  for  the  scope  of 
this  article.  When  the  broken  old  man.  his  mind  shat- 
tered by  excesses  of  work  and  of  dissipation,  began  to 
rear  that  white  marble  palace  on  the  boulevard  which 
swallowed  up  a  fortune  without  reaching  completion, 
his  paper  began  its  downward  course.  While  he  was 
wandering  in  the  vagaries  of  spiritualism,  yielding 
allegiance  to  a  fabled  spirit  whom  he  called  **  Little 
Squaw,**  the  THmes  was  being  swiftly  wrecked.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  gross  indecencies,  the 
memory  of  which  clings  more  tenaciously  to  the 
Times  than  the  fame  of  its  journalistic  triumphs,  sul- 
lied its  columns.  When  the  old  man  died  disinte- 
gration of  the  new8pai)er  had  already  set  in.  Em- 
ployees robbed  and  betrayed  it.  His  matrimonial 
complications  plunged  his  estate  into  litigation.  Re- 
ceivers became  necessary  and  the  courts — after  the 
intelligent  practice  of  American  judges — appointed 
gentlemen  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
business  of  a  newsp^>er.  A  rival  journal,  the  OlohCj 
was  started  and  was  systematically  fostered  and  aided 
at  the  exx)ense  of  the  Times  by  JHmes  employees. 
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Finally  by  a  herculean  effort  the  paper  was  dragged 
out  of  the  courts  and  sold  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
James  J.  West.  This  new  ownership  was  short 
lived.  West  was  brilliant  and  sensational  in  his 
methods,  but  having  too  little  capital  soon  fell  into 
financial  sti-aits,  and»  resorting  to  more  or  less  dubious 
means  to  relieve  himself,  was  finally  ejected  by  his 
fellow  stockholders.  Then  followed  a  brief  period 
during  which  the  paper  was  owned  and  managed  by 
H.  J.^Huiskamp,  a  wealthy  Iowa  manufacturer,  with 
Joseph  R.  Dunlop  as  managing  editor.  These  gentle- 
men in  turn  sold  in  1891  to  Carter  H.  Harrison,  the 
veteran  Mayor  of  Chicago,  who  purchased  the  paper 
to  furnish  a  career  for  his  sons  and,  incidentally,  to 
supply  himself  with  an  organ  in  the  next  mayoralty 
contest.  Upon  his  assassination  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  sons,  Carter  H.  and  William  Preston 
Harrison,  who  by  making  it  a  very  radical,  fearless 
and  thoroughly  Democratic  sheet,  vastly  extended 
its  circulation,  but  suffered  a  loss  in  advertising  pat- 
ronage. The  business  community  looked  with  little 
toleration  upon  a  paper  which  preached  free  silver, 
which  justified  stiikes,  which  had  no  word  of  condem- 
nation for  Coxey,  which  refused  to  jumble  up  popu- 
lism, socialism  and  anarchy  in  one  formula  of  sweeping 
condemnation.  A  method  of  disciplining  the  refrac- 
tory pai)er,  more  effective  if  less  dramatic  than  that 
employed  by  G^eral  Bumside  was  adopted.  The 
advertising  fell  off  rapidly  and  before  very  long  the 
Harrison  brothers  dropped  out,  leaving  the  paper  to 
the  joint  ownership  of  Adolph  Kraus  and  Henry  W. 
Hawley.  The  latter  soon  acquired  sole  ownership 
and  speedily  consummated  an  arrangement  with  the 
late  James  W.  Scott  by  which  the  Times  was  consoli- 
dated with  its  sole  rival  in  the  Democratic  field,  the 
Chicago  Herald, 

The  Times  was  always  an  Ishmaelite.  The  spirit  of 
opposition,  of  non-comformity  with  the  established 
order,  seemed  to  cling  about  the  halls  of  its  grim, 
gray  castle  and  infect  all  who  entered  therein.  New 
owners  came  determined  to  make  the  paper  as  com- 
monplace as  its  contemporaries,  intent  upon  re-es- 
tablishing it  in  the  good  will  of  the  community  by 
cautious  and  conservative  policy,  but  soon,  too,  they 
found  themselves  drifting  into  the  attitude  of  oppo- 
sition, embroiled  in  quarrels  with  a  united  press  of 
conserv'atism  arrayed  against  them.  It  was  the  part 
of  the  Times  to  create  discord  in  a  journalistic 
orchestra,  which  otherwise  was  joined  in  perfect 
harmony.  This  part  it  played  with  consistency  and 
courage  until  it  passed  from  sight. 

THE  CHICAGO  **  HERALD'S  "  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER. 

The  Chicago  Herald^  with  which  the  Times  has 
been  consolidated,  the  names  of  the  two  papers  being 
hyphenated,  is  with  one  exception  the  youngest  morn- 
ing daily  in  Chicago.  It  was  started  in  May,  1881,  a 
time  when  the  deterioration  of  the  Times  had  become 
so  evident  that  the  field  for  a  new  Democratic  news- 
paper was  clearly  ripe.  Audacity  characterized  the 
establishment  of  the  new  paper.    The  whole  band  of 


its  founders  had  scarcely  capital  enough  to  condnct 
it  for  a  week,  but  they  were  all  practical,  brilliant 
newspaper  men  who  believed  they  had  encountared 
the  opportunity  of  their  lives  and  gave  up  present 
pay  in  the  hope  of  a  golden  future.  James  W.  Scott, 
then  part  owner  of  the  Hotel  Reporter  and  destined 
to  become  later  one  of  the  best  known  journalists  in 
the  United  States,  headed  the  penniless  syndicate 
With  him  were  David  Henderson,  now  a  successfnl 
theatrical  manager,  William  D.  Eaton,  Slason  Thomp- 
son, then  a  successful  dramatist,  now  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,  John  F.  Ballentine,  who 
in  later  years  became  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Morning  News,  and  other  bright  journalists  who  have 
acquired  distinction.  The  first  year  was  stormy,  as 
might  be  expected  of  the  early  days  of  a  newspaper 
founded — as  one  of  its  projectors  phrases  it — **ona 
gross  capital  of  $50. ^  Frank  W.  Palmer,  a  gentleman 
of  some  means,  who  in  later  years  became  Postoiaster 
of  Chicago  and  Public  Printer  at  Washington,  was 
brought  into  the  combination  and  enjoyed  a  brief  and 
not  altogether  profitable  term  as  editor.  Finally 
the  inevitable  concession  to  capital  was  made  and 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Herald  was  sold  to  Mr. 
John  R.  Walsh,  a  banker  and  the  head  of  the  West- 
em  News  Company,  within  two  years  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  paper. 

John  R.  Walsh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters in  Chicago  and  his  retirement  from  joumaliBm 
—though  he  insists  it  is  final — ^is  so  recent  as  to  justify 
some  characterization  of  him  in  this  article.  Bred  in 
the  hard  school  of  early  poverty  and  boyhood  priva- 
tions, he  has  raised  himself  by  persistent  work  to  the 
highest  station  in  the  business  community.  The  story 
is  current  of  him  that  as  a  boy,  peddling  newspapers, 
he  declared  that  his  ambition  was  to  own  a  bcmk,  a 
newspaper  and  a  railroad.  This  ambition,  if  indeed 
it  was  ever  expressed,  has  been  more  than  satisfied  in 
his  later  years.  The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was 
laid  in  the  business  of  selling  newspapers,  both  t^ose 
of  Chicago  and  of  the  eastern  cities.  He  was  quick 
to  grasp  the  value  of  expedition  in  this  service,  and 
by  his  painstaking  study  of  methods  for  getting  lus 
papers  to  his  patrons  ahead  of  those  of  his  rivals  soon 
secured  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the 
region  surrounding  Chicago.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
Western  News  Company,  of  which  he  was  for  a  long 
time  the  head«  retiring  from  it  to  give  his  beet  eflforts 
to  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  the 
president. 

When  a  new  enterprise  of  speculative  character  is 
carried  to  triumphant  success  there  is  alwa3r8  heated 
discussion  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  Fonr 
men  were  actively  and  prominently  identified  with 
the  Herald  during  the  period  of  its  rise  to  power,  and 
friends  of  each  are  inclined  to  rank  him  first  in  the 
list  of  its  makers :  John  R.  Walsh,  James  W.  Scott, 
business  manager  and  publisher,  Martin  J.  Rusell, 
editor-in-chief  for  years,  and  Horatio  W.  Seymour, 
editorial  writer  and  later  managing  editor  ;  each  and 
all  con1;ributed  greatly  to  the  Heralds  triumph.  Dif- 
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ficolt  indeed  it  would  be  to  determine  which  of  the 
four  might  best  have  been  spared.  The  abundant 
capital  which  Mr.  Walsh  controlled  was  doubt- 
less of  prime  service  to  the  yonng  and  struggling 
paper,  but  his  money  was  the  least  valuable  thing 
be  gave  the  paper,  for  it  happened  that  he  came 
in  just  as    the    days   of  doubt   and  penury  were 


THE   "TIMB^HERALD  '  BUILDING. 

drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  period  was  brief 
after  nis  connection  with  the  paper  when  the  care- 
ful financial  management  upon  which  he  insisted 
did  not  make  it  at  least  self-supporting.  By  his 
forceful  character,  by  his  wide  business  connections, 
by  his  superb  pluck  and  determination  he  gave  the 
paper  a  character  and  standing  in  the  community 
which  few  journals  of  such  limited  age  have  ever 
attained.  It  had  no  press  franchise,  and  Mr.  Walsh 
with  dogged  persistence  built  up  the  struggling 
United  Press  until  it  rivaled  and  for  a  time  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  historic  Associated  Press.  The 
magnificent  Herald  building,  too,  is  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Walsh's  liberality.  Though  practicing  the  virtues 
of  thrift  himself,  living  quietly  and  having  no  costly 
pleasures,  he  was  free-handed  in  his  expenditures 
upon  his  newspaper,  demanding  no  profit  and  cheer- 
fully devoting  all  his  earnings  to  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  its  scope  and  perfection  of  its  plant.  With 
a  marvelous  capacity  for  grasping  detail,  a  phenom- 
enal memory,  and,  withal,  that  love  of  journalism 
which  comes  to  all  who  have  mingled  in  its*  activi- 


ties, John  R.  Walsh,  though  he  confine  himself  to  his 
bank  parlor,  is  as  well-equipped  a  newspaper  man  as 
may  be  found  in  Chicago. 

Most  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Herald  of  all  its  chief  figures  was  the  late  James  W. 
Scott.  There  was  justice  in  the  wide  measure  of 
fame  given  him,  for  though  only  briefly  the  paper's 
chief  proprietor,  he  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  Herald  from  its  birth  until  his  death.  Few  men 
have  enjoyed  a  wider  acquaintanceship.  The  highest 
honors  in  the  profession  of  journalism  were  his. 
President  of  the  United  Press,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Publishers*  Association,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  known  personally  to  every  prominent 
editor  in  the  United  States  and  to  many  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  James  W.  Scott  made  of  his  fourteen 
years'  service  in  daily  journalism  such  a  success  as  is 
achieved  by  but  few  men.  He  was  no  journalist  of 
the  sanctum.  Of  a  social  nature,  he  frequented  the 
clubs  and  social  gatherings,  drawing  from  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  men  daily  suggestions  for  his 
newspaper.  Not  himself  a  writing  journalist,  he  was 
prolific  of  helpful  hints.  In  the  daily  editorial  con- 
ferences which  he  established  after  becoming  propri- 
etor of  the  Times-Herald  no  one  contributed  so  greatly 
suggestions  as  he.  He  was  a  master,  too,  of  the 
difficult  art  of  managing  a  large  stafif  of  men,  recon- 
ciling jealousies,  stimulating  ambition  and  so  recog- 
nizing merit  as  to  encourage  every  man  to  his  best 
efforts.  If  he  erred  it  was  on  the  side  of  good  nature, 
which  made  him  liable  to  be  egregiously  imposed 
upon. 

THE  "  TIMBS-HERALD  **    AND  THE    "  EVENING  POST.** 

£arly  in  1895  Mr.  Scott,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  power- 
ful financial  friends,  purchased  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  the  Evening  Post  from  John  R.  Walsh.  At  the 
same  time  Henry  W.  Hawley.a  youngand  successful 
journalist,  who  had  made  a  notable  record  as  proprie- 
tor of  the  Denver  Times,  purchased  Adolf  Kraus'  in- 
terest in  the  Chicago  Times  and  became  sole  proprie- 
tor of  that  paper.  Under  the  joint  management  of 
Messrs.  Kraus  and  Hawley  the  Times  had  made  great 
gains  in  circulation  and  prestige,  but  was  still  unprof- 
itable. The  idea  of  consolidating  the  two  newspa- 
pers occurred  to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hawley  at  almost 
the  same  moment,  and  was  swiftly  carried  into  effect, 
Mr.  Hawley  becoming  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald.  The  combination  was  quickly  shown  to  have 
been  a  wise  one.  The  new  paper  was  put  at  a  stroke 
on  a  par  with  Chicago's  model— the  7Vi6un€— «nd  the 
marked  gain  in  its  advertising  receipts  showed  the  fa- 
vor with  which  the  move  was  regarded  by  the  busi- 
ness community.  But,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the 
issue  showed  that  ambition  realized  was  for  Mr.  Scott 
only  the  prelude  to  the  end  for  him  of  all  things  earthly. 
Six  weeks  after  attaining  that  for  which  he  had  striven 
for  years— the  ownership  of  a  great  morning  daily — 
he  died  suddenly  in  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  rest  too  long  delayed.  A  week  later  Chicago  was 
electrified  by  the  news  that  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  a  life- 
long active  Republican,  had  bought  the  consolidated 
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papers,  thus  leaviDg  the  Democrats  of  Chicago  and 
the  whole  Northwest  without  an  organ.  The  issne 
of  this  singular  enterprise  is  still  in  doubt,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  world  of  journal- 
ism is  watching  for  its  outcome.  In  business  life  and 
as  proprietor  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Mr.  Kohlsaat  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  audacity.  Some  of  his  big  real 
estate ''  deals  "  dazzled  veteran  Chicago  speculators, 
and  his  expedients  in  pushing  the  Inter-Ooean  to  the 
front  were  the  wonder  of  the  newspaper  community. 
Never,  however,  did  he  essay  anything  so  audacious 
as  the  editorship  of  the  great  Democratic  daily  of  the 
Northwest.  Himself  a  strong  Republican,  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  protection,  a  close  friend  and  sup- 
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porter  of  Governor  McKinley,  he  can  scarcely  com- 
plain if  Democrats  receive  with  doubt  his  protesta- 
tions that  the  Times-Herald  is  to  be  purely  independ- 
ent under  his  management,  and  await  proof.  Many 
of  the  difficulties  in  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  situation  will  be 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  personality.  Few  men 
enjoy  more  wide  popularity  ;  few  stand  so  well  with 
the  business  community*  none  have  been  more  popu- 
lar with  their  associates  and  employees.  Possessing 
in  a  notable  degree  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  Mr. 
Scott,  who  was  his  close  friend  from  their  schoolboy 
days  together  in  Galena,  Mr.  Kohlsaat  is— if  the  ques- 
tion of  politics  be  waived— the  fittest  man  to  succeed 
to  Mr.  Scott's  editorial  chair. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Tiniea-Herald  is  to-day 
second  to  none  in  Chicago.  The  managing  editor, 
Cornelius  McAuliffe,  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and  a 
paragon  of  discretion.  He  conducted  the  Evening 
Post  from  the  day  of  its  foundation  until  the  day 
when  H.  W.  Hawley  retired  from  the  managing 
editorship  of  the  Times-Herald.    Of  Mrs.  Margaret 


F.  Sullivan,  the  chief  editorial  writer,  fitting  char- 
acterization is  made  elsewhere  in  this  article,  as  also 
of  Mrs.  Holden — known  widely  by  her  pen  name 
*'  Amber."  Maj.  Moses  P.  Handy  and  Miss  Kate 
Field  are  among  the  special  writers  who  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  since  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  accession  U> 
power.  Walter  Wellman,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times-Herald,  is  a  veteran  in  its 
service  and  has  carried  its  bmmer  in  such  remote 
regions  as  the  Arctic  zone,  whither  he  went  in 
search  of  the  Pole,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  where 
he  sought  for  the  first  landing  place  of  Columbus. 
The  places  of  less  prominence,  but  equal  value  to  the 
paper,  are  all  creditably  filled  by  men  who  accept 
cheerfully  the  hard  lot  which  compels  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  identity  to  the  service  of  the  paper. 

The  Evening  Post,  which  recently  moved  from  ita 
own  building  into  the  magnificent  Herald  build- 
ing, was  founded  five  years  ago  by  Jphn  B.  Walsh, 
James  W.  Scott  and  Azel  F.  Hatch.  -  Though  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  Herald  company  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  the  two  xwtpera  distinct  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  by  housing  them  in  different 
buildings  and  avoiding  any  systeniotic  co-operation 
between  their  staffs.  This  effort,  though  costly, 
signally  failed.  Chicagoans  persistently  regarded 
the  Evening  Post  as  only  the  afternoon  edition  of  the 
Herald,  and,  though  it  gained  a  large  and  distinctly 
high-class  circulation,  it  has  never  attained  high 
prestige  of  shown  any  marked  individuality.  It  has 
been  independent  in  politics,  but  the  apparent  desire 
to  avoid  partisanship  or  indeed  the  expression  of  any 
positive  political  opinions  at  all  has  resulted  in  the 
adoption  for  its  editorial  page  of  a  flippant  tone 
which  does  not  wear  weU,  and  which  distinctly 
lessens  the  dignity  of  the  paper.  In  its  news  and 
special  features  the  Evening  Post  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  admirable  afternoon  news- 
papers in  the  country.  Its  managing  editor  to-day  ia 
Mr.  Sam.  T.  Clover,  who  is  well  maintaining  the 
high  standard  set  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  McAuliffe. 
A  Sunday  edition  of  the  Evening  Post  was  published 
for  one  year  with  such  discouraging  results  that  it 
was  abajidoned. 

THE  CHICAGO  **  INTER-OCEAN  "— REPUBUCAN  ALWAYS. 

•*  Partisanship,  persistent  and  always  consistent,'* 
would  be  perhaps  a  just  and  terse  description  of  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  Founded 
as  a  Republican  organ  by  J.  Young  Scammon,  whose 
Republicanism  was  of  the  most  unquestioning  type, 
it  has  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  ita 
creator,  though  it  soon  passed  out  of  his  control.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  it  has  defended  unceasingly 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Republican  party. 
Its  great  rival  in  the  Republican  field  "  Greeleyized  "^ 
in  1872,  and  unblushingly  utters  heresies  on  party 
questions  in  season  and  out  of  season,  but  the  Inter- 
Ocean  goes  unswervingly  on  its  way  an  ever  loyal 
servitor  to  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  William  Penn 
Nixon,  the  present  editor  and  publisher,  who  has 
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been  with  the  paper  ahnost  since  its  birth,  holds  that 
a  paper,  like  a  church,  should  have  a  creed  and  live 
up  to  it.  The  creed  of  the  Inter-Ocean  has  been 
patiently  reiterated  in  its  columns  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  without  other  changes  than  tiiose  made 
by  the  Republican  national  convention. 

In  1872  the  old  Chicago  Republican,  which  had 
never  attained  prosperity  and  to  the  waning  fortunes 
of  which  the  great  iire  dealt  the  fatal  stroke,  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  Mr.  Scammon  bought  its  ^anchise 
and  straightway  started  a  new  paper  with  the  uncon- 
ventional name  Inter-Ocean.  It  was  a  singular 
hazard  for  a  man  whose  fortune  was  already  seriously 
crippled  by  the  colossal  calamity  which  laid  Chicago 
in  ruin.  Starting  newspapers,  even  upon  the  humble 
scale  which  prevailed  in  Chicago  in  1873,  is  a  perilous 
pastime  for  people  already  tottering  upon  the  edge  of 
financial  disaster.  But  to  a  man  of  his  vigorous  per- 
sonality and  indomitable  combativeness  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  newspaper  with  which  he  might  en- 
force his  views  upon  the  community  and  put  his 
foes— whose  numbers  were  not  few— to  confusion  was 
a  temptation  not  to  be  denied.  Heedless  of  impend- 
ing business  troubles,  he  essayed  the  doubtful  enter- 
prise. Setting  aside  the  conventional  names  borne 
by  newspapers  in  a  score  of  cities,  he  chose  boldly  an 
original  and  picturesque  title — the  Inter-Ocean,  A 
public  jaded  by  the  wearisome  reiteration  of  Suns 
and  Tribunes  and  Times  in  a  chain  of  cities  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Oate,  may  well  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Scammon  for  his  courage  in  striking  out 
boldly  for  a  new  idea.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  shareholders  in  his  new  enterprise  had 
equal  cause  for  gratulation,  for  it  took  many  years  to 
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teach  the  people  that  Inter-Ocean  meant  a  newspaper. 
Before  the  lesson  was  fairly  taught  Mr.  Scammon 
was  forced  through  business  reverses  to  relinquish 
the  ownership  of  the  paper,  and  it  soon  passed  from 
the  company  organized  by  him  into  the  ownership  of 
the  corporation  which  now  controls  it. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Scaramon's  associates  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  new  paper  bears  the  names  of  many  men 
who  have  in  later  years  attained  national  reputation. 
William  Penn  Nixon  joined  the  staff  as  business 
manager  two  months  after  the  paper  was  established. 
Elijah  Halford,  who  became  in  later  life  the  private 
secretary  of  President  Harrison,  was  managing  edi- 
tor. Frank  W.  Palmer,  afterward  Public  Printer, 
Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  United  States  Minister  to  Spain 
and  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  Melville  E. 
Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  were 
members  of  the  editorial  force.  As  the  paper  gained 
in  prosperity  and  influence  it  drew  to  it  other  bright 
and  capable  young  men,  who  graduated  from  it  to 
positions  of  eminence  and  influence  in  the  world  of 
journalism  and  politics.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  first 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pan-American  Republics, 
received  his  journalistic  education  on  the  Inter-Ocean. 
So,  too,  did  Robert  P.  Porter,  the  former  chief  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  now  as  ever  a  forceful  journalistic 
advocate  of  the  economic  theories  held  by  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

More  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Chicago  the  Inter- 
Oc^nn  has  represented  the  personality  and  the  convic- 
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tions  of.  one  map.  .Mr.  Nixon  dominates  it  to-day  no 
more  thoroughly  perhaps  than  Mr.  Medill  dominates 
the  Tribune^  but  his  rule  has  been  practically  co-exist- 
eiit  with  the  life  of  the  paper.  One  who  knows  the  Inter- 
C^an  may  justly  fv>el  that  he  knows  its  editor,  while 
he  who  enjoys  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Nixon  can  at  all 
times  forecast  with  almost  perfect  accuracy  the  course 
of  the  newspaper  upon  any  given  public  issue.  It  is 
thi^  straightforward  pursuit  of  a  never  changing 
ideal,  this  undeviating,  progress  along  a  path  which 
never  wanders,  that  gives  the  Inter-Ocean  its  character 
aiiid  its  strength.  Canvassers  for  rival  newspapers 
will  teU  you  that  there  is  no  subscriber  so  hard  to  lure 
from  his  allegiance  as  he  who  takes  the  Inter-Ocean* 
Demonstrations  of  the  superior  excellence  of  other 
jounials  fall  on  deaf  ears.  **  I  am  used  to  the  Inter- 
Ocean ,  I  know  what  to  expect  of  it  and  I  don't  want 
to'change  "is  the  usual  response  to  the  blandishments 
of  the  emissaries  of  its  rivals.  As  for  the  subscribers 
t6  its  weekly,  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Chicago  that 
tlie  Inter  Ocean  might  as  well  have  its  mailing  list 
stereotyped,  as  the  only  thing  wliich  leads  a  sub- 
s^ber  to  discontinue  his  subscription  is  death.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  how  much  the  loyalty  of  its 
subscribers  to  the  paper  may  be  due  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  paper  itself  and  its  staff  to  each  other.  The 
periodical  ** shake-ups"  that  unsettle  almost  every 
other  newspaper  office  in  Chicago  have  no  parallel  in 
the  Inter-Ocean.  Members  of  its  editorial  staff  have 
grown  gray-haired  in  its  service.  Fifteen  years*  con- 
tinued labor  in  its  behalf  is  no  exceptional  record. 
The  editorial  staff  in  its  harmony  and  good-f  eUowship 
closely  resembles  a  great  family.  It  would  seem  that 
the  kindly  spirit  of  the  editor-in-chief— of  whom  his 
bitterest  political  antagonists  speak  only  words  of  re- 
spect and  admiration — ^has  permeated  the  entire  force 
—as  it  certainly  has  fixed  the  character  of  the  paper. 
Himself  broad  minded,  an  idealist  and  a  humani- 
tarian, William  Penn  Nixon  has  made  his  paper  a 
leader  in  every  work  of  civic  improvement  or  philan- 
thropy. The  influence  of  the  Inter-Ocean  in  behalf  of 
any  local  reform  is  never  sought  in  vain.  Its  attitude 
toward  such  agencies  for  municipal  regeneration  as 
the  Civic  Federation  is  always  that  of  a  defender  and 
champion.  Partisan  as  it  is,  it  has  not  hesitated  to 
attack  Republican  municipal  officials  who  have  be- 
trayed their  trust  nor  to  oppose  corrupt  Republicans 
seeking  public  office.  Its  editor  is  a  good  citizen  as 
well  as  a  good  Republican,  and  ranks  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  above  his  duty  to  his  party.  His  service  to  his 
party,  too,  has  been  rendered  for  public  spirited 
reasons  only.  In  his  youth  he  held  political  office, 
sitting  for  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  but 
since  his  residence  in  Chicago,  though  at  all  times 
trusted  and  relied  upon  by  Republican  leaders,  na- 
tional and  local,  he  has  neither  held  nor  sought  public 
office  of  any  kind.  Personally  the  quietest,  least  self- 
assertive  of  men,  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  lack  courage. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  quality 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hard  fight  his  paper  is  to-day 
making  against  the  inequalities  of  the  present  money 
system  arnl  the  encouragement  it  is  giving  to  the 


friends  of  silver.  Recent  occurrences  leave  no  doubt 
that  what  may  be  called  the  business  community  of 
Chicago,  the  great  financial  agencies  and  the  mer- 
chants, of  whom  an  editor  must  think  twice  ere  he 
offend,  are  inclined  to  resent  agitation  of  the  currency 
question.  The  other  morning  dailies  with  one  accc»d 
are  preaching  the  gospel  of  gold.  The  Inter-Ocean 
alone  stands  for  bimetallism  and  shows  no  signs  of 
waver  in  the  fight  even  though  it  antagonize  the  most 
powerful  interests  in  Chicago. 

Under  Mr.  Nixon  the  Inter-Ocean  has  been  an 
editor's  newspaper  rather  than  a  business-office  news- 
paper—  a  distinction  which  newspaper  men  will 
readily  understand.  It  has  been  his  policy  rather  to 
eschew  the  catch-penny  devices  which — ^to  the  con- 
tinual regret  of  old-fashioned  journalists — certainly 
have  proved  efficient  in  extending  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  though  they  decidedly  lowered  the  dig- 
nity of  the  journalistic  calling.  But  for  a  period  the 
Inter-Ocean  was  a  leader  in  coupon  schemes,  colored 
supplements,  guessing  contests  and  the  like.  It  was 
in  May,  1891,  that  the  Chicago  newspaper  worid  was 
profoundly  stunned  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Herman  H. 
Kohlsaat  had  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Inter-Ocean  and  was  to  take  the  active  management 
of  the  paper.  At  first  people  laughed.  The  man 
who  had  thus  suddenly  sprung  into  the  centre  of  the 
journalistic  arena  was  not  only  not  a  trained  news- 
paper man  but  had  made  his  large  fortune  in  a  calling 
which,  honorable  enough  in  itself,  imparted  a  rather 
burlesque  tone  to  his  newly  announced  ambitions. 
He  was  a  highly  successful  baker  who,  besides  devel- 
oping to  its  utmost  the  large  wholesale  business  of 
an  established  Chicago  bakery,  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  furnishing  a  ready  market  for  its  output  by  con- 
ducting cheap  eating  houses  in  the  business  districts. 
The  crowded  restaurant  with  a  circular  counter  at 
which  the  hero  of  Henry  B.  Fuller's  novel,  "  The 
Cliff-Dwellers,"  sat  on  a  high  stool  devouring  coffee 
and  rolls  and  exchanging  commonplaces  with  the  pert 
cashier,  is  a  type  of  the  establishments  which  made 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  rich  and  which  furnished  the  para- 
graphers  of  rival  newspapers  with  stores  of  culinary 
similes  to  decorate  the  witticisms  with  which  they 
hailed  the  ne»v  recruit  to  the  journalistic  army.  But 
the  chorus  of  laughter  did  not  last  long.  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat went  at  his  new  task  with  characteristic  vigor 
and  enterprise.  The  business  office  methods  for 
pushing  circulation  were  applied  to  the  Inter-Ocean  as 
never  before.  What  newspaper  men  have  come  to 
call  irreverently  the  *' coupon  fake**  was  employed 
by  the /nfer-Ocean  first  and  most  successfully  in  Chi- 
cago. It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  comer 
of  Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  crowded  with  peo> 
pie  buying  Inter-Oceans  for  the  sake  of  the  coupons 
which  might  be  exchanged  for  some  illustrated  pub- 
lication. The  circulation  rose  rapidly.  A  perfecting 
press,  which  printed  illustrations  in  several  colors— 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  installed  in  a  newspaper 
office — was  added  to  the  plant  and  produced  immedi- 
ate effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  edition. 
In  originating  such  devices  for  catching  the  public 
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attention  Mr.  Kohlsaat  was  unusually  successful,  and 
the  effect  of  his  efforts  upon  the  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising business  of  the  paper  was  so  marked  that 
the  rival  publishers,  who  had  greeted  him  with  deri- 
sion upon  his  entry  to  the  journalistic  field,  began  to 
seriously  wish  he  would  quit  it  again.  That  event 
came  more  suddenly  than  any  one  expected.  Serious 
disagreement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  paper  having 
arisen,  Mr.  Nixon  bought  out  his  energetic  associate 
and  resumed  entire  control  of  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  went  into  his  retirement,  which  proved  to 
be  only  temporary,  having  won  the  respect  of  all  his 
rivals.  The  writer  recalls  hearing  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor remark,  the  day  the  change  was  announced, 
that  every  newspaper  in  Chicago  was  materially 
enhanced  in  value  by  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  retreat.  Yet 
vigorous  as  was  his  short  campaign  in  the  Inter-Ocean 
office  the  paper  has  lost  no  prestige  since  his  with- 
drawal, but  has  won  notable  triumphs  both  political 
and  of  a  business  nature. 

Among  the  men  who  give  character  to  the  Inter- 
Ocean  are  Dr.  O.  W.  Nixon,  brother  of  the  editor- 
in-chief,  and  Frank  Gilbert,  both  editorial  writers. 
Elwyn  A.  Barron,  the  dramatic  critic,  has  a  national 
reputation  in  his  profession  and  as  a  dramatist  and 
poet  Charles  E  Nixon,  musical  critic  and  editorial 
writer,  and  W.  H.  Harper,  the  exchange  editor,  whose 
clever  idea  of  competitive  designs  for  a  figure  typical 
of  Chicago  resulted  in  the  Inter-Ocean's  widely 
known  *'  I  will !  *'  girl,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  their 


profession  in  CJiicaga.  W.  H.  Busbey,  the  managing 
editor,,  and  L.  W.  Busbey,  one  of  the  best  knov«rn 
political  correspondents  in  the  country,  have  been 
long  with  the  paper  and  have  added  much  its  force 
and  excellence. 

the;  one-cent  papers  of  Chicago. 

One-cent  journalism  is  popular  in  Chicago.  The 
successful  penny  papers  here  were  bom  of  the  au- 
dacity of  Melville  E.  Stone,  the  present  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Stone's  **  audacity" 
has  since  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  **  genius  " — 
the  result  of  success.  If  he  had  failed  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  designated  as  "  folly."  The  record  of 
Mr.  Stone  in  journalism  covers  a  long  period,  but  .it 
was  not  until  1875  that  he  made  the  bold  move  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Daily  Neics,  a  1-cent  aftemopn 
newspaper.  At  this  time  Victor  F.  Lawson  was  pub- 
lishing a  paper  in  his  native  tongue — Scandinavian— 
and  Stone  arranged  to  issue  his,  p^per  from  Lawson*s 
office.  Stone  furnished,  the  brains,  a  fellow  worker 
named  Dougherty  contributed  some  experience  and 
an  Englishman  named  Megje  supplied  the  moneyT- 
$10,000.  The  first  number. of  the  new  paper  made  its 
appearance  Christmas  day,  1875.  At  the  end  of  t^e 
first  year  'the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Xetva  consisted  of 
brains  and  experience. 

Victor  F.  Lawson  at  this  time  was  induced  to  entfer 
the  firm,  and  with  his  comparatively  abundant  re- 
sources the  News  was  given  fresh  life.  Lawson  was 
the  business  manager  and  Stone  remained  its  editor. 
The  latter  had  big  ideas  and  he  began  to  put  ihcm 
into  operation.  He  bought  all  the  news  there  was  in 
sight,  using  the  best  of  it  and  throwing  the  remain- 
der in  the  waste  basket.  He  introduced  many  new 
and  surprising  features  and  withal  some  very  ex- 
pensive ones.  Stone  is  a  bom  detective,  and  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  merely  printing  the  news  about 
big  criminal  events.  He  not  only  exposed  the  nefari- 
ous Cook  County  ring  in  1887,  but  directed  the  work 
of  one  of  the  big  detective  agencies  in  Chicago  while 
it  was  engaged  in  securing  the  evidence.  During  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1877  his  reporters  patroled 
the  strike  district  on  horseback  and  the  paper  issued 
hourly  editions.  In  the  same  year  the  failure  of  the 
State  Savings  Institution  and  the  ffight  of  its  presi- 
dent to  Europe  gave  Stone  a  great  opportunity  for 
newsgathering.  His  reporters  traced  the  fugitive 
through  Canada,  followed  him  across  the  Atlantic, 
discovered  him  in  Stuttgart  and  interviewed  him. 

In  1881  the  News  began  to  issue  a  morning  edition, 
which  is  now  called  the  Record.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
morning  papers  whose  proprietors  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition,  although  the 
Sunday  papers  are  more  profitable  than  any  week-day 
edition. 

Mr.  Store's  health  gave  way  under  the  severe  strain 
of  conducting  two  daily  papers,  which  had  also  made 
him  chief  of  a  large  detective  bureau,  and  he  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partner  and  went  to  Europe. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  industr>',  the  following  anec- 
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dote  was  related  of  him  after  he  became  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press : 

He  had  gone  to  Europe  on  one  of  his  periodical 
"  resting  trips  "  accompanied  by  John  Knickerbocker, 
a  Chicago  lawyer.  A  few  Y^eeks  after  they  sailed 
Knickerbocker  was  again  seen  in  Chicago. 

**  Why,"  said  a  friend,  "  I  thought  yon  had  gone 
to  Europe ! " 

**  So  I  did,"  replied  the  lawj^er,  "but  I  went  for 
rest  and  Mel  Stone  went  with  me.  He  would  get 
me  up  every  morning  l)efore  daybreak,  keep  me  on 
the  rush  all  day  and  it  would  be  midnight  before  I 
would  get  to  bed.  I  concluded  that  I  could  get  more 
rest  by  coming  back  to  Chicago  and  going  to  work." 

Since  the  time  Mr.  Lawson  bought  Mr.  Stone's  in- 
terest, he  has  given  his  beet  thought  and  greatest 
attention  to  his  morning  paper.  While  its  circula- 
tion is  largest  among  the  working  classes  it  has 
more  features  distinctly  literary  than  any  other  Chi- 
cago paper.  The  best  known  specialist  on  its  staff 
is  Eugene  Field,  whose  **  Sharps  and  Flats"  column 
was  for  a  long  time  the  great  attraction  of  its  edi- 
torial page.  Of  late  years  the  character  of  Mr.* 
Field's  work  has  undergone  a  decided  change.  He 
started  out  as  a  humorist,  and  made  a  reputation 
in  that  line  before  coming  to  Chicago.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  poet,  and  his  publications  in  verse  are  well 
known.  He  has  gradually  drifted  away  from  the 
humoristic  into  the  purely  literary.  Age  has  given 
him  a  serious  turn.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Field 
is  tall  and  slim,  sleek  and  bald. 

William  Elroy  Curtis,  Washington  correspondent 


of  the  Record^  has  long  been  one  of  the  drawing  cards 
of  that  imper.  When  Congress  has  not  been  in  session 
Mr.  Curtis  has  employed  his  time  in  writing  special 
articles  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  visited  every  section  of  tiie  United 
States.  He  has  done  some  remarkable  work  in  this 
line,  and  is  now  en  route  to  Japan  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  probable  effect  that  the  war  with 
China  will  have  on  the  commercial  business  between 
the  victorious  nation  and  the  United  States. 

Another  specialist  on  the  Record  is  G^rge  Ade,  a 
most  prolific  writer,  whose  *'  Stories  of  the  Street 
and  Town  "  appear  daily  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
demand  for  these  street  and  character  sketches  has 
been  so  great  that  they  are  now  regularly  issued  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Ade  is  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  pictorial  weeklies  of  the  East.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  his  chosen  field  of  writing  is  practically 
inexhaustible. 

"Shop  Talk  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Craft"  is  a 
Record  series  that  has  a  special  interest  for  those  of 
mechanical  turn  or  taste. 

Under  the  heading  of  **  Queer  Sprigs  of  Gtentility  ** 
the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  writes  entertainingly  of 
those  who  have  become  celebrated  or  notorious  in  the 
Old  World  capitals.  It  is  a  feature  that  one  would 
rather  expect  to  see  in  the  2-cent  morning  papers 
than  in  a  penny  journal,  but  in  the  line  of  distinct 
literary  specials  the  Record  so  far  has  had  no  compet- 
itors in  Chicago. 

A  recent  stroke  of  enterprise  in  the  line  of  supply- 
ing special  articles  was  in  sending  Trumbull  White  as 
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a  steerage  passenger  to  Europe  to  write  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  immigration  question.  These  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  amend  the 
immigration  laws,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  session 
to  secure  its  passage. 

Of  late  the  paper  has  added  to  its  literary  features 
the  publication  of  noveld  and  novelettes  dealing  with 
criminal  mysteries.  Prizes  are  given  to  readers  who 
send  in  proi)er  solutions  of  the  mystery  involved  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  last  chapter.  This  feat- 
ure has  developed  such  popularity  that  the  paper  is 
now  offering  large  prizes  to  authors  for  such  stories. 

In  Lincoln  Park  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago  is  the 
DaUy  News  Sanitarium,  where  infants  and  children 
from  the  tenement  house  districts  are  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  It  is  sustained  by  the  Daily 
News  Fresh  Air  Fund,  made  up  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  disbursed  by  the  paper.  This  charity 
results  from  an  investigation  made  by  the  paper  in 
1887  into  the  heavy  mortality  among  infants  and 
children  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
experience  of  },800  physicians  was  obtained  and  they 
attributed  it  to  the  impure  air  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts, and  said  that  the  first  escential  of  infantile 
health  and  life  during  the  summer  months  was  fresh 
air.  No  salaries  are  paid  to  the  officials  connected 
with  the  BSresh  Air  Fund,  so  that  every  cent  con- 
tributed 18  expended  on  the  care  of  the  cldldren. 

The  home  of  the  morning  Record  and  evening 
News  is  in  the  same  building,  although  the  former  has 
an  entrance  on  Madison  street  and  the  latter  on  Fifth 
avenue. 

Victor  F.  Lawson  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  two 
papers  at  the  time  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr. 
Stone,  and  still  retains  exclusive  ownership.  He 
Tanks  high  as  a  business  man  and  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  financial  success  his  two  papers  have  made. 

C.  H.  Dennis  is  managing  editor  of  the  Record^ 
jmd  H.  T.  White  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the 
Hews.  They  are  both  newspaper  men  of  wide  experi- 
ence, and  have  maintained  the  news  reputation  first 
^ven  the  papers  by  Melville  £.  Stone. 

THB    "CHRONICLE,**    DEMOCRACY*S.  ONLY    CHAMPION. 

Youngest  of  all  the  Chicago  dailies  is  the  Chronicle, 
which,  doubtless,  by  the  time  this  number  of  the 
Bevibw  op  Reviews  is  published  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact,  but  which,  while  this  article  was  being 
written,  was  still  in  a  nascent  state.  Its  reason  for 
•existence  sprung  first  from  the  i>olitical  apostasy  of 
the  TimeS'HercUd  under  the  Kohlsaat  purchase,  sec- 
ond from  the  fact  that  two  unusually  able  Democratic 
newspaper  man,  Martin  J.  Russell  and  Horatio  W. 
Seymour,  were  at  the  moment  at  leisure  and  able  to 
•devote  their  talents  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  news- 
paper. Martin  J.  Russell  is  now  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Chicago.  A  man  of  middle  age,  he  was  bom 
and  bred  in  Chicago,  g^wing  up  with  the  city  and 
knowing  well  its  history  and  the  history  of  its  notable 
citizens.  He  has  mingled  in  the  activities  of  politics 
as  far  as  it  is  wise  for  an  active  journalist  to  join  in 
them,  and  has  held  offices  of  honor  and  of  emolu- 


ment. His  life  since  the  close  of  the  war— in  which 
he  served  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes — has  been  spent 
wholly  in  journalistic  work.  Under  Wilbur  F.  Storey 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  TiTties  he  ran  the  newspaper 
gamut  from  reporter  to  chief  editorial  writer.  Join- 
ing the  staff  of  the  Herald  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  he 
became  editor-in-chief  and  a  heavy  stockholder.  If 
James  W.  Scott  is  to  be  credited  with  much  of  the 
business  prosperity  of  that  paper,  Martin  J.  RusseU 
deserves  credit  for  fixing  its  political  character  and 
impressing  upon  it  the  principles  of  Democracy.  An 
unusually  fluent  writer,  with  a  nice  and  ready 
humor  and  a  wide  range  of  felicitous  allusion,  Mr. 
Russell  is  a  model  editor-in-chief.  No  editorial  page 
over  which  he  presides  can  be  dull,  no  newspai>er  the 
political  course  of  which  he  directs  can  go  awry.  He 
is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Chronicle  and  will 
devote  to  it  the  very  considerable  leisure  which  re- 
mains to  him  after  discharging  his  duties  as  collector 
of  Uncle  Sam*8  revenues  at  the  port  of  Chicago. 

It  is  a  felicitous  feature  of  the  organization  of  the 
Chronicle  that  the  two  men  upon  whose  efforts  its 
success  will  chiefly  depend  had  served  together  for 
years  before  and  together  built  up  the  Chicago  Herald 
from  a  little  four-page  paper  to  the  great  metropoli- 
tan journal  of  its  later  days.  Horatio  W.  Seymour, 
publisher  and  part  Ojvner  of  the  Chronicle,  is  a  vet- 
eran in  Chicago  jbumalism.  In  1875  he  joined  the 
Chicago  Times  staff,  serving  that  paper  as  telegraph 
editor  and  as  night  editor  until  1883,  when  he  went  to 
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the  Herald  as  editorial  writer.  Of  the  development 
of  the  Herald  he  was  a  spectator  and  in  the  work  of 
advancing  it  he  joined.  Though  an  unusually  logical 
and  forceful  editorial  writer,  he  abandoned  that  work 
in  1887  for  the  managing  editorship,  which  post  he  held 
until  the  consolidation  of  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
in  the  early  days  of  1895.  For  years  Mr.  Seymour 
has  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  his  profession  in 
Chicago.  His  judgment  of  news  is  unerring,  his 
search  for  it  unwearying,  and  his  fertility  of  resource 
when  obstacles  are  encountered  boundless.  No  man- 
aging editor  has  had  more  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers among  his  staff  than  he,  and  the  loyalty  of  his 
subordinates,  springing  doubtless  from  the  consider- 
ation he  shows  them,  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
sources  of  his  strength.  Bred  to  the  printer's  case, 
he  is  an  adept  in  the  mechanical  side  of  newspaper 
management.  Much  of  the  typographical  neatness 
which  made  the  Herald  in  its  younger  days  famous  was 
due  to  his  painstaking  care,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  high  standard  of  t3rpograph* 
ical  excellence  will  be  maintained  in  the  Chronicle^ 
which  starts  out  with  a  plant  capable  of  producing 
the  very  best  mechanical  effects. 

The  Chronicle  is  to  be  an  eight  or  ten  page  1-cent 
daily  paper ;  Sundays  5  cents,  and  of  size  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  tao  other  papers.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  success  of  a  new  paper  in  Chicago 
might  be  held  doubtful,  but  the  singular  situation  of 
Chicago  with  over  one  hundred  thousand  Democratic 
voters  and  no  Democratic  paper  seems  to  assure  that 
there  is  a  want,  great  if  not  long  felt,  for  the  Chroni- 
cle to  fill.  The  new  paper  will  have  the  United  Press 
dispiatches  and  a  full  special  service.  At  this  writing 
its  staff,  beyond  H.  J.  Forker,  managing  editor,  h&s 
not  been  selected.  Charles  Lederer,  the  widely  known 
cartoonist  of  the  Herald,  has  been  reported  as  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Chronicle^  the  efforts  of  which  in  tlie 
cause  of  Democracy  would  be  greatly  aided  by  hia 
vigorous  work.  , 

THE  **  EVENING  JOURNAL,*'  CHICAGO  S  VETERAN. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  is  the  veteran  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  forces.  Founded  upon  the  ruins 
of  two  predecessors— the  Chicago  American  and  the 
Expresa^it  first  saw  the  light  in  April  of  1844,.  ten 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Tinies 
and  three  before  that  of  the  Tribune.'  Smce  its  estab- 
lishment, despite  the  vicissitudes  of  its  early  days, 
it  has  never  missed  a  regular  day  of  issue,  even  excell- 
ing all  its  contemporaries  by  publishing  a  paper  on  the 
day  of  the  great  fire.  It  has  been  always  a  consistent 
Republican  newspaper,  and  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  having  had  during  almost  all  of  its 
career  some  man  of  vigorous  personality  and  fixed 
convictions  for  its  editor-in-chief.  It  was  established, 
like  most  of  the  early  Chicago  newspapers,  for  political 
ends  only,  owing  its  existence  partly  to  the  zeal  of  a 
few  Chicagoans  in  the  service  of  Heniy  Clay  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  J.  Young  Scammon  for  a 
newspaper  in  which  to  carry  on  his  perpetual  warfare 
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with  "Long"  John  Wentworth,  of  the  Chicago 
Democrat.  But  when  Clay  went  down  in  defeat  the 
purely  political  element  in  the  JoumoTa  ownership 
dropped  out  and  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  first  member  of  that  family  of  WUsons  by  whom 
it  has  ever  since  been  controUed.  Richard  L.  Wilson 
was  paragrapher  of  the  «7oumai  during  the  Clay  cam- 
paign, and  at  its  close  he  alone  had  pluck  enoug^h  to 
carry  the  paper  along.  Old  Chicagoans  remember 
him  as  a  facile  and  pungent  writer.  Though  crippled 
for  life  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon  on 
the  occasion  of  a  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Buena 
Vista,  he  carried  on  his  newspaper  work,  dying  in  the 
harness  in  1856.  His  brother,  Charles  L.  Wilson, 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  Evening  Journal. 
With  him  were  associated  Andrew  Shuman,  in  later 
years  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  of  Dlinois ;  G^rge  P.  Up- 
ton, now  of  the  Chicago  Tribune ;  Horace  White  and 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  known  as  a  poet  and  an  enter- 
taining writer  of  books  of  travel.  Andrew  Shuman 
was  perhaps  the  strongest  character  ever  connected 
with  the  paper.  Coming  from  New  York  State  with 
the  warm  recommendations  of  Thurlow  Weed  to 
smooth  his  path,  he  quickly  made  himself  master  of 
the  political  situation  in  Illinois  and  conferred  upon 
the  Journal  an  influence  in  political  affairs  not  often 
enjoyed  by  afternoon  newspapers.  He  was  an  able 
writer  and  a  careful  editor,  while  his  political  acumen 
made  him  a  trusted  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Illinois.     He  died  suddenly  in  1889  while  still  asso- 
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dated  with  the  Journal.  Charles  L.  Wilson  was 
sent  to  London  as  secretary  of  the  United  States 
legation  there  soon  after  the  inangoration  of  Lincoln, 
of  whom  he  had  been  a  devoted  supporter.  John  L. 
Wilson,  his  brother,  condncted  the  paper  during  his 
absence  and  remained  as  its  business  manager  after 
his  return. 

To-day  the  ownership  of  the  Evening  Journal  is 
vested  in  John  R.  Wilson,  nephew  of  the  three 
brothers  who  joined  in  the  management  of  the  paper 
in  its  early  days,  and  Slason  Thompson,  who  is 
its  editor-in-chief.  The  paper  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
X)olitical  prestige  under  Mr.  Thompson's  editorship. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  only  newspaper  in  Chicago 
to  the  editorial  page  of  which  people  turn  first  upon 
picking  it  up.  The  duUness  of  an  editorial  page, 
which  too  many  newspaper  men  mistake  for  dignity, 
Mr.  Thompson  abhors.  His  writing  is  always  clear, 
lucid  and  forceful,  often  relieved  by  a  touch  of 
humor,  usually  very  personal.  The  Journal  is  held 
a  newspaper  of  surpassing  dignity,  but  its  editorial 
page  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  Donnybrook  fair.  As  the 
Republicanism  of  the  paper  has  never  wavered  in  its 
half  century  of  existence,  the  heads  that  suffer  are 
usually  those  of  Democrat**,  though  on  occasion  the 
recalcitrant  Republican  feels  the  bludgeon.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  young  man,  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  man  of  much  literary  cultivation,  a  lover  of 
the  classics  and  a  good  fighter.  His  newspaper  ex- 
perience has  been  extensive,  he  having  served  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  and  filled  almost 
every  position  on  a  newspaper.  In  collaboration  with 
Clay  Greene  he  wrote  the  successful  comedy, 
^'  Sharps  and  Flats,"  in  which  Robson  and  Crane  ap- 
peared some  fifteen  years  ago.  For  some  time  he  ed- 
ited in  Chicago  a  weekly  newspaper  of  violent  Know- 
nothing  proclivities  called  America,  which  went  the 
way  of  most  weekly  newspapers  in  that  city. 

The  Evening  Journal  of  to-day  is  an  ultra  conserv- 
ative newspaper.  There  are  those  who  think  it  a 
trifle  sleepy,  and  it  is  certainly  saved  from  being 
<x>mmonplace  only  by  its  editorial  page.  But  its  very 
conservatism  is  its  chief  value.  Its  circulation,  which 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  its  rivals, 
is  of  the  very  liighest  character.  If  it  is  sold  little  on 
the  streets,  it  is  still  read  widely  in  the  homes.  Ad- 
vertisers declare  that  it  produces  for  them  excellent 
results,  and  something  of  its  character  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  alone  among  Chicago  afternoon 
dailies  has  a  considerable  amount  of  book  advertising 
from  the  eastern  publishers.  Its  owners  have  wisely 
maintained  its  price  at  two  cents  a  copy,  and  it  is  now 
and  long  has  been  a  profitable  property. 

THE  "mail"  and  the  "DISPATCH." 

The  Evening  News,  with  its  enormous  circulation, 
superb  mechanical  facilities  and  practically  inexhausti- 
ble revenues,  has  so  thoroughly  dominated  the  after- 
noon field  in  Chicago  that  its  rivals,  though  they  have 
been  many,  have  usually  met  an  early  death.  To-day, 
however,  two  1-cent  afternoon  papers  dispute  with  the 


Neuss  the  mastery  of  the  field.  Of  these  the  Mail  is  the 
older,  having  been  founded  more  than  a  decade  ago 
by  the  late  Frank  Hatton,  Postmaster-G^eneral  and, 
later,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  The  toiie  of  the  Mail  has  always  been  light 
and  vivacious.  Though  Republican  in  politics  to-day 
it  has  in  its  not  very  long  career  represented  every 
shade  of  politics.  At  one  time  it  was  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Times,  published  in  the  same  building 
and  owned  by  the  same  people.  The  Times  was  then 
strongly  Democratic  and  its  owners  made  the  doubt- 
ful experiment  of  conducting  the  afternoon  paper  as 
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a  bitter  partisan  Republican  sheet.  This  policy  un- 
questionably injured  both  papers.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago had  not  so  glaring  an  instance  of  conscienceless 
journalism  been  rebuked.  The  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Mail  to-day  is  F.  S.  Weigley,  a  lawyer,  who  gives 
scantly  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  paper.  C.  M.  Pep- 
per, for  many  years  Washington  con-espondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  C.  M.  Schultz,  who  made  a 
notable  success  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Daily  News, 
are  largely  interested  in  the  paper,  and  act  respect- 
ively as  editor  and  business  manager.  During  its  ex- 
istence the  Mail  has  been  served  by  some  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  Chicago  journalism.  Stanley 
Waterloo,  now  a  successful  writer  of  fiction,  was  once 
its  managing  editor.  Kirk  La  Shelle,  writer  of 
graceful  poetry  and  to-day  achieving  success  and 
fortune  as  a  theatrical  manager,  served  it  long  as 
dramatic  critic.  Clinton  Snowden,  who  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Times  under  Storey,  had  at  one  time 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  Mail  and  was  its  busi- 
ness manager  at  the  time  Frank  Hatton  was  editor. 
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The  paper  is  now  hoased  in  the  old  Herald  bnilding, 
and  is  well  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery. 
It  is  a  client  of  the  United  Press. 

The  Chicago  2>i8pafcA  is  sui  generU,  Scarcely  three 
years  old,  it  is  undeniably  a  success,  though  its  victory 
has  been  woh  by  methods  repugnant  to  many  news* 
}  taper  men.  It  is  an  ultra-sensational  newspaper  of  a 
sort  of  which  New  York  is  not  without  prosperous  ex- 
amples. Its  owner  and  editor,  Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  has 
Lad  along  career  in  Chicago  journalism,  having  been 
city  editor  of  the  Inter-  Ocean  and  managing  editor  and 
editor-in  chief  of  the  Chicago  Times,  His  managing 
editor  to-day  is  John  C.  Eckel.  It  may  be  said  for  the 
Dispatch  that  it  is  independent  and  fearless  and  has 
rendered  more  than  one  good  service  to  the  conununity . 
The  remarkable  success  it  has  attained  in  so  brief  a 
time  affords  interesting  illustration  of  the  profit 
which  sometimes  is  won  in  journalism  merely  by 
/systematically  call  ng  a  spade  a  spade. 

THE  GERMAN  PRESS. 

The  leading  German  paper  of  Chicago  is  the  Illinois 
'StaatS'Zeitung,  of  which  Postmaster  Washington 
Hesing  is  the  editor-in-chief.  It  was  established  in 
April.  1848,  by  Robert  Bemhard  Hoeffgen,  but  it  was 
not  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  George 
Schneider,  in  1861,  that  it  began  to  exert  an  influence 
in  the  community.  Schneider  was  sent  abroad  in 
1861  and  Anthony  C.  Hesing,  father  of  the  present 
editor,  became  the  owner  of  the  paper.  Then  it  be- 
came a  positive  power  in  politics  and  began  a  stormy 
career.  Its  editor  was  called  in  the  opposition  press 
the  '*  Republican  Boss  of  Chicago,**  and  he  certainly 
was  the  **  power  behind  the  throne"  in  the  old  Whig 
and  Republican  politics  in  Cook  County,  He  recently 
died  at  a  ripe  age. 

When  the  war  broke  out  President  Lincoln  sent 
Mr.  Hesing  a  commission  as  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
Chicago  district,  but  he  declined  it  in  favor  of  Col. 
James.  Later  in  life  General  Grant  offered  Mr. 
Hesing  the  post  of  internal  revenue  collector  of  Chi- 
cago, which  he  also  declined.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Europe  and  did  not  return  until  one  week  after  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  his 
brother  editor,  Joseph  Medill,  for  Mayor  on  the  fire- 
proof ticket  of  1871.  In  1873,  Mr.  Hesing  was  the 
hero  of  the  people's  party.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  paper  and  by  great  personal  effort  he  united  the 
Germans,  the  Irish,  Scandinavians  and  Bohemians, 
and  was  instrumental  in  electing  H.  D.  Calvm  Mayor 
by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes. 

He  retired  from  the  active  management  of  the 
paper  soon  after  the  fire,  and  since  that  time  Wash- 
ington Hesing  has  directed  its  course.  Editor 
*<Wash"  Hesing  has  long  since  become  a  national 
character,  and  while  the  forceful  conduct  of  his  paper 
has  assisted  in  bringing  this  about,  the  paragraphers 
and  funny  men  have  done  their  share.  Mr.  Hesing 
has  been  biased  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  side 
whiskers,  and  the  jokers  of  the  press  have  seized  upon 
this  fact  and  exploited  it  until  Mr.  Hesing  and  his 
whiskers  have  become  household  words. 

Washington  Hesing  entered  public  life  at  the  age 


of  twenty-two.  In  August,  1880,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  As  early  as  1874 
he  was  tendered  a  nomination  for  Congress  but  de- 
clined it  and  conducted  the  campaign  for  Carter  H. 
Harrison. 

Under  his   management   the  Staats-Zeitung  ha» 
changed  political  front  several  times,  but  it  is  more 
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prosperous  now  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  While 
his  duties  as  Po  traaster  take  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time,  Mr.  Hesing  is  able  to  devote  some  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  paper  and  a  very  considerable  shpre 
of  his  time  to  the  activities  of  municii>al  politics.  He 
is  frank  in  declaring  his  ambitions,  has  twice  sought 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mayor  and  is  not 
wholly  unsuspected  of  planning  to  enter  the  lists 
again  when  occasion  offers. 

No  notice  of  the  German  press  in  Chicago,  how- 
ever brief,  would  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  Herman  Raster,  the  brilliant  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  StaatS'Zeittung,  whose  untimely  death  at 
Baden  Baden  four  years  ago  removed  a  significant 
figure  from  Chicago  journalism  and  a  trusted  leader 
from  the  lai'ge  German  colony. 

The  Freie  Presse  and  the  Abendpost  fill  the  German 
afternoon  fields  Nearly  every  language  of  Europe  is 
represented  in  the  Chicago  daily  press,  but  most  of  the 
papers  are  of  small  and  exclusively  local  circulatioa. 

UTERART   PHASES   OF    CHICAQO   JOURNAUSM. 

An  article  on  the  literary  movement  in  Chicago 
has  come  to  be  nearly  as  regular  an  annual  feature 
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in  every  Chicago  newspaper 
as  is  the  eulogistic  editorial 
on  Chicago  as  a  smnmer  re- 
sort in  the  Chicago  7Vt2mfie. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
literary  moTement  has  by  its 
extent  and  force  f nlly  repaid 
the  fostering  care  of  the  press. 
Tme,  a  considerable  cata- 
logue of  books  by  Chicago  au- 
thors may  be  compiled  by  a 
painstaking  investigator,  and 
it  is  always  easy  to  fill  a  fair 
share  of  a  newspaper  page 
with  portraits  of  Chicago  au- 
thors. Some  sifting,  however, 
is  necessary  to  separate  that 
which  is  true  literature  from 
the  mass  which  is  mediocre, 
and  but  little  will  stand  the 
test.  The  newspaper  press, 
however,  may  fairly  claim 
credit  for  having  nurtured 
most  of  the  writers  who  are 
identified  with  the  beginnings 
of  literature  in  Chicago.  The 
connection  of  Eugene  Field, 
G^rge  P.  Upton  and  Elwyn 
A.  Barron  with  daily  newspa- 
pers has  already  been  noted. 
Harry  B.  Smith,  the  libret- 
tist of  "Robin  Hood"  and 
other  operas,  was  long  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Ehfening 
Journal,  The  late  Joseph 
Kirkland,  author  of  "Zury" 
and  **  The  Captain  of  Com- 
pany K,"  held  the  position  of 
literary  editor  of  the  TrUmne, 
a  poet  which  at  another  time 
was  filled  by  Miss  Harriet 
Monroe,  whose  poems  have 
won  for  her  the  esteem  of 
the  keenest  critics.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  author  of  that  telling 
indictment  of    monopoly, 

'•  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  prophet  of  the 
co-operative  conmion  wealth,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
radicals  and  idol  of  Chicago  workingmen,  served  the 
Tribune  as  night  editor,  financial  editor  and  editorial 
writer  and  in  later  years  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald those  stinging  letters  from  the  starving  min- 
ing village  of  Spring  Valley,  which,  published  under 
the  title  "  The  Strike  of  Millionaires  Against  Miners," 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  American  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  barbarities  and  oppression  of  which  rich  men, 
reputed  upright  and  even  philanthropic,  will  be  guilty 
when  banded  together  in  a  corporation  for  profit.  No 
longer  actively  associated  with  any  newspaper,  but 
living  in  scholarly  leisure  at  Winnetka,  Mr.  Lloyd 
is  frequently  appealed  to  by  Chicago  editors  for  ar- 
ticles or  interviews  on  economic  or  industrial  subjects. 


From  panting  of  Hr.  Field  in  Union  Leotcuo  Club,  Chicago. 

EUGENE   FIELD. 


Among  writers  of  fiction  Leroy  Armstrong,  Stanley 
Waterloo,  John  McGtovern  and  Richard  Linthicum 
have  held  prominent  place  upon  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Chicago.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  "The 
Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Vani "  and  •*  The  Cliff-Dwell- 
ers,"  who  has  perhaps  brought  Chicago  its  chief 
literary  renown,  cannot  justly  be  accredited  to  jour- 
nalism, although  a  series  of  articles  by  him  upon 
architecture  has  been  published  in  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord, The  editors  of  the  Dial,  a  fortnightly  journal 
of  literary  criticism,  which  has  maintained  the  very 
highest  ideals  and  has  won  favor  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Chicago,  have  sustained  intimate  relations 
with  the  daily  press.  The  senior  editor,  Mr.  Francis 
F.  Browne,  has  been  a  frequent  editorial  contributor 
to  the  principal  newspapers,    while    Mr.    William 
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Morton  Payne,  his  associate,  was 
fdr  some  years  reviewer  upon 
the  Morning  NewSj  now  the 
mecord.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing as  a  singular  fact  that  almost 
tlie  only  established  successes  in 
the  iield  of  secular  weekly  jour- 
nalism in  Chicago  are  two  dis- 
tinctively literary  publications, 
the  Dial  and  the  Chap  Book, 
The  former  is  a  Rerious  review, 
written  by  men  of  high  standing 
in  the  literary  world.  Its  judg- 
ments upon  new  books  are  always 
well  considered,  dignified  and 
temperate.  It  has  won  success 
by  its  intellectual  force.  The 
Chap  Book  for  its  part  is  dainty, 
light,  witty,  Gallic.  Founded  a 
year  ago  by  Herbert  Stone  and 
H.  I.  Kimball,  Jr.,  then  students 
of  the  senior  class  in  Harvard,  it 
made  an  instant  and  unexpected 
success.  "  We  thought  there 
were  lots  of  bright  young  men 
in  literature  about  whom  nothing 
was  being  said,  and  we  started  the  Chap  Book  to  say 
things  about  them,"  said  one  of  the  publishers  to  the 
writer.  "We  had  no  idea  the  paper  would  have 
other  than  a  limited  circulation  and  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  it.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  and  we  found  that 
instead  of  a  plaything  we  had  a  considerable  business 
enterprise  on  our  hands." 

WOMEN  IN  CHICAGO  JOURNAUSM. 

Many  women  liave  made  notable  successes  in  Chi- 
cago journalism.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  of 
them  is  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  a  lady  of  Irish 
birth,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  widely 
known  lawyer  and  Irish  politician,  and  now  an 
^itorial  writer  on  the  Times-Herald.  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
first  journalistic  experience  was uponthe  old  Evening 
Post  under  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  who  had  been  impressed 
by  some  editorials  she  had  been  contributing  through 
a  third  party,  and  offered  her  a  position  without  ever 
having  seen  her  or  even  having  suspected  that  the 
writer  of  such  vigorous  articles  on  abstruse  themes 
was  a  woman.  In  turn  she  wrote  for  the  Tribune, 
the  Times  and  the  Herald,  being  engaged  by  Horace 
White,  Wilbur  F.  Storey  and  Martin  J.  Russell- 
all  skilled  editorial  writers  themselves,  whose  com- 
mendation is  as  convincing  a  stamp  of  approval  as 
could  be  desired.  Mrs.  Sullivan  reported  the  open- 
ing of  the  Paris  exi)Osition  of  1890  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  was  the  only  woman  and  only  press  rep- 
resentative on  the  floor  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Building 
that  day.  She  also  supplied  the  New  York  Tribune 
with  letters  from  Paris  and,  when  the  exposition  had 
become  an  old  story,  went  over  to  London  to  do 
the  Pamell  trial  for  the  New  York  Sun,  Besides 
constant  newspaper  work  she  has  written  two 
books.     •  Ireland  of  To-day  **   and,   in  collaboration 
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with  Mar}-  E.  Blake,  **  Mexico,  Picturesque,  Political 
and  Progressive."  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  a  newspaper  writer  was  the  inclusion  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  unsigned  report  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican convention  of  1884  in  the  first  edition  of 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth"  as  the  most 
graphic  picture  possible  of  an  American  political 
convention. 

No  woman  writer  of  Chicago  has  so  large  a  per- 
sonal following  as  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holden,  "Amber," 
who  has  been  called  **  the  Fanny  Fern  of  the  West 
and  the  B.  F.  Taylor  among  women."  She  is  a  na- 
tive of  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Vermont  boundary 
line.  Her  father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  re- 
markable eloquence.  *'  Amber"  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  a  series  of  brilliant  letters  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal,  Her  work  for  that  paper  con- 
tinued until  she  transferred  her  pen  to  the  Herald, 
where  she  now,  under  the  title  of  *•  Musings."  con- 
tinues to  write  bright,  cheering,  chatty  thoughts 
that  help  to  lighten  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  women 
readers.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  wrote  of  **  Am- 
ber :"  "  She  has  bubbled  up  and  over  into  a  thou- 
sand sparkling  pages ;  strewn  charming  metaphors 
with  x)ositive  recklessness,  and  given  a  tone  of  home 
life  and  a  color  of  warm  hearth  glow  to  all  her 
scenes  that  must  purify  and  comfort  every  one  who 
reads."  The  late  James  W.  Scott  said  once  to  the 
writer  that  the  writings  of  "  Amber  "  brought  more 
correspondence  into  the  oflSce  than  any  other  feature 
of  the  paper,  and  that  omission  of  her  matter  was 
always  productive  of  a  great  volume  of  those  pro- 
tests from  subscribers  by  which  an  editor  is  apt  to 
gauge  the  popularity  of  a  regular  feature. 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  C.  P.  Abbott  began  writing 
literary  reviews  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
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made  an  instant  and  positive  success.  To-day  she  is 
the  reviewer  of  the  Times-Herald  and  shows  great 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  books  for  ex- 
tended review,  as  well  as  a  notable  critical  faculty  in 
their  treatment.  She  is  the  author  of  two  published 
romances,  "Alexia"  and  **  The  Beverlys." 

Isabel  McDougall,  art  critic  of  the  Evening  Post, 
educated  to  art  in  a  Parisian  atelier,  an  illustrator  of 
no  mean  order  and  a  chatty,  discursive  writer,  is  a 
Bew  but  growing  figure  in  Chicago  journalism.  Eve 
H.  Brodlique,  the  **  Peg  Woffington  "  and  **  Matinee 
Oirl "  of  the  Evening  Post,  is  a  clever  journalist,  but 
does  not  allow  the  rush  and  grind  of  newsimper  work 
to  coarsen  her  talent  for  graceful  verse  and  dainty 
romances.     Mary   H.    Krout,  of   the  Inter-Ocean, 


conducts  the  *•  woman's  page/'  but  turned  from  it  to 
war  correspondence  from  Honolulu  at  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  queen.  Amy  Leslie,  of  the  Even* 
ing  News,  may  justly  be  credited  with  the  brightest 
dramatic  column  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Julia  Holmes 
Smith  conducted  in  the  brief  leisure  left  from  her 
extended  practice  a  woman's  page  in  the  Times  and 
the  Times-Herald  until  its  change  of  ownership, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  conventional  woman's 
page  in  its  dignity  and  its  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Not  all  the  working  women  journalists  of  Chicago 
these,  but  a  fairly  representative  group  of  their  most 
shining  lights.  Every  day  sees  new  ones  added  to 
the  list.  Every  day  brings  new  laurels  to  those 
already  enrolled. 


COLLEGE  ORATORY   IN  THE   WEST. 


FOR  twenty-five  years  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Western  college  student  has  been  the  passion 
for  oratory.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  a  general  estimate  of  the  causes  or  the  re- 
sults of  this  unexampled  devotion  on  the  part  of  at 
least  a  hundred  student  communities  through  the 
entire  period  since  the  war  to  the  art  of  public  ad- 
dress. But  to  deny  the  fact  itself  would  be  to  con- 
fess total  ignorance  of  all  the  springs  and  motives  of 
the  life  that  has  long  dominated  the  undergraduate 
groups  from  Ohio  to  Colorado.  To  some  extent  this 
ardent  student  passion  for  proficiency  in  public 
speaking  has  been  encouraged  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. But  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  neither  en- 
couraged nor  recognized  by  the  faculties  of  instruc- 
tion. Like  college  athletics  in  the  East,  the  cause  of 
college  oratory  in  the  West  has  been  promoted  by 
the  unofficial  co-operation  of  the  students  themselves, 
with  the  tolerance  rather  than  the  full  approbation  of 
teachers  who  have  been  jealous  of  anything  that 
threatened  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of  students  to 
class-room  drill  or  laboratory  work. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  cold  shoulder  or  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  presidents  and  professors,  the  students  of 
every  Western  college  havo  persisted  in  attaching  an 
enormous  importance  to  their  self-directed,  self- 
taught,  co-operative  schools  of  debating  and  oratory. 
The  so-called  literary  societies  of  the  Western  colleges 
are  in  fact  for  the  most  part  training  schools  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking.  The  extemporaneous  debate, 
carried  on  under  the  strictest  possible  parliamentary 
discipline,  has  always  been  the  favorite  exercise  of  the 
literary  societies.  Most  colleges  have  several  of  these 
associations  which  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  brightest  of  the  new  lads  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  The  student  who  does  not  join 
one  or  another  of  the  societies  is  a  very  exceptional 
fellow  ;  and  the  older  members  consider  it  their  loyal 


OTTO  A.   HAUEPBACH, 
Winner  of  the  Interstate  Prize  in  Oratory. 

and  brotherly  duty  to  help  every  new  member,  no 
matter  how  timid  and  tongue-tied  he  may  be  at  first, 
to  acquire  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience  with  some  degree  of  freedom 
and  confidence. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  Western  students  become 
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orators ;  bat  it  certainly  does  come  to  pass  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  acquire  the  ability  to  stand  npon 
their  feet  in  a  public  place  and  say  anything  that 
they  may  have  occasion  to  say  with  directness  and 
without  undue  embarrassment  or  confusion  of  man- 
ner. If  one  should  compare  a  hundred  Eastern 
graduates  of  the  present  month  of  June  with  a  hun- 
dred Western  graduates,  it  would  probably  appear 
that  the  former  would  somewhat  excel  in  a  certain 
air  of  ease,  polish  and  maturity  in  private  conversa- 
tion,— while  the  young  Westerners  would  unques- 
tionably prove  themselves  immensely  superior  on  the 
average,  if  a  sudden  emergency  required  some  public 
expression  of  views.  Of  course  the  differences  either 
way  would  not  be  nearly  so  marked  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  after  leaving  college.  In  the  long  run  the 
chief  factor  of  successful  public  speech  consists  in 
having  something  to  say.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man 
who  possesses — in  liis  ^owledge  of  a  theme  or  in  his 
zealous  convictions — the  subject-matter  of  a  speech, 
is  unable  after  a  little  practice  to  speak  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success.  Nevertheless,  some  or- 
atorical training  at  the  very  period  when  the  mind 
of  a  man  is  forming,  and  his  stock  of  facts  and  ideas 
is  growing  most  rapidly,  must  have  its  great  ad- 
vantages. 

The  natural  and  wholesome  rivalry  among  the 
literary  societies  of  any  given  college  might  easily 
have  been  expected  to  point  the  way  to  periodical 
contests  in  which  the  different  societies  would  be 
represented  by  their  champion  orators  and  debaters. 
And  from  competitive  oratory  within  the  college 
walls,  in  this  era  of  inter-collegiate  relationships 
which  so  curiously  combine  the  spirit  of  competition 
with  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  it  is  not  a  long  step  to 
the  inter-collegiate  oratorical  contest. 

The  numerous  colleges  which  have  been  planted,  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  states  have  constituted  a  theme 
for  much  disparagement  from  sources  none  too  well 
informed.  If  one  will  but  keep  in  mind  a  reasonable 
distinction  between  the  proper  work^f  the  American 
college  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  t>08t-graduate  and 
professional  work  of  a  great  university  on  the 
other,  he  may  easily  find  t^xxcM  ground  for  defend- 
ing and  for  praising  the  college  system  of  the 
states  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A  cen- 
tral state  university  with  its  series  of  special 
schools  for  advanced  study  and  research,  and  with 
its  group  of  prof  essipnid  and  >technioal  colleges,  is 
worthy  of  aU  commendation.  But  for  the  best  re- 
sults in  strictly  collegiate,  that  is  to  say,  undergrad- 
uate work,  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  ten  well 
organized  colleges  with  five  hundred  students  apiece, 
properly  distributed  through  a  state,  will  be  product- 
ive of  better  results  than  would  one  great  central 
college,  in  which  several  thousand  undergraduates 
would  find  themselves  massed,  subject  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  transient  tutors  and  perfunctory  assistant 
professors.  It  is  a  curious  new  heresy  in  educa- 
tional methods, — this  American  opinion  which  holds 
that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  disadvantage  in  the  hud- 


dling together  of  undergraduates  by  the  thousands,  h 
grows  out  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  out  of  th;^ 
transitional  and  bewildered  condition  in  which  half 
a  dozen  important  Eastern  institutions  have  found 
themselves  by  reason  of  their  attempts  to  be  univer- 
sities and  colleges  at  the  same  time,  without  recog- 
nizing any  distinction  between  a  *•  college  boy  "  and 
a  "  university  man."  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  that  the  task  of  criticism 
were  directed  to  the  anomalous  group  of  great  educa- 
tional caravansaries.  The  local  or  small  endowed 
college,  which  occupies  so  characteristic  a  place  in  the 
American  educational  system,  is  precisely  the  type  of 
institution  of  which  we  have  best  reason  to  be  proud. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  it  has  pertinence.  It  \s 
becau|e  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  the  other  Western  states  have 
each  its  group  of  small  colleges  that  the  Western 
system  of  inter-collegiate  oratorical  contests  has 
grown  up.  Each  college  has  its  local  oratorical  asso- 
ciation ;  and  the  so-called  *'  home  contest  '*  is  one  of  the 
great  occasions  of  the  year.  It  stands  at  the  apex  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  literary  societies  to  train  their 
members  in  the  kindred  arts  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing. After  each  college  has  held  its  home  contest 
and  selected  its  champion  for  the  year,  the  '*  state 
contest "  occurs  under  the  auspices  of  the  intercol- 
legiate oratorical  association  of  the  state.  "Some  cen- 
tral town  like  the  state  capital  is  chosen  as  the  scene 
of  the  competition,  or  else  the  different  college  towns 
are  selected  in  rotation  year  after  year.  Following 
the  several  state  contests  comes  the  grand  final  com- 
petition between  the  representatives  of  the  different 
states  which  are  included  in  the  association. 

In  the  contest  which  was  held  this  year  at  Qales- 
burg,  Illinois,  the  competing  states  were  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  num- 
ber of  colleges  banded  together  to  form  this  interstate 
association  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred, 
— an  average  of  about  ten  to  each  of  the  ten  states, 
although  it  happens  that  some  state  groups  are  much 
more  numerous  than  ten  and  others  much  less.  If  a 
hundred  colleges  are  thus  concerned,  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  in  each  college  an  average  of  ten  students 
will  make  more  or  less  serious  effort  to  enter  the  pre- 
liminary or  home  contests.  Thus  the  final  victory 
may  be  considered  as  one  gained  over  a  thousand 
competitors  who  have  entered  the  lists  at  the  outset 
And  when  one  further  considers  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  contests  upon  the  work  of  the  debating  socie- 
ties, and  upon  various  other  oratorical  and  literary 
efforts  in  the  student  communities  of  the  West,  the 
magnitude  of  this  oratorical  impulse  becomes  appar- 
ent. 

So  generally  indeed  has  it  affected  young  America 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  that  the  students  from  these 
states  who  go  to  the  eastern  coUeges  and  universities 
almost  invariably  take  the  contagion  with  them. 
Thus  in  the  recent  inter-collegiate  debates,  in  which 
the  students  of  several  of  the  largest  Eastern  ooUeKes 
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have  participated,  nearly  all  the  successful  speakers 
have  been  young  men  who  live,  and  who  have  pre- 
pared for  college,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  states. 

This  Western  passion  for  oratory,  although  it  has 
been  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the  inter  collegiate 
contests,  was  widespread  and  fervent  before  the  in- 
terstate organization  had  its  beginning.  The  credit 
of  proposing  the  existing  organization  is  due  to  stu- 
dents of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg.  HI.  The  first  in- 
terstate contest  was  actually  held  on  February  27, 
1874,  the  competing  speakers  representing  only  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  move- 
ment rapidly  grew  until  ten  states  were  admitted 
into  the  association.  The  constitution  requires  that 
the  orations  shall  not  be  over  two  thousand  words  in 
length,  and  the  instructions  to  the  judges  are  exceed- 
ingly minute.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  invented  a  satis- 
factory system  of  marking,  and  much  criticism  some- 
times results  from  the  decisions  arrived  at,  par- 
ticularly in  the  "  home  "  and  state  contests.  For  the 
interstate  occasion  six  judges  are  chosen,  none  of 
whom  can  have  any  relation  whatever  with  the  col- 
leges represented  in  the  contest,  and  no  two  of  whom 
can  come  from  the  same  state.  Three  of  the  judges 
are  selected  for  a  previous  marking  of  the  written 
orations  upon  their  merits  as  pieces  of  literary  com- 
position and  for  the  intellectual  ability  they  reveal. 
The  other  three  judges  pass  upon  the  oratorical  manner 
and  delivery  of  the  speakers  as  evinced  in  the  actual 
contest.  Each  judge  makes  his  marks  without  con- 
sultation with  the  others,  and  by  a  somewhat  com- 
plex system  of  averages  the  final  result  is  attained. 
In  the  recent  contest  two  states  were  represented  by 
young  ladies.  These  were  Miss  Ethel  M.  Brown,  of 
Oskaloosa  College,  who  appeared  as  Iowa's  champion, 
and  Miss  Nellie  E.  Wood,  of  Earlham  College,  who 
represented  Indiana.  The  full  list  of  topics  and 
speakers  was  as  follows : 

<*  American  Literary  Genius,"  E.  B.  Sherman,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

"  The  Better  Personality,"  C.  W.  Wood,  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin. 

"The  Statecraft  of  Napoleon,"  T.  L.  Anderson,  Central 
College,  Mo. 

'•The  Province  of  Law,"  Forrest  Woodside,  Kansas 
State  Normal. 

•*  The  Hero  of  Compromise,"  O.  A.  Hanerbach,  Knox 
College,  HI. 

"  Our  Nation's  Perpetuity,"  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  F^rlham 
College,  Ind. 

"  Reserve  Power,"  A.  C  Baldwin,  DennlBon  University, 
Ohio.  ^ 

**  Fidelity  to  Its  Ideal— Our  Nation's  Safeguard,"  E.  M. 
Phillips,  Hamlin  University,  Minn. 

•*A  Plea  for  Shylock,"  Miss  Ethel  Brown,  Oskaloosa 
College,  Iowa. 

"Social  Progress,"  W.  N.  Schafer,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Hanerbach,  of  Knox  College,  Hlinois,  carried 

off  the  first  honora,  and  the  second  place  was  awarded 

to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wood,  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

*     The  judges  who  had  passed  upon  the  manuscripts  in 

advance  were  United  States  Senator  C.  K.  Davis,  of 


Minnesota ;  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  In- 
diana State  University,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willard 
Scott,  of  Chicago.  The  judges  who  were  present  in 
order  to  decide  upon  the  deUvery  of  the  speakers 
were  themselves  accomplished  in  the  practice  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  two  of  them  having  national  fame  as 
orators.  They  were  £2x-Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas ; 
the  Hon.  W.  J,  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and  Governor 
Jackson,  of  Iowa. 

Western  college  oratory  has  fashions  of  its  own. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  somewhat  high-keyed  and 
artificial.  It  strives  after  epigram,  revels  in  anti- 
thesis, and  after  twenty  years  of  the  two-thousand- 
word  limit,  it  has  tended  to  become  terse  and  intense. 
Its  principal  fault,  perhaps,  is  its  undue  devotion  ta 
phrase-making.  Mr.  Hauerbach's  speech  in  defense 
of  compromise,  which  has  carried  off  this  year's  in- 
terstate honors,  does  not  show  the  characteristics  of 
the  typical  college  speech  in  their  extremest  forms,. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  representative  of  the  method.  The 
following  paragraphs  constitute  the  last  half  of  Mr. 
Hanerbach's  oration : 

We  say  that  the  blood  of  the  Civil  War  redeemed  the 
nation.  But  was  the  Union  saved  when  the  war  ceased  ?' 
Did  the  contest  for  dvil  rights  end  there  ?  Secession  was 
dead.  But  that  malign  spirit  which  had  hovered  in  the 
rear  of  the  Imttle  was  not  dead.  Exultingly  it  came  to 
the  front.  '*  The  right  of  conquest  and  spoliation  ! "  was 
its  only  message  to  the  prostrate  South.  Those  dark  days 
of  reconstruction  followed.  Envy,  hate  and  passion 
threatened  to  plunge  the  wounded  nation  into  deeper 
gloom.  Now,  alas,  was  the  Union  rent  in  twain  I  After 
all,  had  not  Lincoln  Uved  and  died  in  vain  ?  No  !  Men, 
for  a  time,  might  forget  his  voice,  but  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  liberality  by  which  he  was  inspired  can  never 
die.  Counseling  forgiveness,  amnesty,  and  peace,  it  rose 
at  last  above  the  wrangling  of  the  petty  spoilsman  of  the 
North  and  the  vindictive  mutterings  of  the  proud  South- 
erner, cAquered  but  unsubdued,  to  verify  in  the  most 
glorious  reconciUation  of  all  time  that  prophecy  of  old,. 
"  Good  tidings  shall  bind  up  the'  broken-hearted,  and  to> 
them  that  mourn  give  beauty  for  asbes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 

Lincoln  the  compromiser  !  It  is  in  this  rd(e  that  his  true- 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  character  shine  forth.  In  the 
North,  impatient  friends  urged  him  to  issue  at  once  the- 
emancipation  proclamation.  Wendell  Phillips  denounced 
him  as  a  '^  slave  hound."  From  the  South  all  manner  of 
obloquy  was  hurled  against  him.  In  the  midst  of  the- 
storm  stood  Lincoln  :  **  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,"  he  calmly  waited  the  decree  from  a  higher 
source  than  human  Ups.  He  must  needs  use  a  hand  of 
iron,  but  it  was  gloved  in  the  velvet  of  pty.  In  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  South  lost  her  truest  friend, 
the  North  and  the  Union  its  most  noble  defender. 

A  nation  is  prone  to  glorify  its  successful  general  above 
him  who  in  legislative  halls  quietly  guards  his  oountry^s. 
liberties.  Is  it  true  that  all  the  elements  of  courage  and 
virtue  belong  to  martial  s .. ccess  ff  It  is  indeed  a  thrilling 
scene— the  conqueror  resplendent  in  crimson  robe  and 
victor's  crown,  cheered  by  shouts  of  victory  and  songs  of 
triumph.  But  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  age  that  picture 
changes.  The  notes  of  trixm:iph  cannot  drown  the  de- 
spairing wail  of  defeat ;  the  joyful  song  cf  the  conqueror 
is  turned  to  harsh  and  hideous  discord  by  the  dying 
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groans  of  the  conquered.  That  robe  ia  crimson- aye, 
with  the  blood  of  fathers  !  The  gems  that  sparkle  in  that 
crown,  are  they  aught  but  the  frozen  tears  of  widowed 
motherhood  ?  The  enemy  of  war,  the  champion  of  peace, 
will  yet  be  crowned  the  hero  of  modem  civilization  1 

There  i^no  more  auspicious  sign  of  the  world^s  progret's 
to^ay  than  the  increasing  tendency  toward  tmiversal 
arbitration  The  world  is  coming  to  recognize  that  the 
Pan-American  Congress  was  based  upon  a  i)rinciple  of 
greater  importance  and  wider  significance  than  a  mere 
selfish  compact  for  national  aggrandizement.  The  ruddy 
glow  of  Mars  begins  to  pale  before  the  silvery  light  of 
Bethlehem^s  star,  fixed  in  the  heavens  amidst  the  chant- 
ing of  angel  choirs — '*  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  The  groans  of  a  peasantry  ground  down  by  tax- 
ation for  standing  armies  shall  yet  be  answered.  1  he  na- 
tions of  the  earth  will  yet  learn  that  bonds  of  love  bind 
more  securely  than  bands  of  iron. 

Shall  it  be  the  American  people  who  will  teach  the 
world  this  blessed  lesson  ?  Ample  is  their  oi>portunity. 
War  struck  from  the  slave  his  shackles  of  iron,  but  it  did 
not  free  his  mind  from,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  No  sabre  stroke  or  cannon  shot  can  cut 
•down  the  gloomy  wall  of  race  prejudice  in  the  South. 
Only  concessions  and  forbearance  can  avert  the  impend- 
ing horrors  of  a  race  war.  Riots  and  strikes  almost  daily 
proclaim  social  disorders.  The  gulf  between  wealth  and 
poverty  widens.  In  the  very  centres  of  our  civilization 
Are  want  and  suffering  enough  to  sicken  him  who  does 
not  blind  his  eyes  or  steel  his  heart.  Among  working 
classes  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  bit- 
terness. The  spirit  of  the  age  is  one  of  unrest,  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  old  lines  of  thought  and  action. 

A  sign  of  progress  this  may  be,  but  it  is  iu  such  times 
■as  these  that  false  ideas  of  heroism  mislead  the  masses. 
Strong,  unscrupulous  men,  exponents  of  blind  popular 
desires  or  fierce  partisan  passion,  may  precipitate  a  nation 
into  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  The  lurid  flame  of 
anarchy,  the  smoke  of  the  soldier^s  rifle,  which  have  so 
recently  disgraced  and  startled  more  than  one  American 
•city,  teach  a  twofold  lesson.  They  who  defy  Justice 
must  bear  her  frown  ;  they  who  would  seek  Jier  altars 
must  respect  the  sovereignty  of  her  law  !  The  time  has 
come  when  our  nation^s  safety  lies  not  in  the  skillful  use 
of  the  sword,  but  in  the  right  use  of  mind  and  heart. 
May  society  be  deaf  to  the  api)eals  of  the  rash  agitator 
and  ignorant  demugogue  I  May  men  learn  to  heed  the 
voice  of  him  whose  soul  is  large  enough  to  feel  that  all 
have  rights  ;  a  man  with  mind  and  judgment  keen  enough 
to  discover  the  source  of  a  grievance,  with  strength  and 
courage  to  relieve  it  by  just  and  fair  compromise  ! 

The  evolution  cf  the  world's  hero  has  been  the  index  of 
man's  moral  progress.  The  despised  of  yesterday  becomes 
the  honored  of  to-day.  Humility  to  the  Roman  soldier 
meant  disgrace  ;  to-day  it  is  *'  the  meek  who  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  Brute  force  must  yield  before  the  higher 
power  of  moral  courage.  The  compromiser,  willing  to 
renounce  the  glory  of  partisan  i)opularity.  daring,  in  his 
love  for  all,  to  meet  the  enmity  of  all,  may  hear  himself 
denounced  by  party  hate  as  *'  weakling,"  *'  coward," 
** traitor;"  but  when  the  clouds  of  human  pride  and 
prejudice  shall  rdll  away,  men  will  unite  with  Heaven  in 
proclaiming  him  a  hero,  a  hero  in  the  largest  and  truest 
sense,  inspired  by  unselfish  devotion  to  a  high  and  worthy 
purpose,  a  purpose  to  serve  not  self,  not  party,  not  men, — 
but  Man. 

Mr.  Wood's  oration,  which  won  the  second  place,  is 
a  comparison  of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  Vol- 


taire with  that  of  a  personality  such  as  Victor  Hugo 
creates  in  Bienvenu,  the  bishop.  If  Mr.  Hauerbachft 
oration  reflects  the  practical  political  philosophy  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Wood's  seems  even  more  distinctly  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  new  Christian  sociology,  of 
which  one  now  reads  and  hears  so  mnch.  The  con- 
cluding half  of  Mr.  Wood's  oration  was  as  follows ; 

Here  is  a  battlefield  for  your  historians  to  make  note  ot 
Turn  the  pages  of  history  and  read  wLere  great  states- 
men have  met  and  solved  the  vital  problems  of  nations, 
where  mighty  warriors  have  faced  each  other  and  worked 
out  the  great  possibilities  of  their  peoples,  and  yet  I  would 
put  up  against  them  all  this  simple  meeting  of  Jean  Val- 
jean  and  Bienvenu.  For  upon  such  meetings  depends  the 
destiny  of  man. 

Weary,  sore  and  bleeding  at  heart,  Jean  Valjean  stands 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  A«lring  himaAif 
these  questions :  **  Why  has  this  man  taken  me  in  ?  Why 
does  he  trust  me  beneath  his  roof  ?  He  does  not  shrink 
from  me,  but  even  touches  me.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
he  has  any  love  for  such  a  one  as  I  am  ?  Ah  !  I  can 
answer  that,"  says  Jean.  '*  It  is  part  of  his  buraness  to 
do  this.  He  is  paid  for  it.  Show  me  the  man  who  does 
good  because  it  is  right,  and  that  is  the  man  I  will  fol- 
low." Jean  had  no  faith  in  men,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  men  had  no  faith  in  him.  He  needed  a  soul  friend, 
who  could  love  him  not  for  what  he  was  but  for  what  he 
might  become. 

Watch  the  scene  the  next  morning  in  the  house  of  the 
bishop,  and  you  will  say  that  Jean  has  found  this  friend. 
In  this  scene  you  will  see  the  culmination  of  all  influences 
and  the  starting  point  of  the  evolution  of  a  life  which  has 
simply  existed  into  one  which  truly  lives. 

Bid  your  political  economists  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
sjrmpathy  of  Bienvenu  for  this  poor,  half-starved,  de- 
spised outcast,  and  they  will  write  a  new  book  upon  the 
science,  convinced  that  they  must  use  more  heart  in  order 
to  make  their  political  economy  practical. 

Call  your  lovers  of  law  and  let  them  look  in  upon 
Bienvenu  as  he  administers  '*  a  cup  of  cold  water"  to  this 
man  while  civil  law  demonstrates  that  man  should  '*  ren- 
der under  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's,"  and  they 
will  learn  that  when  civil  law  casts  loose  from  divine  law 
it  ceases  to  restrain  crime  and  enforce  order.  Divine  law 
goes  hand  in-hand  with  civil  law  in  ruling  the  universe. 
The  personality  of  one  is  stamped  upon  the  personality  of 
the  other.  We  need  a  Parkhurst  to  join  hands  with 
municipal  law  and  thus  fathom  out  the  great  and  grand 
possibilities  of  all  true  government.  Build  your  prison 
houses,  but  forget  not  to  build  your  temples. 

The  law  and  duty  of  the  detective  in  this  scene  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  put  -lean  in  his  right  place  in  life,  for 
they  lacked  heart  and  soul.  But  when  Bienvenu  steps  hi 
and  exhibits  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  love,  com- 
bined with  that  of  law  and  duty,  Jean  Valjean  sMrings 
around  into  the  orbit  of  the  Divine  Universe.  What  wis 
it  in  the  personality  of  Bienvenu  that  brought  about  this 
wonderful  change  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jean  f 
What  was  it  ?  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  it  speaking  to 
you  as  it  has  spoken  to  struggling  humanity  for  over 
eighteen  centuries.  The  very  air  we  breathe  is  hwiened 
with  it,  the  sunshine  that  we  see  and  feel  has  this 
message  wrapped  up  in  every  molecule  and  atom. 
Come  with  me  to  far  off  Judea,  to  the  man^rer,  on  the  De- 
cember morning,  and  you  will  see  it  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Behold  with  your  tear-filled  eyes  that  bleeding 
cross  on  Calvary's  mount,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  slain 
by  the  raging  hands  of  a  mob;  bend  over  the  tomb  which 
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was  rent  on  Resurrection  raoming,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  filled  with  tliis  glorious  message,  "  Thou  art  thy 
brother's  keeper."  *  • ' 

This  is  the  message  that  binds  nadon  to  nation,  and  in 
the  circle  of  human  eVents  it  substitutes  personality  for 
individuality,  and  all  nations  of  men  are  known  under  the 
one  title,  the  human  race.  You  take  this  message  into 
your  life  and  your  personality  becomes  one  that  will 
pierce  the  walls  of  China,-^  it  will  build  up  Christianity  in 
the  heart  of  pagan  India,  or  lay  down  its  life  not  in  vain 
on  the  arid  soil  of  darkest  AfHca.  In  fact,  you  will  pre- 
vail to  level  all  races  and  nations  up  to  the  high  plane 
where  yoji  yourself  stand.  Would  you  keep  the  Ten 
Ck>mmandment8  ?  Then  by  all  means  gitisp  hold  of  this 
message.  Would  you  reform  society  ?  Then  make  this 
your  motto.  Would  you  build  up  a  great  and  national 
life }  Then  make  this  the  pivot  around  which  circles 
your  code  of  laws. 

This  message  becomes  the  greatest  element  in  molding 
the  personality  of  man  so  that  his  influence  results  in 
good.  Long  before  the  cannon  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  thundered  out  its  first  charge  Voltaire  heard  this 
same  message  and  might  have  regenerated  France.  But 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  Christ.  When  Bienvenu  heard 
it,  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that  bleeding  cross  and  his 
feet  firm  upon  the  Rock  of  Faith.  Out  of  the  principles 
of  Voltaire  grew  the  criminal,  the  convict,  the  outcast, 
Jean  Valjean.  But  out  of  the  great,  deep,  loving,  sac- 
rificing soul  of  Bienvenu  leaped  Jean  Valjean  the  man, 
the  citiien,  the  benefactor.  Yon  remember  the  story, 
bow  after  the  bishop  saved  Jean  from  the  galleys,  he 
spoke  to  him  these  simple  words :  **  Go  in  i>eace.  It  is 
your  soul  I  am  buying  for  you,  and  I  withdraw  it  from 
the  dark  thoughts  and  from  the  spirit  of  perdition,  and 
give  it  to  God."  That  deed,  accompanied  by  these  words, 
made  it  possible  for  this  life,  which  was  torn  within  by  all 
the  sins  and  vices  of  the  flesh,  and  oppressed  without  by 
the  evil  conctitions  of  ther  times,  to  ride  superior  to  them 
aU. 

That  Is  personality  that  can  stoop  and  lift  fallen  man- 
kind ;  it  is  to  become  the  greatest  force  in  the  evolution 
of  society.  Behold  Jean  Valjean  as  he  now  stands  before 
the  world,  transformed.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  only  ex- 
isted. He  xiow  begins  to  live.  The  purpose  of  rev^nge'is 
now  the  purpose  'to  save.  As  he  stands  there  at  the 
threshold  of  his  mission,  looking  out  upon  the  troubled 
waves  of  life,  this  man  for  the  first  time  in  nineteen  years 
weeps.  "  The  man  that  cannot  weep, "  says  Victor  Hugo, 
'  *  cannot  see.  '*  Jean  sees  clearly  now.  He  forgets  himself 
and  strives  only  to  live  for  others.  The  bishop  dies,  but 
the  influence  of  his  personality  lives  on. 

Show  the  world  a  Voltaire,  and  it  will  predict  a  French 
Bevolution.  Give  to  struggling  humanity  a  personality 
like  that  of  Bienvenu,  and  there  is  life  and  salvation  even 
for  such  a  fallen,  depraved  wrwtch  as  Jean  Valjean. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  orations  which 
-win  the  prizes  are  greatly  snperior,  as  pieces  of  liter- 
ary production,  to  those  which  are  not  so  fortunate. 
The  disparities — whether  in  the  home  contests,  the 
state  competitions,  or  the  final  interstate  meeting — 
"between  the  winners  and  their  disappointed  compet- 
itors are  usually  not  so  wide  as  to  discredit  in  any 
•way  the  tmsufecessf ul  young  orators.  The  following 
list  ifi  interesting  as  showing  the  men  and  the  col- 
leges which  have  been  successful  in  securing  first  and 
second  places  in  the  interstate  contests  for  twenty- 
two  successive  years  : 


1874— First,  T.  Edward  Egbert,  Chicago  Dniversity ; 
second,  George  T.  Foster,  Beloit  College. 

1875— First,  Thomas  I.  Coultas,  DlinoiB  Wesleyan  Univeiv 
sity;  second,  Thomas  W.  Graydon,  Iowa  State  University. 
/  1875— First,  Charles  T.  Noland,  Central  College  ;  second* 
Miss  Laura  A.  Kent,  Antioch  College. 

1877— First,  Clin  A.  Curtis,  Lawrence  University  ;  seo- 
ond,  S.  Frank  Pronty,  Central  College. 

1878— First,  E.  A.  Bancroft,  Knox  College ;  second,  J. 
Gerry  Eberhart,  Cornell  College. 

1879— First,  R.  M.  La  Fcdlette,  Wisconsin  Univerfiity  ; 
second,  J.  A.  Barber,  Oberlin  College. 

1880— First,  L.  C.  Harris,  Iowa  College  ;  second,  Rich- 
ard Yates,  Illinois  College. 

1881— First,  Charles  F.  Coffin^  De  Pauw  University; 
second,  Owen  Morris,  Carieton  College. 

1883— First,  Frank  G.  Hanchett,  Chicago  University;; 
second,  Arthur  J.  Craven,  Iowa  State  University. 

1883— First,  John  M.  Ross,  Monmouth  College  ;  second^ 
Daniel  M.  Kellogg,  Beloit  College.  v^   ' 

1884— First,  Charles  T.  Wyckoff,  Knox  College;  sec-* 
ond,  George  L.  Mackintosh,  Wabash  College. 

1885— First,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  De  Pauw  University ; 
second,  Victor  E.  Bender,  Knox  College. 

188&— First,  E.  C.  Ritsher,  Beloit  College  ;  second,  H. 
H.  Russell,  Oberlin  College. 

1887— First,  John  H.  Finley,  Knox  CoUege ;  second, 
Parke  Daniels,  Wabash  College. 

1888— First,  R.  G.  Johnson,  De  Pauw  University  ;  sec- 
ond, Harry  M.  Hyde,  Beloit  College. 

1889— Firet,  Ed.  H.  Hughes,  Wesleyan  University ;  sec- 
ond, J.  A.  Blaisdell,  Beloit  College. 

1890— First,  S.  W.  Naylor,  Washburn  College ;  second, 
A.  C.  Douglass,  Monmouth  College. 

1891— First,  Frank  Fetter,  Indiana  University  ;  second, 
Guy  E.  Maxwell,  Hamline  University. 

180^— First,  Miss  £.  Jean  Nelson,  De  Pauw  University  ; 
second,  G.  H.  Geyer,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

1898— First,  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Lake  Forest  University; 
second,  J.  H.  Kimball,  Beloit  University. 

1894— First,  C.  F.  Wishart,  Monmouth  College  ;'  i^nd, 
L.  F.  Dimmitt,  De  Pauw  University. 

1895— First,  Otto  A.  Hauerbach,  Knox  College  ;  second, 
Charles  W.  Wood,  Beloit  College. 

A  number  of  these  men  have  fully  justified  the 
highest  expectations  of  their  friends,  and  have  made 
themselves  widely  known  as  eloquent  speakers  at  the 
bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  legislative  halls,  or  on  educa- 
cational  platforms.  There  is  a  current  newspai>er 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  these  brilliant  and  protn- 
ising  collegians  are  the  ones  of  whom  nothing  is 
heard  in  fntnre  years.  The  facts  belie  such  a 
judgment.  It  may  be  the  man  who  stood  third, 
rather  than  the  man  that  happened  to  take  first 
honors,  who  ten  years  later  has  gained  the  higher 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But 
speaking  in  general,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  Western  students  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  who  have  tried  diligently  to  learn  the  art 
of  public  speaking,  and  who  have  shown  the  most 
promise  and  aptitude  in  their  college  days, '^ire  the 
ones  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  larger  and 
harsher  competitive  struggle  of  the  great  world  out- 
side of  college  walls. 


li 


THE  TABLEAU  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 


THIS   YEARS  PASSION    PLAY  AT  HORITZ,   AND  KINDRED 

SPECTACLES. 


THE  survival  in  a  few  remote  villages  of  eastern 
or  southern  Europe  of  the  religious  miracle 
plays  and  passion  plajB  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
seemed  too  curious  an  anomaly  to  outlive  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  very  causes,  however,  which 
seemed  at  one  time  destined  to  bring  these  per- 
formances to  an  end  may  in  fact  secure  for  them  a 
new  lease  of  life.  Modem  facilities  of  travel  are 
providing  so  many  spectators  for  every*  such  per- 
petuation of  olden  customs  as  the  passion  plays,  that 
the  new  motive  of  profit  for  the  church,  the  village  or 
the  performers  seems  to  be  leading  to  the  production 
of  the  plays  with  greater  care  and  elaboration  than 
ever  before. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Oberammergau  play  is 
produced  only  one  season  in  ten,  and  it  cannot  be 
seen  again  until  the  end  of  the  century.  Two  years  ago 


at  Selzech,  a  Swiss  ham)  at  of  1,500  inhabitants,  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  passion  play  was  given  with  very 
considerable  acceptance.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
that  American  travelers  who  are  to  spend  the  present 
summer  in  Europe  should  make  note  in  their  memo- 
randum books  of  the  fact  that  the  Selzech  play  will 
be  given  twice  in  June,  four  times  in  July  and  five 
times  in  August.  The  dates  are  June  28  and  80 ;  July 
7,  14,  21  and  28  :  and  August  4, 11,  15,  18  and  28. 
Two  hundred  of  the  natives  of  the  village  take  part 
in  the  performance.  The  Selzech  theatre  will  accom- 
modate 1,200  persons,  and  the  admission  prices  are 
moderate. 

Still  more  interesting  will  be  the  passion  play  per- 
formances in  the  Bohemian  village  of  HOritz.  Inas- 
much as  the  HOritz  representations  are  to  occur  at 
stated   intervals  this   season   until   October,  some 
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account  of  the  play  will  just  now  have  particular 
timelinesB.  The  following  brief  description  is  fur- 
nished us  by  one  who  has  witnessed  the  HMtz 
spectacle : 

If  any  one  desires  to  witness  a  passion  play  with 
every  modem  effect  introduced  into  the  "staging," 
let  him  make  tracks  for  N&nberg,  and  then  go  viA 
Eger  and  Pilsen  (the  great  beer  emporium)  to  Bud- 
weis ;  or  he  may  take  another  route  to  the  same  des- 
tination, journeying  by  Munich,  Simbach  and  Linz  ; 
and  yet  a  further  variation  is  possible,  for,  taking  the 
Vienna  exprees  to  Passau  viA  Ntlmberg,  a  pleasant 
trip  down  the  Danube  may  be  made  as  far  as  Linz, 
and  by  rail  thence  to  Budweis.  Arrived  at  Budweis, 
the  traveler  finds  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
housing  a  mixed  population,  half  Czech,  the  remain- 
der being  German-speaking  Bohemians.  There  is  a 
very  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  between  these  two  dis- 
tinct parties.  They  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  and 
there  is  a  very  manifest  desire  von  the  part  of  the 
German-speaking  Bohemians  tor  rule  the  roast. 

The  Deutscher  B5hmerwaldbund  (Bohemian  Forest 
German  Speaking  Association)  exists  for  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Q^rman-speaking  population  of 
that  beautiful  but  little  known  part  of  the  world. 
The  Hdritz  play  is  promoted  by  this  society. 

The  district  in  the  neighborhood  abounds  in 
graphite  mines— in  fact,  the  lead  from  here  is  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  and  many  a  lead-pencil  owes  its 
origin  to  the  industry  of  Schwarzbach.  But  this  of 
the  setting,  now  for  the  stone.  A  railway  of  com- 
paratively recent  construction  conducts  from  Bud- 
weis to  Salnau,  opening  up  this  district ;  and  after 
passing  the  old  ducal  town  of  Krummau,  H6ritz,  the 
scene  of  the  Bohemian  passion  play,  is  reached.  Dif- 
fering in  many  ways  from  the  great  representation  of 
Oberammergau,  both  as  regards  the  present  condi- 
tions and  its  origin,  the  play  at  H6ritz  is  nevertheless 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

From  Whitsunday  up  to  the  end  of  September,  at 
stated  intervals,  the  performance  will  again  this  year 
take  place,  and  this  fact  may  render  a  short  notice  of 
the  subject  acceptable.  The  village  of  Horitz  lies  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  railway  ;  a  few  primitive 
•*  einspanner'*  vehicles  await  the  arrival  of  each  train, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  foot  will  bring  one  to  the 
village.  Here  the  accommodation  arrangements  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  at  Oberammergau.  As 
with  the  Scriptural  scenes  dealt  with  in  the  play,  so 
even  in  the  nomenclature  of  their  houses  and  streets, 
the  Hdritzers  do  not  hesitate  to  take  ample  liberties. 
For  example,  there  is  one  part  of  the  village  which  is 
called  *'  Der  H611e  "  (the  hell),  and  near  there  is  sit- 
uated the  Hotel  **  zur  H611e  ; "  there  is  a  restaurant 
**  zum  Paradies,"  also  other  houses — **  zum  Pilatus," 
*•  zum  Teufel "  (the  devil),  etc. 

One  may  stay  at  one  of  the  hotels,  or,  as  did  the 
writer  of  this,  lodge  with  one  of  the  families.  The 
play  commences  about  10.30  and  goes  on  till  noon. 
There  is  an  ample  interval  for  feeding  time,  and  then 
the  performance  proceeds  till  about  5.30.  The  whole 
is  very  much  shorter  in  duration  of  time,  though  the 
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scope  of  the  ground  dealt  with  exceeds  that  of  the 
Ammergau  representation.  The  theatre  is  built  on 
Bayreuth  principles,  the  auditorium  being  in  absolute 
darkness  during  the  performance.  The  stage  is  illu- 
minated by  electric  light  and  all  the  accessories  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  scenery  is  very  good, 
likewise  the  costumes. 

The  orchestra  is  concealed,  as  at  Bayreuth,  and 
there  is  agpod  organ,  which  occasionally  is  used  alone 
to  accompany  some  of  the  tableaux.  The  music  is 
conducted  by  Jaraslov  Jungmann,  director  of  the 
Cathedral  orchestra  in  Budweis.  The  stage  manager 
is  Ludwig  Deutsch,  theatre  director  from  Budweis. 
The  part  of  the  Christus  is  taken  by  Johann  Bartl, 
the  schoolmaster  and  organist  of  the  village,  while 
the  junior  schoolmaster,  Franz  Scopek,  acts  as  chori- 
gus,  the  explanatory  portions  being  spoken  rapidly 
(apparently  read  from  a  scroll),  and  not  sung  as  at 
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Oberammergau.    There  is  a  large  chorus,  recruited 
from  those  also  who  take  leading  characters. 

The  tableaux  have  every  advantage  of  stage  effect 
as  to  the  lighting.  It  would  be  invidious  to  single 
out  any  one  or  more  characters  for  special  note  as  to 
merit.  There  is  an  intense  enthusiasm  with  which 
all  are  imbued  ;  and,  considering  that  these  people 


ure  of  the  play  is  not,  as  at  Oberammergau,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  type  and  fulfillment,  but  the  whole 
subject,  from  the  creation  onward,  is  taken  in  rota- 
tion. 

The  performance  is  quite  well  worth  the  journey  ; 
the  sf^nery  of  the  district  repays  the  trouble  of  visit- 
ing this  comparatively  modem  passion  play,  the  origi- 
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have  probably  never  seen  elsewhere  a  similar  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  subject,  their,  performance  is  all 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  their  own 
creation. 

It  is  original  and  unique  in  its  way,  decidedly  ap- 
pealing, as  it  already  has  done  for  the  past  two  years, 
to  more  than  mere  curiosity  seekers.  The  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne  specially  visited  the  play  last 
year,  as  did  also  many  other  notabilities.   The  struct- 


nal  form  of  which  dates  from  1816,  having  been 
adapted  and  arranged  by  a  linen  weaver,  one  Paul 
Groellhesel.  The  recent  revivals,  however,  date  from 
1891 .  In  1898  and  the  following  year  many  thousand 
spectators  flocked  to  this  out-of-the-way  village  to 
witness  the  performances.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Administration  Deutscher  Bdhmer- 
waldbund,  H5ritz,  Budweis,  Bohemia.  After  this 
year  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  play  will  not  be 
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acted  again  at  H5ritz  till  1899  ;  at  any  rate,  this  was 
spoken  of  last  year,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ances, as  being  most  probable. 

The  picture  of  the  tableau  of  the  Crucifixion  on  a 
preceding  page  is  from  a  photograph,  not  of  the 
H6ritz  play  but  of  a  representation  which  last  year 
had  great  vogue  in  G^ermany.  Herr  Schmitz  of 
Dftsseidorf  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  utilizing  the 
churches  of  the  Fatherland  for  the  display  of  tableaux 
of  scenes  in  sacred  history.  It  is  a  new,  popular  and 
useful  form  of  church  work.  Theleadingpeoplein  a 
parish  place  themselves  in  Mr.  Schmitz's  hands ;  he 
provides  the  dresses,  etc.,  and  tableaux  which  deeply 
impress  the  beholder  are  the  result. 

The  "Passion  Oratorio,"  by  Dechant  H.  Fidelis 
Muller,  the  celebrated  composer  of  sacred  oratorios, 
has  enjoyed  a  triumphant  reception  in  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  towns  already.  During  its  most 
recent  representation  at  Salzburg,  under  the  active 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Katchthaler,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  leading  townspeople  and  the 
local  choirs,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  celebrated 
Marble  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Palace  proved  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  all  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  six  x)erformances.  The  tableaux  vivanta,  with 
their  scenic  ac/cessories  illustrating  the  principal 
epochs  of  the  oratorio,  are  chaste,  dignified,  and  of 
highest  artistic  merit.  Thoughts  and  feelings  in- 
terpreted through  the  language  of  Dechant  Mtiller's 
sweet,  pathetic  music  aie  free  from  any  shortcoaiings 


of  individual  expression,  defects  so  frequently  mar- 
ring the  harmony  in  passion  plays.  Amidst  the  ele- 
vating strains  of  glorious  music,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  heart  guided  the  composer's  pen,  the  tab- 
leaux appear  before  the  gaze  of  the  spellbonnd  audi- 
ence like  visions  from  higher  spheres,  producing  an 
overwhelming  and  indelible  impression  upon  every 
heart.  The  Grand  Ducal  Court  at  Darmstadt  hon- 
ored with  its  presence  the  representation  of  Dechant 
Mfiller's  oratorio,  **St.  Elizabeth,'*  performed  by 
members  of  the  highest  Darmstadt  society. 

To  introduce  Dechant  Mfiller's  oratorios  into  Eng- 
land, the  same  plan  will  be  adopted  which  was  worked 
so  admirably  on  the  Continent,  upheld  their  high 
standard,  increased  their  fame,  and  extended  their 
sphere  of  practical  usefulness.  The  best  local  talent 
is  to  be  enlisted,  to  be  assisted  by  professional  aid 
whenever  found  requisite.  The  tableaux  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  well  known  specialist.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Schmitz,  historical  painter,  of  Dflaseldorf .  With  the 
aid  of  his  tmique  collection  of  costumes  and  appro- 
priate scenic  accessories,  he  will  produce  ensembles 
hitherto  unattained.  The  net  proceeds  of  all  perf  orm- 
.ances  are  destined  for  church,  school  or  charitable 
requirements,  which  throughout  the  Continent  have 
been  benefited  by  these  means  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  potmds  already.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  Americana  to  note  the  success  of  this  experiment 
in  England  with  a  view  to  bringing  Dr.  Schmitz  to 
the  United  States. 
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"COIN'S  FINANCIAL  SCHOOL." 
** /COIN'S  FINANCIAL  SCHOOL."  in  which 
V^  little  treatise  is  gathered  together  and  per- 
snaidvely  presented  the  chief  argument  of  those  who 
advocate  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by 
the  United  States,  without  international  agreement, 
and  which  seems  to  be  accepted  as  their  text  book, 
has  provoked  replies  from  perhaps  all  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  land  which  do  not  agree  editorially 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  precocious  Coin, 
and  has  called  forth  numerous  answers  in  pamphlets 
and  book  form.  The  ablest  reply  that  has  so  far 
appeared  in  the  monthly  periodicals  is  an  article  in 
the  Banker's  Magazine  for  May,  in  which  the  writer 
adopts  the  fair  method  of  controversy  by  giving 
Coin's  statements  in  full  before  making  answer.  We 
quote  as  follows  from  this  article  in  the  Banker^s 
Magazine,  giving  the  statements  by  Coin  in  smaller 
type: 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE— 1792  TO  1878. 

In  his  first  lecture  Ifr.  Coin  said,  among  ether  things, 
that :  The  Constitntion  gave  the  power  to  Congress  to  coin 
money  and  regnlate  the  value  thereof.  Congress  adopted 
silver  and  gold  as  money.  It  then  proceeded  to  fix  the 
unit.  Congress  fixed  the  monetary  unit  to  consist  of  8713i 
grains  of  pore  silver,  and  provided  for  a  certain  amount  of 
alloy  (baser  metals)  to  be  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  greater 
hardness  and  durability.  This  was  in  1792,  in  the  days  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  oar  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers, who  had  a  hatred  of  England.  Qold  was  made 
money,  but  its  value  was  counted  from  these  silver  units 
or  doHaiB.  The  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  fixed 
at  15  to  1,  and  afterward  at  16  to  1,  .  .  .  when  the 
latter  (gold)  was  changed  from  2^.7  grains  to  28.2  grains 
pure  gold,  tiius  making  it  smaller.  This  occurred  in  1884. 
In  1837  (p.  20)  it  was  changed  from  23.2  to  23.22  for  oon- 
▼enience  in  calculation. 

The  silver  dollar  still  remained  the  unit,  and  continued 
so  till  1873.  Both  were  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  and  the  mints  were  oi>6n  to  the  coinage  of  all  that 
came.  So  that  up  to  1873  we  were  on  what  was  known 
as  a  bimetallic  basis,  but  what  was  in  fact  a  silver  basis, 
with  gcdd  as  a  companion  metal,  enjoying  the  same  privi- 
leges as  sDver,  except  that  silver  fixed  the  unit,  and  the 
value  of  gold  was  regnlated  by  it.  This  was  bimetaUism. 
Our  foreftithers  showed  much  wisdom  in  selecting  silver, 
of  the  two  metals,  out  of  which  to  make  the  unit.  Much 
depended  on  this  decision.  For  the  one  selected  to  repre> 
sent  the  unit  would  thereafter  be  unchangeable  in  value. 
That  is,  the  metal  in  it  could  never  be  worth  less  than  a 
dollar,  for  it  would  be  the  unit  of  value  itself.  The  de- 
mand for  silver  in  the  arts  or  for  money  by  other  nations 
might  make  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  sell  for 
more  than  a  dollar,  but  it  could  never  he  worth  less  than 
a  dollar.    Less  than  itself  (p.  8). 

"  Prior  to  1878,"  said  Ck)in,  "  there  were  one  hundred 
azid  five  millions  of  silver  coined  by  the  United  States,  and 
eight  millions  of  this  was  in  silver  dollars.  About  one  hun- 
dxed  millions  of  foreign  sDver  had  found  its  way  into  this 
cuuutry  prior  to  1860.    It  was  principally  Spanish,  Mexi- 


can and  Canadian  coin.  It  had  (Ul  been  made  legal  t£n^ 
der  in  the  United  States  by  Act  of  (Congress."  Here  Coin, 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  coinage,  etc.,  and  read  from  page  240,  as  followB  : 

*' '  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  following  foreign  sDver  coins  snail 
pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  and  be 
receivable  by  tale,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  de> 
manda,  at  the  rates  following,  that  is  to  say  :  the  Spanish 
Pillar  dollars,  and  thedoUarsof  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Bolivia^ 
etc.    .    .    .' 

**  So  that  we  had,  prior  to  1878,  one  hundred  and  five* 
millions  of  silver  coined  by  us,  and  about  one  hundred  , 
million  of  foreign  silver  coin,  or  about  two  hundred  and 
five  millions  dollars  in  silver  in  the  United  States,  and  were 
doing  all  we  could  to  get  more  and  to  hold  on  to  what  we 
had.  Thus  silver  and  gold  were  the  measure  of  values. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  no  silver  or  gold  was  in  cir- 
culation between  1800  and  1878.  Two  hundred  and  five 
millions  were  in  circulation  before  1861." 

The  writer  in  the  Banker's  Magazine  answers  r 
"  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  Coin's  general 
statements  about  the  silver  dollar  being  the  standard 
(or  unit,  as  he  calls  it)  of  value  up  to  1878,  nor  to  the- 
world-famous  truth  that  silver  and  gold  for  years- 
prior  to  1878  had  remained  approximately  near  the 
same  value  at  a  ratio  of  \h%  to  1.  But  Coin,  as  usual, 
fails  to  emphasize  the  main  truth — viz.:  that  this^ 
equilibrium  of  values  had  only  been  maintained  be- 
cause the  mints  of  all  the  world,  except  England, 
were  open  to  coinage,  and  silver  could  practically  be 
exchanged  for  gold,  or  gold  for  silver,  in  France.  He^ 
says  the  mints  were  open  to  silver,  but  he  cunningly 
avoids  saying  the  mints  of  the  worlds  except  England. 
There  is  no  argument  here  for  unlimited  free  coinage 
by  the  United  States  alone;  the  argument  is  all 
against  it. 

"  Take  the  next  statement  above  :  *  Up  to  1878  wo 
were  on  what  was  known  as  a  bimetallic  basis,  but 
what  was  in  fact  a  silver  basis  J*  Could  anything  bo 
more  false  than  this  bold  statement,  that  prior  to 
1878  (or  prior  to  1860)  the  United  States  was  on  a. 
silver  basis?  He  endeavors  to  convey  the  idea  to 
workingmen  and  persons  unlearned  in  finance,  that 
the  dreaded  *  silver  basis  *  which  has  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  would  come  with  free  coinage  if  under- 
taken by  this  country  alone,  together  with  the  im- 
mediate depreciation  of  one-half  in  all  dollar  values, 
would  be  the  same  basis  that  the  United  States  was- 
on  for  years  before  1860,  when  all  dollars,  both  gold 
and  silver,  were  practically  interchangeable  and  kept 
near  a  parity  only  through  the  international  consen- 
sus as  to  coinage. 

**  Again,  the  statement  is  false  and  misleading 
that  because  the  silver  dollar  was  made  the  unit  of 
value,  *  the  metal  in  it  could  never  be  worth  less  than 
a  dollar.'  Certainly  Ck)in  assumes  that  he  is  talking- 
to  babes  in  finance  if  he  expects  any  one  to  believe 
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this.  He  tries  to  give  the  impression  here  that  if  the 
silver  dollar  was  made  'the  unit  of  valn^/  this 
would  in  itself  always  hold  up  the  value  of  the 
meted  in  it  so  that  it  could  never  be  *  worth  less  than 
a  dollar/  A  dollar  in  what— in  gold  or  in  shoe 
leather?  A  dollar  where — in  Chicago  or  in  London? 
The  present  legal  tender  silver  dollar  (of  1878)  is  just 
as  good  as  any  silver  dollar  the  Government  ever  did 
or  ever  can  make,  of  the  same  weight,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  holder  is  unable  to  get  gold  for  it  its  value 
will  drop  to  50  cents  in  every  European  market. 
But  here  at  home,  as  legal  tender,  it  will  always  be 
passed  for  a  dollar  most  certainly.  Greenbacks  in 
1864  were  passed  for  dollars ;  Confederate  States  bills 
were  always  passed  in  the  South  for  dollars.  No  one 
of  these  dollars  has  ever  been  worth  nominally  *  less 
than  itself.'  But  what  were  they  reaDy  worth  as 
money  to  buy  with? 

THE  SILVER  LEGISLATION  OF  1873. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  act  of  18f3,"  continaed  Coin* 
**  On  February  12,  1873,  Congress  passed  an  act  purporting 
to  a  revision  of  the  coinage  laws.  This  law  covers  fifteen 
pages  of  our  statutes.  It  repealed  the  unit  clause  in  the 
law  of  1792,  and  in  its  place  substituted  a  law  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  : 

*'  *  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one 
dcdlar  piece,  which  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  shall  he  the  unit  ofvalue.^ 

**  It  then  deprived  silver  of  its  right  to  unrestricted  free 
ooinage,  and  destroyed  it  as  legal  tender  money  in  the 
payment  of  debts,  except  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars. 
At  that  time  we  were  all  using  paper  money.  No  one 
was  hATiiilfag  silver  and  gold  coins.  It  was  when  specie 
payments  were  about  to  be  resumed  that  the  country  ap- 
peared to  realize  what  had  been  done. 

"  The  law  of  1873  made  gold  the  unit  of  values  and  that 
Is  the  law  to-day.  When  silver  was  the  unit  of  value  gold 
«njoyed  free  coinage  and  was  legal  tender  in  the  payment 
of  an  debts.  Now  things  have  changed,  gold  is  the  unit 
and  silver  does  not  enjoy  free  coinage.*' 

The  writer  in  the  Banker'a  Magazine  answers : 
**  The  crime  of  1878 !  How  familiar  this  sounds,  how 
it  has  been  harped  upon  till  our  ears  have  become 
tired  of  it.  There  never  was  any  crime :  the  bill  was 
passed  openly  after  having  been  before  Congress  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  for  two  years.  The  facts  have  been 
given  repeatedly  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  and  the  actual  debates  have  been 
quoted  from  the  Congressional  Record,  It  is  quite 
tmnecessary  to  rehearse  the  matter  here.  The  silver 
men  have  always  weakened  their  cause  by  alleging 
*  crime'  and  *  conspiracy.'  Why  are  they  not  satis- 
fied to  give  the  plain  truth  which  any  one  may  safely 
admit— namely,  that  the  subject  of  coinage  had  so 
little  interest  for  the  public  at  that  time  that  many 
Congressmen  paid  no  attention  to  the  bill  and  voted 
for  it  without  knowing  its  real  purport.  Grant  more, 
say  if  you  please  that  the  bill  would  not  have  passed 
if  they  had  known  that  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
was  dropped.  What  does,  the  whole  thing  amount  to 
for  our  present  puri>ose  when  that  entire  legislation 
was  overturned  and  set  aside  in  1878,  and  the  coinage 
of  legal  tender  silver  dollars  was  authorized  ?    And 


afterward  purchases  of  silver  bullion  in  1890,  which 
were  carried  on  till  the  deadly  silver  experiment  of 
the  United  States  was  stopped  by  the  beneficent  law 
of  November  1,  1898,  after  $570,000,000  of  silver  dol- 
lars and  Treasury  notes  against  silver  bullion  had 
been  put  out.  Coin  omits  all  this;  suppresses  the 
whole  fact,  and  tries  to  lead  ignorant  people  to  think 
that  ever  since  1873  the  country  has  been  proceed- 
ing under  the  law  enacted  in  that  year.  Let  the  pub 
lie  decide  which  is  the  greater  crime,  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1878  or  the  suppression  of  such  truths  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  uneducated  voters.'' 

HAS  SILVER  CKASKD  TO  BE  A  PRECIOUS  METAL? 

The  Chicago  News  had  stated  time  and  again  that  silver 
had  become  so  plentiful  it  had  ceased  to  be  aporecioos 
metal.  *' There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,"  rephed 
Coin.  .  .  .  "The  United  States  is  producing  mare 
silver  than  it  ever  did,  or  was  until  recently.  But  the 
balance  of  the  world  is  producing  much  lees.  Tliey  are 
fixing  the  price  on  our  silver  and  taking  it  away  from  us  at 
their  price.  There  is  in  the  world  now  (p.  30),  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  our  Kint,  ^727,018,809  in 
gold,  and  $3,820,571,846  in  sQver.  The  dialocatioo  of  the 
parity  of  the  two  metals  by  the  demonetization  of  nlvcar, 
and  the  attempt  to  maintain  our  credit  in  gold,  has  re- 
duced the  redemption  money  of  the  world  from  $7,547,590,- 
215  to  $3,?27,018,809,  or  a  Uttle  less  than  one-half  the  orig- 
inal amount.*^ 

"  I  want  to  know,'*  said  Ifr.  George  H.  Roset,  a  real  es- 
tate dealer,  here  interrupting  Coin,  **  why  yon  say  sflver 
is  demonetized,  when  it  is  in  circulation  eveiy  day  and 
handled  by  us  as  money  f  " 

*^  We  have  seen,*'  replied  Coin,  "how  the oonunerdal 
value  of  the  two  metals  were  parted.  By  the  same  laws 
that  produced  this  result,  silver  was  made  redeemable  in 
gold,  and  ceased  to  be  redemption  money.  Silver  now 
circulates  like  paper  money,  both  redeemable  in  gold.  It 
is  now  subsidiary  coin  or  token  money. 

"Strictly  speaking,  nothing  is  money  but  redemption 
money— all  other  forms  of  so-oilled  money  are  money  only 
in  the  sense  that  certified  checks  are  money. 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  say  sQver  is  money,  nickd 
and  copper  are  money,  but  they  form  no  part  of  our  stock 
of  redemption  money.  Gold  now  takes  the  place  formeriy 
occupied  by  both  gold  and  silver,  and  is  our  only  redemp- 
tion money.  Silver,  as  now  treated,  cuts  no  figure  in  our 
currency  that  could  not  be  substituted  by  paper  or  otiier 
metals.  What  is  meant  by  demonetization  is,  that  silver 
has  been  destroyed  as  primary  money."    (p.  40.) 

Answer :  **  As  to  the  assertion,  a  hundred  times 
repeated  in  this  book,  that  silver  was  demonetized  in 
1878,  and  (by  inference)  remained  so  till  1894,  let  the 
answer  now  given  suffice  to  meet  the  allegation  as 
often  as  it  is  made,  Coin  says  above,  *  We  have  seen 
how  the  commercial  values  of  the  two  metab  were 
parted.  By  the  same  laws  (those  of  1878)  that  pro- 
duce<l  this  result,  silver  was  made  redeemable  in  gold 
and  ceased  to  be  redempti6n  money,  SUter  now 
circulates  like  paper  money,  both  redeenuxble  in  gold.' 
This  statement  is  absolutely  untrue,  but  how  can  any 
one  expect  the  farmer,  the  farm  laborer,  the  factory 
hand,  the  colored  workman  of  the  South,  or  the  coal 
miner  of  Illinois  to  know  just  what  the  laws  pro- 
vide?   But  what  are  the  real  facts?    Granting,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  argament  and  to  avoid  hair-splitting 
in  this  discussion,  that  the  act  of  1878  by  dropping 
the  further  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  *  demonetized  * 
silver,  that  whole  legislation  was  deliberately  revised 
in  1878,  and  a  full  le^al  tender  silver  dollar  was 
authorized.  Not  only  this,  but  our  Gk>vernment  was 
compelled  to  purchase  at  least  2,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  a  month  and  coin  it  into  such  dollars,  whether 
they  were  needed  or  not,  and  went  on  so  coining  till 
1800.  In  that  year  the  famous  Sherman  law  was 
passed  compelling  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  issue  of  coin  notes  against  them, 
and  operations  under  this  law  were  continued  till 
November  1, 1898,  when  it  was  repealed  under  pres- 
sure of  the  silver  crisis  of  that  year,  leaving  $150,000,- 
000  of  these  Tre&sury  notes  against  silver  thus  issued 
and  outstanding.  Up  to  April  1, 1895,  there  had  been 
issued  of  legal  tender  silver  dollars  $428,000,000  ;  of 
the  Treasury  notes  against  silver  purchased  $150,000,- 
000 ;  of  subsidiary  sUver  coins  $76,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  $649,000,000  silver  and  notes,  issued  up  to  that 
date— nearly  the  whole  of  it  since  1878.  The  state* 
ment  that  silver  dollars  are  not  now  **  redemption 
money"  is  absolutely  untrue.  These  dollars  are 
equivalent  to  gold  as  redemption  money,  they  are  a 
full  legal  tender  for  any  amount,  they  have  never  by 
law  been  made  redeemable  in  gold,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  maintaining  the 
'  parity  of  the  two  metals*  that  they  are  now  kept 
interchangeable  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1.  This 
is  the  only  true  bimetallism,  when  the  silver  that  is 
actually  coined  and  outstanding  can  be  exchanged  for 
gold ;  the/ree  coinage  of  both  metals  does  not  make 
bimetallism  if  one  of  them  is  permitted  so  to  depre- 
ciate as  to  drive  the  other  entirely  out  of  circulation. 
If  Mexico  coins  gold  as  well  as  silver  does  that  make 
her,  in  practice,  a  bimetaUie  country,  if  not  a  single 
piece  of  gold  is  in  circulation  and  it  is  impossible  to 
exchange  any  gold  coin  for  silver  at  the  old  ratio  ? 

**  As  if  to  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  his 
false  assertion,  Coin  finally  says :  *  In  the  sense  in 
which  you  say  silver  is  money,  nickel  and  copper  are 
money.*  This  is  simply  untrue,  the  silver  dollars  are 
legal  tender  and  are  what  he  calls  'redemption 
money '  for  any  amount,  while  nickel  and  copper  are 
thoroughly  subsidiary  and  only  legal  tender  for  a 
trivial  sum.  Throughout  his  whole  book  Coin  con- 
ceals from  his  readers  the  main  silver  facts  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  namely,  that  between  1878 
and  1898  the  United  States  alone,  without  interna- 
tional agreement,  tried  the  silver  experiment ;  that, 
aside  from  subsidiary  coins,  our  government  issued 
in  those  fifteen  years  no  less  than  $570,000,000  of 
silver  and  notes  against  silver  bullion  ;  that  in  spite 
of  this  inmiense  demand  the  commercial  value  of 
silver  declined  from  $1.15  in  1878  to  78  cents  in  1893. 
la  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  the  laws  of  1878,  1890 
and  1898,  Coin  tries  to  give  his  readers  the  impression 
that  there  is  no  silver  now  in  circulation  of  full  legal 
tender  value  as  redemption  money,  and  that  we  have 
always  been  and  are  yet  proceeding  under  the  law 
of  1873." 


LATIN  UNION,   GERMANY  AND    UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Eusds,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  Railroad,  wanted  to  know  what  nations  constituted 
the  Latin  Union,  that  Coin  had  referred  to  (p.  69),  as  hav- 
ing a  ratio  of  15>^  to  1  prior  to  1878. 

*^  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece, ''  was 
the  reply. 

*♦  Then,"  said  Mr.  Eustis,  *'  the  Latin  Union,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  by  free  coinage  had  maintained  the 
commercial  value  of  sDver  at  par  with  gold  ?  " 

"Yes,"  wras Ooin*8 reply. 

Answer :  '*  The  discussion  above  opens  with  the 
statement  that  the  Latin  Union  embraced  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece.  These 
nations  had  agreed  to  keep  their  mints  open  to  silver 
at  a  certain  ratio,  and  they,  together  with  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  all  had  their  mints  open  to 
silver,  which  was  always  practically  exchangeable 
for  gold  in  France.  This  was  what  maintained  the 
parity  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  it  was,  and  this 
general  consent  of  the  nations  to  keep  their  mints 
oi)en  to  silver  coinage  in  some  shape  is  what  all  true 
bimetallists  are  seeking  for.*' 

PRICES   OP  WHEAT,  ETC. 

To  a  newspaper  statement  that  wheat  in  1859  was  as  low 
as  it  is  now,  and  that  com  in  1878  was  about  the  same 
ixrioe  (38  cents)  that  it  is  now,  Coin  replied  (p.  114) :  *<  The 
statement  that  wheat  in  1859  was  as  low  as  now  is  not 
true.  The  average  jxrioe  of  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  for 
1860  was  $1 10  per  bushel.  The  average  price  for  the 
month  of  Kay,  1859,  was  $1.85."  *'  We  will  take  some 
other  things,'' continued  Coin.  "  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1800. 
On  page  341  we  see  that  the  average  price  of  cut  naUs  in 
1850  was,  per  100  pounds,  $3.86.  In  1802,  $1.88.  Now  they 
are  about  $1.00.  On  the  same  page  the  average  price  of 
pig  hron  in  1850  was  $28.38  per  ton.  In  1802,  $15.75 ;  now 
it  is  about  $12.00.  On  page  884  we  find  that  the  average 
price  for  1850  of  cotton  was  12.08  cents  per  pound.  In  1802, 
average  price  7.71  cents  per  pound ;  now  it  is  about  7  cents. 
On  page  385  we  find  the  average  price  for  1850  of  fine 
washed  clothing,  Ohio  fleece  wool,  was  00  cents.  For  1802, 
80  cents.  All  other  values  on  an  average  have  declined 
like  these  I  have  just  read.  What  yousay  about  the  price 
of  com  in  1873  is  true ;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attaation 
to  the  cause  of  it  (p.  11^. 

*^  Com  does  not  seek  distant  markets  like  wheat.  This 
is  partly  on  account  of  its  small  price  per  bushel.  It  can- 
not always  stand  the  freight.  Its  use  is  not  so  general  aa 
wheat,  and  it  seeks  the  home  market.  On  p.  215  of  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tradefor  1802,  you  will  find 
that  the  com  crop  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  year 

1872,  which  controlled  the  market  jxrice  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1878,  was  217,628,000  bushels ;  whfl«  by  this 
yearns  report  the  crop  for  1803,  which  controls  the  present 
price,  was  160,550,470  bushels.  The  demand  for  com  now, 
with  nearly  double  our  population,  is  greater  than  it  was 
in  1873,  and  yet  in  1873  the  com  crop  was  fifty-seven  mill- 
ion bu^els  greater  in  this  State  than  it  was  last  year. 
This  overproduction  in  1872  accounts  for  its  low  price  in 

1873.  The  gold  standard  accounts  for  its  low  price  now.*'  - 
Of  the  farmer  testing  this  question,  Coin  says' ''that 

after  paying  his  taxes  he  starts  for  the  depot,  and  to  get 
there  he  takes  a  street  car.  He  finds  the  fare  the  same  aa 
in  1 K73.    He  gets  on  a  Pullman  car  to  find  the  cost  the  same 
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as  in  1878.  He  registers  at  a  flrst-claaB  hotel.  He  finds  the 
cost  about  the  same  as  in  1873.  He  sends  a  telegram,  and 
finds  it  costs  the  same  as  in  1878.  He  gets  a  shave,  with 
4he  same  resnlt.  &e  buys  tea  and  coffee,  with  the  same 
reeolt.  He  gets  back  home  and  goes  to  his  bank  to  borrow 
money.  He  finds  interest,  except  in  cities  on  firat-dass 
loans,  abont  as  high  as  in  1878.*' 

Answer :  "  The  subject  embraced  in  this  part  of 
'Coin's  school  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  men  to  be 
most  serious.  The  great  decline  in  wheat,  cotton, 
wool  and  some  other  farm  products  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  such  as  to  cause  great  distress  among 
the  agricultural  classes.  This  decline  has  amounted 
to  a  public  calamity,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  a  more  rapid  recuperation  from  the 
silver  crisis  of  1893.  Coin,  however,  misrepresents 
as  usual.  Take  his  farmer  journeying  to  Chicago, — 
he  says  that  he  pays  the  same  for  a  telegram  that  he 
4id  in  1878,  the  same  fare  on  a  Pullman  (rather  lux- 
Tirious  farmer  to  travel  on  a  Pullman),  the  same  price 
for  tea,  etc.  These  are  positive  untruths,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  rates  for  telegraphing,  railroad 
fares  and  the  price  of  tea,  are  all  vastly  lower  than 
in  1878.  But  there  has  been  no  connection  between 
the  decline  in  silver  and  the  decline  in  products,  and 
this  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  a  considera- 
1ion  of  the  following  points : 

"1.  The  decline  in  silver.  It  may  fairly  be  con- 
ceded that  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  India  to  the  coinage  of  silver  has 
been  the  principal  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  value 
•of  that  metal.  At  the  same  time,  the  product  of  sil- 
ver up  to  1898  had  steadily  and  largely  increased, 
thus  throwing  on  the  markets  of  the  world  an  in- 
creased supply  to  be  absorbed  by  the  silver  standard 
countries  alone,  after  the  United  States  discontinued 
•their  monthly  purchases  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
peal law  of  November,  1893.  The  effort  is  made  by 
•Coin  and  all  his  followers  to  show  that  the  decline  in 
silver  has  caused  the  decline  in  wheat  and  other 
products,  merely  because  the  decline  in  both  has  oc- 
curred somewhat  contemiwraneously  during  the  past 
few  years.  There  is  no  argument  in  this,  although 
to  the  unthinking  man  it  is  veiy  plausible  to  say 
silver  has  declined  and  at  the  same  time  caused  the 
fall  in  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  &c.  It  is  the  old  fallacy, 
known  to  every  scholar  as  the  reasoning  of  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc.  The  deceptive  assertion  is  repeat- 
edly made  by  Coin  that  an  ounce  of  silver  will  buy 
as  much  as  it  ever  did,  and  therefore  that  silver  has 
held  its  price  on  a  parity  with  merchandise.  But 
this  claim  in  the  first  place  is  positively  untrue,  be- 
cause it  is  only  of  a  few  articles  like  those  above 
named  that  silver  will  purchase  as  much  as  ever, 
while  of  a  host  of  others  such  as  com,  beef,  pork, 
lard,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  etc.,  and  especially  of 
day's  loages,  an  ounce  of  silver  will  not  buy  nearly  as 
much  as  it  formerly  did.  Let  any  one  look  to  the 
ruling  prices  of  merchandise  in  Mexico  for  a  confir- 
mation of  this  statement.  Merchandise  is  very  high 
there,  though  wages  have  risen  but  little,  showing 
that  every  one  gets  the  benefit  of  the  silver  prices 
sooner  than  the  poor  workman.    If  it  is  correct  to 


say  that  an  ounce  of  silver  will  buy  as  much  wheat 
and  cotton  as  ever,  it  is  just  as  true  to  say  that  a  ton 
of  iron  will  buy  just  as  much  of  those  articles  as 
ever,  and  the  price  of  silver  bullion  has  no  more  rela- 
tion to  the  price  of  wheat  than  the  price  of  iron  has. 
What  Coin  and  his  disciples  now  fear  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
within  the  next  year.  A  healthy  and  non-specula- 
tive advance  to  80  cents  in  Chicago  would  knock  the 
main  argument  out  of  his  whole  book. 

"  2.  How,  then,  is  the  large  decline  in  pric^  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  accounted  for?  In  the  first  place,  this 
decline  so  much  talked  about  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, and  many  articles  are  now  as  high  or  higher 
than  they  were  in  former  years.  The  extreme  decline 
in  a  few  prominent  articles,  such  as  wheat,  cotton, 
wool  and  iron,  serve  to  lower  the  whole  average  of 
prices.  No  better  examples  could  be  selected  for  a 
discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  low  prices  than 
the  four  articles  above  named.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  subject  shows 
very  clearly  to  all  reasonable  men  who  are  desiroos 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  that  the  depression  in  these 
great  articles  of  commerce  lias  been  largely  due  to  a 
vast  extension  of  production  through  the  opening  of 
new  fields,  together  with  the  improved  facilities  for 
production  and  lower  prices  of  transportation.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  in  progress,  since  the 
Baring  failure  in  November,  1890,  a  prodigious  com- 
mercial crisis  that  has  extended  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Australia,  Argentina,  the  United 
States  and  India  (the  two  last  named  through  inde- 
pendent silver  coinage)  were  the  countries  most  acutely 
affected,  but  all  of  £urope  has  felt  the  severe  shock. 

FREE  C?OINAOE  BY  THE  U.   8.   ALONE. 

If  it  is  claimed  we  must  adopt  for  onr  money  the  metd 
England  elects,  and  can  have  no  independent  choice  in  the 
matter,  let  us  make  the  test  and  find  out  if  it  is  true.  It 
is  not  American  to  give  np  without  trying.  If  it  is  true, 
let  us  attach  England  to  the  United  States  and  blot  her 
name  out  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  (p.  132y. 
[Applause.]  A  war  with  England  would  be  the  most  pop* 
ular  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    [Applause.] 

Free  coinage  by  the  United  States  will  at  once  estaUish 
a  parity  between  the  two  metalB.  Any  nation  that  is  big 
enough  to  take  all  the  silver  in  the  woiild,  and  give  hade 
merchandise  and  products  in  payment  for  it,  will  at  oncft 
establish  the  parity  between  it  and  gold  (p.  135) .  If  Fnmct 
could  lift  the  commercial  value  of  silver  above  that  fixed 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  at  a  inremium  over 
gold,  the  United  States  can  hold  its  commercial  value  at  a 
par  with  gold  (p.  136). 

Answer :  **  The  sixth  and  last  day  of  Coin's  Schod 
embraces  a  general  harangue  to  those  who  are  in 
debt  or  in  financial  distress  to  get  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  United  States  at  all  hazards.  Make  war 
with  England  if  she  ventures  to  insist  on  the  same 
standard  of  money  that  has  existed  there  since  1816 ! 
Reduce  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  dollar  so  as  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  level  of  silver,  however  low  silver  may 
fall !  This  is  not  only  repudiation,  but  repudiation 
of  the  worst  and  most  hypocritical  sort,  as  it  would 
be  dishonesty  under  the  pretense  of  honesty.    There 
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is  no  argument  to  be  answered  in  all  this ;  the  matter 
is  open  for  the  judgment  of  all ;  let  those  accept  it 
who  think  such  a  conrse  would  be  for  the  national 
^ood  and  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States. 

*«  The  assertions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  free  coin- 
age by  this  country  alone  are  simply  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions. It  is  said  *  free  coinage  by  the  United 
States  will  at  once  establish  a  parity  between  the  two 
metals.'  Then  it  is  said  further  on,  '  with  both 
metals  as  primary  money,  property  advances  to  W- 
metaUic  values,  whether  gold  goes  to  a  premium  or 
not.  Gh)ld  may  go  out  of  circulation,  but  its  doing  so 
does  not  disturb  the  practical  effect  of  bimetallie 
prices.'  Again, '  the  unlimited  demand  for  silver  and 
its  free  use  by  the  Government  will  appreciate  its 
value.  To  that  extent  the  disuse  of  gold  wiU  depreci- 
ate  its  value,''  What  answer  can  be  made  to  such  non- 
sense as 'this  ?  In  one  breath  the  claim  is  made  that  a 
parity  between  the  metals  vnll  be  maintained,  and 
that  bimetaUie  prices  will  not  be  disturbed,  though 
gold  has  gone  to  a  premium  and  is  no  longer  in  cir- 
culation. These  are  palpable  contradictions.  The 
parity  of  gold  and  silver  is  merely  the  ability  to  ex- 
change one  for  the  other  at  the  established  ratio,  and 
bimetallic  values  mean  practically  the  same  thing. 
Then  what  sense  or  reason  is  there  in  sasring  that  the 
parity  and  bimetallic  values  will  be  maintained  when 
^Id  is  entirely  out  of  use,  and  can  only  be  purchased 
At  a  high  premium  ? '' 

Sunmiing  up,  the  writer  in  the  Banker's  Magazine 
says :  *'  A  careful  analysis  of  *  Coin's  Financial 
School '  quickly  enables  one  to  see  that  every  asser- 
tion of  the  book  which  has  any  direct  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  free  coinage  by  the  United  States 
alone,  witJiout  international  agreement,  may  be  re- 
futed under  one  of  the  heads  following : 

<*  1.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  low  prices  prevail- 
ing for  wheat,  cotton  and  some  other  products,  and 
the  consequent  distress  among  farmers,  to  urge  upon 
them  that  free  silver  coinage  would  double  the  money 
of  the  country  and  raise  prices,  adroitly  suppressing 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  in  a  debased  currency, 
that  $567,000,000  of  gold  would  immediately  go  out 
of  circulation,  and  that  all  laborers  would  inevitably 
lose  by  it. 

**  2.  All  his  arguments  throughout  the  book  tending 
to  show  that  silver  could  be  kept  near  its  parity  with 
Ifold  are  based  on  the  experience  of  the  nations  prior 
to  1873,  when  aU  except  England  had  their  mints  open 
io  silver.  Then,  without  permitting  his  readers  to 
see  the  fallacy,  he  changes  off  and  uses  this  as  a  basis 
for  advocating  unlimited  free  coinage  by  the  United 
States  alone, 

**  3.  In  a  bravado  style  he  sets  up  men  of  straw,  in 
the  persons  of  leading  Chicago  financiers,  taking  great 
liberty  in  thus  using  their  names  without  consent, 
puts  words  in  their  mouths,  and  then  makes  an 
answer  which  he  pretends  convinces  and  silences 
them.  This  method,  with  the  interspersion  of  *  [ap- 
plause] '  very  frequently,  may  do  well  enough  in  a 
XMonphlet  intended  to  catch  the  votes  of  ignorant 
men,  both  white  and  black,  but  as  an  argument  ad- 


dressed to  business  men,  it  is  too  small  to  require 
further  notice. 

**  4.  Lastly,  and  chief  of  all,  Coin  has  the  unspeak- 
able audacity  to  omit  entirely  from  his  book  any 
mention  of  the  silver  legislation  of  1878-93,  and  the 
great  panic  which  followed.  He  conveys  the  idea  to 
his  unlearned  readers  that  the  use  of  silver  as  legal 
tender  money  was  terminated  forever  by  the  act  of 
1878,  when  only  about  $8,000,000  in  silver  dollars  had 
ever  been  coined,  ignoring  and  concealing  the 
gigantic  fact  that  in  1878  this  legislation  was  all  re- 
versed, that  silver  dollars  were  made  unlimited  legal 
tender,  and  that  from  1878  to  1893  the  enormous  sum 
of  $570,000  000  in  silver  dollars  and  notes  against 
silver  bullion  purchased  by  the  Government  were  put 
in  circulation  and  are  now  outstanding.  This  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  great  silver 
experiment  tried  by  the  United  States  for  fifteen 
years  ought  to  stamp  the  false  character  of  Coin's 
book  to  every  one  who  loves  fair  play  or  fair  argu- 
ment." 

THE  SECRECY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST 
SILVER. 

REGARDING  the  secrecy  of  the  legislation  against 
silver  in  1878,  Mr.  G^rge  Gunton,  in  the  Social 
Economist,  says:  "At  the  time  the  United  States 
passed  the  act  of  1873  she  had  not  been  offered  a  penny- 
worth of  silver  for  coinage  in  twenty  years.  What 
she  coined  had  been  coined  by  the  mint  itself  from 
European  silver  received  in  the  collection  of  duties  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  in  our  ratio  of 
16  to  1  we  valued  silver  lower  than  Europeans  did  in 
theirs  of  15)^  to  1. 

*'  On  March  30,  1876,  the  famous  cross-examination 
of  Senator  Sherman  by  Roscoe  Conkiing  occurred, 
which  has  furnished  support  ever  since  to  the  charge 
of  the  free-silver  party  that  the  act  of  1873  when 
passed  was  but  little  known  or  noticed.  This  is  true. 
It  was  not,  however,  because  Wall  Street  and  the 
creditor  class  were  laying  a  deep  plot  to  wrong  the 
debtor  class  by  adopting  a  dear  dollar.  For  in  1873 
silver  was  still  the  dear  dollar.  At  that  time  and  for 
the  six  years  previous,  Wall  Street  and  the  New  York 
bankers  had  been  desiring  to  substitute  gold  as  the 
unit  for  silver,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  article.  They 
were,  therefore,  laboring  for  the  cheap  dollar. 

"  That  there  was  the  motive  of  secrecy  which  the 
free- silver  party  now  allege — viz.,  that  the  moneyed 
class  were  trying  to  secretly  and  furtively  force  a  dear 
currency  on  the  debtor  class — ^is  rendered  impossible 
and  absurd  by  the  fact  that  gold  was  then  the 
cheaper  of  the  money  metals.  It  was  the  one  in 
which,  on  all  human  calculations,  it  would  continue 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  debtor  class  to  make 
their  payments,  if  any  serious  parting  of  the  metals 
should  occur  The  act  was  secret  only  because  it 
was  felt  to  be  so  inoperative  and  vacuous  at  the  time 
that  no  proclamation  of  it  on  the  housetoiM  could 
secure  anybody's  attention  to  it.  But  that  it  was 
secret  through  the  worthlessness  of  the  privilege  of 
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coinage  it  purported  to  give  admits  of  no  denial. 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  conference  in  t878,  tpld 
that  conference  that  it  was  so  quietly  passed  that  he 
did  not  know  of  it.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  reported  to  the  House  the  very  act  of  1873, 
which  was  afterward  discovered  to  have  destroyed 
the  legal  tender  power  of  silver  for  more  than  $5, 
voted  in  1874,  along  with  ten  other  Massachusetts 
representatives,  for  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
claring that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  should  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
public  debts.  This  shows  that  Hooper  did  not  know 
in  1874  that  he  had  aided  to  disestablish  the  silver 
dollar  as  legal  tender  by  his  own  act.  President 
Grant  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  recommending  the  creation  of  new  mints 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  coin  up  silver  dollars  enough 
to  aid  the  country  in  resuming  payment  of  its  notes 
In  coin.  This  message  clearly  showed  that  the  mints 
then  existing  were  inadequate  to  coin  up  the  bullion 
that  was  seeking  coinage  into  trade  dollars ;  tliat 
Grant  had  not  noticed  that  the  coinage  of  full  legal 
tender  dollars  had  been  stopped  by  the  act  of  1878, 
though  he  had  signed  it,  and  that  no  public  sentiment 
had  yet  arisen  which  made  it  questionable  whether  a 
payment  of  the  debt  in  dollars  coined  of  silver  would 
violate  any  standard  of  national  honor.** 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  BIMETALLISTS. 

MR.  GEORGE  GUNTON,  who  has  well  defined 
views  on  ail  the  great  economic  questions  of 
the  day  and  who  is  always  clear  in  expressing  these 
views,  gives  right  of  way  in  the  May  number  of  his 
Social  Economist  to  his  opinions  on  bimetallism.  He 
says :  **  There  is  only  one  general  economic  law  of 
value,  and  that  law  governs  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  coined  and  uncoined  in  the  same  way  as  it 
governs  the  price  of  wheat,  of  iron  or  any  other 
commodity. 

**  It  is  generally  assumed  by  bimetalllBts  and  not  a 
few  gold  monometallists,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  governed  by  its  volume,  rising  as  the  volume 
diminishes  and  vice  versdJ^ 

"  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  idea  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  not  in  the  conclusion  that  values 
are  governed  by  the  ratio  between  the  supply  and  the 
demand.  All  values  are  created  by  demand,  but  they 
are  regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  supply — that  is  to 
say,  demand,  or  the  market,  is  the  force  that  brings 
the  product  into  existence.  The  cost  of  supplying 
the  product  is  the  indispensable  condition  on  which 
it  will  be  continuously  furnished,  so  that  primarily 
and  permanently  the  cost  of  production  is  the  force 
which  regulates  the  value,  because  it  equals  the  low- 
est price  at  which  producers  will  continue  to  furnish 
the  supply,  and  the  highest  price  competition  will 
permit. 

**  If  the  silver  coins  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  16  to 
1  of  gold,  and  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is 


gi*eater  than  that  of  the  gold,  then  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  and  all  the  others  will  be  governed 
by  the  bullion  value  in  the  silver  dollar,  and  if  the 
bullion  in  the  gold  dollar  costs  more  than  the  bullion 
in  the  silver  dollar,  then  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
will  be  equal  to  and  determined  by  that  of  the 
gold. 

**  That  is  exactly  what  is  true  to-day:  871^  grains  of 
pure  silver  are  to-dajr  worth  about  50  cents,  but  when 
coined  into  a  legal  tender  standard  dollar,  it  has  the 
*  debt  paying  power*  equal  to  a  gold  dollar,  which 
costs  100  cents,  or  twice  as  much.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  both  being  legal  tender,  they  circulate 
with  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  the  dearer,  which  is 
gold.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  gold  were 
withdrawn,  nothing  could  give  the  remaining  coin  a 
greater  purchasing  or  debt  paying  power, than  the 
equivalent  of  the  bullion  in  the  dearer  remaining 
dollar,  which  would  be  the  silver  dollar.  In  that 
case,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  other  com- 
modities would  necessarily  drop  60  per  cent.,  or  what- 
ever was  the  difference  in  the  bullion  value  of  silver 
and  gold. 

THE  IMPOKTANT  QUESTION. 

Now  the  question  for  bimetallists  to  answer  is: 
What,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  a  single  country  or  in 
all  countries  ?  GK)ld  monometallists  declare  that  if  it 
were  adopted  in  this  country  it  would  iuunediately 
put  the  United  States  on  a  silver  basis,  and  some  go  so 
far  as  to  insist  that  it  would  do  so  even  if  a  number  of 
countries  united  in  adopting  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Whether  this  would  or  would  not  be  the  effect, 
would  dei)end  entirely  upon  whether  the  dearer 
metal,  gold,  was  rendered  unnecessary  to  the  cur- 
rency and  driven  out  of  circulation,  and  that  would 
depend  upon  whether  enough  silver  was  supplied  to 
fill  the  entire  demand  for  coin  circulation.  Bimetal- 
lists  insist  that  this  would  be  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  free  coinage  of  silver  would  at  once  send  the 
price  of  silver  up  with  gold.  Monometallists  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  by  flatly  denying  this 
statement. 

**  It  needs  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that  if 
all  governments,  or  if  any.  one  government,  shoold 
agree  to  take  all  the  silver  that  waa  presented  and 
make  871^  grains  into  full  legal  tender  dollars  equal 
to  gold  dollars,  the  price  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world 
would  immediately  rise  to  that  level,  which  would  be 
$1.89  an  ounce.  It  would  rise  to  that  level  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nobody  would  be  fool  enough  to 
sell  his  silver  for  less  than  $1.29  when  there  was  a 
party  standing  ready  to  give  that  price  for  all  he 
would  bring. 

**  But  what  will  happen  when  the  silver  does  thus 
rise  is  the  question.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  effect 
of  such  a  rise  in  silver-  would  be  greatly  to  increase 
the  supply  of  silver.  Nor  is  there  anything  peculiar 
in  this  ;  20  or  60  per  cent,  profit  would  multiply  the 
supply  of  any  product  capable  of  production.  This 
increased  production  would  lead  to  the  opening  of 
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new  mines  and  the  reopening  of  old  or  inferior  mines. 
With  snch  reconrse  to  inferior  mines  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing silver  would  increase,  and  this  wonld  continue 
so  long  as  mines  could  be  found  that  would  yield  sil- 
ver at  a  cost  of  $1.29  an  otmce,  or  enough  less  than 
that  amount  to  yield  as  good  a  profit  as  could  be  ob- 
tained with  the  same  capital  in  other  industries; 
when  it  passed  this  point  the  increased  supply  would 


''It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while 
this  process  is  going  on  with  silver  an  opposite  process 
will  necessarily  be  going  on  in  relation  to  ^Id.  Since 
the  amount  of  coined  money  the  communify  will  take 
is  limited  by  its  commercial  needs,  any  considerable 
increase  in  silver  coin  necessarily  involves  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  other  metal.  The  demand  for 
gold  would  fall  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  existing  sup- 
ply would  become  unnecessary  to  the  public  demand. 
The  price  would  decline  and  the  poorest  gold  mines 
would  go  out  of  use,  just  as  the  poorest  silver  mines 
have  been  doing  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  value 
of  gold  would  fall  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  from  the 
dearest  mines  that  remained  necessary  to  the  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  market. 

"  Now  these  two  processes— the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  by  the  use  of  the  i)oorer  silver  mines  and  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold  by  the  suspension  of  the 
poorer  gold  mines — ^would  continue  until  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining sixteen  ounces  of  silver  would  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  one  ounce  of  gold,  in  which  case  the 
two  metals  would  be  of  equal  bullion  as  well  as 
money  value,  and  consequently  neither  would  further 
supplant  the  other. 

SUMINATB   OCCULT  ASSUMPTION. 

"  Under  the  free  coinage  of  the  two  metals  noth- 
ing can  stop  the  increase  of  the  cheaper  and  the 
diminution  of  the  dearer  metal  until  that  equilibrium 
has  been  reached.  Now,  the  question  for  American 
free  silver  advocates  to  answer  is,  if  the  United  States 
alone  should  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  would  that 
equilibrium  be  reached  before  gold  was  rendered  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  our  monetary  system,  and  con- 
sequently driven  out?  If  it  would  not,  then  the 
monometallists  are  absolutely  right  in  saying  that 
free  silver  for  the  United  States  alone  means  a  silver 
basis,  and  that  means  an  immediate  inflation  of 
prices  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  of  about  40  per  cent.  If,  how- 
ever, the  commercial  area  over  which  the  free  coin- 
age extends  should  include  two  or  three  countries  in 
Europe,  or,  in  fact,  be  extended  suflBciently  to  per- 
mit the  process  of  increasing  cost  in  silver  and  de- 
clining cost  in  gold  to  continue  until  an  equilibrium 
is  reached  before  the  dearer  metal,  gold,  is  entirely 
supplanted,  no  sudden  change  in  prices  would  result, 
because  so  long  as  the  two  metals  can  freely  circulate 
the  value  of  both  will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of 
the  dearest.  In  that  event  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  slight  rise  in  prices,  a  rise  equal  only  to  the  fall 
in  the  gold,  which  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
community  because  it  would  be  slight  and  slow. 


*'  This  is  the  economic  movement  that  governs  the 
value  of  money  just  the  same  as  the  value  of  every- 
thing else,  and  to  discuss  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
without  counting  with  these  facts  is  to  act  with 
economic  blindness,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to 
pay  an  economic  penalty.  Let  bimetidlists  eliminate 
occult  assumption  from  the  discussion  and  squarely 
meet  the  economic  problem  involved.  If  they  can 
show  with  scientific  probability  that  with  free  coin- 
age of  silver  in  this  country  alone  the  equilibrium 
between  the  cost  of  furnishing  sixteen  ounces  of  silver 
and  one  ounce  of  gold  would  be  reached  before  gold 
was  displaced,  their  position  is  impregnable  and  they 
are  sure  to  succeed.  If  they  cannot  prove  this  their 
case  is  lost  and  should  be  abandoned.'* 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  FOR  THE  VOTER. 

AS  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  by  means  of  a  propor- 
tionate vote  the  Proportional  Bepreaentation  Review 
presents  this  object  lesson  : 

CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION,  1899. 

5,081,360  Republican. 


5,670,148  Democratic. 
1,046,892  People's. 
^       244,726  Prohibition 
^^^^^^^IS^Republican  CJongresBiiien. 
218  Democratic  Congressmen. 
12  People's  Ck)ngressmen. 

CONORBSSIONAL  ELBCTIOH,   1804. 
5,461,202  Republican. 


4,295,748  Democratic. 
1.828,644  People's. 
182,679  Prohibition, 

245  Republican  Congressmen. 

104  Democratic  Congressmen. 

7  People's  Congressmen. 

CmCAOO  ALDERMANIO  ELECTION,   1896. 

186,288  Republican. 


86,287  Democratic. 

17,199  Populist. 

942  Prohibitionist. 
10,649  Independent. 

5  Democratic  Aldermen. 

28  Republican  Aldermen. 


1  Independent  Alderman. 

These  lines  show  the  disproportion  now  existing  in 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  majority  and 
minority  parties. 


THE  REyiEW  OF  REWIEIVS. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DISPENSARY. 

SOME  very  timely  information  about  the  workings 
of  the  South  Carolina  liquor  dispensary  law  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Hemphill  in  the  Arena, 

**  The  law  affected  only  the  whisky  element  of  the 
State,  and  from  that  source  arose  the  chief  opposition 
to  the  law.  But  after  two  years  of  firm  enforcement 
the  saloon-keepers  have  lost  heart  and  are  leaving  all 
sections  of  the  State.  The  supporters  of  the  law  con- 
sidered this  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  For 
the  liquor-dealers  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  State 
and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens 
meant  the  uplifting  of  humanity  and  a  deliverance 
of  the  coming  generation  from  the  evils  of  strong 
drink.  During  the  present  generation  perfect  re- 
demption is  not  expected,  for  you  cannot  keep  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  drinking  all  their  lives 
from  getting  whiskey.  Our  only  hope  of  redemption 
from  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  for  the  State 
to  so  regulate  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  that  the  youth 
of  the  country  might  not  acquire  a  taste  for  alcoholic 
drinks.    .     .    . 

'*  Before  the  law  was  in  operation,  one  thousand 
bar  rooms  were  in  full  blast  in  this  State  ;  now  we 
have  less  than  a  hundred  dispensaries,  managed  by 
men  of  good  standing,  who  are  abstainers  and  have 
the  respect  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Dispensers  are  paid  regular  salaries ;  they  have  no 
inducement  to  solicit  trade,  and  are  not  ezi)ected  to 
do  so.    .    .    . 

**  Dispensaries  are  closed  at  six  o'clock  every  after- 
noon, and  under  no  circumstances  is  whiskey  allowed 
to  be  sold  afterward.  All  goods  are  sold  for  cash 
and  by  the  package,  it  being  against  the  law  for  any 
package  to  be  broken  open  at  the  State  dispensary 
after  being  sealed  there  with  red  sealing  wax.  This 
does  away  with  any  drinking  on  the  premises,  and 
the  noxious  fashion  of  social  drinking,  which  has 
been  of  such  degrading  Influence  to  the  politics  as 
well  as  to  the  manhood  of  half  the  states  in  the 
Union, 

*'  The  liquor  trade  is  a  money  making  business, 
and  after  all  expenses  of  operating  the  dispensaries 
are  paid,  and  50  per  cent,  profit  reserved  for  the  State, 
the  remaining  money  is  divided  equally  between  the 
town  and  county  in  which  the  dispensary  is  located. 
This  money  is  used  to  keep  up  the  roads,  reduce  taxes, 
or  for  any  public  purpose  where  it  is  most  useful. 

"  This  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dispensaries  is  not  forced  upon  the  people. 
Every  freehold  voter  in  South  Carolina  is  given  a 
choice  in  the  matter  at  primary  elections  held  for 
that  purpose,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  these  vot- 
ers in  a  township  being  required  by  the  law  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  dispensary  before  it  can  be 
located  in  any  town.  If  no  dispensary  is  desired,  no 
town  will  have  whiskey  sold  in  it.  Obedience  to  the 
law  is  required  and  obtained  by  proper  enforcement 
from  the  State.    .    .    . 

*•  The  dispensary  is  a  great  iminrovement  on  any 
solution  of  the  liquor  question  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  this  section  of  the  country.    It  has  dimin- 


ished drunkenness,  decreased  crime,  reduced  court 
expenses,  prompted  morality,  rescued  many  of  the 
fallen  and  restored  happiness  to  many  homes.  Every 
day  the  law  grows  in  popular  favor.*' 


PRESIDENT  LOW  ON  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

I^HE  Hon.  Seth  Low  contributes  to  the  June  Har- 
per's a  paper  entitled  *'  Some  Questions  of  the 
Day."  He  explains  the  great  significance  of  the  re- 
cent indorsement  in  Chicago  by  large  labor  organiza- 
tions of  civil  service  reform,  and  gives  his  opinion 
that  it  is  a  great  landmark  in  the  fight  against  the 
spoils  system.  Civil  service  reform,  he  argues,  is  dis- 
tinctly and  peculiarly  a  democratic  movement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  '*  no  class  of  people  in  the  nation  enjoy 
so  few  of  the  privileges  of  the  American  citizens  as 
the  subordinates  in  the  public  employ.  So  far  from 
enjoying  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  and 
the  right  to  vote  as  they  please,  the  indulgence  by 
them  in  any  of  these  hard  won  privileges  of  American 
manhood,  if  it  antagonizes  their  superiors,  is  univa- 
lent to  the  loss  of  livelihood." 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  that  President  Low  busies 
himself  in  this  essay.  He  sees  two  peculiar  facts  in 
the  present  situation,  facts  apparently,  at  first 
thought,  antagonistic. 

THE  POUTIOAL  AND  THE  OOMHEBCIAL  INDIVIDUAL. 

**Thus  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  in- 
dividual, in  certain  directions,  has  counted  fen*  so 
much.  In  other  directions,  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  the  individual  has  counted  for  so  little. 
Politically,  at  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the 
citizen,  just  because  he  is  a  man,  is  entitled  to  his 
vote.  He  may,  upon  election  day,  if  he  wishes,  n^^ 
tive  the  judgment  and  the  preference  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  to  any  official  to  be  choe^L 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  many  respects, 
is  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  the  world.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  appointments  and  patronage  probably  he  is 
quite  the  most  i)owerful  ruler.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  choice  of  a  new  President,  the  vote  of  the 
humblest  citizen  in  the  land  is  as  powerful  as  his. 
Side  by  side  with  this  spectacle  of  the  political  power 
of  the  individual,  the  individual  as  a  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness concerns  of  men  seems  to  be  quite  as  strikingly 
disappearing.  The  individual  capitalist  is  disappearing 
in  the  corporation ;  the  individual  laborer  is  disap- 
pearing in  the  trades  union.  The  first  question  that 
arises  in  the  presence  of  these  strangely  different 
tendencies  of  the  time  surely  is,  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  Is  it  possible  that  after  the  race  has  struggled 
for  so  many  centuries  to  make  the  individual  i)olitic- 
ally  free,  to  secure  for  him  the  opportunity  and  the 
impulse  for  growth  involved  in  political  and  individ- 
ual freedom— is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  individual- 
ity is  to  be  lost  by  indirection,  through  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  trades  union  on  the 
other  ?  It  cannot  be.  The  political  importance  of 
the  individual  and  his  industrial  insignificance, 
rightly  considered,  illustrate  the  centrifugal  and  the 
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centripetal  forces  of  society  as  they  operate  in  our 
day.  If  this  premise  be  correct,  men  should  not  be 
discouraged  because  of  these  apparently  conflicting 
tendencies.  What  is  to  be  done  is  to  find  their  equi- 
librium. So  considered,  they  furnish,  instead  of 
ground  for  fear,  the  beet  ground  for  hope  that  the 
transition  of  society  from  the  old  order  to  the  new 
will  be  a  movement  toward  better  conditions." 

THE  OOMPATIBILITY  OF  L4BOR  UNIONS  AND  CAPITAL. 

**  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  last  fifty  years 
have  witnessed  a  revolution  throughout  the  civilized 
world  in  the  methods  of  travel,  in  the  methods  of 
conununication,  largely  also  in  the  manner  of  living, 
greater  than  can  be  traced  through  century  to  century 
from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  down  to  this 
epoch.  Men  say  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  great 
advances  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  physical 
science.  No  doubt  it  is.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  fullness  of  time  did  not  come  for  science 
until  human  history  had  reached  the  point  where 
these  two  antagonistic  tendencies  touching  the  indi- 
vidual had  become,  both  of  them,  ready  for  their  con- 
summation. In  other  words,  that  seems  to  have 
happened  to  society  that  happened  for  literature  when 
printing  was  discovered.  Only  when  the  type  had 
been  individualized,  only  when  each  type  came  to 
represent  a  single  letter  was  the  era  of  combination 
reached.  So  now,  it  appears,  there  has  been  reached 
in  human  society,  and  in  this  country  in  its  highest 
form,  the  era  of  combination.  Of  this  it  may  at  least 
be  said  that  combination  implies  community  of  in- 
terests ;  it  is  not  utter  selfishness.  Therefore  what- 
ever selfish  abuses  may  be  traced  to  it  are  abuses 
working  in  defiance  of  its  own  fundamental  law. 

**  If  this  be  a  correct  conception  of  our  times,  it 
follows  that  combinations  among  workingmen  and 
combinations  among  capitalists,  the  trades  union  and 
the  corporation,  are  in  no  necessary  sense  antagonis- 
tic to  each  other,  any  more  than  gravity  working 
upon  us  is  antagonistic  to  gravity  working  upon  our 
antipodes.  They  are  simply  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  force — ^the  force  that  emphasizes  the  in- 
terdependence of  society  as  against  the  individualiz- 
ing forces  of  popular  freedom.  The  forces  that  work 
in  society,  in  this  respect  at  least,  are  like  the  physical 
forces  of  the  universe,  that  they  operate  accordhig  to 
fixed  law.  The  problem  as  to  both  kinds  of  forces  is 
the  same— to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  operation. 
Until  this  is  done  the  force  that  is  waiting  to  be  our 
servant  baffles,  perplexes,  troubles  us.  The  method 
of  ascertaining  the  law  is  the  same  in  both  cases — 
experimentation  and  inquiry. 

'*  For  it  is  clear  that  great  mistakes  have  marked 
the  progress  of  society  toward  complete  organiza- 
tion, both  along  the  lines  of  capital  and  of  labor. 
Two  results  ought  to  flow  from  the  recognition  of 
this  truth :  1,  The  belief  that  the  tendency  toward 
combined  action  on  the  part  either  of  capital  or  of 
labor  is  not  to  be  regretted,  and,  2,  the  earnest  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  the  laws  that  govern  this  tendency, 
and  to  discover  its  limit  of  safety." 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  FIRE. 

THE  place  of  honor  in  the  JxmeScrHmer'B  is  given 
to  an  article  on  Chicago,  by  Melville  E.  Stone, 
who  briefly  and  pleasantly  sketches  the  significant 
turns  in  the  remarkable  history  of  the  Western  me- 
tropolis from  1808,  when  it  was  an  Indian  trading 
post  with  a  population  of  one  French  negro,  to  1894, 
when  its  inhabitants  number  1,600,000.  This  Chi- 
cago journalist  places  special  emphasis  on  the  advan- 
tageous features  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  shows 
that  only  this  wholesale  annihilation  could  have  made 
possible  the  magnificent  city  of  to-day. 

CmCAGO  BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 

Chicago  had  grown  under  the  baleful  breath  of 
wild  speculation  from  a  town  of  12,000  in  1845  to  a 
city  of  884,000  in  1871,  and  the  growth  was  too  sud- 
den to  be  healthy.  '•  So  the  city  which  went  down 
before  the  great  fire  of  October  9, 1871,  was  an  ill- 
contrived  thing.  There  was  little  pretense  to  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  scarce  a  semblance  of  intelligent 
and  substantial  construction.  Even  in  the  business 
centre  there  was  a  vast  number  of  wooden  buildings, 
while  those  which  were  of  brick  or  stone  were,  as  a 
rule,  very  defective.  From  time  to  time  the  street 
grade  had  been  raised,  and  as  only  the  new  buildings 
were  required  to  adopt  the  new  level  it  frequently 
happened  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  side- 
walk levels,  and  the  visitor  found  himself  constantly 
ascending  and  descending  stairways.  These  uneven 
sidewalks  were  usually  of  plank,  supported  by  a  stag- 
ing of  slender  timber,  and  the  claims  against  the  city 
for  the  broken  limbs  of  pedestrians  proved  to  be  a 
considerable  item  of  municipal  expense.  The  street 
pavements  were  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be.  They 
were  made  of  pine  or  cedar  blocks  laid  upon  a  thin 
layer  of  boards,  and  without  substantial  concrete 
foundation.  The  sewerage  pipes  drained  into  the 
river,  and  that  polluted  stream  swept  sluggishly 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  exhaling  noxious  odors 
at  every  foot.  The  abattoira  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  residential  district  and  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  prevailing  southwest  winds,  so  that  the  stench 
was  at  times  intolerable. 

mOOLEDT-PIOOLEDT  BUILDINO. 

'*  A  picture  of  the  leading  thoroughfare  of  this  old 
Chicago  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  any  one  to- 
day. The  court  house  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
public  square.  It  was  of  the  conventional  Western 
type ;  a  huge  box  of  a  thing,  approached  by  long 
fiights  of  steps  on  either  side ;  the  jail  in  the  basement, 
the  court  rooms  above,  and  a  belfry  and  flag  pole 
topping  it  out.  Fringing  the  iron  fence  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  grounds,  a  double  line  of  hitched  and  un- 
hitched horses  and  buggies.  Not  carriages,  or  cabs, 
or  phadtons,  but  that  peculiarly  unhandsome  and  in- 
ccnvenient  vehicle,  with  high,  square  box,  calash  top. 
and  the  frailest  of  running  gear,  which  once  was  the 
pride  and  glory  of  every  villager.  Flanking  the 
rutted  and  muddy  roadway  and  the  tip-tilted  and 
rickety  sidewalk  were  the  buildings— strange  higgledy- 
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piggledy  strnctcireB.  Here  a  five-etory  block,  faced 
with  dismtegrating  limestone  from  the  neighboring 
qnarries,  with  the  regulation  Mansard  and  flat  roof. 
Next  a  cottage,  of  wood,  perched  high  on  posts, 
balloon  frame,  with  clapboard  sides  and  shingle  roof, 
its  gable  end  in  front,  and  gorgeously  decorated  with 
pine-spindles  and  scrolls,  fantastically  wrought  by 
lathe  and  saw.  Then  a  vacant  lot  half  filled  with 
rubbish.  Now  a  church,  bmlt  in  lame  imitation  of 
English  GK>thic,  and  top-heavy  with  a  huge  pointed 
spire.  Then,  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  church,  a 
saloon  or  cheap  variety  theatre.  The  people  rising 
early,  working  late,  and  always  in  a  hurry." 

LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  DISASTER. 

Every  one  now  knows  the  story  of  the  audacious 
and  undaunted  bravery  which  rebuilt  the  city.  "  The 
fire  had  some  lessons  which  were  to  be  studied  and 
understood.  There  must  be  more  care  taken  in  the 
building  of  buildings ;  there  must  be  no  more  wooden 
structures  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  must  be 
a  better  fire  department.  These  things  were  obvious. 
And  so  fire-proof  buildings,  great  palaces  of  steel  and 
stone,  of  '  Chicago  construction,*  came,  and  so,  too, 
came  the  most  efficient  fire  extinguishing  equipment 
in  the  world.  But  there  were  other  lessons  not  so  ob- 
vious. One  of  these  was  that  the  men  who  made  old 
Chicago  were  to  have  little  part  in  the  business  of 
making  the  real  metropolis  of  which  they  had 
dreamed  and  made  prophecy,  and  for  which  they  had 
so  earnestly  toiled.  Their  places  were  to  be  taken 
by  younger  and  stronger  men,  a  new  and  better  gen- 
eration. It  is  true  that  here  and  there  some  stout  old 
citizen  survived  to  win  fresh  laurels  in  the  *  Qreater 
Chicago,*  but  such  instances  were  not  common.  The 
•  boys '  were  well  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  they 
were  called  upon  to  assume.  They  were  burning 
with  enthusiasm,  accustomed  to  hard  work,  intelli- 
gent beyond  their  years,  and  singularly  sober- 
minded.  The  baleful  influence  of  great  wealth  was 
as  yet  unfelt.  The  heirs  of  well-to-do  parents  no  less 
than  the  lowly  bom  made  of  life  a  serious  business. 
There  were  no  yachting  cruises,  no  golf  or  tennis  par- 
ties, no  hunts  afield,  no  coaching  excursions  to  relieve 
the  weariness  of  an  idle  life.  There  were  few  persons 
living  in  ease  upon  fixed  incomes.  There  were  no 
peWed  darlings  of  fortune." 

THE  FIRE  AS  AN  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  stone  traces  a  great  advantage  that  the  fire 
brought  even  in  the  advertisement  it  gave  the  city. 
•*  The  burning  and  the  wonderful  rebuilding  were 
known  everywhere.  The  story  evoked  admiration 
and  caused  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  amazing 
vitality  displayed  by  this  hitherto  unheard  of  city. 
Fiesh  immigration  and  investment  resulted." 

"  A  FAIRLY  WELL-MANAGED  BIETROPOLIS.  ** 

There  is  certain  intrinric  interest  in  the  views  of  a 
sincere  clear  headed  and  experienced  Chicago  jour- 
nalist on  the  ethical  status  of  his  municipal  govern- 
ment. He  hints  at  the  inevitable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  ideal  economic  and  political  development, 


the  first  arising  from  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  tiie 
poet-fire  population  were  foreigners. 

"They  formed  great  colonies,  each  having  its 
leaders  clamorous  for  recognition,  and  somethnes 
bent  on  mischief.  One  class  (chiefly  native)  demanded 
with  urgency  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  sump- 
tuary laws,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
another  class  (chiefly  foreign  bom)  insisted  with 
equal  vehemence  upon  a  'liberal*  govemmeat. 
Neither  extreme  wholly  prevailed.  Out  of  it  all,  not- 
withstanding the  counter-claim  of  some  good  people 
who  set  very  high  standards  for  public  conduct, 
there  came  a  fairly  well-managed  metropolis.  A  lit- 
tle more  tolerant  of  Sunday  amusement  than  other 
American  cities,  and  a  little  more  mindful  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  publican  than  the  European  cities,  it  is 
true,  and  yet,  doubtless,  abreast  of  most  of  them  in 
public  morals  and  private 


HOW  JOSEPH   PARKER  WOULD  REBUILD 
LONDON. 

DR.  PARKER  has  done  many  things  in  his  time, 
but  he  is  now  pining  to  distinguish  himself  in 
an  entirely  new  and  un worked  field.  It  is  his  ambition 
to  be  Augustus,  who  finding  London  brick,  would 
leave  it  marble.  In  the  English  lUustraied  Maga- 
zine for  May  he  sets  forth  his  scheme. 

*•  The  main  proposition  is  :  The  rebuilding  of  Lon- 
don offers  the  most  adequate  alleviation  of  present 
economic  and  social  difficulties.** 

It  is  true  that  the  enterprise  would  cost  some 
money,  but  that  is  one  of  its  advantages  in  Dr. 
Parker's  eyes.  "If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  to  ask  for  twenty-five  millions,  or  four  times 
that  amount,  at  a  very  moderate  interest  (for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployed wealth  as  well  as  with  unemployed  men),  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming.**   • 

Dr.  Parker  is  content  with  no  small  miserable  two- 
penny halfpenny  enterprise :  he  would  deal  with  Lon- 
don as  a  whole,  and  would  rebuild  it  with  a  vengeance. 
What  does  not  precisely  appear  is  as  to  whether  any- 
thing of  the  existing  London  would  be  left  after  he 
had  finished  his  operations.  He  says :  **  For  the  pur- 
pose of  rel>uilding  London  might  be  divided  into 
eight  or  ten  principal  centres  in  some  such  way  as 
this: 

"1.  CJivic :  Mansion  House,  GuidhaU,  minor  courts, 
Ck)unty  Council  Offices,  departmental  bureaus; the 
whole  constituting  a  crescent  of  magnificent  build- 
ings. 

•*  2.  Railways  :  All  the  raflways  to  be  brought  to 
one  centre,  say  Ludgate  Circus  (as  best  fOT  all  the 
points  of  the  compass),  where,  of  course,  would  be 
erected  stations,  warehouses,  offices  and  all  other 
necessary  buildings. 

*'  8.  Financial  :  All  the  banks,  exchanges,  insur- 
ance offices,  clearing  houses  and  similar  institutions. 
The  Bank  of  England  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  during  the  rebuilding  of  such  a  pile 
Newgate   Jail  (which  has  no  business  in  the  cit3r) 
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oonld  easily  be  so  adapted  as  to  bring  the  inconven- 
ienoe  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

**4.  Mabkbts:  Smithfield,  Covent  Garden,  Fish 
Market,  Mincing  Lane,  Mark  Lane  and  others. 

"5.  Postal:  General  Post  Office,  Money  Order 
Office,  Central  Telegraph  Office,  International  Cable 
Offices,  residences,  library,  newsrooms  and  savings 
banks. 

"  6.  Ltteraby  :  Abolish  Paternoster  Row  ;  b^^ 
Fleet  Street  at  some  point  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, from  which  it  conld  be  extended  right  throngh 
to  Holbom,  thus  running  north  and  sontli  instead  of 
east  and  west ;  to  Fleet  Street  bring  booksellers,  pub- 
lishers, stationers,  printersand  all  that  belongs  to  them. 
"7.  Educational:  University  buildings,  public 
echools.  museums,  art  galleries,  polytechnics.  School 
Board  Offices,  academies  and  schools  of  music.  The 
British  Museum  might  be  one  of  the  lines  of  this 
centre. 

'*  8.  Dbamatio  and  Recbeational  :  Theatres,  con- 
cert halls,  entertainment  galleries  and  chambers, 
lyric  clubs,  and  the  like«  the  whole  constituting  a  new 
and  glorified  Leicester  Square. 

**  9.  Political  :  Party  clubs  and  kindred  institu- 
tions forming  three  sides  of  Trafalgar  Square  ;  or  this 
might  be  called  the  club  centre— a  thorough  embodi- 
ment of  the  club  life  of  to-day— metropolitan,  national 
and  international. 

**  The  shipping  centre  is,  of  course,  determined  by 
the  river." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Parker  has  not  sufficiently 
thought  out  his  scheme.  If  all  the  railways  in  Lon- 
don were  to  be  brought  to  Ludgate  Circus,  where  in 
the  name  of  wonder  would  he  accommodate  the  Bank 
of  England  and  Newgate  Guol  ?  A  central  terminus 
for  all  the  railways  in  London  if  located  in  Ludgate 
Circus  would  absorb  the  site  of  Newgate  Gaol,  the 
Memorial  ELall,  among  other  notable  buildings,  even 
if  it  spared  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

But  Dr.  Parker  is  not  content  with  rebuilding  ;  he 
has  many  other  schemes  on  hand,  one  of  which  is  the 
cutting  of  a  river  from  London  to  Brighton.  The 
cutting  will  have  to  be  very  deep,  or  the  doctor  will 
have  to  contrive  some  way  to  make  water  run 
up  hill :  "  Supposing  the  idea  of  centres  to  be  sub- 
stantially adopted,  there  should  almost  necessarily 
follow  a  great  scheme  of  light  and  water.  In  every 
centre  there  should  be  a  fountain,  as  in  Trafalgar 
Square  (around  which  could  be  grouped  figures  of 
eminent  Englishmen,  not  only  heroic,  but  social  and 
civic),  which  could  be  banked  with  flowers  and  green 
stuff.  It  might  even  be  practicable  to  bring  a  sea 
canal  to  London  ;  certainly  a  river  way  could  be  cut 
down  to  Brighton.  The  issues  of  such  a  connection 
with  the  coast  no  one  can  foresee  and  estimate  ;  and 
who  can  doubt  the  attractiveness  of  a  residential  use 
of  the  riverside?  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  London 
could  be  so  rebuilt  as  to  bring  back  thousands  who 
now  travel  miles  daily  between  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs. With  noble  crescents  and  squares,  on  a  scale 
cmknown  at  present,  London  might  offer  supreme 
residential  attractions." 


ATLANTIC  COASTWISE  CANALS. 

MR.  THOMAS  MARTINDALE.  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Ship 
Canal  Commission,  writing  in  Godey^a  Magazine  for 
June,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  completed  sys- 
tem of  intra-ooastal  waterways  for  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Philadelphia  Commission  has  just  com- 
pleted the  field  work  of  the  survey  of  a  ship  canal 
designed  to  connect  Raritan  Bay  with  the  Delaware 
River : 

•*  In  addition  to  this  particular  project,  the  cutting 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  of,  say,  seven  miles,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
of  13.4  miles  to  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet  without 
locks,  wiU  give  us  a  grand  interior  *  water  street '  (as 
the  Dutch  call  their  canals)  connecting  Boston  har- 
bor with  the  nation*s  capital,  and  assuring  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard  cities.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  the  benefit  of  cheapest  freights  to 
and  from  the  great  West,  and  giving  to  the  four 
great  cities  named  above  a  sure  protection  in  time  of 
war  against  hostile  invasion,  greater  than  any  system 
of  ports  could  accord  us. 

«'  Such  a  plan  would  at  least  treble  the  efficiency  of 
our  175,000,000  navy,  for  the  possibilities  of  this  route 
for  strategic  purposes  are  positively  unrivaled  in  the 
whole  world.  With  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  Canal 
this  month,  and  the  recent  openings  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Cornish  ship  canals,  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  new  "  Soo  "  Canal,  and  the  projected 
deepening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  all  thoughtful  men  are 
conmiencing  to  see  the  possibilities  and  necessities  of 
water  transportation  conducted  upon  broad  and  gen- 
erous plans ;  not  the  towboat  canal— now  a  thing  of 
the  past— but  the  ship  canal  destined  to  be  the  twin 
sister  of  the  mysterious  force  which  we  call  electricity 
in  developing  our  resources  in  the  future. 

POSSIBLE  SAYINaS. 

•*  It  is  stated  by  French  economists  that  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  that  Republic  by  the  expenditure 
of  over  $700,000,000  upon  her  system  of  free  canala 
and  waterways  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  return  of 
5  per  cent,  upon  this  enormous  capital,  and  it  waa 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  in  1892,  that  the  saving  in  transporta- 
tion  effected  by  the  St.  Mary*s  Canal  was  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  two  years ;  also  that  the  total  expenditures 
for  water  improvements  of  the  lakes  has  amounted  to 
about  $30,000,000,  or  approximately  to  one-fifth  of 
the  annual  saving  effected  in  transportation.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  opportunities  presented  by  coup- 
ling  the  two  great  cities  of  the  East— New  York  and 
Philadelphia— which  by  rail  are  but  ninety  milea 
apart,  with  abroad  *  water  street'  traversing  a  route 
that  could  not  be  better  designed  by  nature  than  aa 
we  find  it,  offering  no  obstacles  as  to  rock  formation, 
water-supply  or  engineering  difficulties  of  any  kind 
worthy  of  the  name  of  difficulties,  with  a  total  cut- 
ting of  but  81.4  miles,  we  are  simply  bewildered  at 
the  multiplicity  of  beneficial  changes  it  would  exert 
•  *  New  York  would  save  probably  on  its  coal-supply 
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alone  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  tke  interest  of  4  per 
cent,  upon  three  times  the  total  estimated  cost,  with- 
out estimating  the  cheapened  movement  of  Southern 
produce  of  all  kinds  it  would  give,  and  we  of  Phila- 
delphia would  benefit  by  reason  of  a  quick  and  safe 
entrance  to  the  Sound  ports,  as  well  as  to  New  York 
harbor;  while  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  through 
which  the  rich  tide  of  commerce  must  pass,  would 
gain  in  population,  and  its  swamp  lands  would  be 
drained.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  dotting  the  now 
desolate  landscape,  the  route  of  the  ship  canal,  would  . 
be  changed  into  a  highway  of  prosperity,  beneficial 
alike  to  the  citizens,  to  the  State  itself,  and  to  the 
railroad  corporations  traversing  its  territory," 


WHY  CANADIANS  DO  NOT  FAVOR  ANNEXATION. 

MR.  JOHN  GEORGE  BOURINOT,  who  for  many 
years  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons,  writing  in  the  Forum,  declares  that  the  idea 
of  annexation  with  the  United  States  has  never  been  a 
serious  thought  with  Canadians,  and  is  not  even  to  be 
considered  at  the  present  time.  He  says  that  never 
before  have  the  Canadian  people  been  more  content 
with  the  conditions  of  their  national  growth,  or  never 
more  desirous  of  extending  their  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  England  and  in- 
creasing their  influence  in  the  Empire.  During  the 
last  financial  depression  in  the  United  States,  Cana- 
dian banks  and  conmierce  came  successfully  through 
the  crisis.  No  time  did  the  Canadian  bonds  and 
securities  stand  higher  than  at  present,— the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  money- 
world  in  their  progress  and  their  capacity  to  meet  all 
their  obligations.  Mr.  Bourinot  further  declares  that 
Canada  has  one  of  the  best  devised  political  systems 
in  the  world,  so  long  as  it  is  wisely  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered. He  emphasizes  the  following  sources  of 
strength  of  the  Canadian  system  of  government : 
••  The  infrequency  of  political  elections,  the  holding 
of  elections  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  for  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  provinces  at  different 
dates,  the  separation  of  federal  issues,  as  a  rule,  from 
provincial  questions, — though  the  attempt  is  con- 
stantly made  to  mix  them, — ^the  entire  separation  of 
municipal  from  provincial  or  other  political  ques- 
tions ;  the  permanency  and  npn-political  tenure  of  the 
civil  service." 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  CANADIAN  SYSTEM. 

He  explains  that  its  strength  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  two  great 
countries  to  which  Canadians  naturally  look  for  in- 
struction and  warning — ^England  and  the  United 
States.  "  Its  institutions  have  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  sound  principles  of  parliamentary 
and  federal  government,  and  possess  all  that  elastic- 
ity and  capacity  to  meet  critical  situations  as  they 
arise,  which  seems  wanting  in  the  too  rigid  system 
of  the  United  States,  whose  constitution  is  based  on 
principles  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 


century,  and  are  now  not  equal  in  essential  rapecte 
to  the  conditions  of  modem  political  progress. 

"  The  public  service  enjoys  all  the  advantages  that 
arise  from  permanency  of  tenure  and  indepeodenoe 
of  a  popular  vote.  The  different  practices  that  have 
prevailed  so  long  in  the  American  States  since  Uie 
days  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren— 4iave,  above  all 
other  public  evils,  degraded  political  parties  and 
sunk  the  country  at  times  into  the  lowest  possible 
depths  of  political  baseness.  Fortunately  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people,  the  ^yston  of 
electing  public  officials  has  never  obtained  in  their 
country.  In  fact  tiieir  Government  continues  to  fol- 
low the  same  usage  that  prevailed  in  the  old  colonial 
era,  and  practically  in  the  thirteen  states  for  many 
years  after  their  independence.  It  is  the  State  of 
New  York  that  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  and  spoils  systems  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  has  brought  such  de^n'adation  to 
political  life.  In  Canada  the  Governor- General  is  ap> 
pointed  for  six  years  by  the  Queen  in  council ;  the 
Iiieutenant-GK>vemors  of  the  eight  provinces  and 
territories  for  five  years  by  the  Gtovemor-Geaeral  in 
council ;  their  respective  Ministries  or  Councils  are 
chosen  by  these  functionaries  from  the  majority  or 
ruling  party  in  the  Parliament  or  provincial  leg»- 
latures,  and  retain  office  only  while  they  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people's  representatives." 

CONFmENCE  IN  THE  PUTUKE. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Bourinot  says :  "So  long  as 
Canada  adheres  to  existing  principles  of  sound  gov- 
ernment and  is  not  misled  by  unsafe  political  agita- 
tors—to be  found  in  every  country— to* adopt  the 
dangerous  methods  of  party  in  the  Republicaustatcs, 
her  people  may  continue  to  have  counSence  in  the 
future  of  their  federal  union.  At  present,  assuredly, 
they  can  see  no  reasons  for  a  *  political  union '  in  such 
weaknesses  and  evils  of  the  purely  Democratic  sys- 
tem of  their  neighbors  as  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
paper  with  much  brevity.  When  Canadians  are  hi- 
vited,  even  on  the  floor  of  Congress  itself,  *  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  their  own  continent.'  and  are  assured 
*  that  they  shall  have  all  that  the  continent  can  give.' 
they  refuse  to  consider  the  offer  seriously,  not  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
American  cousins  who  are  also  the  inheritors  of  En- 
glish institutions,  but  because  ttiey  know  that  they 
are  working  out  those  institutions  on  principles  far 
more  conducive  to  the  pure  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  pubUc  affairs— that  in  this  respect,  at  ail 
events,  they  are  already  in  advance  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  people  who  have  been  led  in  the  course  of 
years  by  reckless  politicians  into  methods  of  govern- 
ment which  have  lowered  the  standard  of  public  mor- 
ality and  created  scandals  of  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  nation.  Canadians  have  higher  aspirations  at 
this  critical  period  of  their  political  deveiopmait, 
when  they  are  laboring  amid  many  difficulties  to  ^ 
a  new  power  on  this  continent,  one-half  of  whidi 
they  now  possess  as  their  territorial.domain.'' 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  NEW  CZAR. 

THE  Jnne  Harper's  contains  a  'well-considered 
and  authoritatiye  article  by  Professor  E. 
Borgee  on  **  The  New  Czar  and  What  We  May  Ex- 
pect from  Him.''  The  writer  is  decidedly  optimistic 
in  his  judgments  and  prophecies.  He  thinks  that 
Nicholas  n  combines  the  best  physical  and  mental 
qualities  of  his  stolid,  powerful  father,  and  of  his 
quicker,  more  nervous  mother.  Although  the  late 
Czar  did  not  make  a  love  marriage,  he  made  a  very 
happy  one  in  the  result,  and  his  home  life  was  highly 
exemplary,  almost  ideal. 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  NICHOLAS  IL 

*'  From  what  could  be  found  out  from  the  most  re- 
liable sources,  we  learn  that  Nicholas  Alexandrovich 
was  a  bright  child  and  a  very  industrious  and  con- 
scientious pupil,  obedient  and  willing  to  the  point 
where  his  nervousness  or  decided  self-will  was  unduly 
Aroused. 

*<  During  his  boyhood  the  progress  in  school  work 
was  somewhat  slow,  not  because  he  was  dull,  but  on 
account  of  his  frequent  physical  indisposition  to  at- 
tend the  lessons.  Nicholas  Alexandrovich  was  a 
fiickly  boy,  whether  because  he  could  not  well  endure 
the  severe  climate  of  Russia,  or  because  his  father  in- 
sisted upon  a  system  of  hardening  which  was  too 
rigorous  tot  his  frail  constitution,  must  be  left  unde- 
cided. His  early  reading  consisted  chiefly  of  Russian 
masterpieces  fit  for  his  dge,  but  scarcely  less  time 
was  spent  upon  the  reading  of  Grinun's  fairy  tales, 
F6n61on*8  T^imaque,  and  Walter  Scott's  as  well  as 
Charles  Dickens*  best  works. 

HE  PBOV£S  HIS  VrTAMTY. 

"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Nicholas  was  introduced 
into  the  official  world  and  the  court  circle,  but  made 
very  little  use  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  This 
caused  the  old  rumors  of  his  poor  health  and  weak 
<x>n8titution  to  be  repeated  more  frequently,  and  the 
sensitive  prince  chose  a  peculiar  manner  of  object- 
lesson  to  contradict  them  peremptorily.  At  the  first 
<x>Tirt  ball  which  he  attended,  in  1886,  he  danced  with 
the  daughter  of  a  famous  general.  Kola  [pet  name 
for  Nichdas]  waltzed  the  young  lady  four,  five,  six 
times  around  the  large  ballroom  with  great  skill  and 
.greater  vigor  until  she  was  exhausted,  and  nearly 
fainted.  Then,  escorting  her  to  a  fauteuU,  he  said 
calmly,  but  quite  aloud,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Coun- 
tess, for  having  fatigued  you  so  much,  but  I  wished 
to  prove  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia  has  some 
vitality.' 

THB  CZAB*S  ROMANCE. 

About  the  time  of  anriving  at  manhood,  the  Czare- 
vitch fell  in  love.  '*  And,  strange  play  of  fate,  fell  in 
love  with  a  daughter  of  that  race  which  his  father 
X>eT8ecuted  with  inexorable  severity.  The  prince,  who 
would  have  been  a  welcome  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Any  princess  in  Christendom,  gave  his  whole  self,  his 
heart  and  soul,  to  a  poor  Jewish  ballet-girl.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  his  relations 
to  Hiss  L.,  and  the  angry  interference  which  they 


brought  about  from  the  Czar.  Bat  most  of  the  stories 
are  invented,  and  the  truth  is  simply  that  Nicholas 
was  so  infatuated  with  his  beloved  Masha,  who, 
by-the-way,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  / 
young  lady,  that  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice 
everything,  even  his  title  to  the  throne,  for  the 
permission  to  marry  her.  Perhaps  if  his  brother 
G^rge  had  not  been  an  incurable  consumptive, 
the  Emperor  would  have  consented.  But  for  the 
sake  of  lineal  succession  and  to  avoid  possible  fut- 
ure complications  he  withheld  his  permission  and 
Nicholas  had  to  obe/.  It  was  repeatedly  asserted, 
especially  in  Gk^rman  and  English  newspapers,  that  a 
dandesthie  marriage  had  taken  place.  To  every  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  house  laws  of  the  Romanoffs 
and  the  dogmas  of  the  Qreek  Church  this  must  ap- 
pear ridiculous,  because  no  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  can  be  wedded  by  a  *  pope '  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  Romanoffs.  The  Czar  tried 
to  persuade  Nicholas  to  give  up  his  love  for  the  sake 
of  state  reasons,  and  not  meeting  a  willing  promise, 
he  separated  the  lovers,  hoping  that  time  would  miti- 
gate the  ardor  of  their  affection.  This  seems  to  have 
come  true." 

As  we  all  know  the. Czarevitch  finally  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  at  his  father's  death  bed. 

THB  QUALniBS  OF  THB  NEW  CZAR. 

*'  Four  qualities,  partly  inherited  and  partly  ac- 
quired by  education,  shine  forth  in  the  character  of 
Nicholas  H.  Like  his  father,  he  loves  the  truth,  and 
hates  hypocrisy  above  everything.  Like  his  father, 
he  is  religious,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  an  ultra-Russian,  although  he  may  lean 
more  to  liberal  innovations.  Like  his  father,  he  is 
honest  and  moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  his  home  and 
family  life  will  be  as  exemplary  as  that  of  Alexander 
in.  Not  less  deep  than  in  these  matters  have  his 
father  s  example  and  teaching  influenced  the  new 
Czar  with  regard  to  war  and  peace.  Alexander 
Alexandrovitch  not  only  loved  peace  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  worshiped  it.  because  he  despised  war. 
During  the  Russian-Turkish  war  Alexander  Alex- 
androvitch had  commanded  the  army  on  the  Yama, 
and  the  fearful  outrages  on  the  battle-flelds,  the 
cruelty  of  the  slaughter  itself,  had  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  his  religious  mind." 

HIS  PROBABLE  POUOT. 

Professor  Borges  expects  to  see  Nicholas  U  con- 
tinue steadily  in  the  work  of  russifying  Russia,  a 
process  clearly  necessary  to  the  State*s  welfare,  but 
through  milder  measures  than  those  of  his  ancestors. 
His  manifesto  to  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  his  recall  of  G^eral  Gurko,  the  **  iron  hand  of 
Poland,'*  are  already  visible  signs  of  this.  With  a 
German  wife,  he  will  scarcely  be  prejudiced  deeply 
against  the  HohenzoUem,  as  was  his  father,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  diplomatic  victories  in  the  treaty  of 
Berlin. 
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THE  REk'IEH^  OF  REHEWS. 


'*  The  point  at  which  Nicholas  differs  widely  from 
the  yiews  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  where  he 
most  likely  will  inang^orate  a  new  policy  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  a  centory^s  traditions,  is  the  relation 
of  Rnssia  toward  England.  The  cable  and  the  leaders 
of  the  great  dailies  of  all  European  countries  spei^ 
already  quite  familiarly  of  an  *  entente '  between  the 
bear  and  the  lion.  Lord  Rosebery  has  launched  a 
panegyric  on  Alexander  III,  and  numerous  visible  and 
concealed  wires,  worked  by  clever  diplomats  and 
members  of  Queen  Victoria's  family,  are  trying 
to  bring  about  an  undersAnding  between  the 
two  powers  in  various  European  and  Asiatic 
questions. 

IS   AN    ALLIANCB   BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND   ENGLAND 
P06SIBLB? 

"Is  such  an  understanding  as  this,  or  even  an 
alliance,  possible  between  the  two  nations  and 
governments,  who  have  been  antagonists  for  dec- 
ades? I  fully  believe  it  is.  Every  one  who  knows 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  both  countries 
must  own  that  the  broad  masses  of  Russia  have  not 
the  least  antipathy  to  England,  and  that  amongst  the 
educated,  the  society  of  the  upper  ten  and  the  court 
circles,  the  preference  for  everything  English,  from 
language  and  literature  down  to  dress  and  horses,  is 
growing  constantly.  Actually  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
like are  only  one  sided.  The  British  accuse  Russia  of 
an  invincible  covetousness  for  India,  and  continually 
suspect  some  vile  scheme  for  robbing  them  of  their 
possessions  in  Asia.  This  suspicion  is  both  imfounded 
and  unjust.  If  the  statesmen  of  England,  and  for 
that  matter  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  would  not  be 
blind  to  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  large  popula- 
tion of  Russia,  with  it  enormous  annual  increase, 
needs  an  outlet,  that  the  country  naturally  must 
have  a  seaport  and  a  waterway  in  the  south, 
Russia  could  develop  organically  and  historically,* 
and  would  not  be  forced  to  press  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, contrary  to  its  own  vital  interest.  The  famous 
political  testament  of  Nicholas  I  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  greedy  reaching  out  for  Constantinople 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  sick  man,  Turkey,  but 
should  be  recognized  by  statesmen  and  the  world  in 
general  as  a  logical  politico-economic  consequence  of 
the  geographical  situation  of  Russia.  BiUgland's 
jealousy  could  be  done  away  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  Eastern  question  solved,  by  making 
the  Dardanelles  as  well  as  the  Suez  Canal  neutral 
territory,  to  be  used  by  all  nations  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  supervised  by  an  international  com- 
mission. Such  a  treaty  would  soon  be  followed  by 
an  agreement  about  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  possessions  of  Russia  and  England  in  Asia,  which 
would  silence  forever  British  fear,  and  foster  the  peace 
of  the  world  essentially." 

The  writer  closes  with  some  curious  anecdotes  which 
show  most  forcibly  the  favorable  view  Nicholas 
might  be  expected  to  take  of  any  such  close  alliance 
with  England. 


ENGLAND  AND.  RUSSIA,  UNITED. 
A  Joint  Stock  Trading  Company  In  Asia. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Contemporary  Revm5Jsa.^ 
May  is  devoted  to  an  article  entitled  *'  The  Euro- 
pean Partners  in  Asia.'*  The  article,  which  was 
evidently  written  before  the  difference  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  became  acute,  asserts  strongly  that  in 
Asia  no  other  powers,  excepting  Russia  and  Ehigland, 
really  count,  France  being  regarded  as  a  very  junior 
partner  indeed,  whose  elimination  is  to  be  contem- 
plated as  one  of  the  inevitable  events  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

The  writer  says :  *'  What  is  the  true  attitude  in 
which  England  and  Russia  should  stand  in  relatioii 
to  these  questions  which  Asia  is  presenting  and  will 
continue  to  present  to  the  European  world  ?  It  may 
be  defined  in  one  word— partnership.  We  are  part- 
ners rather  than  rivals  ;  allies  rather  than  foes. 

'*  If  England  and  Russia  choose  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  working  partnership  for  Asiatic  busineiB 
their  leadership  would  be  recognized  as  natural  and 
proper  by  all  the  other  European  powers.  The  chirf 
advantage  of  a  loyal  partnership  is,  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  prevent  action  that  would  be  forced 
upon  us  if  each,  distrustful  of  his  neighbor,  sought 
to  protect  his  own  interests  by  independent  action. 
If  it  were  perfectly  well  understood  that  nothing 
would  be  done  by  England  'without  first  consulting 
Russia,  and  vice  versd,  half  and  more  than  half  the 
danger  of  unnecessary  interference  would  disappear. 
The  confidence  begotten  by  the  agreement  to  act  to- 
gether would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  prevent  any 
need  for  acting  at  aU.  And  that  is  the  great  detider- 
atum.  What  Russia  and  England  alike  wish  to 
secure  is  time  for  quiet  growth  and  natural  evolu- 
tion, and  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  this 
than  a  frank  and  loyal  understanding  that  neither 
would  move  hand  or  foot  in  debatable  land  without 
first  consulting  the  other. 

THE  NATURAL  HEIRS  OF  CHINA. 

In  the  same  Review  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  writing  on 
'*  Russia,  Mongolia,  and  China,*'  asserts  that  the 
Russian  partner  in  the  firm  is  destined  to  absorb  aU 
Northern  China :  **  Russia  is  the  immediate  neighbor 
of  the  Chinese,  and  natural  heir  to  all  the  Mongdian 
and  Mantchu  territories,  whether  desert  or  populated, 
which  may  be  detached  from  China  either  spontane- 
ously or  by  gentle  violence. 

♦*  The  Russians  are  own  brothers  of  their  Far  East 
neighbors  ;  akin  in  blood,  in  instincts,  and  in  ideas. 
They  have  the  same  passion,  for  space,  the  same 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment; 
if  needful,  they  can  become  Mongols,  Tungoses,  or 
Chinamen.  Having,  so  to  speak,  two  sonls,  our  own 
and  that  of  the  Oriental,  they  are  the  natural  medi- 
ators between  the  two  worlds,  and  we  may  rely  on 
them,  with  perfect  assurance,  to  effect  the  union  into 
one  body  of  the  two  halves,  as  yet  strangers  to  each 
other,  of  the  human  race." 
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THE  REPEOPUNG  OF  THE  LAND 
Experiments  In  Prussia  and  Australia. 

TWO  writers  in  the  Contemporary  Eeview  for 
May  describe  enccessfnl  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  Enrope  and  at  the  Antipodes  for 
restoring  the  people,  to  the  land.  The  first  paper,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  sets  forth  the  way  in  which  Prussia 
has  repeopled  tracts  of  land  in  Poland  and  else- 
where ;  land  which  formerly  only  supplied  living  for 
twenty  or  thirty  families,  with  a  proper  number  of 
servants  for  farm  work,  now  supports  1,887  families. 
These,  families,  however,  have  occupied  only  about 
one-third  of  the  land  allotted  for  colonization,  and 
Africans  are  waiting  for  the  remainder  three  or  four 
deep. 

Mr.  Wolff's  description  of  the  method  by  which  it 
is  done  is  very  clear  and  simple.  The  agency  adopted 
is  that  of  a  general  commission  or  an  administrative 
board,  and  rent  bank,  which  issues  land  bonds 
seemed  by  a  charge  on  the  property  and  which  bear 
an  interest  of  8Ji  per  cent  Mr.  Wolff  says :  *'  The 
new  facility  provided  for  sale  and  purchase  of  land 
has  brought  about  a  perfect  revolution  in  Prussian 
landholding— a  revolution  very  much  for  the  better. 
Limdlords  are  offering  their  estates  in  quantities 
which  make  the  General  Commissions  cry  out  for 
more  surveyors ;  they  cannot  master  the  business 
fast  enough. 

**  Under  the  magician's  wand  of  the  General  Com- 
mission desolate  plains  are  being  converted  into 
populous  villages.  The  old,  worn-out  order  of  things 
is  giving  place  to  a  new.  Communities  of  peasant 
proprietors,  rich  in  houses,  and  children,  and  cattle, 
producing  more  plentifully,  and  making  agriculture 
once  more  remunerative,  are  springing  up  in  un- 
peopled solitudes  which  heretofore  made  their  pro- 
prietors bankrupt ;  the  tide  of  emigration  is  being 
stayed,  population  is  once  more  on  the  increase.  Not 
too  rapidly,  but  surely,  comparative  plenty  is  being 
put  in  the  place  of  want,  contentment  in  the  place  of 
destitution,  and  the  state  is  promised  a  rich  harvest 
of  taxes,  an  Increase  of  purchasers  for  its  conmierce, 
and  of  recruits  for  its  army. 

**  Here,  then,  at  length,  does  the  difficult  problem 
appear  to  have  been  solved,  of  giving  state  aid  to 
those  who  need  it  without  deadening  the  spirit  of 
self-help,  nay,  whUe  quickening  and  stimulating  it. 
And  here  has  a  means  been  found  of  repeopling  the 
land  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  increasing  its  pro- 
ductiveness, making  agriculture  more  remunerative 
— helping  the  poor  without  taxing  the  rich.  Could 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  machinery  ? 

The  Australian  Settlements. 

Another  paper  that  bears  with  the  same  subject  is 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Berrv's  account  of  the  working  of 
the  Village  Settlement  act  in  South  Australia : 
*'  When  this  Village  Settlement  act  became  law,  its 
provisions  were  eagerly  accepted.  During  three 
months,  from  March  to  May  (1894),  ten  settlements 


were  formed,  containing  fifteen  hundred  souls.  Some 
settlements  contained  about  twenty  members  with, 
say,  eighty  souls,  while  two  or  three  settlements  were 
four  times  as  large.  About  10  per  cent,  have  oome 
away  during  the  first  half  year,  but  their  places  are 
being  quietly  filled  by  others  who  understand  better 
what  they  are  doing,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  re- 
main. There  seems  to  have  be^i  more  discontent  and 
friction  in  the  larger  settl^nents.  Still  the  scheme 
bids  fair  to  become  a  great  success.  The  Qovem- 
ment  may  liave  to  increase  the  advance  of  £50  per 
member  before  the  comer  is  turned  and  the  settle- 
ments are  independent  of  outside  help  ;  but  that  will 
not  be  a  serious  matter  if  a  settlement  succeeds  ulti* 
mately,  as  the  Government  holds  a  lien  upon  every- 
thing until  it  is  repaid  with  interest.  Co-operative 
production,  with  life  on  a  communistic  basis,  is  surely 
having  a  fair  trial  here.  There  are  no  public  houses 
allowed  on  these  settlements,  and,  as  the  people  have 
no  money,  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  shops  ;  hut 
no  landlord  comes  round  for  his  rent,  and  there  are 
no  bills  coming  in  from  grocer  or  draper.  The  vil- 
lagers have  concerts  and  entertainments,  with  an 
occasional  dance,  and  on  holidays  there  are  sports  on 
the  village  green.  The  noble  river  presents  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
shooting." 

ON  SPAIN  OF  TO-DAY. 

PBOBABL Y  no  countiy  is  as  little  known  as  mod- 
em Spam,  and  in  his  amusing  account  of  a  tour 
through  that  portion  of  Western  Europe,  M.  Bazin 
gives  in  the  Bevue  dea  Deux  Mondea  many  quaint 
glimpses  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Spanish  men 
and  women. 

The  French  traveler  noticed  first  of  all  the  extreme 
gallantry  and  politeness  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  most  extraordinary  phrases  are  used  both  in  con- 
versation and  correspondence:  *'Most  mighty,** 
"  Doubly  famous,"  '*  (jl^reatLord  worthy  of  all  praise,** 
are  a  few  in  current  use ;  and  in  writing  to  a  woman, 
a  man  always  winds  up  by  kissing  (theoretically)  her 
feet! 

The  Spanish  girl  is  literally  the  slave  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  is  engaged.  He  decides  when  she  shall 
come  and  go,  whom  she  shall  dance  with  at  a  ball, 
and  can  even  condemn  her  to  stay  at  home  and  see 
none  of  her  friends.  Yet  long  engagements  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  often  last  two  to 
three  years.  Secret  love  affairs  are  also  to  a  certain 
extent  tolerated,  and  private  engagements  often  ulti- 
mately lead  to  marriages. 

M.  Bazin  gives  a  brief  description  of  Echegaray, 
the  great  Spanish  novelist — '*  a  fine  energetic-looking 
man,  with  green  bright  eyes,  courteous,  easy  manners 
and  who  spends  all  his  afternoons  in  the  Atereo,  a 
kind  of  club,  public  reading  room  and  library,  where 
for  |2  a  month  the  citizens  of  Madrid  can  see  all  the 
papers  and  reviews,  and  consult  forty  thousand 
volumes.*' 


THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


THE  POWDER  MILLS  OF  THE  DU  FONTS. 

IN  the  Jane  McClure%  Cleveland  Moffett makes  an 
arHole  of  thrilling  interest  on  the  powder  mills, 
which  £lenthdre  dn  Pont  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautif al  Brandywine  in  1802,  and  which  have 
been  maintained  as  a  family  heritage  by  his  lineal 
descendants  ever  since. 

**  The  da  Fonts  monopolize  the  g^anpowder  badness 
of  America,  controlling  twenty -eight  of  the  thirty- 
two  mills  in  the  country.  They  do  this  by  confiding 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  the  archives  of  the  Patent 
OfBce.  their  secret  methods  of  composition,  their 
specially  devised  machinery,  and  all  the  lore  of  gnn- 
powder-making  that  has  come  to  them  through  gen- 
erations. This  inherited  knowledge  is  the  family 
treasure,  and  to  guard  it  inviolate  the  du  Fonts  must 
be  their  own  mechanics,  chemists,  superintendents 
and  engineers ;  must  spend  hours  every  day  in  the 
mills ;  must  live  with  the  menace  of  sudden  and 
frightful  death  always  before  them.  The  Czar  knows 
no  greater  dangers  than  these  silent,  grave-faced 
men— Eugene  du  Pont,  the  present  head  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  firm  ;  Francis  G.  du  Font,  whose  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  inventions  are  the  marvel  of 
engineers ;  Dr.  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  who  holds  in  his 
head  chemical  formulae  for  gunpowder  worth  mill- 
ions; Colonel  Henry  A.  du  Pont,  who  personally 
directs  the  transportation  of  the  gunpowder ;  Charles 
I.  du  Pont,  who  oversees  the  dangerous  process  of 
sealing  it  in  cans  and  boxes,  and  Pierre  and  Francis 
du  Pont,  who  between  them  manage  the  dynamite 
and  nitro-glycerine  works,  to  the  constant  risk  of 
their  lives." 

These  du  Pouts  have  come  to  a  family  fortune  of 
one  hundred  million  through  the  powder  making  of 
nearly  a  century,  but  it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  of  two  of  the  bravest  of  them,  and  the  others 
have  imminently  risked  their  lives  scores  of  times. 
The  dauntless  bravery  with  which  they  always  lead 
the  attack  on  any  dangerous  point  has  procured  the 
worship  of  the  three  hundred  men  for  their  employ- 
ers. 

THE  DANQBR  OF  POWDER  BfAKINQ. 

Mr.  Moffett  gives  some  most  grisly  details  of  the 
explosions  which  have  taken  place  at  the  powder 
works.  One  of  them,  which  he  calls  **  the  greatest 
gunpowder  explosion  the  world  has  ever  known.** 
occurred  on  October  7.  1890.  **  With  their  usual 
cautious  policy  the  du  Pouts  have  never  stated  just 
how  great  a  quantity  of  powder  exploded  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  certain  that  three  magazines  and  three 
mills  in  the  upper  yard  were  blown  up,  one  after 
another,  and  a  safe  estimate  will  put  the  quantity  of 
powder  exploded  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  In 
this  explofdon  thirteen  men  and  one  woman  were  in- 
stantly killed,  while  twenty-two  men  and  nine  women 
were  injured,  some  fatally." 

Another  great  accident  cost  the  lives  of  thirteen 
men,  too,  and  there  have  been  numberless  smaller 
explosions.  Aside  from  the  inherent  danger  of  stray 
sparks,  however,  **  gunpowder  mills  are  excedingly 


healthy  places.  Such  a  thing  as  a  workman  dying 
of  consumption  is  unheard  of,  the  explanation  being 
that  the  constant  breathing  into  the  lungs  of  dnst 
containing  charcoal,  sulphur  and  saltpetre  is  bene- 
ficial to  them.  Even  horses  employed  in  gunpowder 
mills  are  found  to  be  fatter  and  sleeker  than  thdr 
fellows  from  the  same  stable,  worked  elsewhere.  As 
to  the  death  rate  in  powder  mills,  the  popular  ideas 
are  much  exaggerated,  the  average  freight  yard  be- 
ing vastly  more  fatal  than  they.  Statistics  show 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the 
du  Pont  powder  mills  were  established,  up  to  the 
present  year,  there  has  been  an  average  of  not  quite 
one  death  a  year  from  accidents  or  explosions. 

«  As  among  the  employers,  so  among  the  men,  fear 
is  almost  unknown,  the  black-faced  fellows  shoveHng 
the  gninpowder  about  as  if  it  were  coal,  and  walking 
through  it  knee-deep,  as  they  would  through  so  much 
flour.  They  are  perfectly  happy,  these  stolid  Irish- 
men, who  go  on  risking  their  lives  year  after  year, 
for  about  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  in  less  danger- 
ous employments— that  is,  $40  or  (50  a  month.  And 
yet  they  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  it  being  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  to  throw  up  his  job  because  he 
has  had  a  warning  or  his  wife  has  dreamed  of  a  white 
horse.  There  are  various  dreams  understood  by  pow- 
der men  to  foretell  an  accident  or  an  explosion,  and 
it  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  get  a  man  who 
has  had  one  of  these  to  go  near  the  works." 

The  powder  men  assert  that  even  a  flame  or  hot 
iron  may  be  applied  to  quantities  of  gunpowder  with- 
out explosion,  and  that  a  spark  is  absolutely  nec^- 
sary.  They  are  even  more  confident  in  their  theory 
that  concussion  cannot  explode  powder.  So  it  is 
driven  about  carelessly  in  jolting  wagons,  and  lo«ded 
freely  on  ordinary  freight  cars.  Not  long  ago  the 
engine  of  an  express  train  struck  one  of  the.du  Font's 
powder  wagons  and  wrecked  it  completely  without 
igniting  the  powder,  which  would  go  to  prove  thk 
An  accident  occurred  forty  years  ago  in  which  three 
wagons  calmly  driving  through  Wilmington  exploded 
many  tons  of  the  powder  with  which  they  were  loaded, 
wrecking  the  bishop*s  house  and  terrif  3dng  the  whole 
population. 

*  *  The  opponents  of  the  concussion  theory  maintained 
that  one  of  tbe  drivers  murt  have  been  smoking  and 
let  fall  a  spark  from  his  pipe.  But  this  could  nearer 
be  demonstrated,  as  neither  the  drivers  themsdres 
nor  the  eighteen  mules  nor  any  considerable  frag- 
ments of  them  were  ever  found.  Years  later  one  of 
the  heavy  axles  was  found  many  feet  beneath  the 
road.  Since  then  the  du  Pont  company  have  heen 
required,  when  carting  powder  to  the  river  for  diip- 
ment  by  boat,  to  make  a  long  detour  around  the 
city." 

All  the  mills  are  built  with  sides  and  backs  d 
ponderous  stone,  three  or  four  feet  of  the  famous 
Brandywine  granite,  but  the  fronts  facing  on  the 
creek  are  almost  open,  and  the  roof^  are  light  sheets 
of  corrugated  iron.  This  peculiar  oonstruction  is 
calculated  to  insure  the  least  possible  damage  in  the 
not  infrequent  event  of  an  explosion. 
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CROWDED  SCHOOLS  AS  PROMOTERS  OF 
DISEASE. 

UNDER  the  title,  "Crowded  Schools  as  Pro- 
moters of  Disease/*  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin 
sets  forth  in  the  Forum  (together  with  remedial  sug- 
gestions) the  alarming  conditions  which  he  has  found 
to  exist  in  many  of  the  public  schools  in  New  York : 

"1.  Many  of  them  are  overcrowded,  with  the 
result  that  individual  classes  are  too  large,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  rules  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  allow  one  teacher  to  fifty  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  prohibit  any  one  class 
from  containing  more  than  seventy-five  pupils.  Under 
this  system  one  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  do  the 
foundation  work  in  a  class  numbering  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  children.  How  sixty  little  children  can 
be  properly  taught  in  one  class  is  a  problem  in 
physiology  as  well  as  in  psychology  ;  for  the  subject 
of  overcrowding  is  one  of  great  importance  in  respect 
to  their  health.  No  public  school  building  should  be 
constructed  that  will  accommodate  more  than  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  children,  several  buildings 
being  put  up,  if  necessary,  to  house  larger  numbers ; 
for  the  massing  together  of  so  many  in  one  place  can- 
not but  favor  insanitary  conditions  which  are  sure  to 
induce  ill  health,  and  particularly  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion. 

**  2.  The  ventilation  is  often  extremely  defective, 
and  the  cubic  air  8i)ace  allowed  to  each  pupil  is 
insuf&cient  In  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  the  prescribed  allowance  of  space  to 
each  pupil  in  New  York  is  70  cubic  feet,  in  the  three 
higher  grades  80  cubic  feet,  while  in  the  four  lower 
grades  of  the  grammar  classes  the  allowance  is  90 
cubic  feet,  and  in  the  four  higher  grades  100  cubic 
feet.  The  Board  of  Health  requires  that  in  tenement 
houses  the  allowance  shall  be  at  least  400  cubic  feet, 
and,  in  some  cases,  600  cubic  feet  to  each  person. 
Four  hundred  cubic  feet  are  required  for  each  lodger 
in  the  lodging  houses  of  New  York  City.  With  a  low 
allowance  of  cubic  space  to  each  child,  there  is  no 
suitable  way  in  the  older  buildings  of  letting  out  the 
exhausted  air  and  substituting  fresh  air  in  its  place. 
It  is  obvious  that  even  with  a  generous  allowance  of 
cubic  air  space,  if  there  be  no  way  of  constantly  re- 
moving foul  air,  a  room  full  of  children  will  soon  be- 
come close  and  stuffy.  Proper  mechanical  appliances 
are  needed,  therefore,  to  keep  the  air  of  these  school- 
rooms pure  by  affording  means  of  a  constant  exodus 
of  the  foul  air  and  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air. 

"  This  is  a  problem  that  has  been  solved  by  sanitary 
engineers  who  can  accurately  estimate  the  methods 
of  supplying  so  many  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour 
to  each  individual  in  a  room. 

"3.  The  light  is  bad  in  many  class  rooms,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades.  Most  of  the  primary 
schools  in  New  York  are  situated  in  the  lower  and 
inferior  parts  of  grammar  school  buildings,  which 
are  closely  surrounded,  in  many  cases,  by  high 
structures.  The  upper  stories  of  the  school  buildings 
may  get  sufficient  light,  but  the  lower  rooms  are  often 
comparatively  dark,  and  gas  has  to  be  more  or  less 


constantly  burned.  The  strain  to  which  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  are  subjected  by  artificial  light,  or  by  con- 
flicting lights,  cannot  but  result  in  weakening  them. 
The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  will  be 
realized  when  we  consider  the  increase  of  faulty  ac- 
commodation and  various  other  eye  defects  in  little 
children.  The  relation  between  the  source  and 
intensity  of  the  light  and  the  position  of  the  children 
should  always  be  carefully  considered :  no  seat  should 
ever  face  a  window  or  other  source  of  light. 

»<4.  Many  of  the  class  rooms  are  not  provided 
with  proper  furniture.  The  children  are  often  forced 
to  sit  in  constricted,  xmoomfortable  positions,  es- 
pecially when  at  work.  When  we  consider  the  tend- 
ency to  slight  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  seen  how  important  it  is  that  chairs  and 
desks  should  be  specially  constructed  with  reference 
to  their  size  and  development.  In  some  cases  the 
benches  are  too  high  for  the  smallest  children,  so 
that  their  feet  are  unable  to  touch  the  floor.  This 
attitude  tires  the  back,  and  they  may  try  and  rest 
themselves  by  stretching  their  legs  to  the  next  bench. 
Every  child  should  have  a  single  seat  and  desk  for 
itself,  regulated  according  to  its  size.  Children 
should  not  be  seated  in  a  row,  or  at  least  not  closely 
enough  to  touch  one  another.  Slates  should  be 
abolished,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness,  but 
because  of  the  danger  of  their  becoming  infected  by 
disease  germs,  and  hence  spreading  contagion. 

"  Finally,  }n  many  schools  there  is  no  proper  place 
to  hahg  wraps  and  cloaks.  Some  of  the  class  rooms 
have  narrow  wardrobes  at  the  back  where  clothing  is 
shut  in ;  in  others  the  outer  garments  are  hung  di- 
rectly upon  hooks  in  the  wall.  Damp  and  dirty 
outer  clothing  should  never  be  kept  in  a  school  room 
crowded  with  little  children^  for  in  case  any  of  these 
articles  are  infected  by  germs  of  disease,  espedally 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  many  of  the  adjacent 
garments  are  liable  to  be  infected.  This  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance  in  regard  to  tiie  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  poor.  No  better  rough 
incubator  of  disease  germs  could  be  desired  than  a 
small,  closed,  unventilated  wardrobe  on  a  stormy 
day,  packed  with  the  wet  and  soiled  outer  clothing  of 
children  during  the  school  hours.  Proper  drying  and 
ventilating  rooms  should  always  be  provided. 

**  While  the  newer  public  school  buildings  in  New 
York  conform,  generally,  to  hygienic  rules,  the  older 
structures,  which  are  mainly  in  the  poorer  districts, 
are,  most  of  them,  in  a  bad  sanitary  conditioo.  The 
life  conditions  of  thousands  of  poor  children  in  tene- 
ment houses  are  bad  enough.  It  is  at  least  the  duty 
of  our  cities  to  see  to  it  that  their  bad  environment  is 
not  continued  in  the  schools.  What  is  needed  is  a 
more  constant  and  regular  sanitary  oversight  of  the 
schools  by  experts  in  hygiene.  When  we  appreciate 
the  importance  of  school  hygiene  in  relation  to  a 
proper  and  symmetrical  development  of  child  life, 
we  shall  give  this  subject  the  attention  and  thought 
that  its  importance  demands.  Boards  of  Education 
and  trustees  should  be  recruited  more  largely  from 
the  ranks  of  physicians  and  scientific  men.** 


THE  REyiEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

THE  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  reviews  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  ** Committee  of  Fifteen"  on  elementary 
school  instruction  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
May.  Apart  from  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
this  important  report,  what  Dr.  Harris  has  to  say  on 
the  general  subject  of  elementary  education  is  always 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

**  The  general  trend  of  school  reform,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  "  may  be  characterized  as  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  All  the  new  de- 
vices have  in  view  the  awakening  of  the  pupil's  inner 
spring  of  action.  He  is  to  be  interested  and  made  to 
act  along  lines  of  rational  culture  through  his  own 
impulse.  The  older  methods  looked  less  to  interest- 
ing the  pupil  than  to  disciplining  the  will  in  rational 
forms.  '  Make  the  pupil  familiar  with  self-sacrifice, 
make  it  a  second  ^ture  to  follow  the  behests  of  duty 
and  heroicaUy  stifle  selfish  desires* — ^this  was  their 
motto,  expressed  or  implied.  It  was  an  education 
addressed  primarily  to  the  wHl.  The  new  educa- 
tion is  addressed  to  the  feelings  and  desires.  Its 
motto  is :  '  Develop  the  pupil  through  his  desires  and 
interests.'  Goethe  preached  this  doctrine  in  his 
*Wilhelm  Meister.*  Froebel  founded  the  kinder- 
g^arten  system  on  it.  Colonel  Parker's  Quincy  school 
experiment  was,  and  his  Cook  County  Normal  School 
is,  a  centre  for  the  promulgation  of  tMs  idea.  Those 
who  advocate  an  extension  of  the  system  of  elective 
studies  in  the  colleges  and  its  introduction  even  into 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  justify  it  by  the 
principle  of  interest." 

THE  BEPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 

Taking  up  the  report  in  detail.  Dr.  Harris  discusses 
the  question  of  correlation  of  studies  at  some  length. 

*'  The  report  on  the  correlation  of  studies  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  old  and  the  new  in  education 
by  discovering  what  in  the  course  of  study  is  or 
should  be  permanent  and  what  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  transient.  It  admits  the  claims  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, as  to  making  the  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  par- 
amount, so  far  as  this  relates  to  the  methods  of 
instruction,  but  it  finds  a  limit  to  this  in  the  matters 
to  be  taught.  It  discusses  the  educational  value  of 
the  five  principal  factors  of  the  course  of  study  in 
order  to  determine  clearly  where  the  proposed  new 
branches  of  study  belong  and  what  they  add  to  the 
old  curriculum.  These  five  components  of  a  course 
of  study  are :  1,  Grammar,  as  a  study  of  the  struct- 
ure of  language ;  2,  Literature,  as  a  study  of  the  art 
form  of  language— literature  as  furnishing  a  revela- 
tion of  human  nature  in  all  its  types ;  8,  Mathematics, 
as  furnishing  the  laws  of  matter  in  movement  and 
rest— the  laws  grounded  in  the  nature  of  space  and 
time ;  4,  Geography,  as  a  compend  of  natural  and 
social  science— unfolding  later,  in  secondary  and 
higher  education,  into  geology,  botany,  zoology,  me- 
teorology on  the  one  hand,  and  into  anthropology  and 
sociology,  economics  and  politics  on  the  other ;  5, 
History,  as  showing  the  origin  and  growth  of  insti- 


tutions, espedaUy  of  the  State.  It  appears  that  then 
five  branches  cover  the  two  worlds  of  man  and  nature, 
and  that  all  theoretical  studies  fall  within  these  lines. 
This  is  the  correlation  of  study.  Each  essential 
branch  has  some  educational  value  that  another  does 
not  possess.  Each  branch  also  serves  the  function  of 
correlating  the  child  to  his  environment — ^namely,  to 
the  two  worlds  of  nature  and  human  society.    .    .   . 

**  The  committee  have  been  at  much  pains  to  pdnt 
out  the  importance  of  leaving  a  branch  of  study  when 
it  has  been  studied  long  enough  to  exhaust  its  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  shown  in  the  ise  of  arithmetic 
that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  algebra  two  years 
earlier  than  is  the  custom  in  the  public  schools  at 
present  The  arithmetical  method  should  not  be  used 
to  solve  the  class  of  problems  that  are  more  easily 
solved  by  algebra.  So,  too,  it  is  contended  that  En- 
glish gnunmar  should  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  year,  and  French,  German  or  Latin — ^pref- 
erably the  last— substituted  for  it.  The  educative 
value  of  a  study  on  its  psychological  side  is  greatest 
at  the  beginning.  The  first  six  months  in  the  study 
of  algebra  or  Latin— it  is  claimed  that  even  the  first 
four  weeks — are  more  valuable  that  the  same  length  of 
time  later  on.  For  the  first  lessons  make  one  acquainted 
with  a  new  method  of  viewing  things.    .    .    . 

'*  Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  this  re- 
port is  its  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  secondary 
and  elementary  studies.  The  recommendation  to 
shorten  the  time  devoted  to  the  strictly  elementary 
work,  and  to  take  up  the  two  chief  secondary  studies 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  will,  when  generally 
adopted,  largely  increase  the  number  of  pupils  who 
continue  their  school  life  into  secondary  and  higher 
education.  This,  with  the  subordination  of  gram- 
mar to  literary  art  and  the  shortening  of  the  course 
in  arithmetic,  leaving  what  General  Walker  calls  the 
'  conundrums '  for  algebraic  treatment,  makes  a  series 
of  radical  departures  which  ought  to  please  the  warm 
advocates  of  progressive  measures,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  strongly  conservative  position  is  taken 
regarding  the  educational  value  of  the  staple  branches 
hitherto  taught." 

IS  OXFORD  A  UNIVERSITY? 

THE  question  whether  or  not  Oxford  can  be  said 
to  conform  to  the  German  ideal  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  university  proper  is  discussed  by  Prof.  Bichard 
Jones,  of  Swarthmore  College,  in  the  Edv/cational 
Review,    Professor  Jones  prefaces  his  article  with  the 
remark  that  to  the  thoroughgoing  Oxonian  this  ques- 
tion is  probably  not  a  matter  of  any  consequence. 
Nevertheless,  the  comparison  which  Professor  Jones 
institutes  between  the  lecture  lists  of  Oxford  and 
Berlin  is  interesting  and  suggestive.    In  thedogj  he 
finds  slight  difference  between  the  two  universities, 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  courses  offered.    In  law 
and  medicine  Oxford  occupies  an  inferior  position. 
The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
general.    The  strength  of  Oxford  is  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  courses.  In  philosophy,  Oxford  dwells  on  Plstq 
and  Aristotle,  while  Berlin  lays  far  more  stress  on 
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modem  thought.  In  political  economy  Berlin  is  far 
in  the  lead.  Strangest  of  all,  one  mnst  go  to  Otet- 
manj  even  for  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  literature!  Oxford  offers  only  one  course,  of 
three  lectures  a  week  by  a  distinguished  professor 
who  obtained  his  training  in  G^ermany,  on  Middle 
English  Literature.  Berlin  offers  six  courses  in  one 
simester,  ranging  from  Old  English  to  Tennyson. 

"What  is  noteworthy  at  Berlin,  aside  from  the 
number  of  courses  offered  in  the  established  branches 
of  learning,  is  the  range  of  subjects  exi)ounded.  If 
there  is  any  branch  of  learning  known  anywhere  in 
the  world  which  is  not  lectured  on  at  Berlin,  it  is  ak 
oversight.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  learning  in  no 
way  connected  with  Aristotle  and  Plato  which  is  lect- 
ured on  at  Oxford,  this  also  is  an  oversight !  Or  at 
least  it  is  an  irregularity,  opposed  at  first  as  not  in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  institution,  and 
even  now  tolerated  rather  than  esteemed.    .    .    . 

NOT  IN  THB  GERMAN    SENSE. 

"  Hitherto  the  accepted  theory  of  the  purpose  of  a 
residence  at  the  university  has  been  that  it  was  not 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  '  learning  aujrthing  in  particu- 
lar.' To  the  English  mind  it  has  seemed  of  far  less  con- 
sequence to  furnish  at  Oxford  lectures  on  the  Invaria- 
bility of  Phyllozoa  than  to  furnish  opportunities  and 
influences  to  the  Oxford  undergraduate  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  manliness  and  manners,  character  and  court- 
esy. Perhaps  the  matter  might  be  rightly  summed 
up  by  saying  that  one  enters  a  Oerman  university 
largely  for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  while  the  great 
majority  enter  Oxford  largely  for  the  sake  of  culture. 
And  while  one  would  not  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  there  is  no  culture  in  a  Gtoman  university  and 
no  scholarship  at  Oxford,  yet  this  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction has  hitherto  prevailed.  There  is  and  always 
has  been  at  Oxford  exact  scholarship,  especially  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Literse  Humaniores.  And  Osrford 
is  now  apparently  becoming  to  some  extent  a  uni- 
versity in  the  Gterman  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  Oxford, 
imder  the  transformation  now  going  on,  may  take 
more  and  more  the  direction  toward  research  and  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  which  char- 
acterizes the  universities  of  G^ermany,  and  which  has 
given  her  so  unique  a  place  in  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship. The  adoption  of  some  portion  of  this  Gtoman 
spirit  will  doubtless  improve  Oxford  as  a  home  of 
learning,  or  at  least  as  a  home  of  modem  learning, 
although  the  University  of  Oxford  will  undoubtedly 
always  differ  in  important  resi)ects  from  the  universi- 
ties of  G^ermany.  Oxford  is  not  as  yet  a  university 
according  to  the  German  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  university. 

**  But  whatever  the  ideal  university  may  be,  if  an 
ideal  adapted  to  all  nations  be  possible,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  ideals  of  the  Oxford  of  the  future,  it  is 
but  fitting  that  I  close  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
charm  and  the  stimulus  of  the  college  life  of  the  Ox- 
ford of  the  present,  and  with  a  hearty  recognition  of 
the  disciplinary  and  inspirational  viJue  of  Oxford*s 


Literse  Humaniores,  on  which  she  has  nurtured  a  race 
of  cultured  men,  who  have  led  great  movements  in 
thought,  and  whose  memories  will  always  remain 
dear  to  the  English-speaking  race  of  whatever  nation- 
ality." 

ARTHUR  CAYLEY. 

DR.  GEORQE  BRUCE  HALSTEAD  contributes 
to  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Arthur  Cay  ley, 
the  distinguished  mathematician,  who,  many  will  re- 
member, delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1882.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  Dr.  Halstead's  article  : 

HIS  EARLY  TRIUMPHS. 

"  Arthur  Cayley  was  bom  on  August  16,  1821.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  King's  College  School,  London,  and 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ^ready  a  well- 
equipped  mathematician,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In 
1842  he  took  the  two  highest  honors  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  he  was  Senior  Wrangler  and  First 
Smith's  Prizeman.  At  that  time,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  the  Senior  Wrangler  was  almost  always 
as  a  matter  of  course  a  Johnian,  so  a  Trinity  Senior 
Wrangler  was  apt  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity.  One 
of  his  college  mates  describes  him  at  that  date  as  a 
crooked  little  man,  in  no  resi)ect  a  beauty,  and  not  in 
the  least  a  beau.  On  the  day  of  his  triumph,  when 
he  was  to  receive  his  hard-earned  honors  in  the 
Senate  House,  some  of  his  friends  combined  their 
energies  to  dress  him,  and  put  him  to  rights  properly, 
so  that  his  appearance  might  not  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  his  exploits  and  his  college.  He  was 
already  a  man  of  much  varied  information,  and  that 
on  some  subjects  the  very  opposite  of  scientific ;  for 
instance,  he  was  well  up  in  all  the  current  novels,  an 
unconmion  thing  at  Cambridge,  where  novel  veading 
then  was  not  one  of  the  popular  weaknesses.  His 
Johnian  competitor  for  first  place  was  a  fearfully 
hard  student,  and  had  once  worked  twenty  hours  a 
day  for  a  week  together  at  a  college  examination. 
But  now  he  almost  broke  down  from  overexertion 
just  as  the  time  of  trial  was  coming  on,  and  actually 
carried  a  supply  of  ether  and  other  stimulants  into 
the  examination,  in  case  of  accidents.  Nevertheless 
he  made  a  good  fight  of  it,  and  having  great  pace  as 
well  as  style  in  addition  to  his  knowledge,  l^eat 
Cayley  a  little  on  the  bookwork,  but  was  beaten  two 
hundred  marks  in  problems,  which  decided  the  con- 
test. 

AS  A  MAN  AND  MATHEMATICIAN. 

"  In  1841  Cayley  published  his  first  paper,  thus  com- 
mencing the  aetoxmding  series  of  800  memoirs  with 
which  he  so  enriched  his  science.  The  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  now  being  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity Press  will  extend  to  ten  or  more  quarto  volumes, 
a  scientific  monument  equally  xmique  in  amount, 
range,  and  quality. 

"  After  his  election  to  a  Fellowship,  which,  as  he 
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was  unwilling  to  take  Holy  Orders,  could  be  only 
temporary,  he  studied  conveyancing  in  London,  and 
at  Lincoln's  •Inn  first  met  his  greatest  and  life-long 
friend  and  fellow  genius,  Sylvester,  for  they  had  never 
met  at  Cambridge,  where  Sylvester  was  Second 
Wrangler  in  1887. 

'*  He  practiced  as  a  conveyancer  for  fourteen  years, 
but  during  this  time  his  real  occupation  was  pure  math- 
ematics, and  in  those  years  some  of  his  most  notable 
discoveries  were  made.  The  law  was  always  drudgery 
to  him.  The  superabundant  verbiage  of  legal  forms 
was  always  distasteful  to  him.  He  once  remarked 
that  '  the  object  of  law  was  to  say  a  thing  in  the 
greatest  number  of  words,  of  mathematics  to  say  it  in 
the  fewest.' 

**  Cayley  was  a  very  gentle,  sweet  character.  Syl- 
vester told  me  that  he  never  saw  him  angry  but  once, 
and  that  was  when  a  messenger  broke  in  on  one  of 
their  interviews  with  a  mass  of  legal  documents,  new 
business  for  Cayley.  In  an  access  of  disgust  Cayley 
dashed  the  documents  upon  the  floor. 

*'In  1868  Lady  Sadler's  various  trusts  were  con- 
solidated, and  a  new  Sadlerian  Professorship  of  Pure 
Mathematics  was  created  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  especially  for  Cayley.  As  chairman  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  he  did  most  to  raise  Newnham  College  to  its 
present  influential  position, 

'*In  Cambridge  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
small  classes  of  advanced  students  who  were  prepared 
to  follow  him  no  mere  routine  course,  but,  like  the 
best  German  professors  since  Jacobi,  the  latest  and 
highest  work  on  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged. 

*'  As  early  as  1853  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  1 858  he  joined  Sylvester  and  Stokes  in  start- 
ing the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. In  1882  he  delivered  a  special  course  of  lect- 
ures at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  Sylves- 
ter was  still  professor.  Baltimore  was  then  the  apex 
not  only  of  the  Western  Continent,  but  of  the  world, 
for  Salmon  soon  after  said  that  if  European  mathe- 
maticians had  to  elect  themselves  a  head,  it  would  be 
Cayley.  In  1868  he  married  and  settled  permanently 
in  Cambridge. 

*  *  Cayley  was  assuredly  the  most  learned  and  erudite 
of  mathematicians.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  he  knew 
everjrthing,  and  he  was  the  very  last  man  who  ever 
will  know  everything.  I  have  heard  Sylvester  say 
that  when  he  wished  to  know  anything  he  simply 
asked  Cayley,  for  to  Sylvester  it  was  not  only  often 
irksome  to  study  what  had  been  done  by  others,  but 
impossible,  since  the  very  beginning  of  such  study 
was  sure  to  start  in  him  a  train  of  original  thought 
and  research  which  absorbed  him  irresistibly.  This 
wi<leness  of  knowledge  made  Cayley  invaluable  as  a 
mathematical  referee.  To  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Mathematical  Society,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  he  was  long  the 
principal  adviser  as  to  the  merits  of  mathematical 
papers  presented  for  publication.  Cayley's  erudition 
gave  his  originality  always  the  most  fertile  ftelos." 


GENERAL  BOOTH  ON  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Lunn,  writing  in  the  l?e».>f w  of  the 
Churches,  thus  describes  the  answer.  ;^  *ch  Gen- 
eral Booth  gave  to  him  when  he  asked  y^m  point- 
blank  what  was  the  teaching  of  the  Salvation  Army 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments.  The  following 
extract  shows  that  (General  Booth  has  arrived  at  con- 
clusions very  much  akin  to  those  of  George  Fox : 

"  *  In  my  opinion  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  Christ  instituted  these  ceremonials  as  they  are 
practiced  to-day,  and  made  the  obligation  to  partake 
of  them  binding  upon  His  people  in  all  circumstances 
and  for  all  time.* 

HIS   POSITION   DEFINED. 

"  *  Would  you  define.  General,  for  the  benefit  <rf 
my  readers,  your  general  position  with  reference  to 
the  Sacraments?* 

**' Certainly,*  said  the  General.  *  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  Sacraments  are  essentials 
of  salvation.  We  hold  that,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  faith,  hope  and  charity,  with  or  without  any 
formulae  or  ceremonies,  will  carry  a  man  into  heaven. 

*' '  Secondly.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
our  Lord*s  intention  to  institute  these  as  permanent 
ceremonies  in  the  Church,  we  reply  tiiat  there  are 
other  ordinances  that  are  apparently  commands  of  a 
similar  character  which  the  Church  has  universally 
agreed  in  not  observing.  The  most  striking  example 
of  that  is  the  command  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
We  stand  in  relation  to  the  OTdinancee  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  where  the  whole  Church 
stands  to-day  in  relation  to  many  customs  which 
were  prevalent  in  the  apostolic  days. 

<«  <  Thirdly.  We  came  into  this  position  originally 
by  determining  not  to  be  a  Church.  We  did  not  wish 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  thereby  bring  ourselves  into  collision  with  exist- 
ing Churches. 

**  *  Fourthly.  We  were  further  driven  to  take  up 
our  present  position  by  dergsrmen  of  the  ChurcL  of 
England  refusing  to  administer  the  rite  to  our 
soldiers  because  they  had  not  gone  through  the  form 
of  confirmation.  This  created  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  me  only  to  be  solved  by  the  declaration  of 
my  own  conviction  that  these  Sacraments  wei^  not 
essential  to  salvation. 

♦♦  *  Fifthly.  We  have  found  the  existing  notions 
with  referenoe  to  these  ordinances  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  inculcation  of  right  views  of  penitence 
and  holy  living.  Men  and  women  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  putting  their  trust  in  ordinances,  and 
thinking  that  baptiied  communicants  must  be  in  a  se- 
cure position,  no  matter  how  inconsistently  they  are 
living.  This  leads  us  to  say  that  as  drcumciaon  is 
nothing,  so  baptism  is  nothing — ^but  the  keeping  the 
commandment  of  GK>d.  We  attach  great  importance 
to  that  wonderful  statement  of  John  the  Baptist, 
'*  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  .  .  .  but  .  .  • 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wiA 
fire.** 
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*'  *  Sixthly.  Moreover  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  Tdth  ns  is  not  a  settled  question.  We 
never  declaim  against  the  Sacraments ;  we  never  even 
state  own  position.  We  are  'anxious  not  to  de- 
stroy* t>e  confidence  of  Christian  people  in  institu- 
tions which  are  helpful  to  them.' 

"  •  Do  you  substitute  anything,'  I  asked  the  Gen- 
eral, *  for  the  Sacraments  ? ' 

"  *  Only  so  far,'  he  said,  *  as  to  urge  upon  our  sol- 
diers in  every  meal  they  take  to  remember,  as  they 
break  the  bread,  the  broken  body  of  our  Lord,  and  as 
they  drink  the  cup.  His  shed  blood ;  and  every  time 
they  wash  the  body  to  remember  that  the  soul  can 
only  be  cleansed  by  the  purifying  blood  of  Christ.' " 


GENERAL  BOOTH'St  AMERICAN  CAMPAIGN. 

IN  the  Easter  number  of  AU  the  World  Gteneral 
Booth  tells  Englishmen  what  his  transatlantic 
campaign  has  taught  him,  under  the  following  six 
heads: 

**  I.  I  have  seen  new  evidences  that  sooner  or  later 
the  world  will  recognize  and  be  grateful  for  any 
labor  or  sacrifice  endured  on  its  behalf. 

"  II.  I  have  been  further  impressed  by  the  great 
influence  for  good  exercised  by  the  Army  on  the 
Christian  workers  outside  our  own  ranks. 

'*  in.  This  campaign  has  confirmed  me  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  faithful  adhesion  to  Salvation  Army 
principles  and  methods  will  insure  success  anywhere 
and  everywhere. 

•*rV.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
everywhere  the  Army  produces  the  same  kind  of 
loving,  holy  and  devoted  soldiers. 

**  y.  My  campaign  has  further  shown  the  general 
willingness,  nay,  eagerness,  of  all  classes  of  men  to 
listen  to  plain  and  faithful  talking  about  their  souls. 

**  VI.  In  such  a  campaign  as  I  have  just  concluded 
no  one  could  help  being  impressed  with  the  wonder- 
ful facilities  modem  civilization  presents  for  carrying 
on  the  salvation  war." 

SOME  STATISTICS. 

Under  this  last  head  he  gives  some  curious  statis- 
tical particulars  concerning  the  work  liiat  he  did  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States :  "  It  would  have  been 
incredible  had  any  one  foretold  the  possibility  of  such 
a  campaign  <me  hundred  years  ago— to  have  carried 
it  out  then  would  have  been  impossible.  To  have 
traveled  21,610  miles,  addressed  between  400,000  and 
500,000  persons,  suffered  317  press  interviews,  an- 
swered 216  letters,  given  845  addresses,  traveled  453 
night  and  1,085  day  hours— all  this  in  26  weeks!  All 
this  time,  the  main  features  of  every  service  and  the 
substance  of  every  discourse  of  the  day  before,  have 
been  reported  in  the  press  the  following  morning — 
often,  in  the  largest  cities,  to  little  less  than  a  million 
readers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general  lines  of  opera- 
tion being  published  to  the  whole  nation,  and  occa- 
sionally to  many  other  countries  as  well)." 


THE  PARUAMENT  OF  REUGIONS. 
Projected  Extension. 

UNIVERSITT  extension  is  a  familiar  idea.  Of 
that  germ  of  a  university  of  aU  faiths  which 
is  known  as  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions 
there  is  now  projected  an  '* extension"  on  a  large 
scale.  An  immense  assembly  in  the  Chicago  Audi- 
torium witnessed  the  solemn  inauguration  of  what  is 
entitled  **  The  World's  Religious  Parliament  Exten- 
sion." By  this  it  is  proposed  *  *  to  promote  harmonious 
personal  relations  and  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween adherents  of  the  various  faiths,  to  awaken  a 
living  interest  in  religious  problems,  and  above  all 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  and  actualization  of  re- 
ligious truth."  Such  is  the  account  of  it  given  in  the 
Monist,  the  editor  of  which,  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  new  movement.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney, 
rehearsing  once  more  the  objects  of  the  Parliament, 
describes  it  as  "  an  exemplification  of  Monism  in  re- 
ligion," and  wonders  that  criticisms  of  it  have  come 
mostly  from  Christian  quarters.  He  is  confident  that 
the  Parliament  will  be  perpetuated  by  the  new  enter- 
prise. 

'*  The  committee  recommend  to  all  religious  organi- 
zations in  Christian  and  non-Christian  countries  the 
holding  of  meetings  devoted  to  the  aims  of  the 
World^s  Religious  Parliament  Extension ;  to  invite 
men  of  different  faiths ;  to  listen  to  their  presenta- 
tion, and  to  discuss  the  differences  in  a  brotherly  and 
unprejudiced  manner." 

Messages  of  sympathy  with  the  extension  movement 
have  been  received  from  Cardinal  Qibbons  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  Bishop  Amett  and  Dr.  Joseph  Cook, 
as  well  as  from  eminent  Buddhists  and  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. Rev.  G.  T.  Caudlin,  of  Tientsin,  writes  to 
suggest  that  leading  representatives  of  all  faiths 
should  join  in  subscribing  to  the  following  articles  : 

1.  Personally  never  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  religiotis 
faith  of  one  another. 

2.  Officially  to  promote  among  their  partisans  by  all 
means  in  their  power  ...  a  like  spirit  of  brotherly 
regard  and  honest  respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others. 

8.  To  discourage  among  the  various  peoples  they  serve 
as  religions  guides  all  such  practices  and  ceremonies  as 
Twt  constituting  an  essenticU  pari  of  their  faith,  are  in- 
imical to  its  purity  and  are  the  strongest  barriers  to  union. 

4.  To  promote  all  such  measures  as  will  advance  re- 
form, progress  and  enlightenment,  political  liberty  and 
social  improvement  among  the  people  of  their  own  faith 
and  nationality. 

5.  To  regard  it  as  part  of  their  holiest  work  on  earth  to 
enlist  all  men  of  ability  and  influence  with  whom  they 
are  brou^t  into  contact  in  the  same  noble  cause. 

Dr.  Cams  concludes  by  hoping  '*  that  the  World's 
Religious  Parliament  Extension  will  contribute  to- 
ward that  common  ideal  of  all  religious  minds  which 
will  at  last  unite  mankind  in  one  faith  and  prepare 
the  establishment  of  a  church  universal.  Rituals  and 
symbols  may  vary  according  to  taste,  historical  tra- 
ction and  opinion,  but  the  essenoe  of  religion  can  only 
be  one  and  must  remain  one  and  the  same  among  all 
nations,  in  all  olimes  and  under  all  conditions.  The 
sooner  mankind  recognizes  it  the  better  it  will  be." 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANS. 

THE  HomUetic  Review  gives  space  in  its  miscella- 
neous department  to  an  article  by  John  Talbot 
Smith  in  answer  to  an  editorial ''  Romanism  in  Amer- 
ica," appearing  in  that  Review  for  January. 

Mr.  Smith  says :  ''Five  charges  were  made  in  this 
article  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  which  it  would  take  a  volume  to  sustain, 
which  have  never  yet  been  sustained,  and  which  in 
our  honest  belief  can  never  be  proved,  no  matter  how 
clever  and  convinced  may  be  the  special  pleader  who 
shall  undertake  the  case.  They  have  been  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  have  been  denied  regularly,  have  never 
succeeded  in  convincing  any  honest  mind  of  their  truth, 
and  yet  they  never  die,  never  surrender,  but  run  away 
vnih  the  intention  to  fight  another  day.  We  are  weary 
answering  them.  We  assert  our  innocence  in  vain.  At 
the  same  time  they  give  us  a  certain  consolation :  if  no 
better  case  than  these  charges  indicate  can  be  made  out 
against  us,  we  are  forever  safe.  They  give  us  also  a  cer- 
tain suspicion  that  our  opponents  need  these  things  f  oi^ 
the  destroying  of  a  legitimate  interest  in  our  doctrines* 
We  have  confidence  in  our  religion,  we  feel  certain 
it  would  attract ;  but  we  know  it  vnll  never  attract 
the  American  while  he  believes  it  the  enemy  of  the 
American  Qovemment. 

"  These  five  charges  are : 

'*  1.  With  steadfast  persistence  and  increasing  suc- 
cess, Rome  has  been  seeking  to  obtain  master-hold 
upon  the  GK)vemment  of  the  United  States. 

**  2.  She  has  used  her  ecclesiastical  power  to  con- 
trol the  votes  of  her  members,  and  thus  secure  official 
position  for  those  who  support  her  claims, 

<'  8.  She  has  laid  her  liand  upon  municipal,  state 
and  national  treasuries,  and  enriched  herself  at  the 
public  expense,  coercing  those  who  are  hostile  to  her 
into  an  unwilling  support  of  her  institutions,  educa- 
tional, eleemosynary,  and  other. 

<'  4.  In  not  a  few  cities  her  great  cathedrals  and 
churches,  her  protectories  and  hospitals,  stand  on 
ground  for  which  she  has  paid  nothing,  or  but  a 
nominal  xnice. 

**  5.  In  New  York  City  six  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions received,  from  1888  to  1898,  fifteen  times  as 
much  money  as  all  the  Protestant  institutions  to- 
gether. 

'*  Let  us  now  examine  these  five  charges  as  closely 
as  limited  space  will  permit.  They  are  all  taken  for 
granted  by  their  author,  as  if  the  case  had  been 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  Roman  Catholics 
enter  a  flat  denial  to  each  and  all,  and  ask  for  the 
proofs,  which  no  living  being  has  ever  yet  seen.  They 
are  fictions  or  visions. 

THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  CATHOUC8  DENIED. 

"1.  We  deny  that  Rome  has  been  seeking  to  get  a 
master-hold  on  this  Government.  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence? We  are  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and 
by  right  we  ought  to  have  one-seventh  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislatures,  state  and  national ;  one- 
U9eventh  of  the  official  positions,  foreign  and  domestic; 


one-seventh  of  the  educational  offices,  one  member  of 
the  cabinet,  and  one  out  of  every  seven  presidents. 
If  there  were  no  thought  of  Rome  at  election  times, 
as  there  is  no  thought  of  the  Methodist  bishops  or  of 
any  other  religious  body,  we  might  have  that  repre- 
sentation. If  we  had  been  seeking  to  get  a  hold  on 
the  Gk>vemment  at  any  time  within  the  last  ten  yean« 
we  might  now  be  near  our  lawful  proportion.  Per- 
haps we  get  one  place  in  twenty  out  of  all  x>06itions 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  and  the  Qovemment ;  these 
we  are  compelled  to  earn.  For  the  most  part  all  high 
executive  offices  are  closed  to  the  Catholic ;  so  are  the 
foreign  missions.  Had  we  more  than  oar  share— 
had  we  one  place  in  six,  for  example— men  might 
find  color  for  a  charge  of  power-grabbing ;  but  while 
for  our  faith  we  are  deprived  of  our  lawful  and  nat- 
ural representation  in  the  government  of  the  land, 
this  particular  charge  is  ridiculous.  But  let  the  ac- 
cusers bring  on  the  proofs. 

**  2.  We  deny  that  the  Church  has  used  her  ecdesi- 
astical  power  to  control  the  votes  of  her  members, 
and  thus  to  secure  official  position  for  those  who  sup- 
port her  claims.  It  has  been  very  clear  to  the 
public  for  the  last  few  years  that  no  body  of  clergy- 
men has  such  a  record  for  non-interference  in  politics 
as  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholic  ChurdL 
Neither  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  press,  nor  on  the 
platform  have  they  favored  any  man's  candidacy,  or 
any  party  platform.  Had  they  done  so  in  all  i>art8  of 
the  nation,  steadily  and  regularly,  we  might  now 
have  a  just  share  in  the  government,  and  Catholic 
Christians  might  be  filling  the  places  now  held  by 
atheists  and  blatant  Ingersollites,  who  are  so  often 
preferred  before  us.  The  clergy  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  interference,  even  when  attacked  un- 
justly, as  in  the  recent  Constitutional  Convention. 
They  left  it  to  the  laity  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  body,  and  suffered  much  injury  rather  than 
offend  their  own  traditions.  Let  the  accusers  bring 
on  the  proofs. 

**S,  We  deny  that  the  Church  has  taken  anything 
not  her  own  from  the  public  treasury,  or  enriched 
herself  at  the  public  expense,  or  coerced  her  oppo- 
nents into  unwilling  support  of  her  institutionB. 
Where  is  the  evidence?  On  the  grounds  of  con- 
science, we  have  built  up  a  school  ssrstem  foronr 
children  which  educates  a  million  children.  We  pay 
for  them,  and  the  treasury  is  thus  much  in  pocket 
We  pay  again  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools ; 
therefore,  it  is  we,  not  our  opponents,  who  are 
coerced  into  unwilling  support.    .    .    . 

**4.  We  deny,  finally,  that  our  cathedrals  and 
churches  in  not  a  few  cities,  our  protectories  and 
hospitals,  stand  on  ground  for  which  little  or  nothing 
has  been  paid.  This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  lie  tiiat 
has  been  tramping  over  the  land  for  years,  and  has  all 
the  brass,  vitality  and  raggedness  of  the  American 
social  and  psychological  puzzle.  Weary  Watkins.  In 
New  York  City,  its  particular  form  is  the  charge  that 
the  site  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  was  slyly  stolen 
from  the  municipality.  Again  and  again  tMs  story 
of  robbery  has  been  paraded  in  the  public  eye,  and  as 
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often  exposed  as  a  lie.  The  history  of  the  cathedral 
site  is  briefly  this:  One  Robert  Sylbnm  bought  it 
from  the  city  in  1799  for  £405 ;  the  same  Sylbom  in 
1810  conveyed  it  to  one  Francis  Thompson  by  deed  ; 
within  a  month  Francis  Thompson  conveyed  it  by  deed 
to  Andrew  Morris  and  Cornelias  Heeney  ;  these  two 
owned  it  for  eleven  years,  and  then  conveyed  it  by 
deed  to  Dennis  Doyle,  with  an  encumbrance  in  the 
shape  of  a  mortgage  to  the  Eagle  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  this  mortgage  was  foreclosed  in  1828  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  sold  to  one  Francis 
Cooper  for  $5,500,  by  a  deed  dating  from  November, 
1828 ;  nearly  two  months  later  Francis  Cooper  trans- 
ferred the  property  to  the  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for 
a  like  sum,  plus  the  interest  for  two  months.  Thus 
thirty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  the  city  relin- 
quished ownership  of  the  site  to  one  of  its  own 
citizens  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  as  Church  property.  In  the  mean  time 
it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  five  owners,  and 
each  had  paid  the  juice  asked,  demanded  or  accepted 
by  the  previous  owner.  All  this  is  on  record,  as  the 
corporation  counsel,  Mr.  Henry  Beekman,  recently 
testified,  and  the  first  promoter  of  the  falsehood  had 
only  to  go  through  the  public  records  to  have  saved 
hinoself  a  crime. 

'*  From  the  above  statements  it  can  be  seen  that  we 
Catholics  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  hardness 
or  carelessness  of  men  who  believe,  with  us,  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who  recognize,  with  us,  no 
salvation  except  through  Him  ;  who  call,  as  we  do, 
upon  the  names  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity;  who 
hope  for  everlasting  life,  wkh  all  the  elect,  in  the 
presence  of  Gk>d.  Fair  play  for  Catholics  is  there- 
fore in  order,  and  we  demand  it  as  Christians.*' 


THE  POPE'S  EARLY  LEHERS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  contains  nineteen  letters 
written  by  the  present  Pope,  when  a  young 
man,  to  his  family.  These  specimens  of  Leo  XTTTs 
early  epistolary  talent  are,  we  are  told  by  M.  Boyer 
d'Ageu,  carefully  preserved  in  the  old  Pecci  faniily 
house  at  Carpinento.  At  the  time  the  letters  now 
published  were  written  the^ope  was  still  at  college 
and  not  yet  twenty.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  these 
epistles  deal  with  the  deaths  and  elections  of  Leo  XH 
and  his  successors. 

Both  the  writer  and  the  brother,  to  whom  he  wrote 
80  freely,  took  the  keenest  interest  in  papal  matters, 
fuid  the  letters  read  somewhat  like  the  intelligent 
vivid  outpourings  of  a  clever  Etonian  writing  from  a 
great  political  stronghold  the  details  of  a  contested 
election  to  some  school  friend.  "  The  Cardinals  have 
already  been  in  conclave  three  days.  Who  will  be 
the  new  Pope?  A  difficult  question  to  answer,  an 
impossible  riddle  to  solv^.  Castiglioni,  Guistinani, 
and,  above  all,  Pacca,  are  named  as  having  the  most 
chance.**  And  then  some  days  later,  after  having 
kept  his  correspondent  informed  of  all  the  gossip  and 
an  dUs  as  to  the  conclave,  the  boy,  who  himself  was 


destined  to  go  through  the  same  ordeal,  told  the  great 
news  as  follows : 

*'RoMS,  April  3,  1839. 

**  My  dear  Brother.— At  last,  thank  God,  we  know  who 
is  to  be  the  new  Bishop  of  Rome,  our  Pontiff.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  his  eminence  Francisco  Saverio  Castiglioni  de 
Cengli,  a  man  of  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  No  one 
thought  that  on  Tuesday,  the  Slst  of  March,  would  such 
an  event  take  place.  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  it  began  to 
rain  ;  it  poured  all  Monday ;  accordingly,  on  Tuesday, 
the  streets  were  like  little  lakes,  and  no  one  would  have 
been  surprised  to  see  the  Tiber  overflow.  Who  would 
have  expected  the  new  Pope  to  arrive  in  such  weather  f 
and  yet  this  event  came  to  pass,  and  toward  ten  o'clock 
the  castle  at  St  Angelo  announced  the  news  by  means  of 
cannon.    .    .    . 

**  Now  I  should  like  to  know,  Tato,  what  impression 
this  election  makes  on  you  and  papa,  who  hoped,  I  know, 
to  see  Cardinal  Oregario  become  Pope.  Here,  as  always, 
public  opinion  is  divided  ;  the  new  Pope  pleases  some  and 
is  unpopular  with  others.  The  politicians,  as  usual,  are 
in  doubt,  but  the  learned  are  delighted  to  have  a  clever 
Pontiff,  who  is  known  to  be  full  of  knowledge.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  election  is  popular.  The  new  Pope 
has  a  stiff  neck,  and  when  he  walks  he  seems  to  dance 
along.  I  rather  fancy  having  once  heard  that  this  Castig- 
lioni once  stayed  with  us  at  Carpinento ;  if  this  is  really 
so,  I  think  the  fact  ought  to  be  put  up  on  the  house. 
Papa  would  certainly  remember  the  fact.  By-the-way, 
is  he  as  eager  for  news  as  ever  ?  If  so,  please  repeat  to 
him  all  this  gossip." 

Much  in  the  same  fashion,  but  a  trifie  more 
seriously,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  Pius 
Vin  and  the  election  of  Cardinal  Capellari.  Alto- 
gether these  glimpses  in  the  Pope's  early  manhood 
give  a  very  pleasant  and  frank  picture  of  the  young 
Italian  noble,  and  show  how  strong  and  sure  were 
the  links  that  bound  him  to  his  family  and  home  life. 


CATHOLIC  HEROISM  IN  JAPAN  AND  COREA. 

IT  is  a  wonderful  story  which  Father  Casartelli 
tells  in  the  Dublin  Review  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Japan .  Evangelical  Protestants  have  been  pardon- 
ably fond  of  dilating  on  the  marvelous  vicissitudes 
of  Christianity  in  Madagascar— its  first  successes,  its 
apparently  utter  extinction,  its  real  but  hidden  per- 
sistency, and  its  glorious  resurrection.  Catholic 
Japan  offers  a  similar  and  in  some  respects  more  strik- 
ing parallel.  St.  Francis  Xavier  landed  in  the  Island 
Empire  in  1549  and  about  fifty  years  later  the  Japa- 
nese Church  counted  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand adherents.  But  the  intolerance  of  native  Chris- 
tian princes,  the  rivalries  of  Franciscans  and  Jesuits, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Dutch  Protestants  led  to  a  ter- 
rible persecution.  There  was  a  noble  army  of  native 
martyrs,  whose  consistency  lends  fresh  glory  to  the 
annals  of  Christian  heroism.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Christianity  seemed  to  have  been 
utterly  trampled  out.  Yet  in  1881  the  crew  of  a  Jap- 
anese vessel,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Philippines, 
were  found  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  wearing  venerated 
Christian  medals,  which  they  said  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors.  In  1865  a  Catholic  Church  was 
consecrated  in  Nagasaki  to  the  memory  of  the  Japa- 
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neee  martyrs  of  1597,  but  as  yet  only  sanctioned  for 
nse  by  foreign  residents.  This  event  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  astonishing  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  suppression  of  Christianity,  there  were  whole 
Christian  villages  which  had  never  abandoned  the 
faith,  bnt  through  two  centuries  had  persevered  with- 
out priests  of  any  kind  in  their  devotion  to  the  See  of 
Borne. 

Says  M.  Launay  in  his  riaumi  of  this  marvelous 
episode  :  **  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  exterior  help, 
without  any  sacraments— except  baptism— by  the  ac- 
tion of  GK)d  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  by  the 
faithful  transmission  in  families  of  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Japanese  Christians  and  martyrs  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  True  Faith,  or  at  least  a  still  burning  spark 
of  this  fire,  had  remained  concealed  in  a  country 
tyrannized  over  by  a  government  the  most  despotic 
and  the  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.** 

Persecution  followed  on  this  rediscovery  of  Cath- 
olic Japan,  some  six  to  eight  thousand  Christians 
having  suffered  between  1868  and  1878.  Since  then 
there  has  been  peace  and  progress,  until  in  1891  the 
Catholics  in  Japan  numbered  44,605.  Native  Protes- 
tants are  said  to  number  84,650. 

CHRISTIAN  FIDELITY  IN  COREA. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  Miss  Clarke*s  account 
in  the  same  Review  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Corea. 
First  introduced  from  Japan  in  1594,  Christianity 
was  suppressed  for  a  century,  then  reintroduced  from 
Pekin  on  native  initiative,  then  again  subjected  to 
fearful  persecution.  She  says :  **  In  reading  its 
history  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the 
heroism  of  the  missionaries  in  braving  toil,  torture 
and  death  in  order  to  bring  spiritual  succor  to  the 
neophytes,  or  the  invincible  tenacity  with  which  the 
latter  clung  to  religious  truth  even  when  presented 
to  them  in  the  most  imperfect  outline.  Deprived  for 
years  and  decades  of  years  of  all  visible  anchorage 
for  their  devotion,  without  priests  or  churches,  books 
or  forms  of  prayer,  since  the  scanty  writings  they 
possessed  were  seized  and  destroyed  by  their  perse- 
cutors, their  fidelity  to  an  almost  unknown  faith 
furnishes  a  unique  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church." 

It  seems  a  great  pity  that  sectarian  prejudice  should 
have  kept  concealed  from  the  great  mass  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  the  wonderful  proofs  of  the  vitality  of 
Christianity  which  have  been  afforded  by  Corean 
and  Japanese  constancy. 


The  June  MeClure*8  contains  a  paper  on  Victoricn 
Sardou,  by  Ange  Galdemar,  which  is  redolent 
of  personal  ancedote,  and  such  characteristics  of  the 
great  French  playwright  as  are  brought  out  in  the 
rotation  of  his  neckties  and  such.  He  does  his  work 
at  his  country  home  of  Marly,  an  old  estate  at  which 
his  donkey  stopped  once  while  its  driver  was  in  a  fit 
of  creative  abstraction,  and  which  he  at  once  decided 
to  buy.  He  rises  at  seven,  breakfasts  at  half  past 
eleven,  and  retires  at  ten. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

I^IxE  discussion  started  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  BoVs 
article  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan  on  the 
reasons  for  small  church  attendance  on  the  part  of 
American  young  men  is  still  continued  with  undi- 
minished ardor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Iglehart,  of 
New  York  City,  makes  an  extended  reply  to  the 
article  in  the  pages  of  the  current  Methodist  Review, 
Dr.  Iglehart  takes  exception  to  each  of  Mr.  Bok*s 
main  propositions  :  1,  That  young  men  do  not  go  to 
church.  2.  That  the  reason  for  their  non-attendance 
is  that  they  get  little  or  nothing  from  the  pulpit  when 
they  do  attend.  '*  Why  is  it  that  if  a  vessel  be  filled 
with  water  and  a  fish  be  dropped  into  it  the  water 
will  not  run  over  ?  "  said  a  certain  king  to  the  scholan 
of  his  realm,  who  forthwith  prepared  various  pro- 
found explanations  of  the  supposed  phenomenon; 
but  the  king  replied  :  "  When  the  fish  is  put  into  the 
vessel  the  water  wiU  run  over."  **  The  young  men 
do  go  to  church,"  says  Dr.  Iglehart.  That  is,  more 
young  men  attend  church  services  now  than  ever 
before.  And  yet,  many  do  not.  Various  caus^ 
operate  against  church  attendance  these  days. 
Among  these  causes  Dr.  Iglehart  specifies  :  1.  The 
disposition  to  make  Sunday  a  purely  social  day.  2. 
The  Sunday  newsi>aper.  8.  The  drinking  saloon. 
But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  unfriendly  in- 
fiuence?,  the  Church,  says  Dr.  Iglehart,  has  more 
than  hcdd  her  ground. 

THE  OBOWTH  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

''There  are  more  people  attending  church  now 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  world.  There 
are  more  young  men  belonging  to  the  church  and  at- 
tending church  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  members  have  been 
loyal  and  the  ministers  true  to  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  The  members  of  evangelical 
Churches  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  numbered  less  than  four  hundred  thousand. 
Now-  they  number  over  fifteen  million.  The  growth 
has  been  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  pecula- 
tion. From  the  statistics  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  we 
take  the  figures  indicating  the  growth  of  the  leading 
Protestant  Churches  from  1890  to  1894 : 

/ — CommmiicaiitB— ^ 

IMO  IflM. 

Methodist 4.580iH  5,1^4,696 

Baptists 3,717.960  *8,78S.740 

Presbyterians UBTB^aaB  l«4iejSM 

Lutherans 1,231,072  1,837434 

Disciples  of  Christ 64l,««l  871.017 

Bpiscc^ans 540.600  600,764 

Congresationalists 512,771  580,000** 

*  Figores  for  1808.    Those  for  1804  not  obtainable. 

So  much  for  the  general  growth  of  the  Churches. 

Now  what  part  have  young  men  had  in  this  growth? 

YOUKQ    MSN  AND  WOMBN  IN  CHUBCH  WORK. 

**  The  close  of  the  century  has  been  signalised  by 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  Church  to  organise,  utilise 
and  sanctify  to  the  service  of  the  Master  young  men 
and  women.    The  King's  Sons  and  Daughters,  the 
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Tonng  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  with 
its  two  million  members,  the  Epworth  League,  with 
its  one  million  members,  and  similar  societies  in 
almost  all  the  denominations  are  exhibiting  such  zeal 
in  bringing  the  world  to  God  as  has  scarcely  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Christ.  The  Church  of  to-day 
has  become  almost  a  yonng  people's  institution. 
Specific  efforts  are  made  to  save  young  men.  There 
are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  whose 
members  number  230,000,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  comprising  12,000  men,  each  of  whom 
agrees  to  try  to  bring  at  least  one  young  man  each 
week  within  the  sound  of  the  G^pel,  and  other 
similar  organizations.  After  a  gracious  revival  in  a 
church  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  pastor,  anxious  to  hold 
and  strengthen  the  young  people  who  had  been  con- 
verted, organized  a  society  which  grew  into  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  other  day  we 
wrote  that  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Qark,  D.D., 
who  now  lives  in  Boston  and  who  is  president  of  the 
great  society  which  he  founded,  asking  him  two 
questions,  to  which  he  sent  the  following  answers : 

*  I  do  not  think  the  attendance  of  young  men  at  the 
church  on  the  Sabbath  is  growing  less.  Bather,  I 
believe  it  is  increasing  every  year.  The  number  of 
yonng  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  United 
States  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.* 
We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Bok  could  have  over- 
looked these  three-quarters  of  a  million  young  men 
in  one  society,  who  not  only  attend  church  services 
faithfully,  but  also  take  an  active  part  in  those  serv- 
ices. At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  agonizing  prayer  for 
the  young  of  the  land,  was  bom  the  Epworth  League 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  sent  a  note 
to  the  Bev.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.D.,  the  general  sec- 
retary at  Chicago,  receiving  the  following  reply : 

*  We  have  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  in  our  Ep- 
worth League.  There  were  never  as  many  men  in 
our  congregations  as  there  are  to-day.'  Nearly  half 
a  million  in  this  one  organization  does  not  look  as 
though  the  Church  were  losing  its  hold  on  young 
men." 

Dr.  Iglehart  also  calls  attention  to  the  increasing 
interest  in  religious  matters  among  college  students, 
and  adds  the  testimony  of  prominent  pastors  of  city 
churches  as  to  the  attendance  of  young  men  at  Sun- 
day services.  After  thus  disposing  of  Mr.  Bok's  first 
proposition,  it  would  seem  almost  a  waste  of  energy 
to  proceed  with  a  refutation  of  his  second,  but  Dr. 
Iglehart  will  not  permit  the  pulpit  of  to-day  to  rest 
under  the  imputation  that  it  is  **  sluggish  and 
stagnant.**  '*The  thing  that  characterizes  the 
ministry  of  to-day  is  the  very  thing  which  Mr. 
Bok  Bays  it  lacks— its  vital  relation  to  the  in- 
tellectnal,  social,  moral  and  religious  questions 
of  the  day.  ...  It  is  rather  strange  that 
the  brilliant  young  editor  should  go  to  so  stupid  a 
profession,  one  so  much  out  of  date,  to  find  a  man 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  at  least  one  page  of  his 
piiper  every  month.    In  answer  to  our  question,  '  Is 


the  pulpit  losing  its  power?*  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  said,  '  No,  it  is  stronger  in  America  than  ever 
before.  It  is  much  in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  I 
was  a  boy.  It  is  better  educated.  It  is  in  closer 
touch  with  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  more  up 
to  date.*  **  

THE  MIRACLE  BOOK  OF  THE  WCRLD. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
opens  with  an  admirable  article  concerning 
"  The  Bible  at  Home  and  Abroad.**  The  writer  has 
a  noble  theme,  and  he  does  not  fall  below  its  level. 
**  Archaeology  and  philology,  history  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, all  the  natural  sciences,  all  the  ingenuity  of 
scholarship  and  criticism,  have  been  directed  against 
its  authority  and  integrity ;  with  the  result,  as  we 
hope  briefly  to  indicate,  that  the  Bible  never  before 
had  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind  as 
it  enjojrs  at  the  present  moment.** 

In  proof  of  this  he  mentions  many  facts,  among 
others  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  English  Bibles. 
He  says :  '*  Even  so  massive  and  costly  a  work  as 
Cassell's  Illustrated  Bible  has  reached  a  circulation 
of  a  million  ;  their  Child's  Bible  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  the  fifth  serial  issue  of  their 
Dor6*s  Bible  started  with  a  sale  of  seventy  thousand.** 

SOMB  THINGS  THB  BIBLB  HAS  DONE. 

A  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  its 
translation  in  various  languages :  *'  The  history  of 
Bible  translation  is  unique  in  the  chronicles  of  litera- 
ture. Nothing  at  all  like  it  has  the  world  ever  known. 
Begun  2,060  years  ago  with  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 
enty for  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies,  carried  on  by 
believers  in  every  age,  despite  long  intervals  of  appar- 
ent indifference,  throughout  the  Christian  centuries, 
the  work  is  still  pursued  amid  the  conflicting  and 
competing  claims  of  a  civilization  richer  to-day  in  the 
variety  of  its  intellectual  elements  than  at  any  former 
period,  with  an  ever  growing  intensity  of  devotion 
and  breadth  of  aim.  For  purely  literary  interest 
nothing  can  compare  with  it. '  Think  of  the  lang^uages 
it  has  embalmed— the  Hebrew,  the  Moeso-Gothic,  the 
Old  Syriac,  the  Gtothic,  the  Old  Slavonic— some  tore- 
main  the  sole  monuments  of  the  speech  of  dead  and 
buried  nationalities,  others  after  the  trance  of  cent- 
urie3  possibly  (as  in  the  Nestorian  Churches  of  Ar- 
menia) to  awake  and  speak  with  a  tongue  of  fire  to 
hearts  that  it  alone  could  move.  THink  of  its  mani- 
fold points  of  contact  with  the  wider  knowledge  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  light  which  it  has 
cast  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  deepest  problems 
of  geography  and  ethnography  and  philology;  while 
commerce  has  been  largely  stimulated  through  the 
investigations  of  men  who  have  labored  to  make  its 
message  intelligible  to  new  found  races.  Think  of 
the  unparalleled  vitality  of  a  single  version,  the  Vul- 
gate, flowing  on  with  undiminished  force  throughout 
a  whole  millennium,  and  ask  whether  any  one  man 
ever  exerted  such  power  over  his  fellow  men,  despite 
the  medieeval  darkness  which  largely  enshrouded  his 
work,  as  Jerome  did  ?— or,  to  regard  the  subject  from 
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fmother  point  of  view,  let  the  reader  consider  the  lit- 
tle streamlets  of  versions,  stealthily  opened  and  sedn- 
lonsly  choked  up  again,  as  men,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  risked  all  to  give  their  fellows  a  taste  of  the 
living  waters  which  others  in  their  blindness  as  ea- 
gerly withheld ,  and  it  will,  we  think,  be  acknowledged 
that  the  story  is  unrivaled  in  thrilling  romance  and 
chivalrous  endeavor." 

THB  STORT  OF  BISHOP  STEBRE. 

In  proof  of  this  he  gives  many  illustrations,  from 
which  we  may  extract  two :  *'  The  pages  of  modem 
missionary  biography  afford  full  insight  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  most  recent  translators.  We  may 
take  them  almost  at  random.  Bishop  Steere,  whose 
labors  in  the  Swahili  materially  helped  to  make  that 
language  the  lingua  franca  across  the  entire  continent 
of  Africa,  first  occurs  to  us.  He  sits  at  work  in  his 
library,  a  whitewashed  room  with  a  sloping  floor, 
which  has  a  hole  at  the  lower  end  through  which  the 
water  sluiced  over  it  can  drain  away  ;  its  furniture,  a 
table  and  chair,  a  few  cupboards,  and  a  bed  with 
mosquito  curtains.  A  thousand  distractions,  all  of 
which  he  endures  with  gentle  equanimity,  divert 
him  from  his  work.  Visits  to  the  schools  or  the 
printing  presses,  superintendence  of  packing  and  un- 
packing parcels,  plaiting  grass  for  thatch,  digging, 
planting,  trimming  lamps,  prescribing  medicines, 
directing  cookery,  attending  services— such  multi- 
farious occupations  alternate  with  correspondence  on 
the  deepest  problems  of  religious  faith  and  life,  at 
once  so  penetrating  and  so  practical  as  to  be  of  last- 
ing value.  And  amidst  all  these  demands  upon  his 
time  the  Bishop  plods  steadily  onward — his  work  as 
architect,  clerk  of  the  works  and  builder  of  the  noble 
church  he  erected  in  the  Slave  Market  at  Zanzibar 
being  only  another  legacy  to  us  in  addition  to  that  of 
his  dictionaries  and  grammars  in  African  languages, 
besides  himself  translating  into  the  chief  of  them  all 
the  Prayer  Book  and  New  Testament,  with  half  the 
Old,  as  well  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  hymns,  with 
tracts  and  elementary  books  in  almost  endless 
variety. 

THE  LABOBS  OF  BISHOP   HORDEN. 

"  Bishop  Horden,  the  son  of  an  Exeter  printer,  ac- 
cepts the  chaplaincy  at  Moose  Fort  under  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  to  which  a  single  vessel  is  dis- 
patched with  stores  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he 
I)as8es  a  life  of  apostolic  simplicity  and  untiring 
labors,  his  earliest  effort  being  to  master  the  difficult 
Indian  language.  Greek  and  Latin  he  declared  to 
be  tame  in  comparison  with  Sakehao  and  Ketema- 
kalemAo.  Through  indefatigable  perseverance  after 
eight  months  he  no  longer  required  an  interpreter  in 
preaching,  and  presently  he  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  Prayer  and  Hymn  Book  and  the  Four  Gospels. 
The  work  is  combined  with  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
diocese  that  extends  to  the  North  Pole,  involving  long 
and  tedious  journeys  to  distant  settlements  abroad, 
and  the  duties  of  schoolmaster,  surgeon  and  universal 
referee  at  home.  To  these  are  presently  added 
the  labors  of  a  printing  press,  sent  out  for  his  Cree 


Gospels,  and  the  acquisition  of  Norw^iaii  and 
Qjibewa  and  Eskimo,  that  lie  may  minister  to  some 
of  his  flock  in  those  tongues.  Twice  only  dnring 
forty-two  years  does  he  return  for  a  brief  visit  home 
from  the  great  lone  land  of  his  adoption.  He  has  no 
time  for  repining,  or,  as  his  Indians  express  it,  *  think- 
ing long ;'  and  after  forty-one  years  have  expired,  the 
last  word  of  the  Cree  Bible  is  written.  Such  ex- 
amples might  be  largely  multiplied.  No  intellectual 
gifts  have  been  deemed  too  high,  no  acquired  knowl- 
edge too  various,  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  Bible 
translation.'* 

DEMOCRACY  AND  CHARITY. 

IN  the  Charities  Review  for  April,  Mr.  J.  K. Pauld- 
ing discusaes  the  api)arent  antagonisms  existing 
between  charity  organization  and  the  working 
people: 

'*  If  we  look  to  the  methods  imrsued  by  the  reinre- 
sentatives  of  modem  charity,  too  often  we  find  them 
to  sin  against  the  principles  of  democratic  codpera- 
tion.     The  practitioners  of  charity  too  frequently 
make  of  their  benevolence  a  platform  from  which  to 
address  advice,  as  futile  as  it  is  impertinent,  to  the 
poor  in  general,  or  to  all  who  come  within  the  circle 
of  their  activity.    They  do  not  scruple  to  arraign  mis- 
fortune and  to  call  it  names.    Because  they  possess 
superior  knowledge  in  some   things,    they  do  not 
hesitate  to  assume  it  in  all  things.  Because  they  have 
sometimes  been  imposed  upon,  they  take  distrust  and 
suspicion  to  their  hearts  until  their  very  natures  be- 
come corrupted  by  them.    While  professing  to  help 
others  help  themselves,  they  offer  help  upon  terms 
*  so  difficult  that  no  man  can  accept  them  and  retain 
his  self-respect.    This  is,  indeed,  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  charity  problem, — the  theory,  namely, 
that  a  man  or  woman  can  first  be  made  to  suffo* 
degradation,  and  then  out  of  such  an  experience  be 
restored  to  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting.     As 
Herbert  Mills  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  speaking  ci 
the  English  workhouse  system  in  his  book,  *  Poverty 
and  the  State,'  such  a  theory  is  directly  productive 
of  paupers,  and  the  paupers  it  produces  have  suffered 
a  moral  shipwreck  more  complete  than  that  in  which 
their  fortunes  were  fijrst  shattered.    It  is  unnecesBary 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  have  given 
themselves  to  such  a  theory ;  they  have  done  so  in  the 
faith  that  all  that  is  needed  to  discourage  pauperism 
is  to  attach  a  stigma  to  its  relief.    On  the  assumpticm 
that  a  man*s  misfortune  is  always  his  fault,  it  is  bat 
just  that  he  should  accept  the  punishment  it  entails. 
The  drawbacks  to  this  view  are :  first,  that  it  is  Dot 
always  punishment  of  which  he  stands  most  in  need, 
even  supposing  that  he  is  himself  at  fault ;  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  involves  a  judgment,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  jury  competent  to  pronounce.    It  is  possible 
to  question  the  profundity  of  such  a  view  withont 
attacking  those  who  profess  it.    It  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  omit  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  charity  workers  in  the  field  to-day, 
whose  service  is  one  of  love  and  of  *  charity  *  in  its 
older  and  better  meaning ;  even  among  those  yrhf> 
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profess  the  sterner  theory,  there  are  many  who 
deny  in  i>ractice  what  they  assert  in  principle,  and 
are  not  as  ministrants  the  less  helpful  on  this  account. 
Bnt  it  is  by  reason  of  its  professed  principles,  of  the 
practice  of  too  many  of  its  representatives,  and  of  its 
identification,  apparently  willing,  with  the  class  in- 
terests of  a  particular  section  of  the  community,  that 
modem  charity  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  all  the 
more  thoughtful  members  of  the  laboring  population, 
who  are  themselves  the  pioneers  of  democracy.*' 


THE  WORLD  SEVERAL  MILLIONS  OF  YEARS 

HENCE. 

A  Vision  of  the  Fate  of  Man. 

THE  powerful  imaginative  romance  which  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  has  contributed  to  the  New  Review 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Time  Machine  **  is  brought 
to  a  dose  in  the  May  number.  There  is  no  falling  off 
in  the  thrilling  and  ghastly  interest  of  the  story.  The 
idea  is  that  a  man  invented  a  machine  by  wldch  he 
could  travel  backward  and  forward  in  time,  and 
the  inventor  in  this  story  describes  what  he  sees  and 
hears  when  he  projects  himself  several  millions  of 
years  into  the  future,  and  sees  the  fate  of  our  planet 
in  its  last  days.  In  April  the  story  broke  off  when 
mankind  had  developed  backward  on  two  lines — ^the 
-well-to-do  and  aristocratic  section  becoming  weak, 
helpless,  amiable  and  refined  creatures,  who  lived  in 
the  light  of  day  on  flowers  and  fruits,  while  the 
working-class,  relegated  to  underground  caverns,  had 
£p*own  into  loathsome  vampire  fiends,  who  at  night- 
fall came  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  killed  the 
delicate  civilized  race  that  lived  in  the  sunlight,  and 
carried  them  below  to  stock  their  larder.  In  the  new 
number  he  projects  himself  many  more  millions  of 
years  ahead.  All  trace  of  civilization  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  world  is  given  over,  so  far  as  he  can 
see,  to  degenerate  men  and  monstrous  insects. 

MAN  OF  THE  FUTUBB. 

Here  is  his  description  of  the  man  of  the  future : 
*<  I  became  aware  of  a  number  of  faint-gray  things, 
colored  to  almost  the  exact  tint  of  the  frost-bitten 
soil,  which  were  browsing  here  and  there  upon  its 
scanty  grass,  and  running  to  and  fro.  I  saw  one 
jump  with  a  sudden  start,  and  then  my  eye  detected 
perhaps  a  score  of  them.  At  first  I  thought  they 
were  rabbits  or  some  small  breed  of  kangaroo.  Then, 
as  one  came  hopping  near  me,  I  perceived  that  it  be- 
longed to  neither  of  these  groups.  It  was  plantigrade, 
its  hind  legs  rather  the  longer ;  it  was  tailless,  and 
covered  with  a  straight  grayish  hair  that  thickened 
about  the  head  into  a  Skye  terrier's  mane." 

Seizing  a  stone,  he  knocked  one  of  them  on  the 
head,  and  on  taking  it  up  he  was  horrified  on  discov- 
ering that  it  was  indeed  a  degenerate  and  miniature 
man.  '*  The  thing  had  five  feeble  digits  to  both  its 
fore  and  hind  feet— the  fore  feet,  indeed,  were  also  as 
human  as  the  fore  feet  of  a  frog.  It  had,  moreover, 
a  roundish  head,  with  a  projecting  forehead  and  for- 
ward-looking eyes,  obscured  by  its  lank  hair." 


When  studying  the  miserable  little  object  he  heard 
a  sound  as  of  the  clanging  of  armor  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  monster  approaching  which  filled  him 
with  horror,  and  no  wonder.  He  says  :  '*  I  can  only 
describe  it  by  comparing  it  to  a  centipede.  It  stood 
about  three  feet  high  and  had  a  long  segmented  body, 
perhaps  thirty  feet  long,  with  curiously  overlapping 
greenish-black  plates.  It  seemed  to  crawl  upon  a 
multitude  of  feet,  looping  its  body  as  it  advanced.  It 
had  a  blunt  round  head,  with  a  polygonal  arrange- 
ment of  black  eye  spots." 

All  the  decadent  men  fled  like  rabbits.  He  also  fled 
on  his  machine,  and  when  he  returned  there  was  not 
even  a  trace  of  the  bones  of  the  miserable  man  whom 
the  colossal  centipede  had  devoured.  He  says:  ''Evi- 
dently the  physiological  difficulty  that  at  present 
keeps  all  the  insects  small  had  been  surmounted  at 
last,  and  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  had 
arrived  at  the  long  awaited  supremacy  which  ita 
enormous  energy  and  vitality  deserve." 

AN  UNSBTTINa  SUN. 

After  this  he  comes  upon  no  more  traces  of  hu- 
manity in  the  world.  His  machine  carries  him  for- 
ward some  more  millions  of  years,  and  then  he 
alights  again  :  ''  The  sun  had  ceased  to  set — ^it  simxdy 
rose  and  fell  in  the  West,  and  grew  ever  broader  tmd 
more  red.  All  trace  of  the  moon  had  vanished.  The 
circling  of  the  stars,  growing  slower  and  slower,  had 
given  place  to  creeping  points  of  light.  At  last,  some 
time  befoi'e  I  stopped,  the  sun,  red  and  very  large, 
halted  motionless  upon  the  horizon,  a  vast  dome 
glowing  with  a  dull  heat,  and  now  and  then  suffering 
a  momentary  extinction.  At  one  time  it  had  for  a 
little  while  glowed  more  brilliantly  again,  but  it 
speedily  reverted  to  its  sullen  red-heat.  I  i)erceived 
by  this  slowing  down  of  its  rising  and  setting  that 
the  work  of  the  tidal  drag  was  done.  The  earth  had 
come  to  rest  with  one  face  to  the  sun,  even  as  in  our 
own  time  the  moon  faces  the  earth." 

THE  END. 

He  finds  himself  on  the  shore  of  a  slumbering  sea,. 
the  rocks  overgrown  with  dark  green  lichenoua 
vegetation,  and  the  shore  alive  with  monster  crabs, 
one  of  which  attempts  to  eat  him.  Forward  again 
for  another  vast  space,  and  he  once  more  finds  him- 
self  on  the  shore  of  the  silent  sea,  but  all  the  crabs 
have  disappeared,  the  sun,  which  glows  continuously, 
its  great  red  dome  shuts  out  half  the  western  sky,  ia 
temporarily  eclipsed.  This  is  his  last  picture  of  the 
end  of  the  world  :  *'  The  darkness  grew  apace ;  a  cold 
wind  began  to  blow  in  freshening  gusts  from  the 
east,  and  the  showering  white  flakes  in  the  air  in- 
creased in  number.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea  came 
a  ripple  and  whisper.  Beyond  these  lifeless  sounds 
the  world  was  silent.  Silent?  It  would  be  hard  to 
convey  the  stillness  of  it.  All  the  sounds  of  man, 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cries  of  birds,  the  hum  of 
insects,  the  stir  that  makes  the  background  of  our 
lives — all  that  was  over.  As  the  darkness  thickened, 
the  eddying  flakes  grew  more  abundant,  dancing 
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before  my  eyes ;  and  the  cold  of  the  air  more  intense. 
At  last,  one  by  one,  swiftly,  one  after  the  other,  the 
white  peaks  of  the  distant  hills  vanished  into  black- 
ness. The  breeze  rose  to  a  moaning  wind.  I  saw  the 
black  central  shadow  of  the  eclipse  sweeping  toward 
me.  In  another  moment  the  pale  stars  alone  were 
visible.  All  else  was  rayless  obscurity.  The  sky 
was  absolutely  black. 

'*  A  horror  of  the  great  darkness  came  on  me.  The 
cold,  that  smote  to  my  marrow,  and  the  pain  I  felt  in 
breathing  overcame  me.  I  shivered  and  a  deadly 
nausea  seized  me.  Then  like  a  red-hot  bow  in  the 
sky  appeared  the  edge  of  the  sun.  I  got  off  the  ma- 
chine to  recover  myself.  I  felt  giddy  and  incapable 
of  facing  the  return  journey.  As  I  stood  sick  and 
confused  I  saw  again  the  moving  thing  upon  the 
shoal— there  was  no  mistake  now  that  it  was  a  mov- 
ing thing— Against  the  red  water  of  the  sea.  It  was 
a  round  thing,  the  size  of  a  football,  perhaps,  or,  it 
may  be,  bigger,  and  tentacles  trailed  down  from  it ; 
it  seemed  black  against  the  weltering  blood-red  water, 
and  it  was  hopping  fitfully  about.  Then  I  felt  I  was 
fainting.^ 

The  daring  navigator  then  climbed  on  to  his  ma- 
chine and  hastened  back  across  thirty  millions  of 
years  to  his  own  home  and  the  present  time.  Such, 
with  the  exception  of  the  epilogue,  is  the  end  of  a 
very  powerfid  story,  which  impresses  the  imaginati(Mi 
more  than  an3rthing  of  the  kind  since  Richard  Jef- 
feries'  marvelously  powerful  tale,  '*  After  London." 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  EARTH :   400,000,000  OR 
4,000.000,000  YEARS. 

THE  writer  of  •*  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  " 
in  the  New  Seienoe  Review,  says ;  "  To  those 
who  have  fondly  held  to  the  notion  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  was  disproved,  or  at  least  rendered 
doubtful,  by  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
comparative  newness  of  our  planet,  and  the  inef- 
ficiency of  its  life  period  to  bring  about  that  wonderful 
divergence  of  plant  and  animal  forms  which  we 
everywhere  see  about  us,  the  redetermination  of  the 
age  of  the  earth  by  Professor  Perry,  with  the  aid  of 
the  formulae  used  by  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  (Iiord 
Kelvin),  will  come  as  a  rude  shock.  It  is  now  up- 
ward of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Sir  William 
Thomson  published  the  results  of  his  calculations, 
based  upon  the  study  of  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  planet, 
tending  to  show  that  the  period  of  solidification  of 
the  earth  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty 
million  years  ago,  nor  more  than  four  hundred 
million  years,  and  in  general  it  was  assumed  that  one 
hundred  million  years  most  nearly  represented  the 
actual  period.  This  determination  has  been  very 
generally  accepted  on  the  part  of  physicists,  and  has 
oven  crept  into  many  of  the  standard  works  of 
geology,  despite  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  most 
geologists  that  the  facts  in  their  possession,  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  slow  processes  of  denudation  and 
sedimentation,  argued  strongly  against   this   short 


period.  Professor  Perry,  who  is  himself  a  pu^dl  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  now  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
geologist  by  asserting  that  if  we  assume  a  higher  con  • 
ductivity  of  tlie  rdcks  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  than 
for  those  of  the  surface,  which  is  rendered  extremely 
probable  through  the  conditions  of  high  temperatwes 
which  there  prevail,  the  time  period  of  cooling  can 
be  very  materially  increased  ;  and,  indeed,  the  rather 
startling  conclusion  is  reached  that  *  even  for  a  per- 
fectly solid  earth  an  age  one  thousand  three  hundred 
times  the  age  given  by  Lord  Kelvin '  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  facts  that  are  now  accessible.  Lord 
Kelvin,  in  a  personal  letter  addressed  to  Professor 
Perry,  and  bearing  date  of  December  18,  1894,  with  a 
true  scientific  spirit,  admits  the  force  of  Professor 
Perry's  criticism,  and  states,  'I  thought  my  range 
from  twenty  millions  to  four  hundred  millions  was 
probably  wide  enough,  but  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  I 
should  have  put  the  superior  limit  a  good  deal  higher, 
perhaps  four  thousand  instead  of  four  hundred.' '' 


PROFESSOR  DANA  AS  A  TEACHER  OF  GEOLOGY. 

AN  appreciative  study  of  the  late  Prof.  James  D. 
Dana  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Otology  (University  of  Chicago),  from  the 
pen  of  Oliver  C.  Fiurington,  who  shows  how  freely 
the  time  and  services  of  the  great  geologist  was  de- 
voted to  his  students. 

'*  One  way  in  which  he  evinced  this  was  by  the 
long  walks  which  he  was  wont  to  take  with  his  stu- 
dents about  New  Haven,  or  other  trips  to  places  more 
distant.  Though  these  were  over  the  same  ground 
year  after  year,  he  never  seemed  to  weary  of  the 
journey  so  long  as  his  students  showed  any  desire  to 
be  instructed  by  what  they  saw.  Even  to  the  very 
last  of  his  life  these  trips  were  continued,  the  teacher 
of  nearly  fourscore  years  traveling  over  rocky  steeps 
and  through  brambly  thickets  with  all  the  ease  and 
sprightliness  of  youth  and  at  a  pace  which  his  younger 
followers  found  difficult  to  imitate.  The  number  and 
variety  of  illustrations  of  geological  principles  which 
he  could  point  out  in  such  walks  of  a  few  hours  were 
indeed  remarkable,  and  taught  his  students  that  th^ 
need  not  go  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth  to  make 
geological  observations,  for  they  could  find  material 
sufficient  for  study  at  their  own  door.  The  trap 
ridges,  kettle  holes  and  bowlder  trains  of  the  vicinity 
of  New  Haven  have  thus  become  of  classic  interest, 
not  because  they  pr«%ented  any  unusual  features,  bat 
because  Professor  Dana  resided  near  them,  studied 
them,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

"No  operation  that  was  carried  on  within  tiie 
range  of  his  observation,  the  details  of  which  could 
add  to  the  sum  of  geological  knowledge  or  help  solve 
any  of  its  problems,  seemed  to  escape  his  notice. 
Every  railroad  cut,  every  survey,  every  excavation 
and  every  boring  he  carefully  watched  and  gained 
from  them  facts  which  helped  him  interpret  the  paet 
history  of  the  earth," 
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THE  HONEY-BEE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

IN  the  June  Cosmopolitan  there  is  concluded  a  very 
charming  and  thorough  description  of  bee-keep- 
ing, by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  the  first  chapter  of  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who 
heads  his  papers  '*  The  Pleasant  Occupation  of  Tend- 
ing Bees,**  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  advantages 
and  interesting  characteristics  of  the  industry,  and 
he  tells  so  many  things  worth  knowing  about  the 
habits  and  home  of  the  honey  bee,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
X>06sible  to  do  justice  to  them  in  our  short  quotations. 

The  great  possibilities  of  bee-keeping  opened  with 
the  discovery  that  smoke  frightens  the  stinging 
workers  into  submission,  and  the  first  great  improve- 
ment in  the  methods,  which  increased  a  hundredfold 
the  value  of  the  industry,  was  the  invention  of  mov- 
able comb  hives.  Our  grandfathers  hived  their  bees 
in  a  box  or  barrel  or  a  section  of  a  hollow  tree  ;  but 
in  this  primary  form  of  hive  the  comb  was  very 
irreg^ilar,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  honey  was  lost  or 
spoiled.  Nowadays  the  bees  can  be  examined  at  any 
time,  and  the  honey  comb  removed  as  it  is  perfected 
without  harming  the  hive  or  startling  the  bees. 

There  are  three  classes  of  inhabitants  in  a  bee  hive, 
the  most  important  of  which,  in  the  economy  of  the 
family,  is  the  queen. 

THB  QUEEN  OF  THE  COLONY. 

"  According  to  the  old  i)oetical  notion,  the  queen  is 
the  revered  and  admired  sovereign,  whose  will  is  law 
in  the  beehive  kingdom ;  but  modem  bee-culture  has 
proved  that  her  sole  function  is  that  of  egg-laying ; 
and  this  she  doeA  with  an  energy  that  is  fairly  start- 
ling, as  the  height  of  the  season  often  finds  her  laying 
two  thousand  eggs  each  day.  In  a  colony  forty 
thousand  strong,  each  bee  is  the  offspring  of  one 
mother — the  queen,  or  <  mother  bee.*  That  the  same 
egg  can  be  made  to  produce  either  a  queen  or  a 
worker-bee  will  not  appear  so  strange  when  it  is 
known  that  worker-bees  are  undeveloped,  or  par- 
tially developed,  females,  while  the  queen  is  a  perfectly 
developed  female.  The  workers  are  reared  in  small 
cells,  and  during  the  larval  period  of  their  growth 
are  scantily  supplied  with  food ;  while  the  queen  is 
reared  in  a  large  cell  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
so  bountifully  is  she  supplied  >¥ith  rich  food  called 

*  royal  jelly '  that  large  quantities  often  remain  in  the 
cell  after  eiie  has  left  it. 

**  Before  bees  swarm  they  build  from  five  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  queen-cells.  When  the  first  queen-cell  is 
cai^>ed  over  the  swarm  issues  accompanied  by  the 
old  queen.  In  about  eight  days  the  young  queens 
begin  to  emerge  from  their  cells,  and  the  first  one  to 
hatch  leaves  the  hive  accompanied  by  a  second 
swarm.  The  next  queen  that  hatches  destroys  the 
remaining  cells  and  thus  becomes  queen  of  the  hive, 
or  else  she  leaves  with  a  third  swarm,  allowing  the 
young  queens  that  are  then  hatching  to  decide  which 
shall  become  the  '  mother  bee'  of  the  colony,  by  en- 
gaging in  royal  combats,  thus  illustrating  the  law  of 

*  the  survival  of  the  fittest.'    Gtood  queens  are  to  the 


apiarist  what  blooded  stock  is  to  the  farmer,  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  results  are  more 
quickly  obtained.  A  queen  bee  can  be  mother,  grand- 
mother, great-grandmother,  and  great-great-grand- 
mother, all  within  the  short  period  of  one  hundred 
days. 

**  As  there  are  different  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
poultry,  so  there  are  different  varieties  of  bees,  and, 
as  the  life  of  a  worker-bee  during  the  summer  season 
is  only  about  six  weeks,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
with  a  change  of  queens  soon  comes  a  change  of 
stock.  With  proper  precautions,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  remove  a  queen  from  a  colony  and  introduce 
another  in  her  place.  As  there  are  men  who  make  a 
business  of  raising  and  selling  fancy  stock  of  various 
kinds,  so  there  are  men  whose  business  is  that  of 
rearing  for  sale  queen  bees  of  pure  varieties." 

WORKERS  AND  DRONES. 

The  smaller  working  bees  are  hatched  from  the 
same  eggs  that  produce  the  queen ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  in  hatching  out  the  working  bees  there  is 
very  much  less  food  supplied  than  to  the  queen  cells. 
In  other  words,  the  workers  are  undeveloped  queens. 
The  big,  stout-bodied  drones  exist  to  the  number  of 
perhaps  a  few  hundreds  in  the  working  season,  and 
have  no  reason  for  this  existence  except  the  function 
of  becoming  fathers  to  more  workers  and  queens. 

HOW  A  BEE   STINGS. 

"  The  sting  is,  of  course,  a  bee's  only  weapon.  It 
is  not  the  single  spear  that  it  appears  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  consists  of  three  prongs  each  beautifully 
grooved  into  the  others,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  tube 
through  which  flows  the  poison  from  the  sac  to  which 
the  sting  is  attached.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
sting  enters  the  flesh,  two  of  the  prongs,  which  are 
barbed,  begin  to  work  forward  alternately.  When  one 
has  been  thrust  forward,  its  barbs  catch  in  the  flesh 
and  hold  while  the  other  is  being  thrust  forward,  and 
this  motion,  which  also  pumps  the  jwison  from  the 
poison  sac,  is  continued  until  the  sting  has 
penetrated  to  its  full  length.  The  sting,  accom- 
panied by  its  appendages,  is  almost  invariably  torn 
from  the  bee,  and  remains  in  the  flesh  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim.  Unfortunate  bee,  too,  as  the  loss  of  its 
sting  is  eventually  followed  by  death !  Hence  it  can 
be  said  that  a  bee  literally  defends  its  home  with  its 
life.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  a  bee  seldom 
uses  its  sting  except  in  defense  of  its  home.  Out  in 
the  fields,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  a  bee  is  the 
most  harmless  creature  in  existence.  If  one  strays 
into  the  building,  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  sting 
the  inmates  ;  its  only  thought  is  to  attain  find  its  way 
out." 

HOW  HONEY  IS  EXTRACTED.* 

*'  After  the  movable  comb  hive,  the  most  important 
apicultural  invention  is  that  of  the  honey  extractor ; 
and,  like  many  another  invention,  its  origin  was  acci- 
dental. A  bee-keeper  gave  his  little  son  a  piece  of 
comb  containing  some  unsealed  cells  of  honey.    The 
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boy  put  it  into  a  basket  having  a  string  attached  to 
the  handle,  and,  boy  like,  began  swinging  it  over  his 
head,  only  to  find  the  honey  mnning  out  and  flying 
through  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Seeing  this,  the 
father  decided  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  smash 
the  combs  and  strain  out  the  honey  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way— it  conld  be  removed  by  centrifugal  force. 
A  rude  machine  was  at  once  constructed  and  put  into 
successful  operation.  The  modem  honey  extractor 
consists  of  a  large  tin  can,  in  the  center  of  which,  in 
an  upright  i>06ition,  is  a  shaft  to  which  are  attached 
two  or  more  'comb  baskets'  of  tinhed  wire  doth. 
By  means  of  a  crank  and  gearing  the  shaft  and  comb 
baskets  may  be  whirled  around  with  considerable 
speed.  To  extract  honey,  the  combs  are  taken  from 
the  hive,  the  bees  shaken  and  brushed  off  in  front  of 
their  hive,  then  the  cappings  over  the  honey  care- 
fully shaved  off  with  a  wide,  keen  edged  knife,  and  a 
comb  put  into  each  basket.  Upon  turning  the  crank 
the  honey  is  thrown  from  the  cells  upon  the  outer 
sides  of  the  combs  and  flies  against  the  sides  of  the 
can,  from  whence  it  runs  down  to  the  bottom  and  is 
drawn  off  through  a  faucet.*' 


THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  BICYCUNG. 

THE  June  Scribner'B  contains  a  symposium  of 
articles  on  various  phases  of  the  bicycle  fashion 
which  has  come  into  full  bloom  this  spring.  The 
most  valuable  of  them  for  practical  purposes  is  the 
short  paper  by  Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  entitled  "  A 
Doctor's  View  of  Bicycling."  He  points  out  that  the 
fashionable  exercise  has  effect  on  a  great  number  of 
muscles  besides  the  legs  ;  in  fact,  the  ubiquitous  sore- 
ness that  a  novice  enjoys  will  convince  him  easily 
that  the  trunk,  loins,  shoulders  and  arms  have  had 
their  part  of  the  work  too.  "  In  previously  sedentary 
persons  a  considerable  increase  in  the  circumference 
of  the  chest  takes  place,  the  increase  often  amounting 
to  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  inches.  The 
arms  and  forearms  also  grow  firmer,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  them  also  quite  a  marked  increase  in  size  has 
been  seen." 

The  legs  and  the  muscles  connected  with  respira- 
tory processes  are  directly  exercised  of  course.  The 
others  are  more  indirectly  benefited. 

**  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  ex- 
ercise, if  not  excessive  (and  especially  exercise  which 
is  pleasurable  and  which  is  taken  in  the  open  air), 
almost  always  makes  the  appetite  greater,  the  diges- 
tion completer,  the  heart  stronger  and  the  circulation 
better ;  there  is  a  generally  improved  tone  in  every 
organ  of  the  body,  simply  because  all  are  better  and 
more  abundantly  fed,  including  the  muscles,  both 
those  which  are  actively  used  and  those  which  are 
not.  The  second  reason  for  the  increase  of  power 
and  size  of  many  muscles  which  are  not  connected 
with  the  lower  extremity,  and  which  the  superficial 
observer  would  think  were  not  called  into  play  in 
bicycling,  is  that  they  really  are  in  active  use,  al- 
though they  appear  to  be  at  rest.    For  example,  a 


large  nxmiber  are  concerned  in  maintaining  tho 
equilibrium,  so  that  the  wheel  does  not  fall  sideways. 
This  requires  at  times  only  a  perfect  balance  of  the 
forces  of  opposing  muscles,  and  at  others  enough  ooti- 
traction  of  some  of  them  to  shift  the  weight  by  inclin- 
ing the  body  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Others  fix  the 
lower  portion  of  the  spine  and  hip-bones  so  as  to 
enable  the  great  thigh-muscles  to  work  effectiTely. 
In  the  arms  and  forearms  very  delicate  adjustment  is 
required  in  steering,  and  when  iiill  dimbmg  or  in- 
creased speed  demand  it,  a  great  deal  of  force  is 
exx)ended  by  the  arms  in  the  firm  grip  and  strong 
upward  ptdl  on  the  handles  which  counteracts  tfa»B 
strong  downward  push  on  the  pedals." 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  HEABT. 

''There  is  one  muscular  structure  which  bicy- 
cling, like  every  form  of  physical  exertion,  compels 
to  do  extra  work — the  heart— -and  upon  its  integrity 
depend  not  only  health  and  physical  vigor,  but  also 
life  itself.    It  has  often  been  asserted  that  wheding 
is  apt  to  injure  the  heart    Is  this  so?   I  can  only  say 
that,  theoretically,  it  is  impossible  for  such  haim  to 
result  in  sound  people,  save  from  attempts  to  attain 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  or  from  prolonged  and  fatiguing 
rides,  or  from  climbing  hills  which  are  either  very 
steep  or  very  long ;  and  practically  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  authentic  records  of  any  case  in  which 
heart  disease  has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  wheel 
in  a  sensible  and  moderate  way.    It  may  be  added 
that  the  existence  of  organic  heart  disease  does  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  physicians  of  great 
ability,  alwa3rs  debar  cycling.    Indeed,  the  wheel  is 
actually  recommended  by  some  as  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  affections  of  this  organ.  There 
is  a  striking   resemblance  between   bicycling  and 
walking,  so  far  as  their  effects  on  the  heart  are  oon- 
cemed;  either  may  be  healthful  or  harmful.    Ex- 
cessive exertion  in  either  is  dangerous,  and  moderate ' 
exertion  is  beneficial.    That  cycling  is  more  apt  to  do 
harm  than  walking  can  hardly  be  denied :  there  is 
much  more  temptation  to  ride  than  to  walk  too  fsust 
on  the  level ;  and  the  hill  climbing  on  the  machine, 
even  at  a  moderate  speed,  is  far  more  of  a  strain  than 
walking  up  the  same  hill  at  a  speed  proportionately 
moderate,  and  very  *few  people  seem  to  have  sense 
enough  to  get  off  and  walk  when  going  up  hills.    It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  for  a  person  capable  of  acting 
with  common  sense  no  harm  will  come  from  eitha*, 
and  certainly  no  more  from  one  than  from  the  oth^. 
If  either  in  wheeling  or  walking  shortness  of  breath 
is  felt,  one  knows  that  an  unwonted  strain  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  heart  and  lungs— and  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  breathlessness  fairly  measnre  the 
degree  of  strain.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  neither 
shortness  of  breath  nor  palpitation  of  the  heart  be 
felt,  the  strain  is  not  excessive.    A  physician  p^o 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  says  that,  so 
long  as  the  cyclist  can  breathe  with  the  mouih  sM, 
he  is  certainly  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  heart  strain  is 
oonoemed." 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  Jnne  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected  the 
article  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  entitled  "  The  Pleas- 
ant Oocnpation  of  Tending  Bees  "  to  quote  from  among 
the  *'  Leading  Artidee." 

In  the  ssnnpoeium  of  literary  criticisms  on  the  books  of 
the  month,  Mr.  Walker  has  now  such  names  as  Saro^, 
Zangwill,  Boyesen,  Lang  and  Bepplier.  This  month  Wr, 
Andrew  Lang  tackles  Balfour's  *'  Foundations  of  Belief/' 
and  it  is  rather  amuwing  to  see  the  attitude  of  this  most 
distinctirely  literary  man  toward  that,  from  his  point  of 
▼iew,  somewhat  formidable  volume.    Says  Mr.  Lang : 

'<  Where  I  can  follow  him,  I  read  Mr.  Balfour  with  a 
perpetual  happy  smUe.  He  is  so  gravely  and  courteously 
provoking.  I  bow  before  this  prodigious  mass  of  knowl- 
edge—all of  It  entirely  out  of  my  province— this  iithletic 
agility  of  mind,  this  cunning  fence.  But  I  know  nothii^ 
of  metaphysics,  nothing  of  idealism,  nothing  of  Kant,  lees 
than  nothing  of  physics  and  biology.  Where  is  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  can  tackle  all  that  Mr.  Balfour  knows  f 
Intellectual  ladies  wiU  have  the  book  on  their  tables,  but, 
if  honest,  they  will  confess  that  it  is  *  too  deep.'  Having 
gone  through  the  usual  Mill,  not  to  mention  Aristotle, 
and  Hegel,  and  Kaiht  *  in  cribs,''  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  having  sat  at  Mr.  Green's  feet  and  heard  him 
demolish  Hume,  a  strong  yearning  for  facts,  not  facto  of 
physical  science,  poasesses  me.  Now  Mr.  Balfour  writes 
(in  the  most  diverting  way)  on  the  moral  consequences  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  *  We  have  learned  too  much,' 
he  says,  and  one  can  only  be  thankful  that  one  has  not 
learned  it.  It  is  '  to  put  all  nobility  out  of  the  conception 
of  conduct,'  and  then  we  are  led  to  see  the  lack  of  cer- 
tainty in  *  naturalism,'  and  then  our  *  need '  of  Christianity 
is  dwelt  upon.  But  like  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  junior, 
with  his  good  intentions,  we  have  never  carried  out  Chris- 
tianity in  any  direction  whatever." 

James  Brooks  undertakes  to  tell  **How  Sucoeasftd 
Plays  are  Built."  He  uses  the  verb  <' built"  advisedly, 
and  to  let  his  readers  understand  distinctly  that  plays  are 
not,  according  to  the  popular  supposition,  written.  '^  The 
play-writer  is  the  conventional  fiction ;  the  playwright  is 
the  actual  fact.  1  do  not  mean  that  in  order  to  build  a 
good  play  a  man  must  be  a  manager  or  an  actor ;  but  he 
must  live  with  the  actors  to  a  large  extent,  must  be  their 
aflsodate  on  intimate  terms,  criticising  and  being  critidsed, 
knowing  their  ways,  their  capabilities,  their  limitations, 
their  likes  and  dislikes." 

There  is  a  sympathetic  article  by  Professor  Boyesen  on 
"The  Chautauqua  Movement,"  interspersed  with  some 
beautiful  pictures  from  photographs  and  tram  drawings 
by  Harry  Fenn,  of  the  Chauutauqua  grounds  and  build- 
ings. Professor  Boyesen  says  that  although  he  considered 
it,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Chautauquan  scheme,  to  be 
entirely  Utopian,  he  was  almost  at  first  sight  converted  to 
it.  "  Never  in  all  my  experience  have  I  found  a  more  de- 
lightfully intelligent  and  sympathetic  audience  than  at  the 
various  Chautauqua  aasembliee.  In  the  first  place,  to  these 
people  information,  sdenoe,  learning  is  a  predous  thing, 
the  opportunity  to  secure  which  has  cost  them  many  a 
sacrifice.  A  goodly  proportion  are  school  teachers  ^m 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  who  come  because  they 


feel  the  deficiency  of  their  education,  and  are  anxious  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the  age.  They 
are  by  no  means  uncritical  of  whatever  is  offered  them ; 
but  discriminate  with  great  readiness  between  pretentious 
shallowness  and  trained  maturity  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment." 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  June  Century  contains  a  discursive  essay  by  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells,  entitled  *' Tribulations  of  a 
Cheerful  Giver,"  in  the  novelist's  beet  vein  of  humor  and 
kindly,  half-sad  philosophy. 

Professor  Newman  Smyth  contributes  a  paper  which  he 
calls  "  The  New  Old  Testament,"  in  whidihesums  up  the 
inactkial  advantages  whidi  may  result  from  the  higher 
critidsm.  Not  the  least  of  these  good  results  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  to- 
gether with  Christianity.  In  general,  he  thinks  that  faith 
maybe  strengthened  and  benefited  ftx>m  the  sdence  of 
Biblical  criticism.  He  asks  that  the  fruits  of  this  sdence 
should  not  be  hidden  from  the  people  or  kept  within  the 
ken  of  scholars  only. 

*<  Little  use  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  higher  criticism 
in  the  average  Sunday-school  instruction  ;  but  it  should 
be  regarded  as  hazardous  not  to  give  to  the  young  the 
benefit  of  the  best  Biblical  study  and  criticism.  For  the 
youth  who  are  to  be  the  believers  or  the  unbelievers  of  the 
coming  generation  need  even  more  than  adults  of  settled 
belief^  the  best  that  can  be  thought  and  said  with  regard 
to  the  Bible,  its  structure,  its  history  and  its  teachings. 
In  some  Sunday-schools  where  a  wise  constructive  use  of 
the  freest  methods  of  Biblical  study  has  been  made,  most 
hopeful  results  have  been  secured." 

The  poet,  naturalist  and  discoverer,  John  Muir,  tells 
how  he,  first  of  all  white  men.  visited  Glacier  Bay  in 
Alaska,  and  gives  some  very  beautiful  word-iyictures  of  the 
marvelous  Arctic  effects  in  that  land  of  icebergs,  fossil 
forests  and  snow-covered  mountains.  Where  the  glacier 
meets  the  water  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  breakagea 
from  its  edge— a  sheer  predpice  of  ice  nearly  two  miles 
long,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  '*  The  num- 
ber of  bergs  given  off  varies  somewhat  with  the  weather 
and  the  tides,  the  average  being  one  every  five  or  six  min- 
utes, counting  only  those  loud  enough  to  thunder  loudly 
and  make  themselves  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  The  very  largest,  however,  may  on  favorable  con- 
ditions be  beard  ten  iniles,  or  even  further.  When  a 
large  mass  sinks  trom  the  upper  fissured  portion  of  the 
wall,  there  is  first  a  keen,  pierdng  crash,  then  a  deep,  de- 
liberEite,  prolonged,  thundering  roar,  which  slowly  sub- 
sides into  a  low,  muttering  growl,  followed  by  smaller, 
grating  crashing  sounds  from  the  agitated  bergs  that 
dance  in  the  waves  about  the  newcomer  as  if  in  welcome." 

This  number  opens  with  an  excellent  artide  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  '^  The  ComMie  Frangaise  at  Orange."  These 
performanoes  were  in  the  Roman  theatre  founded  in  the^ 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  was  abandoned  200  years 
later,  and  which  now,  after  fifteen  centuries,  **  seems 
destined  to  rise  reanimate  from  its  ruins,  and  be  the  scene 
of  periodic  performanoes  by  the  Com^die  Francaise  ;  the 
first  dramatic  company  of  Europe  playing  on  the  noblest 
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stage  in  the  world. **  Mr.  Janvier  describee  with  vivid  en- 
thnsiaam  the  repreeentatione  of  '*  Oedipos  "  and  '*  Anti- 
gone "  which  he  witnessed  there  in  Augnst  last. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  Jnne  Harper* a  we  have  selected  Mr.  Howells' 
"First  In^xressions  of  Literary  New  York,"  Pro- 
fessor Boiges'  "  The  New  Czar  and  What  we  may  Expect 
from  Him,"  and  Hon.  Seth  Low's  paper,  entitled  "  Some 
Questions  of  the  Day,"  to  be  reviewed  am<nig  the  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  article  on  "  Golf,  Old  and  New,"  is 
the  first  deliverance  on  the  sabject  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  American  periodicals  which  assumes  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  ins  and  oats  of  drivers,  braaseys, 
cleeks,  bunkers  and  the  rest  Mr.  Lang  talks  as  a  golfer 
to  golfers,  and  diHcnflHes  with  technical  delight  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  greatest  experts  at  the  game  to- 
day are  better  than  the  best  players  of  the  past,— which 
question,  by  the  way,  is  answered  by  the  initiated  in  the 
negative.  Mr.  Lang  tells  us  that  the  game  is  very  old  ; 
that  the  Scots  Parliament  in  1457  tried  to  check  it  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  archery ;  that  the  great  Montrose 
was  a  famous  golfer,  and  that  most  of  the  Btewarts  were 
players. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  contributes  one  of  his 
sketchy  descriptive  papers  on  Paris,  this  time  about "  The 
Grand  Prix  and  Other  Prizes,"  in  which  he  tells  us  the 
sights  he  saw  at  the  French  Derby,  and  other  national 
institutions  of  amusement.    He  says  : 

"  The  Grand  Prix  is  the  only  race  at  which  you  are  gen- 
erally sure  to  wm  money.  You  can  do  this  by  simply 
betting  against  the  English  horse.  The  English  horse  is 
generally  the  favorite,  and  of  late  years  the  French  horse- 
owners  have  been  so  loath  to  see  the  blue  ribbon  <A  the 
French  turf  go  to  perfidious  Albion  that  their  patriotism 
sometimes  overpowers  their  love  of  fair  play.  If  the  En- 
glish horse  is  not  only  the  favorite,  but  also  happens  to 
belong  to  the  stable  of  Baron  Hirsch,  you  have  a  combina- 
tion that  apparently  can  never  win  on  French  soil,  and 
you  can  make  your  bets  accordingly.  When  Matchbox 
walked  on  to  the  track  last  year,  he  was  escorted  by  eight 
gendarmes,  seven  detectives  in  plain  clothes,  his  two 
trainers,  and  the  jockey,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  track  that  this  body-guard  de- 
serted him.  Possibly  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
him  round  the  course  on  bicycles  he  might  have  won,  and 
no  combination  of  French  jockeys  could  have  ridden  him 
into  the  rail,  or  held  Cannon  back  by  a  iireesure  of  one 
knee  in  front  of  another." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  Scribnei^a  Melville  E.  Stone  writes  on 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Roosevelt  contributes  his 
professional  views  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  bic3rcling.  We  quote  in  another  department  from  each 
of  these  articles. 

This  number  of  Scribner'^s  is  quite  given  over  to  the 
Xyrevailing  subject  of  wheeling.  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr., 
discusses  "  The  Wheel  of  To-day."  He  records  the  well- 
known  landmarks  of  history  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bicycle,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are,  of  course,  the 
reduction  of  the  high  5^inch  wheel  to  the  safety,  and  the 
invention  of  pneumatic  tires.  A  particularly  pertinent 
question  which  he  raises  in  his  discussion  of  the  wheels 


which  we  buy  to<Uiy  is  the  matter  of  the  price.  While 
he  agrees  with  everyone  else  who  has  made  any  trial  of 
the  subject  that  a  poor  bicycle  is  extremely  costly,  no 
matter  what  you  pay  for  it,  he  inclines  to  the  opinkm 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  further  drop  in  the  price 
of  the  first-class  machines.  In  fact,  in  the  past  year  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  126,  has  come  off  the 
standard  machines.  ''It  is  said  that  a  good  sewing 
machine  costs  less  than  $10  to  make,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  a  good  bipyde  cannot  be  sold  at  a  fair  pn^  for  $50 
or  less.  Probably  when  the  supply  catches  up  with  the 
demand  it  will  be.  This  year's  cut  in  prices  is  a  promise 
of  better  things  to  come." 

Mr.  James  B.  Townsend,  writing  on  "  The  Social  Side 
of  theBicycle,"  seems  to  tbink  that  the  mushroom  growth 
of  this  form  of  recreation  among  fashionable  people  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  destined  to  be  merely  a  f^  and  short- 
lived. He  Twi^iTif^^Tii^  that  not  only  has  bicycle  riding 
come  to  stay  among  the  400,  but  that  its  po^olanty  has 
not  yet  reached  its  height.  The  exercise  with  this  daas 
is  apt  to  be  less  dangerous  than  with  others,  since  they 
have  no  interest,  in  all  i»robability,  in  the  phases  of  the 
sport  which  lead  to  racing  or  "scorching,"  and  care  not 
a  jot  for  the  constant  wrangles  of  professional  bicydistB. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  continues  his  essays  on  "  The  Art  of 
Living,"  discussing  this  month  "The  Use  of  Time."  He 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
modem  man  is  apt  to  waste  spare  time,  the  most  insidknis 
is  the  reading  of  newspapers.  He  maintainfl  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  "  great  daily '-  as  a  short  cut  to 
onmisdence,  and  of  coune  admits  it  to  be  necessary  to 
read  a  morning  and  evening  newspaper.  "  But  persistent 
reading  of  many  newspapers,  or  the  whole  of  any  news- 
paper, is  nearly  as  detrimental  to  the  economy  of  time  as 
the  cigarette  habit  to  health.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  is 
ample  time  in  which  to  glean  the  news,  and  a  busy  man 
who  aspires  to  use  his  time  to  the  best  advantage  may 
weU  skip  the  rest." 

MUNSEY'S. 

ABTHUB  HORNBLOW,  writing  in  the  June  Mnn- 
8ey*8  on  "  The  Homes  of  Opera, "  gives  the  places  of 
honor  to  the  Ghrand  Op^ra  of  Paris,  as  "  unquestionably 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  costly.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  conventional  sights  of  the  stately  French  capitaL  Its 
construction  entailed  an  expenditure  of  over  $10,000,000, 
and  its  maintenance  necessitates  an  annual  appropriation 
by  the  French  Government  of  about  $00,000  more. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  Paris  Op^ra 
was  completed,  yet  it  is  commonly  referred  to,  even  hj 
Parisians  themselves,  as  the  new  Op^ra.  After  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  old  opera  house  in  the  Bue  Tait- 
bout,  an  imperial  decree,  in  1800,  invited  plans  for  a  new 
home  of  music  on  a  scale  of  unequaled  magnificence.  A 
hundred  and  seventy-one  designs  were  submitted,  of 
which  five  were  selected  by  the  jury.  The  five  men 
chosen  competed  again,  and  the  coveted  honor  was  flnaUy 
obtained  by  an  architect  who  has  since  become  famous— 
Charles  Gamier." 

Ernest  Jerrold  tells  about  "  The  Makers  of  Our  Popnlsr 
Songs."  These  sentimental  and  i>opular  ballads  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  men  than  one  woaM 
believe,  to  judge  fhnn  the  scores  of  leaders  in  the  profes- 
sion whose  pictures  are  printed  here.  Some  of  these  cheap 
ballads  net  their  inventors  such  sums  as  $15^000,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  The  Little  Lost  ChUd." 
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McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  Jnne  McClure'a  we  have  selected  Clevelaiid 
Moffett's  aooomit  of  ''  Life  and  Work  in  the  Pow- 
der Bfills,''  and  Ange  Galdemar's  paper  on  the  French 
dramatist,  Sardon,  to  quote  from  among  the  Leading 
Articles. 

Mr.  Moff ett  has  also  an  article  written  in  his  graphic  and 
readable  style  on  '*  How  the  Circns  is  Put  Up  and  Taken 
Down  *'— an  operation  which  requires  most  admirable  ex- 
ecutive audacity,  accurapy  and  skill,  not  to  speak  of  per- 
fect discipline  and  '*  team  work  '*  among  the  employees. 
After  the  *'  Greatest  Show  on  Earth "  is  over,  all  the 
heaviest  paraphernalia  of  the  circns  tent  and  menagerie  is 
hustled  on  a  special  train  running  in  three  sections.  The 
first  of  these  must  be  ready  to  pull  out  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  midnight  **  with  300  workmen  packed  away  in  tiers 
in  the  three  brown  sleepers,  with  200  horses  ranged  along 
in  seven  stock  cars,  with  all  the  canvas  of  the  twelve 
tents,  and  all  the  poles  and  stakes,  and  all  the  apparatus 
and  utensils  of  the  cook-tent  securely  stowed  away.  Then 
there  are  two  other  sections,  equally  long,  both  of  which 
must  be  loaded  and  in  motion  by  one  o^dock  in  the 
morning. 

"The  second  section  contains  eleven  flat  can  and  six 
top  cars,  and  carries  all  the  ponies  and  ring-horses,  at 
least  a  hundred  in  number,  and  some  of  them  <^n<Twiii«  of 
great  value ;  all  the  seats  and  supports  for  the  great  cir- 
cus tent,  all  the  stringers,  and  the  wardrobe-wagon.  The 
third  section  has  nine  flat  cars  for  the  cages,  a  trunk  car, 
four  elephant  cars,  and  four  sleepers,  including  the  pro- 
prietor's private  car  and  the  cars  for  the  performers,  the 
Congress  of  Nations,  and  the  side  show  *  freaks.'  This 
section  carries  200  people,  while  some  500  more,  including 
forty-five  grooms,  twenty-four  animal  men,  six  elephant 
men,  thirty-two  ring-stock  men,  twenty-eight  wardrobe 
men,  sixty-five  cook-house  men,  eighty-five  oanvasmen, 
eii^teen  property  men,  are  carried  in  the  first  two  trains ; 
some  in  the  animal  cars,  watching  over  their  charges, 
others  tiered  up  in  narrow  bunks,  some  deeping  in  a  nar- 
row space  above  the  elephants  and  camels,  some  in  the 
baggage-car. 

"By  one  o'clock  the  last  one  of  at  least  a  hundred 
wagons,  cages  and  chariots  has  found  its  place,  the  three 
sections  are  under  way,  and  a  circns  day's  work  is  fin- 
ished." 

This  number  of  Mr.  MoClure's  very  pleasing  magasine 
has  quite  a  historioo-biograpiiical  flavoring,  with  further 
installments  of  Napoleon  matter ;  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Ed- 
wards' paper,  entitled  "  Before  Grant  Won  his  Spurs ;" 
Archibald  Forbes'  contribution,  "After  Sedan,''  supple- 
mented by  a  letter  from  General  Sheridan  to  General 
Grant,  embodying  the  former's  observations  at  Sedan, 
and  G6L  A.  K.  McClure's  reminiscences  of  Lincoln's  Jour- 
ney to  Washington  in  1861.  Of  the  last,  CoLMcClure  says 
that  he  had  the  best  reason  to  believe  Lincoln  regarded 
it  as  the  gravest  mistake  in  his  public  career.  In  fact  he 
convinced  himself  that  not  only  was  it  wrong  to  have 
fled,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  fled  fhnn  a  purely  im- 
aginary danger,  which  caused  him  much  shame  and  mor- 
tification. Col.  McClure's  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite 
needless  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  danger 
was  real  or  imaginary.  "  There  was  certainly  grounds 
for  a  suspicion  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  on  his 
Mfe,  even  if  the  detectives  were  wrong  in  their  exact 
diagnosis.  His  presence  in  the  dty  would  have  called  out 
an  immense  oonooune  of  people,  including  thousands  of 
disloyal  roughs  who  would  easUy  have  been  inspired  to 
any  measure  of  violence." 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

BABB  FEBBEB  contributes  to  the  June  New  England 
Mckgazine  a  paper  entitled  "Artistic  Domestic 
Architecture  in  America,"  which  is  considerably  more 
interesting  than  its  title  is  melodious.  He  tells  us  that 
our  effective  attempts  at  artistic  architecture  only  date 
back  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial.  Our  architects  have 
done  their  best  work,  too,  on  the  country  house— a  state- 
ment which  can  be  easily  accepted  after  a  walk  of  obser- 
vation through  some  of  our  wealthy  metropolitan  streets. 
In  the  country  house,  "American  architects  have  found 
their  most  numerous  and  most  readily  available  oppor- 
tunities, and  hero  they  have  most  frequently  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  American  country  house  has  a 
position  of  unique  value  in  the  history  of  current  Ameri- 
can architecture,  and  not  only  is  it  of  importance  at  home, 
but  its  extraordinary  development,  its  positive  graces,  its 
genuinely  artistic  nature,  aro  readily  and  eagerly  recog- 
nized by  foreign  architects,  who,  neither  in  England  nor 
in  France,  have  developed  a  type  of  domestic  dweDing  at 
once  so  beautiful  and  so  graceful,  so  varied  and  so  charm- 
ing, so  bounteous  in  its  forms,  so  excdlent  in  its  plan  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  modem 
life.  Nothing  is  moro  dreary  than  the  average  modem 
French  small  country  house,  which  is  often  scarce  moro 
than  a  covering  to  the  people  it  shelters.  It  is  only  when 
the  French  architect  has  a  large  scheme  to  work  out,  a 
costly  chateau  to  build,  that  he  produces  a  design  of  any 
interest." 

There  is  a  careful  and  readable  article  on  Concord, 
"The  Capital  of  New  Hampshire,"  illustrated  with  a 
score  of  good  photographs. 

THE  MIDCONTINENT. 

IN  the  June  Midcontinent  James  L.  Onderdonk  has  a 
careful  and  impartial  estimate  of  Poe,  whom  he  can 
call  in  his  title  "  The  Lyric  Poet  of  America,"  but  whom 
he  can  also  criticise  sharply  in  certain  directious.  The 
supposititions  scholarship  of  the  author  of  "TheBaven" 
is  one  of  his  points  of  attack: 

"  Poe  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  to  hoax  the  reading 
jmblic,  and  through  the  verisimilitude  of  some  of  his  tales 
and  sketches,  often  produced  the  desired  effect.  But  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  imiKMitions  were  the  displays  of 
erudition  which  inspired  such  awe  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  his  admirers.  Poe's  singular  error  concerning  the 
authorship  of  *  Oediims  at  Color^is '  may  have  been  uttered 
through  carelessness  rather  than  ignorance,  but  no  such 
excuse  can  be  urged  for  other  inaccuracies  scattered 
throughout  his  works.  Mr.  Woodberry  was  probably  the 
first  to  do  full  justice  to  Poe's  pretensions  in  this  respect 
It  is  sufficient  to  dte  one  flagrant  example,  the  case  of  the 
note  to  his  well-known  lyric  *  IsrafeL'  Originally  it  read, 
*  And  the  angel  Israf el,  who  has  the  sweetest  voice  of  all 
God's  creatures  :  Koran, '  The  passage,  as  Mr.  Woodberry 
points  out,  is  not  in  the  Koran,  but  in  Sale's  '  Preliminary 
XMscourse.'  In  the  notes  to  Moore's  'Lallah  Bookh,' 
where  Poe  found  it,  it  is  correctly  attributed  to  Sale.  At 
a  later  time  Poe  interpolated  the  entire  phrase,  '  whose 
heartstrings  are  a  lute '  (the  idea  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded),  which  is  neither  in  Moore,  Sale  nor  the  Koran." 

The  magazine  begins  with  a  handsomely  illustrated 
article,  "  Midwinter  Travels  in  Mexico,"  which  gives  in 
pictures  and  text  an  excellent  idea  of  our  semi-tropical 
neighbors.  Morrison  H.  Caldwell  answers  his  title  quea- 
tion,  "  How  Shall  we  Pronounce  English  ?  "  and  there  are 
several  pleasant  stories  and  essays  with  many  creditable 
pictures. 
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THE  MIDLAND  MONTHLY. 

A  FEW  choice  bits  of  Mississippi  Valley  scenery  haye 
been  exploited  by  the  Midland.  **  The  Switzerland 
of  Iowa''  and  **  Besting  at  Okoboji**  are  the  titles  of 
attractiye  illustrated  articles  in  the  May  nnmber.  The 
<* Midland  War  Sketches"  are  continued  with  a  second 
paper  by  Major  George  H.  Smith  on  the  ^*  History  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Telegraph."  The  Bey.  Eugene  May  giyes 
an  account  of  a  bicycle  ride  to  the  Custer  battle-field: 

**  Perfect  silence  seems  to  reign  to-day  in  the  yalley  of 
the  Big  Horn.  There  are  no  animals  to  be  seen;  there  is 
no  flight  of  bird  or  buzz  of  insect.  The  whole  region  is 
hushed  into  the  eloquence  of  silence  that  moyes  me  more 
than  speech  or  sound.  Silent  now,  but  what  sounds  were 
once  heard  here  I  Here  were  buflalo~250,000  slain  in  one 
winter  in  this  yalley  and  the  adjoining  region— elk,  deer, 
and  other  game  in  abundance  ;  Indians  in  the  hunting  ex- 
pedition or  on  the  warpath ;  frontiersmen  with  their 
prophecy  of  dyilization  and  soldiers  sent  to  subdue  the 
sayage.  Along  this  way  Oeneral  Terry  and  his  army 
marched  in  '76,  and  just  oyer  yonder  ridge  of  hills  went 
the  gallant  Custer  and  his  braye  band  on  their  fated  way 
to  death." 

PETERSON'S. 

^  *  13ETEBS0N'S  "  for  June  begins  with  an  article  by 
JL  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  on  "  Women  in  the 
Lyceum,"  interspersed  with  dozens  of  iKnrtraits  of  women 
who  haye  figured  prominently  in  such  work.  Miss  Hamm 
sketches  many  indiyiduals  among  these  Lyceum  lecturers, 
and  explains  their  difficulties  and  the  methods  of  oyer- 
coming  them.  She  considers  the  widespread  enthusiasm 
for  such  effort  among  high-bred  women  as  a  factor  of  the 
first  consequence. 

"In  the  struggle  for  wealth,  in  the  endless  whirl  of 
social  gayety,  and  in  the  continuous  uproar  of  dissipation 
which  mark  daily  life,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  so  large  and 
well-trained  an  army  in  the  cause  of  a  greater  intellectu- 
ality. It  is  doubly  reassuring  when  we  recall  the  tact 
that  these  women  occupy  the  positions  they  hold  by  reason 
of  the  demand  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  principally  women,  in  eyery  ^art  of  our  great 
country,  who  see  something  in  life  greater  and  better  than 
wealth,  friyolity  or  pleasure.  These  lecturers  indicate 
that  a  rey  olution  has  occurred  in  the  present  century  such 
as  our  ancestors  neyer  dreamed  of,  and  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  start  upon  the  basis  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual,  higher  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known." 

S.  Turner  Willis  writes  about  **The  Proposed  Public 
Library  of  New  York,"  and  thinks  it  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  Tilden  Trust  Fund  will  be  economically 
and  effeotiyely  applied  to  its  true  purpose. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

SIDNEY  FAIRFIELD  makes  a  protest  in  the  June 
LippincotVs  against  the  yice  of  over-illustration  In 
our  latter-day  periodicals. 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  would  do  away  entirely 
with  the  illustrator.  Far  from  it.  What  I  object  to  is 
oyei^illustration,  the  picture-on-eyery -other-page  idea. 
Let  us  haye  things  proportioned  to  their  true  yalue.  Let 
the  reading^matter  have  the  most  of  the  space.  The 
written  word  is  the  first  and  the  highest  expression  of 
thought,  and  it  eyer  wiU  be.  To  illustrate  the  perfect 
literary  production  does  not  necessarily  improve  it  artis- 
tically.   To  assume  that  it  does  improve  it  implies  that 


the  writer  has  jwoduced  an  unfinished  work.  Axe  tiie 
works  of  the  best  modem  literary  artists  improved  by  iDub- 
trationf  Can  an  artist  with  his  brush  or  i)en  add  any- 
thing to  the  well-developed  characterizations  of  our  soo- 
oeesf  nl  novelists  f  In  other  words,  is  not  the  literuy  art 
of  a  master  amply  sufficient  to  portray  to  the  aiypredative, 
intelligent  reader  all  in  his  book  that  is  charming  or  thrill- 
ing or  pathetic  or  humorous  t  I  believe  that  it  is,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  literary  crime  for  the  average  iUustmtor 
to  inject  an  unsympathetic  personality  into  the  pages  of 
a  great  work  of  fiction,  of  whose  creative  f  oroea  he  can 
know  no  more  than  the  reader.  Some  of  this  sort  of  iDns- 
tration  is  amazingly  clever,  but  most  of  it  is  just  the 
opposite.  To  distinguish  the  pictorial  opportunity  m  a 
book-manuscript  is  a  work  requiring  rare  discretion,  azid 
too  many  of  our  illustrators,  with  the  approval  of  the  pub- 
lishers, take  their  cue  for  a  picture  fhnn  some  such  inade- 
quate and  puerile  suggestion  as  that  conveyed  in  the 
familiar  climax  of  love-stories :  '  And  she  fell  on  bis 
breast  and  wept  tears  of  unutterable  joy.' " 

C.  C.  Abbott  glorifies  Thoreau  in  a  short  essay,  and 
even  points  the  finger  of  scorn  at  James  Bussell  Low^ 
for  presuming  on  a  well- remembered  occasion  to  edit  the 
coi^y  of  him  of  Walden.  **  Thoreau  had  no  predeoesBor, 
and  can  have  no  successor.  He  was  the  product  of  condi- 
tions that  can  never  again  arise,  for  to  expect  another 
Concord  with  its  galaxy  of  intellectual  giants  is  utt^ly 
vain.  He  was  one  whose  influence  wiU  last  as  loo^as 
our  language  fthft^l  remain." 

THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  frvmi  the 
sketch  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  by  Franklin  Morris,  in 
the  June  Chaviauqiuin. 

Alice  Morse  Barle's  concluding  paper  in  her  series  on 
•«  The  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  demonstirates 
the  improvement  that  has  been  wrought  in  woman^ 
dress  since  the  early  seventies: 

**  A  retrospective  survey  of  the  fashions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  does  not  give  us  as  a  whole  the  notion  <rf 
a  dignified,  graceful,  or  comfortable  epoch  in  dress. 
There  is  not  in  the  entire  century  a  fashion  so  graceful,  so 
dexterously  negligent  as  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  from  the  time  of  the  Begency  of  Wattean 
to  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette.  For  half  a  century— a 
long  time — from  1725  to  1775,  the  fashions  in  gowns  re- 
tained the  same  lines,  the  same  clouds  of  filmy  lace,  the 
bunches  and  loops  of  ribbons,  the  swelling  skirts.  From 
1750  to  1770  the  best  form  of  this  *  Louis  Quinze'  dress 
prevailed.  This  was  under  the  reign  of  the  beautiful, 
artistic,  clever  Madame  de  Pompadour.  There  is  not  a 
costume  worn  during  that  half  century,  not  a  detail  of 
costume,  which  is  as  preposterous,  hideous  and  shapelen 
as  many  of  the  modes  foisted  upon  us  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie." 

Mr.  Franklin  Matthews,  in  an  essay  on  "  Newspaper 
English,"  takes  the  ground  that  our  great  newspapers 
actually  exercise  unusual  care  in  editing  **copy^"and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  Engli<«h  used  in  them  is 
sui)erior  to  the  English  in  common  use: 

"I  am«  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  newspaper  English,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  its 
tendencies,  is  undeserved.  Instead  of  being  deplorable  as 
a  whole,  it  is  really  an  agency  for  good  in  the  use  of  oar 
mother  tongue  It  is  much  better  than  we  use  every  day, 
and  it  is  almost  the  sole  source  for  improving  the  &i- 
glish  of  the  masses.  With  the  exception  of  the  commoo 
schools  I  think  the  newspapers  are  doing  the  most 
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effectiye  work  in  preserving  and  in  adding  to  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  English  tongae.  Much  of  onr  newspaper  En- 
glish may  be  hopelessly  bad,  but  much  of  it  also  has  its 
good  traits  and  most  encouraging  characteristics.'' 

Consul  Graoey  contributes  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Chinese  **  letter  shops ''  that  do  the  work  of  goyem- 
ment  post  offices  in  other  countries. 

"  How  the  Poor  Idve  in  Paris  '^  is  the  title  of  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Thomas  B.  Preston:  "■  Although  they 
lack  the  earnest  view  of  life  common  in  Anglo-Saxon 
oommunities  and  partly  perhaps  because  they  lack  it,  the 
French  as  a  rule  are  gay  and  happy,  even  the  very 
poorest ;  they  are  frugal,  patient  and  industrious,  so  that 
there  is  not  the  hard,  grinding  poverty  found  among 
them  that  is  seen  where  the  competitive  system  flourishes 
in  unrestricted  force." 


THE  ATLANTIC 

THE  papers  by  Perdval  Lowell  on  the  planet  Mars 
are  continued  in  the  June  Atlantic^  and  many 
facts  about  the  surface  of  the  absorbingly  interesting  star 
are  given.  One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  of  the 
astronomers  is  that  the  so-called  seas  of  Mars  have  really 
no  longer  any  water  in  them,  *^  and  to  be  at  the  moment 
midway  in  evolution  from  the  seas  of  the  earth  to  the 
seas  of  the  moon. 

'<  Now,  if  a  planet  were  at  any  stage  of  its  career  able 
to  support  life,  it  is  probable  that  a  diminishing  water 
supply  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  life,  for 
the  air  would  outlast  the  available  water.  Those  of  its 
inhabitants  who  had  succeeded  in  surviving  would  find 
themselves  at  last  face  to  fkce  with  the  relentleesnees  of 
fate— a  scarcity  of  water  constantly  growing  greater,  till 
at  last  they  would  all  die  of  thirst,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  for  either  they  themselves  would  not  have  water 
enough  to  drink,  or  the  plants  or  animals  which  consti- 
tuted their  diet  would  perish  for  lack  of  it— an  alternative 
of  small  choice  to  them,  unless  they  were  conventionally 
particular  as  to  their  mode  of  death.  Before  this  lament- 
able comdusion  was  reached,  however,  there  would  come 
a  time  in  the  oonrae  of  the  planet's  history  when  water 
was  not  yet  wanting,  but  simply  scarce  and  requiring  to 
be  husbanded ;  when,  for  the  inhabitants,  the  one 
supreme  problem  of  existence  would  be  the  water  prob- 
lem—how to  get  water  enou|^  to  sustain  life,  and  how 
best  to  utilize  every  drop  of  water  they  could  get. 

**  Mars  is,  apparently,  in  this  distressing  plight  at  the 
present  moment,  the  signs  being  that  its  water  sui>ply  is 
now  exceedingly  low.  If,  therefore,  the  planet  possess 
inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  them  in  order 
to  support  life.  Irrigation,  and  upon  as  vast  a  scale  as 
possible,  must  be  the  all-engroasing  Martian  pursuit.  So 
much  is  directly  dedudble  from  what  we  have. learned 
recently  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  planet,  quite 
apart  fhnn  any  question  as  to  possible  inhabitants.  What 
the  physical  phenomena  assert  is  this  :  if  there  be  inhab- 
itants, then  irrigation  must  be  the  chief  material  concern 
of  th^  lives. 

*'  At  this  point  in  our  inquiry,  when  direct  deduction 
from  the  general  ph3rBical  phenomena  observable  on  the 
planet's  surface  shows  that  were  there  inhabitants  there 
a  63rstem  of  irrigation  would  be  an  all-essential  of  their 
existence,  the  telescope  presents  us  with  perhaps  the  most 
startling  discovery  of  modem  times — the  so-called  canals 
of  MaiB.  These  strange  phenomena,  together  with  the 
ioferenceB  to  be  drawn  from  them,  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  next  paper." 


Hiram  Carson  writes  on  '' Vocal  Culture  in  Its  Belation 
to  Literary  Culture,"  and  advocates  the  very  early  teach- 
ing of  melodious  reading.  He  thinks  it  a  better  form  of 
literary  examination  to  have  a  pupil  read  a  passage  than 
to  catechise  him  ui>on  it. 

'^  A  college  student  whose  voice  was  neglected  in  early 
life,  and,  worst  of  all,  whose  feelings  were  not  then  so 
attuned  to  good  literature,  by  the  influences  and  atmos- 
phere of  his  home,  that  he  came  to  have  an  inward  im- 
pulsion to  vocalize  whatever  he  specially  enjoyed  in  his 
reading,  will  not  be  much  profited  by  a  course  in  souUees 
elocutionary  spouting.  One  may  have  an  extraordinary 
natural  gift  of  vocal  expression  which  is  superior  to  all  ad- 
verse drcumstanoes  ;  but  such  an  one  is  a  vara  avis  in 
terris.  Unless  there  be  an  early  initiation  into  literature 
and  its  vocalization,  in  advance  of  the  benumbing  techni- 
cal instruction  of  the  schools,  much  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  great  majority  of  students,  in  a  literary  or  elocu- 
tionary direction." 

THE    NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  article 
on  elementary  education,  by  Commissioner  Harris. 

The  opening  article  of  the  number,  on  "  The  Preacher 
and  his  Province,"  was  contributed  by  Cardinal  Gibbous, 
and  gives  expression  to  that  eminent  prelate's  well-known 
views  on  the  subject  in  hand  :  ^*  As  the  minister  of  Christ 
]a  pre-emiuently  the  friend  and  father  of  the  people,  he 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  of  the  social,  political  and 
economic  questions  affecting  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  nation.  The  relations  of  Church  and  State,  the 
duties  and  {irerogatives  of  the  citizen,  the  evils  of  political 
corruption  and  usurpation,  the  purification  of  the  ballot- 
box,  the  relative  privileges  and  obligations  of  labor  and 
caiyital,  the  ethics  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  public  des- 
ecration of  the  Lord's  day,  popular  amusements,  temper- 
ance, the  problem  of  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  female 
suffrage,  divorce,  socialism,  and  anarchy— such  are  vital, 
and  often  burning,  questions,  on  which  hinge  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Qoldwin  Smith  discusses  **  Our  Situation  "  (meaning 
that  of  the  United  States)  **  as  viewed  from  Without"  He 
declares  that  President  Cleveland  is  already  ahnost  out 
of  his  party,  his  Presidency  having  become  a  <*  condition  " 
rather  than  a  *^  theory."  The  war  issues  have  died,  and 
a  return  to  the  tariff  debate  does  not  seem  probable. 
*^  The  Republican  party  is,  in  the  main,  the  party  of  na- 
tional aspiration  and  extension,  to  which  its  rival  shows 
itself  indifferent,  and  it  may  draw  a  new  life  from  that 
source."  In  the  event  of  a  division  on  the  line  of  state 
socialism.  Professor  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Democrats,  despite  their  Jeff ersonian  traditions,  will  fur- 
nish the  new  socialistic  party. 

Prof.  Arminius  Vamb^ry  avows  Ids  belief  that  there  can 
never  be  a  permanent  cessation  of  rivalry  between  Bussia 
and  Elngland,  notwithstanding  recent  reports  of  an  under^ 
standing  between  the  two  nations. 

"  Diplomacy  and  the  Newspaper,"  by  Editor  Godkin,  is 
a  protest  against  joumaliBtic  **  Jingoism,"  couched  in  the 
language  of  the  Evening  PosVs  editorial  page. 

The  original  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  in- 
come tax  is  reviewed  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 
while  "  Plain  Speaker,"  who  is  said  to  be  a  weU-known 
writer  on  economic  questions,  vigorously  assails  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  pictures  "  The 
Future  of  Japan  "  in  glowing  colors. 
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THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

^£  have  noticed  elaewhere  the  close  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells*  remarkable  story,  "The Time  Machine." 
There  are  several  articles  which  call  for  remark,  bat  hardly 
for  extracts ;  one  of  these  is  Mr.  Q.  W.  Steevens'  remark- 
able attempt  to  describe  four  Boman  Emperors  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Four  Cameos."  They  deal  with  Nero,  Ves- 
pasian, Titus  and  Caligula  ;  there  is  power  in  the  writing 
and  vivid  characterization.  Mr.  Lilly's  "  New  Divine 
Right "  is  the  old  story  told  over  again. 

A  NXW  CA2a>n>ATB  FOR  THX  LJLUBXATESHIP. 

Vernon  Blackburn,  in  a  paper  called  "  A  Poet's  Comer," 
depreciates  William  Watson,  praises  up  John  Davidson 
with  some  critical  reservations,  but  reserves  his  chief 
eulogy  for  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  who,  he  says,  has  "  a 
more  persistent  and  complete  poetical  gift,  a  greater  qual- 
ity, than  in  any  other  new  poet  of  the  time.  His  great 
quality,  which  I  should  like  indeed  to  see  somewhat  sub- 
ordinated, is  a  conception  of  intensely  vital  imagery.  Both 
imagery,  expression,  and  metre  show  Mr.  Thompson  as  a 
most  accomplished  writer  and  a  truly  inspired  poet.  Of 
all  these  younger  writers,  he  alone  appears  to  me  to  be 
worthy  and  unquestionably  worthy  of  the  name  of  poet. 
To  assign  his  particular  place  in  the  ranks  of  Knglish 
letters  would  be  certainly  rash  and  might  be  frantic ;  but 
it  is  something  that  it  should  he  possible  to  say  so  much 
even  as  this.  He  forbids  a  little ;  he  does  not  welcome 
readers  with  open  arms ;  his  intimacies  are  austere,  his 
confidences  are  mournfully  solemn ;  his  verse,  though 
critically  guarded,  round  about,  has  little  of  lightness,  of 
airy  rejoicing,  of  gay  humanity.  Yet  with  all  possible 
limitations— and  contemporaries  are  doubly  bound  to 
protect  the  gates  for  posterity— I  frankly  recognize  in  him 
one  whose  Muse  must,  in  the  records  of  Englfci  letters, 
do  honor,  and  great  honor,  to  the  generation  which  first 
heard  his  song." 

HAS  WOMAN  A   SENSE  OF  JUSTICE  t 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Justice  "  roundly  asserts 
that  t>'^«  question  must  be  decided  in  the  negative.  A 
sense  of  justice  is,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think,  the  dif- 
ferentiating mark  between  the  sexes.  **  Justice  does 
seem  to  supply  a  distinctive  line  identical  with  that  be- 
tween the  sexes.  1  never  knew  a  woman  who  either  was 
just  or  seemed  to  have  any  conception  of  what  justice 
was,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  \s  one  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  fact  is  lamentable,  but  merely 
that  it  is  the  fact,  and  that  it  is  noteworthy." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Mr.  Pasfield  Oliver,  writing  on  the  French  invasion  of 
Madagascar,  assumes  that  the  French  will  conquer.  Then 
he  asks :  '*  How  is  the  great  island  to  be  colonized  f 
French  colonists  there  are  none  ;  at  least  there  are  none  to 
spare."  Mr.  Oliver  thinks  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  chief  practical  result  of  the  French  conquest  of  Mada- 
gascar will  be  that  the  island  will  be  colonized  from  South 
Africa,  but  not  by  French-speaking  men  :  "  Ere  long, 
however,  crowds  of  visitors— hardly  colonists,  perhapa— 
will  seek  the  great  gold-and-diamond-bearing  regions  from 
British  South  Africa ;  for  the  declaration  of  '90  expressly 
lays  it  down  that  British  subjects  are  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  Im"^""^*^**  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
treaty.  Asmatter  of  fact,  there  will  be  plenty  of  colonial 
expansion.  But  it  will  be  from  a  quarter  little  dreamed 
of  by  MM.  de  Mahy  et  ae." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

PROFESSOB  WRIGHT'S  paper  on  *'  Color  Shadows** 
is  noticed  elsewhere. 

▲  RATIONALIST  PRATER  OF  THE  FUTTRE. 

Korman  Pearson,  writing  on  "  True  and  False  Notkna 
of  Prayer,"  spends  considerable  ridicule  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  prayer  which  has  been  almost  universal  through 
out  the  human  race.  AH  that  kind  of  thing  he  belieree  to 
be  an  exploded  superstition,  but  he  holds :  **  It  is  sorely 
po6sible;to  strip  prayer  of  its  outworn  components,  aztd  yet 
leave  much  that  is  well  worth  retaining.  Prayer,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  has  nothing  in  common  wiUi  the  nar- 
row and  often  selfish  petitions  for  special  benefits,  or  the 
wailings  of  the  *  miserable  sinner '  which  at  prosont  pass 
under  its  name.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  as  this  world  is  cod- 
cemed,  man  stands  at  a  height  on  the  upward  path  from 
which  he  can  '  say  of  the  past,  '*  Qiu>rum  pars  mofput 
/itt,"  and  of  the  future,  *'  It  is  mine  alone  ;'* '  and  he 
need  not,  albeit  in  all  reverence,  fear  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  a  Deity  who  must  needs  share  with  him  the  responsi- 
bility, if  such  there  be,  for  human  imperfectioiL  Speak- 
ing in  the  general  terms  which  alone  are  possible  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  prayer  wiU  then  become  the  expres- 
sion of  man's  recognition  of  the  Divine  power  and  inteDi- 
genoe  manifested  in  the  universe,  frank  submissicai  to  its 
order,  ready  aceptance  of  the  burdens  of  his  high  port 
therein,  and  earnest  resolve  to  play  that  part  weQ." 

WOMEN  IN  FRENCH  PRISONS. 

Mr.  Spearman  has  an  article  on  '*  Women  in  Frendi 
Prisons."  He  says :  '*  Serious  endeavors  are  made  noC 
only  to  humanize  her,  but  also  to  raise  her  self-respect 
She  is  encouraged  to  support  her  present  positicm  as  an 
atonement  to  society  ^diich  she  has  offended,  and  to  her 
ftunily  whom  she  has  disgraced.  She  is  not  treated  as  if 
8he  were  dead  to  all  family  affections ;  on  the  contrary, 
frequent  communication  with  her  family  is  considered  of 
the  very  greatest  assistance  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

"Prisoners  may  see  their  relatives  twice  a  week,  on 
Thursday  and  Sunday,  and  though  they  may  only  write 
once  a  month,  there  is  an  absolute  diBoretioii  left  with  the 
governor  to  allow  more  frequent  communicatioiL  Lettefs 
to  and  from  prisoners  are,  of  course,  read,  and  must  be 
confined  to  mere  personal  matters.  The  hair  of  female 
prisoners  is  not  cut.  Nursing  mothers,  and  women  whose 
pregnancy  has  been  duly  certified  by  a  prison  doctor,  are 
not  removed  trom  departmental  prisons  to  maixm* 
centrales.  Even  after  the  children  are  weaned  they  re- 
main under  their  mothers'  care  until  the  age  of  foor." 

MR.   RUSKIN  AND  HIS  MAT  QUEENS.  C 

The  Rev  John  P.  Faunthorpe,  writing  on  "  May  Queen 
Festivals,"  gives  some  account  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
done  in  the  way  of  restoring  May  Day  in  En^^and.  Mr. 
Faunthorpe  says  :  '*  Mr.  Ruskin  has  succeeded  in  areal  re- 
vival of  May  games,  in  a  real  giving  of  elevating  pteasure 
to  the  young.  For  all  the  students,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  of  them,  are  to  be  schoolmistresBes,  and  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  facts  is  that  every  year  we  have  ac- 
counts of  May  Queen  celebrations  in  national  and  other 
schools  up  and  down  England.  One  of  the  best  was  at 
Blackheath,  near  Dudley.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  also  a  Rose 
Queen  in  the  High  School  for  Girls  at  Cork  under  Mis 
Martin,  a  former  Whitelands  governess. 

"Whatever  his  fiailures,  he  has  been  pre-eminentlT  soo- 
ceesful  in  what  surely  needs  to  be  taught— vix..  ampie 
and  healthy,  human  and  ennobling  pleasures.  He  doei 
not  greatly  believe  in  the  teaching  we  hear  so  much  about 
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—arithmetic,  sdenoe,  oompiilsory  attendance,  and  com- 
petitive examinations.  Most  of  these  things  he  cordially 
bates.  Most  af  our  boasted  teaching  he  likens  to  loading 
a  barge  with  rubbish  nntil  it  sinks.  He  would  have  only 
those  taught  who  wish  to  learn,  and  no  others.  What  a 
Liand  of  Qoshen  for  teachers  I  Religious  education,  and 
technical  education,  he  utterly  approves ;  and  he  would 
have  every  girl  tau^^t  how  to  sing,  sew,  dance,  cook,  and 
look  pretty.  And  he  has  taught  many  successive  genera- 
tions of  our  students  how  much  real  and  keen  enjoyment 
can  be  obtained  ;  how  much  pleasure,  with  tio  sting  in  it, 
can  be  had  from  simple  but  pretty  dresses,  wild  flowers, 
dance  and  song ;  and  these  students  in  turn  have  intro- 
duced such  pleaErorable  enjojnnent  into  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  girls^  and  infant  schools  all  over  England.  Such 
a  mighty  increase  is  a  crowning  success.*' 

PROHIBITION  IN  MANITOBA. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Down  has  an  article  on  ''  An  Object  Lesson  in 
Prohibition.'*  He  describee  how  drinking  was  carried  on 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  until  such  time  as  the  in- 
habitants were  allowed  to  deal  with  the  question  them- 
selves. For  ten  years  they  were  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  the  prohibitory  law.  Mr.  Down  says  :  "  They  were 
powerless  to  do  anything  excejit  to  petition  the  Dominion 
Government  through  their  representatives  in  the  Terri- 
torial Council.  This  was  the  course  which  was  adopted 
year  after  year,  until,  to  quote  the  words  of  Lieutenant- 
Gk>vemor  Rojral  in  a  speech  fhnn  the  throne,  *  in  response 
to  repeated  memorials  fhnn  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  finally  yielded  to  them  the 
power  of  legislating  in  respect  to  intoxicating  liquors,  an 
exception  being  made  regarding  the  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories not  represented  therein,'  thus  acknowledging  that 
xnrohibition  in  the  settled  districts  was  a  failure.  Out  of 
twenty-six  candidates  at  the  election  which  followed  the 
granting  of  this  power  to  the  Assembly,  there  was  only 
one  who  stood  on  the  absolute  prohibition  platform,  and 
he  was  defeated.  The  whole  question  was  disposed  of  l^ 
this  Assembly  at  their  first  session  after  the  power  to  leg- 
islate on  the  matter  was  put  into  their  hands,  for  they 
forthwith  set  to  work  and  enacted  a  licensing  law,  which 
came  into  operation  during  the  summer  of  1892." 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 
^R.  JOSEPH  EIKG,  writing  upon  <<An  Interna- 
tional Agreement  as  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Warfare,"  pleads  for  a  new  Geneva  Conference  to  revise 
the  famous  convention.  *'  The  occasion  seems  fitting,  the 
circumstances  fkvor,  and  international  law  requires,  that 
our  diplomatists  and  politicians  demand  that  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  powers  should  assemble  to  codify 
and  revise,  and  to  finally  agree  ui)on,  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  warfare,  which  all  civilized  nations  should  observe, 
and  esped^y  to  revise  the  Geneva  Convention,  which, 
though  admittedly  imperfect,  is  still  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war." 

A  PLEA  FOR   CLOSURE. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  in  a  pn^er  entitled  *'  The  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Liberal  Party,"  insists  strongly  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  put  backbone  into  the  party  is  to  use 
the  closure  remorselessly,  and  drive  political  and  social 
business  through  the  House  of  Commons:  *< Nothing 
would  do  more  to  unite  the  Liberal  party  than  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  the  Government  to  push  not  only  the  purely 
political,  but  also  some  of  the  social  economic  measures, 
throu^  the  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  any  and  every 
<^ip08ition  by  using  those  weapons  which  lie  to  their  hand." 


A  NBW  CRINOLINB   AGAINST  TORPEDOES. 

An  anonymous  article  ui)on  the  defenseless  condition  of 
ironclads  under  water  pleads  for  the  adoption  of  a  modified 
crinoline  :  **  Dr.  Jones'  invention  consists  of  a  solid  casing 
of  steel,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  which 
is  much  more  manageable  than  the  crinoline  now  em- 
ployed, as  it  can  be  lowered  from  the  deck  to  jirotect  the 
ship's  bilge,  and  worked  by  the  engines.  It  can  also  be 
raised  above  the  water-line,  so  as  not  to  imi)ede  the  ship's 
speed,  and  hence  does  not  require  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany to  put  it  into  gear." 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THERE  is  a  sense  of  dullness  about  the  ForinighUy 
Review  toar  May,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Tweedie's  article,  noticed  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Hudson's 
pleasant  observations  wpoftx  "  The  Common  Crow." 

A  POLITICAL  FORECAST. 

The  first  place  in  the  number  is  devoted  to  an  anonymous 
article  on  "The  Future  of  Irish  Politics,"  the  writer  of 
which  thinks  that  when  the  new  British  Parliament  is 
elected,  the  Irish  will  adopt  obstruction  qrstematically  as 
their  best  method  of  hampering  their  adversaries :  *  *  Irish 
obstruction  is  now  the  only  policy  by  which  the  Unionist 
Ix)6ition  can  be  weakened,  because  it  is  the  only  policy  by 
which  Unionism  can  be  made  a  practical  inconvenience  to 
the  T«^g^<«h  people.  Although  the  first  efforts  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  first  session  or  sessions  of  the  new  Parliament 
may  be  tentative  and  feeble,  it  will  gather  sufficient 
strength  to  leave  its  mark  rxpon  the  records  of  the  new 
Parliament  before  its  close." 

The  other  political  article  is  by  Cosmo  Wilkinson ;  it  is 
entitled,  "A  Plague  on  Both  Your  Parties,"  but  is  a 
somewhat  heavy  dissertation  upon  the  good  things  that 
are  to  arrive  from  a  Unionist  administration  led  by  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  ChamberlaiiL 

THE  FUTiniE  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Constable,  British  Consul  at  Stockholm,  writes 
on  the  present  quarinel  between  the  two  Scandinavian 
nations.  The  following  is  his  estimate  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  :  *'  Two  other  developments  of  the  present  diffi- 
cult situation  are  possible.  Either  there  may  be  a  separa- 
tion without  war,  or  else  some  definite  and  permanent 
arrangement  may  be  come  to  whereby  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way may  maintain  th^  defensive  union  under  one  king 
upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  them  both.  Of  these  two 
developments  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  first  is 
not  a  probable  one  to  occur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  alternative  is  to  come  to  pass,  and  the  Act  of  Union 
is  to  be  remodeled  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  both  countries 
alike,  then  it  will  be  needful  for  the  Norwegians  to  give 
proof  of  possessing  some  slight  spirit  of  compromise,  and 
also  to  restrain  their  undoubted  powers  of  exasperation 
within  reasonable  limits.  Surely  Sweden  has  had  forbear- 
ance enough  already,  and  ought  not  to  be  pushed  further." 

THE  COMMON  CROW. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  has  a  short  but  very  pleasant  article 
on  the  conmion  crow,  a  bird  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  feathered  villain  by  the  gamekeeper.  Writing  on  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  British  birds,  Mr.  Hudson  says 
the  wood  pigeon  increases  and  the  wheatear  decreases  in 
numbers ;  the  wryneck,  goldfinch,  and  kingfisher  are  de- 
creasing, and  the  crow  is  also  on  the  decrease.  Mr.  Hud- 
son says :  **  The  result  of  the  replies  I  have  had  up  till 
now  from  bird-lovers  and  local  naturalists,  from  whom  I 
have  asked  for  tidings  of  the  crow,  is,  that  he  is  no  longer 
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to  be  found  as  abreeder,  or  is  exceedingly  rare,  in  districts 
where  game  is  very  strictly  preserved ;  bnt  that  in  the 
wilder  oonnties  where  game  is  not  strictly  preserved,  in 
wooded  hilly  places,  he  still  exists  in  diminished  numbers 
as  a  breeding  species.  So  far  the  information  which  I 
have  gathered  refers  to  a  very  few  widely-scattered  dis- 
tricts ;  andlhave  written  this  paper  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  its  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  be 
willing  to  send  me  farther  news ;  and  not  of  the  crow 
only,  but  also  of  some  of  the  other  species  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  going,  and  which  when  lost  wiU  be  more  re- 
gretted than  the  crow/' 

THE  OyARTERLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  is  an  exceptionally  good  num- 
ber. The  first  article,  on  <*  The  Bible  at  Home  and 
Abroad,*'  is  noticed  elsewhere,  but  almost  all  the  articles 
are  above  the  ordinary  standard.  This  number  of  the 
Quarterly  is  one  of  those  which  recall  the  days  of  period- 
ical literature,  when  literature  was  much  more  literaiy  and 
less  journalistic  than  it  is  at  preseut. 

THE  IVBISHUrO  STATE  OF  BRITISR  AGRICULTURE. 

In  an  article  which  is  entitled  **  Perish  Agriculture '' 
the  reviewer  calculates  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices 
after  an  average  harvest,  "  there  are  about  £88,000,000  a 
year  less  to  distribute  among  ownen,  tenants  and  laborers 
in  the  first  place,  and  afterward  among  all  the  persons 
who  directly  or  indirectly  supply  those  dasses  with  their 
requirements,  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago. ''  It  is  no 
wonder  that  there  are  *' splendid  paupers,"  as  the  land 
yields  £88,000,000  a  year  less  to  those  who  live  upon  it  than 
it  did  twenty  years  ago ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  have 
kept  the  splendor  of  their  pauperism  up  so  long.  The  re- 
viewer hankers  after  protection  and  relief  of  the  rates. 

CHAUCER'S    MASTERPIECE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Chaucer  " 
maintains  that  Chaucer's  masterpiece  is  not  "  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  but  his  "TroQus  and  Criaeyde."  He  says: 
**  Chaucer  learned  from  Boocaodo  the  art  of  construction ; 
the  design  of  the  '  Filostrato '  is,  in  the  main  outline,  the 
design  of  Chaucer's  *  Troilus  and  Criseyde ;'  but  in  work- 
ing out  his  story  of  these  '  tragic  comedians*  the  English 
poet  has  taken  his  own  way,  a  way  in  which  he  had  no 
forerunners  that  he  knew  o^  and  for  suoceesors  all  the 
dramatists  and  novelists  of  all  the  modem  tongues.  No 
other  work  of  Chaucer's  has  the  same  dignity  or  the  same 
commanding  beauty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
laoguage,  in  any  of  the  thousand  experiments  of  the  mod- 
em schools  of  novelists,  a  story  so  perfectly  proportioned 
and  composed,  a  method  of  narrative  so  completely  ade- 
quate. It  is  difficult  to  speak  moderately  of  Chaucer's 
'  Troilus.'  It  1b  the  first  great  modem  book  in  that  kind 
where  the  most  characteristic  modem  triumphs  of  the  lit- 
erary art  have  been  won  ;  in  the  kind  to  which  belong  the 
great  books  of  Cervantes,  of  Fielding,  and  of  their  later 
pupils—that  form  of  stoiy  which  is  not  restricted  in  its 
matter  in  any  way,  but  is  capable  of  taking  In  compre- 
hensively all  or  any  part  of  the  aspects  and  humors  of  life. 
No  other  mediceval  poem  is  rich  and  full  in  the  same  way 
as  *  Troflus '  is  full  of  varieties  of  character  and  mood." 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

The  article  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Stevenson  is  writ- 
ten in  a  somewhat  grandiose  style,  and  is  dithyrambic  ex- 
ceedingly, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 
<«  Louie  €H»ven8on  has  set  up  and  decorated  with  every 


preciousstone  abuilding  so  magnificent  that  it  detierveB  to 
be  called  the  Taj  Mahal  of  our  prose  literature.  Heefeepi 
on  the  i>eak  of  Vailima,  a  sign,  a  memory,  a  regret  to  all 
that  pass  by  in  ships— one  of  the  glories  of  his  natire  land, 
fit  to  be  named  with  Bums,  who  flung  his  heart  into  the 
fire,  where  it  glowed  and  shone  unquenchably  ;  with  lus 
worshiped  Scott,  the  rhymer,  the  story-teDer,  whose 
legends  and  humors  wiU  outlast  revolutions ;  with  Carlyle. 
a  dreamer  also,  and  denizen  of  the  great,  immortal  and 
high-soariii£^realins  of  imagination  where  the  ^nrit  is  free 
and  creative  ;  with  all  who  have  joyed  in  the  detachment 
from  things  of  dust  which  is  a  child's  inherituxse,  and 
which  genius  alone  preserves  when  the  battle  of  life  dosee 
round  it." 

SCOTT  AND   ANOUCANISM. 

An  essay  on  the  Waveii^  Novels  leads  up  to  the  ooocin- 
sion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  real  originator  of  mod- 
em Anglicanism  and  New  Conservatism.  The  following 
is  the  passage  in  which  Sir  Walter  is  hailed  as  the  foe- 
runner  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  and  Dr.  Pnaey  :  '^  As 
far  as  the  greatness  of  any  writer  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
effect  which  he  jwoduoes  on  his  own  age,  Scott  in  modern 
times  has  had  but  one  equal,  if  indeed  he  has  had  that— 
namely,  Carlyle.  When  Macaulay  spoke  of  the  harm 
which  Scott  had  done,  this  is  what  he  meant.  The  harm 
is  the  good.  The  infiuence  of  the  Waverley  M'oreb 
operated  in  two  directions.  They  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  growth  of  that  younger  Toryism  from  whose  loins 
sprang  the  powerful  and  popular  ConservatiYe  party  of 
the  present  day ;  and  they  prepared  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  that  Ans^o-Catholic  revival  which,  with  aU  its 
errors,  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  En^Ush  Chmx:h." 

WANTED— A  NEW  ARISTOTLE. 

An  article  on  *'  A  Century  of  Science  "  is  devoted  to  « 
survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Buckland  and  Owen.  The 
writer  brings  his  sketch  of  the  latter  to  a  cloee  by  pro- 
claiming that  he  was  a  JohntheBi^ytiBt  of  the  philosopher 
who  is  to  come.  '*  The  ideas  jxromulgated  by  Owen,  his 
*  ordained  becoming '  of  organisms,  his  belief  in  *-  final 
causes,'  the  evident  realization  in  Nature  of  *  Divine  pro- 
totypal ideas,'  and  the  ftK^ts  that  the  physiological  i^enotn- 
ena  of  each  living  being  are  the  results  of  an  immanent 
and  individual  force  dominating  it,  wiU  not  only  be  justi- 
fied but  recognised  as  necessary  truths.  Then,  in  due 
time,  there  wiU  doubtless  arise  a  master  in  both  science 
and  philosophy  who  wiU  be  able  to  gather  together  and 
present  to  our  gase  the  main  facts  of  inorganic,  organic 
and  rational  life  in  one  harmonioos  picture.  Such  a  mao 
—a  new  Aristotle— will  be  able  to  put  before  us  a  ooooep- 
tion  of  the  universe  which  shall  accord  with  tiie  evidence 
of  our  senses,  our  inteneotual  intuitions,  oar  ethical  per- 
ceptions, and  our  hic^ieet  conceptions  of  what  is  good, 
beautiful  and  true.  Of  such  a  philosopher,  the  venerable 
anatomist,  whose  views  we  have  here  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, Will  be  hereafter  regarded  as  a  prophetic  precuTBor.'' 

THE    CONCIEROERIE. 

An  article  describing  the  associations  which  are  occu- 
pied with  the  Condergerie,  is  vividly  and  powerfully  writ- 
ten ;  the  theme,  however,  is  a  great  one,  for  as  the  re- 
viewer says  :  "  No  building  in  Europe— if  we  except  the 
dungeon  houses  and  torture-chambers  of  the  Inquisition— 
has  witnessed  such  unmerited  cruelties.  The  most  im- 
pressive scenes  and  the  most  expressive  emUems  of  the 
bloody  drama  which  we  call  the  French  BevohitioQ  are 
to  be  sought  and  found  within  the  hannted  precincts  of 
the  Condergerie. ' ' 
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THE  EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  devoted  to 
an  article  which  may  be  read  as  a  corrective  to  the 
Ingabrions  prognostications  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  of  the 
Investors'  Review.  The  writer,  however,  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  peesimistB,  bat  simply  pate  the  case  for 
Canada  as  brightly  as  he  can.  He  says  frankly :  **  It  has 
been  oar  object  to  refer  only  to  those  salient  features  of 
2ie  development  of  Canada  which  stand  oat  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  1887,  and  to  point  oat 
how  mach  reason  Canadians  have  for  congratalating  them- 
selves on  the  events  of  a  reign  in  which  they  have  laid  the 
f  oandations  of  their  happiness  and  prosperity  as  one  of  the 
great  commanities  which  make  ap  the  Empire.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  pai>er  to  point  oat  the  shadows 
that  may  obscare  the  panorama  as  it  imfolds  itself  to  a&'' 

MRS.   CRAVEN  :  APPRECIATIVE. 

There  is  a  very  bright  and  appreciative  review  of  the  life 
and  letters  of  Mrs.  Craven,  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  a  vanishing  type  of  the  grande  dame.  The  reviewer 
says  :  "  Coming  from  the  very  fine  Jleur  of  that  French 
society  at  a  period  more  onlike  the  present  than  in  oar 
steadier  order  we  can  well  nnderstand,  profoundly  pious, 
brilliantly  mondaine,  at  home  in  half  the  courts  of  Europe 
and  in  all  the  convents,  with  all  the  wit  and  logic  of  France 
in  her  talk,  and  the  xnystic  worship  of  a  devout  CathoUo 
in  her  heart,  Pauline  de  la  Ferronays  in  herself  is  more  in- 
teresting than  anjrthing  she  has  produced  or  anjrthing  that 
could  be  said  about  her ;  for  words  have  to  follow  one  line 
at  a  time,  and  she  was  half  a  dozen  different  things  at  the 
flftTnft  moment,  flftgh^wg  like  the  facets  of  a  <ii<^Tnfm<^  from 
the  p(^t  of  view  at  which  you  looked  at  her." 

THE  WORK  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

The  article  entitled  **  Alter  Fritz  "  is  hardly  up  to  the 
mark.  It  is  a  very  solid  but  not  very  luminous  sketch  o( 
Frederick  the  Great,  according  to  the  latest  lights  that  re- 
search has  shed  upon  his  character.  The  following  sen- 
tence summarizing  the  work  which  Frederick  did  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  article  :  "  Frederick's  hereditary  dominions 
consisted  of  eight  separate  patches  of  territory,  largely 
composed  of  moors,  morasses,  and  sand-flats,  scattered  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Rhine,  which  made  their  master,  as 
Voltaire  put  it,  a  mere  '  king  of  strips.'  Two  short  cam^ 
paigns  and  two  victorious  battles  had  changed  all  that. 
Confirmed  by  later  wars,  undertaken  on  pretended  necessi- 
tie<9  of  self-defense,  and  followed  by  the  criminal  partition 


of  Poland,  the  conquest  of  Silesia  opened  to  the  later 
Hohenzollems,  after  a  short  eclipse  in  the  Napoleonic  age, 
a  road  to  the  highest  civil,  military  and  material  great- 
ness, and  to  the  foundation,  under  Prussian  ascendency,  of 
an  empire  of  which  neither  Frederick  nor  the  *  Great 
Elector '  ever  so  much  as  dreamed." 

ST.   SOPHIA. 

An  article  on  **  Saint  Sophia  and  Byzantine  Building  " 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  great  church  which  has  be- 
come a  mosque  :  **  As  an  experiment  in  building,  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  boldest  on  record,  representing  the 
carrying  out,  all  at  once  and  on  a  great  scale,  of  a  problem 
in  construction  the  true  solution  of  which  had  only  pre- 
viously been  partially  suggested  in  buildings  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  The  fountain-head  of  a  great  and  important 
style  of  architecture,  it  was  never  equaled  or  even  rivaled 
hy  any  succeeding  effort  in  the  same  manner,  and  still  re- 
mams  unapproached  as  the  most  complete  example  of  the 
domed  system  of  construction,  and  the  most  sublime  in* 
terior  ever  raised  by  the  hand  of  the  architect" 

THE  LEARNING  OF  DANTE. 

An  article  entitled  "  The  Classical  Studies  of  Dante  "  is 
quite  one  of  the  most  erudite  that  has  appeared  in  any  of 
the  quarterlies  for  some  time.  The  essay  is  simply  laden 
down  with  a  panoply  of  questions  and  references,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  being  to  set  forth  before  English  readers 
some  survey  of  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  Dante's 
studies.  In  Dante's  writings,  he  says,  "  The  Vulgate  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  more  than  500  times,  Aristotle  more 
than  aOO,  Virgil  about  200,  Ovid  about  100,  Cicero  and 
Lucan  about  50  each.  Statins  and  Boethius  between  80 
and  40  each,  Horace,  Livy  and  Orosius  between  10  and  20 
each ;  with  a  few  scattered  references,  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  in  the  case  of  any  one  author,  to  Plato,  Homer, 
Juvenal,  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  iEsop,  and  St  Augustine ;  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  extend  the  term  *  classical  authors^ 
so  as  to  embrace  all  those  mentioned.' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"  The  History  and  Local  Antiquities  of  Somersetshire  " 
are  described  in  the  monthly  article  which  is  devoted  to 
one  of  the  English  counties.  **  The  Sutherland  Book " 
deals  with  another  county  at  another  end  of  the  island. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review  for  the  general 
reader  is  that  which  summarizes  with  copious  extracts 
the  mOTioirB  of  General  Thi^bault.  A  review  of  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  **  Tennyson  "  oondudes  the  number. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

TE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Bonet-Maurey's  criti- 
cal essay  on  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  work. 
M.  B.  G.  Levy  contributes  a  short,  dear  picture  of  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  German  Empire.  Each 
German  householder  pays  taxes,  it  seems,  both  to  the  Em- 
pire and  to  the  particular  kingdom  or  Grand  Duchy  to 
which  he  belongs  by  birth  or  residence ;  but  if  the  Frendi 
writer  says  truly,  the  conditi  on  of  Gennany  is  not,  as  far 
as  her  finances  are  concerned,  to  be  at  all  envied  by  other 
nations ;  for  though  the  German  national  debt,  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  France  and  of  England,  is  slight,  it  has 
quadrupled  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  fresh  loans  have 
had  to  be  raised  each  year  to  meet  the  defldt  in  the 
budget.  A  great  many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  rem- 
edy this  state  of  things  ;  among  others,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  to  itsdf  a  monopoly  ot  tobacco  and  alco- 


hol. But  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  raising  money 
have  never  been  approved  by  either  the  people  or  their  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  dear  table  of  ex- 
penses given  by  M.  Levy,  that  in  Germany  as  in  the  other 
Ck>ntinental  nations,  the  great  source  of  waste  and  expense 
is  the  army  and  navy.  Were  it  not  for  the  Frankenstein 
monster  created  by  tiie  Franco-Prussian  war,  united  Ger- 
many would  be,  and  probably  remain,  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory financial  condition. 

Another  artide  in  the  same  number  is  by  M.  Valbert, 
and  deals  with  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1870,  or  in  other  words, 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  war  of  1870.  The  article  is 
reaUy  a  review  of  the  book  lately  published  in  Stuttgart 
byafriendand  confidant  of  the  present  Kingof  Boumania ; 
and  if  Bl  G.  Valbert  reports  truly,  this  work,  which  con- 
tains transcripts  from  the  Eing'»— then  Prince  Charles-^ 
private  journal,  throws  a  new  light  on  Bismarck's  con- 
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dnct.  Dcuring  the  eventful  days  which  preceded  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  Bismarck,  it  seems,  wished  to  carry  the 
Spanish  election  of  the  German  Prince  by  a  kind  of  tour  de 
main  and  he  had  hoped  the  news  would  only  be  annoonced 
to  Napoleon  in  after  Prince  Charles  had  definitely 
become  King  of  Spain.  Bat  an  accident,  or  the  indiscre- 
tion of  Qeneral  Prim,  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  this 
plan,  and  led  to  the  events  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar. 

▲  LAND  WITHOUT  CLASSES  AND  MASSES. 

M.  Herv6  tries  to  give  French  readers  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  modem  Greece,  and  the  crises,  political,  social  and 
flnanda],  through  which  she  is  now  passing.  There  are 
not,  he  explains,  in  Greece,  as  in  almost  every  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative  party.  The 
population  to  a  man  are  upholders  of  a  monarchical  democ- 
racy, and  of  **  dasBes  *'  and  "  masses  '*  there  exist  not  a 
trace.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of 
two  very  distinct  political  parties,  of  which  the  one  is 
headed  by  Tricoupis,  and  the  other  by  Theodore  Delyanny. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  men's  principles  and 
methods  are  much  the  same,  and  their  rivalry  is  personal 
rather  than  political.  M.  Herv^  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  both  these  Greek  statesmen  and  their  supporters. 
'*  Whilst  men  and  institutions  are  being  discredited,'* 
says  the  Frendi  writer,  '*the  royal  family  alone  have 
gained  in  public  estimation.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
present  the  singular  contrast  of  being  both  democratic 
and  ardently  royalist.  In  Greece  all  men  are  equal ; 
this  eqiiality  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  by  military 
prowess.  One  institution  alone  stands  above  aU  others, 
and  that  is  royalty.  King  George,  who  has  now  reigned 
for  thirty-one  years,  has  acquired,  little  by  little,  a  great 
personal  prestige  and  authority,  won  him,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, by  his  tact,  his  prudence,  and  the  cleverness  with 
which  he  has  overridden  the  frequent  crises  he  has  had 
to  encounter.  Now  all  the  Greek  world  turns  to  him  as 
their  only  hope,  and  so  far  from  blaming  him  for  taking 
strong  measures,  there  is  not  a  Greek  patriot  who  would 
not  be  delighted  to  see  the  King  provoke,  even  more  than 
he  has  done,  a  small  coup  dCHat  against  the  parliamentary 
and  constitutional  methods  tfj  which  Greece  is  supposed  to 
be  governed." 

THE  STAPLE  GREEK  INDUSTRY. 

The  chief  source  of  Greece's  wealth  is  her  raisins.  The 
beautiful  country  which  runs  from  Corinth  to  Patras,  and 
from  Patras  to  Calamanta,  is  covered  with  vines :  and  of 
late  years,  through  King  George's  personal  influence  with 
the  late  Czar,  Greek  ndsins  are  allowed  to  enter  Russia 
without  paying  any  tax.  This  favor  has  increased  the 
Greek  export  from  three  thousand  to  twenty-one  thousand 
tons ;  and  as  long  as  England  considers  plum  pudding 
her  national  dish  there  will  always  be  a  sure  market  there 
for  about  sixty  or  seventy  tons  a  year  of  Greek  nusins. 

Greek  tobacco,  especially  that  grown  in  the  plains  of 
Argos,  is  justly  renowned,  and  of  late  years  the  peasantry 
have  been  sending  market-garden  produce  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople. 

**  The  Greek  population,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  economical.  The  fortune  of  the  country 
would  soon  be  brnlt  up  by  the  efforts  of  private  individ- 
nals  if  public  exiwnditure  could  be  restrained. ' ' 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  Italian  painter  Marcello,  of 
whose  career  in  mediaeval  Italy  M.  BeUaigne  gives  a  vivid 
account,  an  anonymous  dissertation  on  modem  infantry 
tactics,  and  a  riaumi  of  the  financial  reforms  inaugurated 


by  the  Laffltte  Ministry  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  Tbe 
centenary  of  the  lkx>le  Normale  has  inspired  M.  G.  Penot 
with  a  vdlume  on  the  famous  scientific  college  and  a  som- 
maryof  the  work  is  published  by  him  in  the  Bewede* 
Deux  Mondes, 

THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

IN  spite  of  its  powerful  rivals,  Madame  Adam  con- 
trives to  make  her  Nouvelle  Revue  interesting  and  in- 
dividual among  French  publications.  She  is  a  great  be- 
liever in  youth,  and  among  her  contributors  are  often  to 
be  found  such  names  as  Georges  Hugo,  Leon  Daudet  and 
that  of  a  score  of  other  young  writers  who  are  trying  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  names  already  famous  in 
French  literature. 

M.  Hugo,  in  his  "Sailor's  Recollections,"  follows,  but 
with  a  certain  originality  added,  the  line  traced  by  Pierre 
Loti,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  touch  of  his 
grandfather's  Titanic  power  in  the  slight^  vivid  narration, 
M.  Hugo  in  these  few  pages  proves  that  he  is  a  true  writer. 

EELXJCR  ON  LUTHER. 

M.  Zeller  continues  and  concludes  Ids  history  of  tiie  later 
years  of  Luther's  life.  He  describes  at  great  length  the 
efforts  made  by  Charles  V  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  reformers  and  the  Papacy,  and,  indeed,  tells 
rather  the  story  of  the  whole  Reformation  than  about  tlie 
part  played  by  Luther  himself.  In  summing  up  the  char- 
acter  of  the  latter,  the  writer's  singular  impartiality  wiQ 
probably  offend  both  his  Protestant  and  Roman  Cathdic 
readers.  He  says  :  "  Luther  was  a  man  of  sincere  faith, 
but  acrimonious  humor ;  bold  in  theoiy,  inconsequent  in 
practice,  devoted  to  truth  but  more  devoted  to  his  own 
opinions.  He  appealed  to  Reason,  hoping  to  prison  her  in 
the  Gospels ;  and  to  the  freedom  of  human  thought  in 
order  to  bind  it  by  grace.  Hedesired  to  withdraw  rdigion 
'from  Roman  authority,  but  delivered  it  over  to  temporal 
powers.  Beginning  as  a  Republican,  he  became  a  deter- 
mined Conservative ;  he  possessed  the  rare  power  of 
destruction,  combined  with  that  of  creation ;  he  struck 
down  the  Papacy  and  lifted  hi^  up  the  Bible  ;  he  founded 
Protestantism  and  drove  out  Anabaptism,  and  he  has  left 
after  him  much  evil  and  much  good,  gifting  the  world 
with  the  Scriptures  but  handing  them  over  to  the  various 
interpretations  of  sectarians.  And  the  Church,  deeply 
wounded,  divided,  and  in  full  schism,  has  resolved,  even  at 
Rome,  to  reform  herself  hy  the  aid  of  authority  in  the  taee 
of  the  reforms  achieved  by  Liberty." 

ENSLAVED   JOURNALISM. 

M.  Case  discusses,  in  the  same  number,  "  The  Preesof 
To-Day,"  and  he  compares,  with  stinging  trony,  the  French 
journalism  of  the  past,  innocent  of  puffs,  advertisem^ts 
and  blackmail,  with  that  of  the  present.  He  further  adds 
that  the  press— <uid  it  is  evident  that  he  refers  to  the 
French  and,  we  may  add,  the  Parisian  press— is  without 
influence.  "  The  modem  journalist  is  a  slave,  his  businen 
is  to  imijrovise  prospectuses ;  his  left  hand  is  always  open 
to  receive  compensation  for  what  his  ri^^t  hand  writes;'' 
but  M.  Case  believes  that  the  joumalion  of  the  future 
will  be  honest  and  powerful.  He  declares  that  the  Fraxsh 
people  are  tired  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that 
Uiere  is  a  great  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  is  coora- 
geotis  enough  to  start  an  honestly  conducted  newspaper. 

GERMANY'S  NEW  STRATEGY. 

The  second  ntmiber  of  the  Revue  is  lees  interesting  thai 
the  first,  but  it  contains  two  features  of  interest— the  fint 
chapter  of  M.  Leon  Daudet's  new  novel,  **  Les  Kamtdo^ 
ka,"  and  a  very  striking  article  by  "  G.  G."  on  the  nwao- 
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iBg  and  oonfleqiienoes  of  Gemum  military  law.  The 
writer,  who  seems  thoroughly  at  home  with  Uie  problem 
he  discusses,  and  the  state  of  things  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe, points  out  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
German  militarism.  He  declares  that  Quality  rather  than 
quantity  is  now  aimed  at  by  Holtke's  saccessorB,  and  he 
beseeches  his  f ellow-coantrymen  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
constant  references  in  the  Reichstag  and  elsewhere  to  the 
enormous  number  of  men  Gennany  might  at  a  given 
moment  put  into  the  field.  He  further  insists  on  the  mis- 
take made  by  those  who  imagine  that  any  man  who  can 
cany  a  knapsack  and  a  gun  is  necessarily  a  soldier. 
<«  Whilst  France,''  he  says,  '*  is  trying  to  equal  her  neifi^ 
bor  in  the  question  of  numbers,  Germany  is  quietly 
rfiminating  useless  and  cumbrous  material,  in  order  to 
make  her  army  a  strong,  useful,  and  admirably  prepared 
forca''  The  great  Napoleon  once  said  that  a  general 
should  change  his  tactics  once  in  ten  years.  In  1870  Ger- 
many overcame  the  French  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
reserves ;  and  with  a  view  to  her  next  trial  of  strength  she 
is  concentrating  all  her  strength,  power  of  organization 
and  wealth  to  rendering  thoroughly  efficient  that  portion 
of  her  army  which  would  first  be  put  into  the  field. 


W" 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

TB  have  noticed  elsewhere  Leo  XlPs  early  letters. 
Both  numbers  of  the  April  Rexme  are  of  excep- 
tional interest,  fiction  being  represented  by  a  powerful 
fragmentary  story  by  Guy  de  Maupassant  dealing  with  an 
incident  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  an  installment 
of  DostoievBky's ''  Eternal  Husband.*' 

CRISPINS  RISING  RIVAL. 

M.  Giaoometti  traces  the  career  of  a  ftimous  Italian 
writer,  orator  and  Republican  statesman,  Felice  Caval- 
lotti,  a  friend  of  Garabaldi's  and  a  kind  of  Don  Quixote  of 
modem  days,  who  has,  in  his  time,  fought  over  thirty 
duels.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Crispi's  most  formidable 
rival,  and  as  he  is  considerably  younger  than  the  Italian 
Bismarck  will  probably  survive  him.  M.  Giaoometti 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  his  hero's  daily  life.  Cav- 
allotti  stands  quite  apart  from  most  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
asmuch as  he  bears  the  highest  private  character.  He 
gets  up  early,  takes  a  cold  bath,  goes  for  a  walk,  and  set-, 
ties  into  the  Parliament  House  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
spending  long  hours  in  the  library,  and  listening  and  talk- 
ing to  his  many  fHends  and  supixnters.  The  few  holidays 
he  gives  himself  he  spends  at  his  villa  dose  to  Lake  Mag- 
giore ;  being  a  bachelor,  when  in  town  he  lodges  in  a 
small  room  let  to  him  b7  a  respectable  Roman  middle- 
dasB  ftunily.  80  simple  is  he  in  his  habits  that  he  has  no 
secretary,  and  answers  himself  the  innumerable  letters 
he  receives  each  day  ;  and  alone  he  prepares  his  speeches, 
pamphlets  and  the  many  documents  of  which  he  has  a 
constant  need,  and  if  his  present  biographer  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  win  probably  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  Italy  of  the  future. 

M.  Leret  gives  in  the  same  number  a  long  account  of  H. 
Waldeck  Rousseau,  the  French  statesman  who  has  of  late 
years  retired  into  the  background,  although  he  had  at  one 
time  played  a  great  part  in  the  French  Government. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TALU. 

The  second  number  of  the  /?eime  contains  an  interesting 
anonymous  account  of  the  late  Japanese-Chinese  naval 
battle  of  Talu.  The  writer,  who  speaks  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Japan,  declares  that  the  Japs  owe  their 
supremacy  on  the  sea  to  the  teaching  and  efforts  of  two 


French  naval  officers,  Messieurs  Verne  and  Horrent,  who 
in  1866  took  charge  of  the  Mikado's  navy.  Even  after  the 
blow  £^  ven  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  French  jirestige 
a  certain  Colonel  Munier  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
taiy  schools  in  Japan.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  sent  a  number  of  intelligent  naval  and 
miUtary  officers  to  study  in  Europe,  and  a  commission, 
headed  by  a  certain  Admiral  Yto,  visited  the  great  Euro- 
pean shipbuilding  centres.  The  somewhat  over-technical 
account  of  the  battle  itself  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
military  experts,  for  the  writer  ixiints  out  how  compara- 
tively few  have  been  the  great  naval  battles  in  Uie  history 
of  the  world,  and  he  evidently  considers  Yalu  as  a  godsend 
to  the  Euroi>ean  naval  instructors  of  the  day,  if  only  it 
enables  them  to  reduce  their  theories  to  practice. 


THE   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

THE  most  notable  article  in  the  Riforma  Sociale  is 
one  on  En^^ish  political  life.  Signer  Ferrero  has 
studied  his  subject  well,  and  describes  with  accuracy  the 
main  features  of  the  English  parliamentary  system.  The 
power  of  English  parliamentary  leaders  and  the  obedience 
of  the  rank  and  file  fill  him  with  astonishment.  He  notes, 
too,  that  **  this  devotion  of  the  party  to  their  leader  is  in- 
dependent of  any  element  of  personal  friendship.  The 
leader  does  not  know  personally  the  great  majority  of  his 
soldiers."  The  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
call  forth  the  writer's  wannest  eulogy.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  he  regards  as  the  secrepy  of  T^gi^«^  political 
life  seems  to  him  simply  ridiculous,  and  he  refers  with 
amazement  to  Gladstone  having  resigned  the  Premiership 
without  first  taking  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  into 
his  confidence.  But  the  official  who  is  most  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Italian  mind  is  the  Whip,  '*  for  in  all  the 
European  parliaments  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  such  a 
personage."  The  very  name  seems  to  him  coarse.  The 
custom  of  pairing  and  of  asking  questions  of  Ministers  also 
strike  him  as  novel  and  ingenious  parliamentary  devices 
In  conclusion  he  remarks  :  *^  We  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing with  extraordinary  admiration,  and  as  of  a  thing  never 
since  seen,  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  do  not  peix^ve 
that  we  have  an  empire  far  greater  than  the  Roman— the 
British  Empire." 

In  the  Nuova  Antologia^  which  contains  much  BoUd 
reading,  Signor  Venturi  continues  his  articles  on  early 
Christian  art  with  one  on  the  development  of  representa- 
tions of  the  Crudfizionin  the  early  centuries.  Curiously 
enough,  the  first  extant  representation  is  a  rough  drawing 
made  by  a  heathen  youth  in  derision  of  Christian  worship, 
in  which  the  crucified  figure  is  represented  with  the  head 
of  an  ass ;  a  figure  stands  f^unng  it,  and  below  are  the 
woids,  '*  Alexamenos  adores  his  God."  The  early  Chris- 
tians had  pious  scruples  about  making  representations  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  human  form.  The  Cross  was 
represented,  but  adorned  in  the  centre  with  the  mystical 
Lamb.  It  was  on  a  door  of  cjrpress  wood  at  Santa 
Sabina,  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  built  in  the  fifth  century, 
that  the  first  primitive  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  as 
we  now  know  it  was  carved ;  but  it  was  two  centuries 
later  (602)  before  a  council  of  Greek  bishops,  by  recom- 
mending the  representation  of  the  actual  figure  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  helped  to  establish  what  was  soon  to  become 
a  universal  custom.  In  an  article  (April  15)  on  *'The 
Future  of  Our  Colonies,"  L.  Franchetti  recommends  the 
organized  emigration  of  Italian  settlers  to  Erithrea. 

The  Civiltd  (April  6)  continues  to  maintain  with  much 
energy  that  the  Catholic  voters  will  not  take  part  in  the 
approaching  elections  in  Italy. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


OUR  LONDON   LETTER  ABOUT  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


*  'T^HIS,"  they  teU  me,  "  is  a  flction  month  "—as  wit- 
X      neas  the  f ollowiiig  list  of  the  vohmiee  which 
have  been  selling  best : 

The  Woman  Who  Did.    By  Grant  Allen. 

Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat :  Tales  chiefly  of  Qalloway.  By  the 
Bev.  8.  R.  Crockett. 

Tryphena  in  Love.    By  Walter  Raymond. 

Tees  of  the  D'UrberviUes.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Honor  of  Savelll.    By  8.  Leyett  Yeats. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Wolseley,  K.P. 

The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

And  it  is  imaginative  work  certainly  which,  among  new 
publications,  has  most  held  the  attention.  There  has  been 
Mr.  Zangwill's  **The  Master,"  so  long  expected,  and  a 
new  collection  of  Gtalwegian  stories  by  Mr.  Crockett, 
''Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat,"  besides  new  books  of  varying 
length  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Baimond  and  Mr.  Conlson  Kemahan. 
Next  month,  no  doubt,  will  see  the  balance  adjusted  and 
the  novel  deposed.  In  the  mean  time  *'  The  Woman  Who 
Did  "  is  the  sole  representative,  among  books  "  most  in 
demand,"  of  the  "  sex  novel ;"  while  the  presence,  second 
on  the  list,  of  lir.  Crockett^s  collection  shows  that  the 
boom  in  Scottish  flction  has  not  seriously  abated.  '*  Tess 
of  the  D'UrberviUes,"  too,  has  leaped  into  new  vigoiv-«n 
immediate  result  of  bringing  it  out  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  edition  of  all  lir.  Hardy's  novels—a  sort  of  definitive 
edition  which  has  come  none  too  soon.  *'  Tess  "  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  lir.  Hardy  has  written  a  new 
preface,  and  drawn  a  key  map  of  the  whole  of  Wessex, 
while  the  volume,  pne  of  the  most  handsome  that  Messrs. 
Osgood  have  published,  also  contains  a  new  etched  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  two  etched  views  by  Mr.  Macbeth 
Baebum.  Another  West  Oountry  story  that  is  selling, 
but  pitched  in  far  lees  strenuous  a  vein,  is  Mr.  Raymond's 
pretty  idyllic  "Tryphena  in  Love;"  and,  to  show  the 
variety  of  readers'  tastes  nowadays,  lir.  Levett  Teats's 
''  The  Honor  of  Savelli "  has  a  place.  It  is  an  Italian  his- 
torical novel  in  the  manner  of  lir.  Weyman.  That  Smol- 
lett's novels  should  suddenly  have  come  again  into  promi- 
nence is  surprising  at  first  sight.  It  is  because  two  new 
editions  have  appeared  simultaneously ;  so  possibly  more 
people  have  bought  him  than  will  read  him.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  edits  one  edition  (Qibbings),  and  to  the  first  volume 
of  ''Roderick  Random "—whic^  is  in  three  volumes 
altogether— adds  an  excellent  critical  introduction  to  all 
Smollett's  work.  Mr.  Frank  Richards  illustrates  the 
storiee— well  on  the  whole  ;  while  typographically,  and 
as  far  as  the  binding  goes,  the  little  volumes  could  not  be 
improved.  The  other  edition  marks  the  inclusion  of 
Smollett  in  Bohn's  Novelists'  Library  (Bell).  Here  the 
illustrations  are  the  originals  by  Cruikshank  ;  a  bibliog* 
raphy  is  added  to  each  story  by  Mr.  Isaacs ;  and  the  edition 
is  spread  over  far  leas,  although  considerably  larger,  vol- 
umes, a  fact  which  will  be  to  most  people  a  commenda* 
tion.  But  for  daintiness  of  appearance  you  will  prefer 
the  edition  Mr.  Saintsbury  edits. 

The  first  book  you  will  come  across  this  month  is  a  lit- 
erary curiosity  in  its  way.  Ton  know  Madame  Novikoff 
wen,  and  have  often  admired  the  trenchant  severity  with 
which  she  has  wielded  her  patriotic  pen  in  defense  of  the 
interests  of  Russia,  and  of  a  good  understanding  with  Eng- 


land. ^ence  you  will  naturally  be  interested  in  the  little 
book  which  she  has  published  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
to  Russia.  It  is  entitled  "Christ  or  Moses:  Whidi?" 
(Williams  &  Norgate) — a  telling  title,  but  one  which 
hardly  indicates  the  exact  nature  of  the  book.  It  is  in 
reality  the  translation  of  a  German  pamphlet  compiled  by 
a  friend  of  Madame  Novlkofifs  many  years  ago,  in  wfaidi 
he  subjected  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testamoit  Scnptares 
to  a  very  dose  examination  in  order  to  ascertain  bow  tar 
it  could  be  said  that  the  Jews  had  any  faith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Madame  NovikolTs  view  is  that  the 
Jews  from  Moses  downward  were  materialists  through 
and  through,  and  that  not  a  Jew  of  them  aU  was  ever  aUe 
to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  persistent  individual  aoul 
surviving  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Her  pamphlet^ 
which  has  as  frontispiece  a  beautiful  picture  of  Jesos 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  by  the  Russian  artist 
Astafieff,  who  has  made  the  portraiture  of  the  Man  of 
Nasareth  the  preoccupation  of  his  lifetime,  can  hardly 
fail  to  oommand  univeraal  attention  and  create  a  deep  and 
wide  interest.  It  is  published  with  that  intent,  and 
Madame  Novikoff  has  been  fortunate  enon^  to  secoze 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  expression  of  his  beli^  on  the  sub- 
ject.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  believe  man  is  immortal,  but  that  immortality 
is  a  kind  of  divine  grace  given  to  some  and  denied  to 
others. 

In  history,  the  late  Professor  Fronde's  "  Rnglish  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  "  (Longmans)  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  books.  It  is  made  up  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  Oxford  during  1808  and  1894,  and  its  theme  is, 
of  course,  the  seamen  who  served  against  the  Armada, 
"  the  poor  Protestant  adventurers,"  to  quote  Mr.  Fronde's 
final  peroration,  "  who  fought  through  that  pailons  week 
in  the  English  Channel,  and  saved  their  oountry  and  tibeir 
country's  liberty."  Along  with  these  lectures  should  be 
mentioned  Robert  Southey's  "  English  Seamen  :  Howard, 
ClifTord,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish  "  (Ifethuen),  a  series 
of  valuable  papers  by  Southey  which  it  has  been  left  to 
Mr.  David  Hannay  to  resuscitate ;  and  "  The  Lives  and 
Voyages  of  the  Famous  Navigators  Drake  and  Oavendish  " 
(Blackie),  a  sixteen-penny  volume  in  the  exceedingly  cheap 
School  and  Home  Library.  An  attractive  volume  is  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott's  "The  Tragedy  of  Fother- 
ingay"  (Black),  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  and  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots* 
"  founded  on  the  journal  of  D.  Bomgoing,  physician  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  on  unpublished  MS.  docu- 
ments.'" The  rather  famous  Blairs  portrait,  in  an  admir- 
able reproduction,  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume.  Then 
there  are  Mr.  Walter  Stephens'  "  The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Tnrgot,  Comptroller-General  of  France,  1774-6  "  (Long- 
mans), a  work  of  historical  biography  that  cannot  be  said 
to  be  superfluous  when  it  is  known  that  the  only  other 
biography  of  Turgot  was  published  in  London  in  i;V7. 
To  English  students  of  the  -pesriod  this  is  an  invaluable  vol- 
ume, and  one  that  you  will  welcome.  Lord  Wdseley's 
"  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon  "  has  a  i^aoe  on  the 
Ust  of  books  "  most  in  demand."  Another  vcdume  of  the 
sflbne  series,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Library— Lord  Rob- 
erts's "  The  Rise  of  Wellington  '*  (Low)— Is  a  companioo 
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-work  in  every  way,  and  one  likely  to  have  a  similar  popa- 
larily.  Another  book,  notable  because  of  its  Engliah  in- 
tcreet,  is  M.  Grand-Carteret's  '*  Napoleon  en  Images : 
Estampeb  Anglaises  (Portraits  et  Caricatures)  *'  (Firmin- 
Didot,  Paris),  a  rather  elaborate  work  on  the  British  carica* 
tnres  of  Napoleon,  Ulnstrated  by  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  engravings  from  the  original  prints. 

In  religions  history  there  are  two  books  to  be  noted, 
andinhistoryof  a  misceUaneons  character  two  more.  Dr. 
Allan  Henzies'  **  History  of  Religion  *'  (Mnrray)  is  neces- 
sarily, considering  its  size,  a  somewhat  brief  sketch  of  its 
subject  To  provide  an  adequate  account  of  primitive  re- 
ligions, beliefs  and  practices,  and  of  the  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  the  great  systems,  in  some  four  hundred  pages,  is  a 
difficult  undertaking.  But  the  book  is  readable  and  handy 
for  reference.  Mr.  Richard  Heath  has  only  fifteen  years 
for  his  i)rovince  in  his  **  Anabaptism  from  its  Rise  at 
Zwidcau  to  its  FaU  at  Hfinster,  1521-1536 ''  (Alexander  & 
Shepheard).  The  miscellaneous  histories  are,  Mr.  G.  A. 
8ekon*s  capital  *^  History  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  " 
(Digby),  a  sketch  rather  of  the  development  of  the  broad 
gauge,  of  which  lir.  Sekon  is  a  determined  advocate,  than 
of  the  Qnat  Western  Railway  to  the  present  day ;  and  Mr. 
William  Pole's  *'  The  Evolution  of  Whist "  (Longmans). 

A  very  business-like  book  is  *'  Aspects  of  the  Social 
Problem"  (Marmillan),  a  series  of  papers  combining 
« trained  observation  in  the  social  field  with  reasonable 
theory, "  which  lir.  Bernard  Boeanquet  has  edited.  There 
are  eighteen  papers  in  all— some  by  the  editor  himself  and 
some  by  Mr.  C.  8.  Loch  and  others—of  which  nine  have 
already  appeared  in  the  reviews.  It  is  a  cheap  book  obvi- 
ously destined  to  provide  ammunition  in  many  an  electoral 
contest  in  the  near  future.  Its  calm,  sensible  papers  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  reference.  The  late  Thomas  Hill 
Green's  '*  Lectures  on  the  Prindplee  of  Political  Obliga- 
tion "  (Longmans)  is  more  abstract  and  historical  in  its 
interest  Practically  the  book  is  a  reprint,  with  a  brief 
supplement,  of  a  portion  of  Professor  Green's  philosophical 
works.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  the  different  senses  of 
the  term ''  Freedom,''  and  is  now  issued  as  "  the  best  con- 
ceivable "  text-book  "  for  a  projected  course  of  instruction 
on  political  theory."  It  is  odd  to  see  the  Qrej  of  '*  Robert 
Elsmere  "  the  guide  of  a  yoxmg  generation  of  politicians. 
Then  we  have  a  new  and  very  useful  series  of  Lord  Bras- 
sey's  "  Papers  and  Addresses  "  (Longmans),  dealing  this 
time  v^ith  imperial  federation  and  colcmization  from 
1880  to  1894.  The  editors  have  so  arranged  and  added  to 
Lord  Brassey 's  papers  that  the  book  is  almost,  as  they  say, 
«  a  history  of  the  colonial  queeticm  during  a  period  of 
rapid  and  very  important  development" 

In  biography  of  a  literary  kind  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
more  interesting  this  spring  than  the  two  volumes  in 
which  lir.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  publishes  *'  The  Let 
ters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  "  (Heinemann)— volumes 
containing  many  letters,  never  before  published,  to 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Charles  Lamb,  and  John  Murray, 
and  throwing  no  inconsiderable  light  on  the  character  of 
the  poet  The  portraits  in  the  volumes  are  not  their  least 
interesting  feature.  Then  to  the  cheap  and  deservedly 
popular  Great  Writers  Series,  Mr.  Francis  Espinasse  has 
added  a  '*  Life  of  Ernest  Renan  "  (Scott) ;  and  a  new  edi- 
tion has  appeared,  none  too  soon,  of  *'  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Time  "  (Routledge).  With  all  its  faults,  both  of  com- 
mission and  of  omission,  this  is  an  invaluable  book  of 
reference. 

Now  for  essays  and  literary  criticism  generally.  The 
most  welcome  book  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  unusually  good 
translation  of  the  *'  Select  Essays  of  Saint-Beuve,  Chiefly 


Bearing  on  English  Literature"  (Arnold),  in  which  the 
style  of  the  original  is  as  well  retained  as  it  is  ever  likely 
to  be  in  a  translation.  And  the  essays  selected  are  of  the 
best.  They  include  "  What  is  a  Classic  ?"  "  Of  a  Literary 
Tradition,"  and  the  papers  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  Oovirper, 
Gibbon,  Bonstetten  and  Gray,  and  M.  Taine's  <*  History  of 
igngiiab  Literature."  It  is  a  volume  you  will  place  near 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Essays  in  Criticism."  In  ''The 
Elizabethan  Hamlet "  (Mathews),  Mr.  John  Corbin  has 
been  at  pains  to  study  "  Hamlet's  "  sources,  and  Shakes- 
peare's environment,  with  the  object  of  showing  <*  that 
the  mad  scenes  had  a  comic  aspect  now  ignored  ;"  and 
as  his  essay  has  the  advantage  of  a  commendatory  intro- 
duction by  the  new  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  York  Powell,  it  is  sure  to  win  attention.  But  the 
''  truth  "  is  not  nearly  so  new  as  the  Professor  and  lir. 
Corbin  seem  to  think.  Other  critics  have  constantly 
pressed  home  the  fact,  in  regard  to  "  Hamlet "  and  o^her 
plays,  "that  the  sixteenth  century  audience's  point  of 
view,  and,  of  necessity,  the  playwright's  treatment  of  his 
subject,  were  very  different  from  ours  of  to^y  in  many 
matters  of  mark."  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
the  theatre  I  had  better  mention  Mr.  William  Archer's 
"Theatrical*  World 'of  1894"  (Scott),  a  reprint,  with  the 
addition  of  an  index,  of  his  World  theatrical  criticisms  for 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Archer  is  almost  the  only  critic  w;orthy 
of  sustained  attention.  The  most  trivial  farce  seems  to 
suggest  to  him  something  worth  writing.  In  "Thack- 
eray :  a  Study  "  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Adolphus  Alfred  Jack 
fiashes  hiscritical  sword  to  some  purpose,  for  his  "  study  " 
of  Thackeray's  work  and  character,  if  not  wonderfully 
illuminative,  is  always  bright  and  interesting.  For  the 
rest,  in  this  section  there  are  two  volumes  of  essays  re- 
printed from  the  Fortnightly  and  North  American  Re- 
views, by  "  Ouida  "  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  respectively. 
"  Ouida's  "  collection  is  called  simply  "  Viev^s  and  Opin- 
ions "  (Methuen),  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  very 
unreasoned  shriek  against  the  present  social  state.  She 
dedicates  her  book  to  lir.  Mallock,  whose  own  volxmie  is 
more  jyretentiously  entitled  "Studies  of  Contemporaiy 
Superstition"  (Ward  &  Downey),  displaying  him  once 
again  as  a  clever  man  lacking  entir^y  the  sense  of  humor. 
It  contains,  inter  o/to,  the  series  of  papers  cm  "  Fabian 
Economics." 

Among  miscellaneous  literature  there  is  an  excellent 
little  pocket  botany  book  of  an  elementary  kind  in  lir. 
Edward  Step's  "  Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms " 
(Wame),  an  unfailing  guide  to  all  British  wild  fiowers. 
The  process  of  identification  is  aided  by  colored  plates  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  spedes.  The  little  manual  will 
prove  a  good  stepping-stone  to  the  more  sdenti^  fioras  of 
Hooker  and  BenthaoL  I  must  only  briefly  mention  the 
TGBt.  Mr.  Francis  Walker's  "Letters  of  a  Baritone" 
(Heinemann)  is  imblished  with  the  laudable  desire  "  to 
make  easier  for  others  "  the  way  which  for  the  author  was 
fraught  with  difficulties ;  lir.  Thomas  Farrow's  "  The 
Money-lender  Unmasked"  (Roxburghe  Press)  describes 
and  exposes  in  popular  style  the  methods  adopted  hy  the 
majority  of  money-lenders  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business ;  Dr.  Torke  Davies's  "  Health  and  Condition  in 
the  Active  and  Sedentary  "  (Low)  is  a  new  edition  of  a 
popular  work,  whose  object  is  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  title ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe's  "  London  of  To- 
day" (Hazell)  is  the  eleventh  annual  edition  of  an 
illustrated  record  and  handbook  to  London  and 
its  amusements.  To  the  visitor  "London  of  To- 
Day"  will  be  invaluable.  Finally,  to  the  Library  of 
Humor  "  The  Humor  of  Russia  "  (Scott)  has  been  added. 
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The  short  farcical  story  by  Doetoy^vsky  shows  the  author 
of  *< Crime  and  Punishment'*  in  quite  a  new  light. 
Farther  specimens  of  Russian  humor  are  by  Gogol, 
Stepniakf  and  others. 

Travel  and  topography  of  one  sort  or  another  comes  off 
rather  well  this  month.  Miss  Marie  Fraser^s  **  In  Steven- 
son's Samoa"  (Smith  &  Elder),  ^*a  chance  record,''  says 
Mr.  James  Payn  in  his  preface,  *'  and  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  the  more  valuable,  of  the  character  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  has 
for  a  frontispiece  a  picture  of  Bfr.  Stevenson,  his  ftoiily, 
and  his  horses  at  VaUima,  and  it  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  Samoan  life.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Ck>usins's  '*  Mada> 
gascar  of  To-day  "  (R.  T.  S.),  an  illustrated  sketch  of  the 
ioland,  with  chapters  on  its  past  history  and  present  pros- 
pects, is  up-to-date  and  efficient ;  while  Miss  Anne  C. 
Wilson's  "  After  Five  Tears  in  India ;  or,  Life  and  Work 


in  a  Punjaub  District "  (Blackie),  is  an  fflustrated  aooonnt 
of  native  life  and  Knglish  government  in  a  sednded  dis- 
trict of  the  Punjaub  well  worth  reading.  Three  oChe 
books  of  topographical  interest  are  the  Mias  QoiDer 
Couch's  '<  Ancient  and  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall  '*  (OtftK 
an  illustrated  series  of  descriptions ;  a  handsomely  Hhs- 
trated  new  edition  of  Lane's  '*  An  Account  of  the  Manoen 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  "  (Qardner),  wbkh, 
although  it  was  written  in  Eg^rpt  as  long  ago  as  183S,  m 
still  fresh  and  instructive  to  a  high  degree ;  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Bladen's  jaunty  description  of  his  Canadian  tour, 
*<  On  the  Cars  and  OfT "  (Ward  &  Lock),  a  aumptooos 
volume  described  as  '*  the  journal  of  a  pilgrimage  along 
the  Queen's  highway  to  the  East  from  HalifaT  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  Victoria  in  Vancouver's  laland,"  and  illustrated 
in  a  profuse  manner  that  would  make  the  f ortime  of  a  Car 
less  interesting  book  of  traveL 
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Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Constitutions  in  Europe 
and  America.  By  Charles  Borgeaud.  Translated  by 
Charles  D.  Hazen.   New  York  :  MacmiUan  &  Co.    $2. 

This  work  wjut  the  sucoeasfnl  competitor  for  the  Prix 
Bosti.  awarded  iu  1802  by  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  Dr.  Borgeaud  is  a  native  of  Switserland,  and 
writes  with  genuine  appreciation  of  the  institutions  oonunon 
to  all  modem  democracies.  American  readers  will  naturally 
be  chiefly  interested  in  the  author's  discussion  of  questions 
connected  with  direct  legislation— a  subject  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving more  consideration  than  ever  before  in  this  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inltative  and  referendum  as  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  statute  law  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
volume,  but  the  author's  purpose  comprehended  only  consti- 
tutional adoption  and  amendment.  The  introduction  by  Dr. 
Vincent  contains  several  wise  and  helpful  suggestions  to  stu- 
dents of  the  treatise. 

The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Bicameral  System  iu 
America^  By  Thomas  Francis  Moran,  A.B.  Paper, 
octavo,  pp.  54.  Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
50  cents. 

Mr.  Moran  has  concerned  himself  in  this  study  with  the 
evolution  of  the  bicameral  system  in  our  federal  and  state  leg- 
islatures rather  than  with  tne  philosophic  aspects  of  the  sub- 
iect.  He  concludes  that  the  seiutration  of  each  legislature  into 
two  booses  was  an  American  device,  furthered  by  English  in* 
flueuce.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  separation  were  differ- 
ent, be  thinks,  in  the  different  colonies.  The  principle  was 
opposed  by  Franklin,  whose  influence  i>oetponea  its  adoption 
in  Peansyivania. 

Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare.  By  Alexander  Scott  With- 
ers. Edited  and  annotated  by  Reuben  Gk>ld  1  h  waites. 
Octavo,  pp.  4G7.  Cinciriuati:  Robert  Clarke  Com- 
pany.   $2  50. 

The  publishers  have  rendered  a  notable  service  to  students 
of  trans- Alleffhany  history  by  reprinting  this  rare  work,  the 
value  of  wbicn  is  materially  augmented  oy  the  notes  of  the 
editor,  Secretary  Thwaites  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyuian  C.  Draper,  who  died  while 
ensaged  in  the  task  of  editing  the  **  Chronicles ''  for  this  re- 

S a dI (cation,  but  whose  memoir  of  Withers  had  happily  been 
nished  and  appears  in  this  volume.  The  original  edition  of 
the  **  Chronicles ''  was  printed  at  Clarksburg,  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  in  1831.  The  work  embraced  the  narratives 
of  many  actual  participants  in  the  later  Indian  wars  and  of 
immediate  descendants  of  the  pioneers  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  early  border  fights.  It  was  long  regarded  as  the  best  de- 
scription of  Western  frontier  life  iu  existence. 

How  the  Republic  is  (Governed.  By  Noah  Brooks.  16mo, 
pp.  169.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75 
cents. 

ThlH  little  volume  aims  to  describe  the  workings  of  our 
national  government.  The  details  of  local  administration  do 
not  fall  within  its  scope.  The  author  is  qualified  by  an  ex- 
tended Washington  experience  to  write  intelligently  of  the 
methods  of  procedure  employed  in  the  business  of  the  execu- 


tive departments  and  in  federal  legislation,  but  this  has  I 
done  by  others,  perhaps  quite  as  effectively.  The  atronger  de- 
mand at  present  seems  to  be  for  treatises  on  the  varionn 
8hases  of  localgovemment.  People  are  showing  leas  interest  in 
to  doings  of  CongreasL  and  more  in  the  conduct  of  city  coon- 
oils  and  state  legisiaturea 

The  Building  of  a  Nation.  By  Henry  Gannett.  Octavo, 
pp.  272.  New  York :  Henry  T.  Thomas  Company. 
Bold  by  subscription.    18.50. 

Mr.  Qannett's  book  might  be  fairly  described  aa  a  pomilar 
manual  of  the  census.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  the  oimcult 
art  of  picturing  statistics.  Graphic  illustration  is  the  strong 
point  of  the  work.  There  are  forty  colored  plates,  numeroos 
maps  and  diagrams,  and  a  ooloritype  reproduction  of  a  wster- 
color  sketch  of  the  Capitol  at  Waabington,  by  Mr.  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith. 

The  American  Republic  and  the  Debs  Insurrection,  ^y 
Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  48.  Oberlin, 
Ohio:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.    85centa. 

A  reprint  of  recent  articles  in  the  BihUotkeca  Saera^ 
which  have  been  quoted  in  the  Bbvibw  or  BsTiBwa  Prof. 
O.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin,  has  written  an  introductioo 
to  the  present  edition. 

The  Great  War  with  Russia :  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea 

By  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.    Second  edition. 

Idmo,  pp.  834.    New  York  :  George  RouUedge  &  Sons. 

$8. 

That  veteran  war  corresiwndent,  W.  H.  RusmII.  has  com- 
piled his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Crimean  War  in  an 
attractive  volume  which  has  now  reached  its  second  edition. 
The  battles  of  Alma,  Balaclava  and  Inkerman  are  vividly  de- 
scribed, and  the  distinctness  of  events  is  apparently  undimmed 
in  the  writer's  retrospect  of  forty  yeara  While  in  do  sense 
snpplanting.  the  book  well  supplements,  the  exhaustive  work 
of  Kinglake. 

Julian,  Philosopher  and  Emperor,  and  the  Last  Struggle 
of  Paganism  Against  Christianity.  By  Alice  Gardner. 
12mo,  pp.  884.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

To  rank  the  Emperor  Julian  among  national  heroes  may 
seem  to  the  cursory  reader  hardly  permissible.  Yet  it  may 
be  said  of  the  title  adopted  for  this  ezeellent  series  of  biog- 
raphies—'*  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ''—that  so  long  as  the  woriv 
themselves  are  well  written  and  treat  of  men  whose  lives  were 
for  any  reason  worth  writing  about,  slight  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  caption  under  which  they  are  grouped.  Judged 
by  the  reforrps  he  attempted,  rather  than  by  what  he  act- 
ually achieved,  Julian  was  an  eminently  worthy  leader  and 
citizen,  if  not  a  popular  '*  hero.'^  Miss  Gardner  has  written  a 
bright  and  readable  sketch  of  his  career,  and  the  pubUahen 
have  heightened  the  effect  of  her  work  by  the  use  of  a  larf« 
number  of  admirable  illustrations. 

Prince  Bismarck.    By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.    12mo,  pp. 
245.    Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Lowe,  who  is  the  author  of  a  large  two-volume  bio^ 
raphy  of  Bismarck,  which  appeared  ten  years  ago,  has  bett 
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able  to  incorporate  in  this  brief  sketch  mach  material  that 
has  come  to  light  idnce  the  publication  ot  the  former  work, 
and  to  cover  the  closing  years  of  the  Chancellor's  political 
career. 

Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By- 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  16ino,  pp.  88.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Archbishop  Whately's  famous  essay. 
The  '*  postscripts ''  to  various  editions  are  appended.  The 
work  was  first  published,  anonymously,  in  1819,  and  has  been  a 
popular  book  ever  since,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
editions. 

Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  By 
James  A.  Weston.  Octavo,  pp.  310.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Whittaker.    $S. 

This  bcx>k  was  written  not  merelv  to  show  the  grounds  of 
doubt  as  to  the  alleged  execution  of  Napoleon's  great  marshal , 
but  to  exhibit  what  the  author  regards  as  positive  proofs  that 
the  Peter  Stuart  Ney  who  lived  in  America  nearlv  thirty 
years  and  died  in  North  Carolina  in  1846  was  the  real  Marshal 
Ney.  The  evidence  cited  consists  mainly  of  the  statements  of 
persons  who  knew  P.  8.  Ney  in  North  Carolina  as  his  pupils, 
and  of  supposed  resemblances  in  his  handwriting  to  that  of 
the  Marshal's  disclosed  by  fac-timiU  reproductions  of  auto- 
graphs. As  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  this  testimony,  each 
reader  must  decide  for  himself.  Probably  few,  if  any,  will 
be  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  as 
the  author  seems  to  have  been. 

The  Science  of  Finance.  By  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated 
by  T.  B.  Veblen.  Octavo,  pp.  800.  Chicago :  The 
Uniyersity  of  Chicago  Press.    18.50. 

It  auirurs  well  for  the  **  Economic  Studies ''  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  the  very  beginning  of  the  series  is 
marked  by  so  substantial  a  service  to  the  cause  of  sound 
economics  in  the  United  States  as  is  rendered  through  the 
publication  of  the  first  English  translation  of  the  great  Ger- 
man treatise  on  the  science  of  finance.  The  proof-sheets 
were  revised,  it  is  stated,  by  Professor  Cohn  himself,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  translation  is  in  every 
i*e8pect  a  successful  one. 

Monetary  Systems  of  the  World  By  Maurice  L.  Muhle- 
man.    12mo,  pp.  198.    New  York:    Charles  H.  NicoU. 

Most  of  the  essential  facts  related  to  the  money  problem 
seem  to  have  been  collated  by  Mr.  Muhleman  in  this  volume. 
The  necessity  of  bringing  so  much  statistical  matter  within  the 
compass  of  a  brief  manual  has  required  condensation  and 
abridsment  throughout  the  book.  The  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  great  care  and  discretion,  and  the  author's  * 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  Treasury  Department 
shoula  afford  assurance  of  his  intimate  knowlege  of  the  topics 
which  he  has  essayed  to  treat.  His  manual  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  attempts  to  write  or  speak  on  current 
financial  questions. 

Honey.  By  Abbot  Kinney.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  24.  Los 
Angeles  :    Stoll  &  Thayer.    10  cents. 

Pocket  Edition  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  as  Passed  by 
Congress  August,  1894,  together  with  Schedule  of 
8,000  Articles  with  Rate  of  Duty  and  Paragraph  of 
Law.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  100.  New  York  :  American 
News  Company. 

Municipal  Consolidation  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  By  Albert  E.  Henschel.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  73.    New  York  :    Published  by  the  Author. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Comte,  Mill  and  Spencer  :  An  Outline  of  Philosophy.   By 
John  Watson,  LL.D.    13mo.  pp.  822.    New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

This  "Outline''  was  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  author's  students,  and  it  aims  to  fix  the  main  lines  of  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Watson  declares  his 
creed  to  be  'intellectual  idealism,  by  which  I  mean  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  reality  as  it  actually 
is  and  that  reality  When  so  known  is  absolutely  rational/'  He 
attempts  to  prove  this  view  by  showing  that  our  ideas  under- 
lying mathematics,  bioloffy,  ethics,  religion,  art,  etc..  *'are 
related  to  each  other  as  developing  forms  or  phases  of  one 
idea— the  idea  of  self-conscious  reason."  He  examines, 
in  order  to  discover  their  inadequacy,  certain  views  of 
Comte,   MiU,    Spencer,   Darwin   and    Kant.    Dr.   Watson's 


argument  seems  eminently  clear  and  his  new  volume  may  be 
commended  for  either  private  reading  or  class  room  use 
There  is  no  index,  but  tne  table  of  contents  is  closely  ana- 
lyzed. 

The  Unity  of  Fichte's  Doctrine  of  Knowledge.  By  Anna 
Boynton  Thompson.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  215.  Bos- 
ton :Ginn&  Co.    $1.50. 

In  noting  the  appearance  of  the  seventh  in  the  series  of 
**Radcliffe  College  Monographs"  (originally  "Fay  House 
Monographs  ">  we  can  only  call  attention  to  the  profundity  of 
the  studies  undertaken  at  that  institution  for  tne  education 
of  women.  Professor  Royce  introduces  the  monograph  with 
an  interesting  discussion  of  some  of  the  philosophic  points. 

.^Ssthetic  Principles.  By  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  M.A. 
12mo,  pp.  20L    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  MambalVia  new  contribution  to -^^tbetlcA  embodies 
the  *iil>gtanco  of  a  ^tii:^  of  leeturue  given  under  the  aipuipice» 
of  (Columbia  College,  and  it  i%  leased  upon  tbo  author's  earlier 
work,  "  Pftin.  riei*:iiire  miil  j^thetic^,  Tboiiii  chapters  pr^ 
i*iit'*The  Field  of  .^wthotics,'  and  ^'Pl&flsare  »nd  Pain.'* 
from  tlie  oliHt^rvGr'astaiidptyiiit :  "  The  Art  Instinct,'*  from  the 
urtiat'a  atiAiidpoJut ;  ''  ^Ii9thf>tk<  Standurda/'  fnim  the  critic*]* 
IjHisiM'jTt  :  the  **  Negative  PrJiioiplyii '^'  aitjcl  th^  ■'  Positive  Prin- 
<  i['lr=i  ''of  "  Alur^onir^  j^nthmJca/*  Mr.  Marshall  *ip!TroM'h«H 
hi -I  siiibje<:t  tn  an  ind<itp<:*tidetit,  btlmuLititii^BpirlttAiiduiaiout^^^ 
H  'IfM^idodly  Ik  tlve  aiiMlytk'al,  paynlankigicul  methud,  as  tH»- 
tiuiE^Liished  from  the  hi-HtoricaJ.  Hiii  treatmont  i^  itit^^IligQnt 
fiiid  -wlU  ^mivv  fnjh'i^uktijritf  t4>htudutit*of  tb^  [ibiloeophy  of  art, 
Ijbt^rally  iut«rpret^.    The  work  \&  aot  inteudod  for  tue  tecb* 

JliCJ^i  pS3'CllQlogi(9t. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Vedas.  By  Maurice  Phillips.  12mo, 
pp.  248.    New  York  :  Longmaus,  Oreen  &Co.    $1.75. 

Ab  a  miflsionary  of  many  years'  experience  in  India  Mr. 
Phillips  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  close  continued 
study  of  the  Vedas.  His  present  volume  is  mainly  occupied 
by  a  detailed  analsrais  of  the  literature,  theology,  cosmology, 
anthopology  and  soteriology  of  these  ancient  Aryan  works. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  seems  excellent,  and  foot  notes 
offer  the  reader  numerous  references.  The  author's  extended 
investigation  of  successiye  stages  in  the  development  of  re- 
ligious thought  in  India  leads  mm  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tendency  has  been  uniformly  downward,  and  that  **  the  theory 
of  a  Primitive  Divine  Revelation  alone  is  capable  of  explain- 
ing all  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Vedas,  such  as  are  objects  of 
worship,  sin.  mercy,  aacriflce,  a  future  state.''  Mr.  Phillips' 
work,  aside  from  tnis  theoretical  leaning,  is  conmiendable  for 
thoroughness  and  lucidity.  It  seems  to  fill  well  a  niche,  here- 
tofore not  occupied,  as  a  popular  English  exposition  of  the 
primitive  Aryan  religion. 

Occasional  Addresses  and  Sayings.  By  Bev.  Samuel  J. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  LXi.D.  12mo,  pp.  415.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead&Co.    $1.25. 

Rev.  SamuelJ.  Wilson,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  was  for  more  than  a 
generation  a  professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.  (Presbyterian),  and  for  some  fifteen  years 
before  his  death,  in  1H90,  the  senior  professor  of  that  institu- 
tion. A  memorial  volume  has  been  prepared  by  his  friends 
which  includes  a  memoir,  press  tributes,  and  extended  selec- 
tions from  Dr.  Wilson's  biographical  and  historical  addresses, 
patriotic  speeches  and  sermons.  These  pages  reveal  a  man  of 
strong,  consecrated  personality,  loyalty  to  his  denomination, 
intellectual,  impassioned  as  an  orator,  stem  with  something  of 
that  persistent  seriousness  which  we  associate  with  the  old 
Scotcn  Presbyterianism—a  man  who  under  any  circumstaoces 
must  have  become  an  important  influence  among  his  fellows. 
It  seems  well  to  preserve  a  printed  record  of  such  characters 
as  Dr.  Wilson.  The  book  is  given  a  striking  portrait  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  for  the  Young.  Told  from  an 
Ethical  Standpoint.  By  W.  L.  Sheldon.  16mo,pp.  148. 
Philadelphia  :  S.  Bums  Weston.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  relating  once  more  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  he  has 
presented  matters  of  ethical  significance  only,  desiring  to 
waken  no  questions  of  theology.  His  account,  intended  for 
young  readers,  has  had  the  benefit  of  criticism  from  teachers 
and  parents.  Many  sairings  of  Jesus  are  printed  in  italics, 
and  a  memorization  of  them  is  advised.  From  the  orthodox 
I)oint  of  view  Mr.  Sheldon  is  open  to  critictem  ;  the  method  by 
which  he  explains  portions  of  the  New  Testament  narrative 
may  be  conmdered  arbitrary  :  but  his  spirit  is  intelligent  and 
reverent,  and  his  unpretentious,  picturesque  style  will  be 
attractive  to  many  children.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic  merits, 
the  volume  is  of  significance  in  connection  with  a  large  and 
growing  movement  toward  ethical  instruction  of  the  young. 
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Christ  and  the  Church.  With  an  Introdnction  by  the 
Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  831.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.  $1.50. 
This  Yoluine,  introduced  by  Rey.  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
D.D.,  contains  twelve  lectures,  deUvered  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Christian  PhUoeophy,  at  ChaUuqua,  in  July,  18M. 
and  bearing  largely  upon  the  subject  of  the  unification  of 
Christion  sects.  Tne  lectures  were  presented  by  eminent 
American  clerKymen  and  theologians  of  various  Protestant 
denominations  and  fall  into  three  groups,  dealing  respectlveay 
with  the  Incarnation,  the  Church  and  the  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom. There  is  considerable  theological  theory  in  the 
course  of  the  book,  but  a  practical  view  of  the  problems  is 
prominent  and  thejgreneral  spirit  is  that  of  modem  inquiry 
and  co-operation.  The  volume  is  of  value  to  serious  students 
of  the  functions  of  organised  religion  in  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption.  By  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  H.  A.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Richard  T.  Ely.  12mo,  pp.  431.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co     $2. 

It  is  significant  that  a  second  edition  of  this  volume  of 
lectures,  which  is  described  in  the  full  title  as  '*  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  functions  of  the  church  as  designed  to  embrace 
the  whole  race  of  mankind/'  should  have  been  demanded  by 
American  rather  than  English  readers.  The  author  states  in 
his  preface  that  his  lectures  have  excited  little  attention  in 
England.  Their  preservation,  he  says,  is  due  to  their  recep- 
tion in  America,  and  particularly  to  the  interest  sho  n  in 
them  by  Professor  Ely,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to 
the  present  American  edition.  All  who  believe  in  the  social 
mission  of  the  church  universal  will  find  in  Dean  Fremantle's 
pages  much  of  stimi^ns  and  inspiration. 

Civic  Christianity.  By  William  Prall,  8.T.D.,  Ph.D. 
12mo,  pp.  a09.    New  York :    Thomas  Whittaker.   $1. 

A  series  of  sermons  on  the  present  duty  of  Christians, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  CAurcAman  and  in  other 
journals  Dr.  Prall's  point  of  view,  as  a  clerayman  preaching 
civic  righteousness  in  Detroit,  is  not  unlike  tnat  of  ur.  Park- 
hurst  in  New  York.  Among  the  specific  problems  attacked 
in  these  sermons  are  **  The  Education  of  the  Young,'*  **  The 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,''  **  The 
Sin  of  Gossip,"  *'The  Social  Evil  and  the  Low  Saloon,"  and 
•*  Good  Government . " 

The  Jew  and  the  German  ;  or,  From  Paul  to  Luther.  A 
Historical  Study.  By  Franke  Kelford.  12mo,  pp.  212. 
Philadelphia  :    John  C.  Winston  &  Co. 

A  condensed  sketch  of  church  history  from  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  to  that  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools. 
A  brief  introduction  is  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  of 
Baltimore. 

Han  and  the  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Reason.  By  William 
Waldo  Brimm.  12mo,  pp.  251.  Atlanta :  Franklin 
Printing  Company.    $1.10. 

Another  volume,  from  a  rather  severely  orthodox  stand- 
point, which  deals  with  such  weighty  Questions  as  the  nature, 
origin  and  destiny  of  man,  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Bible 


God's  Light  as  It  Came  to  He.    lOmo,  pp.  128.    Boston  : 

Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  booklet  laments  the  prev- 
alence of  self-interest  and  the  lack  of  faith,  ideal  truth,  a  vital 
religion  and  a  deei>er  sense  of  God.  An  account  is  given  of 
personal  religious  experiences  which  developed  in  a  m3rstical, 
symbolical  manner  through  visions  withheld  from  our  lower 
moments  and  through  utterances  of  an  "inner  voice,"  a 
restful  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  amidst  human  dif- 
ficulty and  suffering.  The  record  is  given  in  ^mple,  refined 
language. 

How  We  Rose.    By  David  Nelson  Beach.    16mo,  pp.  86. 

Boston :  Roberts  Brothera.    60  cents. 

A  reverent  vision  of  heaven,  penetrated  by  an  optimistic, 
somewhat  mystical  feeling,  and  by  a  faith  in  the  "  newer  re- 
ligious thinking  "  which  finds  Buddha  and  Jesus  both  incarna- 
tions of  one  divine  being.  The  language  has  a  certain  remote- 
ness from  every  day  style,  befitting  the  subject  matter. 

Make  Way  for  the  King.    By  Flavins  J.  Brobst.    12mo, 

pp.  248.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

Dr.  Brobet  prints  in  this  volume  a  series  of  religious  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  audiences  of  young  people  in  Boston. 


They  present  in  a  reverent,  practical  spirit  oonceptioos  of 
Christ  as  rules  of  the  individual  and  society.  The  tnought  is 
simple  and  the  style  has  the  freshness,  directness  and  force  of 
an  enthusiastic  speaker.  There  are  freqnoit  references  va 
Biblical  passages.  

ESSAYS,   CRITICISM   AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
A   Literary  History  of  the  English   People   from  the 
Origins  to  the  Renaissance.     By  J.  J.  Juaserand. 
Octavo,  pp.  565.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$8.50. 

M.  Jnsserand  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Englah 
Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  and  other  works  in  tbe 
domain  of  English  history  and  literature.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring a  *'  Literary  History  of  the  ElngUsh  People,  of  vhich 
the  first  part,  forming  one  volume  now  published,  deals  with  the 
records  from  earliest  times  to  the  Renaissance.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  careful  student  of  Taine  and  more 
puidcularly  of  Stopfurd  Brooke's  history  of  eariy  Exi|disli 
Uteratnre  will  find  much  absolutely  new  material  in  thisust 
Volume.  M.  Jnsserand  has  written,  so  his  preface  states,  be- 
cause  he  could  not  help  it;  because  he  loved  the  subject  so 
much.  This  delight  in  nis  work  is  constantly  manifested  and 
will  be  shared  by  the  reader.  The  volume  is  divided  Into 
three  parts,  devoted  to  *'The  Origins.''  **The  French  InTs- 
sion  '*  and  ''  England  to  the  English.  M.  Tusserand  has  given 
particular  attention  to  the  ''  growing  into  shape  of  the  peo- 
ple's genius  *'  Two  chapters  which  present  matter  not 
usually  treated  in  much  detail  in  the  ordinary  text-books  ar» 
those  upon  **  Literature  in  the  French  Language  under  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  Kings,'*  and  upon  the  Latm  Uterature 
of  the  same  period.  M.  Tuisserand^  style  is  admirablv  Indd 
and  attractive.  In  this  volume,  at  least,  he  writes  rather  as 
a  historian  than  as  a  literary  critic  The  influence  <rf  Taine  is 
evident,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  as  *"  the  master 
who  first  in  France  taught  the  way."  Footnotes  give  an  ex- 
tended array  of  valuable  references  and  an  index  is  given. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  is  graced 
with  a  frontispiece  view  of  mediaeval  London,  reprodacea  fmm 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  The  lover  of  EngUah 
literature  will  eagerly  await  the  second  and  third  parts  ot  M. 
Tnaserand's  work. 

The  Arthurian  Epic.  By  8.  Humphreys  Qurteen,  M. A, 
LL.B.  12mo,  pp.  437.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  s 
Sons.    $2. 

Mr.  Ourteen  has  made  an  intelligent  comparative  study 
of  the  Cambrian,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman  and  Tennysonian 
versions  of  the  Arthurian  stones,  considered  as  a  sinj^e  epic 
His  chief  aim  has  been  to  assist  the  investigations  of  lovers  of 
the  early  English  literature  and  he  believes  that  in  tiie  popn- 
'lar  mind,  at  least,  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  cydns  of 
romances  he  examines  have  been  greatly  misunderstood.  He 
gives  a  very  high  place  in  literature  to  the  Arthurian  legendi 
as  treated  by  Walter  Map  and  considers  that  Tenoysou  in 
important  respects  falls  short  of  the  excellencies  of  the  earlier 
writer.  Mr.  Gurteen's  style  is  clear  and  pleasant.  His  stodj 
is  attractive,  profitable  reading  for  many  outside  the  circles 
of  English  scholarship.  Notes  and  a  careifully  prepared  index 
add  to  its  value.  ''  The  Epic  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Caedmon,  Bante  and  Milton,"  by  the  same 
author,  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

Jewish  Literature,  and  Other  Essays.     By  Gustav  Kar- 

peles.    12mo,  pp.  401    Philadelphia  :    Jewish  PabU- 

cation  Society. 

There  have  been  many  evidences  of  late  in  the  way  of 
book  publication  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  sod 
present  condition  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Karpeles*  volume  cootaiiu 
fourteen  addresses  delivered  in  the  past  decade  In  the  large 
cities  of  Germany.  They  were  "bom  of  devoted  love  to 
Judaism  "  and  appeal  primarily  to  adherents  of  that  relifioas 
faith;  but  the  natural,  agreeable  style  and  the  interest  of 
large  portions  of  the  matter  will  undoubtedly  attract  many 
Gentile  readers.  Among  the  more  valuable  essays— all  seem 
to  offer  worthy  instruction— are  thoee  upon  **  A  Olanoe  at 
Jewish  Literature,'*  *'  The  Talmud,"  "  Women  in  Jewish  IMr 
erature/'  **  Humor  and  Love  in  Jewish  Poetry,'*  "  Heinrich 
Heine  and  Judaism  "  and  ''  The  Music  of  the  Synagogue  "  1° 
external  details  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  Jewish  Publicar 
tion  Society  of  America,  whose  issues  have  had  occadoDal 
mention  in  the  Review  heretofore. 

Chaucer.  Spencer,  Sidney.    By  Gertrude  H.  Ely.    l6mo, 
pp.  117.    New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

As  befitting  a  book  intended  for  **  boys  and  girls,^'  ocn- 
siderable  space  in  this  volume  is  given  to  interestinf  bio- 
graphical matter,  though  detailed  account  is  given  of  tbe  pHn- 
cipiu  works  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  title— a  title  w^ 
strictly  accurate  as  some  attention  is  paid  to  writers  hetweeo 
Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethans.    The  style  strikes  that  too» 
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of  genial  familiarity  which  children  enjoy«  and  many  will 
doobtleaB  iind  in  these  pagee  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
three  great  English  poets  considered.  The  scholarship  of  the 
book  seems  reliable,  thongh  naturally  it  does  not  give  evi- 
dence of  great  research. 

FICTION  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Tales  of  Mean  Btreets.    By  Arthur  Morrison.    12mo,  pp. 
242.    Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

The  *'mean  streets''  of  Mr.  Morrison's  title  are  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  a  district  with  which  duties  and  literary 
inclination  have  made  him  very  famSliar.  The  fifteen  stories 
now  gathered  in  this  volume  have  for  the  most  part  appeared 
in  British  periodicals  during  the  past  foar  or  five  years.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  the  introduction  to 
the  American  edition  informs  one  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  re- 
ceived valuable  hints  as  to  the  story-teller's  craftmanship 
from  Mr.  Henlev.  The  *'  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  "  are  intensely 
realistic  ;  they  deal  with  rough,  degraded  types  of  humanity 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sordid,  the  pathetic  elements, 
will  predominate.  But  when  humor  appears,  as  it  now  and 
again  does,  against  this  dark  background  its  effect  is  intensi- 
fied. Mr.  Morrison  is  not  a  painter  of  idyllic  pictures,  but  his 
harshness  is  the  harshness  of  actual  human  life ;  his  London 
men  and  women  have  not  a  little  in  common  with  some  of 
Hamlin  Garland's  agriculturists,  though  their  dialect  and 
habits  are  so  different.  It  must  be  a  hard  reader  who  is  not 
stirred  to  a  profounder  human  sympathy  by  such  glimpses  of 
the  *' submerged"  populace.  As  a  recent  correspondent  of 
the  Critic  has  written,  one  will  learn  from  the  pages  of  this 
book  '*more  of  the  degradation  and  miserv  of  a  certain  side 
of  London  life  than  they  could  in  manv  weeks  of  nhilanthropio 
» slumming.'"  The  reader  regrets  that  this  life  exists,  but 
knowing  that  it  does  exist  he  must  give  welcome  to  all  serious 
and  masterly  efforts  to  present  its  facts  in  the  form  of  fiction 
or  otherwise. 

Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat.    By  S.  B.   Crockett.    12mo,  pp. 

380.    Kew  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.    Il.sa 

Mr.  Crockett  takes  the  title  of  his  latest  volume  from 
the  refrain  of  Andrew  Lang's  "  Ballad  of  Mine  Own  Coun- 
try," 

**  With  the  smell  of  bog-myrtle  and  peat." 

This  ballad  is  given  entire  at  the  close  of  the  book,  and  the 
preface— in  itseu  a  charming  piece  of  writing— is  preceded  by 
a  ballad,  '*  Kenmure,'*  written  by  Mr.  Lang  especially  for  this 
collection.  Mr.  Crockett's  new  stories— about  thirty  in  num- 
ber—are arranged  in  groups,  entitled  "Adventures,"  "In- 
timacies." **  Hfatorlee,"  "  Idylls  "  and  "  Tales  of  the  Kirk." 
The  stories  are  nearly  all  quite  short,  and  each  is  preceded  by 
an  appropriate  bit  of  verse.  They  are  written  largely  in 
dialect  and  present  the  humor  and  ptthoe  of  Scotch  character 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Crockett's  exquisite  art.  It  may  be 
affirmed  without  hesitancy  that  among  books  for  pleasant 
summer  reading  of  a  high  order,  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat "  de- 
serves a  conspicuous  if  not  a  first  place.  The  tales  are  <^efiy 
of  OaUoway,  and  Mr.  Crockett  nas  added  an  "  Epilogue,*' 


eight  or  ten  pages,  in  praise  of  that  section  and  giving  some 
descriptions  of  its  bird  life.  Many  passages  in  the  stories 
themselves  also  give  charming  picturesjof  the  natural  scenery 


of  Qalloway. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log.    By  Michael  Scott.    12mo,  pp.  503. 
New  York:    MacmiUan  &  Co.    S1.25. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  k  Co.  are  publishing  in  attractive 
form,  but  at  a  popular  price,  a  series  of  standard  old  works  in 
English  fiction.  ^*  Tom  Cringle's  Log  "  was  first  published  in 
serial  form  in  BlackwoocPs  Magazine  from  1820  to  1833,  and 
appeared  in  somewhat  altered  shape  as  a  book  in  1884.  It  is 
an  exdting  account  of  a  seaman's  life,  crowded  with  incidents 
of  sea  adventure— warfare,  pirating,  smuggling  and  wreck— 
and  no  less  stirring  events  in  Jamaica  ana  the  West  Indies, 
Panama,  etc.  The  book  is  pleasantly  introduced  by  Mowbray 
Morris,  who  tells  us  that  the  author  was  bom  in  the  outskirts 
of  Olasgow,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  life  and  passed  many 
years  in  Jamaica.  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log  "  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
tale,  to  be  classed,  broadly  speakine,  with  Marrvat's  works, 
with  sufficient  bloodshed  to  keep  the  reader's  fancy  alive, 
and  written  in  a  vivacious,  frequently  intense  style.  It  is  ex- 
tended, but  the  movement  is  rapid  and  the  reader's  thought 
is  not  occupied  by  psychological  analysis  or  questions  relating 
to  intricate  ethical  problems.  This  edition  is  well  printed 
and  well  bound  and  is  graced  by  some  two-score  fitting  illus- 
trations of  various  size,  by  J.  Ay  ton  Symmgton. 

The  Son  of  Don  Joan  :  An  Original  Drama  in  I'hree  Acts. 

By  Job6  Echegaray.   I6mo,  pp.  131.  Boston  :  Roberts 

Bros.    $1. 

Jos6  Echegaray  is  among  the  foremost  of  present-day 
Spanish  play  writers.  Mr.  James  Graham,  in  an  interesting 
introductory  sketch  prefixed  to  this  translation  of  El  Hijo  ae 


Don  Juan^  ventures  the  opinion  that  *'  in  any  selection  of 
names  of  the  greatest  dramatists  ever  sprung  from  Spain, 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  will  find  the  place 
nearest  to  themselves  occupied  by  Jos6  Echegaray."  The 
drama  was  inspired  by  reading  Ibsen's  **Qhoets,"  but  the 
colors  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  those  used  in  the  Scandinavian 
work.  The  spirit  of  the  play  is  eminently  modem,  and  the 
evil  results  of  dissipation,  inherited  and  personal,  are  por- 
trayed with  an  intense  realism.  The  translation— graced  by 
a  portrait  of  the  dramatist— is  worUiy  of  attention  from  all 
who  are  studying  the  Zeitaeiat  as  manifested  in  literature, 
and  it  will  entertain  many  less  serious  readers. 

Under  the  Man-Fig.  By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Ifimo,  pp.  328. 
Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  scenes  of  this  distinctly  American  story  are  laid  for 
the  moet  part  in  a  small  but  historic  Texas  town,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Civil  War.  In  her  somewhat  complex  and 
artificial  plot  and  in  her  treatment  of  the  two  principal  lovers 
the  author  employs  more  or  less  the  traditional  methods  of 
the  romancer  :  in  her  portrayal  of  negro  character— which 
receives  considerable  attention— of  Southern  feeling  during 
the  war  and  in  other  respects  her  art  impresses  the  reader  as 
realistic  The  characters  of  the  story  are  distinct ;  the  human 
interest  is  large.  While  the  novel  cannot  be  considered 
great  it  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  long  list  of  works 
of  American  ** local  fiction,'*  and  its  easy  style  adapts  it  for 
restful  summer  reading. 

Jim  of  Hellas ;  or,  Li  Dnranoe  Vile,  and  Bethesda  Pool. 
By  Laura  E.  Bicliards.  Octavo,  pp.  72.  Boston : 
Estes  &  Lauriat.    50  cents. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Bichards  has  achieved  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  her  short  stories  of  humble  New  England  Ufe  com- 
poeinff  the  "Captain  January"  series.  Her  latest  booklet 
inoluaes  two  tales  in  her  best  style — simple,  wholesome,  hu- 
man, mingling  genuine  pathos  and  a  rich  humor  and  repro- 
ducing an  amu«ng  dialect.  Both  are  love  stories  of  Yankee- 
dom  ;  one  about  "Jim  of  Hellas,"  a  Oreek  sailor  whom  fate 
brings  among  the  quaint  folk  of  an  Atlantic  Coast  island,  the 
other  about "  Bethesda  Pool,"  and  the  way  in  which  she  made 
four  people,  including  herself,  happy  in  the  affairs  of  Amor. 
The  pubUahers  have  given  the  little  volume  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib.     By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 

12mo,  pp.  112.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $L 

Mrs.  Cotes'  latest  venture  in  the  domain  of  Anglo-Indian 
fiction  is  especially  a  children's  story,  but  it  offers  very  de- 
lightful entertainment  to  older  readers.  It  records  something 
of  the  history  of  a  brave  little  son  of  an  English  officer  livlng^ 
from  babyhood  to  boyhood  amidst  the  natives  of  India,  during 
the  years  following  the  mutiny.  The  story  has  more  than  a 
touch  of  pathos,  and  it  is  told  in  Mrs.  Cotes'  direct,  transparent 
style.  Ten  full-page  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  narrative. 

Madame  Sans-Qene.  (Jnabridged  Translation.  16mo, 
pp.  744.    Boston  :    CharLs  £.  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Still  another  English  version  of  the  stirring  story  of  the 
French  revolution  which  has  aroused  so  much  popular  Interest 
during  the  past  few  months.  This  translation  r«ftds  smoothly 
and  has  a  rapid  dramatic  movement.  The  publishers  state 
that  it  is  the  only  unabridged  translation  upon  the  market. 
About  fifty  full  page  illustrations  relieve  the  reader's  eyes  and 
are  an  agreeable  addition,  though  not  of  very  high  artistic 
merit. 

The  Abb6  Constantin.    By  Ludovic  Hal6yy.    Dlnstrated 

by  Madeleine  Lemaire.     Ifimo,  pp.  202.     New  York  : 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

An  attractive,  sammery  little  edition  of  Hal6vy's  well- 
known  story  This  charming  tale  of  French  love  is  worthy  of 
a  dozen  readings  and  is  a  perpc^tual  answer  to  those  who 
hastily  aflirm  that  no  pure  fiction  comes  out  of  Paris.    The 

{>re8ent  translation  has  been  given  nearly  two-score  attractive 
llustrations  by  Madeleine  Lemaire. 


TRAVEL. 
Actual  Africa;  or,  The  Coining  Continent.    A  Tour  of 
Exploration.    By  Frank  Vincent.    Octavo,  pp.  564. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $5. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  to  travel  and  ex- 
ploration, Mr.  Frank  Vincent  declares  that  his  enterprise  has 
been  fully  accomplished  and  that  no  worlds  remain  unoon- 
quered.  The  book  that  signalizes  his  final  achievements  as  a 
globe  trotter  surpaosee  its  predecessors,  both  in  tne  interest 
of  the  narrative  itself  and  in  the  form  of  its  presentation.  In 
wealth  of  illustration  no  American  book  of  the  year  has  made 
a  better  showing.    Nothing  heretofore  written  so  weU  supple- 
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meiits  the  record  of  Stanley's  explorations  as  this  volume.  It 
describee  peoples  and  countries  which,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  practically  undiscovered  in  every  sense  ex- 
cept the  geographical  As  tne  writer  sUtes  in  his  preface,  his 
attention  was  *^  equally  divided  between  native  sUtes,  with 
their  tributary  provinces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  European 
possessions,  protectorates  and  spheres  of  inflnenee,  on  the 
other/'  The  book  reveals  to  us  not  only  the  jungles  but  the 
settlements  of  the  great  dark  continent. 

Churches  and  Castles  of  Hediffival  France.  By  Walter 
Cranston  Lamed.  Octavo,  pp.  236.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  illustrated  description  of  old  French  castles 
and  churches  by  "  one  who  does  not  wish  to  studv  deeply  into 
all  their  history  and  the  minute  details  of  the  building  of  them, 
but  who  doeal  »ve  their  beauty  and  cares  about  the  place  they 
huld  in  the  history  of  the  French  people.'*  The  volume  is  in- 
tended less  for  the  use  of  students  than  for  that  of  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  the  summer  traveler.  The  twenty-four  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  illustrate  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  buildings  described. 

Bnssian  Rambles.  By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  12mo,  pp. 
879.    Boston :  Hoaghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Some  chapters  of  this  volume  have  already  appeared  in 
various  American  periodicals  The  author's  travels  in  Russia 
—especially  fruitful  because  of  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Russian  language— have  led  her  to  wish  to  dispel  some  of  the 
false  ideas  current  in  America  concerning  the  common,  every- 
diay  external  aspects  of  Russian  life.  Her  book  is  a  record  of 
interesting  personal  experiences  told  with  good  humor  and  in 
easy,  conversational  style.  The  view  taken  of  the  Czar*s 
folk  is  in  the  main  a  very  favorable  one.  Among  the  most  en- 
tertaining of  the  thirteen  chapters  are  those  upon  *'  Passports, 
Police  and  Postofflce,"  **  My  Experience  with  the  Russian 
Censor''  **A  Russian  Sununer  Resort."  **The  Nlxhni-N6v- 
gorod  Fair  and  the  Volga,"  and  two  describing  interviews 
with  Count  Tolstoi.  The  volume  is  agreeably  bound  in  buck- 
ram covers.  

SCIENCE. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution.    By  "Edward  Clodd.    Itoo,  pp. 

186.    New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    75  cents. 

In  this  *'  Primer,"  dedicated  to  Professor  Huxley.  Mr. 
Clodd  giyes  an  Mbridgement  of  his  '*  Story  of  Creation,''  and 
follows  closely  the  plan  of  that  work.  "  Part  L  Descriptive," 
occupies  about  half  the  book  and  lias  clutpters  upon  *'  The 
Contents  of  the  Universe."  "  The  Distribuflon  of  Matter," 
»The  Solar  System,"  "The  Earth:  Its  Past  Life^  History," 
and  "  Present  Life  Forms."  *'  Part  II"  is  exnlanatory  and 
expounds  in  simple  scientific  manner  the  main  elements  In  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Mr.  Clodd  might  lutve  omitted  such  a 
sentence  as  *'  The  function  of  science  is  to  classify  the  mind 
and  to  show  how  the  beliefs  of  the  past  are  the  myths  of  the 
present ;  the  duty  of  theology  is  to  readjust  itself  to  what 
science  proves  to  be  true,  other  wise  it  is  doomed."  In  the 
m^dn,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  less  partisan  views,  and 
gives  a  clear  presentation  of  his  subiect  admirable  for  wide 
popular  reading.  A  few  simple  illustrations  are  used  in  ex- 
planation of  the  text. 

The  Story  of  the  Stars.  Simply  Told  for  General  Read- 
ers. By  George  F.  Chambers,  F.R.  A.S.  S2mo,  pp. 
156.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    80  cents. 

This  small  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the  general  in- 
telligent reader  and  it  is  written  in  easy,  non-technical  lan- 
guage. The  eighteen  chapters  discuss  such  astronomical  top- 
ics of  popular  interest  as  the  constellations,  the  number,  brill- 
iancy and  distances  of  the  stars,  double  stars,  temporary 
stars,  nebulee,  the  milky  way,  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  etc. 
This  matter  seems  well  arranged,  and  it  is  supplemented  by 
more  than  a  score  of  simple  illustrations.  The  volume  belongs 
to  a  '*  Library  of  Useful  Stories." 

A  Manual  for  the  Stndy  of  Insects.  By  John  Henry  Corn- 
stock  and  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  Octavo,  pp.  701. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Comstock  Publishing  Company.  $4. 
This  work  will  prove  very  serviceable,  we  feel  sure,  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  to  the  professional  entomologist.  The 
authors  warn  their  readers  that  a  complete  system  of  ana- 
lytical keys  to  all  the  orders  and  famines  of  Known  insects, 
similar  to  the  classified  manuals  of  botany  used  in  the  study 
of  plant  life,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  liandbook  of  entomol- 
ogy, since  the  number  of  insect  species  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
such  a  scheme.  It  is  possible  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
orders  and  families,  and  to  describe  certain  illustrative  species. 
In  the  present  case  this  has  been  done  so  thoroughly  as  to  fully 
entitle  the  book  to  be  called  a  manual  of  the  science.  The 
wood-cuts  used  to  illustrate  the  volume  were  engraved  from 
nature  by  the  iunior  author.  There  are  six  full  page  plates, 
one  of  which  (the  frontispiece)  is  in  colors. 


Infection  and  Immunity,  with  Special  Referenoe  to  the 
New  Diphtheria  Anti-Tozine.  By  <^iarles  RoaseD 
Bardeen,  B.  A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  30.  Syracuse :  C 
W.  Bardeen. 


an  Assistant  i 

from  The  School  BuU*tin.    Itgiv 

t<»T  of  inoculation  from  1781  to  the  "'  serum  method  '*  now 
used  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
After-Dinner  and  Othi^r  Speeches.    By  John  D.  Long. 
12mo,  pp.  223.    Boston:   Houston,  HifBin  ft  Co. 
$1.25. 

Most  of  the  thirty-eight  addresses  gathered  hi  this  volnme 
were  delivered  upon  various  public  occasions  in  Maasaofaosetts, 
and  the  majority  of  them  in  Boston.  They  present  a  variety  of 
political,  patriotic,  biographical,  educaitional  and  religiiDas 
topics,  and  bear  dates  from  lt)75  to  1885.  The  oratorical  abQ- 
ity  revealed  here  is  of  a  quiet  but  solid  order,  befitting  a  high 
official  of  the  "  Old  Bay  state."  Some  of  the  addruBsea  are  of 
local  interest  mainly,  but  others  touch  matters  of  natk»al 
import. 

Popular  Sayings  Dissected.  By  A.  Wallace.  82nio,  pp. 
168.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

Prom  columns  of  ''notes  and  queries"  and  fktxm  other 
sources  the  compiler  of  ''Popular  Sayings  Dissected"  has 

Eathered  the  exact  meaning  and  probable  origin  of  several 
undred  such  common  expressions  as  "  by  hook  or  by  crook,'' 
"catching  a  Tartar,"  "showing  the  white  feather,**  "take 
time  by  the  forelo<^"  "  to  give  the  cold  shoulder,'*  '*  in  the 
nick  of  time,"  etc.  The  original  meaning  of  many  of  these 
phrases  m  daily  use  is  not  that  which  first  suggests  fts^f  .  Mr. 
Wallace  has  swept  the  cobwebs  from  many  a  dusty  corper,  to 
the  entertainment  and  profit  of  his  readers.  A  thoroogfa  in- 
dex assists  reference. 

The  Ways  of  Yale  in  the  Consulship  of  Plancus.  By 
Henry  A.  Beers.  82mo,  pp.  245.  New  York  :  H^iry 
Holt  &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  store  of  college  lore  of  the  middfe 
and  later  sixties.  This  is  interesting,  in  its  way,  to  other 
college  men  of  that  period  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  Tale. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  book  saves  it  from  the  unf avorabfe 
verdict  that  the  critics  might  have  passed  on  the  subject  nut- 
ter intrinsically  considered,  but  on  the  whole  the  theme  can 
hardly  be  thought  worthy  of  the  rather  careful  treatment 
which  Professor  Beers  has  seen  fit  to  give  it  The  college  non- 
sense of  1865,  while  often  as  funny  as  the  college  nonsense  c£ 
1895,  hardly  calls  for  resurrection  by  the  Professor  of  Bn^isfa 
in  Yale  University. 

Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure.  An  Indispensable  Ghude 
to  the  Successful  Use  of  the  Wheel.  By  Luther  H. 
Porter.  16mo,  pp.  200.  New  York :  Dodd,  Head  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

A  volume  bearing  this  title,  by  the  same  author,  appeared 
some  five  years  ago,  but  the  present  work  is  by  no  means  s 
mere  revision  or  the  former.    The  changes  that  have  takao 

1>lace  in  the  interval  have  been  so  great  that  complete  rewrit- 
ng  proved  necessary.  The  author's  connection  with  cycling 
began  about  1870,  with  the  wooden  two- wheeled  velocipede.  ao3 
since  1880  he  has  made  constant  use  of  the  modem  bicycle, 
riding  each  new  type  as  it  has  appeared.  He  writes  as  an  en- 
thusiast at  wheeling,  but  his  enthusiasm  is  tempered  vitJi 
plain  common  sense,  and  his  little  book  is  full  of  practical  sag* 
gestions.  The  wood-cut  illustrations  are  helpful,  and  an  index 
would  liave  been  an  additional  aid  to  the  reader. 

The  Evolution  of  Whist.  By  William  Pole,  F.B.S.  16nK>, 
pp.  206.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Ghreen  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Whist  literature  is  already  extensive,  but  Mr.  Pole's  Isteit 
work  deals  with  a  novel  aspect  of  the  subject.  He  has  At- 
tempted to  make  a  conscientious  scientific  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  whist,  for  the  "purpose  of  tracing  out  tne  prindplei 
and  motives  which  have  determined  and  raided  its  progreasiTe 
changes."  After  a  brief  introduction  **  Part  I "  is  concerned 
with^* Early  History"  and  "The  Primitive  Game."  "Pwt 
II "  devotes  some  thirty  pages  to  "  The  Bra  of  Hoyle,"  179  to 
1860 ;  "  Part  III "  outlines  the  '*  Philosophical  Bra  ^  and  ''Pirt 
IV,"  occupying  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  deals  with  "  Latter 
Day  Improvements  "  and  gives  a  sununary  and  oonclusioD  of 
the  study.  There  are  four  ^appendices,  an  index  and  a  Tcry 
full  table  of  contents. 
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A  Bitor  the  Old  World  in  the  New.    Henry  Austin  Adams. 
In  the  Footprints  of  Canadian  Missionaries.    J.  K.  Poran. 
Centenary  of  Maynooth  College.    CJeorge  McDermot. 
Ancient  Records  of  Creation  and  Deluge.    R.  M.  Ryan. 
U  he  Genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci    John  J.  O'Shea. 
Glimpses  of  Italy.    B.  C.  Foster. 

Chambers's  Journal. —London.    May. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

Pekin:  Before  and  Behind  the  Walls. 

The  Serpent  and  the  Stage.    Dr.  A.  Stradling. 

The  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Ship  Canal. 

Charities  Review.— Galesburg,  IlL    ApriL 

Democracy  and  Charity.    J.K.  Paulding. 
Social  Regeneration.    George  D.  Herron. 
Speech  for  Deaf  Infants,    l&tella  V.  Sutton. 
Model  Working  Clubs.    Mary  W.  Coleman. 
Charity  Work  of  Harvard.    Raymond  Calkins. 
Excise  and  Charity  in  Buffalo.    Frederick  Almy. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia.    Mi^y. 

Elijah  the  Tishite  and  Elijah  of  Jordan. 
The  Twin  Cities.    EdaonC.  Dayton. 
The  Mormons. 

Church   Quarterly  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Divorce. 

Erasmus  and  the  Reformation  in  England. 
Archbishop  Laud.  _ 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church. 
The  Text  of  the  Syriao  Gospels. 
Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature. 
Pseudo-Mozarabic  Offices. 
Illingworth's  Bampton  Lectures. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    May. 

The  European  Partners  in  Asia. 

Russia^JiongoliA  and  China.    Elis6e  Reclus. 

•*  The  woman  Who  Did."    Mrs.  Fawcett. 

Our  Colonial  Empire.    Michael  G.  Mulhall. 

Virgil  in  the  Country.    Countess  Martinengo  Cesareeco. 

Repeopling  the  Land.    H.  W.  Wolff. 

Labor  Colonies  in  South  Australia.    Rev.  Joseph  Berry. 

Evolution :  For  the  Beauty  of  an  Ideal.    A.  Fogassaro. 

The  Pulse  of  Parliament.    J.  A.  Spalding 

Dr.  Clifford  on  Religion  and  the  State :  Reply.    Dean  Fre- 

mantle. 
Professional  Institutions.    Herbert  Spencer. 
The  Debrutalization  of  Man.    Blanche  Leppington. 
The  Economic  Cause  of  Unemployment.    J.  A.  Hobson. 

Cornhill    Magaxine.—London.    May. 

Letter  from  Capt  Benjamin  Clement  on  the  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

St.  Nicholas  in  England. 

The  Backwater  of  Life. 

Moonlight.    '*  A  Son  of  the  Marshes.'* 

New  Serial  Story :  **  The  Story  of  BesBie  Costrell/*  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Critical  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    ApriL 

Adolph  Hamack's  History  of  Dogma.    R.  Rainy. 

Oeoiiree  Fulliquet's  **  La  Pens6e  Religleuse  dans  le  Nouveau 

Testament.'' 
Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson's  Essay  on  Conscience.  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon. 
A.  J.  Balfour's  **  Foundations  of  Belief."    Prof.  S.  D.  F.  Sal- 

xnond. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

April  16. 
Educational  Values. 
The  Allotropy  of  Realism .    George  M.  Hyde. 

Mayl. 
The  Ibsen  Legend. 
The  Spectral  Publisher.    John  Albee. 

Dublin  Review.— (Quarterly.)   London.    ApriL 

Eastern  Devotion  to  St.  Joseph.    Rev.  W.  H.  Kent. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Japan.    Very  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Korea.    Bfiss  E.  M.  Clerke. 
The  Church  and  the  Bible.    Baron  von  Htlgel. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  "Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry."     Rev.  C. 
Coupe. 


Welsh  History  by  Non-Catholic  Writers.    J.  H.  Matthews. 
Papal  Supremacy  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.    Rev.  L.  Riving' 
ton. 

Economic  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    April. 

The  Christian  Social  Union.    Bishop  Westoott. 

Women's  Work.    C.  G.  Robertson. 

The  Fathers  on  Property.    Rev.  F.  W.  Cobb. 

The  Origin  of  Trade-Umonism.    W.  A.  8.  Hewins 

Old-Age  Pensions  by  Means  of  Municipal  Dwellings.  E* 
Thomas. 

Newfoundland  in  Revolt. 

Prof.  J.  a  Nicholson's  '*  Historical  Progress  and  Ideal  Social- 
ism."   S.  Ball. 

Edinburgh    Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    ApriL 

The  Progress  of  Canada. 

The  Classical  Studies  of  Dante. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Craven. 

Somersetshire. 

Frederick  the  Great :  "  Alter  Fritz." 

The  Sutherland  Book. 

Memoirs  of  General  Thi6bault. 

St.  Sophia  and  Byzantine  Building. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  on  Tennyson. 

Weather  Prevision. 

Bducatioi^— Boston.    May. 

Has  the  New  England  Academy  Outlived  Its  Usefulness  r   G. 

M.  Steele. 
City  Supervision.    Homer  H.  Seerley. 
So<^  Evolution  by  Benjaman  Kidd.    J.  G.  Taylor. 
The  Study  of  Words.  W.  F.  Parsons. 
Plea  for  a  Determinative  Course  in  Schools.    C.  L.  Wood. 
Ambiguity  in  Plant  Nomenclature.    Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

Educational  Review.— London.    May. 

Technical  Education  for  Girls.    R.  W.  Hinton. 

The  Teaching  of  English  .Composition  in  Schools.    Miss  E. 

IrgalL  ^^ 

University  Reform  in  India.    T.  VI Jayaraghavan. 
English  and  Irish  Public  Schools.    Leo  Strange. 
Gins'  Gynmasia  in  Germany.    Miss  Alice  Zimmem. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    May. 

The  College  Conmiencement.    Lucy  M.  Salmon. 
Geography  as  a  School  Subject.    Charles  A.  McMnrry. 
Correlation  of  Science  and  History.    Wilbur  S.  Jaokmaa. 
The  High-School  Period.    James  H.  Baker. 
Recent  Text-Books  on  Fiction.    Brander  Matthews. 
Is  Oxford  a  University  ?    Richard  Jones. 
Content  and  Form,    fienry  W.  Brown. 
Classical  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor.    Andrew  F.  West 

English  Illustrated  Magasine.— London.    May. 

Mountaineering  in  Westmoreland.    J.  F.  Eraser. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower. 

Stalking  the  Haplooerus  in  the  Selkirks.   W.  A.  Baillie-Groh< 

man. 
A  Day  in  the  New  Castle  Garden.  New  York.     F.  Balgamie. 
The  Rebuilding  of  London.    Dr.  J.  Parker. 
How  the  Oyster-Seller  Lives.    J.  D.  Symon. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Future  of  Irish  Politics. 

*'  King  Arthur  "  on  the  Stage.    R.  Warwick  Bond. 

The  Northwest  Frontier  oflndia.    H.  Beauchamp. 

Factory  Legislation  for  Women.    Evelyn  March-Phillipps. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  Prussian  Monarcny.    W.  H.  Dawson. 

A  Plague  on  Both  Your  Parties.    K.  Wilkinson. 

Sophie  Kovalevsky.    E.  W.  Carter. 

Mr.  Peel  and  His  Predecessors.    H.  D.  TrailL 

The  Common  Oow.    W.  H.  Hudson. 

The  Political  Crisis  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Danish  Butter-Making.    Mrs.  A.  Tweedie. 

The   Forum.— New  York.    May. 

Bismarck.    Theodore  A.  Dodge. 

Why  Canadians  do  not  Favor  Annexation.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
The  Criminal  Crowding  of  Public  Schools.    J.  H.  Penniman. 
Crowded  Schools  as  Promoters  of  Disease.     H.  D.  Chapln. 
Have  We  Equality  of  Opportunity  ?   Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Can  We  Revive  the  Olympic  Games  ?    Paul  Shorey. 
Anthony  Trollope's  Place  in  Literature.    Frederic  Harrison. 
The  Government  as  a  Great  Publisher.     Ainsworth  R.  Spof* 

ford. 
Pettifogging  Law-SchoolB  and  an  Untrained  Bar.     David  S. 

Joroan. 
Our  Debt  to  Inventors  :    Shall  We  Discourage  Them  ?    R.  H. 

Thurston. 
The  Rebound  from  Agnosticism :    Mr.  Balfour's  Book.    J.  G. 

Schurman. 
Mc  Master's  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  SUtes."  A. 

B.  Hart. 
Indications  of  Business  Improvement. 
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Free  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Problem  of  Publishing.    J.  M.  Robertson. 

"The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith." 

The  Provincialism  of  Our  Literature.    A.  Lynch. 

Legitimate  Liberty.    S.  Parker  Booth. 

On  Friendship.    P.  H.  Perry  Coste. 

The  Bimetallist  Meuance.    J.  M.  Robertson. 

Qentleman't  Magazine.— London.    May. 
The  Playhouse  by  Daylight.  _H._8.  Wilson. 


Fair  Rosamund  the  First.    W.  W.  Hunt. 

Anderida,  a  Mediaaval  Stronghold.    A.  W.  Bckett 

The  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Poet  Laureate.    Mary  F.  Qibson. 

A  Visit  to  a  Japanese  Shrine.    A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 

Concerning  Beards.    Roger  E.  Ingpen. 

The  CumberUud  Dialect.    T.  H.  B.  Graham. 

The  Semi-Jubilee  of  State  Telegraphy. 

Qeographical  Journal.— London.    April. 

The  Luchu  Islands  and  Their  Inhabitants.    B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain. 
A  Journey  to  Tafllet,  Morocco.    W.  B.  Harris. 
Four  Months  of  Travel  in  British  Quiana.    G^eor9e  Q.  Dixon. 
A  Journey  Round  Melville  Bay,  Qreenland.    Eivind  Astrup. 
Count  G^Jtzen's  Journey  Across  Equatorial  Africa. 
The  Challenger  PubUcations.    Hugh  R.  MilL 
Baron  Toll's  Expedition  to  Arctic  eiberia. 

Geological    Magazine.— London.    April. 

Fossil  Fish  Fauna  of  the  English  Purbeck  Beds.    A.  S.  Wood- 
ward. 
The  Structure  of  Glacier  Ice,  etc.    R.  M.  Deeley,  Q.  Fletcher. 
An  Interesting  Contact  Rock.    W.  M.  Hutching^. 

The  Qreen  Bag.— Boston.    May. 

John  Van  Buren.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

Should  Women  be  Admitted  to  Full  Citizenship  ?    Percy  L. 

Edwards. 
Sketch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.— III.    E.  B.  Kinkead. 
Old  World  Trials.— X.    Madame  Joniaux's  Case. 
William  Atwood.— III.    Charles  P.  Daly. 

Home  and  Country.— New  York.    May. 

The  New  York  Police  Force.    Thomas  Bsrmes. 

The  Vagaries  of  Child  Life.    Emil  Meyne. 

Our  Duty  to  Cuba.    Henry  Mann. 

The  Whalers  of  the  Arctic  Sea.    Ruf  us  R.  Wilson. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    May. 
Jesus'  Thought  of  Himself.    George  Cross. 


R.  J.  Hinton. 
C.  R.  Blauvelt. 


Joseph  Mazuni :    A  Study  of  Chan&cter. 
Theoeophy  and  Christianity  Irreconcilable. 
Church  Machinery.    John  H.  Edwards. 
Fair  Play  for  Catholic  Christians.    John  T.  Smith. 

Irrigation  Age.— Chicago.    April. 

Demonstration  Farms  in  the  Arid  Region. 
Irrigation  Work  of  the  Crow  Indians. 
The  Irrigation  of  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— London.    April. 

Leopold  Znnz.    L.  I.  H.  Weiss. 
Alfonzo  de  Zamora.    A.  Neubauer. 
Jewish  Arabic  Liturgies.    H.  Hirschfeld. 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1290.    B.  L.  Abra- 
hams. 
Gleanings  From  the  Book  of  Isaiah.    G.  H.  Skipwith. 
Florilegmm  Philonis.    C.  G.  Montefiore. 

Journal    of  the    Association     of    Engineering    Societies.— 
Philadelphia.    March. 

Tb«  Chicago  San  I  tafv  M-^ii^i  «  ^u.i^;  -  >     Isham  Randolph. 
The  UsBiif  SLfw^  in  Lttr^+'  l-Suiiouit^,    i :.  T.  Purdy. 
Notes  On  a  Urokon  Pinion  sij^f  t.    *  inward  Bat«  s. 
Elver  Surveys  b^  t^UiUa  Katt-UiHively.    J,  L.  Van  Omum. 
Count  17  ItiuLd  BHtlffes,     C.  C,  WptU worth. 
Wjiat  ih\r  Bad  kq&a^  Cgst  Ub.    Clareuco  Coleman. 
Portland  Otm^nt  Lyiiicr«*to  wt  Fort  Pi»h^t     G.  H.  Mendell. 
Bf^tfulationti  for  the  Ere>ctk<ci  of  BuildihK^. 
Pavemoiits  of  (.'levtflamit  Ohio.    Jam*>*  Hitchie. 
Kaihvi»?l  Signaling,    CharU'S  ti.  Chnrnh  ■  1 1 

Journal   of    Qeology.— Chicago.      (Semi-Quarterly.)     April- 
May. 

Classification  of  European  Glacial  Deposits.    James  Gtoikie. 
Classification  of  American  Glacial  Deposits.    T.  C.  Cham- 

berlin. 
The  Variations  of  GUciers.    Harry  Fielding  Beid. 
SU  Louis  and  Warsaw  Formations  in  Southeastern  Iowa.    C. 

H.  Gordon. 
Algonkian  Rocks  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.    C.  D. 

Walcott. 
New  Light  on  Isoetasy. 


Journal   of   the    Military   Serviced  Institution.— New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    May. 

A  Paper  On  Military  Libraries.    Col.  H.  W.  Closson. 

Relation  of  Hygiene  to  Military  Efficiency.  Major  P.  F.  Har- 
vey. 

The  Army  Artillery  Reserve.    Capt.  James  Chester. 

Training  of  the  American  Soldier.    Lieut.  E.  L.  Butts. 

Results  of  Experimental  Firing  with  Service  Rifie.  Oipt  W. 
M.  Black. 

Battery  Competitions  for  Gunners.    Lieut.  O.  E.  Wood. 

United  States  Marine  Guard.    Major  H.  B.  Lowry. 

The  Fire  of  Dismounted  Cavalry.    Lieut.  J.  T.  Dickman. 

Right  or  Left  Turn,  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Capt.  D.  C 
Kingman. 

Historical  Data  Regarding  Extended  Order.  Capt.  M.  Hoo- 
ton. 

Lessons  of  the  Franco-German  War.    Col.  F.  Maurice. 

Subsistence  of  Troops  in  the  Field.    Col.  T.  C.  Scoble. 

Distribution  of  Guns  in  an  Army  Cori)s.    Major  May. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)    London.    April. 

Early  Law.    P.  J.  Hamilton  Grierson. 

Interest.    Continued.    J.  Roberton  Christie. 

The  Courts  of  London  and  Proposed  Changes.    G  H.  Knott. 

Recollections  of  Colonial  Service  in  British  Guiana.  Continued. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    May. 

Language  Training  in  the  Kindergarten.  J.  V.  Denney. 
Knighthood  a  Symbol  of  Moral  Power.  Susan  E.  Blow. 
The  First  School  Year.— IX.    Katheriue  Beebe. 

Knowledge.— London.    May. 

Some  Strange  Nursing  Habits.    R.  Lydekker. 

On  the  Two  Forms  of  Primrose.    Rev.  A.  S.  Wilson. 

Baron  von  Toll's  Expedition  to  the  New  Siberian  TaVi>^<. 

C.  Siewers. 
Notes  on  a  Solar  Photograph.    E.  W.  Maunder. 
The  Winter  Life  of  Insects.    Continued.    E.  A.  Butler. 

Leisure  Hour. — London.    May. 

The  Olympic  Games.    A.  Rankine. 

John  Stuart  Blackie.    With  Portrait.    Mrs.  Maya 

Rambles  in  Japan.    Continued.    Canon  Tristram. 

Books  in  Prison.    Tighe  Hopkins. 

The  Giraffe.    C.  Whymper. 

Crossing  the  Cordilleras.    May  Crommelin. 

New  Serial  Story :  *'  A  Question  of  Faith,''  by  L.  DougalL 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston.    May. 
Ramabai  Association.    J.  W.  Andrews. 
Prison  Reform  in  Japan.    William  W.  Curtis. 
The  Sloyd  System     C.  T.  Work. 
The  Free  Public  Library.    H.  H.  Barber. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— London.    ApriL 

Dean  Church. 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Pentateuch  Controversy. 

Pierre  Loti :  French  Fiction  of  the  Century. 

"  Rob  Roy ''  Magregor. 

The  Migration  of  Birds. 

The  Literature  of  King  Arthur. 

Dr.  Pfleiderer ;  a  Philosophical  Theist  of  the  Present  Day. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Nature  and  Eternity.    Richard  Jeflferies. 

Why  the  English  Ranchman  is  a  Failure. 

Prof.  Jowett,  the  Master  of  BallioL    Miss  I.  A,  Taylor. 

A  Finland  Paradise.    Fred.  Whishaw. 

Lucifer.— London.    April. 

Plotlnus.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Helena  Petrovua  Blavatsky.  Continued.   Vera  P.  JelihoTsky. 

Myths  of  Observation.    Continued.    E.  Tregaar. 

Early  Christianity  and  Its  Teachings. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Eliphas  L6vi. 

The  Clash  of  Opinion ;  Charges  againot  Mr.  Judge 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    May. 

The  Danger  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood. 
Piety;  a  Forgotten  Virtue. 
Major  Knox;  a  Soldier's  Journal. 
The  Irresponsible  Novelist. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— London.    ApriL 

Some  Phases  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    J.  T.  Foard. 

Charles  Wareing  Bardsley;  Lancashire  Novelist  R  A.  Red- 
fern. 

Sketches  in  North  Africa.    Illustrated.    T.  Kay. 

The  Paraphrases.    T.  Newbigging. 

The  Literary  History  of  the  Comedy  of  *'  The  Drummer.**  W. 
£.  A.  Axon. 
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Menorab  Monthly.— New  York.    May. 
Oonyention  N  amber. 

Midland  Monthly .—Des  Moines,  Iowa.    May. 

The  Switzerland  of  America.    Samuel  Calvin. 
Bicycle  Ride  to  the  Cnster  Battle  Field.    Eugene  May. 
Besting  at  Okoboji.    8.  H.  M.  Byers. 

Missionary  Herald. — ^Boston.    May. 


Qnadalajara,  Mexico.    John  Howland. 
ESast  Central  African  Mission,  Gazaland. 


F.  W.  Bates. 


Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    May. 

Hindrances  and  Helps  in  Evangelising  Laos  Land. 
The  Nesro  as  a  Mianonary.    J.  B.  Bridc^. 
Bailroaos  in  Turkey.    Henry  H.  Jessnp. 
Growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.    A.  D.  HaiL 
Dr.  Gordon's  Belatlon  to  Missions.    H  C.  Mabie. 

Music— Chicago.    May. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Modem  Song. 

Stimuli  to  Genius.    J.  J.  KraL 

Bmno  Oscar  Klein's  **  Kenil worth.'' 

The  (German  Folk-Sons.    Richard  Lieber. 

Is  Perfect  Intonation  Practicable  ?— III.    J  P.  White. 

National    Review.— London.    May. 

Some  Anglo-French  Problems.    James  W.  Lowther. 

Goleridge^s  Letters.    Leslie  Stephen. 

Headaches.    A.  Symons  Bccles. 

A  Dialogue  on  Bimetallism.    Leonard  H.  Courtney. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon  through  British  South 

Africa.    With  map.    Miss  BiOfour. 
The  Bn^dish  Public  House.    Arthur  ShadwelL 
Pontremna.    Bishop  Browne. 
GMiadian  Immigrants.    Arthur  Paterson. 
Ireland  ;  the  Emperor's  New  Clothes.    H  O.  Arnold  Forster. 

Natural  Science.— London.    May. 

Sir  William  Flower  on  the  Principles  of  Nomenclature. 

The  Publication  of  Papers  by  Societies. 

Toxins  and  Antitoxins. 

Paleontology  and  the  Biogenetic  Law.    K.  A.  von  ZitteL 

Pield-aub  Work  in  Ireland.    G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

The  Last  of  the  Challenger.    George  Murray. 

Some  Definitions  of  Instinct.    C.  L.  Morgan. 

The  New  Oban  Cave.    W.  J.  L.  Abbott. 

Bibliomphical  Beform  and  the  "  Zoological  Becord."     H.  H. 

New  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Manning  of  the  Fleet.    David  Hannay. 

The  Jtight  of  the  People :     The  New  Divine  Bight.     W.  S. 

&tne  Becent  Poets  :    A  Poet's  Comer.     Vernon  Blackburn. 

^e  Art  of  Justice. 

Oameos  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus  and  Caligula.   G.  W.  Steev- 

ens. 
The  French  in  Madagascar.    Pasfleld  Oliver. 
The  Theatre  in  London.    G.  S.  Street. 
Thomas  Pureney  :    Prisoner  Ordinary.     Charles  Whibley. 

New  Science  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quarterly  )    ApriL 

The  Elements     William  Crookes. 
Autobiographical  Notes     Prof.  Richard  A  Proctor. 
Genius  :  The  Model  for  Educational  Methods  William  George 

Jordan. 
Where  the  Steamboat  was  Bom     Maggie  Symington. 
The  Ether  and  its  Funr  tions.    George  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Changes  in  Spoken  English     A.  B.  Kingsbury. 
Electric  Power  Transmission.    Lieut.  P.  Jarvls  Patten. 
Hands,  as  Indicative  of  Character.-   "  Cheiro." 
Railruad  Facts  and  Figures.    Melville  Philips. 
The  Operation  of  the  Vibratorv  Circuit    John  W.  Keely. 
The  Veil  Withdrawn.    Mrs.  Bloomfleld  Moore. 
Are  Phjrsical  and  Spiritual  Energy  Identical  ?  Mary  Parmele. 
The  Continuity  of  Life. 
Scientific  Irritability.    Eveljm  J.  Hardy. 
Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science.    Angelo  Heilprin. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    May. 

An  Object  Lessen  in  "  Prohibition."    T.  C.  Down. 

The  Beal  Bnlers  of  Turkev.    H.  A.  Salmone. 

A  May-Queen  Festival.    John  P.  Faunthorpe. 

Ancient  English  Office  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre.  H.  J  Feasey. 

A  Love  Episode  in  Mazzini's  Life.    Mademoiselle  Melegari. 

Mr.  Irvi  ig  on  the  Art  of  Acting.    Oulda 

Women  in  French  Prisons.    E.  B.  Snearman. 

True  and  False  Notions  of  Prayer,    i^ormaif  Pearson. 

Georgian  Treaties  with  Kussia.    V.  E.  Cherkezov. 

Joan  of  Arc.    Mrs.  Soutbwood  Hill. 

The  False  Pucelle.    Andrew  Lang. 


Braggadocio  About  the  Mediterranean  :     A  Fejoinder.     W. 
Laird  Clowes. 

North  American   Review.— New  York.     May. 

The  Pi-eacher  and  His  Province.    Cardinal  Gibbons. 
GliiTjpsett    of    Charles    Dickens.— I.     (liarles    Dickens  the 

Younger. 
Our  Situation  as  Viewed  from  Without.    Gold  win  Smith. 
Bussia  and  England.    A.  Vambery. 
Diplomacy  and  the  Newspaper.    E.  L.  Godkin. 
The  Progress  of  Meteorology.    Frank  Waldo. 
The  Income  Tax.    George  a.  Boutwell. 
Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire.— V.    A.  D.  Vandam. 
The  Future  of  Japan.    S.  Kurino. 

Our  Day.— Springfield,  Ohio.    May. 

The  P.  S.  A.  Movement  in  England.    Bobinson  Souttar. 
Dr.  Gordon  as  Preacher  and  Reformer.    Joseph  Cook. 
Influence  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War.    H.  Weinstock. 

Outing.— New  York.    May. 

A  Fishing  Trip  in  North  Carolina.    Benjamin  Bush. 

The  Pans  of  China  (Canton).    AnnetU  Josef  a  Halliday-An- 

tona. 
Whitmore's  Brook.    Arthur  F.  Bice. 
Fitting  Out  for  a  Cruise. 

Oxford  in  the  '*  Eights  "  Week.    Evelvn  Bumblnm. 
Lens's  World  Tour  Awheel.— Thabyeoaung  to  Rangoon. 
Up  Among  the  Cattle  Ranges  of  the  Sierras.    Mary  C.  Jolui 

son. 
The  Illinois  National  Guard.— H.    Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Overland   Monthly.— San  Francisco.    May. 

Path  Finding  Up  Shasta.    George  S.  Meredith. 
Memorable  Contests  for  Oregon  Senatorships : 

feat. 
The  Bear  Fhig  :    More  Light  on  an  Historic  Incident.    Jolui 

Bid  well. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Stamp  Mill.    A.  B.  Paul. 
The  Churches  of  Forty-nine.    Arthur  Inkersley. 


Dolph's  De- 


Pall    Mall    Magazine.— London.     May. 

LitUecote.    A.  H  Malan. 

The  Imperial  Fiunily  of  Japan.    Laura  B.  Starr. 

Hands  all  Rouna.    John  O^eill. 

Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campidgn.    Sir  E.  Wood. 

Philosophical    Review.— Boston.     (Bi-monthly.)    May. 
Agnosticism.    J.  G.  Schurman, 

The  Ethical  System  of  Richard  Cumberland.    Ernest  Albee. 
Descartes  and  Modem  Theories  of  Emotion.    David  Irons. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    May. 

A  Plea  for  Standards   in  Photographic  Apparatus.    8.  A. 

Hand. 
Dame  Nature.    H.  P.  Robinson. 

Control  Over  Results  in  Development.    J.  M-  Tomlinson. 
To  Make  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera. 
Art  as  Applied  to  Photography.    William  Crooke. 
The  Color  of  Negatives. 
The  Kallityre  Process. 
Combined  vtrsut  Separate  Toning  and  Fixing  Baths. 

The  Photographic  Times.— New  York.    May. 

Photographing  Children.    Xanthus  Smith. 

System.    Walter  D.  Welford. 

Photography  Applied  to  Book  Illustration.    Max  Madder. 

Pictorial  Telegraphy. 

Emulsion  Photography.    James  Stebbins.  Jr. 

Wanted,  a  Shutter.    W  J.  Stillman. 

Artificial  Atmosphere. 

Popular  Astronomy.— Northfield,  Minn.    May. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch.    T.  J.  J.  See. 
The  Lowell  Observatory  and  Its  Work.    A.  E.  Douglass. 
The  Spectroscope  in  Astronomy.    Taylor  Reed. 
The  Solar  Ephemeris.    J.  Morrison. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    May. 

Studies  of  Childhood.— VIIL    Fear.    James  Sully. 

ArchfiBology  in  Denmark.    Frederick  Starr 

The  Office  of  Luxury.    Paul  Lerov  Beaulieu. 

Professional  Institutions.— I.    Herbert  Spencer. 

Kidd  on  "  Social  Evolution."    W.  D.  Le  Sueur. 

An  Old  Naturalist.    W.  K.  Brooks. 

The  Work  of  the  Naturalist  in  the  World.    Charles  S.  Minoi. 

Business,  Friendship,  and  Charity.    Logan  G.  MoPherson. 

Race  Mixture  and  National  Character.    L.  R.  Harley. 

Woman  as  an  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Microbes  as  Factors  in  Society.    M.  L.  Capitan. 

The  Illustrious  Boerhave.    William  T.  Lusk. 
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Quarterly  Journal  of  Bconomica. — Boston.    April 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital  aod  Its  Critics.— IL    E.  BOhm- 

Bawerk. 
The  Origin  of  Interest.    John  B.  Clark. 
The  Classification  of  Public  Revenues.    E  R.  A.  Seliffman. 
Von  Thttnen's  1  heory  of  Natural  Wages.— I.    H.  L.  Moore. 
Utate  Regulation  uf  Prices  and  Rates.    W.  H.  Dunbar. 
Aristotle^s  Doctrine  of  Barter.    W.  J.  Ashley. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.    April* 

The  Bible  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Conciereerie. 

A  Century  of  Science. 

Perish  Agriculture  ! 

The  Waverley  Novels. 

Jeanne  D'Arc. 

A.  J.  Balfour's  "  Foundations  of  Belief.'* 

The  Poetry  of  Chaucer. 

The  Conservatism  of  To-day. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    (Quarterly.)    ApriL 

Dr.  B.  W.  Dale.    Dr.  A   Mackennal. 

Bthioal  Basis  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Controversy. 

The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Sacraments.    Rev.  H.  S.  Lunn. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    May. 

Oonventions  and  Summer  Gatherings  of  1895. 

The  Art  of  John  La  Farge. 

Sir  John  Everett  MiUais,  Bart.,  R.  A. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith.    W.  T.  Stead. 

Review  of  Reviews.— London.    May. 

Li  Hung  Chanff :  A  Character  Sketch.    John  Rossell  Tonng. 
The  NaBonal  Social  Union. 
Wanted:  A  Sherlock  Holmes. 

The  Rosary .~New  York.    May. 

JcMUi  of  Arc  before  the  Bar  of  the  Church.    Reuben  Parsons. 
The  Royal  Soeptre  and  Imperial  Crown  of  Silence.    Carola 

Mllanis. 
A  Page  of  Church  History  in  New  York.— II.    St.  John's, 

XjSca. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    May. 

Home  Sanitation.    Moreaa  Morris. 
Household  Water  Supply.    J.  C.  Chase. 
Sewerage  in  Foreign  Cities.    0.  W.  Chancellor. 
Hygiene  in  Medical  Education.    J.  L  Desroches. 

School  Review.— Hamilton,  N.  Y.    May. 

The  High  School  Teacher's  Equipment  in  French.     A.  H.  Ed- 

gren. 
The  Curriculum  of  a  Small  High  School.    E.  J.  Goodwin. 
The  Moral  Problem  in  the  Public  School  System.     H.  B, 

Ryley. 
Future  of  the  American  High  School    J.  R.  Bishop. 

.  Scottish  Geographical  Magarine.— Edinburgh.    April. 

BHfeiilh  New  Guinea.    Sir  W.  Macgregor. 
Beiro,  Zambeeta.    A.  Carnegie  Ross. 

The  Areas  of  the  Land  and  Water  of  the  Globe.  Prof.  H. 
Wagner. 

Scottish  Review.— Paisley.    (Qoarterly).    April. 

The  Songs  of  Scotland  Before  Bnms.    J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

A.  J.  Bauour's  ''Foundations  of  Belief  : ''  The  Persistence  of 
Rationalitv.    Dr.  R.  M.  Wenley. 

The  Ob>y  Gordons. 

The  Mucontent  Woman.    Colonel  T.  PiUdngton  White 

The  Development  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.   J.  H.  Follarton. 

Henri  Beyle  and  His  Critics.    E.  C.  Price. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  W.  O'Con- 
nor Morris. 

The  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland.     Wm.  C.  Maopheraon. 

Local'TOCation  in  Scotland.    Ben  Taylor. 

Social  Economist.— New  York.    May. 

Claims  of  Bimetalllsts. 

The  Economy  of  the  Large. 

Public  Effect  of  Great  Fortunes. 

Prices  and  Volume  of  Money. 

A  Colonial  Experiment  in  Communism. 

The  Secrecy  of  the  Legislation  Against  Silver. 

The  Stenographer.- Philadelphia.    May. 

Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Dement,  Mr.  Dunham. 


Pure  Graham. 
Law  Reporting. 


H.  W.  Thome. 


The  Prevoet-Delaunay  Shorthand.    L.  Fontaine. 
Thomas  Towndrow.    Fac-simile  Letter  and  Portrait. 
Mr.  Howard  and  the  Missing  Link.— VIII.    George  B.  Bisbop. 
The  "  Olds.''    Isaac  S.  Dement. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Graham  Word-Sign  Lists.    H.  L.  An- 
drews. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    April  15. 

The  British  Museum :  Our  National  Library.    M.  San-UkA. 
Elephant  Catching.    D.  H.  Wise. 
With  Her  Majesty's  Mails  to  Ireland.    E.  J.  Hart. 
Priedrichsof.    A.  H.  Beavan. 

St.  Leonards  and  Great  Harrowden  Hall ;  Girls*  Scboob  d 
To-day.    Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Students'  Jourhal.— New  York.    May. 

Andrew  J.  Graham.    George  R.  Bishop. 

''  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.''    Walter  H.  Richa^  da. 

The  Social  Evolution  of  Woman.    Haryot  Holt  Cahoon. 

Engraved  Shorthand— eight  pages. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

Sunday  at  Home  — London.    May. 

Henry  Nott,  the  Apostle  of  Tahiti    With  Portrait.    Bev.  B. 

Lovett. 
Prince  Khilkow  :    A  Disciple  of  Count  Tolstoi    B.  StadUng. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  J.  G.  Rooera. 
A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob.    Continued.    Major  A.  Heber- 

Percy. 
The  Well  of  Jacob.    Rev.  H.  Macmillan. 
Sunday  in  Stepney. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    May. 

Birds  of  the  Cliffs.    C.  J.  Cornish. 

Christening  the  Niger.    Rev.  T.  C.  Colllnga. 

The  Eve  of  Christianity.    Continned.    F.  T.  Richards. 

China  and  the  Bible.    Dr.  W.  Wright. 

Dr.  Dale.    With  Portrait    Rev.  P.  T.  Forsyth. 

Salisbury  Cathedral.    Continued.    Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    May. 

Madame  de  Lescure  :  a  Heroine  of  France.    Mrs.  A.  Croasa. 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,  1871-lflA 

Continued. 
John  Brrom  ;  a  Manchester  Man.    Continued. 
Spring  In  New  York.    Walter  Frith. 
*'  Sundowners ''  and  Other  Bush  Types. 

United  Scrvice.-Phihidelphia.    May. 

Detached  Service. 

Uniform.    Lient.  Charles  DeL.  Hine. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation.    G  H.  Prabk. 

Supply  of  the  Armies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Nap<^eao. 

United  Service  Magaxine.— London.    May. 

England  and  the  New  Japan.    W.  H.  WUMm. 

Madagascar.    Captain  Pasfleld  Oliver. 

The  Executive  Naval  Officer. 

The  Functions  of  Navy  and  Armv.    Capt.  W.  H.  Jamea. 

Enteric  Fever:  the  Scourge  of  India ~ A  Rejoinder.    Surg.- 

Maj.  Perry  Marsh. 
Our  Garrison  at  Tientsin.    Lieut. -Col.  Jamea. 
The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses.    Bfaj.-Gen.  Tnllodi. 
The  ''  Chinese  Puzzle  *'  No  Puzzle.    Col.  Maurice. 
Hermann  Fersohk :  a  Gtorman  Kipling.    Edith  E.  OathaU. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    May. 

The  Unification  of  the  Liberal  Party.    H.  H.  L.  Bellot 
A.  J.  Balfour's  '*  The  Foundations  of  Belief."    M.  Todhuntar. 
International  .Agreements  and  the  Sufferers  in  War.  J.  Kizig. 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury :  Its  EUstory  and  Associatioaa.    C  £. 

Charles  Bradlangh.    C  Waterer. 

Some  Modem  Ideas  About  Marriage. 

Woman  Suffrage     C.  H.  Matters. 

Ampthill :  Past  and  Present.    C.  Wynn  Williama. 

Our  Defenseless  Navy 

The  Crisis  in  Free  Thought.    S.  Dewev. 

Recollections  of  Samoa  and  the   Home   of  Robert    LoniB 

Stevenson. 

ght  Capital  Punishment  to  Be  Abolished  ?   G.  Rayleigh 

Yicars 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magaxine.-New  Yorit.    May- 
Photographing  Plants  and  Flowers. 
Does  Photography  Describe  ?    E.  L.  Wilson. 
Our  Summer  Studio.    D.  Bachrach,  Jr. 
Figures  in  Landscape  Photographs. 
The  Camera  and  the  Bicycle. 

Some  Neglected  Outdoor  Opportunities.    John  A.  T^nnant. 
Sulphur  Toning  Once  More,    W.  H.  Sherman. 
Concerning  Copyright. 
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Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    May. 

Madagascar.    M.  Klein^   ^  „  ,^ 
Oerman  May  Songs.    F.  J.  Holly. 
Philip  Neri. 
Pinger  Rings. 

Barghardt  Freiherr  von  Schorlemer-Alst.     With  portrait 
H.  Keruer. 

Daheim . — Leipsig. 
Aprils.       . 
•  ohann  Christian  GHinther,  Poet.    With  portrait.    R.  Koenig. 
Hernuum  Vogel,  Artist.    F.  von  Ostini. 
AprU  ja 

^^That  Fishes  Did  the  Apostles  Catch  in  Lake  GenesaretL  t 

W.  Marshall. 
The  Entombment  in  Art.    H.  Knaokf  nss. 

April  ao. 

Torqoato  Taosa    L.  Witte. 

April  27. 
Capri.    Frida  Schanz. 

DeuUchsr  Hausschats.— Regensborg.    Heft  9. 
Members  of  the  Centre    of    Bavarian  Parliament.    Dr.  A. 

Kaosen.  _        _  „ 

The  Hygiene  of  the  House.    D.  A.  Kellner. 
The  Chief  Door  of  the  Dome  of  Regensbnrg. 
Johannes  Sohrott.  Poet.    With  portrait.    D.  W.  Schenz. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart    ApriL 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Parliamentarians.    Continued.    H. 

von  Poechinger. 
The  Prussian  Diet  and  the  Theatn.    J.Lewinsky. 
An  Optical  Ooethe  Relic     B.  von  Lomel. 
Rule  Britannia.    Sir  M.  Grant  Duff.  _    , 

Leopold  von  Ranke,  and  Bettina  von  Amim.    T.  Wiedmann. 
Life  in  the  Harem.    K6rim6e-Hanoum. 
What  Has  Become  of  the  German  Bourgeoisie  ! 
A  Conversation  with  Jos6  Benlliure.    Bermine  von  Preuss- 

chen. 
The  Pourt  of  Japan  Then  and  Now.    Alexander  Freiherr  von 

Siebold. 
The  Oerman  Use  of  Foreign  Words.    Daniel  Sanders. 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Breslau  Archives.    Dr.  M  Grunwald. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    ApriL 

The  Eightieth  Birthday  of  Prince  Bismarck.    Dr.  J.  Roden- 

Karl  raedrich  Reinhard.    Continued.    W.  Lang. 

Sic  et  Kon :  New  Documents  of  the  Time  of  the  Persecution 

of  the  Christians     Paul  Rohrbach. 
Eduard  MOrike's  Letters.    Continued.    R.  Krauss. 
The  Rise  of  South  Africa.    Continued.    A.  Wirth. 
Udo  in  Bngland  :  Letters  in  the  Collection  of  Marie  von  Bun* 

sen. 
Four  Poems.    Julius  Petri. 
Berlin  Music  Life.    CarlKrebs. 

Die  Garteolaube.— Leipsig.    Heft  4. 
Formosa.    Dr.  A.  Fritze. 

King  Conrad  and  the  KOnigstein  Well.    C.  Gurlitt 
Among  the  Giant  Trees  of  Califomia.    T.  Kirohhoff. 
Ideal  Female  Beauty.    E.  Eckstein. 
Torquata  Tasso.    R.  SchrOder. 
Injuries  to  the  Ear.    Dr.  R.  Hang. 

Die  Gesellschaft.^Leipzig.    ApriL 

Richard  Strauas's  Opera  **  Guntram.'*    W.  Mauke. 
Capitalism  in  Literature.    H.  Starkenburg. 
Poems  by  Richard  DehmeL  and  Others. 
Nietzsche  and  Good  and  EviL    Martha  Asmus. 
Can  Women  be  Geniuses  !    Dr.  B.  Mftnz 
The  So-Called  Aesthetics  of  Culture.    R  DehmeL 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.     ApriL 

The  Religion  of  Ilcriz  Carriere :  A  German  Idealist.    M    von 

Nathusius. 
Autunm  Days  in  Scandinavia.    C  ] 


Madagascar.    Spanutb  P5hlde 
The  lime  of  Weimer's  Greatness. 

Neue  Revue.— Vienna. 
April  3. 
Professional  Criminals.    Dr.  R.  SchttUer. 
The  Weather  and  Disease.    Dr.  M.  Neuburger. 
La  Fontaine.    Karl  Bleibtreu. 

April  17. 
The  Nationalization  of  Railways.    "  Nestor." 
La  Fontaine.    Continued. 

April  24. 

The  Semitic  Spirit  and  German  Society.    G.  Ferrero. 
Women's  Education  in  England.    L.  Fleiachner. 

Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  27. 

The  Bismarck  Interlude. 

Introduction  to  Marx's  **  Class  War  in  France,  184fr-1850.' 

Engels 
Intelligence  and  Social  Democracy     K.  Kautsky. 
Modem  Marriage.    E.  Bernstein. 

No.  28. 

Marx     Continued. 


F. 


Continued. 

J.  L.  Franz. 


Intelligence  and  Social  Democracy. 

The  Agrarian  Question  in  the  United  States. 

No.  29. 

Proportional  Representation  and  the  German  Elections. 
Intelligence  and  Social  Democracy.    Concluded. 

No.  30. 

Proportional  Representation.  Continued. 

Nord  und   SOd.— Breslau.    ApriL 

Modem  Dialogues  in  At  cient  Greek  Style.    A.  Meinhart 
Field  liarshsl  Count  von  Blumenthsl    With  portrait    A«, 

Rogall  von  Bieberstein. 
The  Character  of  the  Doctor.    Max  Dessoir. 
The  Army  Under  Frederick  the  Great.    Konrad  Wutke. 
Shipping  in  all  Ages  and  Among  all  Nations.    E.  B5tticher. 
Maria  Joniaux,  Poisoner.    PauTLindau. 

Sphinx.— Brunswick.    ApriL 

A  Theoeophical  Principle  in  the  Roman  Literary  World.    R. 

von  Koeber. 
Dr.  Httbbe-Schleiden*s  Weltanschauung.    W.  Friedrichsort 
Cremation  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Religions  of  the  East 

Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart    Heft  10. 

Prince  Bismarck's  Birthday  at  Jever.    F.  W.  Riemann. 
Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck.    H.  LQders. 
Professor  Hans  Gude.    With  Portrait.    R.  Pietach. 
The  Town  of  Cilli.    J.  Fuhrmann. 
The  New  Rhine  Bridge  at  Bonn. 
Bruno  Piglhein,  Artist     A.  Braun 

A  Hunting  Tear  in  the  Bavarian  Mountains.     A.  von  PsrfaO. 
Characters  of  German  Fairy  Tales  on  the  Banks  of  the  NQe. 
Dr.  A.  Schilbach. 

Velhagen   und   K!asiog*s  Monatshefte.— Berlin.    ApriL 

The  Wattenmeer— Cuxhaven,  Neuwerk,  etc.    Hans  Bohrdt 
Velazquez.    Continued     H.  Knackfuas. 
Berlin  Theatres.    Continued.    P.  von  Szczepanski 
Japan  in  China.    H.  von  Spielberg. 

Vom  Pels  sum  Meer.— Stuttgart 
Heft  16. 
Adele  Sandrock.  Actress.    A.  Bettelhelm. 
The  Nile  Reservoir  and  Philae.    H.  Ressner. 

Heft  17. 
Ex-Libris.    P.  Dobert 
New  York.    P.  Hann. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Biblioth^qus  Universelle.— Paris.    April. 

Compulsory  Assurance.    Numa  Droz. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Spain.    E.  Rios. 
The  Dictatorship  in  Italy,    v.  Pareto. 

**  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter.'"    George  P.  A.  Healy. 
The  Sensibility  and  Imagination  of  George  Sand.    L.  Maril* 
lier. 


Nouvelle    Revue.— Paris.    April  1. 

Curiosity.    Sully  Prudhomme. 

A  Sailors  Recollections.    G.  Hugo. 

The  Last  Years  of  Luther.    J.  Zeller. 

I  Become  a  Colonist    H  Le  Roux. 

The  Press  of  To  day.    J.  Case. 

Letter  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 
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AprUlS. 
German  Military  Law. 
Cnrioeity     Sullv  Pradhoxxuue. 
A  Sailor  8  Recollections.    G.  Hogo. 
French  Landscapes.    A.  Ernst. 
Letter  on  Foreii^  Pobtics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 


A.  Lacaussade. 


Nouvelle  Revue   Internationale.— Paris.    April  1. 

Review  of  Earopean  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
H.  Rocbefoucaold,  a  Contemporary  Moraiist. 

April  25. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
Charles  van  der  Stappen,  Beljrian  Bculptor.    Kay.  Nyst. 
The  Historical  and  Literary  Movements.    £ug.  Aase. 

Quinsaine.— Paris.    April  1. 

Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Eugenie  de  Gnerin. 
Two  Unpublished  Memoirs  of  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
Piano  Solo:    *' Carillon.''    Eugene  Lacroix. 

AprUlS. 
Rome  and  What  We  Find  There.    L.  Olle-Lapnme. 
Ernest  Hello  and  Georgres  Seigneur.    O.  Havard. 
Women  Missiouaries.    Lucien  Normand. 
Sacred  Song :    "  Pie  Jesu.''    G.  Pfeiffer. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
March  30. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I  to  the  Duo  de  Vicence, 

180&-9 
Gabriel  d'Annunzio.    Ren6  Doumic. 

Oontexnporory  French  Society ;  the  Nobles.    Comclnded.    G. 
de  mvalidre. 

April  6. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I  to  the  Due  de  Vicence. 

continued. 
Prince  Bismarck's  Birthday.    F.  Amouretti. 

April  13. 
The  Centenarv  of  the  Nomial  School,  Paris.    George  Dttroy 

and  A.  Lalande. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I  to  the  Duo  de  V ioenoe. 

Continued. 
Camille  Doucet.    Jacques  Normand. 

April  30. 
The  Budgets  of  the  Future.    Paul  Lafltte. 
The  Normal  School  and  the  Rexme  Bleue.    F.  Sarcey. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I  to  the  Due  de  Vicence. 

Continued. 
Hec  or  Berlioz  as  Composer  of  Religious  Music.    J.  Tiersot. 

April  27. 
The  True  Sense  of  the  Gospels.    Count  Tolstoi 

Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea.— Paris. 
April  1. 

The  Proconsulate  of  Bonaparte.    A.  Sorel. 

A  Tour  in  Spain.    R  Bazin. 

The  Finances  of  the  German  Empire.    G.  Levy. 

Three  lUlian  Masters.    Marcella.    C.  Bellaigue.       _    _ 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward:    An    English    Novelist.     O.  Bonet- 

Maury, 
Yellow  France.    Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogtt6. 

April  15. 
Modem  Infantry  Tactics. 


Revue  G^n^rale.— Paris.    ApriL 

"  Biogiaphy  of  Renan,"  by  Gabriel  S^ilies.    H.  Bordeanz. 
The  Position  of  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Mgr.  T. 

J.  Lamy. 
Hilda  Ram,  Poetess  of  Antwerp.    A.  Delbeke. 

Revue  de  Paria.— Paris. 
April  1. 
The  Angelus.    Guy  de  Maupa-ssant . 
Felice  Cavallotti,  Italian  Statesman.    G.  GiacomettL 
Napoleon  at  Valladolid.    General  Baron  Thielaault. 
Waldeck  Uousaeau:  A  French  Statesman.    H.  Leyret 
Madame  Craven  and  Her  Correspondence.    Y.  Blaze  de  Bury. 

April  15. 
Early  Letters.    Pope  Leo' XIIL 
The  Japanese  at  the  Battle  of  Yaloo. 
The  Symbolism  of  Colors.    P.  Souriau. 
A  Fortnight  in  the  United  States.    Marquis  de  CaateUaaeL 

Revue  des  Revuea — Paris. 
April  L 
The  Right  to  Die     Professor  E.  Ferri. 
The  High  Buildings  of  America. 

April  16. 
The  Psychology  of  Woman.    Scipio  Sigfaele. 
Russian  Vagabonds. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

March  80. 

The  Struffgle  Against  Alcoholism  in  the  United  Stated   J. 

Van  den  Heuvel 
Afirial  Flight.    R  Boreau. 

April « 
The  Psychology  of  Mobs     Gustave  Le  Bon. 
Madagascar  and  Its  Future     E.  Gautier. 

April  18. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Normal  ^hool,  Paris.    E.  Dnclanx  and 

J.  Tannery. 
A  Journey  to  Lake  Tchad.    P.  L  MonteiL 

April  20. 
New  Oi>erations  in  Their  Relation  with  Clinical  Instfuctiaa. 

Paul  Berger. 
The  Psychology  of  Mobs     Concluded.    Gustave  Le  Bon. 

April  27. 
The  Means  of  Transport  in  the  United  States.    L.  Wnjuin. 
Revue   Socialiate.— Paris.    ApriL 

SUte  Socialism  and  Its  OfBcials.    J  Jaurds. 

The  Opening  of  Museums  in  the  Evenins.    R.  de  Haillon. 

Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  the  Social  Quebtion.    L.  Clanz. 

Vie  Contemporaine.—Paris. 
April  1. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Normal  School,  Paris.    Jules  Simon. 
The  French  Expedition  to  Madagascar.    Dr.  Jules  Rocbard. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Military  m  the  Nineteenth  Centory ; 

Torpedoes.    Maurice  Loir. 
The  Children  of  Rome.    R.  Cagnat. 

April  15. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Normal  School,  Paris.  Continued.  Jules 

Simon. 
Literature  and  Art  in  Parisian  Prisons.    Jules  Beaae. 


THE   ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  CiviltA  CattoHca.-Rome. 
April  6 
Catholic  Rural  Banks. 

The  New  Assailants  of  the  Spiritual  Power. 
Catholics  and  Political  Elections. 

April  30. 
Science  and  the  Church  Face  to  Face. 
Thf  Catholic  Programme  and  Liberal  Criticism. 
Secular  Schools  and  the  Reason  of  Their  Existence. 
Pope  Nicholas  III,  1277-1280.    Continued. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 
April  1. 
The  Crucifixion  in  Pictorial  Art.    A.  Venturi. 
The  Origins  of  the  Etruscan  Language.    Elia  Lattes. 
The  (\)nstitutional  Government  of  Naples  in  1830.    L.  Falma. 
Rushia   and    Church     Reunion.    Continued.    C.  T.   de  Qua- 

renghi. 
The  Bourbon  Princes  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  1789-17W.    O. 
Roberti. 


April  15. 
The  Future  of  Our  Colonies.    L  Franchetti. 
Parliamentary  Gover.ment  in  Italy.    F.  NobiU-Vitelleschi. 
The  Relation  Between  Life  and  Air.    E.  Manoini. 
Russia  and  Church  Reunion.     Conclusion.     C  T.  de  Qtia- 

renghi. 

La  Raaaegna  Naxionale. — Florence. 
April  1. 
The  Ethics  of  Success.    A.  Rossi 
Some  Notes  on  Erithrea.    G.  di  Revel 
The  French  ReVi>lution  and  the  First  Empire.   Continoed.  G. 

Grabiiiski. 
Egisto  Tortori  and  the  Art  of  Modeling  in  Wax.  Tito  Martiai 
A  Visit  to  Delphi.    A.  Bosdari. 

April  15. 
Cesare  Cantti  as  an  Educator.    L.  Anzoletti. 
On  Italian  Prose.    G.  Fortebracci. 
A  New  Poetic  Version  of  *'  The  Birds  "  of  Artstophanas.    «• 

Ricci.  _ 

Good  Effects  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  Biblical  Studiea   En 

frasio. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


A.  Arena. 

AA.  Art  Amateur. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AI.  Art  Interchange. 

AMC.  American  Maflrazine  of  Civics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

AmAnt.  American  Antiquarian. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

BankL.  Bankers' Magazine  (London). 

Bank.  Banker's  Magazine  (New 
York). 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Joui*nal. 

BW.  BibUcal  World. 

C.  ComhilL 

CFM.  Caaseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chant.  Chantauquan. 

ChHA.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

CbQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

GanM.  Canadian  Magazine. 

CasM.  Cassier's  Mafi^ne. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demoreet's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

BcocJ.  Economic  Journal. 

BconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (I^ondon) 

Ed.  Education. 

E«ngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

BI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

BR.  Edmbnrgh  Review 

Bx.  Elxpositor. 


viations  of  Magazine   Titles  used  in  the 

Index. ' 

F. 

Forum. 

NSR. 

FrL. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

NW 

FR. 
Q. 

Fortnightly  Review. 
Godey^s. 

NH. 

NN. 

aj. 

Geographical  JoumaL 
QreenBtLg. 

O. 

QBag. 

OD. 

aSr 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

OM 

GOP. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

PA. 

C4W. 

Good  Words. 

PB. 

HC. 

Harp. 

HQM. 

Home  and  Country. 
Harper's  Magazine. 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

PAst. 
PL. 

PMM. 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

?8b. 

IJE. 

Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

I  A. 

Irrigation  Age. 

JEd. 

Journal  of  Education. 

PT. 

JMSI. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

PR. 

ice  Institution. 

PS. 

JAES. 

Journal  of  the   Ass'n  of  En- 

^JEcon. 

gineering  Societies. 
JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

JurR. 

Juridical  Review. 

JAP. 

Journal  of  American  Politics. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

gg; 

KO. 

King's  Own. 
Lend  a  Hand. 

LAH. 

RRL. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

RC. 

LHJ. 

Ladies'  Home  JoumaL 

8J. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

SRev. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

San. 

LQ. 

SEcon. 

LuthQ. 

Luc. 

LudM. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

ScotGM 

ScotR. 

M. 

Scots. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sten. 

McCl. 

Mcaure's  Magazine. 
Menorah  Monthly. 

Str. 

Men 

SunM. 

MidM. 

Midland  Monthly. 

SunH. 

MisR. 

Missionary  Review  of  WorkL 

TB. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Treas. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

UE. 

MM. 

US. 

Mils. 

Music. 

USM. 

MP. 

Monthly  Packet. 
Methodist  Review. 

WPM. 

MR. 

NAR. 

North  American  Review. 

WR. 

NatR. 

National  Review. 

YE. 

NC. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

YM. 

S5^- 

New  England  Magazine. 

YR. 

1    NR. 

New  Review. 

YW. 

Now  Sciauco  Revic?w. 

New  World. 

Nuwbf^rv  Hoti^  ^lugnxlno. 

Natiiro  Notoa. 

Oi3tiii|^. 

Dur  Dny. 

Overlftiid  Monthly. 

PluiW'  AitieHcon* 

Photo- Bt^Jicon. 

Pfipiiliir  Astronomy. 

Po«?t  Lort*, 

Pali  ytoAl  Mg^^Ei^ifit^. 

Prw«bj't*?riftn  gtT»rt«rIy. 

Presby  ttf riiLa    aud    tU>f ormeJ 

Review. 
Pb'»t^:fH'rftphir'  Timew. 
I*h ill iS( tpf lii'ji]  R^'^■  iir w. 

r^jjiiihi,!-  S,'n- ^lojitlily. 

VnfitirjLl  hii'ji'in'i^  tjujirterly* 
Pttjroiiii.-al  Rovifw* 


Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  Reviews  (London). 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Students'  Journal. 

School  Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  ESconomist. 

Scottish  Geographical  liag»- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Stenographer. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasurv. 

University  Extension. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 

Yale  Review. 

Young  Woman. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodic^Ls  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  May  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Acadie,  A  Corner  of,  M.  A.  Taggart,  CW. 
Africa: 

Beira,  Zambesia,  A.  C.  Ross.  ScotGM.  Apr. 

Count   GKitzen's  Journey   Across  Equatorial  Africa,  OJ, 
Apr. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon,  Miss  Balfour,  NatR. 
Agnosticism,  J.  G.  Schurman.  PRev. 
Agnosticism,  The  Rebouud  from  :  Mr.  Biilfour's  Book,  J.  G. 

Schurman,  F. 
Agriculture  :  Perish  Agriculture,  QR,  Apr. 
Aaen's  (Grant)  Novel  ^  The  Woman  Who  Did,"  Mrs.  Faw- 

cett.  CR. 
Ampthill,  C.  W.  Williams,  WR. 

Anderida  :  A  Medinval  Stronghold,  A.  W.  Beckett,  GM. 
Arc,  Joan  of,  QR,  Apr  ;  NC. 
Architecture  : 

St.  Sophia  and  Byzantine  Building,  ER,  Apr. 

See  contents  of  Architectural  Record. 
Architects,  A  Proposal  to  License,  J.  B.  Robinson,  EngM. 
ArchiBol<^ry  in  Denmark,  Frederick  Starr.  PS. 
Arctic  Exploration :  Is  Polar  Research  Remunerative  ?    E. 
W.  Nye,  Cos. 


Aristotle's  Doctrine  of  Barter,  W.  J.  Ashley,  QJEcon,  ApriL 
Armies: 

The  Illinois  National  Guard— II,  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  O. 

Supuly  of  the  Armies  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 

See  contents  of  JMSI. 

Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  Sir  E.  Wood,  PMM.       • 
Artists  and  their  Work : 

The  Art  of  John  La  Farge.  RR. 

Sir  John  Everett  MillaisJ[tR. 

Artists  in  their  Studios,  W  A.  Cooper.  G. 

An  Artist's  Habitat,  W.  J.  Linton.  Lipp. 

The  Early  Artists  of  Ontario,  J.  W.  L.  Foster,  CanM. 

Artists  and  their  Work,  MM. 

niuatrators  and  Illustrating.  P.  R.  Paulding,  MM. 
Arthur,  King.  Literature  of,  LQ,  Apr. 

A.squith,  Rt.^on.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  W.  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Astronomy : 

Mars.— I   :    Atmosphere,  Percival  Lowell.  AM. 
Astronomy  :  Notes  on  a  Solar  Phot<^)graph,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 
Australia:  The  Underground  Rivers  of  Australia,  R.  H.  Wal- 
lace, KO. 
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Autographs,  A  Talk  Over-II,  O.  B.  HiU,  AM. 

Athletics:  Can  we  Revive  the  Olympic  Games  ?  Paul  Shorey, 

Baltic  and  North  Hl^  Ship  C^kHjiL.  OJ. 

Bank  lug  t  Recimt  Lmw^k^  iiud  D^t  lei^md.  Bank. 

Beards,  li  E.  Iii^ieii.  UM. 

Beauty,  Mlwiou  of,  W.  J.  t  awsivti,  YW, 

Bees,  Tbo  Pleofiaut  Occupation  of  Tundin^*  %V^-  Z.  HutcbLiiBotif 

BdlKimu:  Thi^  Danger  Id  Franco  and  Beilgium,  Mac. 
B«ir  AJoxander  Uruhuou.  CmM. 
Bejie.  HfenH,  and  hi»  Critica,  E.  G.  Price,  SeotB,  Apr 
Blblfi : 

The  Btlilc^  at  Homo  atid  Abrf>ad,  QR.  Apr, 

Pf  eeent  State  of  the  Peiitnt*?uch  t.'*iuti-overBy,  LQ.  Ayr. 

Tho  Bible  in  the  tVdit>gi>  tJiirriouhvm.  E.  H,  <>ain€9i,  1*Q.  Apr. 

PbqI  on  tb^  Lurd*H  Hupptir,  F.  P,  Ramsayt  PQ,  Apr, 
BIcyclitiK  r 

Ijf^tiz*!^'  World  Tour  Awheel  T  Thabv-edaung  t^j  BaugiL*uuT  O. 

The  1  'i^irnira  and  the  Bicycle,  WPM. 

A  Bii  >   1^'  Kinlc  to  thij*  Cust^T  Battle- Field,  E.  May,  MidM. 

Eim-Tii  ui^  s  4tf  a  loftily  Bicyclist,  t'   B^  tJreen,  CFM. 

A  SUrv**J  i>f  Mechiinical  Achievoracnt,  B  Perkins,  EngM^ 

WliHt  Are  the  Beiif^flt?*  of  BWy*-lin^jy  Di'in. 
BiirtetaUiirtn  vs.  the  Hinglo  Sstiuidjird— 11,  L*  H.  PriaoeH,  AMC\ 
Birda  : 

The  Migration  of  Bird*.  LQ.  Apr 

Blfxld  of  the  Cliff  ft,  C.  J,  Ooriii»h.  >*ujjM. 

Birdft  of  Seotlftud,  J,  H,  Crawf^trd.  Ata, 

The  Ct^minun  Crow.  W,  H.  Htifh^jti,  FR, 

The  Sea  Birds  of  the  Cape,  W,  UreswolL  U  W- 
Btemar^'k  : 

Prince  Bimnarck,  BicCi, 

Biwnflrfrk,  Thetxioro  A,  Dodao,  F. 

Prince  Bihtnarck  and  the  ^^sslan  Monarchy,  W,  H*  Daw- 
son, FH. 
Blackie.  Jciha  Stoart-,  Mrs  Mayo,  LH, 
Bine  Motmtatn  Forwt  Park.  T.  J   Walker,  NEM. 
B'nai  B'Hth ;  Sixth  Geiierai  C^?nrentimi,  Men. 
Boerhave,  The  BlnstrlouB,  W.  T.  Luak,  P-S. 
Bonitpi^rtej  Kapoit^in  : 

Life  of  Nupriliwin  Bonaparte--Vn.  William  M.  Sloanu,  CM. 

The  tkH-trnd  Funeral  of  Nutwlwn,  Ida  M,  Tarbell,  McCL 

Ek>naj>artu  and  thv  Blacic  Carrliiiahi,  S.  Mogm^H,  C'W- 
BookA  in  Frimjn,  Ti^ht^  Hopkiftb.  LH. 
Bow  ditch,  Nathaniel,  T.J.J,  Stitv  PAst. 
Bradhiugh  f:liarl«(.  C  Waterer,  WK 
Bridgc^/t.'tjnntrj  R^iiad,  C\  C  Went  worth,  JAE3,  March. 
Bryn  Mnwr  College,  Madeline  V.  Abbott.  U. 
BiitU^r-Makingin  Denmark,  FH, 
Byrom.  J*>hn,TB. 
Cali  fornlft : 

The  Bear  Flag,  ,7ohn  Bidw  11  OM. 

The  Churi'hisa  of  Forty -nine,  Arthur  InlcerB^ley,  OM. 
Canaija  : 

The  Pro(cre*?i  of  Canada,  ER. 

Canadian  Immigi-antMr  A.  Paterson,  NatH. 

Why  Canadlana  D^  Not  Favur  Annexation,  J.  {.i*  Bourlnot, 
F. 
Capital,  The  PfMdtivoThei>ry  of  -11,  E.  B^ihm  BttW(^rk,Q.TE(roa, 

ApHI, 
Capital  Punishment,  Abolition  of.  G.  R  Vicar».  WR. 
CalhoHc  Church  T 

The  Vicat-tieiicral  O,  Perl™.  ACQ. 

Th*--  Kn<-vf'i[ii:-al  *'  Looffinyim,"  Monsignor  Schrtjeder,  ACQ. 

Itoly^  liwoncttifltioii  with  the  Huly  See,  W.  C  Bt>bln«on, 

Cats :  The  Angora  Cat,  Robert  K.  James,  G. 

Cattle  Ranges  of  the  Sierras,  Among  the,  Mary  C.  Johnson,  O. 

Charity  Work : 

Excise  and  Charity  in  Buffalo,  Frederick  Almy,  CRev., 
April. 

Charity  Work  of  Harvard,  R.  Calkins,  CRev. 
Chaucer,  Poetry  of,  OR,  April. 
Childhood,  Studies  of— VIIT,  Fear,  James  Sully,  PS. 
Children  :  Saturday's  Children,  Pauline  W.  Roose,  Arg. 
China  : 

The  "Chloeao  Pua^zlo"  No  Pua*lt?,  Col  Maurice,  USM. 

China,  Mongolia,  and  Rnaala,  Elliiee  BeclUM^CR. 

Inking,  CJ. 

CSur  t.}a.rri*vn  at  Ti^^titsln,  Lieot.-CoL  JHniefl,  USM. 

China  and  thfl*  Bible.  W.  Wright,  BunSft. 

The  Pari^of  China  < Canton),  Annetta  HuUlday-Antona. 
Church,  Dean,  ChQ.  Apr  ;  LQ,  Apr. 
Church  Property,  TamtioD  of,  w   H   Laird,  AMC. 
Churchea^  SaUabary  i.'atbedral  Dean  oi  SitliKbury,  SunM. 
Cfroe-the  Woman  and  tha  Myth.  S.  H  ^dller,  Q. 
CitiaeDBhlp,  Distinctive  American.  Adolph  Boeder,  AMC. 
dviUwtlon  and  tho  State.  A.  A.  .Johrmnn,  AMC. 
Ciril  W»r  In  America,  Qen,  A.  Alli&>n,  Black 
deopAtnk  All  Early  Start  with.  C* 
ColeHdgB^  Letters.  Lwlifi  Btepben,  NatR. 
Of^Uegeht  The  Amf>rlcau  Collejie,  AM. 
0n111ngw<^d.  Admiral  Lord,  Mac 
Colomen :  Our  Colonial  Eiiipir*'.  M  Q.  Mulhall,  CR. 
Communifim,  A  Colipnial  Experlmetit  In,  SEc^m. 
DoncieTgerLe,  Qli,  Apr, 


Conservatism  of  To-Day,  QR,  Apr. 

Constantinople  :  St.  Sophia  and  Byzantine  Building,  ER,  Apr. 

Conventions  and  Summer  Gatherings  of  1895,  RR. 

Cordilleras,  May  Oommelin,  LH. 

Craven,  Mrs.,  Life  and  Letters  of,  ER,  Apr. 

Crawford,  Marion,  William  Canton,  Bkman. 

Creation  and  the  Deluge,  Ancient  Records  of  the,  R.  M.  Ryan« 

CW. 
Cromwell,    Oliver— the    Conmionwealth    and    Protectorate, 

ScotR,  Apr. 
Cuba :    Our  Duty  to  Cuba,  Henry  Mann,  HC. 
Cumberland  Dialect.  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 
Custer  Battle  Field,  Bicycle  Ride  to  the,  £.  May,  MidM. 
Dante,  Classical  Studies  of.  ER,  Apr. 
Debrutalisation  of  Man.  Blanche  Leppington,  CR. 
Deluge,  Ancient  Records  of  Creation  and  the,  R.  M.  Ryan, 

Descartes  and  Modem  Theories  of  Emotion,  David  Irons, 

PRev. 
Dickens,    Charles,    Glimpses    of— I,    Charles     Dickens    the 

Younger,  NAR. 
Diplomacy  and  the  New8i>aper,  E.  L.  Godkin,  NAR. 
Divine  Ri^t :    The  Risht  of  the  People,  W.  8.  Lilly,  NewR. 
Easter :    The  Ancient  Office  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  NC. 
Edgworth,  Maria,  LQ,  Apr. 
Education : 

The  College  Commencement.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  EdRA. 

The  High  School  Period,  James  H.  Baker,  EdRA. 

Recent  Text- Books  on  Fiction.  Brander  Matthews,  EdRA. 

The  Curriculum  of  a  Small  High  School,  E.  J.  Goodwin, 
SRev. 

Future  of  the  American  Hieh  School,  J.  R.  Bishop,  SRe^. 

Has  the  New  England  Acaaemy  Outlived  its  Uaef nlneoa  ? 
Ed. 

Plea  for  a  Determinative  Course  in  Schools,  C.  L.  Wood,  Ed. 

The  Manitoba Sch«x>l  Question,  Edward  Meek^CanM. 

Genius ;  the  Model  for  Educational  Methods,  W.  G.  Jordan. 
NSR,  Apr. 
Electricity : 

Illumination  of  Streets  by  Electricity,  F.  L.  Pope,  EngM. 

Will  the  Electric  Motor  i»npersede  the  LocomotiTe  f  Scrib. 

The  Modem  Science  of  Eaectric  Heating,  W.  S.  Hadaway, 
EngM. 

Electric  Power  Transmission,  Lieut.  F.  J.  Patten,  K8R,  Apr. 
Elephant-Catching.  D.  H.  Wise,  STR,  Apr. 
Elijah  the  Tishite  and  Elijah  of  Jordan,  ChHA. 
Emery  and  Emery  Wheel  Tests,  T.  D.  Paret,  CasM. 
England,  Russia  and,  A.  Vambery,  NAR. 
Encyclical,  Translation  of  the,  ACQ. 
Engravers,  Wood— St^phane  Pannemaker,  Scrib. 
Ether,  The,  and  Its  Ftmctions.  G.  F.  Fitcserald,  NSR,  Apr. 
Erasmus  and  the  Reformation  in  England,  ChQ,  Apr. 
Evolution : 

Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  ChQ,  Apr. 

For  the  Beauty  of  an  Ideal,  A.  Fogazsaro,  CR. 

A  Short  Study  in  Evolution,  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe,  Scrib. 
Farmers  and  Taxation,  James  Middleton,  AMC. 
Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The,  Alice  M.  Earle, 

Chaut. 
Fiction : 

The  Modem  Novel,  CJ. 

The  Irresi>on8ible  Novelist.  Mac. 

Recent  Text-Books  on  Fiction,  Brander  Matthews,  EdRA. 
Finance : 

Dialogue  on  Bimetallism,  L  H.  CourtneyjFR. 

Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  C.  E.  D.  Black,  WR, 
Finland,  Fred.  Wishaw,  Long. 
Fishing : 

A  Fishing  Trip  in  North  Carolina.  B.  Bush,  O. 

The  Home  of  the  Quananiche,  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  CanM. 

On  a  Shad  Float,  D.  D.  Fitzgerald.  Lipp. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  LudM. 
Fitzgerald's  (Edward)  Letters  to  Fanny  Kemble,  TB. 
Flowers :  The  Flower  of  the  People,  Nancy  M.  Waddle,  LEJ. 
Folk -Song,  German,  Richard  Lieber,  M. 
France : 

Some  Anglo-French  Problems.  J.  W.  Lowther,  NatR. 

The  Danger  in  France  and  Belgium,  Mac.  

A  French  Zig-Zag,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  TW. 

Personal  Hhitory  of  the  Second  Empire.— V,  A.  D.  Vandam. 
NAR. 
Franchises,  Squandering  of,  in  New  York,  A.  C.  Bembeim, 

CM. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Alter  Fritz,  ER.,  Apr. 
Free  Thought  Crisis,  S.  Dewey,  WR. 
Germany,  Empress  Frederick  of,  A.  H.  Beavan,  Str.  Apr. 
GibbonsTCardinfld.  on  the  Preacher  and  His  Province,  NAR. 
Giraffe,  The,  C.  Whymper,  LH. 

Goat-Hunting  ;  Stalking  the  Haplocerus  in  the  SeUdrks,  EI. 
Golf.  H.  E.  m>wland,  Scrib. 

Gordon,  Dr.,  as  Preacher  and  Reformer,  Joeeph  Cook,  CD. 
Gordon  Family  ;  The  Gay  Gordons,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Greece :    A  Trip  in  Highland  Greece.  A.  W.  Plant.  GW. 
Greenland :     A  Journey  round  Melville  Bay,  E.  Astmp.  QJ, 

Apr. 
Guiana :     Four  Months  of  Travel  in  British  Guiana,  G.  O. 
Dixon,  GJ,  Apr. 
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Hands  all  Rouud.  John  O'NeUL  PMM. 

Hands  as  Indicative  of  Cbara<>ter,  Cheiro,  NSR,  Apr. 

Headaches.  A.  d.  Ecclen.  NatR. 

Holland  :  How  Holland  was  Made,  Foster  Crowell,  EugM. 

Hygiene  and  Medical  Education,  J.  I.  Desroches.  San. 

Hygiene  and  MiliUry  Efficiency.  M..j.  P.  F.  Harvey,  JMSI. 

nwen,  Henrik,  W.  J.  Dawson,  YM. 

Ibsen  Legend,  The,  D,  May  1. 

Impressionists,  Jean  c ,  RaffafiUi.  Scrib. 

IncQa: 

The  Northwest  Frontier,  H.  Beauchamp,  FR. 

Enteric  Fever,  the  Scourge  of  India,  P.  Marsh,  USM. 
Indian  Bibliographies,  R.  R.  ElUott.  ACQ,  April. 
Indifferentism,  Charles  Coupe,  ACQ. 
Interest,  The  Origin  of,  John  B.  Clark,  QJEcon,  April. 
Inventors,  Our  Debt  to,  R  H.  Thurston,  F. 
Ireland: 

The  Localizing  of  the  Irish  Police,  Black. 

The  Future  of  Irish  Politics,  FB. 

The  Ehnperor's  New  Clothes,  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  NatR. 
Irrigation :  The  Conquest  of  Arid  America,  W.  £.  Smythe, 

Italy:  ' 
Pontresina,  Canon  Browne,  NatR. 
Italy*s  Reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  W.  C.  Robinson, 

Glimpses  of  Italy,  E.  C.  Foster,  CW. 
Japan : 

Rambles  in  Japan,  Canon  Tristram,  LH. 

England  and  the  New  Japan.  W.  H.  Wilson.  USM. 

A  Japanese  Shrine,  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman,  QM. 

The  Imperial  Family  of  Japan,  I^ura  B.  Starr,  PMM. 

Some  Wanderings  in  Jap^.  Alfred  Parsons,  Harp. 

Prison  Reform  iu  Japan,  William  W.  Curtis,  LAH. 

The  Future  of  Japan,  S.  Kurino,  NAR 
Joan  of  Arc,  Recollections  of —H,  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  Harp. 
John  La  Farge,  The  Art  of,  RR. 

John  the  Baptist,  The  Martyrdom  of,  Wolcott  Beard,  Scrib. 
Journalism,  Charles  A.  Dana.  McCl. 
Jowett,  Prof.,  Miss  I.  A.  Taylor,  Long. 
Justice,  Art  of,  A.  Clerk,  NewR. 
Keats*  "  Ode  to  A  Nightingale,*'  Arg. 

Keely  Motor  :  Chieration  ^  the  Vibratory  Circuit,  NSR,  Apr 
Keys:  Notable  Keys,  W.  C.  Gall,  CPM. 
KhUkow,  Prince.  R.  Stadling.  SunH. 
Knox.  Major,  Journal  of.  Mac. 
Kovalevsky,  Sophie,  E.  W.  Carter,  FR. 
Labor: 

The  Economic  Cause  of  Unemployment,  J.  A.  Hobson,  CR. 

Labor  Coloni«9S  in  South  Australia,  J.  Serry,  CR. 
La  Farge.  John : 

Some  Notes  on  the  Art  of  John  La  Farge,  Cecelia  Waern, 
AM. 

The  Art  of  John  La  Farge.  RR. 
Laud,  Archbishop.  ChQ.  Apr. 

Law-Schools,  Pettifogging,  and  an  Untrained  Bar,  D.  S.  Jor- 
dan, F. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Genius  of,  J.  J.  0*Shea,  CW. 
Lescure,  Madame  de,  Mrs.  Andrew  Cross,  TB. 
Libraries : 

The  British  Museum  Our  National  Library,  Str,  Apr. 

A  Paper  on  MiliUry  Libraries,  Col.  H.  W.  Closso  i,  JMSI. 

The  Free  PubUc  Ubrary,  H.  H.  Barber,  AMC  ;  LAH. 

The  Boston  Public  Ubrary,  C.  H.  Walker,  NBM. 
Life,  Continuity  of,  NSR,  Apr. 
Lincoln,  Abraham:   The  Close  of  Lincoln *s  Career,   Noah 

Brooks,  CM. 
Literature : 

Pictorial  Methods  in  Literature,  D.  S.  Meldrum,  Bkman. 

New  Figures  in  Literature  and  Art,  B.  H.  Davis,  AM. 
Littleoote,  A.  H.  Malan,  PMM. 
Liver,  The  Story  of  the,  Andrew  Wilson,  Harp. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  The  Heart  of,  CM. 
London  :  The  Rebuilding  of  London,  J.  Parker,  EL 
Lott  Pierre,  LQ,  Apr. 
Lnchu  Islands  and  Their  Inhabitants.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  G  J, 

Apr. 
Luxury,  The  Office  of.  Paul  Leroy  Oeaulieu,  PS. 
McClure,  S.  S.,  Interviewed,  Bkman. 
Macgregor,  ''Bob  Roy,*'  LQ,  Apr. 
Madagascar :   The  French  in  Madagascar,  Capt.  P.  Oliver, 

NewR.  USBC 
Mails :  With  Her  Majesty's  Mails  to  Ireland,  E.  J.  Hart,  Str, 


Apr. 
Qtenon, 


Madame  de,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  PQ,  Apr. 


Maint 

Marriage: 

•  Some  Modem  Ideas  About  Marriage,  WR. 

Divorce,  CHQ,  Apr. 
May  Day,  A  Modern,  M.  E.  L.  Addis.  FrL. 
Maynooth  College,  Centenary  of,  George  McDermott.  CW. 
May  Queen  Festival,  J.  P.  Faunthorpe.  NC. 
Mazzlni,   Joseph :    A   Study  of   Character,    R.   J.    Hintou. 

HomR. 
Maitgini.  A  Love  Episode  in  the  Lif»of.  Mdlle.  Melegari,  NC. 
Meteorology.  The  Progress  of,  Frank  Waldo,  NAR. 
Microbes  as  Factors  in  Society,  M.  L.  Capitan,  PS. 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett,  RRT 


Mine  Reports  and  Mine  Salting,  W.  McDermott,  EngM. 
Mining:    Evolution  of  the  Stamp  Mill,  A.  B  Paul,  OM. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  E.  C.  Dayton,  ChHA. 
Missions : 

Christianizing  the  Niger,  T.  C.  CoUings,  SunM 

In  the  Footprints  of  Canadian  Missionaries,  J.  K.  Foran, 
CW. 

East  Central  African  Mission,  Gazaland,  F.  W.  Bates,  MisH. 

The  Negro  as  a  Missionary.  J.  R.  Bridges,  MisR. 

Dr.  Gord<»n*H  Relation  to  Missions,  H.  C.  Mabie,  MisR. 

Hindrances  and  Helps  in  Evangelizing  Laos  Land,  MisEL 
Mississippi,  In  Sunny,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Mongolia,  Russia,  and  China,  Elisee  Reclus,  CR. 
Mormons,  The,  ChHA. 

Morocco :    A  Journey  to  Tafllet,  W.  B.  Harris,  GJ,  Apr 
Mountaineering  in  Westmoreland,  J.  F.  Frazer,  EI. 
Municipal  Government  in  England,  Edward  Porritt,  Chant. 
Music  in  America.— L  O. 

Naturalist,  Work  of,  in  the  New  World.  C.  S  Minot.  Pa 
Nature  and  Eternity,  B.  Jefferies,  Long. 
Navies : 

Tbo  MiuiTiinif  of  the  Floot,  David  Hftnnay,  NewR. 

Liur  U<?fen8cTee«  Navy  (BHtinh  >.  WU 

Thuii^ht*i  un  Im^t'Hai  ix^ft^iiw.  Msj.  H.  d'A,  ^n-Um,  Black. 

Bra^i;,^td(^^lt)  elWaiI  the  Sfe^ilt^rrant^ikii,  W.  L,  Clowoa,  NO. 
Ni?w  Galiiwt,  Britiali,  W.  Marjjrt-'gor.  B»:ot031.  Apr, 
NtiwfuundliLtid  In  kevoltT  Eicon R^  Apr, 
Ne^nWy*  <»f  New  Yi>rk,  J*  Carter  miard.  Dem, 
Nichiilai,  St.,  in  Eujiljiiid*  C 

Ntglitiiigftl^.\  Fiureuce>  at  Seventy  five,  F.  B.  O-jirdnftr,  LHJ. 
Norway  : 

The  PoUtiral  Cri»iH,  M.  S.  tVinatable,  FR. 

Glla)pwMi>f  Norway,  Frank  Yei^h,  CaoM. 
Kott,  Henry t  ApwUeof  Taliiii.  R  Lovett.  flunH 
NurB«?R  :    TniiTUiiif  Schixd  fur  Niii-«te.  Thonia*  Dwight,  OW. 
<>blo,  Supreme  tVurt  of— IU,  E  B.  Kinkeu&d,  UBog. 
Olive,  TliB  Bi>iifii  of  the,  F.  M.  Tiirupt*.  Kj-L. 
CHyrcpii'  (^KmetJ,  t.'siii  ww  H^ivivo  ihe^  P,  Jihortjf,  F. 
Olymjiut  Uauitw,  A.  RHnkiuo.  LH. 
Otw'o  t^pivjetft  ;   l><>ndo]i  PLft\-gruiinila,  E-  Oliv*r>  Ata. 
Order  aud  Jiiri*Mliction,  The  C'orrt*Utiua  of.  A.  F.  HarnhalL 
ACIi.  April.  ^^ 

Ordinafloii  \u  H<iatiion  Lands,  J.  P.  BobertBoii.  PQ»  Apr 
Organs  2  Evolutioti  iif  a  Parlor  Orirau.  Anne  R.  TalbfjU  NBM. 
On  on  I ;   J  he  Ktirv>pean  Fartnerti  jn  Asia.  CB. 
Ortjiimpntfl  :  Gurioua  Umami^ntis  D.  Tretavnev.  LudM. 
O^Eford  1 

l&0)£ri>rd  a  University  ^  Richard  .J  otjoit,  EdR.4 

Oxford  in  the  "  Eighth  "  Wet*k,  Evt^lyn  Burubjum,  O^ 
ParlcH,   Parkways   and    PloiMiuro  (Jjx»unda»  F.   L,  OlniBtead, 

Parliwrneint  (The  British)  \ 

A  Plwfimooii  Brjth  Vour  Parties  '  K   WiLkinsont  FB 

The  PaljMiof  Pai li:ioiflnt.  J,  A.  KimldiTjfc,  CB 

Tht^  Untflcatloti  *jf  tho  Liberal  Party,  H,  H.  L.  Jiellc^t,  WB. 

Mitii^^tf^rUlmta  anfl  Unimiistn.  Bl&ck. 

Tho  Br- 1 ^ r  i 'M ■  II Ui 1 1 v.'  Pui^ra  ot  tw^t^t land.  ScotR,  Apr , 

The  grm  o  s  Rh  i^rnt^T.  M.  MiK*I>jiiougk  UW. 

Great  A<  tis  1-f  rlj+'  KncliEih  Parliament.  T.  Baleitfh,  CbaHt. 
PftvecitnLiof  CkvrEuritl,  Ohio.  JamtTi  Ritflhio.  J  AEM,  Mar* 
Pt*»f©  Prinnlplt*,  Urowtb  r>f,  Btlva  A.  Ux^kwrMMl,  AMC 
Peel,  Sir  Arihur*  and  hiii  Prede<  oseor^,  H.  D.  Traill,  FB* 
Photography : 

The  Camera  and  the  Blevcl*,  WPM 

E^oB  content*  of  AP  ;  PA  :  PB  :  WPM  ;  PT. 
Phyelcal  (iooffraphy  t  Area  of  Land  and  Water  ot  Ihe  aiobe, 

Ji^ortUI,  Aj>r 
Pi"ty  '.   A  Fortr<»tti?n  Virtue,  MflN\ 
Poftthiog,  3U". 
Poets: 

Some  Recent  Poets,  Vernon  Blackburn,  NewB. 

The  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Poet  Laoreate,  Mary  F.  Gibson, 
QM. 
Pompeii,  A  Day  at,  E.  J.  Davison,  Dem. 
Posters  and  Book  Covers.  French,  Arsdne  Alexandre,  Scrib. 
Prayer  :  True  and  False  Notions  of  Prayer,  N.  Pearson,  NO. 
Preachers:  The  Preacher  and  His  Province,  Cardinal Gib> 

bons,  NAB. 
Preaching :  Sensational  Preaching,  J.  Parker,  YM. 
Prices  and  Bates,  State  Begnlation  of,  W.  H.  Dnnbar,  QJBcon, 

Apr. 
Prisons: 

Women  in  French  Prisons.  E.  B.  Spearman.  NC. 

Books  iu  Prison,  T.  Hopkins,  LH. 
Proctor,  Bichard  A.,  Posthumous  Autobiographical  Notes  of, 

NSB,  Apr. 
Professional  Institutions— LHerbert  Spencer,  PS;  CB. 
Pureney,  Thomas.  Charles  Whibley,  NewR. 
Bace  Blixture  and  National  Character,  L.  B.  Harley,  PS. 
Bail  ways : 

Sixteen  Hundred  Miles  of  Mountain  Bailways,  J.  B.Walker, 
Cos. 

Bailroad  Signaling,  C.  S.  ChurchiU,  JAES,  Mar. 

Economy  in  Bailway  Operation.  L.  F.  Loree.  EugM  . 
Ranching  :   Why  the  English  Ranchman  is  a  Failure,  Long. 
Rationalism,  Latest  Phase  of  Historical,  B.  B.  Warfleld,  PQ. 
Apr. 
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Red  Sea :  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses,  Major  TuUocb, 

U8M. 
Reno  Gang,  The  Destruction  of  the,  Cleveland  Moffett.  McCl. 
Revenues,  Public,  The  (Jlassiflcation  of,  E.-  R.  A  Seligman, 

QJEcon,  Apr. 
Rome,  Ancient :  Nero,  Vespasian.  Titus  and  Caligula,  NewR. 
Rosamund  the  First.  W.  W.  Hunt.  (iM. 
Rural  Life :  Repeopling  the  Land,  H.  W   Wolflf,  CR. 
Rubinstein :  The  Man  and  the  Musician,  A.  McArthur,  CM. 
Russia : 

Russia,  Mongolia,  and  China,  Elisee  Reclus,  CR. 

Georgian  Treaties  with  Russia*  V.  E  Cherkexov,  NC. 

Russia  and  England,  A.  Vamberv*  NAR. 
Saleswomen  in  the  Great  Stores,  Mary  P.  Whitman,  Cos. 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Sacraments.  U.  S.  Lunn,  RC. 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Frank  Vincent,  Cos. 
Samoa :  RecoUections  of  Samoa  and  the  Home  of  Stevenson, 

WR. 
Sanitation,  Home,  Moreau  Morris,  San. 
Shu  Marco,  Charles  H.  Coe,  FrL. 
Science :  The  Century  of  Science,  QE,  Apr. 
Scotland  : 

The  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  ScotR,  Apr. 

Local  Taxation  in  Scotland.  Ben  Taylor,  ScotR,  Apr. 

Development  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  SootR,  Apr. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  the  Waverley  Novels,  QR.  Apr. 
Scottish  Literature :  Songs  of  Scotland  Before  Bums,  ScotH. 

Apr. 
Sewerage  in  Foreign  CitiM,  C.  W.  Chancellor,  San. 
Shakespeare  in  Shakespeare's  Garden,  Phil  Robinson,  MP 
Shetland,  the  Home  of  the  Afterglow.  CFM. 
Shipbuilding  in  Quebec,  Henry  Fry,  CanM. 
Siberia:  Baron  Toll's  Expedition  to  Arctic  Siberia,  GJ,  Apr. 
Singers  of  Canada,  The,  jTd.  Miller.  MM. 
Slavery :  The  Underground  Railway  and  One  of  Ita  Operatoi-s, 

CanM. 
Rloyd  System,  The.  C.  T.  Work,  LAH. 
Somersetshire,  ER,  Apr.  ^^^ 

Souijs :  Women  Workers'  Sons,  Laura  A.  Smith,  GOP. 
Spain,  Romance  of,  Arg. 

St>ectroscope  in  Astronomy,  The,  Taylor  Reed.  PAst. 
Steamboat,   Birthplace  of  the,  Maggue  Symington, 

StewSers  of  Long  Island  Sound,  The  Great,  W.  A  Fairburu, 

EngM. 
Steamships :  The  Great  Atlantic  Liners,  MM. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Hector  Charlesworth.  CanM. 
Stevenson,  Recollections  of  Samoa  and  the  Home  of,  WR. 
Strawberry  Culture,  CJ. 

"  Sundowners  "  and  Other  Bush  Types,  TB. 

Sweden:  The  Political  Crisis,  M.  &  (^^nstable,  PR. 

Swinburne's  (A.  C.)  "  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  DR. 
Tammany,  E.  J.  Edwards,  McCl.  ,      _ 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  R.  D.  St.  John,  Chaut. 
Taxation :  .      ^^    . 

The  Single  Tax  Upon  Land;  J.  A.  Quarles,  PQ,  Apr. 

The  Income  Tax,  George  S.  Boutwell,  NAB. 
TeloK'r 
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The  Semi- Jubilee  of  State  Telegraphy,  GM. 
Telegraphy  as  it  Used  to  Be,  Gt.  Lodian,  CasM. 
pictorial  Telegraphy,  PT. 


Telfphoiies : 

Tiie  Telephone  and  Its  Operation,  Morgan  Brooks,  CasK. 

A  Hisiory  of  the  Telephone,  W.  C.  Jones,  CasM. 
TemiH* ranee  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

An  Object  Lesson  in  '*  Prohibition,*'  T.  C.  Down,  NC. 

Ttie  English  Public  House,  A.  Shadwell,  NatE. 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Stopford  Brooks'  Book  on,  ER,  Apr. 
Tbt>utr  s  and  the  Drama : 

Henry  Irving  on  the  Art  of  Acting,  "  Ouida,"  NC 

The  Theatre  in  London,  G.  S.  Street,  NewR. 

The  Serpent  and  the  Stage.  A.  Stadling,  CJ. 

*•  King  Arthur"  on  the  Stiage.  R.  W.  Bond.  FR. 

The  Playhouse  by  Daylight,  H.  Schttto  Wilson,  GH. 

A  Standard  Theatre,  T.lt.  Sulivan,  AM, 

The  German  Drama,  Sidney  Whitman,  Chant. 
Theosophy : 

See  O^ntents  of  Luc. 

Theosophy  and  Christianity  Irreconcilable,  C  B.  Blanvelt, 
HomR. 

Theosophy  and  Protestantism,  F.  B.  Doherty,  CW. 
Thiebault,  General,  Memoirs  of,  BR.  Apr. 
Tissandier,  Gaston,  the  Balloonist,  B.  H.  Sherard,  MoCl. 
Trades  and  Faces,  L  Robinson,  Black. 
Trafalgar,  Battle  of  .Letter  from  Capt.  B.  Clement.  C. 
Traveling  Abroad,  The  Art  of,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Mott,  LHJ. 
TroUope^    (Anthony)  Place  in    Literature,    Frederic   Har- 
rison, F. 
Turkey  :    The  Real  Rulers  of  Turkey.  H.  A.  Salmone,  NC. 
Virgil  in  the  C'ountry,  Countess  Martinengo  Ceaareaco,  CR. 
United  States  History  in  the  Last  Quarter  Century.  -  m, 

Scrib. 
Universe,  Dimensions  of  the.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Chant. 
Van  Buren,  John,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  GBaff. 
Vibratory  Circuit,  Operation  of  the,  John  W.  Eeeley,  NSR, 

Apr. 
Wales: 

Welsh  History  by  Non-Catholic  Writers,  J.  H.  Matthews. 
DR,  Apr. 

Ethical  Basts  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  CoEntroversT. 
RC.  Apr. 
Wales,  The  Prince  of,  and  His  Set,  MM. 
War.  International  Agreements  and  the  Sufferers  in  War, 

WR. 
Washington,  General.  Dr.  Rush  and,  Paul  L.  Ford,  AM. 
Water  Supply,  Household,  J.  C.  Chase,  San. 
Weather  Prevision,  Ell,  Apr. 
Whalers  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  The,  B.  R  Wilson,  HC. 
Wheat  Crops,  the  World's,  ana  Cause  for  Low  Prices,  Bank. 
Whitefleld,  In  the  Middle  Town  of,  Helen  M.  North,  NEM. 
Wine :  Our  Neighbors'  Vineyards,  H.  Preston-Thomas,  Black. 
Women : 

Woman  Suffrage,  C.  H.  Matters,  WR. 

The  Malcontent  Woman.  T.  Pilkington  White,  ScotR,  Apr. 

The  "  Old  "  Woman  and  the  **  New,"  Hnlda  Frederichs.  Y  w. 

Factory  Legislation  for  Women,  Miss  B.  March-Phillipps. 
FR. 

Burmese  Women,  H.  Fielding,  Black. 

Fair  Women— IV,  Lena  M.  Cooper.  G. 

Woman  as  an  Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  PS. 

Women  and  Citisenship,  P.  L.  Edwards.  GBag. 

College  Training  for  Women,  C  H.  Parkhnrst,  LHJ. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  isy  in  the  best  sensCy  an  illustrated  his- 
tory  of  the  timeSy  and  as  such  is  pre'emine7itLy  worthy  of  preservation 
in  well-bound  volumes. 

Complete  tinbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or  express  pre- 
paidy  and  in  good  condition y  with  covers  on,  will  be  bound  and  returned, 
charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  y§  cents  a  volume.  Back  fiumbers,  for  filling 
out  volumes,  can  be  supplied  as  far  back  as  April,  i8g2.  For  this  spe- 
cific purpose  we  charge  20  cents  a  number. 
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THERE  are  probably  a  thousand  men  who  can  be 
trained  to  follow  in  some  one  else's  track  for 
each  one  who  is  either  willing  or  able  to  cut  out 
a  path  for  himself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  minds 
capable  of  gradually  absorbing  the  ideas  of  their  pre- 
decessors—competent to  take  up  the  burden  when  it 
is  laid  down,  and  to  jog  along  for  the  rest  of  their 
dayB  as  they  have  seen  others  jog ;  but  when  we  see 
a  person  bringing  new  principles  and  fresh  develop- 
ments into  any  line  of  art  or  science,  our  attention  is 
fixed,  and  we  must  perforce  find  out  something  about 
these  additions  to  the  world's  knowledge. 

It  is  in  this  l.ght  that  Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa's 
achievements  show  up  most  clearly,  for  he  has  de- 
veloped the  military  band 
in  a  way  entirely  unique 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  organization  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name  is  in  its 
essential  features  distinctively 
his  own  creation. 

MR.    SOUSa'S  BEQINNINQ. 

Mr.  Sousa  began  his  musical 
career,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  a  violinist,  and  soon  rose  to 
be  the  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra in  the  light-opera  troupe 
in  which  he  thus  figured. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity 
he  was  offered  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  in  Washington,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  promptly  ac- 
cepted, though  he  had  never 
wielded  a  baton  over  a  mili- 
tary band  at  that  time.  His 
original  ideas  and  musical 
perceptions  at  once  asserted 

themselves,  audit  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that 
he  had  stumbled  into  a  field  almost  entirely '  imde- 
veloped.  But  there  were  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  first,  the  most  obstinate  being  the  character 
of  the  material  at  his  disposal.  The  greatest  con- 
ductor is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  his  instrumentalists, 
and  though  by  untiring  drill  and  indomitable  de- 
termination he  raised  the  Marine  Band  to  a  status  it 
had  never  before  known,  Mr.  Sousa  was  all  the  while 
conscious  that  he  had  by  no  means  full  swing  for  his 
abilities.  Accordingly,  there  was  little  hesitation  in 
his  mind  when  he  received  a  proposition  of  a  surpris- 
ingly liberal  character  from  Mr.  David  Blakely  to 
come  to  New  York  and  organize  a  band  of  his  own, 
where  his  peculiar  gifts  might  have  broader  scope. 
This  was  exactly  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
been  waiting,  and  in  this  centre  of  things  musical  he 
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speedily  gathered  together  a  collection  of  players, 
each  of  whom  was  an  artist  and  capable  of  answering 
to  the  demands  made  on  each  individual  by  the  con- 
templated extension  of  the  province  of  band  music. 

His  success  has  been  meteoric :  at  the  World's  Fair, 
the  St.  Louis  Exi)osition,  the  California  Midwinter 
Fair,  at  the  edge  of  the  waves  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
and  during  his  almost  continuous  concert  tours, 
Sousa^s  Band  has  been  a  magnetic  attraction,  and  full 
houses  have  become  a  matter  of  course. 

EVEN  WAGNER  IS  MASTERED. 

The  point  which  impresses  the  lay  mind  most  con- 
spicuously is  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  conduc- 
tor and  the  fifty  human  key» 
over  which  he  seems  to  have 
as  intimate  and  thorough  con- 
trol as  an  organist  over  his  in- 
strument. To  see  the  jaunty 
swing  with  which  he  carries 
them  through  some  dainty 
foot-stirring  march  is  to  de- 
cide that  the  man  is  pre-emi- 
nently and  characteristically 
fitted  for  just  that  sot  of 
effect ;  but  any  One  who  stops 
there  in  his  mental  gauging 
will  be  speedily  surprised.  A 
genuine  Wagnerite — one  who 
secretly  or  openly  acknowl- 
edges two  classes  of  compos- 
ers only  :  Wagner  and  the 
"  other  fellows  " — such  a  one, 
if  he  had  not  heard  Sousa, 
would  probably  laugh  to  scorn 
the  assertion  that  the  great 
master's  music  could  be  given 
without  the  strings.  He 
would  in  all  probability  remind  the  venturesome 
promulgator  of  sucL  an  opinion  that  Wagner's  in- 
comparable genius  for  instrumentation  would  of 
itself  preclude  any  such  possibility  ;  that  all  the  in- 
struments known  to  the  civilized  world  were  scarce 
sufficient  to  interpret  those  wild  echoes  of  Wal- 
halla ;  and  having  by  this  time  worked  himself  up 
into  the  usual  savage  bull-like  condition  which  a 
discussion  of  the  great  German  innovator  inevitably 
produces  in  his  devotees,  he  would  certainly  denounce 
any  such  idea  as  a  profanation  of  things  sacred,  and 
the  attempt  as  a  wanton  butchery.  All  merely  be- 
cause he  had  not  heard*  it  done  ;  for  while  there  are 
certain  passages  (like  the  Lohengrin  prelude)  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  with  wind  instruments 
only,  the  repertoire  of  Sousa*s  organization  includes 
at  least  something  from  each  of  Wagner's  oi>eras  and 
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quite  lengthy  excerpts  from  most.  Moreover,  the 
conductor  can  discard  his  light,  airy  mood  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  so  thoroughly' throw  himself  into 
the  Wagnerian  fervor  that  the  listener  sits,  be- 
wildered but  utterly  delighted,  without  once  missing 
the  keen  searching  of  the  violin  voice. 

MAR6HALINQ  THE  INSTRUMENTAL  FORCES. 

In  examining  the  means  at  the  leader^s  disposal  for 
the  production  of  these  effects,  the  observer  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  proportion  of  reeds  in  the  make-up  of 
the  band.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  clarionets, 
sixteen  of  them  B  instruments,  twope^'^e,  a  bass  and 
an  alto.  These,  with  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bas- 
soons and  three  saxophones,  give  such  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance to  the  reeds  as  guards  against  undue 
usurpation  in  prominence  by  the  brass  contingent  of 
comets,  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  euphoniums, 
and  the  three  huge  monster-basses.  Besides  this  con- 
sideration, the  twjJbre  of  the  reeds  is  of  course  much 
nearer  to  the  violin  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  in- 
struments, and  they  are  thus  of  material  assistance  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  ear  for  string  effects. 

A  great  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  more  intricate  music.  This  must  be  done  with 
an  ever- vigilant  eye  to  the  possibilities  of  each  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  Mr.  Sousa's  tal- 
ents have  been  most  conspicuously  exercised.  For  he 
has  what  amounts  to  a  genius  for  substitution — that 
is,  for  grasping  a  musical  idea  and  recognizing  intui- 
tively how  it  can  be  most  nearly  simulated  by  the 
material  available.  It  necessarily  follows  that  he  is 
obliged  to  do  most  of  his  own  work  along  this  line, 
rearranging  and  sometimes  materially  altering  the 
score  of  a  new  selection,  inserting  some  delicate  bit 
of  shading,  apparently  impossible  on  wind  instru- 
ments, and  gradually  working  the  piece  over  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  hi&  organiaation. 

Of  course  this  often  necessitates  taxing  some  par- 
ticulai^  instrument  to  the  utmost,  both  in  range  and 
expression,  so  that  his  musicians  must  have  the 
qualities  of  the  soloist  in  their  absolute  mastery  over 
their  particular  instruments,  together  with  a  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  exact  and  rigid  ensemble  training — 
not  a  particularly  common  conjunction  of  qualifica- 
tions, and  one  which  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
leader  himself,  for  it  takes  very  exceptional  executive 
abihties  to  weld  together  a  number  of  virtuosi  into  a 
harmonious  and  manageable  whole,  and  yet  preserve 
the  individual  characteristics  for  use  upon  occasion. 

MR.  SOUSA  AS  A  SUCCESSFUL  COMPOSER. 

Prominent  as  is  Mr.  Sousa's  talent  for  leadership, 
he  is  perhaps  even  better  known  as  a  composer.  His 
descriptive  pieces  are  often  most  pleasing,  but  the 
great  popular  favorites  have  been  among  his  many 
productions  of  march  music.  His  exquisite  sense  of 
rhythm  has  full  play  here,  and  there  is  in  many  of  his 
marches  a  very  distinct  and  •deft  management  of  the 
bass  horns,  with  a  fascinating  little  downward  roll 
now  and  then,  which  makes  one  think  instinctively 
of  some  of  the  Spanish  dances.  This  impression  is 
heightened  upon  learning  that  he  is  really  of  Spanish 


extraction  on  his  father's  side,  drawing  from  tbe 
other  branch  a  strain  of  Teutonic  blood  which  aliso 
manifests  itself  in  his  compositions. 

The  sales  of  his  last  three  marches,  the  **LdbcrtT 
Bell,"  •*  Manhattan  Beach,"  and  **  The  Directorate^ 
have  broken  all  records  for  instrumental  compositions, 
and  during  his  concerts  the  audience  will  often  refuse 
to  quiet  down  till  one  of  these  intimate  friends  has 
been  twice  repeated,  the  conductor  smiling  in  good- 
natured  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  humoring  the 
assemblage.  It  is  a  rare  combination  this — the  appre- 
ciation of  the  finest  music  and  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  meet  the  popular  taste ;  but  Mr.  Sousa  {Mssseses 
both  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  a  finger  continually  on  the  public  pulse, 
and  speaks  most  optimistically  of  the  musical  future 
of  our  country,  declaring  that  the  aforesaid  much- 
maligned  public  is  becoming  each  year  more  culti- 
vated and  critical  in  this  particular  matter.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  he  cites  the  growing  demand  for  fine 
music — ^music  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  mass  of  his  auditors  only  a  few  years  ago  ;  and 
he  religiously  believes  that  his  method  of  mimstering 
alike  to  the  profane  and  cultivated  taste  is  the  quick- 
est and  surest  method  of  educating  the  masses  to  i 
love  for  the  higher  measures.  **  To  cook  your  hare," 
he  rightfully  declares,  "you  must  first  catch  it." 
Hence  he  secures  his  audiences  by  making  diversified 
programmes,  adding  to  the  popularly  preferred  menu 
a  flavor  of  the  higher  sort  that  results  in  leading  his 
hearers  to  taste  of  and  appreciate  the  entire  mnsica] 
feast. 

AMONG  THE  MUSICIANS. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  one  of  the  uninitiated  to  get 
among  the  members  of  this  band  during  one  of  their 
performances,  in  a  position  where  he  can  observe  the 
instruments  and  the  personal  equations  of  the  players. 
Of  course  he  notices  first  the  three  great  baas  horns, 
into  one  of  which  a  rather  stout  Teuton  is  pouring 
his  soul.  The  blast  from  his  lips  traverses  the  length 
of  the  huge  instrument  over  and  over,  gaining  in 
strength  at  each  turn,  modified  by  the  valves  and  the 
convolutions,  till  it  finally  issues  at  the  spreading 
mouth  in  such  a  startling  profundity  of  tone  that  one 
looks  with  renewed  curiosity  at  the  artist,  envies  him 
his  lung  power,  and  has  an  instinctive  desire  to  stop 
up  the  orifice  and  see  whether  man  or  brass  would 
burst  first.  The  bass  saxophone  next  attracts  atten- 
tion, for  to  the  average  auditor  who  has  merely  heard 
concerts  from  the  ordinary  seats  it  is  a  strapge-looking 
affair,  with  its  snaky  twist  at  the  neck,  pipe-like  turn 
lower  down,  and  the  multitudinous  keys,  apparently 
as  numerous  as  a  centipede's  legs.  Then  the  doaUe- 
bell  euphonium,  with  its  two  flaring  mouths  and 
wilderness  of  tubes,  out  of  which  our  quiet  looking 
friend  is  extracting  the  richest,  roundest  deep  bass 
notes  imaginable,  draws  the  eye  by  its  appeal  to  the 
ear  in  this  delightful  bit  from  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
which  is  at  present  absorbing  the  faculties  of  every 
one  <Hi  and  off  the  stage.  As  the  notes  go  up  tbe 
scale  the  heavier  instrument  seems  to  realise  that  it 
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Is  getting  oat  of  its  peculiar  province,  so  it  passes  on 
'tbe  melody  to  the  French  horns,  than  which  there 
is  no  combination  of  metal  or  wood  in  the  world 
more  capable  of  smooth  satiny  tones,  falling  on  the 
intricate  harmony  like  a  gleam  of  moonlight  across 
tlie  tossing  waters.  One  realizes  that  parts  of  Wag- 
ner are  particularly  susceptible    of    being   treated 


dependence  on  the  leader.  Those  careless  rhythmic 
swingings  of  his  body,  the  quick  stroke  which  be- 
tokens a  sharp  staccato  chord— all  these  are  watched 
very  closely,  and  the  musicians  have  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  into  his  methods  and  ideas  that 
they  gather  a  meaning  from  hi^  every  motion. 
As  the  applause  following  the  last  note  of  the  oon- 
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^thoat  the  stringy,  for  the  management  of  the  horns 
is  so  wonderful  and  satisfying  that  the  auditor  is  far 
too  completely  lost  in  admiration  to  prate  about 
greater  possibilities.  A  little  further  along  the  **  bat- 
tery"—drums,  cymbals  and  triangles — is  stationed. 
This  portion  of  a  band  does  not  often  receive  its 
proper  recognition.  Let  any  novice  who  fancies  it  is 
a  sinecure  get  out  there  And  try  to  keep  count  merely ; 
by  the  time  he  has  x>ounded  away  in  the  middle  of  a 
few  pianossimoa  he  will  be  more  humble.  In  some 
of  the  descriptive  pieces  this  contingent  must  be 
depended  on  for  very  special  effects.  Thus  in 
*'  Sheridan*s  Ride,"  one  of  Mr.  Sousa's  own  composi- 
tions, the  clattering  of  the  horse's  hoofs  is  produced  by 
a  realistic  rapping  with  a  piece  of  metal  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe. 

Gradually  one  locates  the  more  familiar  horns,  the 
flutes,  clarionets  and  oboes  each  producing  its 
little  share  of  this  '*  harmonious  whole.'*  The  roost 
-obvious  point  about  all  the  performers  is  their  utter 


cert  breaks  out  there  is  a  scramble  off  the  stage,  and 
the  various  instruments  are  taken  apart  and  packed 
away  in  cases  of  all  descriptions.  Here  the  flutists 
and  those  of  their  ilk  have  a  decided  advantage,  for 
these  instruments  reduce  to  a  very  small  compass, 
while  the  owners  of  the  horns  generally  have  their 
arms  full.  The  latter  stuff  their  weapons  into  green- 
baize  cases,  making  bundles  with  queer  knobs  and 
protuberances,  with  which  they  wend  their  several 
ways.  The  monster-basses  and  big  drums  go  into 
trunks  or  wooden  packing  cases,  being  in  size  con- 
siderably beyond  one-man  power  when  it  comen  to 
carr>-ing. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  majority  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  make-up  of  the  band.  Why  there  should 
be  is  hard  to  say,  unless  perhaps  the  American  musi- 
cian is  not  content  with  anything  less  than  starring, 
when  he  can  really  play,  while  these  performers, 
soloists  as  they  are,  must  go  through  the  most  care- 
ful and  systematic  training  together  day  after  day. 
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Mr.  dousa  is  natnrally  a  wonderfully  busy  man. 
During  the  last  year  he  gave— including  concert  tours 
and  his  engagements  at  the  various  expositions— a 
series  of  continuous  daily  concerts  lasting  ten  and  a 
half  months ;  and  this  ezi)erience  is  being  rex>eated  in 
the  current  year.  When  one  reflects  that  besides  the 
enormous  strain  resulting  from  the  personal  element 
he  has  to  infuse  into  all  his  performances  Mr.  Sousa 
is  also  constantly  bringing  out  new  compositions  of 
his  own,  it  becomes  evident  that  to  fill  such  a  position 
requires  a  man  not  only  of  parts  and  abilities,  but 
also  of  a  most  exceptional  physical  and  nervous  make- 
up. 

MR.   BLAKELY,  THB  ORGANIZBB. 

While  this  remarkable  band  is  musically  a  creation 
of  Mr.  Sous&'s,  the  Hon*s  share  of  the  credit  for  its 
origin  is  due  to  Mr.  D.  Blakely,  its  manager.    Mr. 


Blakely  has  had  much  experience  in  matters  mnsial, 
having,  during  his  editorial  career,  employed  hifl 
leisure  in  practically  cultivating  the  art  and  in  de- 
veloping remarkable  results  in  the  great  festival  diof  • 
uses  which  he  personally  drilled.  During  a  sojonni 
abroad  he  realized  the  excellence  in  particular  of  tiie 
marvelous  Band  of  the  Oarde  Bepublicaine  of  PsiEfa. 
and  this  inspired  in  him  a  desire  to  raise  the  atandsd 
of  such  organizations  at  home.  It  was  with  fUi 
idea  that  he  first  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Sooag^li 
whom  his  practical  sense  discerned  the  proper  %ndl* 
ties  to  carry  out  his  plan.  The  result  eYerfyttf 
knows:  the  newspapers  and  musical  critics  MM 
found  absolutely  nothing  but  praise  to  pbowor  v^b 
the  **  new  departure,**  and  the  aggressive  \\  innJM 
can  soothe  his  soul  with  the  reflection  that  his  fM^ 
try  has  at  last  produced  a  band  equal,  if  not  su^fliB^ 
to  any  other  in  existence.  H.  W.  kb 


SOUSA   AS   A   COMPOSER. 


Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  article  to 
the  flnancial  results-  of  Sousa's  compositions.  Of  their 
present  and  prospective  value,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote 
from  a  thoughtful  criticism  made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Matthews,  the  distinguished  musical  author  and 
critic,  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  his  maga- 
zine Miisiis : 

**  Speaking  of  American  composers  and  an  American 
school  of  music,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  John 
Philip  Sousa  ?  I  went  to  hear  his  magnificent  band 
at  its  four  concerts  in  the  Auditorium  during  the 
first  part  of  November,  and  all  my  old  admiration  for 
this  highly  gifted  artist  revived  and  increased. 
Sousa's  band  is  probably  one  of  the  two  or  three  best 
in  the  world,  and  far  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  this  country.  It  is  large  and  fully  appointed, 
and  its  personnel  is  made  up  of  masterly  players, 
drilled  into  unity  and  sympathetic  performance  by 
Sousa  himself,  one  of  the  best  practical  drill  masters 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  range  of  their  perform- 
ances is  something  astonishing. 

**  Sousa  as  a  composer  has  a  rank  of  his  own.  It 
seems  wrong  to  tell  of  it,  but  the  cold  fact  is  that  the 
sales  of  his  *  Liberty  Bell  *  and  *  Manhattan  Beach ' 
marches,  during  three  months  this  year  (closing 
October  1),  brought  him  something  over  $6,000.  The 
royalties  for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $25,000 
for  these  two  pieces  alone.  Meanwhile  another  pub- 
lisher is  selling  a  round  dozen  of  other  pieces  of  his 
with  equal  success.  This  tremendous  i)opularity 
means  that  these  pieces  have  decided  spirit  and 
originality,  and  that  they  please  the  public  upon  a 
large  scale  and  \^nthout  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  pre- 
vious condition.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  American 
music  has  to  be  taken  1  ecause  it  is  good  for  the  pa- 
tient, or  because  the  young  composer  needs  encour- 
agement, but  simply  because  the  music  pleases. 


case.     • 


"  I  do  not  labor  to  give  Sousa  credit  for  this.  H» 
is  not  working  at  composition.  He  is  simjily  a  mm 
kind  of  American  song-bird,  who  sings  becaose  \m 
feels  good  and  has  the  gift  of  melody.  Heredity  aoi 
environment  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  casei. 
Spanish  upon  his  father*s  side,  (German  npon 
mother's,  he  has  been  brought  up  to  manhood 
professional  success  in  the  city  of  Washington,  wl 
a  boy  must  be  of  poor  nature  indeed  if  he  does  nol 
imbibe  Americanism.  Half  way  between  North  and 
South,  in  a  sunny  climate,  amid  surrounding  impos- 
ing and  suggestive  of  public  festivals  and  conveotions, 
and  with  his  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  this 
young  fellow  had  all  the  inspiration  he  needed. 

'*  I  look  for  much  greater  things  from  him    in  the 
future.    A  great  field  is  open  to  him,  and  I  have  do 
doubt  that  if  he  lives  twenty  years  longer  he  will 
make  himself  a  large  name  as  a  composer.     We  live 
in  a  time  when  inspiration  and  impulse  work  off 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.    This  vnth  Sousa 
as  yet  is  through  his  band,  and  naturally  in  inarches, 
the  particular  form  of  music  which  he  oftenest  needs 
for  practical  purposes.    Later  there  will  be  higher 
demands,  and  the  composer  will  meet  them  alsa    I 
understand  that  he  has  already  written  five  opera*. 
1  hope  they  will  be  performed  and  succeed — as  I  am 
sure  they  ought.     Then  he  will  naturally  write  some 
more,  and  later  tend  morp  and  more  toward  the  type 
of  grand  opera,  and  so  at  length,  twenty  years  from 
now,  when  we  have  found  out  the  truth  which  all 
other  nations  have  found  out  long  and  long  ago, 
namely,  that  opera  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  merely  a 
stage   play  with  libretto  accompaniment — then  we 
may  have  the  real  American  oijera.  written  by  « 
master  experienced  with  light  and  firm  touch  and 
with  practiced  ear,  and  not  afraid  of  the  deepert  and 
mofit  sei-icus  in  music." 
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Undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  largest  and  most  complete  buildings  in  the  world  used  solely  for  the  printing  of  a  single  J 

publication.  |F 


The  Year  1895  promises 

to  bring  to  The  Cosmopolitan  a  reading  clientele  never  before  equaled  by  any  periodical  in  any  country.  Splendidly 
equipped  with  the  most  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  and  every  facility  for  the  most  perfect  mechanical  work  at  the 
lowest  cost,  the  energies  of  the  Magazine  staff  will  be  devoted  during  1895  to  excelling  its  previous  record  in  the  6eld  of  art 
and  literature. 

it  cannot  equal  the  more 
expensive  periodicals  ? 


•^l&'^tSat  At  Jl.50  a  Year 


Take,  for  example,  the  record  of  The  Cosmopolitan  during 
priced  magazines  has  made  a  better  showing  of  Hrst-class  contributors  and  artists  ? 


It  can  and  does  equal  them. 
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Among  others  are  found  : 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

James  Anthony  Froude»  Paul  Heyse, 


Radyard  Kipling, 
Edmund  Qosae, 
Sarah  Qrand, 
Count  Napoleon  Ney» 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Spencer  Trask, 
Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
James  Whltcomb  Riley, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedmaa. 


ARTISTS. 

Daniel  Vlerge, 
Frederic  Remington, 
Wm.  Hamilton  Gibson, 
C.  5.  Reinhart, 
Hopkinson  Smith, 
Jose  Cabrlnety, 
F.  Q.  Attwood, 
F.  O.  Small, 
J.  Habert-Dys. 
Oliver  Herford. 


Otto  QniUoiMt, 
Dan  Beard, 
P.  H.  5chen. 
H.  S*  MowbrajTf 
Paul  de  Loofpte. 
Charles  Toche, 
W.  T.  Smedley, 
W.VaaSchaicfc, 
C.  Y.  Turner, 
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Armando  P.  Valdez, 
William  Dean  Howells, 
Friedrich  Spielhagen, 
Mark  Twain, 
De  Maupassant, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Francisque  Sarcey, 
Walter  Besant, 
Robert  Grant, 
Camille  Flammarion, 

A  great  monthly  feature  of  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  is  its  literary  department,  ••  In  tlie  Worid  of  Art 
Letters,"  where  the  best  books  of  the  month  are  discussed  or  noted.  You  can  absolutely  rely  upon  the  candor  of  what  is 
said.  It  is  conducted  by  eight  of  the  most  famous  critics  of  the  world,  including  Francisque  Sarcey,  Friedrich  Spielhageo, 
Agnes  Repplier,  Andrew  Lang,  and  I.  Zangwill. 
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Soap 


It    is    the   link  which   binds  ^ 
the   past   to    the   present  / 
It    has     touched 
the  cheeks  of 
Ikings     and 


queens,  prin-j 
ces  and  po- 
I  tentates. 

It    has 
been  their 
delight 
in  child- 
hood 


and 
comfort  I 
in  old  age 
It  is  used  I 
by   their 
children's 
children, 
and  wash- 
es the  hands 
of  all  those, 
who  carry  the| 
banner   of  civilization. 

For  Toilet,  Nursery  and  Bath. 

This  great  English  Complexion  Soap  has  been  made 
fi>r  over  one  handled  years  and  it  is  better  to-day  than 
it  ever  yna.    It  makes  soft,  white  hands;  bright,  clear 
fiices;  clean,  healthful  skin. 
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I  Be  snreyoa  get  rCflrS  — theraaiedangeions  snbstitntes. 
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Now  Ready:     MR.  BRYCE'S  GREAT  WORK  ON   THE  AMERICAN   COMMONWEALTH. 

In  two  volumes.     Price  $4.00,  net, 
New^  Revised^  and  Enlarged  Edition  with  Additional  Chapters. 

The  American  Commonwealth. 

By  James  Bryce.  D.  C.  L.  ,  author  of  •  •  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  • '  ;  M.  P.  for  Aberdeen.  In  two  volumes. 
Third  edition.  Revised  throughout  and  much  enlarged.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Vol.  I..  724 
pages,  price  |i.75t  f^t*  Vol.  II..  about  1000  pages,  price  I2.25,  net.  The  set,  2  vols.,  in  b<». 
I4.00,  net, 

*  ^  ^  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  brought  down  to  date,  and  includes  observations  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
November  elections.  The  additional  matter  includes  chapters  on  the  Tam-nany  Ring  in  New  York  City ;  the  Home  of  die 
N/ition  ;  the  South  since  the  War ;  Present  and  Future  of  the  Negro. 

**  THU  is  the  most  complet«,  compact,  and  detailed  account  of  the  Amnican  Commonwealth  that  has  yet  been  written  by  any  natire  or  hy 
any  writer  whatsoever.  .  .  .  One  most  look  fau-  and  wide,  through  doxens  of  volumes,  for  anything  like  the  informatioQ  and  the  inteffigcm 
criticism  which  are  here  to  be  found.  The  whole  subject,  in  all  iu  rations,  is  carefully  and  fully  digested,  and  no  eftort  has  been  spared  to  pre- 
sent the  Nation  in  its  unioue  personality  as  well  as  its  manifold  institutions.  .  .  .  Between  Englishmen  and  Americans  this  won  b  an  ia<&> 
soluble  bond  of  union  on  the  highest  plane  of  international  thought  and  expression."— >^tf«/<m  Herald,  « 

"  This  general  outline  of  Mr.  Bryce's  most  important  book  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  create  the  conviction  that  no  earsest  aad 
intelligent  American  can  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  it.  His  education  will  be  incomplete,  as  a  preparation  for  his  dndes  as  a  cidxen,  if  be  (kics 
iK>t  take  advantage  of  the  helps  to  a  sound  judgment  and  a  noble  purpose  which  are  here  giren." — rf.  K  Evening  P^tt, 

"  Written  with  full  knowled^  by  a  distinguished  E^nzlishman  to  dispel  vulgar  prejudices  and  to  help  kindred  people  to  understand  each  other 
better,  Professor  Bryce's  work  is  in  a  sense  an  embassy  m  peace,  a  message  of  good  will  from  one  nation  to  another." — TTu  Times,  London^ 

*'  This  worit  will  be  invaluable  ...  to  the  American  citizen  who  wishes  something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
political  system  tmder  which  he  lives,  and  of  the  differences  between  it  and  those  of  other  countries.        .        .  The  fact  b  that  no  writer  has 

ever  attempted  to  present  so  comprehensive  an  account  of  our  political  system,  founded  upon  such  length  of  observation,  enriched  with  so  great  s 
mass  of  detail,  and  so  thoroughly  practical  in  its  character.  We  have  hwe  a  storehouse  of  political  information  renrding  / 

such  as  no  other  writer,  American  or  otho-,  has  ever  provided  in  one  work.        ...        It  will  remain  a  standard  even  tor  the  Ai 
■ead<c."~.Mrw  York  Tribune, 


New  Edition^  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

Sources  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

CONSIDERED    IN    RELATION    TO    COLONIAL 
AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  (Edin.), 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     l2mo,  doth,  $2.00, 

net, 

**  The  volume  b  one  which  ineriu  the  most  careftd  attention  of  the 
students  of  our  institutions,  since  it  presents  more  folly  and  proves  more 
conclusively  than  does  any  other  work  the  theorv  that  our  constitution 
was  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  U  most  wondedul  woricstmck  off  at  a 
giv«i  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,'  but  b  rather  an  embodi- 
ment in  a  logical  form  of  institutions  which  had  been  the  growth  of 
centuries.  .  .  .  0^  of  the  moat  interesting  chapters  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
volume  b  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  judiciary.  It  has  been  generally 
admitted  that  the  model  of  our  state  courts  is  English,  but  ao  diathi* 
guiahed  an  authority  aa  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  that  there  b  no  exact 
precedent  for  our  supreme  court  dther  in  the  ancient  or  nipd«n  worid. 
Mr.  Stevens,  however,  shows  as  we  take  It  most  concliwlvely  that  in  no 
particular  does  our  constitution  m<»«  conform  to  English  models  than  m 
thb  very  matter  of  the  supreme  court,  and  that  in  every  rwpect  it  resu 
upon  c<Acmial  and  Englbn  precedents. "~^M/tf«i  Daily  Advertuer, 

"  Dr.  Stevens  has  aimed  to  trace  Teutonic  radier  Uian  En|lbh 
sources,  but  hb  work  covers  so  large  a  field-and  one  so  different  froni 
that  occupied  by  previous  investigators-thai  he  gains  the  •Jvantage  of 
a  point  &  view  which  b  inclusive,  and,  while  presenting  hb  theories 
with  force  and  tact,  escapes  the  narrowness  of  •glf^TfAT'^^Jill 
to  characterize  the  woric  of  a  special  ^\tadttr—Philadet^hta  Evening 
Bulletin, 


Now  in  its  Fourth  Edition, 

The  United  States. 

AN  OUTLINE   OF   POLITICAL   HISTORY. 
I49a-i87i. 


With  map.    Lnge  Xttn^ 


By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C  L. 
$2.00. 

*'  Is  a  Uterarr  masterpiece,  as  readable  as  a  aovel,  remariabk  for  la 
_  ^  jsion  without  dryness,  and  itt  briUiaacy  without  any  rhstoriral 
effort  or  diq>Uy.    What  American  conld[,  wiA  so  broad  a  gsap  aad  so 


comprsssion  \ 

effort  or  diq>Uy.  What  American  could,  with  so  broad  a  map  aad  1 
perfect  a  style,  have  rdiearaed  our  political  history  from  Commhas  t 
Grant  in  900  duodecimo  pages  of  opoi  type,  or  would  have  manifrsieil 
greater  candor  in  hb  judgment  of  men  and  events  la  a  period  cf  Ibor 
cdhturieaT  It  b  enough  to  say  that  no  one  before  Mr.  Smith  kas 
attempted  the  feat,  and  that  he  has  the  field  to  hiaMolf."— 71#  Haiim. 

'*  It  b  a  marvel  < 
aame  field  covered  1 
first  deals  with  the  C 
period,  the  third  and  fourth  revbw  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govaa* 
ment  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War,  and  the  fifth  depkrta  diecfs 
of  rupture  and  reconstruction.  We  have  marked  certain  pasaagis  ^ 
extract,  but  the  truth  b  that  almost  evenr  page  b  enriched  with  aniUBg 
comments  that  cause  the  reader  to  carenilly  reconsider,  if  not  tochaage, 
hb  vbws  of  hbtorical  persons  and  events,  —^tfw  York  Sun, 

**  Professor  Goldwhi  Smith  always  writes  with  a  trendiant  pen,  bathe 
has  never  written  anything  ao  incblve  in  style  and  ao  inteceatiag.''— 
The  Outlook. 
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lacmillan  &  Co.'s Jew  BooU  lor  Janaary,  1895. 


BY  THB  RT.  HON.  JAMSS  BRYCS,  D.  C.  I,. 

—The  American  Commonwealtli.  New  Third 
Edidon  revised  and  enUiged  with  additional  chapters. 
2  vols.,  laiig;e  l2mo,  $4.00,  n^/.  This  volume  is  thor- 
oughly brought  down  to  date^  and  Ukes  note  of  the 
recent  November  elections. 

BY  C.  m,J,lS  8TSVSNS,  Irl..  D.,  D.  C.  I.. 

^Sotirces  of  the  Constittitioii  of  the  United 
States,  considered  in  Relation  to  Colonial 
and  JSn^lish  History.  New  Edition  revised  and 
enlarged.    With  Appendices.     i2mo,  $2.00,  nef, 

BY  W.  J.  ASHI^BY,  M.  A.,  Professor  in 
Harvard    University.—Sconomic  Classics. 

A  New  Series  of  attractive  and  inexpensive  volumes 
on  Economics,  containing  Selections  from  the  Qassical 
Economisto.  Edited  by  Fh>f.  W.  J.  Ashley.  lamo, 
limp  doth.  Each»  75  cents.  The  first  three  volumes 
are :  Adam  Smith  ;  Malthus  ;  Ricardo. 

BY  DUDI^JSY  JUIrlUS  MJSBI/SY,  M.  A.— 

A  Student's  Manual  of  JSn^lish  Consti- 
tutional History.    i2mo. 

BY  WH^I/IAM  POTTS.-From  a  New  Hug- 
land  Hillside:  Notes  horn  Underledge.  x8mo, 
gilt  top,  75  cents. 

BY  PROFJSSSOR  HIRAM  CORSON,  COR- 
mtJ4l4  UNIYISRSITY.— The  Aims  of  i;ite- 
rary  Study.    x8mo,  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

BY  F.   MARION   CRAWFORD.— The  Ral- 

Stpna.  A  Sequel  to  ''  Katharine  Lauderdale."  2 
vols.,  small  l2mo.     Buckram,  ;^2.oo. 

BY  GARNJST  SMITH.-The  Melancholy  of 
Stephen  Allard.    Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

BY  CHARI<BS  DICBl^NS.-Bleak  House. 

New  volume  of  Macmillan*s  Popular  Edition.  This 
edition  contains  in  all  cases  accurate  reprints  of  the  texts 
of  the  first  editions,  all  the  original  illustrations,  and  a 
valuable  introduction  to  each  novel  by  the  jounger  Charles 
Dickens.  Each  novel  complete  in  one  volume.  Crown 
Svo.    Each  volume,  $1.00. 

BY  GBOFFRS Y  CHAUCBR.— The  Complete 
Works  of  Oeoffirey  Chaucer.  Edited,  from 
numerous  manuscripts,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  A.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Unifonn  with  the  Globe  Poets.  Large  i2mo,  gilt- top, 
$1.75. 


BY  HJSNRY  CRAIK.— Bullish  Frose.  Selec- 
tions,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers,  and 
General  Introductions  to  each  Period.  In  five  volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
^^>  |i*5<^  ^ch.    Students'  Edition,  j^i.oo  each,  tut. 

BY  WAIrTBR  PATSR.-Oreek  Studies.    A 

Series  of  Essays.  Arranged  for  publication  by  Charles 
Lancelot  Shadwell,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     lamo,  tl,^^. 

BY  PROFJSSSOR  F.  PAUI^SSN.— Character 
and  Historical  Development  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oermany.  Translated  by  Edward  Del- 
avan  Perry,  Ph>fessor  of  Sanskrit  in  Columbia  College. 
With  an  introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Professor  of  Philofiophy  m  Columbia  College.  i3mo» 
$2.00. 

BY  PROFJSSSOR  J.  MARK  BAI^DWIN, 
PRINCBTONUNIVBRSITY.-Mental  De- 
velopment   in    the   Child  and  the   Race. 

Methods  and  processes.     Svo. 

BY  ICICHASI,   FOSTSR.-A  Text-book  of 

Physiolo^.  Abridged  and  revised  from  the  Author's 
larger  work  published  in  five  Svo  volumes.  The  new 
edition  will  contain  all  the  Illustrations  included  in  the 
larger  work  and  will  be  published  in  one  Svo  volume  of 
about  looo  pages. 

BY  PROFJSSSOR  SH^YANUS  P.  THOMP- 

SON.— JSlementary  Iressons  in  Electricity 
and  Magrnetism.  New,  Revised  Edition,  with 
many  Additions.     lamo,  $1.40,  net, 

BY  AlrFRSB  DANIBW,.-A  Text-book  of 
the  Principles  of  Physics.  With  niustratiom,. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  Svo. 

BY  B.   B.    VIOHBT-IrB-DUC.  — Rational 

Bnildingf:  The  Article  "Construction**  of  the 
Dictionnaire  RaisanrU  de  V  Architecture  Frattfaise. 
Translated  by  George  Martin  Huss.  With  nomeroos 
Illustrations.     Svo. 

BY  THOMAS  IBCUSSNA,  United  States  Bn- 
gfineer  Office,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.— 
Weather  and  Flood  Forecastingr  Methods. 

Svo. 
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Important  Holiday  5ugg:e5tions 


HYPATIA ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face 

B7  Charles  Kikgslky.    With  300  Illustnitions  from  Drawings  by  William  Martin  Johnson,  and  a  Rxtiait  of  die 
Author.     Two  Volumes.    8to,  Ornamental  Silk  Binding,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  I7.00.     {/n  a  Box.) 


LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  ESSAYS. 

B7  Georgb  Wiluam  Curtis.  Post  8to,  Goth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  le.50. 

PORTRAITS  IN  PLASTER. 

From  the  Collection  of  Laurence  Hutton.  With  72  Illus- 
trations. Large  P^per,  8vo,  Goth,  Ornamental,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  ;^6.oo. 


TWILIGHT    LAND. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pylb,  Author  of  **  The 
Wonder  Gock,"  '•Pepper  and  Salt,"  etc  8vo,  Half 
Leather,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

"HARPER'S  YOUNQ  PEOPLE ''  for  1894* 

Volume  XV.  With  about  800  lUustiations  and  888  Fiiges. 
4to,  Goth,  Ornamental,  ^3.50* 


THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE. 

A  Stoiy.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  "A  Little  Journey  in  the  Woiid,"  etc. 
Smsdley.     Post  8vo,  Half  Leather,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  top,  ;^2.oo. 


lUnstrated  by  W.  T. 


THEATRICALS. 

Second  Scries— Two  Comedies:  "The  Album'*— "The 
Reprobate."  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  "  Daisy 
Miller,"  etc.  Post  8vo,  Goth,  I1.75.  iln  uniform 
style  with  " Theatricals— First  Series:  Tenants— Dis- 
engaged."   |i.7S.) 

THE  WHITE  COnPANY. 

By  A.  CoNAN  Doyle.  New  Libraiy  Edition.  Illustrated 
by  George  Wilus  Bardwsll.  Post  8to,  Goth, 
Ornamental,  |l.7S* 


A  SPORTING   PILGRIMAGE. 

Riding  to  Hounds,  Golf,  Rowing,  Football,  Cricket,  Gob 
and  University  Athletics.  Studies  in  Engli^  Sport, 
Past  and  Present  By  Caspar  W.  Whitney.  Co- 
piously IllustnUed.    8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  I3.50. 


WAYSIDE  POEMS. 

By  Wallace  Bruce,  Author  of  "  Old  Homestead  FoemiL" 
Illustrated*    Square  8to,  Goth,  Omamritfal,  |2.oa 


TRILBY. 

A  Novel.    By  George  du  Maurier,  Author  of  "  Peter  Ibbetson."    Widi  120  IllQstratioiis  by  the  Author.    Boit  8vd, 
Goth,  Ornamental,  $i,fS  i  Three-quarter  Calf,  I3.50  ;  Three-quaiter  Crushed  Levant,  ^50. 


THE  BORDERLAND  OF  CZAR  AND 
KAISER. 

Notes  ftom  BoA  Sides  of  the  Russian  Frontier.  By  Potn.T- 
NEY  BiGELOW,  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 
Post  8vo,  Goth,  Ornamental,  $2.00, 

BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.D.,  and  others.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Goth,  Or- 
namental, ;^i.oo. 


COMMEMORATIVE  ADDRESSES. 

Gtarge  William  Curtis,  Edwin  Booth,  Louis  Kocsoth,  John 
James  Audubon,  and  William  Cullen  Biyant  By 
Parke  Godwin.  Post  8vo,  Goth,  Ornamental,  Uncut 
Edges  and  GUt  Top,  I1.75. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  SOME  UNWRITTEN 
MEMOIRS. 

By  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Author  of  "  Records  of 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Browning,"  etc.  Crown  8vo^ 
Goth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  I2.00. 


THE  BOY  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE   LEVANT. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  through  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  Visits  to  the  Islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  the  Site  of  Ancient  Troy.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Plrofusely  Illustrated.  Square  8vo, 
Goth,  OmamentaJ,  ;J3.oo. 

Published  by  HARPER    &    BROTHERS,  New  York. 


aiotfi  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers^  postage  prepaid^  to  any  part  ef 
kited  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico^  on  receipt  0/ price.     Harper's  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  em 
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SPECIAL  <rANNOUNCEMENT 

TUS^  REVIENV  OP  REVIEWS 


%  : 


.    To  Our  Subscribers  and  Readers: 

The  Review  of  Reviews  possesses  the  plates  of  the  best  engrav- 
ings ever  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tennyson. 

The  engraved  plates  are  each  12  x  i6  inches  in  size»  and  they  are 
printed  upon  fine  and  heavy  sheets,  20  x  25  inches,  thus  allowing 
ample  margins  for  framing.  The  pictures  are  lifelike,  strong  and 
spirited.  They  are  enthusiastically  pronounced  to  be  admirable  orna- 
ments of  the  sitting-room  or  library  walls,  of  the  office,  or  of  the  school- 
room. President  George  A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  one'among  scores 
of  well  known  men  who  have  written  to  praise  the  portraits,  says  : 

••  These  superb  engravings  are  altogether  the  finest 
pictures  of  both  Gladstone  and  Tennyson  I  have  ever 
seen." 

While  such  discerning  men  as  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway,  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and  others  of  like  discrimi- 
nation are  just  as  unqualified  in  their  praise. 

Our  Offer-A  Gift,  Not  a  Premium. 

For  One  New  Subscriber. — Every  subscriber  send- 
ing in  his  own  renewal  and  one  other  name — the  latter  to  be 
a  new  name  on  our  lists— with  $5  to  pay  for  both  subscriptions 
at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50  per  year,  will  receive,  postage 
prepaid,  the  two  engravings  of  Gladstone  and  Tennyson  safely 
packed  in  a  strong  tube. 

If  any  person  reading  this  notice  is  not  already  a  subscriber,  he  will  receive 
the  pictures  if  he  sends  in  another  name  besides  hjs  own,  with  $$  to  pav  for  the  two. 

Any  subscriber  whose  own  subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  already  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  more  than  six  months  will  receive  the  pictures  upon  sending  in  one  bona 
fide  new  subscription  with  la.50. 

To  those  who  wish  to  buy  the  pictures,  the  price  is  11.5a 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  THE  TIHES. 

THE  second  volume  for  the  year  1894  is  now 
completed  with  the  December  number,  and 
we  urge  our  readers  to  bind  not  only  this, 
but  also  all  back  volumes,  thus  giving  permanent 
form  to  a  magazine  which  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
an  illustrated  history  of  the  times. 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered  to  us,  postage  or 
express  prepaid,  and  in  good  condition,  with  the  covers  on, 
will  be  bound  and  returned,  charges  prepaid  by  us,  for  75 
cents  a  volume.  Back  numbers  for  filing  out  volumes  can  be 
supplied  as  far  back  as  April,  '92.  For  this  specific  purpose 
we  charge  ao  cents  a  number.  » 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  locally  will  be  fur- 
nished  with  binding  cases  for  each  volume  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid. 

Numbers  can  be  mailed  to  us  for  4  cents  per  pound  (no  limit  as  to  size  of  package).    This  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  express  in  most  cases. 
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J.  SE:L.\A/IN  TAITSt  SONS' 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

IlTKBRIETVi  ITS  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
TBBATMENT  AND  JURISPttUDENOE. 

By  Norman  Kbrb,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    Third  Editioii.    Large  8vo. 

860  pages,  $8.50. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  !■  perhapi  the  hlgheit  English  authority  on  this 
■objeot.— ^eto  York  Sun. 

The  Tolume  is  enormouily  valuable.— Aino  York  Heratd. 

8ANDOW8  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

For  men,  women  and  children.  Fourth  edition.  Crown  Rvo. 
80  half-tone  Ulofltrations,  unabridged,  $2.00.  Acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  guide  to  perfection  in  strength,  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  form  and  face  in  man  or  woman. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Bj  Theo.  C.  Knauff.  428  pages,  lU  illustrations,  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00.  A  lucid  and  exhaustive  compendium  of  all  games 
and  pastimes. 

THE  GIST  OF  WHIST. 

By  O.  E.  CoFFiir.  Fourth  edition  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date.  Cloth.  75  cents.  The  clearest,  most  concise  as 
well  as  latest  manna!  in  the  market. 

THE  WHITE  TZAR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Hknry  Bedix>w.  Su];>erbly  illustrated.  An  Edition  de 
Luxe,    4to,  cloth,  $2.60. 

ON  INDIA'S  FRONTIER  1  OR  NEPAL  THE  GURK- 
HAS* MYSTERIOUS  LAND. 

By  Henry  Balulnttnb,  M.  A.  (late  American  Consul  to  Bom- 
bay). A  magnlflcently  illustrated  and  timely  volume.  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.60. 


Jbr  $ale  by  aU  bookteOen^  or  aentt  pottpaidt  on  receipt 'of  price 
by  the  publi^hera, 

I  Selwin  Tail  &  Sons,  65  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

AND 

HISTORICAL     DOCUMENTS 

OF 

Kings,  Queens,  Presidents,  Statesmen,  Qenermis, 
Poets,  Novelists,  Actors,  Dramatists,  Gov- 
ernors, Signers  of  ttie  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress, 

And  pretty  maoh  everybody  else. 

Price  Llsta  seBC  ob  applle«tl«B* 


WALTER  ROMEYN  BEiyAMIK, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,      .      New  York  Ctty, 

Publisher  of 

"THE  COLLECTOR," 

A  MONTHLY  HISTORICAL  JOURNAL 

FOB 

AUTOQRAPH   -  COLLECTORS. 

One  Dollar  a  Tear*  Sample  Oepr  Ftm* 
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The  New  Science  Review. 

i  Ibeeilan;  of  Modem  Thought  and  DiuoYorj. 

Conducted  by  J.  M.  STODDART. 
PubUshed  Quarterly.  Price  50  cent*.  $a.oo  per  Mmum. 
It  is  new  in  every  sense — new  in  its  appearance — new 
in  its  method,  new  in  its  aims.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
supersede  the  older  and  more  conservative  periodicals, 
but  to  supplement  them.  Those  address  themselves  to 
the  specialist,  this  to  the  public  at  large.  While  yield- 
ing to  none  in  the  scientific  value  of  its  material,  it 
strives  to  present  it  in  a  popular  style. 

*•  Just  the  kind  of  magaslne  we  want.'*— Blrmlinrfcam  (Bag.)  OamttU. 

**  The  style  le  popular.*'— PuMie  Ledoer,  Phila. 

^U  jnet  now  tbetalkof  London  literary  clrclea.'^lUe  «f  Wtghi 


**  Certainly  deMrrea  raooeM."— flerokl.  New  York. 

'*One  of  the  most  raloable  adjuncta  to  current  magartnet.**— 
FitrthMtn  Whig,  Belfast. 

**  Is  an  aooeptable  Tlsltor.'*— 7^  GMm,  St.  PauL 

"Superior  to  most  of  tLa  scientlflo  periodicals  of  theday.'^— AaPUon- 
tmdar^Lwns  Beraldj  Ireland. 

**  Should  hare  a  future.'*— Siotes  and  Niee  XVmes,  Lucerne. 

**The  list  of  contributors  guarantees  good  'wor}L.**^RepubHcant 
Denrer. 

**  Vastly  and  generally  interesting."— Beynold'*  JVino^paper,  London. 

**  FuU  of  thoughtful  and  hlntful  papers."— iVess,  Phila. 

**  What  the  busy  and  thoui^tful  reader  of  the  day  much  wants."— 
Oe^ATii  (Eng.)  Cftnmieis. 

"We  commend  this  periodical  to  our  readers."— &mf/i  American 
JounuMi. 

"Win  not  be  lacking  in  patronage  necessary  to  render  Its  carrer  a 
suocesa."— A«n,  New  Yorlc 

The  Transatlantic  Publishing  Company, 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

liONDON  I  30  Henrietta  St..  Coveat  Garden. 

4    NEW   POPUIiAR   BOOKS> 

EXCELSIOR    WEBSTER    POCKET 
SPEIiLBR   AND   DEFINEB. 

of  the  KVauSH  LANQUAOB.  Orrr  35,0A0 
words.  This  work  gires  the  correct  orthographr 
and  definition  of  all  the  words  in  common  use.  It  it 
not  a  reprint,  but  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  meet 
the  general  want  for  a  book  of  this  kiLd ;  and  for  the 
apace  it  occupies  has  no  superior  in  the  publishing 
world :  containing  820  nages.  double  column,  slse  6z 
2U  inches,  neatly  bound  In  Russia  leather  and  In- 
dexed.   Price  ttO  cents. 


HHW   TO   BEC^niE   AN 
EXPERT  BOOKK.EKP»B. 

r.  Bookkeeping  nt  a  Gljince.  by  Bxpert 
T.BiunLBT;  A  simple  and  oondse  method 
of  oraotlcal  bookkeeping  with  instructions  for 
the^^  keeping  of  books  of  accounts,  and 
nnmerSwi  ezplanatloas  and  forms,  showing  an 
Lire  set  of  books  t>Medjiponactus 
na;  How  Co  take  off  m  Trtal 
looc. and  nnaOrcloseand  b»lanoc 
I.  U4  psges.  Slse  6  x » lnohe«.  I 
nta  t  BoMia,  indexed*  75  Coat 
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THE  TPTED^    RECITER. 


Tkswu»&tpop*aar  book  qfiiw  kind  ever  pviOUied. 
The   popular  recitations  "LA8CA,*'    '*THK 
^|CnL*^CEl'_frpm_3»_HUB**A 


CHARIO 


TUXEDO 


BVtL** 

BOKAMCS,"  "THE  FACE  UPON  THE  FLOOR," 
**  KISSING  CUP'S  RACE.*' and  many  other  kvw 
and  famous  raois  are  inoorporated  la  this  ele- 
gant work.  Containing  917  pages.  Extra  cloth. 
Top  out,  76  cents.    Seal,  In  a  bmc.  $U0. 

j^Ajg^JP^^GIi^NCE^       '*lgnoramiialeoi$n€»dnemexeuaai, 

or  ETory  Haa   His  Own  Counselor*  Is  a     "^^^"^^ 

new  epitome  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States  of 
our  Union  and  ttiose  of  the  General  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  found  inyaluable 
to  those  who  are  forced  to  appeal  to  the  law,  as 


well  as  to  that  large  class  who  wish  to  avoid  it. 
--jth.il  — 


tl7  pages.   Cloth.  il.OO. 
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Above  book§ poBt-paid  on  recent  of  price,  AGENTS  WANTED, 

BXCBJL9IOR    PUBLISHING    HOUSE, 

97  d&  *29  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


The   American    Proportional 
Representation  League, 

HON.  WN.  DUDLEY  FOULKE,  Prestdeat, 

HON.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS^ 

HON.  TOM  li.  JOHNSON,  and 

Win.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Yloo-PrMldoats. 

Bespeaks  public  attention  for  this  very  important  re- 
form. The  fact  that  proportional  representation  has 
been  applied  to  practical  politics  in  Switzerland,  and 
found  to  surpass  the  hopes  of  even  its  friends,  makes 
it  a  subject  for  practical  consideration  by  the  people  of 
this  country  as  a  means  of  relief  from  the  gerrymander, 
and  the  natural  injustice  of  the  present  system.  The 
fact  that  such  men  as  Moorfield  Story.  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
Wm.  M.  Springer,  M.  C^  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Henry 
George,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  should 
ally  themselves  with  the  League  for  the  advancement  of 
this  reform  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  stranger  that 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Proportional  RepresenttUion  Review,  published  by 
the  League,  is  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  representation,  and  contains  the  best  current 
thought  on  the  subject  Volume  I.  ma)r  be  had  for  the 
annual  subscription.  It  contains  articles  by  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
Lieut  -Col.  J.  Curie,  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  Wm.  H. 
Gove,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  Dr.  M.  R.  Leverson.  Prof. 
Ernest  Naville,  Francisco  Racioppi,  Catherine  H. 
Spence,  1>t,  L.  B.  Tuckerman,  John  Z.  White,  and 
Stoughton  Cooley. 

Anv  person  believing  in  this  reform  may  become  a 
memoer.  Dues  to  the  League  fifty  cents  per  annum ; 
subscription  to  the  Review  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

Address 


STOUQHTON  COOLEY, 

Secretary,  aa  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


\         THE  LIVING  METHOD  FOR  LEARNING  \  \ 

:How  to  Think 

in  French. 

i     By  Charles  P.  Kroeh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Languages  in  «  1 

>  the  Stevens  lostitnte  of  Technology,  Hobok«m,  N.  J.  |  ' 

\     The  most  sacceasful  means  yet  devised  for  learning  \  \ 

p  and  teaching  how  to  speak  Prsoch. 

Beat,  post-iHild,  on  receipt  of  tLO*. 

I     "  I  sm  lore  the  boo^  will  sccompllah  preclMly  what  Is  set  to  < 
ibeltspurpoM/'—frof.  James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  « 
I  I  Untrsnlty .  1 

-  ,  ••  Yott  hare  done  ssrest  and  bwiutlfulwoi*  In  the  pubUcs-  - 
'  Uonof  Toor  mannsli."— Bishop  John  H.  Vlneeai,  Cbsn^  . 
"  •  cellor  of  Chsaisuqus.         J 

How  to  Think 
^/JSeijT^'i.ffo?.  in  German.  • 

*'Atsprsctlcslbooktosldlnanlcklyscqalrtn|rthepowerof  ■  * 

correct  and  fluent  apeaklng  of  the  German  langnsge,  this  <  1 

'     las  no  tqual/^  tfclentlflo  Aaterlcaa,  Not.  H,  IMS,  1  1 


BTTHB  SAMS 
AX7TH0B. 


p.  810. 


•How  to  Think 


Seat,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  91.90. 


in  Spanish. 


CHARLE5  F.  KROEH »  Publisher, 

HtOTens  Institate  of  Techno*ogTf  Hobokea,  N.  J. 


for  mutual  adoantage  when  you  wrLe  to  an  aduertieer  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

iLLfMOis,  Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Preparatoru  Depariwteni  of  the  Ohivenliy  (^f  CMcago,  Second  to 
no  Academy  la  the  country  In  lU  facllltlet  for  fitting  stadenta  to 
me^'t  the  highest  college  reqnlremente.  Go-edncatlonal.  Commo- 
dious bnildlags.  Large  grounds  Fine  location.  Autumn  Quarter 
'     ^  -      -It.    Addrew  THE  ACADEIIY. 


.  hegins  October  lat. 


Nbw  VoEK^ew  York  City,  Weet  120th  Street,  near  the  Boule- 
vard.   Until  September,  9  XMivenitv  Place, 


Teachers  College. 


Circular  of  information,  niuatrated  handbook. "  Teachers  College 
Bulletin."  Walter  L.  Hervbt,  President. 


E 


ASTMAN  COLLEGE  'X 


___  moBt  celebrated  practical 

school  in  America.  BocikHeep' 

ing^  BanhinOt  Correspondence,  Stenoaraphy,  TypewrUinn, 
Penmanship.  Academies,  Modem  Languaoes,  eto,  tor 
oataloflrue  addreoB 

CarringtM  QalaM,  Box  CC,  Paaffhicaepaia,  N.  Y. 


Ohio.  Athens. 

Ohio  University. 

Young  people  of  either  sex  who  desire  to  obtain  an  education  may 
iBd  something  of  interest  in  our  catalogue.    Send  for  one  to 

PBBSiOBitT  Sunn. 

Pbmhstltania,  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Looatlcn  unexcelled.  Degrees  conferred.  Muslo  and  Art  depart- 
ments. 

Mus  R.  JmHiB  DB  Vons,  President. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Girls). 

ComracTiCFr,  Hartford. 

Woodside   Seminary. 

Hiss  Saba  J.  Smith,  PrindiMd. 
CoNHEcnccT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  NttrYiSc?^. 

Primary  and  College  Preparatory  Classes.   Music,  Art,  Languages.' 
Kew  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent  light,  gymnasium.  88d  year. 

CovKBcncuT,  Stamford. 

l^iss  Aiken's  School. 

Original  methods  for  training  the  mind  to  concentrate  At- 
^Qtiou,  and  to  strengthen  Memory.    Prepares  for  College. 

CoKifBcrncuT,  Windsor. 

Young  Ladies'  Institute. 

A  Home  School  for  Qirls  of  all  ages.  Certificate  admits  to  Welles- 
tey.Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  Brown  UniTersltr.  An  exoellrat  corps 
••f  teachers,  each  a  specialist  in  her  own  department.  Terms  $800  to 
|500.  Miss  J.  s.  Wn.rjAMS,  PrlndpaL 

iLUHon,  Longwood  (U  mUes  from  Chicago). 

Institute  of  Our  Lady. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  glrl^.  Elementary  and  Higher 
Xngllsh,  Music  and  Art.   Catalogue  upon  application. 

IKPIAXA  Fort  Wayne. 

Westminster     Seminary     for      Young 
Ladies. 

Home  School.  Music,  Art.  Thorough  Education.  Moderate 
.sharges.   Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Hassachvsbtts.  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy. 

For  the  higher  e<iucation  of  younx  women.  Buildings  unsurpassed 
for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty-five  acres— twelve  in  grove ;  lake 
for  rowing  and  skating.  Classical  and  general  course  of  study  ;  also, 
preparatory  and  optional.  Year  commences  Sept.  12, 1R94.  Apply 
to  Miss  Ida  C.  Allem,  Principal. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  {CfirU). 

Nxw  Jkbsbt,  Brldgeton. 

Seven  Gables  School. 

Mrs.  Westoott's  Boarding  School  for  girls.  Certlflcate  admltt  to 
Smith  College.  Special  students  received.  Native  French  and  Q«- 
man  teachers.    Gymnasium.    Climate  mild  and  dry. 

Sarah  S.  Wmcorr.  PrindpaL 

New  Jkbset,  Englewood  (14  miles  from  New  York) . 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 


dthyear. 


Principals,  Miss  CaciaHTOX.  Miss  Tabmar. 


New  Jbbsbt,  Freehold. 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary. 

Thorough  Course  of  Study.   Admits  on  oertlllcate  to  five  colleges. 
Home  care.                             Miss  Euhicb  D.  Sxwall,  }  p-h,^i,^i. 
MagAPASxwAix.  ^Prtnclials. 

New  Jbbsst,  Lakewood. 

The  Oaks. 

A  Family  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Olrls.  College  preparaUoa, 
or  special  course.  «lusl<.*,  art,  calisthenics.  Resident  naove  uuiguace 
teachers.  Specialties,  health  and  out  door  Ufe.  Endorsed  by  kiadlnc 
physicians  and  educators.         The  Hmns  FABBoroTOs,  principals. 

New  Jbbset,  Sunml« 

The  Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

departments.  Advantages  of  New  York.  Home  oomfons  for 
•uptls.  PrfnolpaU  Mns  Watts,  late  of  The  Cambridge 
~  axntMn  School  Co.,  Hamiltoh  W.  Maboi.  President. 

New  Yobk,  Waterloo. 

Young  Ladies'  Home  School. 

Superior  advantages.   Art,  Music.  French. 


8.  Elbabbth  OOOK. 


New  YoBK,  New  York  City,  2034  Fifth  Ave. 
Madison  Ave.) 


(Formerly  at  1981 

Classical  School  for  Girls.    Reopens  Oct.td. 

Enrrn  H.  Qbkgoet,  BuzABrrH  P.  Ocrnr,  Principals. 
NoTA  Scotia,  Windsor 

Church  School  for  Girls. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coubtnet,  D  J).,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees :  mi«« 
Machui,  PrindpaL  New  buildings;  hot  water  beating:  electric 
lighting ;  capacity,  100  residents ;  grounds,  G  acres.  Boara  and  tni- 
tlon,  English  Branches,  $186.  Lent  term  begins  Jan.  19.  For  Caka- 
dar  apply  to  De.  Hnin. 

OsTABio,  Niagara  Falls. 

Loretto  Academy. 

This  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladles  is  a  brandi  of 
*'  Die  Bngllschen  Fraulein,"  Munich.  Bavaria j"  St.  Mary's  Convent," 
York,  England ;  **  Loretto  Abbey,'*  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  course  of 
Instruction  comprises  every  branch  suitable  to  the  eduoattooi  of 

Soung  ladles.  The  studio  Is  afllliated  with  the  Government  Art 
ohooL  Music  Is  assiduously  cultivated  and  taught  by  accompUAed 
and  experienced  teachers,  whose  system  is  modeled  on  mat  ef 
the  European  Conservatories.  Commercial  Course,  StenogiBi^iy, 
Typewrltmg.  Itc.,  taught  to  ail  who  may  desire  It. 

Address  Laot  SupXBnMt. 

Mabsachusktts,  N stick. 

Walnut  Hill  School,  wellesley  preparatory 

Seventeen  miles  from  Boston.  Students  carefully  prepared  for 
Wellesley  and  other  colleges  for  women .   Nimiber  limited . 

Miss  CHARLorrB  H.  Oosajit  J  ~,„,,,^. 
Miss  Flobewce  Bioelow      f  Pnndpais. 

Ohio.  Cleveland.  1020  Prospect  Street. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  School  for  Girls. 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  open  to  women.  Reopens  Sqh 
tember  26. 

MnixESOTA,  Mlnu'-apolls. 

Stanley  Hall. 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  14  instrnctovs,  0  restdent ;  190 
students.  Full  courses  In  Maslo,  Art,  snd  Laaguagss.  Two  yc — 


beyond  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
$400.0u)  to  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege.    


„ ^ years 

Offers  scholarship  (vahw 

. .    For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Ouvx  Aoelb  Evees,  Principal. 


PKNlfBTLYAiriA,  OgOUtZ. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two 
hours  from  New  York.  For  circulars  and  reports  apply  toPrta- 
clpals,  Framces  E.  BBififETT,  Sylvia  J.  Eabtmam. 

Ogonts  School  P.O. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaae  mention  the  Review  of  Heolewt. 
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ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  {Oirh). 

PnnsTLYAifiA,  Philadelphia,  Qermaptown. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Toung  Ladlea.    88th  year  openi 
Sept.  96th.   Academical  and  college  preparatory  oouTMS. 

Mas.  T.B.  Rich i]u>6.Prln.      Hiss  S.  L.  Tract.  A.M..  Assoc  Prln. 

PBonTLYAinA,  Philadelphia,  1406  Mbrth  Broad  Street. 

Miss   Marshairs  English,    French   and 

OsBXAV  BoASona  axd  Day  School  opens  Sept.  97th.  Location  one 
of  the  most  desirable  In  the  city.  Music  Department  In  charge  of 
the  ablest  Instmotors.   College  Proparatory  and  Finishing  SchooL 

PHn.Anw.PHiA.  1350  Pine  Street, 

Miss  Anable's  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Founded  IMS.   Thorough  Instruction  and  preparatory  college 
course.   Applications  should  be  made  early. 

PBUfSTLYAiOA,  Walnut  and  41st  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  Academic.  Grammar  and  Primary  Orades. 

Board  and  Tuition,  Inohidliig  Muflio  AMD  ABT.  1600.      ' —        ~ 

for  catalogue. 


No 


VnoixiA,  Buena  Vista. 

Young  Ladies'  College. 

splendid  bnlldlnn.  all  modem  ImproYements.  Oroond*.  16  acres, 
rast  term  beglnsTan.  17,  1895.  Send  for  catalogue  to  President, 
J.  1.  Mnxsm.  D.D. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Boys). 

ConraoncuT,  Fairfield  Oo  ,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

$500.  90th  y( 
for  aborhere- 
newboy  OYerr 


year  My  00-page  book  tells  what  education  means 
».  DeYelopment  of  character  stands  first  with  us.  No 
18.     Fbxdbriok  9.  CURTIS,  Ph.B.  (Yale,  *60). 


Connactuivr,  Hartford. 

Collins  Street  Classical  School. 

Thorough  preparation  for  the  leading  Untrarsltles. 

Lawis  F.  Rkid.  PhJ>.         Chas.  C.  Stbakms,  ] 


MA88ACRI78BTTB,  BlUerlca 


Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  S?S?£?*^"bM& 

Select  Family  School;  $500  per  rear.   MlUtary.    Only  reQulslte  for 


^,-v.^-w.  ,,.,r-j     w^»«^.^,    »^--    PCr/B^r.       AUUMkTjr.       WIUJ      «V^Uia«tlC     *Wr 

stdmlsslon.  good  character.  Special  care  and  training  to  young  boys. 
Fltt  for  college,  technology  and  business.    «»-"'•  '"•■ ««-«««—  *^ 


Send  for  circular  to 
.  C.  MrroRKLL,  Principal. 


XccHXSOTA,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School 


Offers  a  number  of  Scholarships  In  the  upper  classes  to  earnest 
t>oys  of  good  ablUty.   Catalogue  and  Information  sent  on  appllca- 


tion 


New  JaasKY,  Pompton. 

The   Henry  C.   De  MiUe 

Pbhfaratobt  Boabddio  School  opens  Oct.  1 
18M.      An  Ideal    location.      Kindergarten*. 
Oymnaslum.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Junior 
and  Senior  Departments.    Send  for  Illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Mas.  H.  C.  Ds  Millb.  Principal . 


PmniflTLTAinA.  OoocordTlUe. 

Maplewood  Institute. 

sioft  D«r  Tear.  A  successful  school:  one  of  the  b< 
with  en?iy  £J>  to  ^rSTup  boys  to  the  duties  of  life. 
bestcoUa^.   Under  13  years,  $174.  ^  ,  .  .  ^   «_, 

oesi  vwi^(«-.    V  .r        ,w  ^   Sbortudoi  (Talc),  A.1L.  Prln. 


one  of  the  best  to  Infuse 
Boys  enter 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Boys). 

VsBMOifT,  Burlington. 

Vermont  Episcopal  Institute. 

Boys'  Boarding  SchooL  Military  driU,  Our  certificate  admits  to 
college.  Business  course.  Accommodates  forQr-fire  boys.  Cata- 
logues. H.  H.  Rots,  A.M.,  Prln. 

New  Tobk.  New  York  City,  US  West  71st  Street . 

West  End  School  (for  Boys). 

Thor'>ugh  Sdentlflc  and  Clatsloal  ooorsea.    Military  Drill.    Com* 
plete  Oymnaslam  In  charge  of  thorough  Instrnetor    Six  resident 
pupils  taken  In  the  Principal's  family.    Send  for  dreulars. 
CHXBTBa  DOVALD0O1I,  Prln.  JosATBAN  DicKiHBOS,  JR.,  AssocUtc  Prln. 

ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Both  Sexes). 

MASSAOHUsaiii,  WUbraham. 

Wesleyan  Academy. 

Both  Sexes.  Nine  Courses.  SpedalUU  In  Classics,  Arts  and  Mnslo. 
Enlarged  endowment  Insures  superior  adrantages  at  moderate  ex- 
pense. 78th  year.  Winter  terms  opens  Jan.  8.  For  Catalogue  ad- 
dress RsT.  Wm.  R.  Nxwball,  Principal. 

New  Tobk,  Bddytown. 

Sterkey  Seminary.    £S5l?SSIi!SSi72JSS?^i£& 

Art,  BlocutUm  and  Commercial  departments.  Ample  buildings.  New 
gymnasium.  Steam  heat.  Morel  surroundings.  Two  miles  from 
any  saloon  <»:  gambling  house.  Send  for  Announcement.   56th  year. 

Fbajik  Cabitkt,  PrlndpaL 


New  Tork,  Inrlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School 

Fob  Bots  AMD  OiBLS  begins  Its  fifth  year  September  19,  189«. 
School  building  especially  constructed  for  school  purposes,  well 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated.  Full  courses  from  primary  to  college 
preparatory.  66  pupUs  enrolled  for  18PS-M.  A  beautlf  ulhome  with 
large  grounds:  accommodates  14  boarders.  Resident  English, 
French,  German  and  music  teachers.  Individual  attentloa  made 
possible  by  the  limited  number. 


New  Yobk,  Poughkeepsle. 

Riverview 


AraHemv  ^^^  yo<ur.  Prepares  thor- 
ncdacmy.  o^jjy  f^^  College,  the  Gov 
nies,  and  Badness.    U.  8.  Army  officer  de* 


eminent  Academies,  and  Business."  V.  8.  Army 
tailed  at  Riverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Bubee  k  AXEM,  Principals. 


PEmnTLVAKiA.  South  Bethlehem. 

T)ief«Aff%f ViAff>A  •^  Church  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
iSlSnoptnOrpe.  oirls.  Prepares  for  CoUige  or  gives  fnU 
academic  course.  Twenty-seventh  year  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  xo, 
ifltH.  For  circulars  address.  Miss  Albebta  Oaklt.  Bachelor  of  Lei> 
ters,  PflndpaU 

Massachusetts,  Boston.  Franklin  Squsre. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

The  Leadlnif  Omeervaiory  of  Awtertca. 
Founded  bv  Dr.  Eben  Tour j^.   Carl  Faelten,  Director.  Send  for 
Prospectus  giving  full  Information. 

Fbajte  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 

New  Tobe,  New  York  City.  667  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mme.  Alberti's  Delsarte  School  of  Ex- 
pression. 

Post  graduate.   Young  Ladies.   Boarding.   Send  for  year  book. 
Kektucet,  Mt.  Sterling  (Blue  Grass  Region). 

Kentucky  Training  School. 

A  home-like  school  with  collegiate  course  and  military  discipline. 
Each  aocordmg  to  his  needs.  Number  limited ._  A  good  winter 
home  for  deUcate  boys.  C  W.  Fowlee,  Supt. 

New  YoBE,  Buffalo.  .    .       ^        *     *  *w 

The  Chautauqua  College,    $b25IKSSrVi«^ 

distinct  from  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College  curriculum 
or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  students  at  home,  by  a 
system  of  correspondence  with  professors  In  leading  colleges.  Ad- 
<b^  JoBH  H.  Damieus,  Executive  Secretary. 


For  mutual  aduantage  w/im  you  write  to  an  aduertiter  pl§a*§  mtntion  the  Review  of  Rwlewt. 
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MILITARY. 


ILXJUOU,  Upper  Alton. 

Western  Military  Academy. 

10th  year.  An  old  and  t)ioroiigh  preparatory  tchool.  with  gradu- 
atM  In  Yale.  Princeton,  Cornell  and  other  Ck>Ueget.  Cadeta  prepared 
for  college  or  for  bminw.    Circular  sent  on  application . 


New  Tobx,  ManllQs. 


St.  John's  Military  School. 

Rt.  Kbit.  f.  D.  HuanMOTOif, 


Next  term  begins  January  9th,  1800. 


New  Tobx.  Staten  bland.  Weit  New  Brighton. 

St.  Austin's  Military  Boarding  School. 

Twelfth  year.  ClaMlcal,  SdenOilo  and  Commercial  connea.  Un- 
broken record  of  excellent  health.  Palatial  rtMldence  and  exten- 
■tre  gronndi.  Terms*  tSOO.  Referenc<>:  Rt.  Rer.  the  Bishop  of 
York.   Apply  Rbt.  Oboboe  S.  Quailb,  B.A.  [2Via<ry,  DuMM.] 

New  Tobx,  Sing  Sing. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

76th  year  September  20th.  Eluab  Coox,  A.M.,  Principal ;  C.  F. 
Bbubib,  A.1f.«  Associate  Principal. 

Address  Eluab  Coox,  Slug  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Obio,  College  BUI,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Military  Institute. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school.    W^ 

Army   olBcer.  Oommandanc    Beautiful  and  ht 
Cadet  band.    Endowed.    For  catalooue  address 

DUDLKT  Smebson,  A.M.,  Prcs 


W^t  Point  regulations.    U.S. 
lealthfu]  location. 


LAW  SCHOOL. 


STUDY 

LAY/at 
HOME. 


BY    MAIL 

We  prepare  students  for 

the  Bar. 
Course  in  Business  Law 

for  business  men. 
Thorough  and  svstem* 
atlc,  best  text-books  and 
able  teachers.  Postal 
brings  handsome  cata> 
logue  and  testimonials  i 
from  practicing  Lawyers.  * 

Sprtgut  C«rrttpondtne«  School  of  Law, 

No.  45  Telephone  Bid g. ,  Dxtboit,  Micu . 


T"^  Art  Student 

J^tS  Eomo  ST  ERNEST  KNAUFPT.  ^^TS^S^aX:" 

Pill  of  iMtraciioa  in  HurtndM.  DrMviiw.  Skdchbis  twn  NatiM, 
CaricMiring,  LMraif^  to  Read  French.  MM'%  Bioftniphica.  etc. 
FacHimilM  oT  skcUhM  by  the  freel  masivs  oT  drawing: 


V«L  I  ia«  «  ■»«.).  kMA  •  iiil  tilt  IH  tti  Maw.  ma  4  MI.Mm^  4 
aMmh,  THB  art  ffTVDSIT,  ija  W.  tpi  ST.,  lOW  VMi 


BOOKS 


Kovels,  Hand-Books.  Music  and  Plays. 

CATALOQUB    FREE. 
POPU1.AK  BOOK  CO.,    •    Chlcnco. 


TEACHERS*  AGENCIES. 


CoLORAix),  Denver,  Room  S03  McPhee  Building. 

The  Colorado  Teachers*  Agency. 

Fbxd.  Dicx,  manager,  Ex-State  Supertntcndf'nt. 
We  can  assist  competent  teachers  to  desirable  positions  and  s 
School  Directors  in  the  selection  of  qualified  teachers. 

KAsaACHtTBUTTB,  Bostou.  110  Trcmont  Street. 
iLLnois,  Clilcago,  811  wabash  Arentie. 

The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies. 

Agency  Ifanual  free  to  any  address. 
Nbw  Tobx,  New  York  City,  8  East  1 4th  Street. 

Schermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency. 

Oldest  and  beet  known  in  the  U.  S. 
Established,  1855. 


MUSICAL 
New  YoBX,  New  York  City.  112  West  8Sd  St. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.    Incorporated  by  act  of  toglslatnra. „ 

limited  adTantages  in  the  study  of  Vocal  and  Instmmental  Music. 

^ __^  ^__.__.-    ^ ^  Harmony  and  Composttlon,  and  all 

ition  and  Dramadc  Art,  Cram  the  lint 

beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  perfection.   Open  all  sommer. 

Dr.  E.  Ebkbhaxd,  Presideat. 


Offers  zn- 


Opera  and  Oratorio,  <^i^n, 
Musical  Instruments,  Elociil 


New  Toxx,  New  York  City,  860  West  SSOth  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano.  Organ,  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Music  revised  for 
publication.    Of&ce,  2&  Union  Square  (Wm.  A.  Pond  ft  Co.). 

MI^I^JN   TERMS  OF   MOTION.     Two  adnmces 
IWl     in  Science.    Lessons  bypost.    Stamp.    News  8eh*fil,\/ 

146 1. 17  8t .  fttw  York  THENEW  TRIAL  BY  JUri  T 

LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS, 

Part  1  (9  LessonsT,  either  language,  s^nt  for  t&  cents. 
MuBTBi&BCHAFT  BUREAU,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,   SPANISH.  ITALIAN. 

WAN TED<— Lecturers  and  Organisers.     All  or  part  of 
time  utiiizea.    For  terms  address 

COLUMBDkN  COLLEGE  OF  CmZENSHTP, 
Chioaoo,  Ili*. 
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■  ■■cell 
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STRATING 


by  erery  meth* 
od  of  producing 

_ pUtes  tor  let- 

ter-prsss  printing.  Prioes  lowest  ooosisteot 
with  quality.  Facilities  and  capacity  imex- 
celled.    Send  for  samples  and  estimates. 
BENEDICT-ENQRAVER-CHICAQO. 


LANeUASES  SPOKEN 
ig^$^.^IN  TEN  WEEKS! 


9Btadj  of  "Rosenthal's  Prsotioal  '. , 

^bestworkofDr.  R.  8.  Rosenthal,  aatL^_ 

l^sohaft  Sratem."    '*The  most  jDrsetiosl  method  in  ( ^ 

**—Tke  Natiim,      Partl.no.    OompleteboolBs(eithm-i 
IsncQMm)  sad  membership  in  onroorrsspondaaoe  school^ 
^liola^ngcoweotioMof^iwMtdaM^^ 


lolading  oorrt 
ory  booKlflt  f  r 


ExpU 

nolo 


SENT  FREE. 


P.  O.  M. 


Unitarian  Poblioations 
sent  free.  Addras 
Unitarian  Ohuich,  Jamaica  Plain, : 


Published   -    Monthly. 

$1  J,   TEAR. 

BEMI8    PUB.    CO., 

13  Astor  PI.,  N.  Y.  City. 


METHODS   •   AIDS   -   DETICBS 


Filled  with  briRht,  prac- 
tical, USABLE  school- 
room material. 

One  Sample  Free. 

Mention  this  msgnslne. 


S 


For  mutual  advantage  when  y<m  wrttt  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Revieu/s. 

lO 


If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business*  we  will,  without  charge,  have 
sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers,  hotels  or 
boarding  houses.  We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and  resorts,  and 
we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address,       TRAVELER'S   INQyiRY    DESK, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


IK  GoiMBjJJV  BASToR  WEST 
'  uiimiNCTufieiQue  leHIGN  U^ueY  1 

VlA.m«OllOIIOUtlT  tfAUTIPUlAMIIliTOAlC 

WV0MHi6  VALLCY 

GERTRUDE 

OPWYDMINGr 

Solid  N/estibuledTraiqs 

NEW  YORK. 

Philaoclphia 

MdCHICAGO. 

IT  •»  UMIVItSAilV  CONCIMi 
THAT  «•  UNIM  VAllIT  |t 

AMeRICA*S  GRCATCST 

SCENIC  Roure 

CNAS.S.LEE. 

MIUOIIPHI*  H., 


The    Trade-Winds   of 
Travel. 


w 


KO  MATTER  WHERE  TOU  START  FROM  ASK    1  \ 
FOR  TICKETS  VIA 

MERCHANTS' &  MINERS' TRANS- 
PORTATION CO., 
QMeen  of  Amrieta  Sea  Roates. 

FBOX 

Boston,  P'tridenoe,  Horfolk  and  Baltimore 

TO 

FLORIDA 

AKD  THE 

Wliter  RoMrts  of  tht  South. 

For  foil  tnfomMtloii  addreM 
A.  D.  Btebbina,  A.  T.  M.,  W.  P.  Tamer,  O.  P.  A^ 
J.  C.  WHITNEY.  TraffloXaiiM«r. 
GenenU  Oflloei,  Baltimore,  Xd. 

Egypt*  Palestine,  Qreece 
Turkey  and  Italy 

Twop«rMmaU]r  oondnoted  partlee  win  leare 
New  York,  February  9th  and  JUrch  9th.  1805. 
Send  for  programine.  Also  In  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer of  1895  Mlect  partlee  to  Europe. 

X.  K.  JSKKIN8  ds  CO., 973  Bro«dway, 
cor.  Ckambers  Bt.t  New  York. 


HEN  the  bookkeeper  of  a  New 
York  bank  disappeared  re- 
cently, leaving  behind  him  a  deficit  of 
$854,000,  it  was  very  appositely  re- 
marked by  some  sensible  people  that 
this  enormons  system  of  theft  ooold  not 
have  been  possible— extending  as  it 
did  over  a  period  of  many  years— if 
the  bookkeeper  had  been  sent  away 
once  in  a  while  to  kick  up  his  heels  at 
the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wrong  doing  would 
certainly  have  been  discovered  at 
once,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  not  hard 
for  lovers  of  the  fields  and  woods  to 
believe  that  the  absconding  employe 
would  have  been  far  less  fit  for 
'*  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils,^  if  he 
had  before  him  visions  of  rods  and 
gons  instead  of  pool  rooms  and  wild 
cat  investments. 

Society  owes  it  to  her  bnsy  city 
workers  to  send  them  away  for  a 
change  of  rhythm  and  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  if  she  does  not,  there 
are  penalties  of  which  the  above  is  an 
instance. 

PEOPLE  WHO  OO  SOUTH. 

At  this  season  of  tourist  movements, 
however,  there  is  a  minimum  of  short 
vacation  travel,  such  as  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  office  plans  of  the  suf- 
fering bankers  referred  to  above ;  yet, 
though  the  distance  to  Fl<  rida.  North 
Oorolina  and  Mexico  and  California 
may  daunt  many  who  have  but  a  fort- 
night to  give  up  to  recreation,  a  re- 
markably large  proportion,  under  the 
circumstances,  among  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  within  a  month 
written  to  this  department  about  their 
touring  plans,  have  had  in  mind  South- 
em  jaunts  which  would  not  take  more 
than  the  time  mentioned.  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  through  the  winter  a 
class  of  short  trips  which  need  not 
occupy  the  tourist  more  than  three  or 
four  days,  which  are  delightful  and 


QUICKEST  TO 


.FLORIDA. 

;  -TH«- 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 


Plant  System. 

ROUTE  or  THE 

"New  York-Florida  Special" 

And   Only    Florida    Route    Passing 
Through  the  Cities  of 


RICHMOND  AND 

CHARLESTON. 


3  TRAINS: 


ito,36 

Uaim  M9W  fork 

9  A.M. 

Mo.  37 

"FJa^Spectai" 

4:30  P.M. 


Nomvto 

JACIC50NVILLB.  ajH' 
THOMASVILLB,  38^. 

Bxdusivefy  PalfaBaii 
Dining,  8leeg>lng  and 
Observation  Cars.  No 
Bxtra  Charga. 

Connecting  Honday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday 
at  Port  Tampa  with 
Plant  Line  for  Havana. 


Mo.  23 

f  10090  Mow  fork 

9  P.M. 

Only  Line  running  Solid  Trains  between 
New  York  and  Florida. 


'  Mew  Turk  Ofleoa,  929  and  961  Bway. 
^  Beaton,  968  and  8«0  Waahlniton  8t. 
I  WaahlnatoB,  D.C..  60 1  Penn.  Ave* 
I  JaekaoBvtlle.  Flu.,  1 38  and  308  Weat 
Bar  BU  and  OSeoa  of  Plant  8rateni« 


For  mutual  aduiuitage  when  you  wrtU  to  an  adoertiaer  please  mention  the  tteview  of  Reulewa. 
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SHORT  VACATIONS 

FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 
700  Miles  of  Ocean  Travel. 


WIfh  only  three  days  and  $16  at  one's 
disposal  for  vaoation  purposes,  one  ean  en- 
Joy  a  delicious  sea  yoyaffe  from  New  York 
to  Old  Point  Comfort,  tban  which  there  is 
no  more  Interesting  place  for  tourists.  Its 
fresh  ocean  breezes,  its  historic  traditions, 
the  picturesque  rijirnts  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Hampton,  and  the  charming  accommo- 
dations of  the  famous  Hygela  Siotel,  render 
this  an  enviable  experience. 

The  luxury  and  safety  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Line  add  the  last  touch 
to  the  pleasure  of  such  a  Journey. 
For  full  particolan  addren 
The  Old  Domioloo  Steamship  Co., 
T.    L.  OunxAUDSu,  Vloe-Pros.  and  Traffic  Man- 
sger,  Pier  26  N.  R.,  New  York. 

INDIAN  RIVER  HOTEL  ™"fS"'*' 

D.  B.  Matheson,  proper.  Rates  $2  50  and 
up.  Headquarters  for  Pishing  and  Hunt- 
ing. Boats,  dogs  and  guides  supplied.  See 
}i  page  advertisement. 

Two   Hundred  IHliea  of  Alps. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  scenery  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  was  fine,  that 
its  grandeur  was  varied  in  scores  of  unex- 
pected combinations  of  mountains  and  riv- 
ers  and  clouds  and  forests.  I  had  learned 
from  others  who  bad  been  over  it  that 
whereas  there  are  roads  in  America  and 
Europe  with  points  on  their  route  of  as 
great  pictaresqaeness  as  these  hills  afford, 
nowhere  is  there  a  line  having  such  constant 
interest  for  hundreds  of  miles— and,  not- 
withstanding that  I  had  heard  and  read 
these  things,  I  was  totally  amazed  at  the 
reality. 

Such  an  infinite  succession  of  huge  mount- 
ain humps,  of  majestic  peaks,  of  endless 
graceful  curves  and  stretches  in  the  flanks 
of  the  AUeghanies,  of  ranges  topped  by 
beetling  crags  and  frowning  battlements, 
of  gigantic  canons,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
wound  rivers  like  silver  ribbons,  were  truly 
never  before  witnessed  from  a  car  window. 
Nor  were  these  heights  forbidding  and 
dreary  and  desolate,  as  are  the  more  talked 
of  mountains  of  the  world.  The  AUeghanies 
are  fertile  to  the  very  summits,  and  not  the 
least  of  their  glories  are  their  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  maple, 
pine  and  other  noble  trees,  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  budding  forth  ;  in  the  sun? 
mer  when  they  are  in  the  full  bloom  of  ma- 
turity and  when  the  laurel  is  in  blossom, 
and  in  the  fall  when  the  brillia')t  tints  of 
red  and  gold  and  green  and  purple  over- 
whelm one  with  a  sense  of  Mother  Kature*s 
CBsthetic  genius  in  always  harmonizing  such 
a  profusion  of  colors.  And  the  winter  with 
the  snowy  mantle  it  brings  upon  these 
heights  has  its  own  attractions  and  more 
severe  plcturesqueness  of  outline  and  color- 
ing.—/Sfcvieio  of  Revieiot,  December^  1893. 


valuable— notably  the  voyage  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe  and  Virginia  Beach,  over 
the  Old  Dominion  Line.  Any  one  op- 
pressed with  too  much  work  and  too 
little  fresh  air  can  knock  off  for  half 
a  week  and  enjoy  this  exhilarating  sea 
Yoyage  and  a  delightful  introduction 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Hygeia,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Washington. 

Another  point  strongly  noticeable  in 
the  winter  tourist  trad&-winds,  is  the 
great  proportion  of  travelers  who 
come  from  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Letters  written  to  the  Rkvisw  of 
Rbyisws  by  readers  concerning  their 
tourist  plans,  which  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  generalize  from,  show  an 
absolute  preponderance  of  inquirers 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The 
successful  merchants  and  physicians, 
bank  presidents  and  clergymen  in  the 
West  have  now  time  to  check  the  rush 
of  work  in  the  winter  months,  and 
wend  their  way  southeast  to  Piorida, 
and  southwest  to  California  and  Mex- 
ico, in  search  of  health  and  rest  and 
BX>ort. 

MORE  WOMSN  THAN  MEN. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  who  visited  Floi^ 
ida  for  Harper^  to  spy  out  the  land 
of  tourists,  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  such  a  large  proportion  of 
women  among  the  tourists.  "It  is 
within  the  mark,"  he  writes,  "  to  say 
that  each  of  these  men  brings  two 
women  with  him,  his  wife  and  a  daugh- 
ter, or  a  sister,  or  a  niece.  I  frequently 
counted  the  persons  around  me  at  the 
hotels  in  the  larger  resorts,  and  never 
once  found  as  many  men  as  women. 
There  were  more  often  three  than  two 
women  to  a  man.  Of  young  men  who 
should  be  at  work,  and  boys  and  girls 
who  should  be  at  school,  there  were 
few  to  be  seen. 

"1  heard  a  gentleman  and  maiden 
approach  and  meet,  and  actually  solve 
the  problem  of  the  jierpetual  summer 
GrirP  8  existence. 

***We  came  down  to  Old  Point 
Comfort  after  leaving  Newport,'  said 
she,  *  and  then  we  went  to  AsheviUe. 
Then  we  were  at  New  Orleans  on 
Mardi  Qras.* 

**  *  And  when  do  you  ever  go  home  ? ' 
the  man  inquired. 

"  *  Oh,'  said  the  girl  in  surprise,  *  why 
we  always  spend  Christmas  at 
home.' " 

WHAT  THE  FUN  COSTS. 

Mr.  Ralph  made  particular  inquiries 

[  into  the  cost  of  living  at  the  great 

hotels,  and  also  at  the  lesser  ones  in 

Florida   during  the   tourist    season. 


HYGEIA  HOTEL, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 


^Persons  who  want  ta  escape  from  tte 
rigors  of  a  Northern  winter,  cannot  And  a 
more  agreeable  Southern  retort  than  tte 
Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  The 
climate  in  this  locality  is  delicrhtful.  it  ^ 
•olutely  free  from  malaria  and  the  ^  li 
balmy  and  full  of  life  gtvins  0200c.  Ik 
house  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  mii- 
tary  arrangements  are  perfect.  TbecniiUK 
is  first-class  in  every  detail,  and  embcaoa 
every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food.  He 
social  attractions  of  the  place  are  maBir<dd, 
and  music  and  dancing  are  among  thefest- 
ures  that  add  to  the  oharms  of  this  mcdd 
hotel,  for  people  who  are  in  search  of  health 
and  recreation.*'  (Prom  Bogton  SaUriat 
Evening OazeUe.^    F.N.  PIKE,  MaBsser, 


FREE! 


1^ 
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And  we  paj 
the  postage. 
Squires*  di- 
alogue is  worth  having.  It  oontsiDS 
1000  pictoies 
and  4000  net 
quotations  of 
everything  a 
Sportsman 
or  Tourist 
needs. 

It  is  jrmn 
for  the  ask- 
ing, and  the 
pnrposeof 
this  adver- 
tisement is  to 
get  7on  to 
send  for  cm 
to-day. 

HENRY  C.  SQUIRES  &  SON, 
No.  ao  Cortlandt  5t..  N.  Y. 

••SOriB    WINTER    RBS09TS 

AND  HOW  TO  REACH  THEA." 
Brief,  Beautiful,  Useful.  lOoentsiostamix. 
THE  KEWS  SERIES,  UtJoa,  K.  T. 
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for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  pleaee  mention  the  Heolew  of  /ievleme, 
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MALLORY  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

GBORGIA-FLOBIOA  K01TT«. 

AlMtltmM  aea  Mp  t^  Sixty  Bow — 

To  Bkvnswick.  Ga..  thence  to  FBKN AKDINA,  FLA. 

SiNGLB  and  Excursion  Tickbts  issued  to  all  points 
in  FLORIDA,  including  its  &inous  WiNTBR  Rrsorts. 
also  tfirooghout  the  Sutes  of  CboRGIA.  ALABAMA, 
Tbnnbssbb,  8k.  Write  for  our  te  pa|re  booklet. 
**  Southern  Routes.**  mailed  free.  f 

C,M.HIaltoryACo.,G9n.AgU.,Mtr20£.R.,N,Y.   I 

INDIAN  RIVER  HOTEL/»%i"«  f 

D.  B.  Matheeon,  Proper.  Rates  $2.60  and  f 
-op.  Headquarters  for  PUhlaf  and  Hunt-  | 
ijif.    Boats,  dop^  and  goldes  supplied.    See  * 
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O  SOUTH.         *«"«"»• 
AIN  HEALTH,  ^f^^ 

ET   RICHES.  Land. 


••  Creation*8  Garden  Spot."    No  Bliz-  i 

sards,  nor  long  Droughts.    Healthiest  l 

climate  on  earth.     Cheap  lands   and  t 

abundant  crops.     Fine  Markets   and  f 

First  Prices.    The  Poor  Man* s  Paradise,  ' 
J^t^a  Home^  Fruit  and  Truck  Farm,  on 
JSojy  Terms,    Send  25c.  to  pay  posuge 

on    "THS   ROAD   TO  WEALTH,"  a   mOSt 

valuable  book  of  300  pages. 

E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 
Neave  Bailding,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Compan J  is  now  offering  low  rates  to 
the  South  and  Southwest.  Tourists 
^win  find  this  route  particularly  desir- 
able, as  all  the  trains  of  the  B.  ^  O. 
nm  Tia  Washington,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  scenery  that 
has  gained  for  this  line  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Picturesque  B.  is  O."  Excellent 
train  service,  with  pullman  parlor 
sleeping  and  dining  cars,  etc.,  is 
provided  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  intermediate  stations  to  all 
points  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
The  route  is  also  that  of  the  famous 
Boyal  Blue  Line  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  on  which  is  opera- 
tod  the  finest,  fastest  and  safest  trains 
in  the  world. 

For    information  as  to  rates  and  j 
stop-over  privileges  write  to  A.  J.Sim-  t 
mons,  Ka  211  Washington  St.,  Bos-  ^ 
ton ;  C.  P.  Craig,  No.  416  Broadway, 
New  York ;  Jas.  Potter,  No.  838  Chest- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas.  O. 
Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Mr.  Ralph,  in  describing  1^  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman,  who,  having 
riches,  annoonced  that  they  were  not 
worth  much  in  comparison  with  cult- 
ore  and  education,  says  : 

*»  This  was  an  imlooked-for  note  to 
be  sounded  in  a  house  where  a  woman 
and  her  lady  friend  and  maid  were 
paying  $S9  a  day  for  rooms  and 
meals  ;  where  an  Astor  and  his  bride 
had  paid  the  same  sumiierday  during 
a  week  of  their  honey-moon  ;  where 
one  lady  took  a  room  solely  for  her 
trunks  at  $10  a  day  ;  and  where  an 
economical  young  woman  told  me 
that  she  was  filling  her  mother's  clos- 
ets and  her  own  with  dresses,  while 
the  mother  put  her  things  on  the 
chairs.  *  Mama  has  had  her  day,  you 
know,'  said  the  maiden,  'and  she 
doesnt  care.' 

**  There  was  one  little  party  that  oc- 
cupied three  bedrooms,  a  bathroom 
and  a  parlor,  taking  up  a  whole  comer 
of  the  house  on  the  ground  floor,  whose 
bill  at  the  hotel  might  easily  have  been 
$75  a  day.  And  in  all  these  instances 
the  extras  are  lost  sight  of^the  $5  to 
the  head  waiter,  the  $2or  $8a  week  to 
the  waiter  at  table,  the  fees  to  the  bell 
boys  and  the  ice-water  boy  and  f)oot 
black.  I  noted,  though,  that  these 
minor  expenses  are  variously  met.  In 
modest  Jacksonville  I  saw  a  man  meet 
them  cheaply,  and  yet  with  a  flourish. 
He  was  leaving.  '  How  many  boys  are 
there  here?'  he  asked.  *Nine,  sir.' 
'Then  call  them  all  up— all  of  them,' 
said  the  man,  and  he  handed  to  each 
one  a  o  ime.  It  was  done,  so  it  seemed, 
as  if  he  might  be  giving  double  eagles 
instead  of  dimes.  I  doubt  whether  the 
High  Chief  Almoner  of  England  hands 
out  shillings  in  the  Queen's  name  to 
poor  old  women  with  more  of  an  air. 
Then,  again,  I  was  in  one  hotel  in 
Florida  where  a  rich  man  brought  his 
own  wines,  and  actually  sent  his  own 
coffee  into  the  kitchen  to  be  brewed. 
And  yet  in  another  hotel  I  was  asked 
to  swell  a  purse  that  was  being  raised 
for  the  cook.  But,  despite  all  this,  a 
modest  and  contented  man  may  live  in 
Florida,  and  even  hobnob  with  million- 
aires at  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  upon  $5 
per  diem." 

THS  CBOOKXDXST  RFVEBS  IN  THE 
WORLU. 

One  of  the  stock  attractions  of  a 
Florida  tour,*  and  one  which  we  did 
not  describe  in  last  month's  article, 
comes  in  the  steamboat  trips  along  the 
St.  John's  and  Ocklawaha  rivers.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  however  much  one 
may  be  inured  to  steamship  travel, 


Block  Sig:nal5 

ON   THB 

New  York   Central, 


^^•^^f^>^^ 


"AM£RiCM'S  GREATEST  RMiLROAD 

"Taking  the  railroads  of  all. 
parts  of  the  world,  Great  Britain 
not  excepted,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  the  best  signalled,  and  con- 
sequently the  best  protected,  line 
in  the  world.  This  may  appear  a 
broad  statement  to  make,  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  New  York 
Central  has,  firstly,  the  interlock- 
ing system,  and,  superadded  to 
this,  secondly,  the  union  of  the 
lock  and  block  system  (Sykes) 
over  the  majority  of  its  lines,  the 
statement  is  completely  borne  out. 
No  railroad  company  in  Great 
Britain  has  so  many  miles  of  rail- 
road protected  by  the  lock  and 
block  S3rstem.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  management  of  the 
American  road  for  what  it  has 
done  in  this  respect." 

Extract  from  ao  addreat  ddhrered  by  Bfr. 
John  P.  O'Donnell,  the  famous  English  ex- 
pert  on  Block  Signals  and  Interiocking,  at 
the  Annual  ConrentioQ  of  the  American 
Society  of  Ovil  Engineers,  held  at  Niagara 
Falls,  June  sxst,  1894. 


A  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  "Four-Track  Series,"— New  York 
Central  Books  and  Etchings, — ^wiU  be  sent 
fi«e,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  world, 
OD  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


For  mutual  adoantage  wh§n  you  wrlU  to  an  adoortitor  ploaoo  mention  the  Reaiom  of  tteotowt, 
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PENMSTLTANIi  RAILROAD. 

PLEASURE  TOURS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Vehrmmrj  90»  Mmroh  90,  1895. 

FIRST  TOUR.  GoinR.— Via  Cin- 
cinnati, Mammoth  Cave,  Montgomery, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  (Mardi  CTras  fes- 
tivities), Galveston,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, and  El  Paso. 

Four  weeks  in  California. 

Retuming.—Via  Sacramento,  Salt 
Lake,  Glen  wood  Springs,  Leadville, 
side  trip  over  Marshall  Pass,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou.  Denver,  Omaha, 
and  Chicago.  Arrive  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  April  12th  ;  Boston,  April 
13th. 

Rate :  From  Boston,  %)6o ;  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  I355 ;  and  from 
Pittsburg,  I350.  Including  all  expenses 
^M  route  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
three  days*  board  at  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  and  seat  on  stand  to  review 
Mardi  Gras  procession  at  New  Orleans. 

SECOND  TOUR.  Going.— Via  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou,  side  trip  over  Mar- 
snail  Pass.  Leadville,  Glenwood 
Springs,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Four  and  one-half  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia, during  which  time  the  part  v  will 
be  personally  conducted  to  all  the 
principal  points  of  interest  by  regular 
trains,  special  Pullman  sleepers  being 
provided  for  night  travel. 

Returning.— Via  Mt.  ShasU,  Port- 
land, steamer  trip  on  Columbia  River, 
Tkcoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Spokane. 
Helena,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago.  Arrive  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  Ma v  i6th  :  Boston,  May  17th. 

Rate :  From  Boston,  S505 ;  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  #«oo ;  and  from 
Pittsburg,  $405.  Including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  entire  time  absent. 


FLORIDA. 

Jaanary  99f  Febraary  19  and  9«« 
Mardi  19  aad  96,  189ff. 

The  first  four  tours  will  admit  of  a 
visit  of  TWO  WHOLE  WEEKS  in  the 
flowery  State,  and  tickeu  for  the  fifth 
tour  will  be  valid  for  return  by  regular 
trains  until  May  31st,  i!^. 

Rates  for  the  round  trip :  $«xoo  from 
New  York,  S48.00  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
stations.        

Special  trains  of  Pullman  Vestibule 
Cars,  under  the  escort  of  Tourist  Agent 
and  Chaperon. 

For  Itineraries  of  the  above  named 
and  other  Tonro,  addreoo  Tonrlat  Agent, 
Penna.  R.  R*.  1196  Broadway,  New 
York  1 90ff  Washington  Street,  Boston  t 
Broad  Street  Station,  Phlladelphla«  or 
Ticket  Agents  In  other  Cities. 

J  R.  WOOD,        CEO.  W.  BOYD, 

Oenl  Psai.  Agent.        Astt  Gen'l  Pus.  Agt 


this  Floridi%variety  will  bring  a  new 
sensation,  if  not  several  new  ones. 
The  steamboats  are  within  a  few  feet 
of  being  as  wide  as  the  rivers,  and 
have  scarcely  any  draught  to  speak  of 
at  aU.  They  go  churning  around  the 
intricate  and  tortuous  courses  of  the 
streams,  which  are  so  exceedingly 
tangled  up  that  the  boats  have  some- 
times to  go  several  miles  to  get  on  a 
few  hundred  jrards.  In  some  places 
the  branches  of  the  trees  come  sweep- 
ing and  thrashing  by  the  windows  of 
the  boat,  rattling  against  the  pane, 
and  making  a  passenger  on  deck  duck 
his  head  as  if  he  were  riding  through 
a  forest  bridle  path.  The  ftahionable 
occupation  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  cnrious  voyages  lies  in  the  con- 
stant lookout  for  alligators,  and  the 
captain  considers  it  as  one  of  his 
duties  to  cry  out  the  existence  and  di- 
rection of  one  of  these  beasts  when- 
ever sighted,  whereupon  the  whole 
deck  full  of  passengers  rushes  to  that 
side  of  the  steamer.  Then,  if  another 
one  is  sighted  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
ojieration  is  reversed  and  the  big  boat 
is  set  on  a  rhythmic  wobble,  which  is 
very  diverting. 

Passengers  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  shoot  at  the  alligators  from  the 
decks  of  the  steamers,  nor  at  objects 
on  the  bank,  and  it  is  an  excellently 
conceived  provision,  for  the  *' Crack- 
ers/* who  are  surprised  by  the  fusil- 
ades  of  these  itinerant  marksmen,  are 
apt  to  retaliate  in  kind,  with  more 
earnestness  and  better  aim. 

Of  all  these  river  rides,  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  delightful  is  the 
Ocklawaha  trip,  or  rather  the  nine 
mile  ride  from  Silver  Spring  to  the 
Ocklawaha.  At  Silver  Spring  there 
is  the  charming  spectacle  of  a  crystal 
dear  river  bursting,  without  any  warn- 
ing, out  of  the  earth.  Through  the 
sapphire-tinted  water  one  can  see  the 
fish  of  various  varieties  swimming 
about,  and  can  detect  tba  most  insig- 
nificant objects  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
the  stream. 

TENUIS  AMD  TABPON. 

For  the  active  people,  who  have 

sporting  indinations,  the  winter  in 

Florida  offers  opportunities  for  every 

variety  of  fun,  from  the  resplendent 

balls  at  the  great  hotels,  horseback 

riding  and  the  very  excellent  tennis 

played  at  St.  Augustine,  Tampa  and 

[  Jacksonville,  to  the  joys'  of  wading, 

[  hip-deep,  through  the  Everglades  at 

I  night  in  search  of  bear  and  turkey. 

I  The  tennis  playing  has  long  since 

:  ceased  to  be  the  mild  efforts  of  the 

folks  who  are  rather  fond  of  the  game 


MALtORY  STKAMSHIP  LINE* 

TBXAS  (OAI.YB8TOH)  ROUVB. 

— A  iMI^imW  aim  Dmmt  Vcy^m  by  9tm 
To  CAX.VSSTON,  dience  by  tall  to  all  poiati  In  Tl3LkS. 
abo  to  Mexico  Cmr.  Dnrrxiu  Coiosapo  Srsivcs. 
SALT  Lakb  Cmr.  San  Fxancisco.  iec^  aad  aU  Cdk 

fonUa  WIMTSS  RSSOKTS.  SilfGLB  asd  EXCCSSKm 
TiCXSTS.  Write  for  oar  te  pa^a  booklet,  **Saaa«a 
Routes,'*  tni<lffil  frea. 

0,  H,  Mallorg  A  Co,,  Ben.  Agtt,,  H€r20£.».,  9,f. 


LITHIA  SPRINGS  HOTEL, 

TALLAPOOSA*  QA. 

TJOBl  lieslthaad  plesrare,  this  oksmlncNsart 
A^  Inthemoontstiisof  ymthwetQ<ocisl»csa> 
not  be  surpswed. 

TheoUBStsof  thliaeotloBlsa  hapiy  msdlua 
between  the  extreme  cold  of  tbe  North  sad  tks 
wanner  Florida  stmoaphere. 

Tbe  noble  natlre  forests  of  pine  whlA  eowcr 
this  moontsln  plateau,  togetber  wftb  tbe  tocal 
absence  of  swsmps  or  marsh  lands,  make  the 
besltbfninew  of  the  region  incompsrsble. 

The  Uthla  Springs  Hotel  Is  1300  feet  sboas 
the  sea,  and  the  sosnerj  *roand  aboat  Is  eh«ni- 
Inglj  wUd  and  plctnresqne. 

Two  hondred  and  eighty-four  days  of  sonaUae 
ont  of  the  805  Is  the  record  that  TaIlapoo«lt 
jastl7  able  to  boast.  Daring  the  year  the  th9> 
mometer  did  not  rise  abore  M  degress,  aor  fsB 
below  90  degrees  abore  sero. 

Qoall  are  abtmdant,  aotnaUy  within  fhsdir 
limits.  Flftjblrdslsaotalaisedaj*sb^  Wm 
those  who  are  lest  sotlrely  Inollned,  the  sir 
fairly  iuTltes  that  perfect  rest  whieh  has  Ch« 
most  InTalnable  benefit  to  thoss  afTsotsd  wtia 
nervouinesi,  ■loeplssanesi,  or  o? e«  work  of  bests 
and  body. 

Beached  by  the  Bovthem  Ballwaj. 

LOUIS  HLBNNBDT,  PrapriMMV 

TALLAPOOSA,  Harutmm  County,  e£OM/A. 

Park   Avenue    Hotel, 

AIKEN,  s.  c. 

M.  L.  CARSON, 

PROPRIBTOR. 


Rates,  $2.50  per  Day. 
Special  by  the  Week. 

I  The  Natural  Tourist  Route 

The  **  Big  Poor  Roots.**  with  Its  tnmk  Uam 
from  Chlosgo,  St.  Louis.  Peoria,  Ctevsland.  San* 
dutky.  Benton  Harbor,  uidlanapoUs,  Dayton  and 
Columotis  Into  dnomnatl,  Isihe  natural  roate 
to  take  to  Florida  and  aU  points  Sooth.  Thragh 
trains,  msgnlllcsntly  egnlppsd  with  B^M 
Parlor  Osrs,  Dining  CSrs  aaa^agner  nifytifni 


f  Oars,  run  dally. 

j  K.  O.  MoOoaiooK,  ABsam^ar  lVa|le  J 

I      D.  a  MAnrnr,  gsi»'l  ftnaawgsr  and  TUstti  Mt. 

{  FUORIDA.-^—     "" 

PINE  CREST  INN. 

Healthiest  and  loveliest  naort.  Bur- 
rounded  by  beautiful  lakes,  orange  grorti$, 
and  pine  forests.  Splendldflshinff ;  hunter^ 


paradise:  yery  restful. 
■■y,$10,$fi. 


weekly,  |10,  $ft.   Bend  for  pamptS^ 

¥1.  H.  URRISOH,  Paola,  On&te  Co..  Fit. 


for  mutual  advantago  whtn  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reotewe, 
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HICKS' 


NEWSPAPER 

ADYEBTDINO 

▲OENCT. 
VanderbUt  Bonding  189NaMaiiSt..NewTork. 

AN  IDEAL  PLACE 

for  those  seeking 
health  or  rest.    • 

The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Those  Buffering  from  rheomatio  or  nervous 

troubles  will  find  the  autumn  and 

winter  months  most  desirable 

for  treatment. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Souvenir  and  Poll 
PartlcttlafB. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wjomingr  Co.,  N.  T. 


Prof.  CHURCHILL,  of  Ober/in  College,  In 
writing  ofWareaw,  eaye: 

If  the  society  of  free-hearted  intelligent 
and  refined  people  cheers  and  refreshes  him, 
be  can  have  all  the  society  he  wants.  If  he 
l8  tired  of  visiting,  he  may  retire  without 
offense.  If  he  lovessweet  music,  if  he  is  fond 
of  choice  literature,  both  are  at  his  com- 
mand. To  these,  as  fresh  air,  pure  water, 
wholesome  diet  and  quiet  sleep,  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit,  except  such  as  his  own 
cubJecUve  disposition  imposes.  No  burden 
Is  put  upon  him,  willing  hands  relieve  him, 
polite  and  gentle  attention  everywhere 
Awaits  him.  For  the  convalescent  or  the 
stronger  ones  light  gjnasnastics  are  pro- 
vided, swimming  oaths,  fishing  excursions, 
more  extended  walks  to  beautiful  lakes  ana 
irater-fUls.  If  the  conditions  favorable  to 
iMaltb  are  not  found  in  such  surroundings 
tliey  have  never  been  discovered  and  hy- 
giene is  a  failure. 

HENRY  BUSCH,  PropHetor. 

BUSCH  HOUSE,    -    Aiken,  S.  C. 

CooTeataatly  Located,  and  Lighted  by  Eleotrtc 
XJghts.  Psiseiigei  ■  transferrea  to  and  from  the 
Tlonse  free  of  charge.  *Bua  Meett  aU  TVoIim. 
Jiaieae»perDay;apeeiai  RaUa  by  the  Week, 


Vov  tke  Winter  go  c« 

BERMUDA. 

48   Hoars  by  Slejraat   Steaaisklps 
Treat  UnknowiL  Malaria  Impoasiblt.  j^ 

For  Winter  Toam  go  to  B 

WEST  INDIES.  ^ 

P.I   1 5  days  In  tko  Trot- 
day    for    transportation. 


SO  teys'  trlp^i  1 5  days  In  tko  Trop- 
Jeo.  .§5  per  day  for  transportation, 
■ioais  and  statorooai 


FOrpam] 


^„  ^^ glTlnfi  fall  information  aj 

-Qa^Mc  S  B.  €k>.,  9^»  aroadwajr.  New  Tr 
Thos.  Cook  k  Boa  agsnetof. 


or  to 


up  North,  and  who  are  tempted  into 
thinking  of  it  by  the  fine  weather  and 
the  need  of  exercise.  On  the  contrary, 
the  "  cracks"  are  all  here.  There  are 
splendid  courts  and  equipments,  and 
some  of  the  best  players  of  the  coun- 
try comi)ete  in  the  annual  tourna- 
ments. 

But  when  the  excellent  quail  shoot- 
ing, turkey  hunting  and  the  very  fair 
deer  and  bear  hunting  are  given  their 
due,  it  is,  of  course,  the  tarpon  fish- 
ing which  particularly  draws  the  eyes 
of  sportsmen  to  Florida.  Visitors  go 
out  in  boats  on  the  beautiful  coast 
waters  in  seaxich  of  the  silver  king. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  men  among  them 
that  cast  out  the  mullet  bait  for 
this  enonnous  game-fish.  Among  the 
more  active  of  the  sisters  and  wives 
and  mothers,  there  are  some  who  have 
killed  their  200-pound  tarix>n  with 
^clat.  The  very  centre  of  the  tarpon 
fishing  is  on  the  Gulf  coast,  in  and 
about  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  next 
month  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  methods  of  capturing  this  noble 
game-fish. 

BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Not  many  years  ago  Fortress  Mon- 
roe was  the  only  half-way  point  for 
the  few  toturists  who  spent  their  win- 
ter season  in  Florida.  Then  Ashe- 
ville  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity 
into  an  important  city,  imder  the 
impetus  of  its  tourist  attractions,  and 
now  there  are  scores  of  resorts  dotting 
the  path  of  the  tourist  trade- winds 
North  and  South,  which  have  their 
distinctive  beauties  and  climatic 
values.  One  of  the  most  recent  re- 
sorts to  come  into  prominent  notice 
and  favor  is  Aiken,  8.  C.  The  cli- 
mate of  Aiken  is  very  salubrious  for 
those  who  are  affected  with  lung 
troubles.  It  is  120  miles  west  of 
Charleston,  and  its  position  among 
the  pine  forests  on  the  range  of  sand 
hiUs  which  extend  through  this  State 
and  Georgia,  gives  the  climate  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  have  made  it 
famous. 

There  is  seen  at  Aiken,  as  well  as  at 
Asheville,  a  tendency  to  draw,  besides 
the  merely  ephemeral  tourist  visitors, 
wealthy  Northerners,  who  in  search- 
ing for  relief  from  the  physical  iUs  of 
life  have  not  been  satisfied  with  tlie 
temporary  aid  of  a  winter's  sojourn, 
but  have  built  beautiful  homes  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  res  irts,  and  have 
gathered  around  them  all  the  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  con- 
siderable social  gaiety.  For  instance, 
at  Aiken  one  finds  a  wealthy  Long 
Islander  established  in  a  permanent 


JmeYOUtTRAVEL? 

It  wUl  epet  yon  little  to  fret  Fall  Ijiforatatton 
-It  JMII  •«▼•  von  much.  Aak  B.  OAZB  Sc 
90N8.  Chief  dffloe,  118  Broadway.  New  TorkT 


(801  Washington 
|04  8o.CuSl8t., 


St.  Boat 


So.  Clark  8t.jChtcago.  dL, 
Watakut  St.,  PhUadelidila,  Pa., 
W.  Bay  St..  JackaonTllle,  Fla.. 

roETH.  TOURIST  QAZETTE, 
WALTER'S  SANITARIUM, 

Wernersville,  Pa. 

One  of  the  very  best  in  America. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  any  address. 


IF  YOU  00  HUNTING 


OP  COURSE 

You  will  buy.  MARLIN. 

PP/-AilCP  ^ 

It  has  a  aoild  top-Protoetlon. 
It  ejects  at  the  alde-Coa  veaienoe. 
It  is  light  weight-Comfort. 
It  has  the  Ballasd  Barrel— Accaraey. 
It  has  fewest  parts-Simplicity. 
,  Send  for  complete  oatatogne.  free.  Spedai  pack 
of  cards  for  10  cents. 

THE  MARLIN  FIRE  ARMS  C0.» 

Hew  Havon,  Ooaa. 


The  Whitman  Saddle,  built  on  the 

W^{tI^atfIdE; 


The 


Whitman 
Saddle 

Endorsed  by  the  ofS- 
<:  e  n  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  in  use  by  the 
best  Hderi  everywhere. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  Is  mailed  to  Rsvnnr 
,  readers  for  three  S-oent  stamps :  it  contains  a 

description  of  **  the  Whitman  IdiM  **  and  of  every- 
-  thing  elsA  for  rider  or  drlrer     ▲  novel  little 

device  for  holding  the  trousers  down  when 

riding,  the  **  Whitman  Beady  Riding  Strap."  60 

cents  per  pair,  post-paid. 

Whitman  Saddle  Co.,  lit  Chambers  Street. 
New  York  City.  <07  SUte  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

Henry  Clay 

Junior 

Camera. 

Of  course  it's  good.  Most 
as  good  as  our  $55  Henry 
Clay.  Can't  specify  here. 
Can  only  quote  pnce. 


4x5  size, 
5x7  sise, 


fe- 


Send  for  description. 

Scavill  6f  Adams  C(f., 
423  Broome  Street^  New  VorJk^ 


For  mutual  adoiuitage  when  gou  write  to  tui  oMoertieer  pleaee  mention  the  Review  of  /teviewe. 
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COLORADO'S  SUIIIIBR  AND  WINTBR 
RBSORTS 


are  moiOy  located  oi 
DXNVXR  AND  QXJUf 


the  line  of  the  U    P^ 

-_ RAILWAY.     Colondo 

Bprtnn  and  ManiUm  are  beet  reached  by  tbia 
Une.  This  le  tbe  onlr  road  that  can  offer  a  trip 
throogh  the  heart  of  the  Rockj  Monntalna  and 
return  lame  day,  which  tnchidee  a  tilp  over  the 
world  tamoar^Loop.**  Write  P  B.  SElf  PLB,  O. 
P.  A.  Denver,  for  "A  Dfty  In  the  Canons  of  the 
•^-"""  Mention  thl«  publication. 


QAMELAND, 

the    gentle    sports- 
ma  n '  s     illustrated 
magazine,      reveals 
virgin     woods    and 
It  tells  of  hundreds 
of  places  where  to  fish  and 
hunt.     Yearly,    |i.     Three 
trial  numbers,  25  cents.     No 
fi-ee  copies. 

QAMELAND    PUB.    CO., 

18  Aetor  Place,  New  York.  N.  T. 


nALIFOBNIA 

Its  Beautiful  Hills,  Valleys  and 
Dells,  smiled  upon  as  they  are  by 
the  tempting  rays  of  a  semi-trop- 
ical sun,  is  toe        -      .  - 

Mecca  of  the  Tourist  in  Mid 
Winter. 

CALIFORNIA  ■  TOURS 

Fer  tke  Season  mt  1899 

Are  now  in  vogue,  and  the  ideal 
winter  way  to  the  land  of  Sunshine, 
Fruits  ana  Flowers  is  the 

TRUE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 

ooMPannro  tbb  uirKs  or  tbk 

Iron  flountain  Route. 

Texas  and  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railways,  through  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  across  Texas  by  way 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  the 
country  where  roses  bloom  the 
year  round.  In  either  a  PULLMAN 
PALACE  SLEEPING  CAR  or 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CAR  frtm 
St,  Louis. 

Only  4  Days  to  tht  SaR-Klsted  Valleyt 

of  THE  "Italy  op  America." 
For  particulars  send  for  copy  of  ''A 
Mid  Winter's  Jaunt  to  California," 
Address 

H.  C.  T0WN5END. 

Oen.  PMsenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  iron 
MoonUIn  Bcmto,  Sk  Lonis,  Mow 


here  i 
V,    in  j 


\  home  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
a!:d  amid  grounds  laid  out  in  unim- 
peachable taste.  This  element  of  the 
resort-communitiee  brings  it  about 
that  one  finds  social  fimctions,  fox 
hunts  and  the  like,  in  full  blast  here 
quite  eomme  il  faut. 

Northerners    especially    enjoy, 
their  visits  to  Aiken,  the  sights  in  the  | 
cotton  fields  that  exist  all  around  the  V 
city.    In  the  late  fkll  and  early  winter  t 
the  process  of  picking  is  in  full  blast,  f 
and  the  views  which  it  gives  are  very 
picturesque.    It  is  done,  of  coturse,  by 
colored  hands,  a  very  merry  and  light 
hearted  crowd,  who  are  paid  for  their 
work,  boys,  girls  and  men,  by  the 
hundred  pounds. 

WESTWARD  HO  I 

During  the  month  in  which  this 
magazine  will  be  read,  the  travel  to 
California  and  Mexico  will  be  at  its 
height.  In  Southern  California  heavy 
overcoats  are  unknown  or  scorned. 
The  ground  never  freezes,  and  there 
is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  a 
bouquet  of  fragrant  flowers  cannot  be 
picked.  The  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  route,  which^ 
with  the  Southern  Pacific,  forms  one 
of  the  chief  inlets  to  California  from 
the  great  region  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic,  ingeniously  points 
out  to  intending  settlers. that  their  fare 
to  California  will  be  more  than  paid 
In  one  year  by  the  saving  of  clothing 
as  compared  with  its  cost  in  the  East- 
em  States.  In  the  valleys  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  this  State  an  acre  of  land 
will  raise  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat.  Oranges  bear  in 
eight  years,  and  will  net  from  $800  to 
$500  an  acre,  while  grapes  bear  in  three 
jeaiSy  and  net  about  $200  per  acre. 
Orange  trees  cost  twenty-five  cents  to 
one  dollar,  and  grape  cuttings  from  two 
to  five  dollars  per  thousand.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  stock  in  winter,  there 
being  always  an  abundance  of  wild 
oats  and  nutritious  grasses. 

THE  IRRIGATION  IDEA. 

These  are  the  alluring  prospectuses 
which  are  laid  before  folks  that  have 
a  mind  to  settle,  and  the  natural  ad-  f 
vantages  of  the  land  for  agricultural  J 
purposes  have  been  greatly  increased  W 
and  elaborated  during  the  past  few  t 
3rears  by  the  enormous  systems  of  irri-  ^ ' 
gation  which  have  been  described  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Smythe,  editor  of  the  Irrigation  Age, 

Of  course,  these  great  irrigating 
plants  are  under  the  control  of  land 
oompanies  with  extensive  resources  as 
tocapital;  but  their  plan  is  to  divide 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R,R 

In  connection  with  tbe  Sootbem  Padflir 
Oo^  runs  from  Chicago  »  Pnllman 


SLEEPER 


EVERY 


NIGHT 


To  connect  direct  at  Avondale  (suburb  of 
New  Orleans)  with  the  Sont?  .am  PKifir » 
*'  Sunset  Limited,'*  for  Los  Angptlew  and  Sftii 
Francisoo.    On  this  car  for 


c 


ALIFORNI  A 


IM< 


-VIA- 


THROUGH  RESERVATIONS  are  msd- 
from  Chioago  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  PnllBua 

TOURIST  C  If  COV  WEDNESDAY 
SLEEPER    Cf  CIlT       NIGHT 

THROUGH  WITHOUT  CHANOE  from 
Chicago  to  Loe  Angeles,  via  Avondale.  \fj 
the  same  route. 

THE  ONLir  TRUE  WINTER  ROUTE 

To  CaUfomia,  owing  to  low  altitodei.  ud 
the  absence  of  snow  and  severe  coU 
weather.    Ticket 

Rates  as  Low  as  by  any  Other  RonU 

Special  California  Folder  of  L  C.  R  B^ 
ticjcets  and  foil  information  can  be  bad  of 
agents  of  the  Central  Route  and  omiuertiitf 
lines,  or  by  addressing 
A.  H.  HANSON.  Qenl  PaasY  Ag^  ChicajOw 


GO 


To  Tbe  East, 
To  The  West. 
To  Tbe  Towo 
That  You  Uke  BesT; 

BUT 

N  westward  IS  tiM  wav  yea  drcMc  «•  f«. 
0e  sura  that  yoor  tkikst  reads  last  ss^ 

FROM  ST.  PAUL  WEST 

and 
If  a  pleasant  foarmsy 

Is  the  ob|ect  of  year  qassC, 
Dnm  a  line  to  P.  I.  WHITwiv. 

And  lM*U  UU  yoa  the  rest. 

««M1.  »AM.  A  TCKCT  MWW.  O.  *4  Kl^  •*.  Mac  "^ 

The  Colorado  8conery  Route 

IS  THK 

Denver;  Leadville  &  Gunnison  R;. 

Dearer  f  Ijaadrtlle  Skart  Line. 

Write  for  the  beautifnlly  lUostrsted  panpUit. 

"Canons,  Parks  and  Passes  In  Cotorsdo.' 

Mention  tlfis  pubUoatloa. 

P.  B.  Sample,  G.  ?•  A.,  Denver,  Csto. 


for  muttiuJ  ttdmwtt^  mkwm 


§m  «vr/ee  f  am  ado^rtlfr  pieaw  mention  the  Beulew  of  Beeleme. 
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avel       and      Recreali  on 


V    #         rf    wif/TER  cftutse 

3nCtlTs       ^0  ^"^  AZORES. 

le  neditemiaeaa  and  the  Orient, 

by  the  mAgnlfloent  twin  screw  expreta 


UQU8TA  ¥ICTORIA  and  FUERST  BISMARCK. 

hom  New  York.  Jftnnary  ^  Md  29, 1805«  to 
ores.  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Genoa,  Vllle- 
jKhe  (Nice).  Malta,  Alexandria  (Cairo  and 
rainld8).Jaffa(JeniM]ein)«  Smyrna,  Conatan- 
tople  Jitbeni,  Meulna,  Palermo,  Naples,  Genoa, 
wTork.  DuraUon,  about  10  weeks.  For  II- 
itratcd  pamphlet  and  further  particulars  ap- 

Hamburg-American  Line, 


f  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


rand  Winter  Excursion 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  ORIENT. 

r  THE  TWIN   8CBBW   EXPITESS 
FRENCH  MAIL  8TBA1IIEB 

LA  TOURAINE. 


fram  New  York,  Feb.  9, 1806.  to  the  Axores, 
iboii,  QlbralUr,  Barcelona,  Marseilles  (Nice, 
rate  Carlo,  and  Cannes),  Vlllefranche,  Naples, 
Bnlaa,  Syracuse,  Aleiandrla  (Cairo  and  the, 
rrsmlds),  Jaffa  (Jerusalem),  Smyrna,  Constan- 
aople.  Athens,  Malta,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Gibraltar 
'inglOT).  to  New  York,  Ac. 
Duration  of  round  trip  06  days. 
Bee  arUcle  in  this  number  of  the  Rbtibw  or 
ETiKws  on  adTertlsIng  page  23. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

A;  FORQET,  Otntral  Aotnt, 
8  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City. 

THE  TEXAS  FAST  MAiL 


CAUFORNIA  EXPRE55, 

»▼»  St.  Loula  New  Union  Station  dally  Tla  the 
IRON  HOVNTAIN   ROUTE, 

vrylng  Pullman  Buffet  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
n through  without  change  to  the  Winter 
esarteoC  the  r«o«thweat.  ThU  U  the  most 
volar  route  during  the  winter  months.  Write 
0  General  Passenger  Agent  at  St.  I^ouls  for  de- 
tlptlve  matter  and  parOcnlars. 

>  CRUISB  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  By 
L  specially  chartered  steamer  Frlesland,  Feb. 
9,  ises.vlsltlng  Bermuda,  Asores,  Gibraltar, 
uag^  Granada,  Alhambra,  Ahders.  Cairo; 
rea  disys  at  Jerusalem.  Beyrout,  Ephesus,  Con- 
wtlnople,  Athens.  Rome.  Only  4025.  hotels, 
nirslona,  fees,  ftc..  Included,  organised  and 
oompanled  by  P.  C.  Clark,  ex-Unlted  States 
ofr<^onsul  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  staff  of  compe* 


at  aaststanta.  Thirty  excursions  to  Europe. 
«sa  ttckeu  1^  aU  lines.  Send  for  Tourist  Oa- 
tte.  F. C. CLARK. Tourist  Agt.,  Ill  B'way, N. Y. 


Betel  Ticket  AgiL,  PennqrlTanla  h  Erte*R.'Rl 

riie  Park  Hotel, 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Degant  in  afl  its  appointments.  Cuisine  un- 
^passed.  Fireproof:  Located  in  a  park  of  ten 
ws.  Magnlfloent  bath  house.  Letters  of  in- 
ury  promptly  answered. 

R.  E.  JACKSON,  Manager. 


I  the  grent  tracts  watered  by  the  irri- 
'  gating  systems  into  small  homesteads, 
I  to  be  occupied  by  Eastern  settlers,  and 
r  they  make  very  attractive  offers  of 

homes  by  the  million  t  >  Eastern  folks. 

This  factor  accounts  for  a  very  consid- 
I  able  trade-wind  of  travel  to  the  West. 

THE  COAST  RESORTS. 

f     Last  month  we  explained  in  detail 
J  the  attractions  of  the  coast  resorts 
I  and  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs 
f  which  are,  much  more  than  the  inte- 
J  rior  regions  of  the  State,  to  be  thanked 
for  the  movement  of  interior  tourists 
to  California.    The  delights  of  fishing, 
of  shooting,   of  boating  and  the  lux- 
uries of  the   great  hotels    found  in 
Florida,  are  repeated  here  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific.    The  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  to  be  entered  from  the 
East  by  the    Northern   Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

TO  EUROPE  AND  THE  MSDmERRANEAN. 

There  is  a  very  definite  trade-wind 
of  travel  across  the  season  of  the  year 
just  before  us.  Several  of  the  best 
steamship  lines  are  sending  their  most 
luxurious  vessels  to  the  Mediterrean 
for  visits  which  average  about  two 
months,  and  which  carry  the  tourist 
to  that  most  interesting  classic  chain  of 
countries  which  fringe  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  The  plan  on  these  Medi- 
terranean voyages  is  to  set  apart  a 
fine  vessel  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tour,  and  to  prepare  her  to  serve  that 
end,  and  that  end  alone  for  the  two 
or  three  hundred  i)a88enger8  which 
occupy  her  during  the  trip  They 
have  unusual  freedom,  because  they 
are  living  in  a  vessel  which  is  capable 
of  accommodating  five  times  their 
number,  and,  of  course,  they  have  the 
choice  of  the  accommodations  which 
the  vessel  affords.  They  make  the 
ship  their  home,  and  go  on  short  ex- 
cursions at  specially  worthy  points, 
such  as  Cairo,  the  Holy  Land,  Syra- 
cuse, Gibraltar,  Tunis,  Algiers,  etc. 
Thus  the  tourists  have  all  the  liberty 
which  would  be  impossible  undei'any 
independently  conducted  tour,  with 
most  of  the  atmoyances  eliminated. 
Among  the  great  steamship  companies 
preparing  for  these  tours  during  1895 
are  the  Compagnie  G^^rale  Trans- 
atlantique,  the  North  American 
Packet  Co.  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd. 

MEXICO  IN  WINTER. 


Though  Mexico  has  shaken  off  the 
last  incumbrances  of  her  long  period 
of  vegetation,  though  its  growth  and 
productions  are  far  more  intrinsically 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,   -  NEW  YORK* 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

*'  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home 
comfort  and  hospitable  treatment  at 
the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met 
with  in  a  public  honse,  and  which, 
insensibly  draws  yon  there  as  often 
as  yon  tnm  yonr  face  toward  New 
York." 

THE  SHOREHAM. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

American  and  European  Plans. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

iw         f  OHN  T.  DEVIMS. 


CHEQUES 

OF  THE  CHEQUE  BANK, 

LONDON. 

For  Travellers, 

For  Rcmittanccs. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR  ON  APPUCATION. 

7SED  W.PEXBT.Gen'i  Agent. 

2  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH,  PLEASURE  AND  COMPORT. 

A  Grand  Winter  Resort  on  the  Quif  of  Utexleo, 
MONTROSS  HOTEL.  BILOXI.  MISS. 
Balm  J  Sea  Breesea.  Fishing,  Hunting,  Bathing. 
20  mUes  Shell  Road,  Drlvea,  Yachting,  Sailing 
and  Boating.  EtectrtcUy  Throughout  BuHdinge 
and  Booma.  Electric  Annunciators  and  Return 
Call  Bell  Indicators.  Pure  Artesian  Water. 
Oratea  In  every  room.  Cnlstne  and  SerTioeez> 
oellent.  Rooma  secured  by  mall  or  wire.  Drain- 
age and  aanltary  arrangementa  pcrfeo|. 

illONTIt088  Sc  BCHUYLEB* 

A  WINTER  TOUR  TO  flEXICO 

la  a  delightful  change  from  the  rigors  of  the 
Northern  Winter  to  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and 
Flowers.    The  route  that  gives  the  most  aatla- 

,  faction  ia  the  Southern  Standard  Gauge  Route. 
The  experience  of  i»ast  aeaaona  haa  enabled  the 
management  to  arrange  the  achedule  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  exacting.    The  point 

I  for  chaure  of  oara  and  atop-over  has  been 
changed  from  the  border  gateway  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where  all  travelera  are  pleased  to 

;  stop  and  break  the  journey.  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars  are  run  dally  between  San  Antonio, 

'  Texas,  and  the  City  of  Mexico  without  change, 
r<a  Eagle  Pami  and  tke  Mexican  inter- 

,  natloaal  Rallroa«l. 

E.  HAWUTf ,  O.  E.  A..  343  Broadway.  New  York. 
W.  O.  NKUfsncB,G.W.  A.,SSO  Clark  St.,  Chi- 


(     C.K. 
t 


oa«>,  HL 

L  OUVLAP,  Q.  P.  A.,  C.  P.  Diaz,  Mexico. 


4  COnFORT  IN  TRAVEL. 

I         Toawillflndltoiithefaattralnaoftbe 

I  Michigan  fTERTRAL 

''  The  Niagara  Falls  Route." 
Between  Chicaf^o  and  Detroit  and  New 
York,  Boston  and  New  England 


Points. 
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SOUTHERN 


Pacific  Go. 


1 


SUNSET  ROUTE. 


4  Days 


FROM    NEW 

TO       YORK 


Los  Angeles,  California. 

Through  Dining  Oar. 


A  New  Train i 

The  Sunset  Limited, 

COMMENaNQ 

November  1st,  1894, 

WILL  RUN  WEEKLY  between 

NEWORLEANS^^o 
SAN   FRANCISCO, 

LEAVING  BOTH  PLACES  ON  THURSDAYS. 

60  Hours  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles. 

77  Hours  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco. 

A  Magnificent  Limited  Train 

^  CONSISTINQ  OF 

PULLMAN  COMPOSITE  SLEEPING  AND 
DINING  CARS. 


Through  Ticlcets  and 
Berths  to  Ali  Points  in 


TEXAS,  ARIZONA,  JAPAN, 
CHINA,  NEW  and  OLD 
MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA, 
AUSTRALIA,  and  ROUND 
THE   WORLD. 

343    BROADWAY, 

AND 

No.  1   Battery  Place, 

WASHINGTON  BUILDING. 

E.    HAWLEY, 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 

L     H.    NUTTING, 

EASTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT. 


interesting  than  most  of  our  readers 
would  believv%  still  the  country  is  bet- 
ter known,  just  as  are  California  and 
Italy,  for  its  climate,  than  for  the  de- 
velopments which  modem  progress 
has  brought  about.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  people  are  leaving  the  rigors 
of  the  Eastern  winter  to  find  health 
and  comfort  under  the  azure  skies  of 
the  Sierras  Templadas.  There  are 
numerous  resorts  where  tourists  may 
tarry  enjoyably,  but  if  they  desire  to 
see  much  of  life  and  fashion  they  are 
forced  to  choose  between  Monterey 
and  the  Mexican  capital.  The  latter 
ancient  city,  founded  by  tho  Aztecs, 
stands  on  a  plateau  about  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  in- 
closed by  huge  mountains.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  Grand  Plaza, 
covering  an  area  of  fifteen  acres,  and 
lined  with  public  edifices  of  the  most 
imposing  description. 

No  more  healthful  place  can  be  found 
than  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  annual 
mean  temperature  may  be  set  down 
at  about  68  degrees,  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Borne.  There  are  two  sea- 
sons, one,  the  rainy,  lasting  f  om  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  dry,  from  October  to  the 
end  of  Mny,  The  population  is  about 
350,000,  and  for  picturesque  features, 
the  city  is  scarcely  equaled  on  this 
hemisphere.  There  are  well-paved 
streets,  good  hotels,  drives  and  parks, 
or  plazas,  and  club  houses  of  several 
nationalities,  churches  and  shrines — 
well  preserved  here,  tumbling  into 
decay  there — art  galleries,  museums, 
theatres,  costly  public  baths,  and  a 
complete,  well  reg^ated  street  car 
system,  connecting  with  suburban 
towns  and  many  places  of  historic 
interest. 

From  Mexico  the  Mexican  National 
takes  the  tourist  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country  to  Monterey,  a  quaint 
little  city,  half  ancient  and  half  mod- 
em, nestling  in  a  peaceful  valley. 
Monlerey  has  an  altitude  of  nearly 
3,000  feet,  and  a  climate  which  is  very 
nearly  perfect.  This,  with  its  incom- 
parable scenic  attractions,  good  loca- 
tion and  the  facilities  for  comfortable 
or  luxurious  living,  as  may  be  desired, 
combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  winter  resorts  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  traveling  facilities  in  Mexico  are 
the  same  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  the  railroads 
run  Pullman  cars,  and  the  schedules 
are  managed  in  a  competent  manner. 


Union   Pacific 

World's  Pictorial  Une. 

THE  ROUTE 

To  Texas, 

To  California, 

To  Alaska. 


The  great  Union  Pacific  Sjrstem  takes  6r 
astonished  tourist  through  a  Itud  d-< 
only  of  magnificent  distances,  hot  teoaiii 
with  all  manner  of  natural  wonders  (^!& 
perlative  proportions.  The  hi^iesiuNi 
most  imposing  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  of  *i? 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges,  the  bo4 
stupendous  caAons,  the  noblest  g^ 
animals  and  fishes,  lofty  plateaus,  Uke^ 
on  which  Colorado  Springs  is  sitoatk. 
where  the  sky  is  clearer  and  the  itsc^ 
phere  dryer  than  in  other  paits  <^  t. 
world — the  Western  Empire  tntTersed  U 
this  road  is  so  studded  with  notible  tbi^'^ 
that  every  intelligent  American  sboaU  & 
joy  them  at  one  time  of  his  life. 

It  is  worth  while  knowing  that  two  Aisi 
leave  Council  Blufis  and  Omaha,  and  (w 
train  from  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joseph,  erer 
day,  for  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  C7 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portkod. 
One  of  these  trains,  the  fast  one  from  Coe- 
cil  Blufls  and  Omaha,  b  called  "TV 
Overland  Flyer.  * '  From  Kansas  Qy  ai 
Leavenworth  two  fast  express  trains  km 
daily  for  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Like 
City,  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  Froa 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  one  fast  express  trait 
leaves  daily  for  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Opks, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Butte,  Helena,  Spokitt, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma  ad 
Seattle.  The  equipment  of  these  trains  i 
unsurpassed,  and  all  that  can  be  desired 
A  good  road-bed,  standard  guage  tiad 
steel  rails,  iron  bridges,  stone  colTcm 
Pullman  palace  sleepers,  Pullman  diniB| 
cars,  Pullman  tourist  sleepers,  free  cokj- 
nist  sleeping  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cao 
and  modem  day  coaches  combined,  ia- 
sure  safety,  speed  and  comfort 

E.  Dickinson,  GenUM'g'r. 
E.  L.  LoMAX,  Gen  I  Pass  r 

and  Tklut  Agt^ 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A  Train  de  Luxe  to  Florida  leaves  New-York  daily, 

via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  3.20  P.M.;  arrives  Jackson- 
ville and  St.  Augustine  early  next  evening. 

Southern   Railway 

(Piedmont  Air  Line.) 

This    great    system    extends    from    Washington,    the 

capital  city,  through  the 
beautiful  mountain  regions 
of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  their  su- 
perb scenery,  to  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  uniting 
there    with    the    Florida 

Central  and  Peninsu- 
lar Railroad — embrac- 
ing, en  route,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Greensboro,  Salis- 
bury, Charlotte,  Savannah. 

The  Florida  Short  Line  Limited 

comprises  Pullman  drawing-room  and 
compartment  cars  ;  Pullman  dining-cars  ; 
smoking  cars. 

Inexpensive  auxiliary  tours  through  the  glorious  mountain^  of  Western 

North  Carolina.     Asheville,  Hot  Springs,  etc. ,  reached  only  by  the  Southern  Railway. 


Shortest, 
Quickest, 
Most 
Direct 
Route. 


A.  O.  riACDONELL,  O.  P.  A. 

Florida  Ceatral  ft  Penlnralar  R.  R.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
ficw-Vorii  Office,  353  Broadway. 


W.  A.  TURK,  a.  P.  A. 

Soattaern  Railway  Co.,  Wafhlagton,  D.  C. 

New-York  Office,  371  Broadway. 


For  mutual  adinmtag*  whtn  you  wr/t*  to  an  aduertiter  plea»t  mention  tin  Koolow  of  Ktolowt. 

1  n 


The    Great 


Northern  Railway 

lUE  have  commented  from  time  to  time  on  the  attractions 
of  the  great  new  States  of  the  Northwest  for  tourists 
and  for  settlers.  Let  us  say  a  word  about  the  exceptionally 
comfortable,  or,  more  properly,  luxurious,  service  we  are 
able  to  provide, 

Vice-President  Adlai  Stevenson  said: 

"  The  passenger  service  on  the  road  is  equal  to  the  best 
.  in  the  land,  not  to  speak  of  the  buffet  car,  which,  in  itself,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  to  tourists  in  making  long 
journeys  I  ever  enjoyed,  and  I  am  surprised  it  has  not  been 
adopted  by  other  Pacific  lines.  So  elaborate  and  complete 
are  its  accommodations  that  a  man  .hardly  realizes  that  he 
is  traveling.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  find  a  library  of 
books,  and  tables  spread  with  magazines,  daily  papers,  and 
writing  materials,  easy  chairs,  a  bath-room,  a  barber  shop, 
and  smoking-rooms.  It  really  seems  as  though  a  man  had 
left  his  home  and  gone  to  his  club,  to  step  aboard  this  car. 
It  is  club-life  carried  throughout  the  journey." 


When  returning  from  California  in  the  spring,  travel  by  the  Qreat  Northern  Railway.     We  will  send  yen  oor 
book  **  Valley,  Plain,  and  Peak"  for  five  stamps.     It  contains  more  than  loo  illustrations  and  information  of  value. 

F.  I.  WHITNEY,  Q.  P.  ^  T.  A.,  St-  Paul,  Mimi. 


Foi  mutual  aduantag^  when  you  writ9  to  an  aduertiser  pleaae  mention  tho  Rwhm  of  Reoimn. 
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Ulma  Samtariuni 


THE  LEADING  A  strictly  Sctentme 

c*^T-^  Me<2kttl  nod 

M-*0  i     AND  Surgical  Home. 

ESTORATION     ri.n.t^Ho*piuL 

A  nLlioniU  liy^t^oic  JtiHtltiitlon.  Opnii  nil  tb« 
yLfir.  rerwnul  li^slmctluii.  Tfiitpenitci  cli 
uintc:.  Riiro  broirtLdo  miiiera]!  water.  MuderTi 
liuildlngs  and  funajshiiigs.  Itocogni^cd  by 
Itiudiiiff  uietllciil  men. 


1 


ALMA  SANITARIUM  COMPA^y,  ALMA,  MICHfGAN 


TITUSVILLE,  FLORIDA. 

D.  B.  niATHESON,  ...  Proprietor. 

Rates,  $J.50  p«r  day  and  up. 

Special  by  tlie  week. 


Indian  River  Hotel.    CALIFORNIA 


Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River.  Heaohed  by  the 
J.  St.  A.  A  I.  R.  Ry.  from  St.  Augustine ;  the  J.  T.  &  K.  W. 
Ry.  from  Jacksonville  or  Tampa  and  the  I.  R.  Steam  Boat 
Company*8  Steamers  from  the  Lower  Indian  River. 

QOOD  FISHINQ 

Headquarters  for  Ducks,  Quail,  Snipe,  Turkey,  Deer  and 
Bear.    Boats,  Yachts,  Launches,  Dogs  and  Guides  supplied. 


EVERYBODY  QOES  WITH  PHILLIPS, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in 
handling  California  Excursions  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  Phiiiips-Rock  Island  Excursions 
are  the  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholstered  seats,  run- 
ning on  fast  trains,  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  a  Phillips  manager,  insure  a  quick 
and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping-Car  rate  to 
California  points  from  Boston,  $8.00 ;  from 
Chicago,  $6.00. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago 
Thursdays  via  Scenic  Route  (D.  &  R.  G.), 
the  only  line  through  Salt  Lake  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations,  or  informa- 
tion, address 

A  Phillips  &  Co.,  296  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  15  Exchange  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  S.  9th  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  104  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Q.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  IIL 


TKB2 


Higblaad  Park  Hotel, 


AIKEN,  8.  C, 

CfTTTATED  on  the  Sbuth  Carolina  and 
^  aecTKliL  Railroad,  120  miles  from 
Cbari«toD»  17  miles  from  Aogiuta,  and 
5eC  rc*t  aliovethe  lerel  of  tbe  sea.  It 
poMccwa  (he  driest  climate  to  be  foand 
In  UtB  UtiHed  States,  except  tbatof  tbe 
hl«;h«it  r^Aks  of  the  Rocky  Moantalns. 
and  a»  a  Winter  pleaaare  and  health 
r r  na  rt  1 1  has  few  eqnals  and  no  sup<>rtors. 
r  be  ?xef  Il^ut  serrlce  and  faultless  cnUlne 

for  which  this  hotel  has  lon«  been  noted,  will  be  fuUy  maintained,  and  Toarlata  going  to  or  returning  from  Florida  will  And  a  porlon  of 

their  time  well  spent  at  this  delightful  resort.   For  terms  address 

B.  P.  CUATFIEIiD,  Proprler-- 


THE)    I^IKTE^-ITORE^ST    INN. 


SUMMERVILLE,   S.   C. 


22  miles  from  Charleston,  on  8.  C.  dz;  6.  R.  R. 

The  most  cozy,  comfortable  and  thoroughly  appointed  Hln/er  Home  i& 
the  South, 

Its  delightful  climate  and  wholesome  pine-ladened  health-giving  atmos- 
phere recognized  and  recommended  by  the  Physicians  of  the  World. 

Heated  with  radiators  and  hot-air  ventilators. 

Sunny  chambers,  sun  parlors,  open -hearth  fires,  elevators,  electric  lights, 
bells,  baths,  filtered  cistern  and  soft  artesian  water. 

Horses,  hunting,  home  comforts,  health,  happiness  and  historic  sunoand- 
ings.     For  terms  address 

A.  V.  QREEN,  Manager, 

5ummerville,  5.  C. 


Or  F.  W.  WAQENER  ft  CO.. 
Charleston,  5.  C. 


▲  OLIMP8B  or  TUS  WN. 


THE     HOBKIRK     INN, 

EstablUhed  1882, 

CAMDEN,     SOUTH     CAROLINA, 
F.  W.  ELDREDGE*  Proprietor, 

Occupies,  with  Its  charming  gronnds.  a  part  of  the  battle  Held  of  Ho6> 
.kirk  ;  Ita  old  revolutionary  guns  markliag  the  spot  where  Lteutenaat 
Washington's  Cavalry  charged  the  British  under  Lord  Rawdon.  Itiss 
delightful  wintering  place  for  those  desiring  an  extremely  dry.  mild, 
sunny  climate  free  from  high  wind,  mud  and  fog,  and  Is  easily  r 
from  all  Northern  centres.  The 
house  enjoys  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  thorough  comfort,  ex> 
cellent  f  ood,open  fires  and  varied 
amusements.  Terms,  $3.50  to 
94.00  per  day.  Special  rates  by 
the  season.  Illustrated  circulars 
and  further  information  cheer- 
fully furnished.  ▲  vatiw  team. 


TfiC  CHARLESTON    HOTEL, 


CHARLESTON,   S.   C 

DURING  the  past  summer,  and  at  great  expense,  the  old  Oiarleston  Hotel  has  been 
thoroughly  rebuilt  and  completely  refitted,  in  a  manner  and  style  which  make  it 
hecond  to  none  other  in  the  South,  and  tourists  may  now  enjoy  the  delightful  winter 
climate,  picturesque  scenery  and  historic  attractions  of  the  charming  old  **  city  by  the 


A  COZT  eOBMER. 


sea,"  along 
elegancies  of 
tel.  Tourists  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  Florida  will  find  a  few 
days  spent  in  Charleston,  the 
**Nice  of  America,"  an  agreea- 
ble break  in  the  tedium  of  so 
long  a  journey  ;  and  the  disciples 
i-of  Nimrod,  Walton  or  GeiTy 
will  find  in  Charleston  an  un- 
rivaled rondezvous. 


with  the  comforts,  lozaries  and 
a  perfectly  appointed  modem  bo- 


For  terms  address 


CART  &   DAVIDS, 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


For  mutual  aduantags  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reuiews. 


IN   MEDITERRANEAN   LANDS. 

The   Cruise   of   the   Twin-Screw    "  La   Touraine." 

planned  with  most  detailed  care,  to  assure  such  duration 

»»  of  sojourn  at  each  point  as  will  give  the  visitors  the  best 

^      '  ~  prosi)ectuse8  and  most  valuable  information  and  the  most 

thorough  pleasure  at  each  point. 

From  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Cannes,  Monte 
Carlo  and  Villefraifche  will  be  the  objective  j)oints  on 
the  Southern  Coast  of  France. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

There  will  follow  in  comfortable  succession  visits  to 
Alexandria,  Ctiiro,  to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Constanti- 
nople. This  experience  in  E^ypt  and  Asia  Minor  and 
Turkey  will  be  a  most  particularly  charming  and  instruct- 
ive one.  The  geographical  distances  between  points  of 
such  unrivaled  historic  interest,  both  from  a  profane  and 
sacred  point  of  view^  are  such  as  to  allow  the  tourist,  with 
the  discriminating  planning  which  the  conductors  of  the 
tour  have  made,  to  get  a  most  excellent  idea  of  the  points 
we  have  mentioned,  and  of  the  Nile,  the  Sphinx,  the 
Pyr|inilds,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehetn. 

NAPLES,   RO&IE  AND  ATHENS. 

The  return  trip  will  show  that,  so  far,  the  natural 
beauties  and  classical  relics  of  the  ancient  countries 

which  fringe  the 
Mediterranean 
have  been  anything 
but  exhausted. 
Messina,  Syra- 
cuse, Naples, 
Malta  and  Athens 
naturaUy  group 
themselves  to- 
gether in  a  part  of 
the  journey  which 
should  be  incom- 
I>arably  enjoyable 
and  edifjring. 

A  MONO  THE  MOORS. 

Then,  crossing 
again  to  the  South- 
em  and  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  La  Touraine 
will  visit  the  two  African  towns  which  have  been  enlivened 
and  improved  by  the  presence  of  French  interests.  Pei> 
haps  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  curious  costumes  and  street 
sights,  and  the  contrasts  of  the  rewer  parts  of  the  city, 
built  under  French  auspices,  with  the  older  Oriental 
quarters,  will  be  the  most  surprisingly  attractive  por- 
tions of  the  entire  tour  to  Americans,  who  have  probably 
heard  less  authentically  of  these  African  towns  than  of 
the  previous  jMints  visited. 

NO  ANNOYANCES  OP  TRAVEL. 

During  the  many  stops  which  La  Touraine  will  make 
to  allovv  her  passengers  to  go  on  such  excursions  as 
may  have  been  planned  for  tht^m,  or  as  they  may  elect, 
the  home  which  the  fine  ship  furnished  will  insure  the 
most  thorough  convenience.  In  fact,  once  comfortably 
ensconced  in  his  stateroom  at  New  York,  the  traveler  has 
only  to  adjust  himself  to  his  luxurious  environment,  and 
need  not  bother  with  any  packing  or  unpacking  until  his 
twelve  thousand  mile  journey  is  at  an  end,  and  he  gathers 
his  traps  together  as  Sandy  Hook  is  sighted  on  the  reti'm 
trip. 


"  LA  TOURAINE." 

ON  February  0  next,  the  superb  steamer  La  Tour- 
aine^^^  of  the  French  Line,  will  steam  out  of  New 
York  harbor,  her  graceful  prow  pointed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean waters.  1  here  will  be  on  her  decks,  waving  fare- 
wells to  friends  and  relatives  on  shore,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  sole  possession  of 
the  splendid  ship  throughout  her  two  months'  cruise. 

"Wlien  it  is  considered  that  La  Touraine  will  accom- 
modate nearly  1,500  passengers,  it  will  be  understood 
wliat  a  luxurious  choice  of  staterooms  and  refreshing  f ree- 
<Lom  of  living  this  enviable  party  of  voyagers  will  enjoy. 
The  ship,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  best 
modem  type  of  ocean  greyhounds,  has  beeain  the  process 
of  preparation  during  many  weeks  for  this  x>articular 
voyage.  Special  stores  of  dainty  provisions  have  been 
laid  in,  the  gfeat  steerage  apartments  have  been  cleared 
out  for  that  very  solidly  comfortable  institution,  an  elab- 
orate laundry,  and  all  her  equipments  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  conduce  most  thoroughly  to  the  comfort  of 

the  good  people 
who  will  make  a 
home  of .  er  during 
the  firet  months  of 
1895.  .  Three  thou- 
sand miles  out  of 
New  York,  the 
first  stop  will  be 
made  at  the 
A«ores,  with  their 
precipitous  mount- 
ain us  coasts,  a*  d 
more  peaceful 
olive-covered  hill- 
sides of  the  inte- 


OIBRALTAR  AND 
THE  SOUTH  OP 
FRANCE. 

Then  that  si- 
lently interesting 
and  picturesque 
fortress  of  Gibral- 
tar will  be  invaded 
by  the  party.  A 
THE  GRAND  STAIRCASE.  schedule  has  been 


A  LADIES*  BOUDOIR. 


▲  handsomely  illustrated  brochure,  giving  a  picturesque  description  of  the  Mediterranean  cities  and  sights, 
•^rili  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews**  upon  application.  For  this  or  any  particulars  of  the 
-tottr,  address 

A.   FORQET,  General  As:ent.  French  Line  Steamers,  3   Bowling:  Qreen,  N.  Y. 
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UNCL-A35IF1ED  ARTICLES 


Dr.  W.  H.  DePuy,  A.M.,  D. 
D.,  LL.D.f  Asst.  Editor  Chris- 
tian Advocate^  writes : 

"New  York,  Dec.  ao,  1893. 

"Myself  and  family  have 
derived  so  much  benefit  from 
the  Electropoise  and  I  have 
become  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  merits  as  a  prac- 
tical curative  .".gent»  tnat  I 
feel  warranted  in  commend- 
ing it  to  the  public." 


"""  Cures 
'Cases 

need 

"Incurable 


Chroniej 


Prononneed 


» 


Prof.  Totten,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  his  book  "Our  Race," 
writes : 

"But  thanks  be  to  God, 
there  is  a  remedy  for  such 
as  be  sick—one  single,  sim- 
ple remedy— an  instrument 
called  the  Electropoise.  We 
do  not  personally  know  the 
parties  who  control  this  in- 
strument, but  we  do  know  of 
its  value." 


THE  whole  system  is  revitalized  by  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood   .|%%%lC 
as  a  result  of  polar  attraction  produced  on  the  surfaces  by  its  ^^^^^ 
application ;  this  general  distribution  of  vitality  through     ^^xN^ 


the  skiri  avoids  the  necessity  of  imposing  the  burden  of 
cure  on  any  one  organ,  and  explains  why  it  is  often 
possible  for  the  Electropoise  to  effect  cures  where 
other  remedies  fail.    Write  for  descriptive  book. 


#'' 


n22  BnMulway,  cor.  25th  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


NOTA 
^  BATTERY 


OR  BELT 


^^>  Horn.  Office.  ^^^0/f 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Dnane  St,  New  York.         ^ 


535*000,000  Saved  in  Premiums. 


The  total  cost  for  the  past 
13  years  for  $10,000  In- 
surance In  the  Mutual  Re- 
senre  amounis  vo  less  than 
Old  System  Companies 
charge  for  $4*900  at  or- 
dinary life  rates— the  sav- 
ing, In  premiums,  being 
equal  to  a  cash  dividend  of 
nearly  OO  per  cent. 


MUTVAL  BE8KRVK  BUILOQlO. 

1881.      The  Eloquence  Of  Results.        1804. 

No.  of  POIilCIES  IN  FORCE,  over ..gj 

"ntereot  Income,  annaally.  exceeda $1 J*^ 

'l-IHonthlj  Ineeme  exceed^ aX^iL-.  . 

LB8BBYK  Emergency  Fund u8*$iS**-i^'* 

eath  Claims  palcl.  over 9Q,i;^00. 

lew  BaalneoB  la  1893«  «7«'-r.-vi;;v 

Jew  oaflneas,  4aa .  to  tlec,  1 894. 

NBURANCE  4^  FORCE  exceeds  . 


isS 


D,*000!€ 


ExcBLLKNT  Posi"^-oNS  Opbn  In  its  Agency  Department  in  every 
Town,  City,  and  Sute,  to  experienced  and  successful  buainess  men.  who 
w^U  &idthe  Mutual  Reserve  the  very  best  Association  they  can  work  for. 

CORRBSPONDENCR  WITH  THE  HoMB  OpPICB  InVITBO. 

E.  B.  HARPER,  PreoldeaU 


Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen. 

Points  of  Excellence: 

The  unsurpassed  quality  of  its 
gold  pens ; 

The  reliability  of  its  feed*  which 
has  been  proved  by  ten  years'  use ; 
and 

The  superiority  of  its  new  style 
of  holder  (see  cut). 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

Send  for  an  illustrated  price-list 
and  insist  upon  having  a  Water- 
man of  your  stationer  or  order  di- 
rect of  us. 

Mention  Review  of  Reoi/mm, 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co., 
U*  '95)         157  Broadway,  New  York. 


for  mutual  advcuitage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiser  please  mention  the  Reutew  of  Reoiewa, 


Packer's 
Tar  Soap 

PURB.  MILD,  BMOLUBNT,  BALSAMIC. 

For  the        ^    delightful    cleanser ;    re- 

Complexion  *"'•>;"«  ^"'^  grateful  to  the 
^  skin,  leaving  it  smooth  and 

supple  wi:h  improved  tint.  Its  use  purifies 
the  p  .res  and  prevents  and  removes  black- 
heads. In  irritated  conditions  of  the  skin 
due  to  chapping,  chafing,  perspiration,  etc.,  it 
soothes,  heals  and  is  invaluable. 

For  '^  removes  dandruff,  allays 

Shampooing  itching,  promotes  healthful 
'^  ^  growth  of    the    hair,    and 

keeps  it  soft  and  lustrous.  It  is  the  shampoo- 
ing agent  recommended  by  physicians  and 
used  by  the  best  hair  dressers. 

**A  Luxury  for 
Bath  and  Shampoo.*' 


Medical  Siandmrdr 


i: 


>^%>%^%^%^^%^/%^%^^%/%^%^^^^%/%^%^ 


Piano. 

contains  new-  and  desirable  improvements. 
It  is  an  ideal  instrument.  To  it  alone  of  all 
pianos  can  be  attached  the 

Plectra-phone 

by  means  of  which  the  beautiful  and  popular 
effects  of  mandolin,  guitar,  harp  and  zither 
can  be  produced  at  will  by  the  piano  player. 

The  John  Church  Company, 
Cindnnati.  Chicago. 

Th«  Plectra-phone  can  be  atuched 
to    Upright    Everett  Pianoe  only.  . 


«/%4 


QURBRUQ^S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE-      m 

If  vou  are  a  Pine-Smnker   ^®  ^»^*  ^OU  to  try  GOLDEN  SCEPTBfi-^  the  talk 
II  you  are  d  t^ipe-^inOKer,  |^  ^j^^  ^^^i^  ^^l  ^^t  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it 

Is  almost  perfection.    We  will  sen*!  on  receipt  oflOc.  a  sample  to  any  address.    SURBRU6,  159  FULTON  ST.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.    Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE*  1  lb.,  $1.80 ;  ^  lb.,  40c.   Postage  paid.   Send  forpamphlet 

of  onr  goods  giving  list  of  dealers  who  handle  them. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  wh$n  you  utrlf  to  an  ado$rtit$r  p/muf  mwtioii  th$  R$olo»  </  Rti/iowt. 
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FOR  T+IE  OPFICE 

"  The  name  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  on  a  box  of  etationeiy  i$  a  guarantee  of  eMGOtt^aee." 


What's  in  a  Name? 


A  g^eat  deal.  For  instance,  if  you  see  Whiting's  name  on  a  box  of 
stationery,  you  at  once  rest  assured  that  the  box  contains  the  paper 
which  the  best  society  has  decreed  must  be  used  in  polite  correspond- 
ence, and  which  is  made  by  the  Whiting  Paper  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  New  York.     For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Company 

has  been  making  papers  which  have  met  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  best  society 

everywhere.     All  stationers  have  them. 

Insist  on  having  Whiting's  papers. 


Ltrna  Variety. 

AiKlzes. 

Low  Prioes. 

Lettert, 
Quotations, 
Catalognrs, 
Documents. 
Legal  Blaiko, 
Insurance '' 


^^^^^J**»^  ^J'*>  l^etter  Pile  CenMned.  81m  64x38. 
Fine  Quartered  Oak-FoUBb  Finish.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  H.  STAFFORD  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  mieli. 
Affeats  waated* 


DIXON'S 

Are  ujaeTfTinT 


PENCILS 


Itjoarttatlonerdoeeaotkeep  tlirai,  mention  RitixwofRbtibwb 
fund  Mod  lOc.  In  stamp*  to  Joaeph  Dlzon  OruoOtle  Oompanj,  Jersey 
Oltj,  M.  J.,  for  samples  worth  douole  th«  money. 


Of  all  Ventilating  DeTlcea,  the 

STAR  •   VENTILATOR 


view 


18  TBI 

MOST  PRACTICAL, 

EFFICIENT  and 

3UCCE5SFUL. 

ttssinres  In  every  case  astromr 
ftnd  distinct  upward  draft.    It 


ptrfeotly  prerents  down  drafts. 
H  Osgood  \o  put  on  top  of  any 
balldlng  that   you  want  to  lift 


ih4i  bsd  air  out  of— Houses,  thea-    i  > 
trss,  breweries,  founderles, 
chttrcbes.    stables,   cars,  facto- 
ries, school-houses,  mills,  etc 
We  know  all  about  ventllatioo.    We  have  several 
drculan  on  the  subject.    Write  to  us  about  It. 

MIRCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc  ,  613  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


**S"  stands  forSliding  Shutters. 

A  System  of  Sliding  Shutters  for  Stability.  Su- 
periority, and  Satisfaction.  Surpasses  all  others. 


-1  hundred  and  seventy  score  sold  this  i 

A  special  and  successful  success.  Send  stamps, 
six  cents,  for  our  new  KMHMce  Illustrated  oata- 
loffue  glrlng  f ull  details  oftS»  Hartman  Patent 
Sliding  Blinds,  admitted  to  be  the  most  meritori- 
ous window  Blind  now  on  sale.    Agents  wanted. 

96  LlaceIn  Are.t  Crestline,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 

Hartman  SUding  Bllna  Co. 


The    Simplex    Printer 

lOO  ooples  ef  any  wrltinir  or  drawiair 
In  so  minutes. , 


The  «*  SinPLEX  *' is  the  easiest,  oleaneflt,  beet  and  dMsp 
est  doplicatinflr  prooesB.  Its  work  is  an  exact  fko-eimile  of  the 
original  writing. 

Requhres  no  washing  or  cleaning,  always  reedy,  and  win  save  m 
cost  over  and  again  In  sending  out  notices.  It  eosts  bat  littie  (|3  w 
$10) .    Send  for  circulars. 

LAWTON  A  CO.,  ao  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


RAVES 

LMTORS 


Safety  ipeed 

and 

Economy  Cmiitiiiieii 


ROCHESTER  ,N.Y.  SeruLFor  Catalogue. 

New  York, 92 1 91  Liberty  St;;Boston.5aSUU  St., 
Detroit.Hodoet  BLdo4Ailanta»C».,lnman  Br^g* 


For  mutuat  tuluantag$  wti$n  you  mrttt  to  an  wioortlMW  jB/tost  mention  th9  Roohw  of  Roolw* 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


goods  are  world  renowned  for  the  beneficent  power  of 
Blectro-hfagnetism  they  contain,  and  popular  because  this 
cnntive  agent  is  combined  in  articles  of  every-day  use. 


Electric  Corsets  gSSoSTl^u^lUll^  I 

Rheumatism.    Price,  ii^oo.  I1.2.S.  Si,so.  <a.oo.  and  faxxK  m 


Electric  Hair  Brushes  gL^^ 


.  Dandruff,  anfl  Diseases  of  tA  scalp. 


Price,  Ixxw, 


l?li»r»^f*l/*  R^li'a  cure  Rheumatism.  Nenrous 
CieCLrK;  DeilS  DeWlity.Indigest/on,  Back- 


ache,  Liver  and  Kidney  Trouble. 
and  lio.oo, 


Price,  13.00^  |5.oo» 


if 


Electric  Safety  Razor,  l^^S^l 

ber's  Itch,  Pimples,  and  Blotches ;  periect  security  from  I 
the  &ce  when  shaving.    A  novice  can  use  it.  I 


Price. 


ELECTRIC  PLASTERS,  INSOLES* 
FLESH  BRUSHES,  TOOTH  BRUSHES, 
CURLERS,  AND  APPLIANCES,         | 


Ifjoa  cmnnot  obtain  tl»«ae  goods  at  the  store,  we  will  send  them, 
pai^  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Our  book.  "  The  Doctor's  Story."  r 
nil  bfonnation  concerning  all  our  goods,  free  on  appUcatwa.   Ai 

CBO.  A.  SCOTTt 

846  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Agtntm  Wanted, Mention  Review  €f  itevitw. 


Oar  *•  Sterling  Silver  InlaM  "  wars  la  raarantoH  fbr  Si  yean. 
THE  H0LHS8  A  EDWARDS  8ILTEB  CO.,  Bridyaport,  Conn. 


IT  WILL  PAY 


yon  to  flecure  n  copy  of 
TOKOLOGY 

Tritbout  (leln3.    Tbfjse  who  hikvv  triod  it  jftve  tbia  evidtnoe: 
TflKOLOGV    U  wort:ti  Ur  yfc^laht  in  tto\d,  And  thU  Ja  not 

-■yifttr  half.    TtiH  work  wUJ  n&vet  wear  on (^  Its  trtitb*  iit«  nbidjjif 

»n'l  wJll  never  grqw  oltL  MM,  R  A.  WtioitT. 

TOKOIjOUY  U  worth  mom  thtu  iCa  welft^t   in   vaia    yj 

Wom^ti-  Mair  Jambs  But  ah. 

IfimJr  bell^pln  T«KOI»OCiY  t/ff*tm™t  mxiH  UiiJik  It  wUl 

be  ib«  mcaiu  of  oATint;  ma^itv  tTr'tu  uarly  gravesi,  Maa.  ft-  Jh.  Vkast. 
I'llKPAIU  9'^*?^. 

AlfCE  S.  srOCXHAM  d  CO.,  273  MaHiton  St.,  Chieayo. 


Qticura 

Instantly  Relieves 

SKIN 
WTORTURES 

A  warm  bath  with 
|Ctiticiira  Soap, 

and  a  single  appii- 

^  ^cation  of  Cuticiini, 

^  the  great  skin  cure,  af- 

^  ford  instant  relief,  per- 

mit  rest   and    sleep,  and 

f/J  point  to  a  speedy  cure  In  every  form  of 

fi^  torturing,  disfiguring  skin  humours. 

Md  throogboat  the  world,  and  emcelaUy  bj  Bngnsh  aad 
Amerlean  chemlsis  la  all  the  prinelpal  eldM.  Brittab  depeii 
fTlffBWaaaT  a  Soirs,  1,  KtafJEdward-etH  I^ta.    PonSB 


Daoa  *  CaiM.  Coar..  Bole 


Ktoa'jMwi 


# 


Arnica  Tooth  Soap 

Inaara^eaatifa^SSIytMlt  an  aromatio 
breath  and  healthy  nurath  and  sums.    Ahee 


MetaraolalaiytoeaaaoL'Noeoapjtaka.   At 
all  draggiata  or  hj  mall  26  canta.   Try  it. 
C.  H.  STRONG  4i,  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


fe  THE   BEST 
«)  THrNO  IN      ^ 

mmwt 


r   CORSETS^ 

MOULDEOr, 

fc  PtRfCcr  riT  «' 

^^  QR  WB1TET0US  J 

'     JACKSfiN  MICH  i 


1  BUTTER  KNIFEi  1  GOLD -LINED  SU«AR  SPOON,   BEAUTIFUL   PATTERN, 


With  A  Combination 

3TABLE  5P00NSt 


"^  A'^eHAtnA«a"^<;;<kR/5iia-rw«. 

BUILT  OP  OAK,  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  FINISH,  WITH  BEAUTIFULLY  GRAINED  THRCE-PLY 
VCNfUL  M^CN.THE  SEATiHEAO  AND  FOOT  RISTS  ARE  UPHOLftTERCO  WITH  SILK  PLUSH. 

CENTRAL  DRAFT  ROUND  WICK  BURNER.  ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS.  HEIGHT, 3 
»RUM  8)k  INCHES)  WElGHT,50  POUNDS.  One  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS. 

(T  rOfULAR  DCSK  CVCR  MAOC.    50LI0  OAK  TMaOUaNOUT,  NANO-RUBBCO.    5  FCCT    I 


HISH, 
AND 


t  H  FEET  WIDE  .id^i  INCHES  DEE  P.    ThC  LAUNDRY  AND  TOILCT  SoAPSt'^RAXINE 
IMOOJfSlUr  TbiLET  ARTICLES,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD  ^ 

SCNO  BOX  AHO  EITHER  PREMIU/A  ON  THIRTY  0AYS*TR1AL|  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAH  REMIT  f  1^00 

#  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  _.  ,.«  mj^.-.  .fo 

See  RBYxaw.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov..  Dec  IHlLSs^jM  SQMP/\FG.&-  ® UF«ALO,®C 

For  mutual  €uiuantage  uihM  you  write  to  an  adoertJaer  pieaee  mention  the  Reoiew  cf  fieoiews. 
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^OAP. 


WRITING  MACHINES 

Williams 


Typewriter 


Prints  like  a  press— no  blur. 
The  Inking  runs  itself,  and 
it  writes  in  plain  sight*      t 

Adopted  tfthe  Sntkh  War  Department 
W$  fia¥e  OHi  order  for  3,Q00  Muchtae** 

Tb»  act  Jon  La  a  tiew  iDTentlDD  ttiAt  coirlri  ib?  txpa  th«  wmaSimt  |  i—ltili 
{llAt%a€!«  In  printing,  afforrllAif  ttu*  hl^hoat^prtid  err^  [;ir')daie4:«|.  No  ofnvstcir 
e&n  ■.[iproftcli  l(^  ptiuLbLe  tjjped,  a,iM  you  c«n  b^tyosr  rvcar^oo  II* 

tt  li  mucli  ii'Ukf  tot  beglbDVj^  (4  li^arn  tb&a  Out  **  bJiDd  '*  utaebiaji*.  SfloA 
for  1 U  uitrHted  c a  (At^i^ue^    Agemti  frui  ted. 

THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  3 1 9  Broadway,  New-York. 

London  t21  Cfa^Apfidf,  E.  O.  MoQtre&l  i  £00  HDOstA^  &l. 

American  $6  Typewriter 

A  STANDARD-MADE  MAGHINE. 


THE  NEW  MODEL. 

Remington 
Typewriter 

SuriMfMt  other  Remfaigtoo 
models,  and  they  have  al- 
ways excelled  every  other 
wrlting-machliie  In 

Durability,    Simplicityt 
Speed,  and  Convenience. 

llluttroM  Oatalogiiei  Sent  <m  Afplleatlon. 

WYCKOFP.    SEAMAN5    &    BENEDICT, 
337  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Sensible  Christmas  Gift. 

It  is  a  serviceable  office  machine  at  a  price  avail- 
able for  jTonng  people. 

Physicians  and  professional  men  find  it  exactly 
snitea  to  their  needs.  Our  largest  sales,  however, 
are  for  resplar  commercial  work.  Endorsed  by 
hxmdreds  of  daily  nsers. 

An  iron-frame,  nickel-finished  typewriter,  with 
steel  parts,  of  the  highest  grade  of  manafactare. 
Writes  71  characters,  capitals,  and  small  letters. 
Bvery  machine  is  guaranteed.  Write  us  for  sample 
of  work  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 


366  Btoadway, 


New  Tark. 


ForPerfectioninWritingHacliiDes 

SEE  No.  4  YOST. 

All  the  old  points  of  excellence  retained  and  many  practical 
improvements  added. 

It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  No.  I  and  No.    2  Yosts  have  received  FIVE  GOLD 
(beside  other)  MEDALS  in  '92  and  '93. 

The  No.  4  Yost  will  hold  the  field  for  1895. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Yost    Writing  Machine   Company, 

61  Chambers  St.,  New  York» 
40  Holborn  Viaduct,   London,   Ens^land. 


For  mutuai  adyantagt  mhw  gpu  mrlU  to  an  tulvrtiaor  pl9a»§  menUoa  (At  Rwiig  cf  Rwl^m*, 


WRITING  MACMINE5 


fUO__.^<>    4    OC 


1^%'%^^%%%^ 


t  riunsofi 

f  No.  I         $65.00 


I 
1 


THE  Mun^nti  in  t!)t  UlKti 

An^  1i><  the  rriiu't   of  j^rars  Of  ^ 

leifDOn  ih«  nuirjifi  avVr  three rffc,^^^- 
veAfA^  U  In  use  in  neitrly  uveryliJ  •  • 

fountry  uf  the  wuTltl,  Atjd  !»  bfltJceil  up  by  liundr^wlsi  of  t*«t!^ 
mt>nlftlij  AtMioSul^ij'  tiflfffct  AHirJSin^nt.  lntc*ctiiiJiueiiMe 
sieel  typOTrbeftJ  (JH  dll!i*i»nt  *tylefl  Mf  ijfp^i.  apeertv-  na  anv, 
Uiibt,  aurftljjp  ira^rf  l>  cvqr  Ki?tilni<  out  of  "t'ii*2r'\,  p^n^i  h  ork, 
unlTC'rfmJ  Mttsfarttoa*  Erjuully  julapti-^*  10  tbo  bualiii'/fa  niao, 
the  Rimo^rEipber.  the  ktwyer,  the  iirtfilst^r  or  tn&dpcujr^ 
HIjgrheAt  tiic^dA)  at  thfl  Worlrt'a  C\klTjinhlflii  tKIMMJUon,  An 
ftb«^tluti^lj  fM-'ffii'Tt  hli^h-flr&de  tiiacliUi^-'.  ifuapfcttteed  for  one 
j(^jir.  Jit  a  prtre  wlihlri  Ibe  rvai-)>  of  a  I  J*  b*ncl  postM  for  cat- 
alog u<^  aud  EjeEittnuuiLnirt, 

MUI«SOMTYP£WBnERCa..l7M73DriiitionSt.,Chfcago,  Ml. 


^fi 


THB  8IMPI/BX  TYPBWRITBR 

GUARANTBBD 

to  do  at  good  work  as  any 
hlgbpiioea  machine,  bpe- 
cially  adapted  for  uae  In  prl* 
Tate  coreeapoBdence.  Hant 
bv  mall  or  ezpreia  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  |f.7 6.  Innandaome 
waitiflt  box,  nlckle-platei 
handle  and  hlngea,  60c.  extra. 
Send  tor  droalar. 
gJMpleat  Typewriter  Com  ^6  E,  13th  8t»t  New  York. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Vwpr^cakxdmMoegiitKk,  AIlmakeshAlf-prtoeL 
8hit^&d  anywhere  for  exanUnatioo.  Szchangliiff 
sSpfcUOlr.  Mcmtfalypaymenta.  ai-p««ecat.ffee. 

^^  f45Llbert|Sl,llwYorlL 
.<>hUYPEWRITER 

We  have  mMbloM  of  evary  Bate. 
'  OnwmntMdiBperftotardOTOTBOMy 
irataDdad.  BMianywhtn  wltk  prir- 
\  Ucgt  of  exanluUoo. 

TYPEWRITERS 

aOLO»    NKNTKO.    KXONANaKO. 

'    WriUwbcfbre  baying.  BMdforinva. 
traMd  MUlog  of  D«w  and  aid  maohliaa. 

214  U  Salle  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


UTIOMllYPEKRieEXCIUIIGE. 


"THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  TYPEWRITER." 


It  has  the  most  conveniences  and  runs 
theeasiest  Other manufacturersacknowl- 
edge  its  superiority  by  imitating — but 
not  equaling — its  essential  features. 

The  U.  8.  War  Department  adopted  It 
In  1893,  and  hae  Juat  renewed  tae  contract. 

Free :  DeeoriptlTe  pamphlet,  with  oplnlona  from  raoh  leadlnc  eoD- 
oemaaathe  Carnegie  fe^teel  ConpMiytWho  nee  M  Deaa- 


Densmore  Typewriter  Co.,  202  Broadway,  N.T. 


FASTER  THAN  8HORTBANDI 


Anderton'if  Short  band  Tjpewrtter 
•Tint*  u  wurd  fif  one  h riikf^  I 


.    --     -  - perft^t  ^MtUut« 

forat^ftdgraphj,  end  haa  alnba^iy 
tat^n  LtH  Difrcv  La  tn«tiy  of  the 
lartTDst  ^uib]]!4lim  uta  in  the 
OO'knrry.  You  vaa.  U'*ra  at  home 
with  If  ut  a  tF*C!h(^rr  no  ItnnwiiMlj!*'  of 
sh'.M  iitund  ncoi^sftaty  tu^jsln  pTa/O" 
Uct:  >^»w  aTi4  yvi  wai  be  reaay  for 

woBK  next  month.    R.  O.  K.  Aroxumr,  ^&  UiUbcrry  St,  Kewarfc. 

N.  J.    New  York  Office,  291  Broadway.  ^ 


REMINGTONS,       • 
CAUGRAPH8, 
HAMMONDS  &  YOST, 


840.00 
825.O0 
830.00 


I^^CEORCE  A.  HILL,  Manager.  RfflTALS  $3.60  tO  $6.00  PER  lOITH. 

10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


BEND    jrOR    CATALOGUE. 


Positively  The  Leading  Pen. 


Xentton  thla  ICsgaiiae 


Ask  dealers  or  send  for  Catalogue. 


A  Million  in  Use. 

BLOOMSBURQt  PA. 


for  mutual  aiiwuitag*  wktu  you  wrtt§  to  an  adoortitor  pieas^  mention  tbo  Rool^  of  Rtolows. 
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mmii!^ 


fTtlETHINO' 

LPOODron 
TO 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


BICYCLe- 

"6TYUiM" 
'*EA5Y  RUNN1N0" 
'MIWE:>TOaADEMADr 

^  (AULOGUt  fo&  TWO  2  OUT  :hahp:j 


'60ftHULLY* 

JEff£8Y 


MfCi.CjD, 


tow 

BoOOKtrH 


You  Don't  Have  to  Hump  on  a 

MONARCH 

unless  70U  are  built  that  way. 
Improve  your  s:ener«l  condition  by  riding  tlM 

KING    OF    ALL   BICYLES. 


i 


§ 

a 
o 


I 

•3 
u 


o 
o 


Ride  a  MONARCH  and  keep  in  front 


•END  FOR  OATALOOUE. 


MONARCH    CYCLE   CO., 

Factory  and  Mala  Ottee,  Lake  aad  HalstedSta.*  Chleag*. 
Easteni  Branch,  07  aad  99  Reade  8tt  New  Yerk, 

THE  C  F.  OUYON  CO.,  L*T*0,  MANAOEIIt. 


Dp  Vpu  T^iDe  a 


cTqE 


The  K<7^g   op    Bicycles 

I695  C7IT;^L0G^^O7:^C^      /L       VICTOR   PAD  CALC/IDAR 
MAILED    FREeZ/J^^<^^     Si      SENT  FOR   lO^- IN  STAMPS 

Overman  Wheel  Co. 

B95T0N                             CHICAGQ-  DETR9IT 

NEW  York  ^     c- ^Pacific   C^ast  ^ ^       .^DENVER 

5AN  FRANCISCO  -  L^5    AmOELES  —    PORTLAND. 


for  mutual  Qtloaiitag9  mkm  ifoti  mHtt 


to  OH  adotrtiMT 

so 


p/fOM  mwtioK  th€  R9ol9»  qf  RoHmn, 


^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


The  Colambia 
CaUlofue    • 

is  a  work  of  art.     Your 
knowledge  of  btqrde  constmc- 
don  and  advancement  will  not  be  com- 
plete  until  yon  aee  it.   Free  by  calling 
at  any  agency,  or  by  mail  for  two  a-c 


The  Colambia 
Desk  Calendar 

for    1895    (tenth  annual 

issue)  has  a  leaf  for  every  day, 

and  is  full  of  pictures  and  bright 

thoughts  on  outdoor  life  and  bicycling. 

Yoo  need  it    Mailed  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 


Columbia  Bicycles 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

$100.00  for  all  Single  Models. 

Tandem,  $150.00. 


Hartford  Bicycles 

$80.00. 

The  equal  of  any  other  bicycle  except  the 
Columbia  in  quality,  design,  and  finish. 


Wizard  Bicycles 

$60.CX>. 

Splendid  machines  of  sterling  quality,  grace, 
fill  in  design,  handsome  and  attractivs. 


26-inch  Wizard  Bicycles 

$50.CX). 

For  boys  and  girls^  also  adapted  for  use  by  men  and  women  of  small  stature. 

The  superb  Columbias  are  even  higher  in  quality,  superior 
in  beauty  and  grace,  and  more  complete  in  their  adaptability  to 
riding  needs  than  ever  before,  while,  as  a  result  of  larger  pro- 
duction and  improved  methods,  lower  in  price. 

The  Hartford  and  Wizard  Bicycles  are  made  under  our  super- 
vision by  the  Hartford  Cycle  Co.,  owned  and  directed  by  us. 
whose  product  will  in  1895  be  sold  through  our  agencies. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 


Boston, 

sai  Columbus  Ave. 


Providence, 

134  Mathewson  St. 


HARTFORD. 
New  York, 


Buffalo,  Chicago, 

^Wsrren  Street.  609  Main  St.  99X  Wsbash  Ave. 

BROOKLYN:  BALTIMORE:  PHILADELPHIA:  WASHINGTON: 

Brooklyn  Cycle  Co.,  Eisenbrandt  Cycle  Co.,  Hart  Cycle  Co.,  District  Cycle  Co., 

555  Pulton  St.  311  E.  Baltimore  St.  8x6  Arch  St.  45a  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 

A  Columbia  Agency  is  probably  in  your  town.    We  want  one  if  there  is  not. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  wrlt9  to  an  adoertlser  plea»9  mention  Vie  Heulem  of  Reotewa. 
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PHOTOORAPHIC  0UTF1T5 


THE  NEW  YEAR 
bringt  with  it 


The  New  5x7 

Folding 

iKODET 


Superior  to  any  5  x  7  camera  except  our  $75  Poldliiff 
Kodalc.  and  cheaper  than  moat  of  tnem.  Note 
■omeoi  its  points: 

Rising,  Felling  end  Sliding  Front ; 

Adlosteble  Swing  Beck ; 

Adepted  to  roll  film  end  glees  pletee ; 

Reversible  finder  for  vertlcel  and  horisontel  pic- 
tures, with  focusing  plete  for  enep  ehote; 

Ground  glesB  with  hinged  door  In  beck  for  fine 
f ocueing ; 

Improved  ehutter  for  time  end  Instenteneous 
expoeures; 

Tripod  Socketefor  vertlcel  or  horisontel  expoeuros. 

Self  contained  when  closed;  handsomely  covered 
with  leather;  front  and  bed  highly  finished  mahog- 
any  and  polished  brass.  Either  single  view  or 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  splendid  quality. 

eingle  view  lens 
»lder,  -  Saa.oo 

No.  A  Folding  Kodet.  8x7,  rapid  rectlllneer 

lens  end  one  double  plete  bolder,       -        30. 00 
Roll  holder  for  film  (not  loeded),       -  13.50 

EASXriAN   KODAK  CO. 

$6,00  to  $100,00,  Kocnosxer,  n«  ¥• 

S^nd/or  Caial0gut, 

i..?TERNS  W  ANTED  OR  ExcHAifOE 

▲UBACU   A  CO..  8U9  Mlbert  8t.,  Phllada.,  Pa. 


No.  5  Folding  Kodet,  5  X 
end  one  double  plete 


IJ-D.iiULI  oti/U.  NEW  YORK. 


■  n 


CRITERION  AND  PARABOLON 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

ARC  THE  BEST, 

OIL.  LYME  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

SEND  FOft  CATALOGUE 


^-5 


50  BROM FIELD  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


I     g*    B         Catalogue.     Unlte^led 
■     ^^  ^^    Co.,  1330  Meeonic  Temple 


for  every  use. 

Write  for  free 

Blectrle  Telephone 
Bple,  Chlcego. 


That  for  **  ell  around  '*  work 
it  ia  the  moat  aatiafactory 
hand  Camera  ever  placed 
at  the  diapoeal  of  an  ama- 
teur. 

It  not  only  embodiee  the 
very  lateat  phaaea  of  pho- 
tographic progreaa,  but 
poaseeaea  valuable  im- 
provementa  excluaively  ite 
own. 

At  the  aame  time,  it  ia  aim- 
pie  beyond  compare,  end 

Eaaily    manipulated.     It    ia 

Equally  effective  in  Por- 
traita  or  Landacapea, 
working  out  the  flneat 
detaila,  and 

Alwaya   certain   in    reaulta. 


W*  Claim  Am-  the 

Premo 
Camera 


It  weigha  only  t  Ibn.,  and  is 
correcpondinglj 

Compact. 

Handaome,  also,  being  made 
of  the  beat  mahogany, 

Ineide  elegantly  poUehed, 

Outeide  covered  V9\\h  lea- 
ther. 

Altogether,  and  in  detail, 

Juet  the  Camera  you  want 
And  one  thing  more,  it  is 

Not  et  all  eapenelve. 

For  prices,  technical  de- 
scription, and  specimens 
of  work,  write 

Bodinter  Optictl  Co., 

ROCHBSTBS.  N.  Y. 


Duplicate  Whist. 

The  Tokalon  Method  ia  the  BEST 
for  Btndgfat  WHIST. 

Complete  with  Playing  Cards, 
Score  Cards,  Connten,  etc, 

$3.00,  $3.50  and  $3.50  per  set 

-CLARK    A    SOWDONt- 

34«  West  ilth  Street,  New  York  CII7. 


&^  D.  L.  DOWO'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER 

'For  Gentlemen,  Ladles,  Tonttaii ;  athlete  or  Invalid. 
Complpte  gymnaalnm  j  takes  0  Id.  of  floor  roomt 
new.  sclenUflc,  durable,  cheap.  Indomd  bjr  iu(LOB0 
physicians,  lawyers,  olenrymen.  edltofs  end  othtn 
now  using  tt  lUastratea  droolar,  «0  eegrariefa 
free.  Address  D.U  DOWD,  Selentiflob  PhysteauSd 
Vocal  Cnltore,  w  East  i4th  Btrset.  New  Tock. 


'■^iNMclj 


HOME  INSTRUCTlOli 

AMUSEMENT  ._.^.^.--% 

BUNO^Y SCHOOL  WOWU 


For  mutual  atloantago  whon  yom  wtite  to  an  aduortloor  ptetuo  montlon  tho  Hootow  of  Roolowo, 
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5PORT1N0  0OOD5 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


MADE  AT  KEY-WES^r* 
These  Cigars  are  manufactured 
under  the  most  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  and  from  the  mildest 
blends  of  Havana  tobaccos.  If 
we  paid  the  imported  cigar  tax, 
our  brands  would  cost  double  the 
money. 

Write  for  particulars.     Sample  box  of  iz 
e^ars  will  be  mailed^  prepaid^  for  $i.oo. 

Cortez  Cigar  Co., 

KEY  WEST 


Trie,  ^tl5^^'^T10N  DEMVED  FROM 
^W'      \<T:^     V.'XSMOKIH 


YALE 

iXTUre 

DlfFICULT 

^^  OF 

bE.5CR,iPiiort 

PELIGHTPUL 
5^  BLEND 
OHCE. 
JriE  i^ 
X  F\E.5ULT 
WILL 


Ri: 


A  2  OZ.  TRIAL   PACflAOt 
^«  «t»^«l.^^  ^w^^^  (         POSTPAID    FOR  2SctKTS 

MARBURG  BR0Sf>«'5gJWffi^''c'^SS^4^^«« 


Are  the  Highest 

of  All  High  Grades. 


ICYCLES.  PRICE,  $85.00. 


Do  not  bt  miiltd  by  unicrupuloui  dealers. 
,  regardlett  of  price 
INDIANA  BICYCLB  CO., 


by  1  . 

Warranted  superior  to  any  bicycle  built  in  the  world,  regardlett  of 
by   mail,  before  buying.  —— .r 


rice. 


Intitt  on  having  the  bett. 
Get  our  catalogue  "H"  free, 
"  '•      lad.,  U.  5.  A. 


BICYCLES 

~  ;!£blFb  erad«amripty  iM);tl<Ki  pata* 
malic  feOiflOruabbD  bni  1  f2Q.^te. 
JUM'4'«At  mdoldHtdeatfraki  U.S. 
l^mpaym,*ttJVr*\  (w»l  I  *ff  "ry  wU*"re. 
UlfiliAoilBlU^  lltbartTjaeAfih  tOWB 

Mfn.  2i()&  O  ut.,  Peoilftf  IlL 


BARGAINS 

All  jnakM  at 
—  HALF    PRICE.— 


m 


Shipped    anywhere 

specialty.     Unpreiudirc 

and  Second  hand  Bicycles  or  OatiQogae  of  l*7pewrltera  free. 


. for   examination.      Exchanfdng   a 

Unprejudiced  advice  given.    _Moe  list  of  New 


Ask  for  catalogne  Q. 
Typewriter  Hemdqaarters, 


186  Mearoe  St.,  Chlcac*. 


Ejector  Quns 
no  lon^r  a 

luxury. 


^ 


TKlit*  OFTMfir**A?il>S  IN  IM:* 

SEftTJ  FOR  CATALOG  UE.        Meat  ion  He^'IEW  OF  Review^. 

LEFEVER  ARMS   CO., 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

LEFEVER  AUTOMATIC  EJECTOR    GUNS  AT 
A    PRICE    WITHIN    THE    REACH    OF  EVERY 

SPORTSMAN. 

Our  New  Ejector  Movement 

MAS  ONLY  TWO  PIBCB5  : 

ONE  IN  THE  HAMMER, 

ONE  IN  THE  FRAME. 

We  have  decided  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mrdium  price*  Ejectors,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  accept  orders  for  all  grades  of  our 
hammerless  guns  fitted  with  Ejectors. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  mutyat  advantage  when  you  wrlf  to  an  aduertiier  pl9a99  mention  f At  ftwttm  of  R^uitwi. 
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MINERAL  WATERS 
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Buffalo 
lithia  w^ter 

Springs  Nos.  i  and  2,  for  the  Qouty  Diathesis,  Bright's 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  Stone  in  the 

Bladder,  Dyspepsia,  &c. 


Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bueklor, 

0/  I^rit  Uormerly  c/  BaUimoreX,  Stigge*' 
ter  of  LUMa  as  a  solvent  for  Uric  A.cid^ 
rt/erring  to  Spring  No,  f,  tayt : 
**  Nothing  I  could  say  woald  add  to  the 
well-known  reputation  of  the 

BOFFMjO  LITHIA  HftTER 

I  have  Arequentlv  used  U  with  good  results 
In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Rheumatism  and 
Gout,  and  with  this  object  I  have  ordered  it 
to  Europe,  from  Coleman  &  Rogers,  of  Bal- 
timore. Lithia  is  in  no  form  so  valuable  as 
where  it  exists  in  the  Carbonate,  the  form 
in  which  it  is  found  in 

Buffalo  lithia  Wver 

Nature's  mode  of  solution  and  division  in 
water  which  has  passed  through  Lepldolite 
and  Spodumene  Mineral  formations.*' 

Dr.Wm.B.TowUs, 

Profettor  o/AncUomy  and  Maieria  Mediea 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  IMiver- 
9Uy  of  Virginia,  referring  to  Spring  No.  t: 

**BalRilo  Lithla  Springs  belong  to  the  Al- 
kaline, or  perhaps  to  the  Alkaline-Sarine 
Class,  for  it  has  proved  far  more  efficacious 
in  many  diseased  conditions  than  any  of 
the  simple  Alkaline  waters. 

**I  feel  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying 
that  in  Qout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tism, Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  in  all  Dis- 
eases of  Uric  Add  Diathesis.!  know  of  no 
remedy  at  all  comparable  to  it. 

**Its  effects  are  marked  In  causing  adlsap- 
pearance  of  Albumen  from  the  urine.  In  a 
single  case  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kid- 
neys I  witnessed  decided  beneficial  results 
from  its  use,  and  flrom  its  action  in  this  case 
I  should  have  great  confidence  in  it  as  a 
remedy  in  certain  stages  of  this  disease.  In 
Dyspepsia,  especially  that  form  of  it  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  production  of 
acid  during  the  process  of  nutrition,  in  some 
of  the  peculiar  aflfbctlons  of  women,  and  in 
Chronic  Malarial  Poisoning,  etc,  I  have 
found  it  highly  efficacious." 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson, 

Bealth  offleerofNew  York  City,  referring 
to  Spring  No,  i : 


**I  have  frequently  made  use  of 

Buffalo  lithia  wmter 

in  my  practice,  with  excellent  results.  It  Is 
a  potent  remedy  in  correcting  Rheumatic 
Diathesis.  In  a  case  of  Uric  Acid  Gravel, 
in  which  I  recently  prescribed  it,  its  bene- 
ficial effects  were  apparent  after  the  third 
dose." 

Dr.  Qra«m«  M.  Hammond, 

of  New  Torkt  ProfeMMor  of  DiMeateg  of  the 
Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  New 
York  Post-OrculucUe  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  referring  to  Spring  No.  t: 
Min  all  cases  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the 
Kidneys,  I  have  found 

BUFFALO  lithia  VKVER 

of  the  greatest  service  in  increasing  the 
quantity  of  urine  and  in  eliminating  the 
albumen." 

Dr.  John  H.Tuokor, 

of  Henderson,  N,  G,  President  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  North  Carolina,  Member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  refer- 
ring  to  Spring  No,  1.  says : 
**l  have  obtained  excellent  results  from 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  IMVER 

fn  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  other  afTections 
dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  es- 
pecially for  pale,  feeble,  and  anemic  sub- 
jects—indeed for  patients  of  this  olass,  my 
experience  teaches,  that  the  Water  ofSprlng 
No.  1  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  No.  2,  and 
for  such  condltloas  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency." 

Dr.  W.  O.  Bookorvillo. 

Oxford,  N,  G,  Member  of  North  OamHina 
Medical  Society,  referring  to  Spring  No.  t, 
says: 
'*I  belong  to  the  army  of  physicians  who 
regard  the  water  of  Buflklo  Lithia  Springs 
a  sovereign  remedy  in  the  Urto  Acid  Dia- 
thesis, Gout,  Rheumatism  and  allied  affi»c- 
tions,  neutralizing  the  materies-morbi  in 
the  blood  and  removing  the  deposits  about 
the  Joints.    It  is  a  positive  solvent  of  Uric 
Acid." 


Buffalo  Lithia  vifin-ER 

is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles  SS.00  f.ab.  Hi 
the  Springs.    Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address. 

THOBIAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


i 


For  mirtuai  adoantags  when  yon  writs  to  an  adoertlssr  plsass  msntton  t/is  Rsolsw  of  Reoiews. 
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!)lLVERWAREg  JEWELRY 


$47.50 
for  the  set. 


ever  been  produced. 


-^>Jrl  THE  SUCCESS 

:  :  OP  :  : 

THE  SEASON. 

Solid  Silver  Tdte-&  tdte  set.  Qneen  Anne 
in  desifirn  and  just  imported  from  London. 
Made  to  our   special  order,  the  richest, 
most  graceful  and  prettiest  set  that  has 
We  offer  St  at  the  surprising  price  of  $47.50,  and  will 

send  it  to  any  address 
onapproyaL  A  case  of 
suede  or  chamois,  t4  00 
extra.  Our  new  price 
list,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  of 
silver  and  gold  jewelry, 
diamonds,  watches,  and 
S];>ecial  attention  paidto  orders  for 


Jewelry  and  f^ilvprwaris  worn  or  paBs6  accumu- 
lat  e»  in  ovori'  hG!is+^h<  tM  >V*^  wiU  purchase  YOURS 
for  its  intrtnsif-  :>r  uipltinf:  viil  ue  {we  i|Bsay  monthly), 
or  will  credit  your  account  If*  exchange  for  more 
^rvii^eiLMe  articles.    Send  by  registered  mail  or 


flllverwar«.  will  be  sent  uq  request, 
wedding  gifts. 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 


( 17  Union  Square* 
\       New-York. 


/flinMlTlffMinillllTiIIIlTIIIIIIIIIIlIlIfllllflTIfll^ 

Silver  Plate  That  Wears. 

\         To  be  sure  of  getting  tlie  best,  see  that  every  article  bears  one  of  these  trade-marks : 


On  all  other  articles  except 
On  Spoons^  Knives^  Forks^  etc.  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 

For  sale  by 'dealers  everywhere. 

Made  by  Merideti  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


alUlllUllllUllUUlllllllllllllUllllllllll 


miiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiuuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 


llllUllUlllllllllllllllllUllilllilllll 


iiiuiuiiiiiiiimiuiii 


SURUNC  SILVER  NOVELTIES  f^'t^^^r-o^^a: 

lustrations.   DANIEL  LOW,  282  Eaiex  St.,  Salem^  Maas. 

lUSICDOXES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Permanent  and  attractiye,  for  churches,  halls 
and  stores.  Send  stamp  for  new  cataioflnie 
and  estimates  to  A  Northrop  A  Co.  Plttsburgh.Fa. 

FINE  JEWELRY  AT  SPECIAL  BATEST" 

Calendar  Watches,    Race   Timers,    BIffbt   Day  Watches. 

Chronographs  and  other  specialties.  Free  eatalogue.  Address 
SPECIAL  WATCH  AGENCY.  P>  O.  Box  1408,  New  York. 


mm: 


DO  TOOK  0WHSS?5yp"SS?2,'f<,r"otfJ: 

~    DDTlirTflffI*      Type»ettliiff  eaiy.  Printed 

r  JUJl  i  iJI  U     rules.  Stamp  for  caUiogue. 

)f5.  PRESS  tme(  prenes.  type,  cards,  fto.,  to 

Press  for  printtajj..    .  .5P«"' "CO- 
a  small  paper  iMp  MerKien, 


Conneeticut. 


'^-r^^^SORNMEIITIL  eU$S 

fbrroor  parlor  tranaom,  or  BKVEL£0  PULTK  slsa.ora 
fsnoy  slsM  in  nnall  berols  in  a  metallie  Mttinc,  or  a  wheel  oat 
lisht  for  Testibale  or  front  doon,  or  plain  or  beveled  MIRRORS 

«.SS'ftS'm''SS'a«^  At  Maaufactoren'  Prices  ? 

Write  for  oar  prioee  on  any  kind  of  omamentsl  glue  for  honee 

^nti^n^l     FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEQ 

Art  Glass  Mfrs.  '  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


a  sugar  bowl— a  cake  dish  — a  pitcher— anythine  and 
everything  in  plated  ware  with  Simpson,  Hall,  Miller 
&  Co.  stamped  on  it.  A  boolc  of  1 2  things  worth  hav- 
ing, free  for  a  postal. 


I  Simpson,  Hall,  Miller  A  Co.  ( 

Walllnsfordv  Conn.,  and 

Union  Square,  _Ne«vYork_ 


For  mutual  advantage  uihen  you  writt  to  an  adverther  ptoast  montton  tho  Roohw  of  /toultwt. 
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rftOD5E  FURN15HING51 

THE  WOMAN   IN   RED. 

liHsLfO     0||M^    that  the  figure  of  a  woman,  as  here  indicated,  printed 


IN  RED,  is  on  the  label  of  every  box   of  the  famous 
silver  polish, 


Trial  quantity  for  the  asking; 

Box f  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 

Its  sold  everywhere. 


EieegSco" 


It's  a  guaranUe  of  the  ganulna. 
It's  unlike  any  other. 

THE   ELECTRO   SILICON    CO.,  Proprietors,  72  John  Street,  New  York  City. 


ii 


NEW 

Triple  Flame" 
Lamp 

For  Traveling  or  Sick  Room. 


Gives  a  flame  of  in- 
tense heat,  snfiBcient 
to  boil  a  quart  of 
water  in  five  minutes; 
or,  by  using  the  regu- 
lator, will  maintain  a 
flame  of  any  size  down 
to  the  smallest  that 
can  be  required  for 
keeping  contents  of  boiler  warm.  And 
this  with  perfect  safety  and  the  least  pos- 
sible consumption  of  alcohol. 

Bend  for  Clrenlar  and  prlees  to 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

House  Furnishers, 


130  &  13a  West  43dvSt., 


New  York 


You  .-.Need  •.This. 

lOVER  26,000  INUSE. 

THIS  BBOBOOM  coamoriEMCi 
IS  INVALUABLE 
FOR  INVALIDS, 
THE  AQED  AND  INFIRM, 
IN  CASES  OP  5ICKNES5. 

PRICS8  S8.OO  to  tl4.00. 

-Seod  ffo.  for  fi4  pure  nitutretM  Cata1offn«  of  Earth  CUstect :  fc. 
for  **HeaUhy  Home*:  How  to  Hone  TMm,"  M  pegae  Taluable  la- 
formation. 


WILLIAfl  HEAP, 


Muskegon,   llch. 


A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  in  southem  \\ 

■■I    ^DinA  amidst  es  clear  lakes;  high,  roOInt  o 

r  kU  K I  U  A  pine  lands,  free  from   taalarU,  ;  ^ 

■wampeandfreeiliig.  0 


600  Northeni  people  t  Cburch,  Bohool.  p.  O.Btorts,  eCo. :  RO 
homes  ana  families  located  the  past  year ;  dOO  acres  plaatiHl  *  * 
In   Pnrs-APPLas.  L■M0^8.  OaAiroBS,  (^bapks.  Bit,      oOO  <  > 
'    sold  i  many  resold  at  100  toT^'  -     .     i 

apwardspermo.acoepted.  C 

» lomber,  cheap  tmnsportatloi 

Flail€a  Hwoieaeflt^r  bk 

le  Free.  The  Florida  ]>• 


tracts  alr««d7  sold :  many  resold  at  100  to  4( 
Tsnoe.tS  andnpwards  '    "" 

Boaro.  cheap  lomber. 


_^ per  etad- 

permo.acoepted.  Cheap  Hetcl 


Tsnoe.tS  am 

matlon  in  our  _ 

a  year.  Sample  Free.  The  Florida  DoTefopoieat 

Co.,  Atob  Park,  Fla.,  or  99  FraakllB  8t^  N.  Y 


lonthly,  60  ctB. 

'     r« 


The  PERFECT  BATH. 


IMDESTRUCTIBLE 


Dnnbia  kod  MkoltMry  M  Mo.  It  Mt  with 


INEXPENSIVE 

Common  sense  demands  a  aanitary  bittU*  ecoaotiij 
RTi  inexpcniive  one,  goo^  taste  one  which  can  b« 
li.  .  crated  to  hamioniae  with  its  eurroundiDgs*  The 
>i^v\  Clftd  liatli  (copper  lined)  offers  these  ttdv^* 
tages.  It  U  liUu  durable,  and  has,  if  desired*  cotmected 
overflow  and  waste  pipe*  All  metal  except  riou  No 
wcM  »d  to  harbor  vermin  or  disease.  DoQ*t  ouy  an  im»* 
tat  i  o  o — ^ct  th  e  S  t  e  e  1  C 1  ail  i    Send  for  cat  al  ogiie* 

I'orsiile  b3^  all  jobbers  and  pi  timbers*  n^}*!  H*** 

Steel  Clad  Bath  Co.  of  V.  T.,  447-458  W.  26th  St.,  V.  T. 


For  mutual  adoantagt  when  you  write  to  an  ailutrtlter  pleaet  mention  the  Reohw  qS  /ievtewsm 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


Water 

H^NDKCRCMILF.  p R£SS m G -TA lUX  OR  HATH. 


riarshall's 
Catarrh 
Snuff  ^ 

Hm  nerer  beeu  equ»i«»d  lui  t  «» inMiant  relief  of  Catarrh,  Cold  In 
the  Heed  and  Beedaoae.  Cum  ueafncM,  rMtoret  Inet  miim  of 
■meU.   Sixty  TMH  o&  the  m«rket.  AUDnurglataMllit.  «Sc.p«r 


— ^'.WHATTWEVr^ 


Ho  ffMMtlea  About  WM  TiMjr  Do. 

HARD-HEARING  MADE  EASY 

by  simple,  soft  rubber  devices.  Safe 
to  wear,  invisible  and  comfortable. 
May  be  returned  if  hearing  is  not  im- 
nroved.  Write  for  booklet,  *' Sound 
Discs,  and  What  They  i>o.*' 

H.  A.  WALES  CO., 

C46  Ashland  Biook,  Chiqaoo. 


MIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARiS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  TNE  PERSON 

QUIOKLY  DWOU^ED  AND  REMOVEPWfm  THINKW  OOLUTION 

AHD  TBI  QEOWTH   rOBBVBB  DBtTBOYBD  WITHOUT  THB  ILIGUTBST  IMJUBT   OB  *  *  « 

•  *  *  DMCOtOBATTOlt    or    THB    MOST    DBUCATB    eKIW— DIgCOVlBBD    BT    ACOIDBHT. 

IR  OOMTOUiiDiiro.  an  inoorapleto  mixtnro  was  accidan tally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
on  washing  afterward  It  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We  purchased 
the  new  diHCoverr  and  named  it  MODfiMK.  It  is  perfectly  pare,  free  from  all  ininrtons  sab- 
stancen,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  nee  it.  It  acts  mildly  but  surely,  and  yon  will  he  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  reiults.  Apply  for  a  fsw  minutes,  and  the  hnir  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
It  ban  no  resemblance  whateTer  to  anr  other  preparation  oyer  need  for  a  likepnrpose,  end  no 
■cientifto  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CANNOT  FAIIj.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently:  the  heavy  growth  such  as  the  beard 
or  haiir  on  molee  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the  roots  are  destroyed,  al- 
though all  hair  will  he  removed  at  each  application  and  without  the  slighteet  Injury  or  nnpless- 
ant  G»\ing  when  applied  or  ever  afterward.  -MODXNE  BUPXBCE DXS  ELECTBOL YdI8.~ 
-— -lEeomiCNOCi  IV  all  who  nave  TCSTCI  its  MsIITS-DSCO  IY  people  or  RCri;«sllERT. — 
Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  natore*8  gift  of  a  beard,  wilt  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  ehaving.  It  dissolvee  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  ntter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin,  zoung  persons  who  find  an  enibarraRsing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 

^  to  destroy  its  growth.  Hodene  eent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  canes,  postage  paid,  (secnrely  pealed 
from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  91.00  per  bottle.    Ift-sud  money  by  letter,  with  year  full 

'  address  written  plainly.  Correspondence  sacredly  privnte.  Po«roge  stsmps  received  the  snme  as 

cash.  ALWAYS  MBNTioN  YOUR  coiTMTY  ANO  THIS  PAPKB.  (Cut  thls  .ut  AS  it  may  not  apposr  again.) 

LOCAL  AND    ^   )  MODENE   MANUFACTURING  CO^  CINCINNATI.  CHIO,  U.  8.  A. 

GENERAL  AQENrtt  I  MARSFAOTORERSOFTNE  HIONESTORAf*  HAIRPIEPARATIORS.     ^^ 

WANTED.  )  4^rMf  oa*  ngMnr  your  iHUr  at  any  Fo9t-o^  .  am4  /nmr*  tf  t<^«  dMvwy.'^k 

WE  OFFER  SI.OOO  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  8LIQHE8T  INJURY.     EVERY.   BOTTLE    GUARANTEED. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  writo  to  an  adoortla€r  pleas9  montton  tho  Roolout  of  Rtotow, 
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AReHlTECTURE6DEC0RATI0N5 


lORTHROP'S  STAHPEDSTBEL  CEILI1I6. 

Most  DURABLE  and  DECORATIVE. 

Best  for  Churches,  Halls,  Schools,  Stores, 
etc.     Made  in  many  designs. 

H.    S.     NORTHROP, 

83    Hose   8tt  -       -  PTJB^W    -STOItK.. 

W.  L.  Wrdger,  Agent,  Boston,  4  Liberty  Square. 


We  have  something  to  reg- 
ulate heat  for  all  kinds  of 
heaters.  Free  information 
for  a  postal. 

WM.  R,  SWEATT.  Sec'y. 

ELEOTBIO  HEAT  BEQULATOB  OO, 
Seth  St.  and  B.  Are.,  B.,  Xinnaapolii,  Mlaa. 


!fc^*?^ 


(KINNEAR'8  PATENT) 


STEEL  CEILING 


IS    THB    STANDARD. 


SKim  FOB  OOFT  OF 


"  INTERIOR   DECORATIONS," 

Cvntatnlnv  Maar  New  Deelvae* 

-M- 

THE  KINNEAB  &  CAGEB  CO..  MFBS.  ComMBOS.  Oino. 


for  mutual  aduantag9  when  you  wrlU  to  an  aduerttser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews* 
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UNCLA35IF1ED  ARTICLES 


THE 


Henry   F.   Miller 

PIANO-FORTE 

manufactured  to  please  critical  musicians  and  art 
lovers. 

This  piano  is  well  known  to  musicians  everywhere. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  past  it  has  held  a  pre- 
eminent reputation  for  musical  quality  of  tone,  fine- 
ness of  adjustment  in  mechanism,  and  leadership  in 
▼artistic  case  designs. 

A  world-wide  recognition  of  superiority  was  con- 
ceded to  the  exhibit  of  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  at  the 
recent  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  the  Miller  Grand 
was  used,  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  the 
Music  Hall  of  the  Exposition,  by  the  celebrated  Euro- 
pean pianist,  Carl  Stasny. 

Bend  for  spemial  eaimlogu9m 

HENRY  F.  MILLER  &  SONS  PIANO  CO., 

88c  Boylston  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Branch  house,  1428  Cheetnut  au,  PhUa,,  Pa. 


4    foot  desk,  |16. 

6       "        "        20. 
89nd  for  Catalogue. 


m. 


PATENT  FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY 

COMPIiBTS    OUTFITS. 

Wood  or  metal  workers  wltboat  Btaam  power 


BfuUjr  oompete  wltn  (he  large ^_ 

by  wOng oar  new  LABOR  8 A  V INGlIachlQ 
try,  latesC  and  moat  tmprored  for  practical  shop 
nee,  alto  for  Indnstrtal  Schools,  etc.    CauUogue 

8BNBCA   FAIiLS   MFG.    CO., 
ere  water  SU9  ■    Beaeca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


PARQUET  FLOORS 


For  Pltflon,  Libraries,  C 


HaUa.  Blorai,  OAces.  and 
' laa  aad  JMoorlf  b 


L  Libraries,  Dininff 

Also  mtr,ct  Bmyyamm  aad  Moorlab 
■  w  'w»wi^i^^ix;ir^  ^'^  ^^!y^  SMmn^ehifw  im  At  world, 
J.  W.  BOUlSHTON,  IjyiS  CbMtnat  SU,  Philadiu,  Pa. 

•*^?5l'J?2teJS^  ^^  Hotd,  N.  Y.,  and  9B8  Folton  St.  Brooklyn. 
«r  BOUGHTON  Sc  LINtlLLB,  M  TiemontBt.  BosfamT 
we  veoalTed  F§94Amurd§  at  tbe  OoL  Exp.  for  bent  goods  mada 
Bend  for  new  «psg6  bookof  desinna 


HARD  WOOD  PI   OOPQ  : 

THICK  OR  THIN.        *^  *-^   ^^-     'v.^    • 


Send  for  my  New  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated 
with  Artistic  Patterns  for  Halls,  Dining- 
rooins,  Pariors  or  Chambers. 

Floor  Wax  Polish  and  Weighted  Brushes, 
S.    C.     JOHNSON,    Racine,   Wis. 


^  )m{ismm^^if^ 


firHInotnUd^ 
FirsiimMtHit 
FirH  in  iJU  k^me* 
^9mr  ceunitymtu. 


THE 

FIRST 

PATENT 

obtained  by  the  inventor  of 
Hartshorn's  Self-acting  Shade 
Rollers  was  issued  Oct  ii,  1864. 
That  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  perfect  operation  of  window- 
shades.  To-day  whatever  is 
most  valuable  and  important  in 
shade  rollers  is  covered  by  the 
patents  on 

HARTSHORN'S 
SELF-ACTINQ 
SHADE  ROLLERS. 

ttHiinaiiiiite.fflamE^ 


The 


genuine 


^M  V^U^^  **••  '  mutogmph 
'^^v'^SAA^*^  ^  Stewart  Harts. 
horaonlabeL 


W)(w«vmvwvvvw 


Good, 

Better, 

Best, 


as  we  a!)  know,  are  words  used  to 
express  comparative  degrees  of  merit 

OLOBE 

BUSINESS 

FURNITURE 

is  free  from  such  comparison  for  it 
alt  ranks  in  the  superiative  degree. 
Office  Partitions, 
FiJirtSJ  Cabinets, 
Bank  Fixture^i 
Office  Desks, 

ire  a  J  mi  red  for  their  superiority  of 
workmausliip  and  beauty  of  f inisKi  as 
vveli  as  for  their  sterling  qualities* 

Illustrated  and   d«'scrlptlv« 
CAtalD£vc^*i]i6  pages- -fr«. 

The  Globe  Co.S^"^^"^' 

Eastern  Brafich*  43  Beaver  5u.  Ni  Vt 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertJeer  piease  mention  tiie  Reuieuf  of  Reoiom: 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


When  It  Rains 


jrou  turn  yovr  trtnumn  «p, 
aftenrards  at  tbo  plaee 
tnrcved  vp  there  Is  an  ufly 
laarlc  and  t  he  stlteliesluiTe 
paelcered  the  hem* 

IT  IS  GUARANTEED   that 

THE  PRACTICAL 

TROUSERS  HANGER 

and  PRESS 

IVill  Restore  Tvwumn 

THAT  HAVB  BEBN 

Worn  in  the  Wet. 

Under  all  circumstances 

IT  KIIP8  TROU8IR8 

"  Smooth  as  If  Ironed/' 

Besides,  It  Is  so  (»asy  to  use,  so  com- 
plete ma  to  resultft,  you  will 
be  astonished. 

PRICE  75  OINTS. 

sBjrr,  potTPAiD,  oir   bxcbipt   of 
rucB,  m  POSTAL  none,  STAiin 

OB  OTHSBWUS. 

8end  it  bach  if  jron  den>t 
llhe  it  and  we  will  refund. 

PRAOTIOAL  NOVILTYOO. 

481    WALHUTST.,PHILA  ,PA. 
OUR  CIRCULAR  TELLS  THE  STORY.     A  POSTAL  BRINQS  IT. 

Our  sales  are  to  the  men  that  patronise  a  merchant 
tailor.    Therefore,  the  tailor  should  write  us. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

$3  SHOE 


IS  THE  BC5T. 

riT  FOR  A  KIN&. 

3,  oordovam; 

*2.*I75BOVS'SCHI)QLSHOEX 

SEND  f  OR  CATy^LflCUr 


Over  One  MiUJoo  People  i 

Ws  Ls  Douglas  $3&  $4Sboes 

All  oar  flhoes  aro  equally  Mtlsfactory 

They  give  the  best  tsIoo  lor  the  moaeir. 
Ttamr  sqas|  custooi  shoes  In  style  and  fit. 
Their  wosring  qualities  are  nnsorpsssed. 
The  prices  are  uniform,— stamped  on  sole. 
Pram  $1  to  $3  saved  over  other  makes. 
If  your  dealer  caanot  supply  you  ws  can. 


For  Foot  Comfort 

in  winter  and  spring, 
send  for  this 
little  book. 
Free. 


Daniel  Green  &  Co., 

44  B.  i4tliSt., 
Union  Square, 
NEW  YORK. 


It 

means 

more    foot 

satisfaction 

tht;n    you    have 

ever    known,    and 

all  connected  with  the 

trade  mark  above. 


for  mutual  aitaMag»  mhm  go»  mritt  to  on  adverUnr  pltam  mtntlai  t*«  litaleu;  vf  Rmltma, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


Perfect  Comfort  to  tbe  Wearer. 

Popalar  for  full  dress  wear 
because  they  cannot  creaks 
the  shirt  bosom  and  the 
straps  are  never  seen. 

No  dragging:  on  the  shonlden. 

The  trousers  keep  their  shape  because  they  are 
neTer  pnlled  np  from  the  shoe  and  there  is  no  strain 
on  the  bands.    Ko  sewed  joints  to  come  aiMirt. 

The  scientific  principle  of  the  pulley  acting  on  the 
cord  insures  pmect  freedom  of  movement  in  any 
position. 

To  wear  them  is  to  like  them. 

On  sale  by  all  flnt-claas  dealers  or  sent  by  nudl  on  receipt 
of  price,  60o.,  75c,  $1.00,  $i^d  and  |S.OO,  post-paid.  State 
helffht  and  weight 

SCIEHTMC  SUSPEIDER  CO.  (Lim.).  BUFFALO,  R.T. 


A  New  Silk. 


A  Crepon,  In  stripe  and  In  Mock  pat- 
terns.  In  one  tone,  in  mnltl-colory  or 
in  all  black^a  tort  of  Tallbta-Crepon, 
or  TalTeta-Pliafle ;  it  la  made  so  that  It 
'nrlll  not  pnll  ont«  It  la  .atrlctly  new  and 
Ita  ttraetnre  marks  an  epoch  In  silk 
wearing.  "We  hare  now  a  Ikibric,  beyond 
comparison  the  best  for  Silk  "Waists. 
Thirse  who  haTC  seen  it  pronounce  It 
Tcry  remarkable.  It  iirlll  be  |n  three 
grades,  according  to  design,  f  1.00, 91.75, 
fd.OO  per  yard  and  the  sale  Is  cxelnrtTcly 
controlled  by  us. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 


New  York. 


•NOW  IS 


THEmTHER 

wscoSmt 


JJiSSi^J      Colds  —  drafts  —  sudden  £ 

'f:^f:r:f:±^^  chans^es- we've  a  little  water-  ^ 
0  colored  booKlet  telling  about 


0  Jaros  Hygienic  Underwear— 
you  can  liave  it  by  writing 
a  postal.  Jaros  Hygienic 
Underwear  Co.,  831  Broad- 
way, New  Yorlt  City 


Biirliiicfoi"Sta¥-Oii"%B^ 

•TABLI  BLANKKT  fits  flk*  a  taUor^nadargt  fl 
Write  §m  hMMlMMM  UlMinted  Mtetagw-MBtfrM.  11    V 

glin.11181011  BUNKET  Ga,Burni«toii.Wli.  *■  igi 

DEAFNESS 

And  HEAD  NOISES  reUe^wlliriiitiif 
WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  icleiitlflo  Inrentlon,  entirely  different  In  oon- 
stractlon  from  aU  other  derloee.^  Aialct  tbe  deaf 
whenaU  other  derlcee  tell,  and  where  medical 
■IdUbMfflTennoreUef.  They  are  safe.  eoB^ott 
able  and  InTlelble;  have  no  wire  or  itrlng  attaeb- 
menk  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  BAR  DRUJH  CO.,  Looltvllto,  Ky. 
tW  UBBttoa  thli  Magaaina, 


Restores 
Brilliancy 

to  dull  Patent 

•  •  OR  .  . 

Enameled  Leather. 


HasnoeqoaL   Glres  original  finish  keeps  the  leather  from 
orsoldnfir. 
Of  dealers,  or  by  mail  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

BUTTON  A  THURSTON,  Mfrs.,  y.  Barclay  St..  N.  Y. 
Makers  RaTOB  Glees  Hhee  Dreealav* 


For  mutuai  iul9aiUag§  m/wi  ifou  mrilB  to  an  adifrUMr  fii9as9  mttUon  t/19  Bwitm  tif  R9vi9»9. 
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5EED5  6  PbANTa 


COLUMBIAN  RASPBEBBT; 

Eitrfirt^ly  vlKorou^  and  n'sEifMnK  dmujrhi ;  i»rrit»Lic*t1ovi  i^y  Ufw,  anj  no  mrkcin;  fruit  t*it  ^ 
IjLrgt'^  ^-r^ior  dajrk  Ti^d  ;    Liv^t  berrv  for  cuutjlMi;,  n;taj ci I ikg  Ki}i%  ccflcr  and  O&VQr  *  long  jwod 
of  rrulthi((  an^  Iiigh  quality  of  lale  fruit ;  fnilt  ^dhtn^i  (ji  thf  itj^m,  not  (iropplnr;  iia'«  nrrt  J 
cmnibl*^  In  t-k^bln^;    fine  and  excclli-uT  ahJ(.>)Her;   wuuJcrrtiiljr  pruHflc.  uvvr  ^.OHlqfULft^  pi.'r  i 

rnrad  lif  fkUi  ir\*l,  ma4i«>t*d  ^j"  dIfftriattzparlurttlt&tlAU  AaAf»ata*bt  Pralt  inv«n.  * 
SFnjfft^  Pl&nti  ^  crutst  Ot^r  I^iJwsn  riiinti  fs.flo,  WiialrSAle  prltfn  an  tiM^IJcaU^q,  Clfeulari 
dvhie  AjTI  parili:Li]ikj'iimaU#ilf)ff«^«Fd<>«rH;;tU'i  >  wiU  b^  founa  in  VIrU*ii  FtorKlOftlde  fori 
lHy5,  wtilch  ront&lna  oolond  plftiH  r»f  Vlrk'n  Bmnrhtni  AFt«r.  wwi?t't  I\4Uf,  Vteeiftblefl.  HJ*  1 
blRcu^  und  HTT.frlnim.  Hoom tUmilMlioTiJ  ^  dp^riptlom  ihiit  iV^wrlt.*.  niH  jnlpS^id  ;  filriti 
On  sowlnpf  nn'd  trnrnplJintliig.  Prlntrtl  Itt  17  dlffrrent  f^itnrpii  Ink^.  MjiHH  on  receipt  of  lOc*. 
WbJch  may  b«  deduLtipd  frorii  Ant  of\tr.    Vlcki^  Nred  n  nini  n  in  tbe  term  of  Ufbm 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,   SEEDSMEN, 


Srr£t.4.i;VB£:i{.RIE2S   and   FII«rE2    FJErXJIT. 

Do  yoa  liit«iid  plratliiff  *ny  StntwbvrrlM,  RaspberriM,  Blackberries*  or  other  Small  Fralt  Plants*  Reses,  Grape- 
see  or  NeTeltlee  f  For  BtrewberriM  try  the  Feantala*  W§  a  groat  leader.  The  N eble  to  said  to  be  lai«er  than  the  largest  Strawberry 
vvsr  before  kaown.  Try  the  HI  arlea  Raepberry.  also  the  Oregea  Blackberry— it  grows  oa  aa  arbor  Uke  a  grapertne,  aad  to  paid  to 
prodaee  more  fruit  thaa  aay  kaown  Blackberry.  The  Dakota  Oarraat  to  the  great  novelty  of  today.  Catalogoe  aad  report  on  Straw- 
berrtaafree.  AddrMs,  D.  BRANDT,  Box  8Mt  Breaea,  Okie. 


IIDDEE'C  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1895  i 

■  ■  ■■  ^r  ^^  ^n    H%  **The  Zteading  American  Seed  CaUdogneJ* 

mm  ■  ■  ■      ■■  ■■    mm  a  handsome  book  of  174pp..  hnndrsds  of  lUuatratlons ;  < 


PIctorse,  painted  ttom  natar^  with  many  H0W  fea- 

8SSD8  tlmt  grow.  Jnclodlng  nue  novelties  that 

jcannot  be  had  elitwbere.  Price  lOa  (less  than  coat),  bot  maflad  TmKE  to  Intending  pomhaasrs. 


forl89S.    ItteUiaUaboottksBBSTI 


>!f  vATLEE  A"A'^'l'l#i?Qrigg^l9?^g??LP!J'l^^ 


WILSON'S  1895 
PLANT,    TREE    and 


CATALOGUE, 

Live  Stock  Annuak 


aAt>AJUAr«D«  tne  r«A  .. . 

lADd  and  Water  Fowls.  Reslstersd  Pigs.  German  Harsa,  Ac  112  large  handsomely H  

AgrteoUnxe,  Hortlcultnre,  ^orlcoltare,  Live  Stock  or  Gardening.   Addrsss  BABiUBIi  W: 


lllostrsted 


.  sent  Aree  to  all  Intersstcd  in 
>N,  Mechawteertlle,  Pa. 


\9ilm^^  I        Ee  SmII  Fralts. 

AH oldaad aewTariettoo  £zlra  oaaUty. Warrented 

true.    Lotr^ai  rafm.  DsseriptWe  Ostslogiie_FMe. 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRBDOWIA,  W.  fT 

SHORTHAND  gri'>r?^ri^'<S 

Msdal  SDd  Diploma  at  Worlds  Fair.  Simplest  and  best  in  the 
workl.  Trial  lesson  FREE.  For  books  and  lessons  by  MAIL, 
write  H.  M.  PBRNIN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


m    Alf01>l*l<W«M,  Speakers,  for  Sehool, 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bareaa 

Beads  nevrspapera  pablished  in  the  Far  West  for  Pro- 
fessional, Society  and  Literary  people  on  reasonabla 
terms.    For  paiticulars,  address  as  above. 
Box  3339,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF  VOUft  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  VOU, 
WRfTC  US  FOR  PRICED  CATALOQUB  AND 
SOOKLET  "from  TREE  TO  TABli." 
SESCRlPTIve  OF  OUR  FULL  UNB 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEOETABLES. 

.      .      PRESERVES,      .      . 

.      .      JAMS    AND  JELUE8.      .      . 

suit  LASU."  TOMATO    KBTOHUK 


Early  Crawford  Peaches  1 

Never  before  during  our  business  experience  of 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  have  we  been  able 
to  procure  such  fine  quality  of  this  fruit  as  now  ; 
fine  in  flavor  and  fine  in  texture. 

Ask  for  them  at  your  grocer's. 

Curtice  brothers  Co.e 


ROOHBSTBR,  N,  Y. 


For  mutual  adoantagt  wk9n  yea  mrtU  to  an  a(lo€rU§$r  pl§aM  mfition  (At  i7f n/ssr  of  ^t v/sars. 
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5EED5  6  PbANT-S 


mmm 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO., 

Landscape 

Gardeners 

Hardy  Plant 

SpecSaMsts. 

Flans  and  Estimates  furnished  at  a  nominal  Jcost 


LARGEST  COLLECTION  OP 

Fine  Hardy  Shrubs  ^ 

IN  AMERICA.  : 


(  aOUOITBi.  WMTI  KM  OATMjOOUti 


54  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


About 


How  to  get  the  famous  D.  &  C. 
Roses — ^the  best  and  sweetest- 
on  their  own  roots.  How  to  grow 
and  care  for  them;  all  this  and  many 
valuable  flower  growing  secrets  are 
contained  in  our  new  Goide  to  Rose 
Caltore.  Besides  the  D.  &  C.  Roses 
it  also  tells  about  a  thousand 
other  lovable  flowers.  To 
every  flower  lover  who  so  re- 
quests, we  will  send/ree,  this 
book  and  a  sample  copy  of 
floral  magazine,  **Suc' 
^^  cess  with  Flowers.'' 
The  DIngee  & 
Conard  Co., 

ROBBOROWKRS, 

Wsst  Grovs,  Pa. 


cxy/ 


in  tlie  gardens  around  Eden,  fiis  there  been 
seen  the  peer  of  our  gorgeous  Catalogue  for 
1895  of 

Everything  "The  Garden 

This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  160  pages* 
9x  11  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  untisually  liberal  offer:  • 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad« 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  char^^e,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collectk>n  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
••EmUy  Henderson,"  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re- 
turned, will  be^accepted  as  a  25-centcash  nay- 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  |ij00  and  upward. 

iPniBlEHIEBSOIIiGO, 

35  ft  VI  Cortlandt  it,  K«w  Tork. 


D.  NEEDHAM'8  SONS, 

lirter-Ooaan  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

RED    CLOVER  BLOSSOIIS, 

and  Fluid  ahd  8olq>  Exnucn  ov  the 
BLOMom.  A  most  Bzcuxnn  Blood 
PuBifiBB.  An  effeotlTa  remedj  for 
diMMM  ttrtalng  from  ImimrlttM  of  (he 
blood.  Our  etroolar  gtrcg  fnU  partloa- 
Ian.  Send  for  U. 
Mentton  tbli  paper. 


Lovely 

Flowers 

Given 

Away 


iwKTf  P«ari  TfilM}-'^ 


lit; LBS,  IwtUi__ 
alof  Doable  Uw^rr  f^aM  TtiD-^ 
ro#e  HulbAi  fim  lo  bunA  tAnf :  4 
4»]ailfall  Rnlbv— fssof  huihI,  JuT«t7 
I  ppik«a  &il  <!'olori,  noibirjr  cau   A^^qaJ 

nation -irtT*«l^ogAtjt  If "'*^  '»  4  tcic4.  Fro^ 

Dflidi  CTCTT  c»lar  iiniffin»blo;  1  pkt    Pofitllf 
-(ioldt^n  fratir*  Dothintf  mAkcHi  ^  cruiaflr 


impJjr 


iT&ndl: 


^       ■*,     UV1«^13*    f^'-'-i^'u-,    v-ra^      ITJ    ■>U).*B,    Bill.  ^ 

y  fvtcr  imd.,  tscLadH  nimii^  wotiditrful  c<>I(j'rf  t 
,.j#?m>J 

J»IL ^ .    . 

'  Ifiolladfl  thi.t  irlll  crow  uid  bloota  fnftlj 


1    pkt.  Pblokt  i»PG]  ^ ^ - 

1  pkt.lflIXKI>  Fl.flWEie  N^KEO!*4far  Wl(d*^&rd*n- 


»l[D[i[T  {Q  ]DLr*]uQ>^  mjr  H>.-«<di*ml  Abibi,  wtlL  uftll  the  entnplrL«1o[  fot  B'QiIt 
Ti  cftitj.  tn  pij  pflitmfT,  c>u)'lilafr  r»-  Tfc*r  Pill  ^Imim  IhJi  frk^en  fUJ 
iBihva  p(T«&t  di»|i1siT-  Oriltr  ai  iini^  b^rna  mS\  mr*  Ikkfr^,  C>tfel«f4fl  of 
Vf<«l«Hi<?i  ulJ  loTHf  llow»r»  FftKt  wltfe  *fcih  ord«f .  hall  of  Buv^qc. 
trifyau  Mad  il[TeF  or  MutT  Or4ffr,  t  Flofil  Weik  «f  J.rt  1q  »•■ 
fOk»n  kod  Ml  not  ctnlAi-Bt*  I*  Kfit  Ei^«.     AddfHf . 

P.  B.  ailL.Ii8>  Bex  15»»  BOslE  UJXtL,  H*  IT* 


for  mutual  advantagt  wk§n  you  »rlt9  to  em  adoorUnr  ptooMo  montion  tho  Utohw  of  Revhui: 


MC^ 


UNCLASSIFIED  ARTICLES 


One  Holiday  Present  for  tbe  Wliole  Family  and  Mends. 

Everyone    His    Own    Artist. 

K?Se"     THE    ARTOQRAPH     ^^., 

All  the  beaaties  of  the  Rainbow  faithfdllj  reproduced.  Anjone  can  anccessfallj  sketch,  draw  in  pencil  or 
crayon  or  paint  in  colors.  The  AUTOGRAPH  can  also  be  need  as  a  M^c  Lantern,  and  with  mach  better  eCect, 
as  no  expensire  slides  are  needed.     Anything  can  be  ased  as  a  subject 


ENLARGING  l-»5K^;sy/ 


TAPESTRY  AND  CHINA  PAINTING, 

It  is  Jutt  the  thinff  for  tapestry  and  China  iMdnting ;  yoa  can  make  your  own  enlargements  or  reductions,  and  use  anytUnf 
as  a  subject ;  a  bunco  of  keys,  flower,  clipping  from  a  magazine  or  a  scene  from  nature  ;  color  as  well  as  form  will  appesr  oa 
your  working  materiaL 

Artogrspn  versus  Photograph.  The  practical  artist  can  use  the  Artograph  to  great  sdyantage,  while  to  Uie  amateur  it 
will  prove  much  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  than  amateur  photogrsphy. 

As  an  educator.  The  use  of  the  Artograph  will  cultivatetheartisBclnstinctsof  children  as  well  ss  those  of  persons  of 
riper  years,  making  the  reproduction  of  scenes  and  objects  possible  to  those  who  have  not  the  skill  to  copy  free  hand,  snd  is 
course  of  time  they  will  soon  acquire  correct  perspective  and  be  able  to  do  Tree  hand  drawlns.  It  is  distinctly  claimed  snd 
insisted  upon  that,  by  the  use  of  this  device,  natural  talents  are  fostered  and  developed  in  the  novice,  who  might  otherwus 
neglect  them  altogether. 

IT  REPRODUCES  COLORS  AS  WELL  AS  FORMS. 

In-door  and  Out-door  Woric  The  Artograph  is  adapted  to  both  in-door  and  out-door  use.  A  picture,  flower,  pattern  or 
other  object  can  be  reproduced  and  copied  at  home,  or  a  scene  copied  fr^u  Nature  in  all  its  original  colors. 

EVERY  HOME  SHOULD  HOLD  AN  ARTOGRAPH 
Entertainment.  An  entertainment  exactly  similar  to  those,  given  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern  and  stereopticon  can  be 
given  in  your  own  parlor  by  daylight  and  with  no  cost  for  lights  and  expensive  slides.  This  exhibition  may  be  illastrated  witb 
Photographs,  Lithographs,  Crayons,  Etchings,  Water  Colors,  Wood  Cuts  and  Engravings  from  magazines  and  illnstvsted 
papers.  Flowers,  Metals  or  other  solid  obiects  obtained  from  various  sources.  Short  illustrative  lectures  suited  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  little  ones  prove  most  instructive  and  amusing  to  children,  and  are  profitable  to  many  ladies  adapted  to  this 
special  work.  ^ 

SOME  TESTIMONIALS. 

Nkw  Tobx.  June  f2.  1^.  ^ 
OBVTLXMBif— We  have  need  yoor  abtoos4fb  wltb  great  latlsfactldn ;  it  saves  both  tims  and  labor.    Wo  eontldcr  U  a  wortiiy  eddltlcn  ^ 
the  craft,  and  cannot  recommend  it  tuo  highly .  Vt ry  tmly, 

A.  M .  ROSE  &  CO..  Designers  of  Wall  Paper  and  Csrpett. 
t*iiiLADCLrHi4,  Jniy  in.  i«»«. 
Dkar  Bibs— Ha^ln«  tested  the  ▲BTooaAm,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  It  Is  thoroughly  satisfactory  In  ealarslag.   it  Is  practical,  simply 

accaratf>,  and  Aaves  much  time.  Tours  truly,  

Springarden  Institute.  MISS  K.  T.  LIPP. 

s  CmcAoo.  ixx..  Sept  ^  1891. 

Obntlsmxx— The  ARToaK4m  has  done  wonders  for  me  Before  I  pnrchfued  it  I  had  all  my  sketches  mad*>  and  then  did  my  palntlvc: 
now  I  make  my  own  sketches  and  enlargements  and  hare  more  than  saved  the  cost  of  the  outfit.  I  find  myself  improTlng  daily,  aad  thlu 
in  a  short  time  will  be  able  to  draw  anything  free  hand.  Very  truly  yours, 

MISS  LAUKA  KKLLOO. 


SBNT  Olf  THBBB  DATS'  BXAOUNATIOlf,  €•  O.  D.  PX%fIOB]| 


1.00. 


VST.    D. 

CLARK  BUILDING, 


HENRY    &    CO., 

Park  Row  and  Ann  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ftr  mutaol  mlvaiitaiit  »*m  ywi  wrK*  to  an  adotrtlMr  pltatt  mtHtleti  tht  ll*vln»  V  l>*ot-n. 


ie«HBB»*<^^H»  •  C 


UNCbA35IFlED  ART1CLE5, 


»  o  cssssa  •  ^sssa  •  ^HMB  •  OB^^s  •  c 


B  •  GHHBo^s^ab  •  CB^aa  •  i 


HOW  nucH 

This  year,  for  life  iDsunmcef    Why  not  sire 
a  few  moments  to  earnest  consideration  otthe 

Low- Rate,  Absoiute-Security  Plan 


of  the 


AID  ASSOCIATION 

It  may  result  in  your  decided  fipsndal  gain,  and  a 

Fuller  rieasure 

of  hvno'/id*  protection  to  your  dependents— a  larger  policy, 

more  nearly  conforming  to  your  desire   than  you  now  have— 

without  incrtasing your  expenditure. 

^r~  NoB-MasoM  ara  allfflble  to  Menbarahip,  and  at  aame 

ratas  aa  paid  by  Mafons. 

S9nd  for  the  Aaaociathn'a  Proapecfua. 

JAMES  A.  STODDARD,  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  J.  AvsaT,  President.  C.  A.  CAFwaix,  Secretmty. 

OSeaa 

Homa  Inaorance  Bolldlnff,  N.B.  cor.  Adana  and  La  5alla  Sta. 

Please  mention  Rbvibw  of  Rbvxbws  when  writing. 


NOTHING  CAN 
TAKE  ITS  PLACE. 


You  can't  insure  yourself  any  more  than  your  house 
can  insure  itself.    The  man  who  prefers  to  ••  save  "  the 
money  which  Life  Insurance  costs  forgets  that,  while 
he  is  saving,  his  family  is.TAKING  THE  BISK  of  his  death. 

DO   NOT   FORGET   THAT 

**SOMB    ONB   CARMBS  THB  RISK." 

Who  carries  it  for  YOU? 

THE    BAY    STATE     BENEFICIARY    ASSOCIATION,   of  Wcstficld,   Mass., 

offers  in  its  New  Plan  :  Low  Rates,  Dividends,  and  Cash  Surrender  Values. 


CORRESFONDENCB  SOUCITED. 


|x  Hoci^ver  17,000  Pollcy-Holdera,  and 

II  nas  ^  ^^^^  ^  Quarter  of  a  Million  Dollars  Reserve. 

Address,  F.  E.  LITCHFIELD,  Secretary. 


Oli 


PIMPLY    PACES. 

Lart«>*  estahUshment  In  the  world  for  the  trea» 
Jment  of  Baiir,  Boalt  Aim  KaaYBi.  John  H.  Wood- 
U|L.>^har7.  Dermatoloalat.  117  W.  4M  St.,  N.T.  Ctty. 
^^^  Inrentoref  Wooi»uaT*s  FicSALSoAr.  SendUOb 
lor  asmple  and  UO  pa«a  book  on  Dennatology. 

Detectives  Needed  Here. 


Superintendent  Chas.  Ainge,  of  the  National  De- 
tective Bureau,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  announces  that 
two  or  three 'capable  and  trustworthy  men  are  needed 
in  this  county  to  act  as  private  detectives  under  his 
instructions.  Experience  in  the  work  is  not  neces- 
sary to  success.  He  edits  a  large  criminal  paper  and 
will  send  it  with  full  particulars,  which  will  explain 
how  you  may  enter  the  profession,  by  addressing  him 
at  Indianai>olis,  Ind. 


EUCTftIO  TELEPHONE 

to  CitT.  Vltia<«  or  CSoBfltrr»    h«edMl  la  •*«▼ 
hnuifl-  Bhop,  SLOT*  and  oa|oa,  JSreadt-ooiafUi^ 

i«T><;>ft  And  Dflsl  valj '  ~^ 


naideoc*  nMatii  «  ■»«  t^  all  trt4 


jkl^aljal 

UciB  IB  a  I n™ J -!«.», n,™'  — — —  -^ ^  - 

Qtlsbbon.  Ftn»  Iniptrwnmit^  no  tijif%  works 
«i]j«b*r*>  ani  dlrtan**-  Oompiptfl.  r«*di  Tor 
am  wben  ibU'iwl'  0«  ba  vn}  ^v  bj  anr  ooft, 
nBTOfOotof  ord»r»  n*  r«P«lriii«,  !•■***  I  LEs 

W.  P.  HifTl«on  A  CD.*  Cl£rklO.Cotmnlnm,q> 


THE  lyPROVED  HOME  TURKO- 

mzsux  roLSDia  batb  OABonr. 

Portable,  and  can  be  used  In  any 
room.  Dry  Steam,  VapcMr  Ozyfen. 
Medicated  and  perromed  Baths.  Sure 
cure  for  Colds,  Rheumatism,  etc. 
PreTents  oontrmctln^  disease.  In- 
sures a  healthy,  dear  ooim>l«»xlon, 
and  prevents  Obesity.  Bend  for  de- 
scriptive clrcttlM*.  MAYOR,  LANE 
.  a  CO..  tas  White  street.  New  York, 

in.^««fi.tiiri.p«nf  nonghaa^kpray  and  BafhlngAPPllMicas. 


..   ^^„mm*lmmm    w^lmfimm   mtmmH*^m   *km   Omi%lmi 


9%iu^mmm^mamm9mmm^t9n 


NEW3PAPERS8PER10D1GAL5' 


.■^^m^: 


Keow  Thyself 


:  :   By  Knowing  :  2 


BURRELLE. 


Burrelle's  Press  Clipping  Bureau  reads  all  papers  published, 

clipping  therefrom  all  items  of  designated 

interest  to  clients. 


Executive  Olffice,  Westermi  Umiion  Building, 

NEW   YORK. 


For  mutmU  adoMtagt  ivAm  gom  mrtU  U  mn  adimrtistr  pttaat  mtttiom  tk9  ihoim  pf  Bmhm*, 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Quakeh 


OATS 


Save  Dentists  Bills,  Doctors'  Bills  and 
Butchers'   Bills  by  eating  a  bowl  of 
delicious  Quaker  Oats  for  breakfast. 
Just  try  it ! 

Sold  only  in  a  lb.  Packages. 


HEALTH  FOOD  Cos 

mi  HI 


^PO&tTORiE 


f       PI  inr  CONSTJPAT^OM 
ESUUnL      ANDPILfS 


Number  i  for  Adults. 
Number  i  for  Babies. 

The  surest,  simplest,  safest  remedy  on 
earth.  No  purgatives,  no  cathartics,  no 
laxatives,  to  destroy  the  stomach,  but 
strengthening,  upbuilding,  local  nutri- 
tion.    50  cts.     Free  by  Mail. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


HEALTH 

FOOD 

CO., 


61  Sth  ATeaae,  Mew  r»rk. 
199  Tremeat  St.,  B«Mob. 
e3»  Arch  St.,  PlilUdel»Um. 
1601  Wahaah  Ats.,  Chlea**. 


CO 


SPICESlE 
BxTRAOTS 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


Panphletfl  mailed  free. 


Hr  mutua/  adoantagt  mHn  yom  wttU  to  an  advwt/ttr  pitam  m^itUon  CA«  Bwhw  €f  Rwimrt, 


NEW5PAPEi65PERI0DlGAiI 


A  New  and  Superbly  Illustrated  Life  of 

NAPOLEON 


extraordinary  < 


Greatness— 
-Aasterlit2~ 
I  history  will  be  fully  told  in 


McCLURE'S 


MAGAZINE. 


The  Illustrations 


are  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  any 
magazine.  Mr.  Hubbard*  s  famous  collection 
suited  exactly  the  needs  of  the  Magazine. 
The  portnuts  of  Napoleon,  presenting  him  at 
all  important  periods  of  nis  career,  were 
painted  mostly  from  life,  by  great  contem- 
porary painters.  Toomudi  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  this  collection. 

80  Portraits  of  Napoleon,  showing 
him  as  he  appeared  at  all  ages,  from  22  until 
hb  death. 

There  are  over  100  other  portraits  and 


}>ictures  of  all  those  connected  with  his  c 
ather,  mother,  family,  Josephine,  Marie 
Louise,  son,  marshals,  generals,  etc.,  etc., 
and  his  great  battlefields,  constituting  a  vcii- 
table  pictorial  life  by  the  most  fiunous  artists 
of  the  greatest  man  of  all  time,  vividly  pre- 
senting him  in  many  lands,  on  great  battle- 
fields, and  during  important  negoCiatioiis, 
etc  ,  etc.,  and  at  St.  Helena ;  also  his  first 
and  second  burials,  etc  ,  etc. 

These  pictures  have  the  qualities  of  truth 
and  authenticity, being  mostly  by  artists 
who  were  Napoleon's  comemporaries. 


An   Unpublished    Portrait  of   Napoleon^ 

By  the  Qreat  American  Artist,  John  Trumbull, 


who,  while  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  painted 
the  portraits  of  Washington  and  most  ofthe  creat  gen- 
erals of  the  Army,  and  who  afterwards  went  abroad  and 

Two  portraiu  will  appear  in  the  February  number 
which  are  practically 

Photograplis  of  Napoleon  Lt 

being  reproductions  in  full  face  and  in  profile  of  the 
famous  wax  death-mask  surreptitiously  made  between 
two  and  four  o'clock  the  niffht  following  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  by  Dr.  Arnott,  the  English 
Surgeon  who  represented  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

All  those  who  knew  the  Emperor  testify  to  its  being 
the  most  accurate  reproduction  of  his  features  in  exist- 
ence. A  print  from  the  only  photograph  made  from  it 
(the  negative  was  immediately  destroyed)  has  been 
recently  found,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  mask  is  told 
by  an  officer  high  in  the  government  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  who  had  the  mask  in  charge. 


made  many  paintings  and  drawings  in  England  and  00 
the  Continent.  This  portrait  bears  the  signature  "J. 
T.,  1808"  in  Trumbulrs  handwriting. 

An  Extraordinary  Document 

in  the  great  Napoleon  series  will  be  published  in  the 
January  number.  It  was  discovered  by  Miss  TarbeU, 
and  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  students  of  Napo- 
leonic history.    It  is  a  thrilling  narrative  of 

The  Battle  of  Marengo 

By  a  5oldler  of  Napoleon, 

An  officer  of  the  famous  Grenadiers  (The  Consular 
Guard),  who,  500  in  number,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
Battle  of  Marengo  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Austrian 
army— infant rv,  cavalry,  artillery— earning  the  title  in 
history  of  "  The  Wall  of  Granite,"  and  heloing  most 
signally  to  win  one  of  Napoleon's  most  important 
victories. 


The    Life 


has  been  prepared  by  a  brilliant  young  historical  writer. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  who  has  access  to  the  masses  off 
new  material  that  has  been  revealed  by  the  latest  in- 
vestigations of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  Napoleonic 
students.  She  has  thus  been  enabled  to  tell  Napoleon's 


wonderful  career  as  it  has  never  before  been  told  in 
popular  form. 

Miss  Tarbeirs  work  ranks  her  among  the  roost 
brilliant  and  trustworthy  of  the  younger  historical 
writers. 


THIS    LIFE   OF   NAPOLEON    *=~"^'°:S?*trS^dJ2lr«!?«'*^'»*'    $100. 

JlWiff  niifl  fffinni  ^^f^ftr^^^fTrJT^fff^rlTrff^•^nTT-^f 'rfff^^ ri — ^k — **'^  f ^  '^ ' ^  •i.^  ^n^.../.^  n«im5«ria«tt«v«r*<^"*' 

S.    5.    ricCLUREt    Limited,    39  Lafayette    Place,    New    York. 

15c.  A  COPY;   $1.50  A  YEAR, 

Fwr  mutiuU  aduantagt  luken  yon  wrtU  to  an  ado^rtitor  pteaao  montiom  tko  Roolma  of  Hooiomo* 
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UNCLA35IF1ED  ARTICLES 


OU  can  become  a 
F[RST-CLASS  BOOK-KEEPER 

WITHIN  Ui«e  wek*'  HOME  STUDV  of  MV  BOOK— or  hav*  tht  ca*t  of  it  re/nndtdt 

Up  to  ThundHT,  Dec.  tjt,  1894*.  43,699  copies  »o1d  and  4, 1S4  E^-vrimonialsrecciTed  1    Two  wy : 
"  Learned  from  yottf  bodi  «&dj|ipf  a  litustiifn  wlthtn  tbree  wiec?k«  I  •* 

''My  ctnplnyori  1uv«  in(3<i^sedi  my  jiiUary  from  $7^0  ta  §1,650  K  year,  as  a  retail  of  improre- 
ita  made  in  my  »y^icin  ttarcmRh  A'if  JF/'c>/A  75"  icqnimd  (roin  VOUR  BOOK  I  '* 


E^VERV  PERSON  «ft0  f«rchases  a  copy  of  thii  iKKik  And  niEiiLini]*thecoapoa< 
bctow,  will  1>c  Mipplwd  wsLh  any  booki  ni^w  pu|tlJ»h«d  bi  iheir  WHOLESALB  I 


nehid  of  one  ycsv  from  tbe  due  of  kis  purcb4»e  of  thii  boak 
J|#^  Sav«  tbia  and  vnd  for  a  di««c7iptJv«  pAmphlet— or,  fov  a  copy  of  THE  BOOK, 

J.  H.  OOODWIN,  Room  841,  1215  Broadway,  New  Yorlt. 

rail 


Portraits 

of 
Famous 

Men. 


Tub  Rbvikw  of  Rsvnws  has  printed  knm. 
time  to  time  full  jMge  cngraviiiss,^en  drawings 
and  half-cones  of  sterling  merit.  FVomtlMsewe 
have  selected  a  few  stHijectt  of  more  cspedal 
and  permanent  interest,  and  have  had  prooCi 
taken  on  fine  Japan  and  coated  papers.  These 
pictures,  which  would  adoni  the  walls  of  any 
home,  library  or  schooboom,  are  now  ofcwd 
«ar  readers  at  very  reasonable  rates.  ABstwill 
be  sent  on  request. 

The  Review  of  Reviews, 

13  Aster  PInoe.  New  Yoric. 


Dr.  Fofitk,  ProTtdeaeOf  R.  I.* 
BTS,   THROAT*    N08B   AND   KAK 

and  NeiToiis  Affeetlons.    Superior  sccommodatloDS  with  leOned. 
BldllMl  anendants.   A  deliith^lly  restful  envlranroenl. 

IhstlenU  not  reqnlrtng  surgical  aid  are  trrated,  and  Qlmwi,  etc. 
fitted  by  malL   Parttcular^  4  cents.   "" ''•^ 


Terms  reasonable. 


AT  HOniB  FOR  93  00  by  seonring  HwH'e  RwetaeM  X«b- 
■al.  Hundreds  have  learned  bouWe^EntryBootteepliiafiomAls 
book  and  secured  paying  poalttons.  New  andModeralHefhfda. 
Partnership  settlements  and  Corp«ratlon  •^o^KKfB^tSf.lS^ 
explained.  **  Easiest  work  to  understand  published."  Hatlsiaettnn 
iruamnteed.  Thousands  of  commendations.  Third  edition.  Price, 
posmal(M&.aO»    Addreas   E,  A.  H ALL  (No.  8),  Logansport,  Ind. 

HOW  TO  8UOOBBD. 

A  well'wrltten  trsmtiieon  Personal  Magnetism  and  Its 
d«Telopiaeat,  to  assure  imptoreaieiit  in  life,  can  be  had  by 
nentioningname  and  date  of  this  paper  and  enclosins  >oq 
to  Prof.  Aaaerson.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  This  book 
shonld  be  read  by  everyone  as  itmeans  the  betterment  of 
moral,  nental  and  physical  manhood  and  woman'' — '* 
too  pp.  book  OB  HYPNOTISM,  soc.    Large  bookl» 


nGARpucomc&j 

Imported  froni  Spain. 

ttSOLUTELYPURE 

If  Fom  dcrflra  to  try  the  finest 
Iiecjric-*e  ev'er  imp^iirt^   Luto 
the  r,  fl.«  a^Rdslx  ««iits  In 
Stamipii  ^t 
TRli  KK 


FIGARO  IMPORTATIO0I  OFFICBt 
3  UbIom  Square,  Bl*  Y. 


0H4i^  t  Ila0«  bTi.  S^T  Wto.  PMM 
OMMie.  Lmwl  Wit*  Paste.  Bmk  tf  SWghtvf 
Bsa«.  TMsl  TskM  eOi.  Snl  few  vttk  IwMMS 

DransOLLS  Sao.. »  0H«baM8lf««i^ 


ARE  YOU   DEAF? 

DONT  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

THE  AURAPHONE  win  hdp  you  if  you  do. 
It  is  a  receni  scientinc  inventi^^n  which  will  re- 
store the  hearing  of  any  one  bom  deaf.  When  in 
the  ear  it  Is  liivUible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
sUffhtest  discomfort  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are 
to  The  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Kndo«e  ptamp  for  par- 
ticulars.   Can  be  tes  tel  FREE  OB  CHAROE  at 

THE  AURAPHONE  CO'8  Offices: 

31f   l«tnHKu  !*<«.   liiiMi   Sqpvt.   Itw    Ttrk. 

or  607  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Newspaper  Reporters  Wanted. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Modern  Press  Associa- 
tioQ  wants  one  or  two  newspaper  correspondents  iii 
this  connty.  The  work  is  light  and  can  be  performed 
by  either  lady  or  gentleman.  Previons  experience  is 
not  necessary,  and  some  of  onr  young  men  and 
women  and  even  old  men  would  do  well  to  secure* 
such  a  position,  as  we  understand  it  takes  only  about 
one-fourth  of  your  time,  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Modem  Press  Association,  Chicago,  IlL 

n  A  v|-yxO     ^"AMKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Wtthlnflton,  0.  r. 

rAltNIo  §?rt???sr5;r,J5?o;j?s-is-*'''^^^°^^ 


IT  IS  iMPOSSlBLf  toOTurentiinfltetbe  valus  of 
warm  f e et  At  iMs  i«iiflG n  of  th«  y aar,  THO U^i ANPB 
(I*  V AXU AB LB  LIVES  Aresacriflwd ^yiirs  J e&r  Jo 
Qouaequencaof  I>A-baPK  €OLD  FKST.  Cold  ^it  lay 
tha  founilftUoa  Kor  PULMONAHy^  I>J]&EA8X8  SO 
faiAl  to  Uie  p«opl«  of  our  liuid.  Caitid  we  maK«  ths 
world  know  how  valuable  our  MAC^KCTIC  FOOT 
B  A  TIE  R I  £  S  arc  for  ttevpLoii  up  a  WAJtH  Osm  AL 
OLOWtbroutirb  tbo  F££TA^DLimBe,  none  would 
be  Without  them,  THXSB  WARM  Til]i  WSOLB 
BOEl  T,  koop  tb  e  VlT  AXi  TO  RCH8  JTP.  m  ajpitotl**  tha 
irOQ  Itithe  bloody  CauEfi^  a  FEELIKG  OP  WARMTH 
AJTU  COSCPOHT  ovor  the  wbole  bodF  tf  Dootber 
reeult  waa  pPDdue«d  tbnn  to  (NSyLATE  Iho  body 
ft*om  tJiif  W(jtp  COM  tiirtli,  tbo  IHSOLES  WtJtTtJ'  HE 
UrVALUABLE,  In  innuy  c«»c»  tti*  INSOLB  wtU 
ciire  ItHBUMATlSM,  NEURALOLAand  SWfiLI*- 
INO  OF  THE  LIMBfl,  Try  &  jijilr  of  tb©Til  ^ulcfc, 
iLOOtOr  3  pn^Lr  fbr  12.00   Any  alxe.  by  tuiUL 

PARJLYSIS; 

—  Dfopty  t^rEV  sured,  S^nd  foroyr 
book  'A  PiAin  Rojdto  HeaTlh/'FREC, 

CHICAGO    MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 
1 4:D  i  MiM^fil  c  Temtr  1<^»  Cfilcapo,  J  J 1. 


CURED  without  any  medicm«. 
)  l?heumj>t<tfn«  Spinflt  6ii«mef  and 
-Dfopty  »a»r!)f  eured. 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  wrttt  to  an  adoorVoer  pleaso  montlon  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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rOOD  PRODUCTS 


H.  L  M.,  BMPRSSS  OP  RUSSIA. 

TELEGRAM    FROM    LIVADIA. 

LIVADIA 

SEND  IMMEDIATELY  TO  ANITCHKOFF  PALACE  ST  PETERS- 
BURG ONE  DOZEN  BOTTLES  VIN  MARIANI 
FOR  HER  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 

TO  MARZANZ  A;  CO.  PARZS  FRANCKLIN 


For  SO  years 
most  popularly 
used  tonic-stimu- 
lant in  Hospitals, 
Public  and  Kelig- 
ious  Institutions 
everywhere. 


KOR  -  BODY  -  AND  -  BRAIN 


n» 


Nourishes  -  Fortires  -  Refreshes 

Strengthens  Entire  System 


Over  7.000 
written  endorse- 
ments frofn  prom- 
inent Physicians 
in  Europe  and 
America. 


Tlie  most  AsT^eaMe,  BffbctlTe  and  Xraattn^  T<Mtle» 


AAtorVlnMarlanlsC 

Dran^tts  9oA   Fancy 

Oroeert. 


EVERY  TEST,  STRICTLY  ON  ITS  OWN  MERITS, 
PROVES  ITS  EXCEPTIONAL  REPUTATION 


To  avoid 

noaU  accept  no 

stKntloM. 


rj^^^^  f\C4^^     We  will  mall,  gratis,  75  Portraits^  Sketches,  Biosraphkal 
rr66  UnCra    Notes  and  Autographs  off  Celebrities,  testifying  to  exce&enoe 

^mm^m^^^^^am   of  ««V1N  MARIANI.'* 


P ABI8 :  41  BovxxTAifcD  HAumiAini. 
LONDON :  989  OXFOBD 


MARIANI  &  CO..  5»  W.  X5th  St,  New  You. 


For  mutual  aduantag€  mhM  yoM  mrttt  to  am  tuliMrtttor  p/«u«  mMttom  tho  Rwlom  ttf  R0»t0m». 
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UNCL-A351FIED  ARTICLES 


Par  Excellence. 

The  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  is  the  Southern  Line 
par  excellence.     The  line  is  fully  equipped  with  block 
signal  system,  safety  signals^  and  iuterlocking  de- 
vice at  railway   crossings.       The   track  is  built      ^.^^^Wj 
with  75  pound  steel  rails,  and  stone  ballast- 
Trains  are  gas-lighted   and  steam-heated; 


and  provided   with    electric  headlights 
By  traveling  on  the  Q.  &  C.  one  se- 
cures the  benefit  of  every  appliance 
for  safety  and  every  provision 
comfort.      Solid   vestibuled 
trains  to  Florida. 

Send   us  your  name  and  addrcM  for 
Q.  &  C.  Florida  hand-book,  now  in  press.  ^ 
W.  C.  RINBARSON,  General   Passenger 
.Icent.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


y^ 


Do  You  Drink 
Coffee? 


THE 


"  MARION 

HARLAND " 
COFFEE  POT 


Is  Helen  UflcA]  If  tx>nititictedt  #134. 

medical  mutb'^rltil^  01  the 
wori4'fi  ^rifateat  m.niJ  iHM^t  Coitea 
TTiAki^r ,  No  C4:iii  ^trucl  ^  lu  to  JuM 
d1iK{*«t1oDt  uthe  caff<i<ff  la  pol 
bolted. 

groQDd  CoHcf,  Dnd  v,\M  pre:;«re 

It  l**o tilmpk^  a  4.bi]d:  cfi.ii 
itii«!  lu  Jt  c^MidriidPH  11  rl 
irttpori  itiid  u  I  I  (I  w  0  no 
nrnmJi  tfie^fnpE^^  It  nifiliea 
thr  4'oltM-  briRlit  atid  rlrnr 
^rlilitiut  9fftfn  or  an  >  I  bins 
H^c»  Thf  Tollr*  r^.iM  art) 
all  Mrkrl-f  luted.  *r"l  Ui»j 
an  tbe  kmndaoiuiMit  »iid  bent  that  ran  br  pun'h4Mtv<1  i^e  afip  j<ric». 
if  Toor  dMjpf  cannot  mipplyjroa,  llie  i«ai3iirn?iiir(^rfl  ttUI  w^ni]  mj 
alu  ron  may  #cl4^et,  d^UTcnd  ftee  or  expreuio  an  7  Httdreii*«>att  fli 
tti«SlMtHlppl  [And  60  «niU  ad<Ilt1oiiKl  elAewfaerpi  at  fi>J1oviaf 
n>#«lal  pnc««  fur/Vi/Jnidb'J'Pfd^edi^^fip  u,ilBF»ctloD  iraaTaptfc-d  : 

Tomakel  <iu*n,  *  eu»ii»*l*3S.    To  m*ki»  ^  4u*rt»,  n  cup»,  |1*M. 
To  in«ke  3  qoVru.  IB  (rEip«>  %  k  .fl<l.    To  makp  4  iitikfia,  10  l^up«»  It  00. 

▲DDaXSS  THE  MAJnTVAOTUaXBS, 

SILVER   &   CO..   snHewes  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TO  ADVERTISERS  I 


I. 

The  Revisw  of  Reviews  is  read  ereiy  month  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people. 

II. 
These  people  are  to  a  man  responsible  citizens,  and  an 
enonnous  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  prosperous  dass 
that  have  money  to  buy  things  with. 

III. 
They  are  the  people  you  would  like  to  have  know  all 
about  your  goods. 

IV. 

They  rely  on  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

V. 

You  can  get  space  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  at  the 
almost  absurdly  low  rate  of  (120  per  page — the  best  article 
of  advertising  for  the  least  money. 

These  are  only  statements  of  facts.  We  hope  you  will 
make  the  deduction  from  them  that  if  you  advertise  in  maga- 
zines you  should  appear  in  this  journal. 


The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


For  JfututU  adwuitagt  wHm  ywt  wrtU  to  an  advertlMr  ptoago  monUofi  tko  Roolom  ^f  Hoolom, 
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0^mmma^ 


^•mmmmum 


FOR  T+IE  OFFICE 


•  •«^1BH»«C 


mmmaaKsmm  ^■HM«a 


«« 


ME  AND  TAD" 


The  only  way  to  tell 
whether  you  can  write  better 
with  Tadella  Pens  is  to  try 
one. 

Sold  in  25  cent  and  $1.25  boxes      Samples,  20    styles,  10 
cents.     TADELLA    PEN  CO  ,  74  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


For  mutnai  advuittagt  mktm 


ff«  mrttt  to  mm  advrtloor  ptoaoo  montloa  tin  ihotom  €f 
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i^%^%^%^ 


.  hearts  of  the  women  who  fl 
A  use  it,  and  brightens  the  & 
hearths  of  the  homes  that  iS 


KNOWLEDGE 

brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightly  used.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  vjill  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 

Its  excellence  is  due  to  its  presenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
stipation. It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
^\  millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.  Syrup 
of  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in  50  cent  and  $  1  .OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
accept  anv  substitute  if  offered.  c     d       •       /•  . 

CALIFORNIA  FIQ  SYRUP  CO.,     ^^gSi"' 


1 


New  York,  N.Y, 


Prim  op  REUBEN  FREEMAN  &  BRO.,  New  York. 


Ivory 


Why  not  wash  with  pure  white 
Ivory  Soap  and  have  pure  white 
linen  ?  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 

THE  PROCTER  A  GAMBLE  OO.,  Olim. 


34,000  SOLD. 


I 


il 


w 


PlAlNQd 

HIGHEST  AWARD  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Unsurpassed   In  Tone,  Touch,  Scale. 

Action,  Deslgrn,  Material  and 

Construction* 

Cataloous  akd  IirroRitATioH  Fan. 

YOSE  &   SONS   PIANO  CO., 

174  Trwmont  St.,  Boston t  Mass. 


I~  ir^i  ^vr^^*  Av;iiuN,     ut;»ivaN.    and    UHKAf 
_—«-«—-—  DURABILITY;  £a^  Tflrms.    OldiB» 
strumenU  Uken  in  Excha nge.       WUte 'o^^JJ^O^wA t»B 
BRIGUa  PIANO  CO.,  631  AlbsBT  Bt..  Bosioa.  Ham. 
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Ought  ^^ 
to  W 


ear  a 


Ferris' 

Good 


Corset  Waist 


Made  to  conform 
to  the  natural  beaucj 
of  the  figure,  mnd 
with  regard  to  the 
ino6t  approved  rules 
of  health,  to  fit  all 
jjges  and  b  ha  pes  from 
iniant«  to  adults, 
BOLD  SY  ALL   LEADING   RETAILERS. 


Scad  for  Circular. 


FERRIS    BROS., 

*  MhfrB.<md  Patentees,  041  BrosdWfly,  N.Y« 
Branch  Qj^if— 53T  Market   St.,  San   FranciBCO 


The  Greatest  Medical  Discovery 
of  the  Age* 

KENNEDY'S 

MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 

DONALD  KENNEDY.  OF  ROXBURr,  MASS., 

Has  discovered  in  one  of  our  eoinmon  pasture 
-weetls  a  remedy  thiit  curea  every  kiiid  of 
Huitior.  from  the  worst  Scrofula  down  to  a 
common  Pimple^ 

He  has  tried  it  in  over  eleven  hundred  cases 
and  never  failed  except  in  two  cases  (both 
thunder  humor).  He  has  now  in  his  ^o^es- 
sion  over  two  hundred  certificates  of  its  value, 
all  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston.  Send 
postal  card  for  book. 

A  benefit  is  always  experienced  from  the 
first  bottle,  and  a  perfect  cure  is  warranted 
whefi  the  right  quantity  is  taken. 

When  the  lungs  are  affected  it  causes  shoot- 
ing pains,  like  needles  passing  through  them ; 
the  same  with  the  Liver  or  Bowels,  This  is 
caused  by  the  ducts  being  stopped,  and  al- 
ways disappears  in  a  week  after  taking  it. 
Bead  the  label. 

If  the  stomach  is  foul  or  bilious  it  will 
cause  squeamish  feelings  at  first. 

No  change  of  diet  ever  necessaiy.  Eat  the 
best  you  can  get,  and  enough  of  it.  Dose- 
one  tablespoonful  in  water  at  bedtime.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 


ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 


••One  need  only  put  hia  head  hi  at  my  door  to 
realize  that    tooaccos  are  of  two  kiuda,  the 
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Of  CaUrrii,  CaUrrhal  DeafneM,  Bronchitis, 

Asthna,  Hay-Fever,  Whooping  Couffh, 

Diphtheria.  Consooiptloa,  etc*, 

t's  a  new  and  effective  treatment  of  all  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  by  inhalation. 


Rkv.  Db.  Fabbab,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  sayo:— •*  It 
is  a  bleuing  to  humanity,  and  1  am  lorry  it  is  not 
better  known."  —^^ 

"  I  believe  that  we  shall  one  day  rid  the  world  of  all 
diseases  which  are  caused  by  germs." — M.  Pasteub. 


HYOMEI  is  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  line  of  recent 
scientific  research,  a  powerful  antiHeptic  and  an  abso- 
lute destroyer  of  the  germs  and  microbes  which  canse 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air.  thoroughly  charged  with  HYOMEI,  is  inhaled 
through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the  mouth,  and,  after 
permeating  the  minutest  respiratory  organs,  is  ftlowly 
exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to 
inhale,  inexpensive  and  ^ves  immediate  relief.  It  stops 
all  spasmodic  coughing  in8tantly.  clears  the  voice,  ex- 
pands the  lungs  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

More  ill  health  is  caused  by  imperfect  respiration  than 
by  imperfect  digestion.  Keep  your  lung8  and  air  pas- 
sages healthy  and  they  will  give  tone  and  vigor  to  your 
whole  system. 

A  short  Treatise  on  the  subject,  a  brief  history  of  the 
discovery,  and  also  voluntary  testimonials  from  promi- 
nent people  who  have  been  cured  by  its  use,  sent  free  on 
application. 

A  Pocket  Inhaler  and  a  bottle  of  HYOMEI.  with  full 
directions  for  use,  s  >nt  by  mail  on  receipt  of  91.00. 
Consultation  at  the  Institute  and  trial  treatment  free. 

Address. 
R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  E.  aoth  St.,  New  York. 


™§   IDEAL 

Trousers  Stretcher 

WORKS  LIKE  THIS 

And  it  makes  your  trousers 

LOOK  LIKE    THIS 

Otherwise  they  will  appear 
VERY  MUCH 


LIKE   THIS 

And  if  you  cannot  appreciate  the  pecuniary, 
social,  and  business  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
its  use,  we  can't  help  you. 

It  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind,    for  it  treats  them  just  as 
the  tailor  does. 

Guaranteed  to  give    satisfaction,    or    money  zeiimdcd. 
Sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  50  cents. 

IDEAL  STRETCHER  CO. 


K*?w*wW 


I 


^^  Om^t  ^  ^/>fif^  ^  /v^e4  t^f  / 


Unequalled   for   Toilet,    Nursery   and   Bath. 


Pears' 


loo  years  old  and  better  than  it  ever  was. 

There  are  soaps  offered  as  substitutes  for 
which    are    dangerous — be    sure    you    get 


Pears' 


for  mutuai  aduantag^  wkw  you  wrIU  to  an  adoorttter  ptoam  momtiom  tko  Rgotom  of  Rovi^ws. 
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Hougrhton,   Mifflin   &    Co/s 
NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Mississippi  Basin. 

The  Struggle  in  America  between  England  and  France. 
1697-1763.  With  full  Cartographical  Illustrations  from 
Contemporary  Sources.  By  Justin  Winsor,  auAor  of 
"CartiertoFrontenac/*  ''Christopher  Columbus/'  etc. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  #4.00. 

This  Tolume  takes  up  the  story  of  American  eamloratioo  where  Dr. 
Wmsor  left  it  in  his  ^*  Cnrtier  to  Frontennc"  It  trmces  the  counter 
BoremenU  of  the  Enalish  nnd  French,  in  adventure,  trade,  and  war, 
for  the  poesesslon  of  the  Great  Vallej. 

Cartier  to  Prontenac 

A  Study  of  Geogn^hical  Discovery  in  the  interior  of  Noith 
America  in  its  Historical  Relations,  i534pi7oa  With  full 
Cartographical  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources. 
By  Justin  Winsor,  editor  of  "Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America. ' '    8vo,  gilt  top,  $4<oa 

**  The  wondrous  story  has  been  told  hy  Parionan  in  half  a  dosen 
Tolnaies  wi|h  a  vivKnMs  anrt.Wvacity  not  likiUf  to  be  surpassed,  and 
which  have  given  it  a  wide  popularity.  It  remained  a  desideratum  to 
kait  totether  the  scattered  sketches  into  one  whole  bodv.  1  bis  Mr. 
Winsor  has  dona,  and  that  adsAiraUy.'*— rA#  J/miUm,  N.  Y. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Edited  bjr  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  16  For- 
traits  and  other  Illustrations.  3  Tols.,  8vo,  gilt  top,  f6.oo. 

These  Letters,  with  comparatively  few  eaoeptiont,  have  never  be* 
fore  been  published.  They  date  from  i78«  to  1833 ;  are  addressed  to 
Mrs,  Colendgc.  Southey,  Wordsworth.  Lamb,  John  Murray,  aad 
oumy  others;  they  throw  much  new  ligiit  on  Coleridge's  life,  char- 
acter, career,  and  friendships :  and  the  intimate  ana  personal  note 
mnmng  through  them  gives  them  a  peculiar  interest. 

Selected  Essays  of  James  Darmesteter. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  Jastrow.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  a  portrait,  iimo, 

11.50- 

M.  Darmcsteter  was  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  Freoch  Re- 
public, especially  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  oriental  research.  To 


the  thoroughness  of  the  German  s^dar  ha  added  the  precision  and 
fineness  of  touch  peculiar  to  the  best  type  of  French  scholars.  Thb 
volume  oontainrthe  ripr  fruit -of  his  genius,  and  caanot  fail  to  co«> 
mand  tike  eager  attention  of  thooghtrol  and  cultivated  readers. 

Ten  New  England  Blossoms  and  their  in. 
sect  Visitors. 

By  ClarknckM.  Weed,  Professor  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College.  With  Illustrations.  Square  l2mo, 
$1-2$. 

A  book  of  ten  popular  and  delightful  essays  on  certain  blosiowi 
and  the  risitoia  they  attract. 

Under  tlie  Man-Ri:. 

By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.     i6mo,  I1.25. 

a  noteworthv  novel  of  which  Teams  is  the  scene,  and  the  time 
durinie  th«t  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Daris.  being  to  the  manner  bom,  de* 
fcnbes  the  Southern  scenes  and  **  plsTS  *'  the  Southern  characters  with 
marked  skill,  ftiving  to  the  story  a  Southern  atmosphere  wholly 
natural  aad  delightful. 

A  Century  of  Cliarades. 

By  William  Bellamy.  A  hundred  original  charades, 
ingenious  in  conception  and  worked  out  with  remarkable 
skill.     I^tftA  Thousand.     l8mo,  |i.oo. 

^  The  cleverest  work  of  it«  kind  knoxn  to  English  literature."— 
Hbnrv  A.  Clapp,  in  Boston  Advertiser. 


SOLI)  BY  ALL  BOOKSKLLKRS.       SKNT,  POSTPAID,  BY 

HOUGHTON,  niFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


RusKiN's  -  Works. 


M±3X^±t^€3L 


lclJ.«loa. 


A  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this  the 
greatest  of  all  writers  on  Nature^  Art  and  Architect- 
ure, 

This  edition  hc^s  been  carefully  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged and  is  thorottgbly  and  artiatlosdly  illuB- 
traied,  containing  alTthe  plates  which  appear  in  the 
original  English  edition^  a  large  part  of  which  are 
from  drawings  by  Ruskin.  Sfgether  with  colored 
plates^  photogravures  and  tinted  plates  made  express- 
ly for  this  edition. 

The  full  page  plates  are  printed  on  ImperiMl 
Japan  paper.  The  type  is  large  and  set  in  a  fine 
open  page.  The  paper  ts  heavy  cocUed  and  plated  and 
of  finest  quality.  The  binding  is  hcUf  leather^  gilt 
topsy  uncut  edges.  The  edition  is  limited  to  yjo  num- 
bered copies  and  the  set  unit  be  cotnplete  in  ^0  octavo 
volnmea  issued  at  the  rate  of  about  2  volumes  per 
fnofith. 

The  price  is  fixed  at  $3.30  P«r  volume* 
Prospectus  and  specimen  pages  showing  type^  page 
and  paper  with  sample  illustreSion^  sent  on  application. 


BRYAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

61  S.  9th  St.,  New  York. 

mr^  WHIEPT  lOM 

Bdited  by  ANDREW  I^ANG. 
Now  Limitod  Edition  of  I  COO  Ooploe. 

Scott  has  stamped  his  genisis  on  an  entire  country  and 
language,  and  the  IVavertey  Novels  are  read  by  mili- 
ums and  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
These  great  novels  have  never  before  been  properly 
illustrated. 

nis  edition  is  enriched  at  a  cost  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  withproof  impressions  on  Imperial  Jap- 
anese paper  of  three  hundred  origincU  etchings  from 
paintings  by  celebrated  artists  of  France  and  England, 
among  whom  are  Sir  /.  S.  Millaia,  R.A.,  x.  W. 
Macbeth,  Gordon  Browne,  Pettie,  I^fortf 
hsdauMe,  Teyaaonnierea,  etc 

Andrew  Ijingf  the^rratest  English  critic,  as  editor 
will  furnish  crtttcal  introductions ,  glossaries,  and 
notes  to  each  novels  supplementing  ScotTs  own  notes, 

Thi$  If  Hi0  mo$t  magnifiewit  edition  mmr  mad$  of  tft 
worl[9  of  any  tionl/$t. 

The  type  will  be  large  and  new,  set  in  a  fine  open  page. 
The  fnofgins  ample  and  the  paper  a  beautiful  natural 
tint.  The  volume  a  small  8vo  easy  to  handle,  and 
the  binding  vellum  cloth,  gilt  tops,  slightly  trimmed. 
Complete  in  48  vols.,  issued  2  vols,  per  month,  at 
$^•50  per  volume.  Also  soo  copies  printed  on 
//o/fand  hand-made  paper,  with  fifty  additional  illus- 
l  rat  ions,  and  bound  m  half  leather,  at  $5.00  per  volume. 

Prospectus  and  specimen  pages  showing  type,  page 
and  paper,  with  sample  illustration,  sent  on  application. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  BOSTON. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  atluerttter  pleaea  mention  the  Review  qf  Reoiewe, 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Publications 

AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  THB  FRIENDSHIP  OF  NATURE: 


BIRDCRAFT. 

AFiddJBookofTwo  Hnnd^  Som.  Ga^ie  and  Water  Birds.     Bv  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.     With  ftill-paee  Dlates 
containiiig  ia8  birds  in  their  natural  colors  and  other  Ulustrations.    8vo,  linen.  I3.00.  ^^^  ^ 

"  The  UapoitaBce  of  the  colored  prints  cannot  be  orerestimated^  for   I       **  The  text  aivee  the  deacriodJi*  >nM  ki»»»i»M^  ^  ^    t.     ^    ^ 
theT«id)le  one  to  determine  at  a  glance  the  roogh  clanificado^  of       specie..  a^SS  oftheSSSw^  ^a   *"?*^ 

theWuonea«y.eeaboottheg.nkn.ocalong^l?:UdK^  S?^  wffiX'bSju 'oS^ 

someeanallvviaiblAauAlW"  ^  j  "iwr  coior  or  oy 


some  eqoallj  visible  quality." 


The  Evolution  of  Industry. 

By  HamT  Dram,  C.  E.,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.    ismo,  cloth,  |t.5o. 

*^  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  Tafaie  of  the  various  factors  in  the  in- 
dustrial problem,  and  to  show  that  they  have  common  components, 
and  are  developing  an  organization  of  labor  that  will  meet  the  con- 
for   efficiency   and  proQOM   the   wellare  of  the 


<ommunity, 

N^w  WIfrk  by  the  muiker  tff  "  Pmin,  PUmture  and  jSttAetics." 

iCsthetIc  Principles. 

By  HaifaT  Rtrrcaas  Makshaix,  M.A.      xamo,  cloth,  li.as. 

%•  The   Observer's   Standpoint— The    Artist's    Sundpoint  —  The 
Critic's  Standpoint—Algedonic  iCsthetics,  etc. 

By  ike  tatmg  amihor. 

Pain,  Pleasure  and  iCsthetlcs. 

An  Essay  Concerning  the  Psychology  of  Pain  and  Pleasura,  with 
Special  Reference  to  iCsthetics.    8vo,  cloth,  #3.00. 

An  Experiment  In  Altruism. 

i6mo,  cloth.      75  cenu. 
An  Experiment  in  Altruism^  as  it  is  called,  is,  very  literally  speak- 
ing, a  story  of  to-day.    The  heart  of  this  little  l>ook  is  a  drama  of  love 
and  life,  but  all  about  it  press  the  bewildering  new  f«fhifmt  of  philan- 
thropy  and  social  theory. 

Children  off  the  Qhetto. 

By  I.  Zamgwiix,  author  of  King  ^  the  Sehnerrer*.    ismo,  cloth. 
Nemrly  ready. 

New  Veimme  ^the  Irie  Library. 

A  Lost  Endeavor. 

By  Gut  Boothby,  author  c£  On  the  mOtaby,  A  Bid  fer  Fertwne. 
•«cc.,  etc.    t6mo,  cloth.    75  — "- 


%*  Mr.  BooTRBT  is  npidly  winnuig  a  name  and  a  place  for  himself 
ma  a  writer  of  atones  foil  of  the  magic  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Stanley  L. 
Wood  iUnstrates  the  story  from  material  supplied  him  by  the  author. 

New  Veimme  0f  MacmUlan't  Dicken*. 

Bleak  House. 

By  CBAax.as  Dickbms.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Original  Pre- 
lisce  by  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger,  with  the  illuetroHone  by 
FhiM.  A  vahiable  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  first  edition.  Each  novel 
of  the  scries  complete  in  <me  volume,    xamo,  doth,  |i.oo. 


Outlines  cff  Sodal  Theology. 

By  Wm.  D«  Witt  Hydi .  D.  D.  President  ot  Bowdoin  CoUege  and 
Professor  ofMental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  ismo.  clothTf^lo. 
•'  Rejecting  whatever  the  doctrine  of  EvoluUon  and  the  critical  re- 
construction of  sacred  history  and  literature  have  rendered  untenable 
in  the  traditional  theology,  the  work  aims  to  '  strengthen  the  thimn 
that  rtmain.' "  ^  "iiuip 

Adoption  and  Amendment  off  Constitutions  In 
Europe  and  America. 

Translated  by  C.  D.  Hazbn ,  Professor  of  History  in  Smith  Colleae. 
With  an  introduction  by  J.  M.  Vmcairr,  Johns  Hopkins  Univerritv 
By  CnxaLas  BoacBAUD.    Extra  crown  8vo.    fs.00. 
%*  A  brief  but  systematic  treatise  on  the  methods  by  which  constitu- 
tions are  adopted  and  changed  fai  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  where  written  charters  prevail. 

John  Dalton  and  the  Rise  off  ilodem 
Chemistry. 

By  Sir  HaNaT  E.  Roacoa,  F.  R.  S.    The  Cantary  Sdenee  Serlea 
^ted  by  Sir  Hekkt  E.  Roscoa,  D.  C.  L,  F.  8.  S?ffp.^lS5; 


doth,    fi.as. 

The  Horticulturists'  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  T.  H.  BAiLar,  of  Comdl  University,    ismo,   doth. 
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MacmiUan'e  niustrateH  SUndard  Nevele, 
NEW  VOLUME. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log. 

By  MiCHAM.  Scott,    niustnued  by  J.  Ayton  Symington.    With  an 

Introdnctum  by  Mowbray  Morris,    zamo,  doth,  %■  .85. 

♦*•  When  Tem  Cringle* e  Leg  first  appeared  it  was  haUed  by  the 

cridcs  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  books  of  the  time,  and  it  has  kept  its 

place  in  popularity  alongside  of  Marryat,  Cooper,  and  Dana  ever  stece. 

Already  Publiehed. 
I.  CASTUe    RACKRENT.  and    THB   ABSENTBe.      By  Miss 

EocawoaTH. 
a.  JAPHBT  IN  SEARCH  OP  A  FATHER.    By  MxaaTAT. 


IN   PRBPARAtiON. 

New  Novel  by  the  author  of"  Esther  Waters.*'      CELIBATES. 


By  George  Moore.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.50. 


Mactnillan's  Miniature  Series. 

laaned  Hoathly.     Price  as  canta. 
Yearly  Subscrtptloii  $2.75. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  they 
will  issue  monthly,  in  paper  covers,  beginning  May,  1895, 
under  the  title  of  Macmillan* s  Miniature  Series,  the 
following  popular  works : 

I.  SHAKaspBAKs's  ENGI.AND.    By  William  Winter. 
II.  Tna  Fribkdship  of  Naturb.    By    Mabel  Osgood 

Wright y»^. 

III.  A  Tup  TO  England.    By  Goldwin  Smith Jnly. 

IV.  FaoM  A  Naw  England  Hillsidb.    By  William  Potts.    August. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


Macmillan*s  Novelists*  Library. 

laaoad  Moothly.     Price  (In  paper).  50  ceata. 
Ne.  I.     New  ready, 

HARCELLA. 

By  Mrs.  HvMPHav  Wabd.  author  of  *'  The  History  of  David  Grieve  •• 
*^  Robert  Elsmere,"  etc.    Popular  edition,  in  paper,  50  cents.         * 


To  be  followed^  in  mcnthN 

afUr-nrnmed  notable  novels 


order ^  by  the 
novels: 
A  Seqnel  to  ••  Saracineaca.*'    By  F.  Marion 


8ANT'  ILARIO. 

Cbawpobd. 

THE  NAULAHKA.    By  Rudyakd  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balbs- 
TiBR.     \^June. 

THB  HISTORY  OP  DAVID  QRIEVB.    By  Mrs.  Humphby  Ward- 

\July. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO..  66  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Far  mutual  adwxntage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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LONGMANS,  OREEN,  &  C0.'5  NEW  BOOKS. 


The    World    as    the   Subject   of 
Redemption. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  Set  Forth  the  Functions  of  the  Church 
L  Designed  to  Embrace  the  Whole  Race  of  Mankind. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Ripon  and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  introduction  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  Crown  8vo,  $2.00 
net. 

Sermon  Sketches, 

Taken  from  Some  of  the  Sunday  Lessons  Throughout  the 
Church's  Year.  By  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  York,  Rector  of  Kirby  Misperton  and  Rural  Dean. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50- 

A  Primer  of  Evolution. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  Creation," 
etc.  Illustrated.  l6mo,  Polished  Buckram,  75  cents. 
"Mr  Clodd  .  .  .  has  in  the  present  voluine  provided  a  •um- 
manr  of  tiie  doctrine  of  evolution  in  a  form  tl»t  commendi  itself  for  its 
breadth  of  reasoning,  iu  exactitude  in  scientific  detail,  and  die  clearness 
and  impr«ssiveness  in  which  the  whole  argumrat  U  set  forth.  .  .  . 
U  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  can  caU  himself  even  fairly  well 
educated  without  having  mastered  the  greats  part  of  the  information 
which  Mr.  Clodd  so  attractively  presents.  — 5raciw»,  Boston. 


READY  MAY  ts. 

Heart  of  the  World. 

A  story  of  Mexican  Adventure.  By  H.  Rider  Hact-ard, 
author  of  ••She,"  "Allan  Quatermain,*'  •*  Monte- 
zuma's Daughter,'*  etc.,  etc.  With  13  fuU-page  illus- 
trations  by  Amy  Sawyer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, I1.25. 

NEW  NOVEL  BYTHE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISUNDERSTOODr 

Colonel  Norton. 

By  Florence  Montgomery,  Author  of  ••Misunderstood." 

••Thrown  Together,"  etc,  etc.    Crown  8vo,  Buckrun, 

lx.50. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Qalon. 


With  12  full-page  illustrations  by 
I2mo,  linen   cloth,   omamcnttl. 


By  Owen  Rhoscomyl, 

Lancelot  Speed. 

I1.25. 
»'  The  tale  b  exceptionaUy  well  told  ;  the  dewaiptire  P««»««  « 
strong  and  vivid  without  behig  over-elaborated  ;  and  the  ,r«cital  of  fights 
and  adventures  on  sea  and  Und  is  thrilUng,  wrthoot  leading  to  My 
excess  of  horrors.  The  characters  in  the  book  are  not  all  vUlauis,  bat 
the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  lighted  up  by  the  ideals  and  stnvmgs  d 


brave  uid  honorable  men  The  book  b  certainly  a  most  attractive 
addidon  to  fiction  of  adventure,  for  it  shows  a  fine  degree  of  imaginadflo 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  A  glance  at  the  Uliutrations  by  Lancelot 
Speed  will  alone  be  enough  to  inote  a  reading  of  the  story  from  begio- 
mng  to  end."— 7)1*  Boacony  Boston. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  15  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 


EMORY 


yEMORY^BRAf^Vl43^BVo"ADfrAY^IEWYORK 
Ml    ■IfAIMalOfnM,  Bpaakan,  for  School, 


BOOKS  ^<!!11!$H°''I0C 


Oatalos'iMl 


THE  CHAP-BOOK 

ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


•«  Intercourse  Between  the  Soul  and  Body." 

BY  EKANUEL  8WEDBNB0KO.       5  oenti. 

Interesttng  booln  bj  Mine  aathor : 

•'F«mrLea4lmsDoctrtBM,**      ...       847  pp.        |n.'J 

•♦  DWIne  I-OT©  amd  Wlsdaw,'*  ..-«•§*•  -^ 

••  DiTlne  ProTldeace,*' »»  *"  /^ 

•«Ti-aeChrUtlaiiRellfflom,**     -      -      -      •sa  •  JJW 

••  Apocalypse  Explained,'*  Vol*.  1,  f,  8. 4,  Mch  !» 

Send  for  deaortptlve  cat^ogne  to  the 
Anerlcaa  Swedenborc  PrInClac  dc  PnblUlilac  »««iety* 

20  Cooper  Union.  New  York. 


UNBUABES  SPOKEN  in  ten 

lilCCIf  C  spoken  fluently  by  ten  weeks'  home  studr. 
If  CCliO  **The  BoMBthaJ  Method,'*  n  radioal  depertaie 
from  old  methods.  BookUtfree.  PoLTOliOT  Book  Co..  OBiCAOa 


HI  III  mm  I  HIT >.■«««  iiii» m im7m«**»»** 

THEi.m«a»i«THODFoai.BARmNG  How  to  Think     ^^^^"    ; 

"r..^:;;""«?  in  German. ; 


How  to  Think 

in  French. 

Rv  Chnrlefl  P.  Kfoeh,  A.M.,  Profeeoor  of  LansraaKea  in 

The  most  sncceaaful  means  yet  deviaed  for  learning 
and  teaching  how  to  5pe«k  French. 
Y  Sent,  poet.p*W»  on  receipt  of  •!  .00. 

ceUorot  ChftutAuqua 


*' As  a  preotlcal  book  to  aid  In  quickly  acquiring  the  power  of 
correct  and  fluent  fix^klng  of  the  0<«««>»RS>^,g?  , 
work  has  no  equal. '^-Uteleatllic  Amerieaa,  Not.  U,  1888, 


eorrect 

work 

p.8l« 


How  to  Think 

Beat,  poet-paid,  on       •  C«^^*aS/^l<     I 

receipt  of  01.50.        Itl    ^P&niSIlt  . 


ion  ui  ^wi»«  M.»—~- —       — 

artAWLES  F  KROEH,  Publisher.  Stevena  Institute  ol  Technology,  Hoboken.N.  J. 


ror  mutual  atvantag*  wHtii  ftu  mritt  to  an  attotrUfr  pitatt  mtntlon  tin  Kmltm  of  llnlni$. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

DmBiOT  or  OOLDMBtA,  WMhlngton.  1118  Thirteenth  St. 

Howard  University.  XedloaLDental  and  PharmMea- 
tlcal  DepartmentA.  Win  begin  their  winter  Msalons  Oct.  8.  This 
•qhoollsforbothjMxes.   Tulwm  In  wich  department,  tgg- gl)^ 


For  circular  addreM 


a  B.  PUKTU,  MJ>., 


iLUifoia,  Bockf ord.  Lock  Box  48. 

Rockford  College  for  Women. 

VUl  Term  Opens  September  18,1805. 
Claaglcal  and  Soienoe  Ooorsee.     Excellent  Preparatory  SohooL 
Spedally  organised  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  WeU-equlpped 
laboratories.     Fine  Oymnaslum.     Resident  Physldan.    Xemorlal 
HaQ  enables  students  to  reduce  expenses.  For  catalogue  address 
SAaAH  F.  AXDSBSO^r,  PrlndpaL 

IMPIAMA,  Tcrre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 


A  School  of  "Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  CItII  Engl- 
ueertng.  Chemical  courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and 
^       '  -     Hodemly  equipped  Laboratories  In  all  Departments. 


Foundrjv    -,- 

Expenses  tow.  Address 


C.  L.  Mass.  President. 


Martuuid,  LuthervUle,  near  Baltimore. 

Itfaryland  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

928a  Chartered  18&8.  Rechartered  1805  with  full  oollei 
course.  Graduates  or  prepares  for  any  New  Kngland  College  fc 
Women.  Excellent  equipment.  Fifteen  states  represented. 
-^    --  ,  ,,  «,_ ,  A.M.,  r      '■ 


L  H.  TuamER,  j 


,  President. 


Mnsouai,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  College  ^i£!f£"«?SS£SSS^'°°i5^ 

partment.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Delsarte.  Degrees  conferred.  Loca- 
tion beautiful  and  healthfuL  Splendid  buildings.  Three-acre  campus. 
Modem  conveniences.  Reasonable  rates.  Fifty-second  session  opens 
Scvt.  18. 1805.   For  Illustrated  catalotfue  address 

BiBAM  D.  Qaom.  President. 


Kkw  York,  Aurorspon-Cayuga-Lake. 

TX/aIIc  r*/\11#kcr»  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
WeilS  ^QUe^C,  The  catalbgue.  thoroughly  re^lbed.  con- 
tains full  Information  concerning  requlremenu  for  admission, 
courses  of  study,  the  hlstonr,  equipment  and  government  of  Wells 
College.   Address  weluam  £.  Waters,  PhJ>.,  President. 


Kbw  York,  Buffalo. 


The  Chauteuqua  College,    ^hSSCJSJT'V't^ 

•distinct  from  the  Beading  Circle,  off ers  the  regular  College  curnouli 


or  special  college  and  preparatcnr  courses  to  studenU  at  home,  by  a 
system  of  correspondence  with  professors  in  leading  colleges.  Ad- 
<lress  JouH  H.  Damiklb,  Executive  Secretary. 


E 


AATUiU  I^AI  I  CnC  the  most  celebrated  practical 
AO I  111  AH  uULLtull  school  in  America.  Bookkeep- 
ino%  -Btenlclnfl,  Correspondence^  Stenography,  TvpewrUino, 
PefnmaruiMp,  Academics,  Modem  Lanffuages,  etc  i  or 
oataloflTue  address 

Carriagloa  Qainss,  Box  CC,  Poughksepsie,  N.  Y. 


pEic58Ti.vA]nA,  Bethlehem. 
—  -  .  c«    '--^^-^  (Founded  1749.) 

Moravian  oemmary  and  ck>ujBOK  fob  womxk. 

00  minutes  from  Philadelphia ;  8  hours  from  New  Yortc 
For  circulars  address 

J.  Max  Bakk,  D J>..  Principal. 

PBxnTi.yAiiiA,  Chambersburg. 

Wilson  College  for  Women. 

Flfty-flve  miles  southwest  of  Harrlsburg.  Classical,  Sclentlflc 
and  Special  Courses.  Music  and  Art.  Music  Department  this  year 
I  £4.  Baudsome  park,  buildings,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  etc 

Pii(K8Ti.VASXA,  Haverford. 


Haverford  College. 


Nine  mUes  from  Philadelphia.    For  Inf <»inatlon  address 

Ths  Pkesidbxt. 

PaxKSTLVAKiA.  Mechanicsburg. 

Irving  College  for  Young  Women. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Harrlsburg  in  the  beautiful  and  healthful 
Cumberuuid  Valley.   A  select  school  of  high  order,  limited  to  100 
boaidtng  students.    Chartered  in  1857.    Confers  degrees.    Music  a 
«pecialty.   Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sketch  Book  to  the  President, 
•A,^^.^^  ^  ^  Camfbxll,  A.M..  Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITIES  AI^D  COLLEGES. 

PnmsTLyAinA,  Meroersburg. 

Mercersburg  College. 

A  .Flrst«las8  Academy  for  Boys.  Prepares 
America.  Sight  graduates  la  Fsoulty.  |8bO  i 
equipmemtarDelles  competition. 

WuxiAM  Mams  Ibtisb,  PhJ>.  (Princeton),  President. 


for  antfOoOegein 
per  year.     Modem 


, , JfiL  Athreeyei-..  „ 

course  of  Lectures,  Qulxses,  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Work  offers 
superior  advantages  to  the  dental  student.   Women  admitted. 
Address  Da.  C.  N.  PxiacB,  Dean. 

PsassTLTAMiA,  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Location  unexcelled.  Degrees  conferred.  Music  and  Art  depart- 
ments. 

Miss  B.  Jsmox  nx  Yobs,  President. 

YnuioiiA,  Salem. 

Roanoke  College.  Forty^WM  year,  courses  for  De- 
, ^  ^  ,  ^  ^  ET^^  with  Electlves.  Large  Li- 
brary. Working  Laboratory.  Heal&ful  Mountain  Climate.  Very 
iHod€raUeac)pen90$.  Catalogue,  with  views,  free.   Address 

Juuus  D.  DaxBxa,  President. 

ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Boys). 

CAuroBiOA,  Belmont. 

Belmont  School  for  Boys, 

in  ttie  foothills  near  San  Francisco,  is  equipped  and  conducted  as  a 
fitting  school  for  the  best  colleges  and  technical  schools.   It  intends 


I  climate  and  surroundings  of  Belmont  and  the  equip. 

school  make  possible  the  nlghest  derelopment  that  hSa 

been  planned  for  it.  lu  nurpoee  is  to  stimulate  lu  boys  to  a  better 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  physical  Ufa  and  leave  them  a  heritage  of 
pleasant  memories.  The  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Ylews  contain 
detaUed  Inf ormaUon.  ^^ 

W.  T.  Rbd,  AJL  (Harrard),  Bead  Master. 


CoifxxcncuT,  Bridgeport. 


The  University  SchooL 


$6oo. 


Prepares  for  the  leading  unlTcrsltles.  Four  resident  pupils  are 
under  the  per.wnal  care  and  guidance  of  the  Head  Master.  8cho<A 
yearbeglnsMayl,18©5.   Yuccmt  C.  Pxcx,  Head MasterT 


and  School  for   Feeble 


CoHincncuT,  Fairfield  Co.,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys. 

$500.  20th  ywtf.  My  eo-paoe  book  teOs  what  education  means 
for  a  boy  here.  Development  ox  character  stands  first  with  us.  No 
new  boy  over  13.   FaBOsaicK  S.  Cuairts,  PIUS.  (Tale,  'IIO). 

ComoBcncuT,  Darlen. 

Private   Home 

Minded  Youth        Oirerseveryfacllltyforcare.edu- 
ATAIIIUCU    X  UUI.U.      oation  and  training,  with  i^van- 

t-kges  and  comforts  of  a  pleasant  country  home.   J.  J.  Kixdrxd,  M.D.. 

Med.  Supt.,  formerly  Clinical  Ass*t  Dareuth  8cho<d  for  Feeble  Minded! 

London,  Eog.   M.  Lojl  Km  oaan,  PrinclpaL 

ComcscnooT,  Oreenwlch. 

Academy  and  Home  for  xo  Boys. 

Seventieth  year  of  Academy,  leth  of  Home.  Preparation  for  Col- 
leen or  Buitlness.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home, 
with  refined  surroundings.   Gymnasium.    Beferences  required. 

J.  H.  Boot.  Prlncliwa. 

Cos|(EcncuT,  Hartford. 

C.  S.  Classical  School. 

1885-18«5.  Lewis  F.  Ram.  M.A. 

CoxiODcnccT,  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Preston. 

Upson  Seminary,    howe  school  fob  EoTSAUDTouim 

MsK.   Prepares  for  College  or  Business.    ra>ferences  :  Pres,  Dwight« 
of  Yale;  Dr.  Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn.       Rev.  HssaT  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 


^or  mutual  advantags  ufMtn  you  writt  to  an  a^vertistr  pUase  mention  tfit  Rtvleuj  of  floui§vs. 
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ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  JBcryt). 

Cosstxmcxrt^  Stamford. 

Betts  Academy. 

Prepftrm  for  teohnloal  school,  college  or  Imsliieas.  New  bonding 
vrlth  modem  appointments.  Bteamh^tt,  electric  light,  gynmaslum ; 
shower  baths ;  extensiye  grounds.  Wk.  J.  Bnras,  H.A.  (Vale),  Prln. 

IixmoB,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

.  _  .^--.  home  schooC  near  Chicago^   Forty-eighth  year.   Loca- 
Instmcaon  "  '  " 


tlon  healthful  and  beautiful 


I  Uiorough,  discipline  firm 


and  kind.   Terms  very  moderate.   Bend  for  prospectus. 

NOBUB  UXLL,  PrindpaL 

ir^ftAf^fH^fHTTH,  Barre. 

The  Private  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded    Youth  offers  exceptional  adrantages  for 

this  class.  Classified  School  and  Home.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
Send  for  droular.      0>o.  A.  Bboww,  ILD.,  Superintendent. 


Massachubbttb,  Blllerica. 

MitcheU's  Boys'  School,  S?gTffi;"R*jrrtS5; 

Bi'lect  Family  School;  ^SOO  per  year.  KiUtary.  Ouly  requisite  for 
admission  gooddharaeUr.  Spemal  care  and  training  to  young  boys. 
Fits  for  coUiBge,  technology  and  business.   Bend  for  circular  to 

M.  C.  MiTCHBLL,  Principal. 

MiomaAii,  Ann  Arbor. 

Miss  Kimball's   School    for    Backward 


Boy! 


e     Number  of  pupils  limited  to  six.    Indlrldual  instruct 
^*  tion  for  boys  of  the  Intermediate  Grade.   All  the  com- 


forts of  a  genuine  home.  Circulars  sent. 


Kim  J.  K ""»**-'-. 


Kbw  Jerset,  Hatawan. 

Glenwood  Collegiate  Institute.  g2^^,2" 

Preparee  for  any  college— business— sodeij.  Health  and  pliyslca] 
comfort  of  students  amply  proTlded  for.  Military  drill,  calisthenics, 
croquet,  tennis,  etc  An  experienced  oook  and  full  corps  of  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers.   Catalogue. 


Nkw  Yobk,  Ithaca. 

Cascadilla  School. 


Leading  Fitting  School  for  ComelL    Full  and  thorough  prepara- 

—  • . < —  *~-ihnlcal,  classical  and  special  courses  Li  all 

Instruotlim  f or  the  indlTiduaL  Tuition  and 


Hon  for  engineering,  technical,  classical  and  si 
colleges.  Small  classes.  Instruotlim  for  the  indJ 
home«68B.  • 

**I  believe  the  Cascadilla  School  to  be  one  of  the  best  jpreparatory 
schools  in  this  oountry."— J.  O.  Schubmah,  President  Cornell  Uui- 
Torslty.  Address  C.  V.  Pabsxxx,  A.M..  Principal. 

Nbw  Yobk.  Klngston-on-Hudson. 

Golden  HUl  School  for  Boys.    S^CS 

Courses.   Healthy  location  in  the  foot  hUls  of  the  Oatskllls. 

JoBM  U.  CaosB,  AJL,  Principal. 

Nsw  YoBX,  Manllus. 

St.  John's  School. 

Summer  School  for  Boys  for  Study  or  Recreation. 
Excursion  on  Sohoolshlp  around  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Thousand 
Islands.   Excursion  on  Bchoolshlp  along  Atlantic  Coast. 

Apply  to  Wh.  Vkebsck,  President. 

University  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Preparatory  School, 

10  East  42cl  Street, 

(Between  Fifth  and  Madison  ATenues.) 

Preparee  for  our  best  oolleges,  scientific  and  professional 
Bohools  and  for  business.  Certificates  issued  on  successful 
completion  of  course  admit  to  most  of  the  colleges,  and  to 
all  the  professional  schools,  without  f%trther  examination. 
Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory.  For  Annual  Announce- 
ment for  180^06,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  School,  10  East 
4.d  Street 

principals.  |  ^  j^  Camkslssl,  Civ.  Eotg. 

Nsw  York,  Poughkeepsle. 

Riverview  Academy. 

60th  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  CoUese,  the  Government  Acad- 
emies, and  Buelneaa.  U.  8.  Army  ofllcer  deUlled  at  Rlverrlew  by 
Secretary  of  War.  BisBas  &  Ajus,  Principals. 


ACADEMICAL  AND   PREPARATORY  {Boys). 

Nbw  York,  Tarrytown-onrHudson. 

Irving  Institute  for  40  Boys. 

_,  Fortieth  year.    Reopens  September  10,  1805.   S) 
Class  in  Suropean  Study  trarels  abroad  this  summer. 

J.  H.  FUBXAH.  A.M.,  Principal. 

Nkw  Yokx,  Staten  Island,  West  New  Brl^rhton. 

St  Austin's  School. 

Patron:  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  DJ).,  Bishop  of  New  York.   Addz«ss 
KK7.  Obo.  B.  QUAILB,  X JL,  Bead  r 


O&io,  Cdumbus. 

The  Columbus  Latin  School. 

^•460.  No  extra  charge.  Prepares  boys  for  CoOem  or  ScSeniiao 
School.  Principal's  certificate  admits  to  Amherst.  WHUaras  sM 
other  colleges  without  examination. 

FEAHK  T  Couc,  AJB.  (Wnilams  '77). 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (CMs). 


CoNxscncuT,  Hartford. 


Woodside  Seminary. 


Reopens  September  S6, 1895. 


MLaa  Saka.  J.  Smith,  PrindpaL 


CoimacncuT,  New  Haven,  06  Hlllhouse  Ave. 

™»  School  for  Girls, 

On  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the  **  City  of  Kims"  offers  superior 
alvantages  in  flnlshluK  course  of  study  and  college  preparatcw. 
Apply  early.   Mrs.  andVisscady,  Principals.         -•    *«  »^       / 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls.  xttrYSScS!! 

Primary  and  College  Preparatory  CkMses.  If  uslo.  Art,  Languages. 
New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent  light,  gymnafilumTsSd  yesr. 

CosNKCTicuT,  Old  Lyme. 

Boxwood  School  for  Girls. 

Location  unsurpassed  for  healthfulnem.   Large  bnOdlngs,  SO«cfe 

Sounds.   Elective  or  Collie  Prep.   Special  ad  vantages  in  Art  and 
uslc   Thorough  work  required.    Tor  circulars  address 

Has.  RiCBARD  Snx  Gbbwold. 

CoNiiBOTiODT,  Slmsbury. 

McLean  Seminary  for  Girls.  iSjfTs^^^SSSS 

French,  German,  Art,  If  uslc.  Rsv.  J.  R.  ifAT-»*« 

CoHNBcncuT,  Stamford. 

Miss    Low's    Boarding  and  Day  School 

fckf   r^irlc        Regular  and  Special  Courses.    Prepares  for 
lOr   ViiriS.   anjooUege.   Every  advantage  In  XnSc,  Art 
and  Modem  languages.    Family  pupils  limited. 

Hiss  Low  and  XiSB  HxrwooD,  PrlnolpaliL 


ComnDcncuT,  Windsor. 

Young:  Ladies'  Institute. 

A  Home  School  for  Oirls  of  all  ages.  Certlfioate  admits  to  WeDes- 
ley,  Ht.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  Brown  University.  An  excellent  corpi 
of  teachers,  each  a  specialist  in  her  own  department.  Terms  9350  to 
9500.  MiM  J.  iCWiLLiiiMs,  PrindpaL 


DsBTBicT  OF  Calumbia.  Washington,  Cor.  Seventeenth 
MassachusetU  Avenue. 

The  McDonald-Ellis  School. 

English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young 
little  ^Is.   For  circulars  address  the  pnnolpal, 

Mias  Anxa 


DnTBicT  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

National  Park  Seminary  fob  toubg  wonx. 

Suburbs  of  Washington.  D.C.   Collegiate  and  Seminary  Ooww. 
Beautiful  grounds.   976,000  buildings.    A  cultured  home.    93S0  to 
9400.   Send  for  lUustrated  Catalogue. ,,      .    ^    ^.  _      « 
"Itisallberaleducaaontolivein  Washlneton.** 


/'or  mutual  aduantag*  when  you  write  to  an  at,'u«rtis«r  pi*as€  mention  the  Review  of  Beulews, 
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5C+100L!>  6  COLLEGES 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (Oirh). 

ILLXNOB,  Chicago,  479^1  Dearborn  Ave. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School. 

Twentieth  year  begins  September  18th.  Prepares  tor  college  and 
gives  special  courses  of  study.   For  young  ladles  and  children. 

MMS  R.  8.  RfCB,  AJL.       i  pHimfnttla. 

IMDUKA  Fort  Wayne. 

Westminster     Seminary      for      Yoimg 
Ladies. 

Home  School.  Muslo,  Art.  Thorough  Education.  Moderate 
charges.   Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Maihb,  Portland,  182  Spring  Street. 

Training  School  for   Kindergartners. 

Sixth  year  opens  September  88.   Two  years' course. 

Mob  Abbt  N.  Nobtom. 

MAIII&  Waterford. 

Douglass  Seminary. 

Home  School  for  Olrls.  College  Preparatory,  Seminary.  Music 
and  other  Courses.  Certlflcate  admits  to  ccdlege.  Terms  moderate. 
Eighteenth  year,  September  11th.    Miss  H.  B.  douolass,  PrtndpaL 

MISTLAM),  Baltimore,  Butaw  Place  and  Lanrale  Street. 

The  Sarah  Randolph  School.   (Founded  by  the* 

late  Miss  Sarah  N.  Randolph  of  Virginia. )  English  and  French  Board- 
lug  and  Day  School  for  Toung  Ladles.  Regular  and  ElectlTe  Courses. 
College  preparation.    Fall  term  begins  September  80, 1806. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Aemstboro.  PrindpaL 

Mabtlavd.  Baltimore.  188  and  184  W.  Franklin  SL 

Edgeworth   Boarding   and  Day  School 

Foft  anas.  School  year  of  180d  and  '00  will  open  Thursday,  Sept. 
8Ath.   8Sd  year.  Mbs.  H.  P.  Lkfbbvbb,  PrindpaL 

Massachusktts,  Amherst. 

Oak  Grove  Home  School  for  Girls.  ; 

Reopens  September  10th,  1805.    Certlllcate  admlU  to  Smith  and    , 

WeUesley.  ' 

Hiss  Vbtlovg  Wilder  Butfum,  A.B.,  Prindpsl. 

Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns's  Home  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Reopens  September  10, 1H05. 
Massacbtbktts,  Andorer. 

Abbot  Academy  for  Yoimg  Ladies 

Begins  its  07th  year  September  1 0th,  offering  enlarged  opportunities. 
Three  Seminary  Courses  of  studies  and  a  CcMlege  FrmngCourM. 
Address  Miss  Laura  S.  watsoh,  iMnclpal. 


Massachusktts,  Boston,  0  Appleton  Street. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

EstabUsbed  in  1880  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.   Serenth 
year  wiU  bc«in  Sept.  84th. 

Address  Amy  Morris  Homarb.  Director. 


MAflBACHUBiTTS,  Boston,  884  Commonwealth  Arenue. 

The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

]FV>r  Olrls.    College  Preparatory.      Regular  and  ElectlTe  Courses 
Thx  M»u  OmtAN,  PrlnolpalM. 

Massacsusbtts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy. 

For  the  higher  dncatton  of  young  women.  Buildings  unsurpas*^ 
for  comfort  and  heaiOi.  Twenty-flre  acres  twelre  in  grore ;  lake 
for  rowing  and  skating.  Classical  and  general  course  of  study  ;  also, 
preparatory  and  optional.  Tear  commracM  Sept.  18, 1«0«.  Apply 
lo  Miss  Ida  C.  Aujoi.  Principal. 


Massacbusrtts,  Greenfield 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (G^trte). 

Massacbitbkttb,  Natlck. 

Walnut     Hill     School.    Serenteen  miles  from  Boston. 
Students  carefully    prepared  for  WeUesley  and  other    colleges. 

Miss  Crarlottx  H.  Conak 

Miss  Florxmcr  Bioblow, 


Number  limited. 


Miss  Crarzattx^H.  CoxAirr, )  pHnclpals. 


MASSACHnsBTTS,  Worcester. 

Miss  Kimbairs  School  for  Girls. 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.   Intermediate,  Academic  and 
Special  Courses.   Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Micrioar,  Detroit,  Cor.  Cass  Are.  and  Stlmson  Place. 

The  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. 

Seventeenth  year  opens  September  10.  CertMcate  admits  to 
▼assar,  WeUesley  and  the  Unirersity  of  Michigan.  Twen^«flTe  re- 
celred  Into  the  school  family. 

Catalogue  if  necessary.  Mm  E.  M.  Lioortt,  A.B.,  Prln. 

MnrRBSOTA,  Duloth. 

The  Hardy  School.   tSI^^S^SSS'SSSi'^^'S: 

Besident  and  day  pupils  reoelTed.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith, 
WeUesley  and  Vassar  CoUeges.  School  affiliated  with  the  UnlTerslty 
of  Chicago.  Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Special  depart* 
raents  in  art  and  music  A  handsome  buUdlng  with  ample  grounds. 
For  circulars  or  information  oonoemlng  the  school  apply  to 

Laura  a.  Jorrs,  a  Louisr  Mitchrix,  Principals. 

MonrRSOTA.  Minneapolis. 

Stanley  Hall, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrhi ;  10  instructors.  9  resident ;  110 
students.  Music.  Art,  Gymnastics.  Six  scholarships  for  adranoed 
work  (ralne  fSOO.OO  each)  to  Academic  graduates. 

Olitr  Adrlr  Bvrrs,  PrlnclpaL 

Missouri,  Jennings. 

St.   Louis   Seminary. 


A  Home  School  for  young  women. 


I 


Number  limited.     Addn 
B.  T.  Blewett,  LL.D. 


Nrw  HAMPSHiRK.Holdemess.. 

St.  Catharine's  in  the  Mountains. 

Recreation  School  for  Olrls.   Session  June  29th  to  September  4th. 
Address 
St.  CATHARcnc's  Hall,  880-999  Washington  Avenue. 

Nrw  Jrrsrt,  Bridgeton. 

Seven  Gables  School. 

Mrs.  Westcott's  Boarding  School  for  girls.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith  College.  Special  students  received.  Native  French  and  Ger- 
man teachers.    Gymnasium.    Climate  mUd  and  dry. 

Sarah  S.  Wrrtcott,  Principal. 


Nrw  Jrrsrt,  Englewood  (14  miles  from  New  York). 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Seventh  year. 

Principals,  Miss  Crriohtor,  Mms  Farrar. 


[  Principals. 


Nrw  JRRIRT,  Freehold. 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary. 

Thorough  Course  of  Study.    Admits  on  certificate  to  five  colleges. 
Home  care.  Miss  Eukicr  D.  srw all,  r 

MiH  ADA  Srwall. 


A  thorough  education  with  good  home  Influence, 
rear.   Baference:  Bev.  B.  B.  Hale.  D.p. 


Twenty -sixth 
iAMts  C.  Parsohs,  Principal. 


Nrw  Jrrsrt,  Lakewood. 

The  Oaks. 

A  Family  School  for  Toung  Ladles  and  Olrln.  College  preparatlo«i, 
or  special  fourse.  Musli*,  art,  calisthenics.  Resident  native  language 
teachers.  Specialties,  health  and  outdoor  life.  Endorsed  by  leading 
physicians  and  educators.         The  Mumrs  Farrikotos.  principals. 

Nrw  JiRSKT,  SuBunlt. 

The  Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

All  departments.  Advantages  of  New  York.  Home  comforts  for 
boarding  pupils.  Principal,  Miss  Watts,  late  of  The  Cambridge 
School.   Thr  duRMiT  School  Co.,  Hamiltok  W.  Marir.  President. 

Nrw  Torr,  Bingfaamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Home  Schoolfor  Toung  Ladles  and  Little  Olrls.    Addms 

MRS.  Jakr  Grrt  Htdr  ard  Dauohtrrs. 


for  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  advt-rtJser  pleatt  mention  tfie  Review  of  /ieolewt. 
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ACADEMICAL  AKD  PREPARATORY  {GirU). 

New  York,  Brooklyn,  188-140  Montague  Street. 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Dnar  School  for  Olrls.   Fortj-flfth  year  open*  Sep- 
tember 86tli.   Addreaa  for  clrcolars  as  above. 

Clara  R.  Coltok,  Ibabxl  D.  Hubbard,  )  pHnninAi*. 
Katbarutb  8.  Woodward.  J  Mincipaw. 

New  Tors,  Brooklyn,  160  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Kathenne  L.  Maltby's  Home  and 

OCnOOl.     Hlgheat  dty   adrantaget.     Yearly   ezpenaes 
•560.   SeTenthyear.   Curculart  upon  application. 

New  Tore.  CUfton  Springs. 

The  Seminary. 

Terms  for  the  times.    A  home  school  for  girls. 
New  Tore,  Clinton. 

Houghton  Seminary 


For  Toung  Women,  aftords  best  facilities  for  scholarship,  culture 
and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant,  healthful  surroundings. 
College  preparatory.   A.  O.  BsinEDicT,  A.  M. 

New  Tore,  Fort  Bdward. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

For  Young  Women  and  Olrls.  Thirty-eighth  year.  Sept.  94.  1970. 
Fire  Graduating  Courses  and  Preparatory.  Twelve  expert  teachers. 
Art,  Music.  Elocution.  Stenog.,  Mod.  Languages.  Superior  buildings 
and  appointments.   Illus.  Ca^ogue.  Joe.  E.  Kiifo,  D.D. 

New  Yore,  New  York  City,  888  Lenox  Avenue. 

New- York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Certificate  accepted  by  leading  colleges  for  women. 
Miss  Mart  Schoomhaeer,  PrlnclpaL 

New  Yore,  New  York  City,  80. 88, 84  East  07th  Street. 

Miss    Peebles    and 
School  for  Girls. 


Miss    Thompson's 


New  Yore.  New  York  City,  8034  Fifth  Ave.      (Formerly  at  1061 
Madison  Ave.) 

Classical  School  for  Girls.  Reopens  oct.w. 

Edith  H.  Orboort,  Elizabeth  P.  Gbttt,  Principals. 
New  Yore,  New  York  City,  48  West  47th  Street. 

Mary  B.  Whiton,  A.B.»  and  Lois  A.  Bangs' 

English  and  Classical  School.   CertUloate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar, 
and  WeUesley.    Primary  Class.   Boarding  Department. 

New  Yore,  New  York  City,  0  West  48th  Street  and  Annex. 

Miss  Spence. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrls.  Primary,  Academic  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  studenU  admitted.  No  more 
than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 

New  York,  New  York  City.  80th  and  86th  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

RIVERSIDB    DRIVE. 
New  Yore,  New  York  City,  6  and  8  East  4«th  Street. 

St.  Mary's  School  (Episcopal). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Collegiate.  Preparatory, 
Primary.     Preparation   for  College.     Special   Courses.      Address 

The  Sister  Superior. 

New  Yore.  PeeksklU. 

Miss  Robertson's  School  for  Girls  l^,iJES;* 

Refers  by  permission  to  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  LL.D. 
Circulars.  E.  Robertson. 


New  Yore,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

The  Castle,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.    A  beautiful  school, 
giving  advantages  of  Kew  York  City  and  suburb. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  (OirU). 

Omo,  Columbus,  151  East  Broad  Street. 

Miss     Phelps'    English    and    Classical 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 

College  Preparatory.     Regular  and  SlectlTe  Courses.    Special 
adrantaget  In  Music,  Art,  Home  and  Social  Culture. 

One,  Gambler. 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary. 


pert4 
thel 


best  InteUeotnal  advantages,  l     

oarefm  attention  to  aUthst 


,  a  beaotlful  and 


For  girls.   The  L_-  

comfortable  home,  a  Dountlfnl  table,  and  c . 

~)rtalns  to  good  health,  sound  mental  training,  reAned  manners  snd 

-best  general  culture.   Address 

Mrs.  Ada  L  Atrr  Hnxs,  PrtnelpaL 

Ohio,  PalnesvlUe. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary. 


Collegiate  In  aim  and  methods,  with  the  care  and  culture  of  home. 
Mae  Mart  EvARa,Prlnctpal. 

Pehxetlvaiiia,  HolUdaysburg. . 

Hollidaysburg  School  for  Young  Women 

AMD  OXRLS.  ThoroughTnstmotlon.  Methods adaptedto  the  Individ- 
uality of  each  puplL  Home  comforts.  Ixicatlon  eEcepttooaOy 
healthfuL   PupUs  prepared  for  college.   Addrees 

Mrs.  R  a.  HfTCBoocE. 

PEMXSYLVAinA,  OgOUtB  SohOOl  P.  O. 

,Ogontz  School  lor  Young  Ladies. 

Opens  September  85.   Established  In  ISOOi   Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  Yoric.    For  circular,  apply  to 
Principals,  Frasces  E.  Bebhixit,  Stltia  J.  Eaetma*. 

PEMmTLVAiiiA,  Philadelphia,  9101  and  SI 08  Spruce  St 

The  Walton- WeUesley  School. 

For  Olrls  and  Young  Ljuiles.  Boarding  and  day.  Academic.  Col- 
lege Preparatory  aod Musical.  1  <th  year.  For  Illustrated  oatalogae 
and  references,  address  Dr.  and  Mas.  James  R.  DAirroBrB. 

pEmftTLVAXiA,  Philadelphia,  8037  De  Lanoey  Place. 

Miss  Gibson's  Family  and  Day  School 

FOR  OiKLS.  Fail  term  begins  September  80, 1800.  Number  of  hosM 
pupils  limited.  Preparation  for  college. 

PEmtsTLVAiOA,  Philadelphia,  1800  Pine  Street. 

Miss  Anable*s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

roR  YouEQ  Ladieb.    Established  In  1848.    Opens  S^tember  86w 
Peexstlvaria,  Philadelphia,  4818  and  4810  Walnut  Street 

A  Thorough  French  and  English  Home 

.SCHOOL  roR  TWENTT-ORB  GiRLS.  Under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Hemiects 
Clefo  and  Miss  Marlon  L.  Peoke.  French  warranted  to  be  qwkeu  In 
two  years.   Terms,  fSOO  a  year.    Address  Mme.  H.  Clbbc^ 

PEmraTLTAmA,  Philadelphia,  1408  North  Broad  Street. 

Miss   Marshall's    English,  French  and 

ORRMAEBoARDno  AMD  DAT  School  opens  Sept.  80, 1899.    Location  one 
'.   Music  Der     ' '       * 


of  the  most  desirable  In  the  dl 
the  ablest  Instructors.    College 


ipartment  In  charge  of 
and  Finishing  School 


PtmtSTLTAifiA,  Philadelphia,  Walnut  and  41st  Streets . 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  Academic,  Orammar  and  Primary  Grades. 
Board  and  TuHlon,  Including  Mcsic  ard  Art,  |000.  No  eztf  ~  '  ~" 
for  catalogue 

VnoniiA,  Buena  Vista. 

Young  Ladies'  College. 

Splendid  buUdlngs.  all  modem  Improvements.  Ground*,  16  k..-^ 
Last  term  beirtns  Jan.  17,  1B0&.  Send  for  catalogue  to  PresideBt, 
J.  1.  McLLEa.  D.D. 

VntoiiOA,  Staunton. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

Established  1848 :  full  corps  of  experienced  teachers.  For  eats- 
logue  and  particulars  apply  to     Rev.  Hehrt  P.  Ramill,  Prestdeat 

VraoDfiA,  Warrenton. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  SSth  year  begins  Sept  10.  1899.  Situated  In  Ptedmost 
region  of  Virginia,  on  Richmond  *  Danville  R.  R,  S4  miles  tnm 
Washington.   Terms  reasonable.    For  catalogue  address 

Geo.  G.  Bvtler,  A.M..  PrlndpsL 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrl:e  to  an  aduertieer  pleate  mention  the  Review  of  Review*. 
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ACADEMICAL   AND   PREPARATORY  (Girh). 


MILITARY. 


Wucomn,  Vox  Lake. 

Downer  College  and  Seminary. 

For  OiBLi  AMD  TouMO  Ladisb.    Oranunar  BobfOOl,  Academlo  and 

Oollese  GounM.  Mnalo  and  Art.   AddreM  «_  .^     . 

MiSB  B.  C.  Sabih.  Prealdent. 


ACADEMICAL  AND  PREPARATORY  {Both  Sexes). 

M*Mi<iHuaEi'ii,  wnbraham. 

Wesleyan  Academy. 

Both  8mxm.  Nine  OonrsM.  Spedallsta  In  Olaasloa.  Arts  and  Music. 
Enlarged  endowment  Insnres  soperlor  MlvantagM  at  moderate  ex- 
penaeT  TSth  year.  Winter  term  opens  Jan.  S.  Vor  Cataloffue,  ad- 
dress Rkv.  Wm.  R.  Nbwbatx.  Principal. 


NkwJi 


Pompton. 


The    Henry   C.    De  Mille 

Pbbpahatort  Boabdiho  Sobool  opens  Oct  l> 
I8M.  An  Ideal  location.  Kindergarten, 
Oymnaainm.  Primary,  Intermediate.  Junior 
and  Senior  Departments.  Bend  for  lUns- 
trated  catalogue. 

Xbs.  H.  O.  Db  Mills,  Principal . 


Nbw  Tobk,  Claverack. 

Claverack  CoUegc    and    Hudson  River 

Institute,  andglrl?  SeauSfd  and  nedtS^U  location 
In  the  Hudson  Rlrer  Valley.  A  record  ot4\  years  of  uninterrupted 
successful  educational  work.  Conserratory  of  Music,  Art  and 
KlocuUon.  Forty-second  year  begins  Sept.  l«t, 'SLc*t«J«^«« 
address  Rst.  A.  H.  Flack,  A.M.,  President. 

New  York,  Delht 

Delaware  Academy.  52&|^l!!:SSiSS*USt 

Beautifully  located  and  most  thoroughly  equipped.  Bulldlnits 
heated  with  hot  water.  Now  has  students  In  twelve  colleges. 
Less  than  $900  a  year.  ^  ^  ^  «_,     .     , 

Willis  D.  Oratbs,  Principal. 


Nbw  York,  Eddytown. 

Starkey  Seminary.    f^i?SSKSSf,5!SS«'i.u*ig; 

Art,  Elocution  and  Commercial  deparunents.  Ample  buildings.  New 
gymnasium.  Steam  heat.  Moral  surroundings.  Two  miles  from 
any  saloon  or  gambling  house.  Send  for  Announcement   65tt«year. 

Fbaxk  Cabxct,  Principal. 

Nbw  Tork,  Inrlngton-on-Hudson. 

Miss  Bennett's  School 

For  Bots  avd  Girls  begins  its  fifth  year  September  lf>,  18(M. 
School  building  especially  constructed  for  school  purposes,  well 
Uirhted,  heated  and  vemllated.  Full  courses  from  primary  to  college 
preparatory.  Aft  pupils  enrolled  for  1808-P4.  A  beautiful  home  with 
lante  grounds:  accommodates  14  boarders.  Resident  English, 
French,  German  and  music  teachers.  Indivldnal  attention  made 
possible  by  the  limited  number. 


MILITARY. 


Kkktuckt,  Mt.  Sterltaic  (Blue  Grass  Region). 

Kentucky  Training  School. 

A  homelike  school  with  coUeglate  course  and  military  discipline. 
Each  aocordmg  to  his  needs.  Number  limited.  A  good  winter 
home  for  delicate  boys. C.  W.  Fowma,  Supt. 

MAflSACHUssTTS,  WoToester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy. 

Besins  40th  year  Sept.  11.  Classloal,  SdentUo,  Bu£ness,  Prepar- 
atory Departments.  Gymnasium.  Athletlos  encouraged.  Careful 
training.   Home  Influences.  „    ^    ^^ 

JosBPH  Au>B»  Sbaw,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 

MiRKKSOTA,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School  (MiUtery). 

Ck>lle«e  or  business  preparation.  AU  Information  In  catalogue. 
80th  year. 

Nbw  Jkriet,  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Capt.  T.  D.  LAJmos,  Com- 
mandant.    Rer.T.  H.  Lahdon,  PrinclpaL 

New  York,  PeekskllL 

The  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

Ithaca  High  School. 

One  of  the  principal  fitting  schools  for  Cornell  University. 
Graduates  enter  without  examination.    Text'books  free.    Tuition. 
#86  for  40  weeks.   Both  sexes.    Registration  l&OU.    For  catalogue   I 
address  F.  D.  Botrtom,  AJL,  Principal. 


iLUXOis,  Upper  Alton. 

Western  Military  Academy. 

Serenteenth  year.     An  old  and  thorough  preparatory  nchool   > 
with  graduates  in  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  etc.     Cadets  prepared 
for  college  or  business.  Address  Col.  WfLUs  Brown.  Supt. 

Ilurois,  Highland  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation   for   College,  Government  Academleis  or   I 
CoL.  H.  P.  Davidson,  Superintendent.         | 


Sixty-second  year. 


Oou  Louis  H.  Orlsmaii,  Principal. 


New  York,  Sing  Sing. 

Moimt  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

75th  year  September  90cb.    Eluah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal ;  C.  F. 
Bruboc,  A.M.,  Associate  PrlndpaL 

Address  Bluab  Cook,  Sing  Sing,  K.  Y. 


Ohio,  Gambler. 

Kenyon  Military  Academy. 

Prepares   boys  for  coUese  or  business.     Seventy-second  yesr. 
Boarding  pupils  limited  to  loO.  Early  application  desirable.  AddreM 

C.  N.  \VTAjrr,  Supt. 

PRmiBTLVAKiA.  Ogouts,  near  Philadelphia. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

In  all  respeeU  one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  East. 
Represented  by  ito  graduates  In  Yalr,  Harvard,  PRnicBTOti,  Cor- 
nell, Trot  Polttrchsic,  Lbhioh,  Lafatette  and  Usnr.  or  Pa. 
MOO  per  year  ;  no  extras.   Send  for  Illustrated  circular 
^^  *^  '  John  C.  Rice,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 


VtRonoA,  Staunton. 


Staunton  Military  Academy. 


A  military  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Unsurpassed  In  course 
of  study,  thoroughness  or  equipment  and  beauty  of  location. 
Handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


MUSICAL. 


Nsw  Tou,  Mew  Tork  Cttjr,  SSe  Wet  IWtb  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Mn»ic  revised  foi 
publication.    Office,  'A  Union  Squnre  (Wm.  A.  Pond  &Vx>.). 


New  Yoek,  New  York  City,  417  West  «3d  Street 

GeOrfire  M.  Greene  emplpysamethod  of  voice  culture. 
wv.vrA^^    ***.    %««%.v.««v.   tj^^g^j^  Q„  iij^j    principles    of    the 

Italian  school,  which  has  been  attended  by  most  successful  resultn. 
Pupils  fill  prominent  positions.  Home  accommodations,  with 
exceptional  musical  advantages.    Circulars  sent  on  application. 

New  York.  New  York  City,  170  West  23d  St. 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.  Incorporated  by  act  of  Isfrlslature.  Offers  un- 
limited advantages  in  the  study  of  Veal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Opera  and  Oratorio,  Oraan.  Harmony  and  Composition,  and  all 
Musical  Instruments,  elocution  and  Draraatic  Art,  from  t'>e  flr«t 
beginning  to  the  highest  artlatlc  perfect  ion.    Open  all  summpr. 

Dr.  E.EBEBUARO,  President. 


For  mutual  advantage  whtn  you  wriU  to  an  advertiser  pltaat  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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MUSICAL. 


MUSICAL. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

(BSTABUSHED  1867.) 

niSS  CLARA   BAUR,  Directress. 
A  Thorough  Musical  Education  after  the  Methods  of  Foremost  European  Conservatories. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT.— Pianoforte,  Vocal  Music.  Pipe  Organ.  Cabinet  Organ,  Violin,  Violoncello. 
Flute,  Comet  and  other  Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  Ensemble  Playing,  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture  ;  also  Modern  Language  and  English  Literature. 

Students  are  f>repared  for  positions  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  in  Church  Choirs,  and  for  the  Stage,  in 
Concert  or  Oratorio. 

Students  from  the  city  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  those  from  abroad,  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the 
School  Year  and  Summer  Term.  -  .  -^  . 

Young  ladies  from  a  distance  find  a  home  in  the  Conservatory  Building,  where  they  can  pursue  their 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  Directress.    For  catalogues  address  b 

FOURTH  AND  LAWRBNCB  STREETS.  MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Cindnnatl*  Ohio.    ? 

JuiJiJTJxrmji/TJxnjiJxriAnjiJxnju^ 


i  COMSCRVATOflY  OT 


M  icmoAV,  Ann  Arbor. 

University  School  of  Music. 

Albkbto  Jonas,  Head  of  Piano  DeiMutment  Oardksr  S.  Lamson, 
A.B.,  Head  of  Vocal  Department.  Ezoeptlonal  adrantages.  Moderate 
expense.   Address         Albert  A.  Staklbt, 

Professor  of  Moslc  in  the  UnlTerslty  of  Michigan,  Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ck>if  xxcncuT,  New  London. 

Instruction  for  Epileptics. 

A  delightful  home— careful  and  Judlcloos  Instmetkm.  combined    ' 
with  the  most  approved  system  of  treatment,  under  a  physician  of 
long  experience  In  this  disease.   Send  for  circulars  and  references. 

Dn.  WnxiAmoK. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  8100  Indiana  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  CoUeg'e  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago,  Illinois.     .^\h*!ti5'/al 

course  of  lectures  will  commence  September  10, 1800.  New  college 
building.  EquaUty  In  sex.  New  hospital  of  *A'Zii  beds  now 
open.   Send  for  announcement   Jossph  R.  Ck)BB,  M.D. 

Elocution.  Oratory,  Pantomime,  Delsarte  and  Swedish  Gymnastics. 
Classes  begin  quarterly.   Summer  Session,  Newport,  R.  L 

New  York  School  of  Expression. 

OClVEVIXyB  STBBBINS,  I  pHnMnal- 

F.  TowiiSKJiD  SouthwickJ  Frtnclpals. 
Address  Norman  Astley,  Mgr.,  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York. 

"  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

Nsw  ToBK,  New  York  City,  8  East  14th  Street. 

Schermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  tbe  U.  S. 
Established,  18&5. 

Colorado,  Denver,  Boom  808  Klttredge  Building. 

The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency. 

FnitD.  Dick,  manager,  Ex-State  Superintendent 
We  can  assist  competent  teachers  to  desirable  positions  and  aid 
School  Directors  In  the  selection  of  quaUlled  teachers. 

MASSACHvarrrs,  Boston,  1 10  Tremont  Street. 
iLUifois,  Chicago,  811  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies. 

Agency  Manual  free  to  any  address. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 


I\m  IWJC^nv^  Z  enoe.  If  it  merely  bean  of  vacaodes 
and  tells  you  n^U  A  T  is  something,  bat  if  it  is  asked  to  rec- 
about  them,   a  aax^  A  ommend  a  teacher,  and  recommends 

SS;e"^RECOMMENDS.  ijJiiSiati: 

Nbw  ToBK,  Albany,  S4  State  Street. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.    Asslsu 
-_.-  ..._..  iflons.  Correspondence  with  school  offloera 

aAHLAW  P.  Frkmcb,  Manager. 


teachers  In  obtaining  posll 
and  teachers  Is  Invited. 


COPRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 


SHQRTHANDl 

sruoY 

LAY/' 

HOME. 


tengbtBY   MAIL. 

SituatioDs    secured 

CliAFFEE,  Oswegm  N.  Y. 

BY    MIAIIL. 

We  prepare  students  for 

the  Bar. 
Course  In  Business  Law 

for  boslness  men. 
Thorough    and    system- 

,  ^       atlc  best  text-books  and 

AT  able  teachers.    Postal 

•^"    brings    handsome  cata- 
logue   and    testimonials  i 
from  practicing  La  wyers.  I 

Spragus  Correspondtnee  School  of  Laa, 
Wo.  45Telephone  Bldg.. DKTBorr,MicH- 


SHORTHAND 


HfVW  ?^^F^t^'  tt*  tJ»  tkud  %'v  will  irU 
V  .  >'"*  all  abtmt  it.  iJth%t^ 
ijivve  doiui  n;  i^y  can  vdu.  Vf,  Uymt 
wuiU  !■>  MtMve  titrt^  by  >foiiijj  ly  fi  a«v4 
behoof,    tttf    BO^  AUd    Wu    will   UUJ  r-U 

about  that. 

THE  BCNN  P»TM>IN  SYSTCM 

THE  PHoiiofiRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  CO. 


To  Schools  Principals: 

The  cost  each  month  of  loaertinfr  half -inch  cf»rds 
like  the  above  In  this  department  of  the  Rktibw 
OF  Rsvisv^s  is  as  follows  : 

ONE  MONTH  ORDER,  $6.00. 

THREE  MONTHS  ORDER,  4.76. 

SIX  MONTHS  ORDER,  4.50. 

YEARLY  ORDER,       ....       4.OO. 
If  larger  space  and  illustrations  are  desired,  the 
Review  or  Keviews  will  have  en^rravlDfn  mads 
free  of  charge  if  photographs  are  sent .    Address 

ADVERTISINQ  DEPARTnENT. 

The  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  PUms.  N.  Y.  C. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wriLt  to  an  advertiser  pieaee  mention  the  Review  of  Reolewe. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


iruTJTJTJTJxruiJxmTJTJiJuxrinnj^^ 

Chautauqua  Summer  Courses  ^ 


A    Complete   System  of  Collegiate  instruction 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Forty-flTe  oonnefl  b7  profe0«oni  from  Tale,  JohnB  Hopkliu, 
The  UnlToni^  of  ChlcHB«o,  etc.   Thorough  college  work . 


-     July  6  -  August   i6. 

School  of  Music. 

Regular  course  In  musical  theory  and  praotloe  by  leading 
musicians.  In  charge  of  H  B.  Palmer.  Mus.  Doc. 
School  of  Expression. 

Literary  analysis  the  basis  of  Interpretation  which  finds  ex- 
pression throturh  a  well  developed  organimi.  Mr.  8.  H.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  C.  £.  Bishop  In  charge. 

School  of  Physical  Education. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  w  O.  Anderson  of  the  Tale  Gym- 
nasium. ▲  symmetrical  and  thorough  curriculum.  Normal 
courses  for  teachers. 

Lectures,   Readings,  Concerts  and  Entertainments. 

Among  the  lecturers  for  1896  are  Principal  A .  M.  Falrbalm  (Oxford).  Prof.  A.  B  Bruce  (Glasgow),  Mr.  John  Flske,  Dr.  K  R.  Hale. 
Gen.  J.  BTOordon.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows,  Pres.  O.  Stanley  Hall.  Pros.  W  B.  Harper.  Prof.  Frands  O.  Peabody,  Dr. 
George  D.  Boardman,  Prof.  B.  P.  Bowne,  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester,  and  many  more. 

The  Hotel  AthenaMim  offers  best  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices.  A  large  number  of  guest  oottages ;  rates,  fS  per  week 
and  upwards.   Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  lecture  schedule,     y^    j^   DUNCAN,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Podasoffy. 

Ten  departments,  15  courses.  Concentrated  work.  Best 
methods.  Faculty  from  Teachers  Oollege,  N.  T.,  with  Pres.  W. 
L.  Herrey  In  charge. 

Schools  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Important  ooumes  by  Biblical  specialists,  with  Prof.  William 
R.  Harper  in  charge.  The  literary  study  of  the  Bible  valuable 
f or  teacliers. 


HOW  TO  THINK  IN  '"JnS'u^JSSSnT^  . 

FRENCH,  ^  i 

GERMAN,  I 

m  SPANISH  ' 


May  be  learned  at  the  seashore,  loss  than  three  hours  from 
New  York  aty. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Point  o*  Woods,  Great  8oath  Beach,  L.  I. 

Modem  Language  Department  of  the  Long  Island  Chautauqua 
Assembly  AssooUtion.   Address  the  Director, 

Pror.   OK^S     V.  ZCROBH 
Stevens  lasUtute  of  Technology,  HOBOKEH,  H.  J. 


lUssACBUSSTTs,  Cottsgc  City. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute. 

Eighteenth  year,  begins  July  8, 1806.   Send  for  72  page  circular. 
WnjUAJC  A.  MOWBT,  Pres.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass.       __ 

▲.  W.  EoeoM,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Vacation  Studies  in  Political 
and  Social  Science, 

— IlfTHB^— 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SUBIMER  MEETING, 

Philadelphia,  July  1-26,  1895. 

The  Department  of  Politics,  designed  for  Students  and 
Teachers  or  History,  Politics  and  Amed  Subjects,  embraces 
the  following  counes : 

CoBStltiitloaal  Oovemment  In  the  United  States.    By  Pro- 

fHseor  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University. 
Politics   In  the  Modem    Democracy.    By   Professor  J.  W. 

Jenks,  Cornell  University. 
Political    Parties   and    Political  Leadership.     By  Professor 

Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College. 
Relation  of  the  5Ute  to  Industrial  5oclety.    By  Professor  H. 

C.  Adams.  University  of  Michigan. 
American  Political   Inveattons.    By  Professor  Albert  Bush- 

uell  Hart,  Harvard  University. 
The  American    Citlzen-Hls   Constitutional  Privileges   and 

Immunities.    By  Professor  Edmond  J.  James,  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  _  _    _ 

Militarism  and  Industrialism.    By  Professor  W.  Q.  Sumner, 

Yale  University. 
Oovemment  of  European  Cities.  By  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor 

Review  of  RevUux,  _  ..-.., 

The  Municipal  Oovemment  of  Philadelphia.    By  Dr.  Albert 

A.  Kird.  Staff  Lecturer  American  Society. 
?  xial  Problems  of  Cities.    By  Professor  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Uni. 

versity  of  Chicago. 
•clal  Ideas  and  Social  Realities.    By  Bev.  William  Bayard 

Hale,  Middleboro.  Mass. 
rioclal  Reform  Movements.    By  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 

Boston.  

For  information  concerning  Department  of  Politics  or 
other  Departments,  address 

EDWAJtD  T.  DEVINE,  Director, 

111  8.  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Massacuubxtts,  Lezlnffton,  Box  109. 

H.  E.  Holts  Normal  Institute  of  Vocal 

Hasmoht  FiU  special  and  regular  class  teacliers  for  the  pabllcaobool 
work  in  music.  Senslon  of  1 809  at  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  from  July  80 
to  Aug.  21.    Send  for  droulars.   Addreis  Mn.  H.  E.  Holt,  Sec 

Kbw  HAMrsuas,  Potter  Place.    (Winslow  House.) 

The  Kearsarge  Summer  College. 

Art,  Mnsle,  Languages.  Send  for  descriptive  oatalogna, 

UNIVERSITY  "  VIRGINIA 

e^nmizier  L#aiT-LF'Clur<!<ii  rtTrtiv*.  «-i-ik1v\    fietli 

j-«r  of  ecmtlJflUftnw.  Baffin  :?7ih  t urn  ,  i^.i:,  iw\1tiiti 
AusuAt-  Are  of  itUfual  ujie— Ht,  T.i  hrmh nr^  whn  tie- 
~  ^^  UJ  study  fl,(  tbl«  OP  fAhvr  Ijiw  Si.iii«»]  ;  '4uA,  To 


vr  .  . 

hftrt  the  actv«uitA««  of 
0*.  o„ 


ByBtematle  |n*i;rucHnn,      F^^r  rlrciilmi*  apply 
Univt't^ltv  ot  Viw,  Ctiar)ritt«i«ri11e,  W?  uj 

ions  B.  HINOE,  PmL  Com.  ud  arat  lAW. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  5CHOOL  OF 
AMERICA. 

PI<ATTi»BURGH,  N.  Y.  (Lake  dtamplala). 

Fowrfh  SetHon,  Juiy  0.  Avffvsi  19. 
OcmdMotod  wUhth»ajmrovaiQfBl9  HoHnen  FOpe  Leo  XIU.  and  the 

BUhotmcfthe  DnUed  SUUea. 
Formal  opening  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  MOKSIONOR  SATOLLI. 
Sunday,  Ju^  7. 
Educational  and  social  advantages  unaurpaased,  combining  with 
opportunities  for  intellectual  culture  all  the  pleasurei  of  a  summer 
outing  amid  the  most  oharming  icenery  in  AJnerlca. 
FBOORAM  FOR  189S. 
COURSES: 
Hl«tory— jUnerioan,  Early  Church.    Llterature-EngllBh.  French 
Art,  Music,  Philosophy,  Sacred  Scripture,  Psychology,  Physiolosy. 
Science. 

SERMONS: 
By  Archbishop  Corrigan.  Archbishop  Ryan.  Bishops  Beaven  and 
Byrne.  Rev.  Dr.  Oarrigan,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Mooney,  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty. 
Rer.  Father  Woodman,  C.  S.  P.,  Rev.  James  Coy le.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wheian. 

Rev.  John  L.  Belford.  

LECTURERS: 
J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.D.,  C.  S.  C,  Jas.  A.  Doonan,  S.  J.,  George  Parsons 
^rop,  LL.D^  T.  J.  A.  Freeman.  8.  J..  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
L^j>.,  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D..  Cond6  B.  Fallen.  Ph.D..  Rev.  W.  Ff 
vConneU.  John  Lafarge,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Herman  J.  Heuser,  denry  AumUu 
Adams,  M.  A..  Rev.  Heni7  O.  Oanss,  Very  Rev.  John  11.  Hogan,  K  s 
D.D.,  Brother  Baldwin,  Rev.  D.  J.  O^SulIivan,  Lawrence  T.  Fkick,  M.b! 
Address  THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA, 
1S3  E.  00th  Street,  M.  Y.  City. 


Lathroj 
LL.D. 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  pleaae  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Travels;  )ecrea|iorc 

If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we  will,  without  charge,  have 
sent  to  you  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  most  reliable  railroads,  steamers,  hotels  or 
boarding  houses.  We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and  resorts,  and 
we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 

Address       TRAVELER'S    INQUIRY    DESK, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Take  your  vacation  in 
the  Mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  among  the  Pict- 
uresque Lalces  of  Northern 
New  Yorlc  State. 

Points  directly  reached 
by  the  LBHIQH  VALLEY 
RAlLi^AD. 

Send  for  illustrated  de- 
scriptive matter  to  Clias. 
S.  Lee«  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  TOU  START  FROK  ASK 

POR  TICKETS  VIA 

MERCHANTS'  &  MINERS'  TRANS- 
PORTATION CO., 

Queen  of  American  Sea  Routee  for 
Pleasure  or  Busineee 

BETWKKN 

Baltimore,  Boston  and  Providence,  via 

Norfolk,  Ya. 

Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Savannah. 

The  best  way  to  reach  all  polnU  North,  South, 

Kast  and  ^  e»t. 

Send  for  book  of  Summer  Tours. 

For  full  information  address 

A.  D.  Stebblns.  A .  T.  M .     W.  P .  Turner,  G.  P.  A, 

J,  C.  WHITNEY.  Traffic  Manager. 

General  Offices,  Baltimore.  Md« 

/Michigan  (Tentral 

"  Th9  Niagara  Falls  RouU." 

For  a  copy  of  our  illus- 
trated Summer  Note  Book  send  ten 
cents  to 

Mr.  O.  W.  RUOOLES, 
Oena  Pass'r  ft  Ticket  A«t.,  Chicago,  IlL 


I  The  Trade-Winds 
!  Travel. 


of 


WALTER'S 


I        BY  "ADIRONDACK8  MURRAY." 

I  yj  GREAT  FLIGHT  0/ birds 
ft  y^  — those  feathery  travelers  of 
y  the  skies — has  recently  gone 

f  northward.      They   have  gone   in 
%  couples^  in  families^  in  groups^  in 
J  multitudes.    It   has   been   a  tnost 
I  pleasant  sight  to  see  and  hear  this 
I  wondrous    movement — this   hegira 
Z  of  Nature's  oldest  faith  in  an  open 
I  Arctic  Sea.    Spading  in  my  garden 
I  have  suddenly  caught  the  whirl  of 
vnngs  above  ^  and  ^glancing  up,  have 
seen    a    dozen  widgeons   whirring 
northward  with  the  earnest  direct- 
ness of  a  partridge  buzzing  through 
the  thickets  when  the  cruel  shot  are 
cutting   the   leaves     around   him. 
Anon,  far   upward,    skirting  the 
edge   of  cloudland,  a  round  sono- 
rotis  sound  has  fallen  from  the  sky, 
and,  looking  upward,  to,  a  flock  of 
\  geese  in  lengthened  lines  of  mystic 
\form — a  hieroglyph  of  aerial  travel 
untranslated  by  man^lay  against 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  challenging 
\  the  gaze  and  holding  the  eye  captive 
I  even  to  the  farthest  point  of  vision^ 
f  as   the   mystic    wedge    of  motion 
\  drove  slowly  northivard.    Nor  did 
\  the  coming  of  darkness  check  this 
a  strange  and  multitudinous  migra- 
*  lion  toward  a  colder  climate,  nor 
I  could  storms  of  icy  rain  or  fleecy, 
W  blinding  snoiu  or  gales  of  ivind  do 
I  more  than   blunt  the  point  of  its 
I  swift    motion.      For  in    the   later 

i£  gloaming    the  sounds  of  feathery 
\  speeding  came  to  my  ears,  and  more 
*  than     once   at  night  I  have    been 
startled  out  of  slumber  by  the  clear 
note  of  some  old  gander  bravely 
guiding  his  squadron  through  the 


SANITARIUM 

Walter's  Park,  WemersvUle.  Pa« 

In  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
four  and  one  quarter  hours  from  New 
York,  two  hours  from  Philadelphia. 
For  air,  water  and  scenery  unsurpassed 
(we  believe  unequaled).    Circulars  free. 

t'        POLAND  SPRING  HOUSE. 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
sncoessfally  conducted   summer    hotel  in 
America. 
A  ' 

'  weli-loDown  "PolMdWaterT  The  medical 
'  profession  and  the  leadingr  scientiats  declare 
r  It  the  purest  water  known. 

For  pamphlet  of  particalars  address 
,  Hiram  Ricker  &  Sons,  Props^oath  Polaiid,«e. 

INFORMATION 

FREE  TO  ALL. 


A  UuTffe  share  of  its  popularity  Is  due  to 
le^  guilty  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the 


The  principal  resort  HOTELS  and 
t  TRANSPORTATION  LINES  of  New 
jjf  England  cordially  invite  the  public  to 
i  visit  their  extensive  Bnrean  of  Infor- 
f  mation. 

ft  If  yon  anticipate  spending  either  a 
I  few  weeks  or  the  entire  stunmer  in 
I  the  mountains  or  by  the  seashore,  we 
I  will  furnish  free  some  valuable  sng- 
I  gestions.    Address 

f  New  Ens^land 

I  Summer     Resort    As5ociatloo 

1        8  Park  Place,  near  B* waj*  N.  Y. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduerUaw  please  meatlon  the  Reolew  qf  Reelews. 
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ARE    YOU     STILL    UNDECIDED  |  dim  starlight,  held  to  his  faultUss  ' 
ABOUT  TOUR  J  course   on  his   unblazed    trail   by 

SUMMER    VACATION?       \some   ufierring  instinct  or  surest 
THE  TIME  i.  If^^5^  ^^^  p„,,,,NO.  I  f^nowledge  of  a  paradise  for  him 

!  and  hts  ahead, 

1  Like  to  this  movement  of  the  sky 
\  soon  will  the  land  movement  north- 
\  Tvard   be.'    The   earth  follows  the 

V  heavens  in  more  senses  than  one,  in 

r^^'^^J^  UacUei^nitalion.  Back  of  this  featk- 


GAZE'S  TOURS. 


EVBRY- 
1RTil8 


FHRflPF  J^^^^'^^'^^-'^S^^^ 


TEACHERS.  SlsQi;;?^?"^"'^'  • 
EBYPT«iMiPAlESTIIIE.pSSr«t;%og 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  H^^f^^iISS' 

PROGRAMMES.  ESTIMATES  and  INFORMA- 
TION FREE. 

il.llAZE&SONS,Ltd  ,118Broadwa},H.T. 

Ml  WarihlngUm  St 
Chicago.    186 


,  Boston.    820  8.  Clark  St^ 
L  gth  St.  Philadelphia. 


A  CRUISE 

TO  THE 

Mediterranean 

Bj  fpeclaUr  chartered    steamer  "Frieftland" 
(7.1 1 0  tonsOanuanr  89, 189«.  Tlsltlng  Bermuda, 


Round  the 
World  Ptfty 
Starts  Oct.  8. 
Write  for 
Particulars. 


jUtar,  Malaga,  Granada,  lUiambra,  Algiers, 

Cairo;  10  days  In  Palestine.  B^yrout.  Eph^ras. 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome.  Nice;  onfy  fSdO 
and  up.  excursions,  fees,  eta.  Included.  Organ- 
ised and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clnrk,  ox-U.  S. 
Vlce»Consal  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tlckeU  all 
lines.  80  parties  to  Europe.  Send  for  Tourtst 
Gaaette. 

F.  C.  CLARK*  Toarlat  Agent, 

111  Bboadwat,  New  Tomk, 
Official  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Rail- 
roads, General  Agent  In  the  U.  8.  forOre^ 
Northern  RaUway  of  England.  London  Branch. 
%  Charing  Cross;  Paris,  1  Rue  Auber;  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  Bqnrout,  etc 

FOR  EUROPE    «    * 
«  %  THIS  sunnER. 

M    8.  Oroele; 
ty   thraogl 


ure  of  every  species  abhors. 
J  pure  and  sweet  are  the  airs  of  the 


If  yom  apend  yomr  Smmmer  ▼acatloii 
in 

EASTERN  or  NORTHERN   -:- 

->   •:-   NEW  ENGLAND, 

.     TOU  WILL  NEVER  REGRET  IT. 

The  natural  beauties,  dhaate,  air  and 
Tarietyof  BBSOBTS,  U  unsorpasMid  by  any 
other  sectioo  of  the  country. 

:)THB(.—- 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.  R. 

reaches  all  of  the  principal  pleasure  resorts.  The 
Wlilte  MountaluB,  Green  Mountains,  The  Lakes 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ternont  t 
The  North  Shore,  Isle  of  Shoals,  York  Beach, 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  Bar  Harbor,  St.  Andrew* 
and  all  seacoast  poinu. 

** 

Summer  Excursion  Book, 


vigorous  formation,   of   tempfra- 

{mental  energy,  of  swift  movement 
and  high  tension,  whether  of  bird  or 
human,  hates  the  tropics,  the  slug- 
\  gish  lagoon,  the  stagnant  pool,  the  \  | 
,  air  that  knows  no  motion  save  the    ^ 
monotonous  pulsing   of  heat,  the  ,  r 
I  2vind  that  is  only  the  frenzy  of  the    | 
[  atmosphere  when  fever  mad,  which  \ 
W  \  terrifies  and  kills  but  never  cools;  ] 
^  these,  the  highly  organized  struct-  ^ 
t  ....  nf  ...^  .t.ci.s  abhors.    How  f  '^g^^^^^l^^^^^X^'^tUi?^ 


giving  complete  list  of  hotels,  their  rates,  excursion 
routes  and  rates,  and  much  other  yaluabie  informa- 
tion, will  be  sent  free  upon  request.    Address 
Gkn'l  Pass'r  Drp't.  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Boston. 
P.  J.  Flandera,  G.  P.  A. 

Bar  Harbor  Express 

In  eff 

a   Tiwaj.x«D  A/AXLix.    ^niie*<£v'f  — 
Entire  Hammer  Schedale  on 

north,  how  invigorating  the  cool  \  Maine  Central  Railroad 

B  Maine  Coast,  In  the  Maine 
among  the  White  Mountalna 


TWO 
fixed  for 


B8.  M.  A.  CBOSLEY,  aasisted  by  Mr.  P. 

S.  Croeley,  oonductB  her  eighth  select 

party   througn  Europe,  SalUnff  f 

York.  July  6,  toy  the  Cunard  Line. 


.  w.  -.  — .-^  -.  «, Htrlctly 

first  claas  accommodatlonfl  can  still  be  se- 
cured AddreasTfift  Putnam  Aye.,  Brook- 
lvn.N.Y.  

SUnnER  TOURS 

IN  COOL  IpA T IT UDE**. 

staara«rOR1NOtO*^l>IMHon»,  lA^ni  Irnve 
New  Ywrk,  July  VMk,  A nir u* t  i r 3i  f^ir  y ii<  li^x; . 
(jalUjurat  AiihJii.St.  John.  Ilfillfax,  r.  K  l-t1iia<J. 

(tMcrtpei  V  U'  lift  I VI  i>hlt?tii,  at^t  I '  nxns » i*  u  pply  t  a  A  • 
Ahprii*  Wec*jF»  v^^'"^**^"'  '*'•  K,«utpr>>rldjr*^ 
&Com  Affontfl.avrilriuiulwny,  N^w  \oflt.or  Ui 
Thaw  j;-<vjfe  ft  i^OM.  or  Henry  i^ai^j  ^  =?icnui 

The  Great  Lake  Route 

TO    ALL 

NORTHERN   MiCtllOAN 
SUMMER  RESORTS. 

A  trip  on  one  of  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
superior  TiansportatioD  Co.'s  Elegant  Stcam- 
smps  is  the  pleasantest  mode  of  summer  travel. 
Strictly  FIrat-Class  Service, 

Send  for  our  printed  matter,  mailed  free.  Jos. 
BaaouBBiM,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Rush  and 
Mccth  Water  Streets,  Chicago. 


Lake 
Breezes. 


breeze  with  the  suggestion  oj  far, 
Sfnooth,  crystal  icefields  in  it ;  how 
delicious  the  bath  in  the  crystalline 
waters  which  break  in  crisp  fringes 
of  snowy  foam  on  the  cool  sands  of 
northern  beaches  ;  how  reposeful  the 
slumber  that  comes   like   a  sweet 
dream  to  him  who  wisely  makes  his 
bed  of  balsam  and  cedar  branches 
under  trees  beloved  of  night,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  highest  heat  is 
that  which  maketh  them  to  yield  \  \ 
themselves,  of  August  evenings,  in  \ 
the  perfume  sweat  of  their  cooling  j  [ 
gums,  y 

Yes,  the  summer  is  coming,  the    ^ 
summer  of  hot  days   and   hotter  ^ 
nights,  of  chambers  without  air  and  \^ 
nights  without  sleep,  of  hot  pave-    \ 
ments  and  hotter  houses,  of  swelter    f 
and  sweat  and  fever.  The  streets  of   ^ 
our  large  cities  will  soon  be  as  hot  "^^ 
as  ovens,  the  pavements  will  bum  , 
and  blister  and  each  brick  that  meets  , , 
the  solar  ray  will  become,  in  very 
truth,  a  storage  battery  of  heat  that  a 
serves  no  human  use  and  makes  life  \ 
intolerable.    Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  \ 
that  already  the  thoughts   of  the 
people  are  lurried  northward  ;  that 
ways  and  means  are  already  being 
discussed  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
'  personal  or  family  movement ;  that 


for  all  points  on  the  Maine  < 

Lakes  and  Woods :  among  tL» 

and  the  Canadian  Provlnoes.  .^    ^. 

Time  tables  and  guide-books  sent  on  application 
to  F.  E.  BooTHBT.  Q.  P.  A  T.  A.,  Portland.  Maine. 

The  RicUlieu  k  Ontaria 
Navigation  Co. 

ROYAL  HAIL  LINE 

BBTWE£N 
Toronto,   Kingston,    Clayton,    Alezandrl* 
Bay,  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  the  far-famed  Saguenay  to  Ha  Ha  Bay 
and  Chlcootlml  and  all  Intermediate  places. 

ALBX.  MILLOY, 

Tral&o  Manager. 
0.  F.  GILDBBSLBEYE, 

General  Manager. 
General  Offlcea,  aaS  St.  Paul  St..  Hontreal. 

Mallory  Steamship 
-:-    Line.    -:- 

I  TEXAS  (Galveston)  ROUTE 

A  D9ilgtitful  8lx  Days'  Voyage 

by  Sea 

To  GalvbsTON,  thence  by  rail  to  all  points  in  TSXAS, 
abo  to  MEXICO  Crrv.  Dbwtbr,  Cou>rado  Spkinus. 
Salt  Lakb  City,  San  Francisco.  Ac,  and  all  Caii 
fomla  Winter  Resorts.  Single  and  Excursion 
Tickets.    Tourisu'  Tickejs  good  for  nine  months. 

GBORGIA-FLOaiDA  ROUTE. 

A  Short  Sea  Tr^  qf  Sixty  Hours 

To  Brunswick.  Ga..  thence  to  Fsrnandina.  Fla. 
SINGLE  and  Excursion  Tickets  i&sued  to  all  points 
In  Florida,  including  its  famous  Winter  Resorts. 
also  throughout  the  States  of  GEORGIA.  ALABAMA, 
Tennessee.  &c.  Write  for  our  64  page  booklet. 
•*  Southern  Routes,"  mailed  free. 

0.  H.  Mallory  A  Co.,  Qen.  Agfa.,  Pl9r20  £.R. ,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  aavantage  mken  gou  wrtU 


to  an  adotrtiter  pleoM  mention  f  As  Review  of  Reolews. 
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Summer    Literature 

OP  INTEREST  TO 

REST  AND  RECREATION 
SEEKERS. 


Qitaiiit  Cape  God  and  Its  i 

▲  book  d«TOtod  to  tbe^prejwnUtton,  to  a 
oondaeand  handx  format  J^c^g^JL^L^ 
aectton  Ma  Summer  RMort;  ^iJ^^^SSPl 
of  lU  looallUet.  sttoatlont  and  soenery,  ana  a 

handbook  tortiSa  •wstion^  '^^^KSt-'LifSTto 
SenttoanyaddNMonraoelpC  of  four  oenta  to 
jtampa. 

Martbaa  Vineyard,  Ita  Attraction  aa  • 
tmrniner  Reaort. 
ProMnttog  a  sketch  of  the  Island  of  Marthaa 
Ytoeyard  and  lU  towns,  Tillages,  and  suromeilna 
plaMsT  niustrated.  ^111  be  sent  on  receipt^ 
iwoHsent  i 


plans  and  methods,  localUus  and  1  /^^xtrk^€M£%^\ 

the  characteristics  thereof  are  bHng  j    ^UlUrclUU^ 

ascertained  and  debated    with    a  , 
critical  as  truly  as  an  enthusiastic  \ 
spirit.     The  movement  of  a  salu-  i 
tary  toning,  of  a  wise  forecast,  of  j 
a  beneficent  disquiet  is  already  per-  ^ 
ceptible  among  the  people  and  is 
prophetic  of  a  nigh  migration.    As  \ 
birds  hold  their  parliaments  before 
making  their  vast  climatic  movr 
ments,  to   propose,  discuss,  ascer- 
tain  and    decide,    so    around  us 
already  arises  the  murmur  of  a 
multitudinous  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  people  concerning  their  an- 


Nantnckat.  an  laland  In  the  Ocean. 

DeseripttTe  of  Nantucket.  lU  tastttuttooj 
natural  features,  attractions,  etc..  with  ■©«»• 
thing  of  Its  history  and  oharacterlsUos.  Dtoa- 
Med.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two- 
cent  stamp. 

Handbook  of   Newport.   "The    Qoeen  of 
Watorlnff  Placea.'*  J 

trated     wUl  be  w 
of  two-oent  stamp. 

What  to  See  at  Plymovth,  Maas. 

Its  streets,  histoHo  localities  assodatkxia,  ale. 
Hailed  on  receipt  of  oneHsent  stamp. 

The  Berkshire  and  Utchflleld  HUU. 

DesorlptlTe  of  tbel^aUtlesalooK^eBwtahlje 
DlTlslon  of  the  New  Tork^;Hew"mv«i  ft  a^t- 
ford  Railroad;  the  naturarbeauttes  of  the  Hoo- 
satonlo  RlTer  and  the  country  through  whl<^  It 
fl^SsT  mustrated.  WUl  be  seat  upon  receipt  of 
twooent  stamp. 

Manna!  of  OM  Colony  Summer  ResorU. 
Gontatoing   full  list  of  summer  hotels  and 

York,  New  HaTon  ft  Hartford  Rsllroad,  rMChed 
by  stage  or  other  conTcyai  ^-      ~ 

reoei^  of  two-cent  stamp. 

of  Summer  Reeorts  on 

Haven  Syatem  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Ralb^md. 

Containing  a  fuU  list  of  hotels,  boardtoghouM 
ttolrot  ratSTexcunrton  potots,  ^JiZ^y^^SS. 
Information.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  recelpi 
of  two-cent  stamp. 

Rate  Folder. 

▲  oonkorehenslve  folder,  showing  the  mo^ 
popular  Mid  attraotire  Summer  routes  ^rou|^- 
Sue  EaSern  NewfEngland  and  ft*  British  Prov- 
inces, with  Ubleof  rates  vU FaU  River  Une,  to 
Mdfrom  aU  pototo in  the  Old  Ootony  terrttory. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  two^sent  stamp. 


You  don't  want  to  go  twy  <wt  Htcrt 
and  not  see  the  best  of  iL  The  rep- 
resentative and  t3rpical  scenery,  the 
wildest  canons,  the  highest  peaks,  tbe 
broadest  views  and  the  bigfaeit  fa3- 
road  point  in  the  world,  are  all  oo  the 
SOUTH  PARK  LINE.  May  we 
send  you  a  little  book  of  views  and 
infonnation  ?    Adddxes 

B.  L.  WINCHELL, 
Geo.  Passenger  Agent, 

Denver,  Colorado. 


nual forthcoming  migration  north.  I  Qf and    TfUOk    Railway. 

ivard.  \  , 

The  most  hopeful  tendency  of  our  ^ 

timesis  the  tendency  toward  the  out'  J 

door  world  and  life.     This  popular  , , 


tendency  has  in  the  last  thirty  years  <^ 

come  to  its  birth  and  maturity  both,  j: 

>u,  reslaurants,  ©tc  mus-  ¥  /«  the  last  generation  there  was  f    High  and  Dry» 
.•^>  any  addresson  r««ip*  I     ^^^^^  ^^*^^  ^^  .^     ^^  ^^^,  ,  , 

•-   - —  Z  ent  one  it  stands  forth  as  the  domi-  t 

nant  characteristic.  In  thirty  years 
what  was  occasional,  impulsive  and 
individual  has  hardened  into  a 
habit  and  become  the  fashion,  al- 
most the  fad  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  equally  observable  among  all 
classes,  and  the  line  that  divides  the 
amateur  and  professional  expert  in 
a  dozen  different  forms  of  popular 
outdoor  recreation  is  so  thin  that 
the  slight  superiority  of  the  one  over  I 
the  other  in  excellenceis  to  the  gen- 
eral observer  scarcely  discernible. 

Some  of  us  of  whitened  head  and 
who  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
two  perspectives,  backward  as  well 
€ts forward,  and  to  whom  memory 
as  truly  as  hope  is  an  entertain- 
ment, can  recall  many  of  the  laugha- 
ble incidents  and  curious  happen- 
ings which  illustrated—ive  might 
say  illuminated—the  first  migra- 
tion into  the    Adirondacks,     The 


Moskoka  Lakes  -^ 
^  Summer  Resort. 

Kill8  Hay  Fevar. 


Taka  O.  T.  R.  alao  for  tha  WMta  naat^> 
rbooaaad  lalanda,  Safoaoaj  RIvar 

I  and  all  Summer  and  Seasida  Reaorta. 
Wrtta  far  guide  baak  to  any  Agaot  ar  ta 

N.  J.  POWER,  Qea.  Ptmiger  AfMl, 


WiU  be  sent  upon 


Map  of  Long   Island  Sound. 

andsomely  -, ^ ^  ^. 

,howln.  tbe  UgbUouses  on  the  routo  of  ^^^^^ 


▲  handsomely  printed  and  oompreben^ve  map, 
_^wlng  tbe  llghl-houaes  on  the  route  oftheFWI       ^__    

^^•^^f«5SS^SSr?ol??ilae?^S^1'^^  l  novel  and  bizarre  experiences,  the 


terestlnfp 
one-oentsump. 


f  many  and  strange  fortunes  that  be- 

^''^'^^^*tX^l^^:SJ^-^^Sf-^^  t/W//A^.  duly  set  forth  in  prose 
the  Old  OolonySteamboat  Company  from  the  fi  ^^^  yg^g  ^^^  /^  cartoons  of  the  U- 
tim«  when  It  first  l>eiraa  the  operation  of  steam-    I  ••"••  •'v  »'*  j 

timewneniinrsioe^a-  ,|^igSTree  on  appUoa.  jf  lustrated  joumals.  Supplied  merri- 
ment to  a  continent. 

When  in  1868  a  little  book,  under 
the  general  title  of  Murray's  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Wilderness,'*  was 
published  by  the  house  of  Fields  6f 
Osgood,  of  Boston,  the  vast  region  of  \ 


time . 

boats  up  to  tbe  preeent. 
tlon. 

AppUcatlons  for  the  above  may  be  made  to  tbe 
following: 
O.  H.  TAYLOR,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

*  ^       Fall  Blver  Ltoe.  New  York. 

A.  C.  KBNDALL.  General  Pamen^r  Agen^ 

N.  Y.,  k.  H.  ft  H  R.  R.TBoeton,  Mass. 
C.  T.  HEMPSTEAD.  Ck»neral  Passenger  Agent, 

N.Y..N.H.&H.R.R..NewHaven,Oonn. 
MefdUmiKe  Revieva  of  BevUw, 


mountain,  stream  and  Uike,  whose 
fame  has  gone  forth  to  all  the  earthy 
was  as  little  known  to  the  general 
public  as  the  Peritonea  River,  whose 
unnoted  current,  from  far  northern 
wilds,  pours  into  Lake  St.  John,  or 
the  shores  of  that  half  falmUms 
Lake  Misstasinnu  The  **Nortk 
Woods,**  or  *'fohn  Brown's  Trad,** 
was  the  name  under  which  lay  hid- 
den in  obscurity  the  most  remarka- 
ble section  of  the  continent.  For, 
looked  at  from  any  one  of  many 
points  of  view,  it  wilt  readily  be 
confessed  by  one  whose  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  the  country  is 
adequate  that  in  characteristics  that 
make  for  human  entertainment  and 
happiness  the  Adirondack  region  is 
simply  unapproachable.  The  sports- 
man and  the  naturalist,  the  tour- 
ist  who  seeks  the  novel  and  the 
peculiar,  the  mountain  climber  and 
canoeist,  the  lover  of  silent  woods 
and  unvexed  waters,  the  nervously 
exhausted,  the  grief  stricken,  the  dis- 
ciple of  fun  and  frolic  and  the  lover 
of  solitude,  each  finds  zvithin  thi 


For  mutual  advantage  wkw  ifou  urttt  to  an  admrti—r  pleam  miMon  tk9  Movlem  ^  Rwimit*. 
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GRAND  UNION  HOTKL, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

The  largest  and  most  magniHcent  Summer  Hotd 

in  the  world. 

OPEH  JUITE  16th  TO  SEPT.  16tk. 

New  system  of  Sanitary  Plumbing  introdnoed 

this  3rear.     New  and  noTel  attractions  in  the  way 

of  amusements.  John  Lund's  Splendid  Orchestra. 

WOOLLBY  &  OBRRANS.  Proprl«tor«. 

—~-^-, theHoTBLlBOQDow.  Buffalo.  N.T.«  leMUag  hotel  of  tiiatdty.  Abaolutelj 

TEACHERS  I    Colorado 

POR  Is  NOT  the  Switzerland  of  America, 

wv  !  Switzerland  may  be  the  Colorado  of 

Denver,  eu^p*. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  book 
of  Colorado  views  (free)  with  in- 
formation as  to  Summer  resorts,  hotel 
rates,  railroad  fares,  etc. 

Please  address 

lmxmFcmArm>  1889  >  B.  L.  WINCHELL, 

Cor.  17th  and  Lort—rSta.,  Doairor.  Col* 


Buflington 
RoutB 

CB50.R.R. 


The  BURLINGTON  is  the  BEST 
ROUTE. 

lBr«raiail«B  at  979  Broadway,  N.  T. 

E.  J    SWORDS,  O.  B.  A 


^1867. 


PENNOYER  SANITARIUM. 
KENOSHA,  WIS.,"* 

The  flneat  and  beat  equipped  Health  Be- 
flurt  In  the  Northweit :  open  the  entire  year. 
If edioal  Treatment,  Batba,  Etootrldty.lCas- 
aage,  etc^  Induded  In  the  prloe  of  room. 
BveiTthIng  flnt  claaa.  Good  Boating  and 
nahtef. 

For  llhiatrated  proapeotua  addrea 
NELSON  A.  PENNOYER,  M.D., 

MAKAOER. 
TnaaiM  or  ot^jeetlonahlo  ooaea  are  not  reeatrod. 


SiSsf^  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 

I  The  greatMt  oarrier  of  Bummer  Toortets  In 
America.  BendOoenteliietampeforlUastrated 
Handbook  of  the  Northern  Reaorta,  to 

j        J.  W.  BURDIOK.  a.  P.  Agt..  AltMUiy.  M  T. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  more  to  at 
tract  and  fascinate  from  a  travelers'  stand- 
point than  any  spot  whatsoever.  Hawaii 
is  indeed  the  ideal 

•'ISLAND   PARADI5E.** 

The  splendid  steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Co.  sail  twice  a  month.  Send 
five  cents  postage  for  "  Hawaii,'*  a  pam- 
phlet of  choice  photogravures,  to 

OCEANICA   S.  S.   CO.. 

138  Montgomery  St..   San  Prandaco,  Cat. 


:ANi 


Ideal  Place 


FOR  THOSE  SEEKING 
HEALTH  OR  REST  .  . 


The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


Write  for   Illustrated  Souvenir  and 
Particulars. 


FnU 


Warsaw  Sanitarium  Companyy 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


charmed  boundaries  of  this  now 
famous  region  what  he  seeks  ana 
longsfor. 

At  that  titne  there  were  perhaps 
twenty  dwelling  houses  and  half  as 
many  other  houses  at  which  sports- 
men and  a  few  visitors  found  enter- 
tainment  within  the  strictly  wilder- 
ness section  of  the  Adirondacks—a 
region  nearly  as  large  as  the  entire 
State  of  Connecticut  No  railroad 
entered  it,  and  none  touched  it  nearet 
than  Gouvemeur  on  the  west.  Ma- 
lone  on  the  north  and  Burlington  on 
the  east.  The  easiest  and  shortest 
route  to  this  now  popular  Mecca  of  so 
many  annual  pilgrimages  for  sport, 
health  and  recreation  was  a  wagon 
road  that  run  from  Port  Kent,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  sotne  seventy  miles 
westward,  connecting  with  Lower 
Saranac  and  the  St.  Regis  regions. 
This  road  was  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance planked  and  passable  for 
wagons  of  stout  structure  and  buck- 
boards,  A  long,  tedious  and  tax- 
ing journey  it  was  in  those  early 
days  to  reach  the  boats  that  waited 
for  each  coming  party  to  bear  them 
across  lakes  and  along  the  silent 
water  ways  to  some  selected  spot 
deep  in  the  forest  solitude.  And 
yet  what  enjoyment  was  in  it,  and 
in  spite  of  toil  and  hardship  in  com- 
ing andgoing  how  well  the  ivoods  re* 
paid  their  visitors  for  the  ejf art  made 
to  enter  within  the  charmed  circle  oj 
their  invigorating  and  restful  in- 
fluence. That  the  fascination  0/ 
this  unique  method  of  recreation, 
semi-barbarous  and  aboriginal  as  it 
was,  was  thoroughly  appreciated^ 
tuas  shown  by  the  rush  for  the  woods 
thatfollowed. 

This  was  the  era  of  *'  Murray* s 
Fools,''  as  they  were  called  in  the 
cartoons  of  the  illustnUed  journals 
of  the  day.  If  one  will  glance  at 
the  pages  of  Harper's  Illustratea 
Weekly  for  the  summer  that  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  Mr,  Mur- 
ray's little  book,  he  will  be  made  to 
realize  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  which  attended  a  journey 
to  the  woods  at  thcU  time  and  also 
the  humorous  side  of  it.  Wagons 
wrecked,  buckboards  overturned, 
Saratoga  trunks  piled  by  the  road- 
side unih  their  disconsolate  owners 
keeping  guard  beside  thetn;  hor- 


For  mutual  advantage  wh^n  you  writ9  to  an  advtrtiaer  plgOM  mention  the  Review  of  Beviewe. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


PEQUOT    HOUSE      .      .      . 
.      .     .      AND  COTTAQES, 
NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

WIU  open  OB  June  1.  **  ▲  delightful  oomMiuk 
tlon  of  seashore  and  oountrT  Uf  e  at  the  Pequot." 
▲  number  of  furnished  oottagee,  with  hotel  ser- 
vice and  board,  to  let  for  the  season.  Photo- 
graphs andolrculars  In  N.  T.  at  The  Outlook,  18 
Astor  PL    For  terms  and  olroulars,  address 

BtonchTd  &  Hagf,  New  London,  Conn. 

MAINE. 

INDIAN    HEAD    COTTAQES, 

Hortli  East  Harbor,  Maine. 

At  the  entrance  to  Somes'  Sound,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  water  and  mountains.    Fine  lo<»-   4     ^  . .         ,     ,  ,  ,  j 

Uon  for  riding  and  boating.    I  etters  promptly   J  jidtrotldacks  WOS  begun  under  mOSt 
answered.     Anael  Ij.  Mancbeater*  Prop«     ^ 


rible  pictures  of  parties  lost  on  the 
portages^  of  sportsmen  eaten  by  black  % 
flies,  of  boats  upset  in  mid-stream  | 
and  anathematized  as  **  too  narrow  | 
for  comfort   and   too   cranky  for  t 
i  safety,**  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  I 
\  favorite  picture  was  of  the  innocent 
I  author  of  the  book  that  had  caused 
I  all  this  misery  dodging  from  tree  to 
I  tree,  as  he  was  chased  by  disappointed 
I  sportsmen,  who  were  hunting  him 

{with  greater  zest  than  they  would 
the  deer  had  there  been  any  there  to 
\huntf     Verily,    the   travel   to  the 


NEW    HAHPSHIRB. 


Qrovc  Hill  Hotel,  ^^'SSSfa.^"^"^' 

An  Ideal  summer  resort  Rare  combination  of 
seashore  and  country.  House  and  teble  first 
class.  Mineral  spring  water.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular.  W.  F.  PAUL,  Prop.,  47  Concord 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. ^^ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE  NEW 

MOUNT   PLEASANT   HOUSE, 

On  the  White  Moontaln  Plateau*  1700  ft  ate>«« 
sea  level,  8X  Billes  beyond  the  famona  Crawford 
Not^  OrcNs  Jmcv  lav. 

Under  the  macagement  of  A«nsnaos  ftPpEHtof 

THC  HOTCL  ORMOND.  OF  FLORIOA. 
Pure  Mountain  Air.  Pore  MoyntalnSprtiis  Wi 

and  the  Orandest  Moontaln  Soenerr  ^TAbs 
aaaana:    ioaBastof  the-Rocktoa.* 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOTEL  CO., 
Spedal  Rates  for  July.         1  •'wat.  •■• 


PIQEON  COVE  HOUSE, 

Cape  Aon,  Mass. 

OPEN  PROM  MAY  85  TO  OCTOBER. 

Olroulars,  Inf onnaOon,  ete.«  address, 

W.  H.  WINOATE. 

Turk's  Head  inn.  ,^:;  ^Si.. 

The  coolest  spot  on  the  Eastern  Coast. 
Information  of  GEO.  A.  KBEIiBR, 
American  Honae,  Beaton. 

NEW  JBRSEY. 

"A  GEM  OF  LAKEWOOD  PINES." 

Pine  View,  N.J. 

CENTBIL   BAILBOAB  OF  9BW  JEBSET. 


Beautiful  plateau  along  historic  Toms 
River. 

Excellent  life-extending  location  ;  homes, 
health, 

IN  THE  PINES. 

Lots  at  very  low  prices;  full  warranty 
deed:  high  grade;  profitable  investment. 
Titles  insured  free  of  charge  to  buyers. 
Maps,  circulars,  etc.    Address 

PINE  VIEW  OFFICE, 

171  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 

NEW    HAflPSHIRB. 

AN15LAND  ^T^^L^^^ 

Is  more  restful  than  a  *' lodge  In  some 
yatt  wflderneM." 

THE  OCBANIC,  iBles  of  Shoals,  N.  H. 

H.  G.  MARVIN,  Manager. 
Circulars  and  views  at "  Outu>ok**  Office, 
18  Afltor  Place,  N.  Y. 


I  hopeless  conditions  and  on  the  sur- 
'  face  contained  no  prophecy  of  the 
mammoth  proportions  to  which  it 
has  grown. 

What  changes  have  come  to  the    \ 
Adirondacks  since  those  early  days  ! 
I  Then  a  few  sportsmen  visited  the 
j    **  North  Woods  "  each  year,  sleeping 
I  [  cU  nights  under  their  boats  or  in 
\  \  small  bark  shanties  thrown  up  by 
\  \  their  guides.    Last  year  two  hun- 
'  I  dred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  women 
\  ^  and  children  visited  the  Adiron- 
\    dacks  and  enjoyed,  according  to  their 
\  [  wishes  and  their  tastes,  the  life  of 
^  the  woods.     In  the  place  of  some 
I    twenty  dwellings  and  a  few  log 
I   houses,  more  than  fifty  large  hotels 
I  now  stand,  some  of  them  of  vast 
\  proportions,  and  in  their  appoint* 
V  ments  supplied  with  every  luxury, 
t  The  unblazed  portage  has  become  a 
carriage  way,  and  where  the  **  Old  '  rf 
Adirondackers "    toiled  tvith  pack    | 
or  boat  upon  their  backs  the  tally-ho    j 
coach  now  proudly  rolls.     The  Pull'  '  \ 
man  car  has  crowded  out  the  buck-  , , 
f  board  offortner  days  and  railroad  | 
I  managers  now  sharply  compete  for  \ 
the  patronage  of  Adirondack  travel,  ^' 
Verily,  the  Adirondacks  are  not  a 
fiction  but  a  fact. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
t  Adirondacks  have  been  convention- 
1  alized  and  thai  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
J.  life  once  lived  in  them  has  been  dis- 
sipated by  exposure.  Such  talk  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Who  can  conven- 
tionalize Niagara  ?  Can  a  modiste 
change  the  face  and  form  of  nature 
by  her  bangles  and  ribbons  f  Cer^ 
tain  ones  flippantly  write  as  if  the 
great  wilderness  was  filled  -with 
hotels^  and  men  and  wotnen  were  so 
thick  therein  that  they  inconvenient^ 


ASUnnER  PARADISE. 

Terms  18  to  $15  per  week.  Jane  lafrOctolMrlA. 
DeeorlptlTe  pamphlet!^  this  oflBoe  or  addrew. 
M. G.  DB R4i^l|fr.,  WInslaw  Ha«ae»  Pat- 
ter Place,  N.  H. 

BARTLETP.  N.  H. 

Cave  Mountain  House. 

Very  pleasantly  located,  right  In  the  heart  <tf 
White  Moontalna;  wlthlnie  mOea  of  the  taaKw 
WUley  SUde.  19  mUes  of  the  Notob.  and  an  eair 
day's  trtp  to  Mt.  Washington:  all  modem  tm- 
prorementa:  aooommodates  75;  •?  to  91^  P^ 
week:  reduced  rates  for  famlUes  rematningtte 
full  season.   B.  A.  Hte^ena,  Bartlect,  H.^. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  S^rtti^ 

Opposite  GraoeChurch,  -  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

*' There  is  an  atmospliere  of  homfi 
comfort  and  hospitable  treatnieirt  at 
the  St.  Denis  which  is  xarelj  met 
with  in  a  public  house,  and  whidi 
insensibly  draws  yon  there  aa  often 
as  yon  tnm  your  face  toward  Kew 
York.'> ^ 

BLUB  nOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Blue  Moantaln  Lake.  N.  Y. 

TTIiKB  M.  MKBWIN,  Froprletoc 


Good  boating,  hnnttas  and  11a%t«i  -^ 
flree  from  hay  feyer.*  TemuL  flO  to 
week. $9 perday.  -WriX/b tvifebefOan. 


to  •!«  VBt 


nr.  MEENAHQA. 

A  Summer  Home  la  i^e  ahawaasmk  Jim^ 
tains:  opens  May  MOl  Sspeeialtj  attrairttvelB 
June.  Laurel,  sweet  briar,  fecaa,  and  wfld 
flowers  in  abnndaaoe.  Best  of  water,  dry  ««- 
hUaratlaa  air,  fine  Tlews.  400  aeres  of  ▼arlsl 
mountain  attraotloBS,  wlOi  walks,  and,  drlfy. 
Steam  heat,  open  fires,  gas  •»>  «leetrfe 
Aooommodates  160  in  boose  and  six  (6>  c-^ 


Write  for  droular. 
U.  B.  TERWILUOER,  BlieavHia.  N.  Y. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y., 

SABM  H0178K. 

EPWABP  g  CI.4Bg. 

LAKE  QEORQE.  g«ir.'!S 

Cottages  aooommodate  1(K).   Most  ehanalag  sad 
hecUSfttl  location.   Moderate  terms. 
Booklet  sent,  ot  oall  on  proprietor. 

J.  J.  WILSON.  8G0  Broadway.  Kew  Tsrk. 


For  mututU  wtomntag$  wHm  ifou 


wriU  to  an  advertiser  ptooMO  mwUon  tho  Hwitw  of  Hootom. 
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Xc;a>^^     BTtaiU      ELecrcat 


New   YORK. 


1  P  n 


GUN   HATBM   BAHITARIUBI 


NEW  YORK. 


AND  BUMIHBR  HOIUB. 
fl««d  9f  Lake  fikaaeatelas.  New  York. 

iLdeUghtfiU  rammer  Ksortfte  itet  and 
reope^n.  Penonal  hydropathlo  treatment 
fay  phytfotea  ctf  »y^  earoorienoe.  Dry, 
fontoalr.  JbcoeUent Ibhlnff and^oatlng:  Wriie 
^O^i  *^«?*oius  and  Kouani,  Olm  HaTon, 
1:^ X  Is  fllmtrated  pamnhlet.  Aooommodatea 
Mft    Pricea  moderaSr^ratr  dealing. 

QBPORB  arranging  your  outing  addresB 
Hu]ett*8  Landing  Hotel,  Lake  George, 
X.  Y.,  for  ilnely  illustrated  book  of  tlie 
lAke.  Uepresented  in  New  York  by  The 
OuaookCo^rBABborThuse.     

THE  HARION  HOUSE, 

LAKB  QBOROB,  N.  Y. 

AoeoniBOdatea400.  Opras Jane SOtli.  SendAir 
_  book. 

H,  U  BHEBMAN,  Hamper. 

FERNWOOD    HALL 

ON  LAKB  OZONIA. 

.r  boma  la  the  Adtroodaite. 
.  sw-^s- J  tend  fop  Booklet. 

FBKPBBIO  M.  HKATH,  Owner,  POTSDAM,  N.Y. 

UNDER-CLIFF, 

Lake  Placid— Adirondaclu. 

Gomfort,  excellence  and  refinement  are 
ioand  at  Under-Cliff. 

Grcolan  and  informadon  of  **  7X^  Oui^ 
d0ai."  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

The  Ruisseautnont 

(ADIRONDACK^.) 
UAKK  RUAOID,  JM.  V. 

Wiifl.  Oottagea  and  Tents.  Fortenna.rooniaaad 
flVBt  of  oottaget,  eto^  addzeM_ 

T.  XDMUItD  KBTJHBHOLS. 

THE  CHATEAUQAY. 

» liandBomely  appointed  hotel  overlooL. 
Upper  GhateaugBT  Lake,  one  of  themi  __ 
tieaatifal  lakee  of  the  Northern  Adlron. 
dsoka  Fi8hiii|r  and  hunting  in  iwoper 
aeaeon.  Fine  boating.  Lawns  for  tennis, 
vtMinet,  etc.   Bates  moderate. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 
OHAS.  W.  BACKUS,  Proprietor. 

MERRILL,  N.  Y. 

Rocky  Point  Inn* 

Hind  of  Fourth  Lake,  FUton  Chain,  Adinin. 
,    Open  Tune  ssth.    Forilhistiatadpam- 
,       .  ftc.,  addreM  Rocky  Point  Ian  Cmb- 
pany.  Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 

THE   PACKWOOD, 

lea  Lake.  N.  Y.     Summer  Resort. 
Open  from  Jane  1  to  October  1. 

B.  A.  Aadrewa. 


1 1  ly  jostled  each  other  when  at  exercise, 
Jl  There  are  fifty  hotels  and  over  twelve 
I  f  hundred  lakes  in  the  wildemess,  one 
I  f  hotel  for  twenty-four  lakes— that 
^^  proves  how  silly  the  oft-repecded 
\yam  is  that  the  *'woods  are 
1  f  crowded:'  It  is  true  that  changes^ 
\  many  and  greats  have  been  made  in 

certain  sections  of  the  region  in  the  . w. 

\  last  thirty  years.    The  shore  lines  of  \  TT ' — ~ 

certain  lakes  look  now  far  different  f  'Mirondaclcs, 

j   than  they  did  then.   Here  and  there 

^  ^  a  railroad  has  drawn  its  destructive 

^  course  through  the  woods  and  the 

I   lumberman^  prompted  only  by  greed 

of  gold,  has,  here  and  there,  robbed 

\  nature  of  her  beauty  and  the  people 

I  \  of  their  richest  heritage.   But,  com* 

y  pared  with  the  whole,  these  ravages  

^   or  betterments  are  insignificant ;  as  ^  lostrated  boc^det  tree. 
j]   a  whole  the  woods  are  there  to^lay      James  H.  Preston. 

mas  of  old :    the  lakes  have    not  j  f  ™^ 

It  shrunken,  or  the  mountains  become  if  VERMONT 

dwarfed;  the  lilies  still  bloom  and 

the  wild  roses  still  blossom  in  their 

season ;  the  cedar  has  not  lost  its 
^fragrance  nor  the  balsam  its  odors; 

the  waters  are  still  pure  and  the 

winds  cool  and  he  who  loves  solitude 

can  still  find  retreats  into  whose 

stillness  no  noise  intrudes  harsher 

than  the  echo  of  his  own  voice. 
Popular  as  the  Adirondacks  are 

to-day,  nothing  seems  more  certain 


rioore's   Hotel, 

TRENTON  FALLS.  .%  N.Y. 

FicM  •oenenr  wd  F«Ib  in  the  wortd.  For  iiill 
nmnnatioa  wid  copy  of  our  drcolar,  .DDlTtt  hit 
officeofAeN  Y.g:&H.R.R  R/.ffSiLY^ 
or  Brooklyn.   Opbms  Jdnb  ao.   Rate  |a.5o  and  np. 

C.  B.  nOORB.  ilanager. 

ROOT'S  HOTEL, 
5chrooa  River.  N.  Y. 

Me  bells:  bathtoba^and  open  fire  places ;  toSS 
first  claaB:  good  fishing  an?  huntlngl^MMO^ 
Send  for  ciremars.     JT  R.  CABaONr*f*'»fg?r 

Preston's  Sunnyside» 

On  the  South  nountains; 

Magnificent  scenery,  ezteasiTe  park,  table  and 
i4)polntmentB  excellent.  Fbor  hours  from  New 
York,  two  from  Philadelphia ;  throng  earn   D- 


;  lake Dunmore House 

II V     ■■■■ihi, 

[  AND  COTTAQBS. 

I'    Opens  JunelS.   One  of  the  moet  p<nKdar 
resorts  in  the  Oreen  Mountains ;  eveiy  at- 
traotlon.   Wiite  for  oiroolar  and  rates. 
B.  B.  WBRCB,  Prop..     .      Sallsbory.  Vt. 


The 

ofl 


-— ^  otter RSS^e'SleJfSSLk: 
*^""~  '•""-  to  WeatDort.  N.  Y. 


than  that  their  fame  is  sure  to  grow  |  ^^^^^^^giS^*'^''^?^ 
and  the  people's  appreciation   of^ 


-     -  sM^  -Station   of  , 

them  is  bound  to  increase  and  deepen  . 
with  the  passage  of  time.    And  the 
]  reason  of  this  faith  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  as  a  summer  resort  for  the 
average  citizen  of  the  country  they  1 


YIROINIA. 


Write  forpartlonhus. 

J*  wATKiwg  Lea 


RAWLEY  SPRINGS, 

Rocldngham  Co.,  \m. 

t*vcTugc  cMjecn  oj  lae  country  iney  |     ^®^**»  resort;  olimate  nnsnrpegndi  «Im 

ctoselyapproach.iftheydonotper-      *<»to  water  of  the  world ;  bottled  and  for 

fectly  realize,  the  ideal.     To  begin  ^  ■*"•-  ^'"*  fo,.  «-^i««i.- 

I   Tvith,  they  are  easily  reached.    They 

j  1  may  be  said  to  supply  a  summer 

I  terminal  to  the  best-conducted  raiU 

I  \  roads  of  the  country.     Whether  the 

tourist  has  a  week  or  a  month  at 
'i  his  disposed  he  has  time  to  visit  this 

remarkable  section  of  the  country^ 

behold  its  beauties  and  experience 

the  pleasure  that  a  glimpse  of  its 

wonderful  environments  never  fails 

to  give  the  visitor.    As  a  sanita^ 

rium  for  certain  and  dire  ills  that 
\  flesh  is  heir  to  it  is  simply  unsur-> 
^passed,  and  in  this  light  it  stands 
^.  forth  as  God's  gracious  gift  to  man» 

kind.    To  the  sportsman  it  has  still, 

and  will  doubtless  always   have. 


SPEND  YOUR  TIME 

tUB  mwmm  visiting 
a  hotel  known  gs  the 

BEARDSLEY  HOUSE. 

^^     OBO.  H.  SPBNC6R, 

I  West  WlBSJed,        •       •       « 


TRAVELERS 

nnrs  ClHOSKtHm 

'«"S  ANYWHERE  I 
C^  EVERYWHERE  I 

^^    Superior  to  AH 
Clothnra:  Bend  tor 
^^^  ^^^  Clronlar. 

F.  W.  PERHY.  QSB'I  M..  2  Wail  ft.,  W.Y. 


for  mutual  adooKtag*  mkw  f oa  mrtf  to  oa  ado€rtlaor  plooM 
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aiaatfos  tk§  Mooiom  qf  MwIowm. 


Tra  vel       and       Recreation 


Co-operative  Educational  Travel. 

ORGANIZED   BY 

REV.  DR.  HBNRY  8.  I^ITNN, 
Editor  "Review  of  the  Chnrches/*  London,  Eng. 


DATMS    OF^    THM    TOURS. 

I.  Leave  New  York  July  sd^  or  any  August  sailing,  reluming  when  desired. 

New  York,  London,  Qrindelwald,  Lucerne  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $200,  first-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

III.  Leave  New  York  July  3d,  or  any  August  sailing,  returning  when 

desired. 

New  York,  London,  Qrindelwald,  Geneva  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for   $250,  saloon  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

IV.  and  IVa.    Leave  New  York  July  jd,  returning  when  desired. 

New  York,  London,  Qrindelwald,  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Turin, 
Rome,  Genoa  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $300,  first-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

TOURS    PROLONGED    AT    OPTION. 


The  $200  Tour  to  Grindelwald  includes  transatlantic  stateroom  accommodation 
both  ways  by  the  American  line,  return  railway  transportation  from  London  to 
Grindelwald,  and  hotel  accooomodation  in  London,  Paris,  Grindelwald  and  Lucerne, 
with  the  option  of  extending  the  tour  to  Zermatt,  Chamonix,  etc.  The  tour  can  be 
prolonged  at  an  extra  expense  of  $2.50  to  I3.00  per  day. 

During  1894  over  four  thousand  English  people  traveled  from 
London  to  various  parts  of  the  Continent  under  the  arrangements 
which  Dr.  Lunn  made  for  them.  The  annual  Conference  for  the 
Reunion  of  the  Churches  which  he  established  at  Grindelwald  in 
1892  has  been  attended  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Bishop  Vincent, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Dr.  Charles  Berry,  P^re  Hjracinthe,  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  and  Miss  Willard.  Among  those  who  have  lectured  in 
Rome  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
Mr.  Haweis,  Professor  Mahaffy,  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

Full  particulars  of  these  Tours  on  application  to 

THE    PILQRIMAQE    SECRETARY, 
**  Review  of  Reviews,**  Astor  Place,  New  Yorlc. 


strong  altracHons.  To  him  toko 
seeks  retirement  and  seclusion,  and 
that  rest  to  body  and  mind  that 
come  with  these,  its  guiet  recesses 
are  ever  waiting  hts  coming  and 
greeting  him  when  he  comes  triik 
the  welcome  of  their  soothing  sHU- 
ness.  While  the  odors  of  its  aro- 
matic growths,  the  bright  beauty  oj 
its  sunny  days,  the  loveliness  of  its 
starlighted  nights,  the  solemn  si- 
lence of  its  woods,  the  grandeur  of 
its  mountain  scenery,  the  novel  con- 
ditibns  of  the  life  one  must  perforce 
live  in  the  wilderness,  constitute 
to-day,  and  ever  will,  such  potent 
attractions  and  charms  that  he  who 
once  visits  the  woods  returns  again 
and  again  and  brings  others  with 
him.  The  love  of  the  woods,  of 
pure  air  and  bright  waters,  of  gun 
and  rod,  of  oar  and  paddle,  of  free- 
dom from  the  conventional  and  a 
return  to  the  aboriginal  estate  of 
the  primal  man  is  a  love  that  is 
transmissible.  What  delighted  Ike 
parents  delights  the  children,  and 
hence  the  fame  of  the  woods  is  sure 
to  grow  with  the  growth  of  genera- 
tions. 

But  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  Adirondacks  are  associated 
with  other  and  many  attractions 
andreab  the  full  benefit  of  the  vicin- 
age. On  the  Tvest  is  Niagara-4hat 
wonder  of  the  world— atm  the  Thou- 
sand Islands.  Where  can  you  find 
match  for  them  on  the  earth  f  To 
the  east  lies  the  Battle  Lake  of  the 
Republic^  Champlain,  and  the  Hor- 
icon  whose  clear  depths  have  so  often 
mirrored  the  pas'eant  and  tragedy 
ofarmies^  and  the  fighting  of  men 
who  fought  for  a  continent.  Sara- 
toga, the  Green  Mountains,  the 
White  Hills,  the  Rangely  region^ 
Moosehead,  mount  Desert  and  the 
beaches  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  verily,  are  not  these  all 
members  of  one  body  and  do  not  the 
attractions  of  each  multiply  the  at- 
tractions of  the  whou  f  Surely, 
neither  on  this  nor  any  continent  on 
the  globe  can  a  tourist  secure  for  his 
entertainment  such  rare  experiences 
of  pleasure  and  profit  as  would 
come  to  him  in  the  tour  of  a  month, 
which  should  include  a  visit  to  each 
of  these  sections  of  our  country  that, 
like  gems  grouped  in  lovely  connec- 
tion, gain  and  give  loveliness  and 
splendor  from  the  closeness  of  their 
association.  He  who  has  not  seen 
these  great  popular  summer  resorts 
of  the  American  people  is  not,  as 
yet,  liberally  educated. 


For  mutual  advantage  wheit  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  pleats  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE  SEA! 

WATCH  IT  PLAY,  FEEL  ITS  SOOTH- 
ING INFLUENCE,  INHALE  ITS 
TONIC  BREATH. 

— :)FR01t  THE  DECK  Or  AN  (: 

Old    Dominion   Steamer. 

Magnificent  ocean  steamships  fitted  to  go  round  the  world. 
Only  short  all-sea  trips  on  the  coast. 

Finest  Hotels  at  Old  Point  C'>nifort,  Virginia  Beach,  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  etc,  etc. 

Best   accommodation,  greatest   recreation    and   change,    lowest 
cost. 

Tickets  that  include  every  necessary  expense  afloat  and  anhore. 

Send  for  copy  of  **  Pilot,*'  coBtalnlns  f^ll  partlcularo, 

OLD  DOMINION  5.  5.  CO.. 

W.  L.  auiLLAUDBU.  Vlee-Pres.  and  Traffic  ngr.,  Plar  a6.  North  River,  N.  Y, 


►iO- 


Spend  the  Summer  at 


X 


TTP 


Deer  Park 


OR.  .  . 


Oakland. 


On  the 
Crest  of  the  Alleghanies. 


w 


aooo  Peet 
Above  Tide-Water. 


Season  Opens  June  22d,  1895. 


Thme  tanKKU  moontaln  reooru,  lituAted  »t  the  siiininlt  of  th«  Al WliAniM.  and  dlract- 
lyiipoa  tbe  main  line  of  the  Balttmore  and  Ohio  BmOtou/L  haT«  th**  adraaU^e  of  lu 
■pfaJMlId  Tcatfbaled  exprea*  train  terrice  both  eaxt  and  west,  and  ar«-  Ummtore  readily 
aeoeMlMe  from  all  parts  of  the  coontr7.  All  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  trains  »Utu  at  l>««r 
Park  and  Oakland  dorlns  the  seaAon. 

Tbeh  uses  and  KToands  ar«  lij(ht/>d  by  electricity.  Tarkishan>]  Ru»»Un  bUbsand  lai^s 
gwlmmlur  pools  are  provided  for  ladies  aii'l  (^<;atlemen,  aa4  sultabU-  trr'/un'i*  f^/r  lawn 
tennis;  tbere  are  bowLin^;  aiier*  and  biJiLard  r<Mtm*  ;  Otvi  rUUux  an'l  'lri^\ni(  horn-*, 
caniacea,  movntaln  wairons.  tally -bo  coarhi^s  trU: .  are  k^pt  frrr  tiinz .  lii  uU/irX,  aii  xtue 
Deoessary  adjoncts  for  toe  oomiort,  beaitn  ur  pleasure  of  p«t/'itu. 

Ritfes,  $60,  $75  mad  $90  a  mouth,  accordion  to  locetJoo. 

to  ofottoe  D,  i>€%hieu}A, 

4mU,  Deer  Parfc.  Qmrrttt  Cmmmtr,  M^- 


^y^^    ailur  ttgKate,  Deer  Paw 


Aw  OoMM  Ap^ew^ 

I  ynNw  M^^  n»Wi>,y  ,y'  mi  />WW  ANA 
,   Mi^  «<ri^^  ^i/Mr  •»  >WT(tAMr#/*    AV4 

]    4Wh/  Aw  <>#^A/  </  ^U:^.yiti^    MMiAlll* 

'   Aa^imfss.    Hui  iix^  A«ii/  A«y«»  i^i#. 
«i>rrTi*v^  viiMi/  /#//  A/  ft  SIX  /im/  (tW 

^        irr     ^>^ln//*,/  /A/     »•  )'i»i*A»wNf'' 

^    7>wrv,Aii'    o/frt^fiiiH,      AV|ff#»#i>^ 

wi/A  tht  sHi(f  of  tkf  Xottk   AVfvy 

/rtrut,  ami  ihitH)if^i  $H09t  itmi  mopt 
i   ivmplt^ttlv  as  nr  A/rami'tf  fH^iitsiu 
^\  aiiy  /AnwA  Mr*  jf/ri*/  /HiMonim^ 
1   (>/'  Mf*  Aatrntr  0/  tht  /ouwt  Ai/i',  ffW 

I  ////•«   />//«>  Mr  .\//f  «<//</  All//  IIM   !»/' M^' 

I I  Atiautit\ 

j       AitraJy  thnt    uhis    an  rnHith 

,  difirt nit ouaiifv  o/'rhjovthi*HtMoth r 

,  ah/t  0$  tioti's  ti)*tu\  as  wf  \hu/M 

ahoitt  thfti(\k,  iakhig  in  fht^iahh  ,• 

frvitiji>;  to  hold  ttnattis  ttfjj  t'ff09tj*k 

^  for  two,  and  ttamhiin^  Ihv  hand 

sofftf  appoint mntts  of  tht   '•  Yofk 

town^'*  a  itssf/  a\  stannih  and  torn* 

1    mod  WHS  as  the  oiton  tnitrx  thrm 

I '  sthrs,    lint  thi^  did  not pttpa^r  mf 

\  for  the  sienr  at  the  dtnnei  tatde. 

I    Only   two  hours   ant  Jtvm  Jatted 

f  New  }ork,  and  here  wa%  thi\  tnan 

1    fiob  contemplatinK    with    ahsolute 

\   rapture  snaessive   roune%  ttf  ton 

I   somm^.    pan  fish,  turkey,  (hiiken 

I  d  la  Virffinia,  asparauus,  U0eet 
potatoes,  peas,fritter%,  strawbettieM^ 
cheese,  and  f(oodnes%    know%   what 

,   else/ 

I ,      Indeed,  the  hi  %  lory  of  the  tttp  ten' 

J   ters  in  this  inconteimbie  appetite. 

We  did  enjoy  loafing  on  the  dak  to 

brown  our  complex  ton  %  in  the  li/e 

f(ivinfc  iunii/cht ;    itrollinft  abotif 

the  pictureiaue  walh  of  I'or/reu 

I  Monroe  to  interview  %ttay  $aldier» 

^  on  tJte  sefrett  0/  tfte  t>i^  (unnon;  gal- 

'  loping  our  hor%e%  for  mi  lei  on  ike 

\  harasand  of  the  (urving  heath  and 

\  tailing  note%  of  the  gay  combaHy  at 

I  the  great  I/ygeia  //olfl,  but  through 

f  it  all,  the  really  abwrhtng  gueklffm 

f  ofinlere%t  was  the  nrrt  m^al  time, 

II  I'hi%  t%  the  kind  0/  %ftrre  that  mil 
I  f  (tnly  fnakf\  a  man* i  /t/r  Ion f^ ft,  but 

make  I  it  vjorth  lu  tn}/      /\nd  wfun 

we  got  homr  ,%itnduy  wf  fmnd  our 

I    enltrt'  hotrl  and  Ira  ut ling  C4pe4$g$, 

imludtn}(  ^'.11  lh<:  Ihtngi    we  fsud 

,  eaten,  vjcrr  itxlecn  diflian  a  man. 
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Tra. Ycl       and       R.ecreat  ijo^ 


VICTOR 
BICYCLES 


for  1895  show  many 
fine  mechanical  im- 
provements. The 
easiest  running  Bi- 
cycle in  the  world — 
the  Victor  Dyna- 
mometer proves  it. 


Light,  Strong, 
and  Durable. 


Overman  Wheel  Co., 

MaJun  of  Victor  BIcyclM  and  Athletic 


BOSTON, 


NEW  YORK.  DETROIT. 

DBNVER. 
Cotft:   5AN  PRANCI5CO.  LOS 
ANQELES.   PORTLAND. 


The  Pneamatic  Boat. 

T^ere  has  been  a  constant,  yet 
very  uneven,  progress  in  the  inven- 
tion of  methods  to  give  man  a  still 
further  advantage  in  his  war  on 

J=  game  birds  and  animals,  and  a  re- 
I  cent  contrivance ^  the  Layman  pneu- 
'  matic  boat,  is  perhaps  as  signal  a 
step  in  this  direction  as  has  come 
I  since  the  general  introduction  of 
t  breech-loaders. 

{This  curious  craft  reminds  one  of 
the  coracles  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
\  and,  in  fact,  is  just  like  them  as  to 
shape,  except  that  instead  of  a  flat 
bottom  it  projects  itself  into  the 
water  below  with  big  rubber  boot- 
legs. When  the  rubber  is  injlated 
with  a  blower,  or  by  the  lungs,  the 
boatman  simply  gets  into  these 
boots,  waddles  tnto  the  water,  and 

pcLddles  himself  around  at  a  speed 
which  may  reach  three  miles  an 
hour  to  any  point  that  may  be  de- 
sired. 

When  the  boat  is  properly  in* 

JUUed,  it  is  not  only  seaworthy,  but 
cannot  bepvertumed  by  the  occt^nt, 
and  the  "structure  is  divided  into 

four  water4ight  compartments,  any 
one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
vessel  afloat. 


They  All  Uke  it. 
The  Ladles  Like  it. 
So  Do  the  Men. 
Even  Children  Enjoy  It. 


me  Lapai  PwuiDatlc  Boat. 


AtaoUtely 
Safe. 

Bead       fp: 

iCaatifarSg: 

oar 

niaitrat^ 

Gatalo^aa 

aad 
PHoaUst. 


H.  D.  LATHAIf,  853  Brosutway,  H.  T. 

i^aelal  attention  ahown  ladteaaad  ddUraa 
by  lady  attendants. 


TUB  LATEST  PARISIAN  NOVELTY. 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

ROMAN  SALT5 

(SSIfS  ROMAINS), 

The  New  Fancy  Colored  Smelling  Salts. 

Superior  to,  and  unlike  any  now  on  the  market,  and  rmaqno^t^a 
tot  delicacy  of  odor.  Permanency,  Pnngency,  EUegance. 

They  immediAtely  change  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  lefteah  the 
patient  and  remove  lassitude. 

Usefol  for  headache  and  f ati^pe.    Don't  Ml  to  have  a  hottle  for  your 
railroad  journey,  and  to  use  durmg  the  heated  term. 

The  salts  are  cubical,  novel  and  attractive  in  ajypear- 
ance,  and  the  perfumes  such  as  have  made  the  name  of 
"ED.  PINAXji)"  world  renowned. 
Lavender,  Lilas,  Heliotrope, 

Menthe,  Rose,  Jasmin, 

Royal  Peach.         Verveine,  Vkilet  Bouquet, 

Muguet,  (Lily  of  the  Valley)  Peau  d'Espagne. 

Boman  Liquid,  for  flllinir  salt  bottles  twloe  after  eraporation, 

t,  charges  paid,  50  cents.  . 

When  not  obtainable  from  your  dnurslst,  will  eend.  securely 
packed,  any  of  above  odors  (all  charges  paid)  on  receipt  of  70  cents. 
llini  CTTC  DCmC  ^®  ™<^  exquisite  violet  Essence,  now  tte 
fiULCIIC  nCmC   faForite  perfume  of  the  nobility  of  Buxope. 

AddroM  IMPORTATION   OFFICE, 

46  East  Hth  Street,  New  Yofk. 


For  mutual  adwxntag*  when  you  wrIU  to  ait  aaoertlser  pleaoo  montlon  the  Reoleuf  of  Reoieme, 
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y  ictorien  Sardou 

the  Celebrated  Author 
writes  of 


ViN  MARIAN! 


THB  IDEAL  TONIC: 
«•  In  truth*  it  Is  perfect,  gives 
health,  drives  away  the  blues, 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste/* 


Mailed  Free.  L 


DefcripUve  Book  with  TetUmonsr  and 

Portraits 

OP  NOTED  CELEBRrneS. 


Bem/efMai  and  Agreeable, 

Every  Test  I^roves  Meputation. 

▲TOUSabttltatKmi.  Itkfor'TtsHsrlMl.' 
At  OnggitU  m4  Wmmej  Oroeen. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

FiJ» :  41  ftL  H«-»«^  68  W.  16tk8t.,  yfwTfft 
LoMMW  I  nt  Qstord  8ttwl> 


Chafing , 

Rashes,  Itching, 

Bad  Complexion^ 

Dandruff,   and   Odors   from    Perspiration, 

vsaaUy  yield  quickly  to  the  use  of 

PACKER'S 

Tar  Soap. 

''Refreshing,  soothing  and  healing/' 

•^Journal  of  Healthy  New  York. 

** Excellent  in  dandrufT,  chafing  and  itching." 

— Medical  and  Swrg.  Reporter^  Phila. 

Invaluable  to  travelers. 
Antiseptic:  Wards  off  Contagion. 


Toign 


QURBRUQ  S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE.      • 

^    IfyouareaPipe.SmoIcer,^:^^^,l^^^^ 


is  almogt  perfection.    We  wiD  iwid  en  reoeipt  of  lOc  • 
MEW  YORK  Cmr.    Prioet  GOLDEK  SCEPTRE:  1  lb.,  tl, 
oi  oar  goodf  g;iTiiig  list  of  <f  sl0S  who  handle  than. 


SCEPTBE-sll  the  talk 
nickl  J  as  a  trial  that  it 


...W..W.  ,  ^  m^  woria  wui  noi  ooDTUice  as  qmcklr  as  a  tnal  tnat  it 
1  reoeipt  of  10c.  a  aamfle  to  nnj  addrasu  SURMU6,  1 59  FULTON  ST., 
SCEPTRE:  lib.,  tl.aO;)^Ui.,  40c   Postage  paid.   Send  for  pami^let 


rer 


atMuiUi09  mkem  fta  mritt  tm  mm  mitwmftimmt  flmmme  mmtlwm  Cia 

at 


efm 


UNCLA35IF1ED  ARTICLES 


Cure  Yourself  with  Our  Instrument  and  Home  Treatment. 

RATIEY'S  MEDICATOR  ^ures  ^^^^p^H 

CaUrrlial  Deafken,  HMdMhe,  Kemnl^a,  Go«ghM«  Colds,  Broseldtls,  Aithma,  Haj  Ferer,  L«  Orlspe,  Bte.^ 

or  money  refunded.  Price  complete,  with  four  months'  treatment  by  mail,  %%»  The  medicine  Is  put  oo  a  sponge 
part  of  medicator.  Insert  twin  tub^  in  nostrils,  single  tube  in  month,  then  blow ;  thus  your  lungs  foccc  nigtiqr 
air  into  all  partt  of  the  head  and  throat.    Bead  fbr  lants,  teatlmoaUU  aad  ftuther  partleaUn. 

RAMEY   MEDICATOR  CO.,  85  Dearborn  Street,  Chioago,  III. 

jLOEVTS  WANTED^—ljuzifpn^  forUdies  or  gentlemen.  No  experience  required.  Ask  your  dtqggiit  lor 
Rame/s  Medicator.    Take  no  other.  

OBN.  HOWARD  BAT81 
Ramst  Mbdicator  Co.,  85  Dearborn  St.,  Qty.  Tiicss  BmLoniG,  Chicago,  Feb.  3,  189^ 

When  members  of  our  lamily  hare  been  benefited  by  a  medicine  or  treatment  we  are  willing  to  state  the  fisct  for  the  Deoe' 
fit  of  othen.  The  Ramey  Medicator  and  treatment  for  Catarrh  and  kindred  affections  we  hare  thus  tried.  It  reaches 
directly  the  part  affected  and  the  treatment  has  prored  hirariably  beneficial  Very  truly  yours,  C.  H.  Howaju>. 


GOV.  CUA8B  SAYS  I 

ExKvnvB  Dsr'T,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Dec.  Si,  1899. 
I  have  used  your  Medicator  with  entire  satis- 
faction for  Colds  and  Catarrhal  trouble.  When 
used  according  to  directions  its  effect  is  immediate  and  a  cure  seems  cer- 
lain.    I  shall  not  travel  without  it.    Very  respectfully,    IkaB.Chasb. 

HAT  FBTSR.    Wkat  a  Pr«mliieiit  Clergymaii  Mtys  t 

Chicago,  Iix.,  Tan.  14,  s8os. 
I  hare  used  Rapiey's  Medicator  and  Compound  Innalent  for  Hay 
Fever  and  found  relidT.    I  should  think  such  a  remedy  would  be  valu- 
able for  colds  and  catarrh.    Rbv.  H.  W.  Thomas,  People's  Church. 

DBAFNB8S  AND  CATARRH  CURBD. 

South  Bbthuchsm,  Pbnn.,  June  o,  1894. 
1  bought  one  of  your  Medicators  last  fall  for  Catarrh.    It  benefited 
me  so  much :  I  had  lost  my  hearing,  and^/  it  bmck  by  tJu  us*  o/intur 
Medicator.  Respectfully,       W.  H.  Fubr,  6x9  Cherokee  St. 

U8BD  BT  PUBLIC  8PBAKBRS. 

Bat  Cmr,  Mich.,  Feb.  9, 1894. 
It  b  th«  httt  Nasal  Medicating  Invention  on  the  market.  Its  use  by 
platform  speakers  prior  to  the  delivery  of  their  discourses  will  give  that 
*'  clearing  that  is  so  indispensable  to  distinct  puUic  utterance.  Its 
convenient  site  admitt  of  itt  being  a  vest-pocket  companion.  All  hail 
to  its  timely  appearance :  may  its  popularity  increase.  Regardfully, 
F.  Nblson  Gu>vmii,  Pastor  Fhst  Baptist  Church. 


MATOR'8   OFFICB, 

SiLvntroN,  Colo.,  Aug.  o,  1893. 
Your  Medicator  has  helped  me  wonderfully.    I  have  tried  a 


many,  but  yours  is  the  most  simple  and  does  its  work  better  than  any  I 
ever  tried ;  in  fi^t  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  sufferer  firom  Catarrh.  I  recom- 
mend this  unsolicited  by  yoo.  Yours  respectfidly, 

Chas.  H.  U.  Rramsh,  Mayor. 

BRBAKINO  UP  COI<D8. 

BsLorr,  Wn.,  Jan.  s,  1894. 
I  have  used  **  Ramey's  Medicator  "  for  over  a  year,  and  have  fotind 
it  particularly  helpful  in  breaJnt^F  «/  a  cold  at  the  start.    A  special  ad- 
vantage to  me  traveling  more  or  less  every  week  b  its  conveaieBce  and 
simplicity,  always  ready   and  easily  used   in  the  cars  or  wherever 
one  is.    1  always  carry  mine  in  my  pocket  or  hand  bag.    Several  frieads 
of  mine  have  hivested  on  my  recommendation  with  great  safisfarrina. 
Very  truly,     HoMU  W.  Cartbk,  Sec'y  Wu.  Home  Bfissa'y  Soc'y. 
HBARINO  RB8TORBD. 

Frbsno,  Cau,  April  06, 1894. 
I  have  been  using  the  Medicator  for  two  months.    Before  I  bepui  1 
had  entirely  lost  the  hearing  in  one  ear  and  almost  from  the  other ;  mi 
timet  weu  deetf.    At  present  time  I  am  a  little  deaf  in  one  ear,  other 
ear  hearing /W/r  reetered.    Have  sreat  fidth  in  the  Medicator. 

RespecSofir,  H.  W.  Lanb. 

AuntXA,  Mich.,  Dec.  xs,  1899. 
Afier  two  yean  of  use  we  find  your  Medicator  of  great  value. 
Vows  truly,  F.  W.  ^  - 


.  GiLCRXIST, 


rgreati 
.Mfr.o 


If  You  Want 

a  Dress  that  Raia 

will  not  Injure. 

BVT . .  . 

PLUETTE 

the  only  STORM  SBROBKuaranteed  rain  proof. 
Makes  nobby  riding  habit,  bicycle  snit,  yacht- 
ing dress,  outing  or  street  costume.  Beware  of 
other  so-called  rain  proof  serges,  as  they  will 
cockle  when  wet.  See  that  trade-mark  Pluettb 
is  stamped  on  goods  every  five  yards,  or  you' wiU 
be  disappointed.  For  asde  by  all  llrst-clsLMi 
retail  JDrj  Goods  Honaes. 


DIE  PEHFBir  IIIIFF  nUQ 

FASTENS  THB  CUPPS  TO  THB 
UNINQ  OP  THB  COAT  SLBBVB. 

Is  placed  in  the  back  batton-hole  of  the  cu£f  and  hold* 
the  cuff  in  exactly  the  same  position  at  all  times. 


^^rf^ 


,    Jist  wliat  W\  Weaieis  |ne  Beeq  ini)d«. 

It  to  the  oorract  way  to  hold  the  Culls, 

WiU  last  a  IMetlme,  and  cannot  get  oat  of  ofdar,  and 

Will  save  their  prioe  in  laundry  bllU  la  one  m—tls^ 
DIRECTIONS. 

Fasten  Holder  to  the  CniF,  open  clasp,  place  Cuff  tmder  the  Coei 
<6leeve  with  Clasp  open,  then  press  down  00  outside  of  Sleeve,  doHiM 
the  clasp,  thus  the  jaws  of  the  Holder  will  fasten  to  the  Coat  Sleeve 
Lining.  To  reoiove  the  cuff,  jbass  thumb  between  the  Cuff  and  Sleeve 
and  open  Clasp,  when  Cuff  wm  slide  oC  The  Cuffii  being  fiMtcaed  to 
the  Coat  Sleeve  come  off  with  the  Coat  and  are  thus  kept  from  getting 
wet  or  dirty,  when  wsshing  the  hands  or  doing  dirty  work.  1  To  | 
tect  Culls  while  at  work,  or  washing  they  can  be  slipped  1 
Coat  Sleeve  and  fastened  out  of  sight,  and  thus  sai  ' 
This  cannot  be  done  with  any  other  Cuff  Holder. 

AGENTS   WANTED.  5E1XS  AT  SlQtfT. 

Liberal  terms.    Price,  25  cts.    Sample,  prepaid  by  mall, 
15  cts.    Order  at  once  and  secure  territory  to  agents. 

THE  PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER  CO., 
8S  Dearborn  5ti«et  (Room  au)*  Chkaso,  OL 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertUer  pita$€  mention  the  Review  t(f  Hefitewe. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 


:^m^m„,,^ 


mxr. 


|ig|';.=rt 


Bp.ir  ^.- 


tICITY  isTiFa 


,    k ISO 000  CASCi^  ^ 


Healing-  Healthful— H  *'  mlesi 

One  [rial  »in  c on v m l t  ■}•<••■>  il^il 

ElHtHe  Ip^tlAiieH  Cnr^ 

Cioutt     SiTJaTliri,     Spinil     Trout.Se, 

I  }ro  ICedicinHBi !    Ifo  "Dtus*  '  I 
No  Doctor'd  BlUat 

SVoiJuc!*!  no  5hii>:k.    Instint  liclpii.  | 

I  or  SffDt,  pC4[-iuid^  an    rer^iftt    ol  I 
I  f^rkc,   vnlh   lo    «f  nlf    lidded     Tinr  I 

I  ^f^Uc^Uan.    AfCAts  wanted, 
OBO.  A.  ftCOTT, 

8*6  ilV  jy,  N.  Y 


Dfi5C0TTS 

ELECTRIC  PLASTER 

0^   ^  ^^    ^ 

PRICE   ?fi3 


FREE  S!!»p»« ''''*« 

Dr.  Tarr's  Creme 
Dentifrice  SsJsra-u 

sUmp  It  preMrTM  Uie  t— th«  pr»- 
Tento  deoikT,  perfmnM  the  breath. 
More  eoonemicel  than  powder  or 

Dept*  Z.1I6  SZAXB  SXt  OBKUoa 


ECZEMA 

Mast  Dlstressinsr  of  Skin  Diseases 
InsUntly  Relieved  by 

Qticura 

WHEN  ALL  ELSE  PAILS 

A  wann  bath  with  Cuticura  Soap, 
and  a  single  application  of  Cuticura, 
the  great  Skin  Cure,  afTord  instant  re- 
lief, permit  rest  and  sleep,  and  point 
to  a  spttdy  and  permanent  cine  when 
all  other  methods  and  remedies  ftdL 


flarshairs 
Catarrh 
Snuff  -«. 


BMnerer  been  equaled  for  the  Inttaat  relief  of . Catarrh,  Cold  In 
the  Head  and  Headache.    Cnree  Deafneee,  reetoree  loet  eenae  of 


AESt  foruiAR  DesK  tvcR  mam.  SOLID  OAK  TNaoueHoyr,  nand-rubbcd.   5 


GOMBINATIOM 

«,.._..„_,  «OAR 

FEET  Wlw/l&INCMeS  DEEP.    TmE  LAUMWIV  AHD  ToiLET  SoMS,*BO«AX|W  AND 
lESKfTblLET  ARTICLES,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 


TWOOJESIUTTblLET  ARTICLES,  BOUGHT  AT  IJCTAIL  WOULO  ^^  w#V 

;DESK,*weaTM  AT  n«T(Mi.,     laOOl    *«'"^*   '      «— ^-«T  « *«AnA 

Vl««VlurSCND  VOK  AMO  ^ffSR  OM  TmRTY  BAYS'TWALl  IF  SAnSTACTDRy*  YOU  CAN  REMIT  f  laOU 

FRAGRANT  SOZODONT. 

This  remarkable  dentifrice  may  be  described  as  a  PURE  TRANSPARENT 
LIQUID,  delightfully  perfumed,  a  few  drops  of  which  applied  to  the  tooth-brush  and 
rubbed  on  the  teeth,  produces  a  most  agreeable  foam,  which  penetrates  all  the  interstices 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleanses  the  mouth  in  a  refreshing  and  pleasant  manner. 

50ZODONT 

renders  discolored  teeth  white  by  its  use,  and  the  BREATH  DERIVES  FRAGRANCE 
from  its  aroma.  The  gums  become  rosier  and  harder  under  its  operation,  and  a  sensation 
of  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  is  produced. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertleer  please  mention  the  Heolew  ^f  Ree'met, 
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UNCLA35IF1ED  ARTICLES 


BUFFALO  LITHIAWATER 

A  SOLVENT  FOR  STONE  IN  THE  ^LADDER. 


Spring 
No.  2. 


Dr.  B.  J..  Welstllng,  of  MiddUtottm,  Pa.,  states:  ^:^ 

**Ezpeiience  in  its  uao  m  Btone  in  the  Bladder,  in  my  own  penon,  enables  me  tc  attest  the 
efficacy  PnVKET  A  I  t^miA  UlAfVB  ^^  ^^  painftil  malady.  After  having  been  sub- 
of  the  PUrf  AMI  U 1  lUfl  IIAl  EK  Jeoted  to  snfferinirs,  the  intensity  of  which  cannot 
be  described,  I  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  water,  jfm      '  '     ..>..._ 

o/wblolk  'welf^ed  as  mncb  as  tonv 
condition  of  comparative "■  "^ 


After  having  been  sub- 1 
rhl 
r,  passed  aa  onnee  of  Calooli  (Uric 

IpralBSf  aflb 

and  comfort.    <H>i&  oae^becasloa  I  pas— d  tblrty-flTo  Oalcnli  la  i 


Br, passed  aa  oaaee  of  Caloali  (Uric  Acid),  Bome 
,  aflrording  inexpressible  relief  and  leaving  me  in 


r,andtlM 


per  ,  

months  of  age),  and  in  my  feeble  general  health,  a  surgical  operation  was  not  to  be  thougt 

nfmimr  seems  to  liaTe  accomplirtied all  thmt  saoU  aa  opevaUoat  ifanoceesftJy  ooald  liave  doae.** 

Thi  [iftcfT*  plttte  it  from  a  ph&toffT^ipht  and  rr^^rrtrntit  fhe  i^jtirt  nzc-  and  thape  ^  t^me  V(f  '  ■ 

patted  by  Mr^   iH'citiUnOt 
This  Water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles  fS.00  Hcb. 
at  the  Springs.   JDescriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address. 

THOMAS  P.  aOODE,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 

Sprtags  opea  for  fpiests  Aroas  Jaaa  IStli  to  Oetob^  lat* 


HYQMEI 

Dri-Auri 


^The  Australian  DRYAiR 

[  ur*"-  TtT  if- ill  ^f nrr,^  <  "ii^arrA,  tVi- 

Poo^Qt  Inhaler  Outfit— 1|. 

nc'is.     It  yorir  fti'n'    im    rn>c   cHtkaJ 

*»'rji.i  tO"  yt>ur  Ji<1t1ri»s>(  fllt*Htan<i  ]  wU\ 

U  T,  1100TiT»  I  n  S].  SCHti  St* ,  N\  V. 


fuk^^kik^AAA 


THE  IMPROVED  HOME  TURKO- 


rai't4Lbli'>  A  rill  c:in   tn*-  ut>i^l  tn  SAJT 
rrw^tn*     Dry    atFtiun,   Virrior  Odjwft, 

1  L'ur^    Tor  Culijj.    R}i4"um.i,t4L*pi^  ^ic, 

ami  prflTi^ntJi  Ob*iltT.     &«D*i  lor  tf*» 
[  (HTlptLv^v  rlrpulnF.      WLAYQRPLAltE 


XCE8SIVE  SWEATING  of  the 

tGaaranteed  Sample  Psclcage  and  Book ^ 
in  PlAln,8ealed  Envelope,  10 cents.  Ad- 

Laaaarette  Remedy  Oa.,  Uaadllla,  W.  Y. 

For  Achinir  Baoks^ 

or  moscular  pains,  noth- 
ing so  speedy,  so  snre 
as  Outteiua  Aatl-Paln 


We'll  tan  your  eklne,is,SSS'lJZ 

Hffbt,aioth«proor.Gst  oar  Un  olnmlar.We  inak«  FnaUn.  Ooon 
ftnd  OaUoway  CoAta  and  Robes.  If  your  dealer  don't  keep 
tbeni  cetoataloff from  ne.  Liberal  dfeeoanU  to  enrly  DQrabaeere. 
~     OBOSBT  FRISIAN  FUR  ca.  Bos  S4,     Boobeater,  N.?I 


The 


WOHDiaOABIiriT  FRKKf>^^^XJak 


DctU**  BoMte,  1 


Other 
Folks' 
Husbands 


speak  well  of  Toicoiogy.  Does  yours? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  tried  it. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Phelps,  Tillamook, 
Oregon,  writes:  *'  My  husband  says 
money  could  not  buy  our  Tokology 
if  we  could  noteet  another.'* 

,  ,      ^^7  -^  - .  And  W.  8.  Craig    expressesl  the 

opmion  that     No  husband  who  is  considerate  of  hia  wife's 
happincM  can  afford  to  be  without  Tokology." 

Vrepald  $2.75.    Send  for  sample  pages  and  agents'  terms. 
Alice  B,  Stockham  dc  Co.,  273  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


MEWFICES.i^'^***-*^^ 


I  theFeatares,Remov-; 


^a 

ing  Blemishes  and  Bkln  DIseaaes  In  IfiO  pageff^^ 
t)m>k_for  a^sUmp^  JOHN  H.  WOOpBURT.^I^^ 


127  W.  43d  St.,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices: 


Inventor  Facial  Soap.  ^ 
Boston.  Phila.«  ChlesgoTst.  Louis. . 


iBeStrgngSSSlS^eS 

™— Tt  — ^firrtt  mil  nns  mm  fiif  i5efi  ■—  MMerBMiiri  ■ 
■^"""       Warranted  to  help  more   cases  thaa  all  aimibr  « 


Warranted  to  help  mo_. . 

riother  and  Babe. 

An  important  book  hy 

Mrs.  Jenness  Miller, 

for  expectant  mothers.    A  booklei  of  pas«* 
sent  free.  Address 

Jenneaa  Miller  Monthly,* 

114)i  Vlfth  Avenae,    -  -  NewTerk. 


Far  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrtto  to  an  aduertlaor  please  mention  the  Review  of  Hevtewc. 
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I  Rose-Cold  I 

I  Hay- Fever      ^  | 

I  Asthma  t 

^  /^^^  LIST  of  patients  has   grown  from  300  in  1884,  to  ^ 

%  ^^        over  30,000  in  1894,  beca\ise  our  constitutional  treat-  3fc 

J  ment  removes  the  cause  and  CURES  TO  STAY  J 

^  GURED9  while  other  methods,  even  if  they  relieve  at  J 

^  all,  merely  suppress  the  symptoms.  ^ 

J  * 

▼  ^LZ^^  want  to  know  all  about  this  if  you  suflfer,  for  the  A 

J  j|           cure  you  are  longing  for  is  within  your  reach.  J 

V  St.  Louis,  Feb.  18, 1895.  Jk 
^  DR.  P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BniWo,  N.  Y.  T 
^  Dear  5iV.— Since  writing  you  last,  I  hare  been  sobjeeted  to  every  eonditioa  that,  in  yean  gone  by,  was  ineri-  ^ 
Wf  taUy  micceeded  by  asthmatic  trouble.  In  spite  of  almost  reckless  ezposore  to  seveie  weather,  In  spite  of  improper  ^ 
^  diet,  in  spite  of  cares  and  worry,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  can  still  report  exemption  firom  my  late  tormentor.  My  ^ 
VT  sleep  now  is  peaceful  and  it  matters  not  to  me  whetMr  a  pUlow  be  under  my  head  or  not.  To  any  sufferer  who  has  1^ 
y^  been  propped  up  an  night,  sitting  in  a  chair  surrounded  by  cushioos,imd  with  head  resting  on  arms  supported  by  ^ 

V  another  chair  in  front  of  mm,  these  words  will  hare  significance.  That  sudi  nights  of  mffering  and  agony  are  a  m 
^1  matter  of  the  past  and  of  memonr  only  to  me,  I  feel  sure  Is  due  to  your  skillful  treatment  and  land  providence.    I  fT* 

V  shall  deem  it  a  prhritaye  t*  tcsti^lo any  OAc  00  applying  for  my  experience  with  Asthma  and  witn  Dr.  Hayes.  A 
Zl  WItiibestwiahM.                                               Fafi&Slly  and  graMfoUyVour  fr^                                                '  *? 

V  A.  STRAU^,  Prasident  Malvern  Lumber  Co.,  M 
^  816  OUve  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 

^  HAY  FEVER  sufferers  need  not  go  away  for  relief.    They  ^ 

^  can  attend  to  their  daily  duties  while  using  our  treatment,  and  3V 

2  stamp  the  disease  out  on  its  own  ground.  J 

^  "  I  am  lAaA  to  inform  you  that  my  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  were  entirely  oontroltod  last  isason  :  was  aUe  to  >A 

^^  work  in  the  nay  aU  summer  without  being  troubled  in  the  least  by  dust ;  did  not  have  the  least  symptoms  of  Hay  J^ 

1^  Fever  or  Asthma  afterthe  first  case  of  medicines  last  spring;  my  system  was  very  much  less  depressed  ^an  in  ^ 

^  former  seasons.    I  think  I  am  cured."                                                           M.  C.  TYGART,  Glovcrsville,  N.  Y.  ^ 

▼  **  I  had  a  light  attack  of  Hiy  Fever  when  I  received  your  medicines.    I  htoku  uVing  them,  and  in  a  few  days  ^ 

^  my  Hay  Fever  disappeared  as  if  by  magic."                                            FRED  YACMETT,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio.  jL 

%f  **  I  can  truthfully  say  that  last  year  the  attack  of  Hay  Fever  was  very  slight ;  in  fact  it  was  to  me  nothing  mote  1|L 

^  than  a  cold  in  the  hesd.    I  had  no  Asthma  and  it  did  not  prevent  my  going  anywhere  I  wanted  to."  T^ 

^  Mrs.  J.  H.  VANDEURSEN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ^ 

J  The  time  to  get  ready  for  the  Summer's  campaign  is  NOW.  ? 

^  Don't  delay.     Write  for  our  136-page  book,  with  names  and  jt 

yfi  addresses  of.  over  2,000  patients  who  have  given  us  permission  ^ 

^  to  refer  to  them,  and  blanks  for  free  examination  by  mail.  3fc 

^  Address  ^ 

J  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  jj 

w  A 

For  mutual  advantage  when  ffom  mtitt  to  an  ado9rU99r  ploam  m9iiUon  th§  Reolem  of  Ronlowo. 

2^ 


tlh^i/Sff^j:' 


■^:?iQh^. 


^  5ICYCLE5  ^ 


I  MONARCH  /.  BICYCLES.! 


4^ 


Best  in  the  World.   Strictly  up-to-date. 


Z,/Offr,   QRACEFUL. 

STRONG,  SPEEDY, 
BEAUTIFULLY 

FINISHED, 
EXQUISITELY 

DESIGNED. 


FOUR  MODELS. 

$85  «.«#  $100. 

ELEGANT  40-PAaE 

CATALOGUE 
FOR  POSTAGE. 


MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 


FACTORY  AND  HAIN  OPHCE. 

LAKE  AND  MAL5TED  STS. 


CHICAGO. 


RETAIL  SALESROOM, 

a8o  WABASH  AVENUE. 


\\    Branches :  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DENVER.  ilEMPHIS.  DETROIT.  TORONTO,    ^r 


%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 


ICYCIES. 


Are  the  Highest 
of  All  High  Grades, 

Warranted  superior  to  any  bicycle  biiOt^  re- 
erardlen  of  price.  Host  symmetnoal  lines  and 
elegant  finish. 

Price  ef  <1  lb.  Seoreher,    ....    $SS.a» 

Ladlet'  DiaMoad  aad  Drop  Friaet,  -       -      7<.a» 

Cataloffae  **H**  Free. 

INDIANA    BICYCLE   CO., 

IndlanapolU.  Ind..  U.  S.  A. 


-8S5 


book  about  MAGIC  Ii4NTBRN8. 


»5paffebook  about  MA  QIC  Ij^intbrn 
McAllister,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BICYCLES  AUm* 

New  or  2d  hand,  lowest  price*  gu&ranteed.il6 
U>ll00Mfrs.Old  Reliable  Sylph  and  Overland 
Cycles.  We  sell  everywhere.  CaUufk^c.  buk. 
Itiei.  &•■••,  lUward  4e  Oa.,  :k>s  0«t.  FMrla,Ill. 


PNEUMATIC    BICYCLE 


''The  Perfect'*   InlUteble  Saddle, 


Women  and  Children.  Clrculara  free.  AddroM 
Paeamatlo  Saddle  Ce., 

107  Chambers  Btoeet,      •  New  York. 


SEA    ISLAND    COTTON    is  the  only  material 
from  which  the  fabric  of  a  pneumatic  tire  should 
be  made.     It  is  used  in  the  Dunlop. 

{Some  Manufacturers  supply  the  Dunlop  tire 
on    their    bicycles    without    extra    charge"). 

Send  for  our  Catalogue   and  learn  all  about  the 
original  pneumatic  tire. 

AMERICAN  DUNLOP  TIRE  COMPANY, 

504-506  West   14th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

I  CANADIAN  BRAMM:  _ 

1 36  A  18  Lombard  St.,  TorMta.  Caaada. 


WESTERN  BRANCH : 
add  Wabash  Ave..  Cbicaso*  01. 


f9r  mutuat  atliwitmg€  mkw  you  wHU  to  an  oduertla^r  plea—  mention  the  tteoiew  qf  Beolemte^ 
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^  BICYCLE5  ^ 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


You 

See  Them 

Everywhere 


$ 


COLUMBIAS  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  oldest  and  best 
equipped  bicycle  factory  in 
America,  and  are  the  result 
of  eighteen  years  of  success- 
ful striving  to  make  the  best 
bicycfes  in  the  world. 

1S98  ColunMas  are  lighter, 
stronger,   handsomer,  more 
graceful  than  ever— ideal  machines  for  the  use  , 
of  those  who  desire  the  best  that's  made. 

Hartford  Bicycles  cost  lesa-$8o  Uo%y>.  They 
are  the  equal  of  many  other  higher-priced 
makes,  though. 

FOPB  MFG.  CO.  «>•«>•• 

^*  NSW  Yoaa 

General  Oficts  onioaoo 

aad  PacteriMb  san  niANOisoO  j 

Hartford.  Coon,  '-ov.oa-oa 


BUFFALO 

Colombia  Ostslogne,  telling  of  both  ^ 
ColninbiM  and  Hartfordt,  freo  at  any  Vl 
Colombia  agenoj,  or  by  mail  for  two  3-     *^— ^i 
oont  stamps.  X^l 

W  "  '  '  ' 


\St^ 


union  ^^ 
Cr3CK3J3Ck 


Once  Tried, 

Always  Ridden. 


to-LB.  110ADSTIR9  91 00. 
IIIOIS  mo  MIT  WOILO'S  lECOIOS. 

Our  reputation  is  derired  from  the  thorough- 
ness and  ezoellenoe  of  our  work. 

If  nothing  but  the  BEST  Is  good  enough  for 
you,  you  want  the  CRACKAJACK. 

Agencies  ererywhere,  or  write  to  us. 

OATAIXMUB  raSB  OK  DSMAHD. 

UNION    CYCLE   MFG.   CO., 
2a»-843  Colamboa  Arenue,    Boeton  Mass. 


DURABLE 

eEf\uTruu 

Men  and  Women 

of  cood  taste  select  Bicycles  as  they 
do  Dooks— demand  the  bigb  grade  and 
approyed  article,  with  handsome  and 
attrsctiye  exterior. 

The  Rambler 

is  the  ** edition  de  luxe"  of  Bicycles. 


Handsome   catalogue   at   any   of  Che 
i.aoo  Rambler  agencies 


QORMULL.Y  4  JEFFERY  MFQ.  OOm 

Cbicago.    Boston.    Washington.    New  York. 
Brooklyn.    Detroit    Coyentry,  England. 


Have  You  a 

Baby? -4.    ^ 
Bicycle? 

Then  gets 

KALAMAZOO 
BABY 
CARRIER? 

and  youMl  have  fun. 

The  carrier  weighs  only  3  lbs.,  costs  only  $2.50  as 
shown  in  cut,  or  with  board  seat  and  strap  attachment 
93  00,  will  carry  habies  from  the  time  they  can  sit  alone 
nntil  they  are  5  years  old.  The  net  is  linen  twine  and  can 
be  drawn  np  in  the  form  of  a  bag  to  make  a  good  Parcel 
Carrier. 

THB  KALAMAZOO 
™^^   FOLDING 

Weight  16  OS.  PARCEL 

CARRIER 
Folds  np  when  not  in  use. 
Price  Sa.oo. 


JAjlijTOVtf..  wj^'^ym 


Ask  yonr  Cycle  Dealer  for  them  or  we  will  send  them 
to  you,  express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Catalogues  free. 

KALAMAZOO  CYCLE  CO., 

Manafacturers, 

KALATIAZOO,  HICH. 


For  mutual  adoantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiser  pieaea  montlon  the  Review  of  Revtewt. 
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^^^ly^^  I 


PHOTOORAPHIC  0UTF1T5' 

ON  A  GRAY  DAY 

No  camera  will  make  a  perfect  instantaneous  photo  except  it  is  fitted 
with  the  ROSS  PATENT  LENS  used  m 

The  Folding  flontauk 

$25  to  $150. 


Q,  QENNERT,   MANUFACTURER, 

24  and  a6  East  13th  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  high  grade  phcto 
materials  in  the  United  States. 

CATALOOX7B  SENT  niKS. 

HAvt  yoa  used  Metol-Haaff?    The  new  Developer. 


POCO  CAMERAS 

Are  the  amallest  and  most 

complete  made.  All  Adjustments* 


ROOHBSTBR  OAMBRA  MPQ.  CO..     _ 
6  Aouadiiet  8U»  Boehester,  If.  T. 


lUSIG  DOXES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

iGaitscuDsoDs,  a£S:HH.^^ 


SCOVILL'S 

HENRY  CLAY  ad. 

A  4x5  folding  camera  (second  to  none  biitthe|55 
Henry  Clay).  Price  only  I15.  Pneumatic  safety  shutter, 
excellent  lens,  reversible  view  finder  and  three  (3)*  double 
plate  holders.        

SEND  FOR   COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  TO 

THE  SCOVILL  &  ADAMS  CO.  OF  N.  Y., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

DO  TOUR  OWI  asSj^^'tJfii^ 

1,  tHMf  oards,  Jw.,  to 


$8.00  r 


Size  of  Pictures 
3'A  X  3>4  Inches. 

Weight  of  Camera,  ji  oi. 


One  Button 
Does  it. 


You  Press  it. 


TITI?  'RTTT  T  VT"  <»««•*  «•"  «"  *!«  and  can  be  loaded  In  daylight*  Fi"*^.  J«^1S.J2^ 
±£±I^  JDUM/J^J^±  improved  automatic  thutter,-one  button  does  it  all— sets  the  «nult«; 
makes  the  exposure  and  changes  the  action  from  time  to  instantaneous.  Can  be  used  as  a  hand  or  trtpou 
camera.    Best  workmanship,  handsome  finish.  _i^.__    u— 

AW  ILLUSTRATBD  Makual  fret  with  cwy  Bullet  csmefs.  expkliis  its  opersdoii  snd  tells  how  to  finish  the  pJctwes-bot 
..  ^ /A.  .«/     when  you  prefer.  EASTMAN     KODAK    CO. 

100  pagt  Catahgu*  Frei.  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


For  mutual  adoantagt  when  you  wrtU  to  an  adoertiaer  pieaao  montton  tfit  fteolow  of  Booiowa, 
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PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFITS 

The  ADTONATic  REEL 


OV"<^ 


^'jetTfniFiNWjpp 
THEAUTOM^^ 


It  will  wind  Qp  th«  lia* 
a  hundred  timM  ••  fsat 
MM  mnj  other  reel  in  the 
world.  It  will  wind  np  the 
line  slowly.  No  fish  can 
ever  cete  leok  line  with  it 
It  win  MTe  more  fish  than 
mnj  other  reel  Mofttpu' 
lattd  oMrdw  b^  tk$  hand 
thai  hold$  A0  rod.  Smkd 
Jt>B  OaTALOOUX. 

THWIDiOl  t  EK 

Rochester,  N.  7. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

bat  sell  dlFMt  to  the  eonramer  at 
wholesale  prices.  Shin  anjwbere  for 
examination  before  sale.  SrerTthlnc 
warranted. 

J0O  ttylf  of  Carriage,  90  tt^tea  pf 
fiameee,  Saadtet,  Fly  NeU,  etc 

Bend  «o.  in  etampe,  poeta^  on  Ut 
page  catalogue. 

'  ElklMrl  CarrtageAHanMM  Mta.  0«i 
Vo.nu^iiiMr      W.B.  Pratt,  Sacy.     Elkhart.  M 


CARBUTT'S 

Dry  Plates  and  Films'Cui  Sizes 

UStO  TNC    WOULD  OVtR         *T    *tL    Dt*LL«S,   Ol^ 

JOHIt  CARBUn.  KEYSTONE  DRr  PLUTE  WORKS, 


Everything 

A  Camera 

Should 

Be.  i  , 


THE  PREMO 

Bmbodiea  more,  better,  and  later  improvements  than  any 

other. 
Compact,  llffht,  and  easily  manipnlated. 
Substantially  made  and  elegantly  finished  in  mahogany  and 

leather. 
Fitted  for  both  hand  and  tripod  work,  in  doors  and  out, 

portraits  and  landscapes. 
Nothing  left  undone  to  mkke  it  the  most  oractical  and  satis- 

factory  all-round  instrument  ever  oliered  to  the  photo- 

graphmg  public. 

$io.oo  to  $50.00. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  samples  of  the  work,  atlilrsas 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO., 

43  South  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


mector  Quns 
00  longer  a 

luxury* 


TENS  OF  T&Or8A!«DI4  l?i  UBE. 

KENI>  FOE  CATALOGUE.        VeatlDD  Hstiew  of  RinKWi, 

LEFEVER  ARAIS    CO., 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

(.EPEVER  AUTOMATIC  EJECTOR   GUNS  AT 

A    PRICE    WITHIN   THE    REACH   OP  EVERY 

SPORTSMAN. 

Oar  New  Ejector  MoTemeot 

HAS  ONLY  TWO  PIECES: 

ONE  IN  THE  HAMMERe 

ONE  IN  THE  FRAME. 

We  have  decided  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mMum  price  Ejectora ,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  accept  orders  for  all  Rrades  of  oor 
nammerless  guns  fitted  with  cjecton. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Smallest 

Camera  Made 

CftiTT  IM  n  roar  i-f^kuif  Bi«*  \\J.2  iftthM.  Weight 
imiiir*'*.  TTLkH«2&rictttna  with  «ne  1{i.<iLa«  st^(i"*i* 
neiani  ]  c«ii  tit  ptHL  4^t  Id  t  s*rt  kI  I  ¥«■>  fl  it  lull .  K  t  s^c^  o  f  r  ict  utv 
IH  In .  mj  un  rff .  T  hf*  iiifii  p  Wt  Qt^tii  ftra  ru  ■  1^  f .  ^^  ft  J"  iKy  or 

NOT  A  TOY.  BUT  A  fiRACTlCAU  CAMERA 

Th  E  K  oirn  I ,  comn  }*^  e ,  tSf  J50,  Re 41 1 .  f  fl  ^  lu  '  aa  e*  r-o*- 
0 ««>  1^. ertrii.  ^\ef|*.T*to(>joiarpi«ftti!¥»>i'ir4#iii fwJ . 
Sol'I  br  nil  (IfiiilBtTi  nr  netit  ^ottiyvnUi  on  f«c*liitor  pricw^ 
5«r]d  Ut  f r«  tK>i>kH  "All  Aboat  ttfc  KomW."  U  iriU  In- 

u,™*^».  Alfred  C.Kemper,  132  imUke  Si. 
^"'^S^.^^'^'l^iZlir:::^,  %':  ^     -Chicago 


For  mutual  advantage  it/htn  you  wftto  to  an  adoertta&r  ptMU€  srsuf/ow  tkt  Iftvtew  of  Revlewt* 
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WRITING  MACHINES 


$15.00.    Champion  Typewriter    *'5°<»- 

WRITING    EQUALS   THAT   OF  A   $100    MACHINE. 

ITHA5 

Metal  Type,  Permanent  Alis^nment,  Automatic  Ribbon  Peed* 

Manlfoldinsr  Capacity*  Satisfactory  5peed,  and  Writes  in  5i|^t. 

It  is  fnUy  guaranteed  and  wiU  be  sent  on  trial  npon  receipt  of  price,  $15.  Liberal  disconnt  to  good 
agents.    Send  for  our  Illastrated  Catalogue. 

THE  CHAMPION  TYPEWRITER  CO.*  No.  7  Lalglit  5t..  New  Yoric 


ING"      ^ 
TACKLE i 


Oar  *96  Ccttlogot  Is  the  most  complete  erer  0 


^pnbUehed.  80  pp^  10  cheptori  on  Angling  end  0 
m  Oemplnir.    Send  9  cent  ■tamn.  0 

:THE WILKINSON  CO. '^'cT^ "Z 


rSPLNNINGTON 

,. /HOTAIRENGlNt 

^  Mofof  cycles         .'^Z!l 


_Ty/fJA.  K>\.^fc    ^^    0< 


CARD  PRINTERfgff 


P«IWti^P 


U.J.*« 


Mnf.  BUT.d  rHXK  K-<j  ][>    p±Loi|4  f^T  pi4t^««l 


UTIOML  TYPEIRITER  EXCiUNGE. 


.*>N-*ynPEWRITU 

W«  h«T«  mafliitB«i  •#  •vary  »■>■. 
0«Haa«Md  la  pcrtbet  arter  ar  ■MHj 
ivfteesd.  Bwt  aajvlMrt  vlA  |ctv> 
!!•■•  of  •zaMlBAtlev. 

TYPEWRITERS 

•OLD.    RKNTKD.    nONAIMCa. 

WritevabtfbrvbaTtec.  SmAAvAW' 
inud  MUlag  af  Mw  aat  sld  BaiklaM. 

214UStfle8bM|* 

CHICAQO. 


FASTER  THAN  SHORTHANDI 

▲ndarton't  GliortlinBd  TjiiiwiMm 
•rlnce  a  word  at  •■•  at  •  ^ko  I 

Price  Itf.  It  Is  a  perfect  anb^rttoti 
forsteoography,  ead  has  etiiatfy 
tak»n  Its  piece  in  nuaj  of  ite 
largMt  eMebllahm'ntB  In  Me 
countrj.  You  can  Icnni  et  hoaM 
wlthont  a  teacher,  no  knowledge  of 
BhOf  thand  i 


__  tlccKOw  and_7oa  wUIbe rced7 Cor 

woBB  next  month.    R.  O.  K.  AXDBneow.  114  Bennett  Bolldlabmnr 


York,  N.  Y.    Branchee';  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  Bombaj, 

TYPEWRITERS. 

X7kipreiiidioedadTloegiv«o.  Allinakeshalf-iirioa. 
fJhinMMlnDjwhereforexamlnatioo.  Kzctanngiag 
a  Sg^ffr- Monthly  paymeotB.  fit-ptgecnLtroai 

BSASQUABTIBS,   )  45  UfeWtl  SLf  111  iMIi 


K^       CicnartK  a    uti  i     ■■.■..cm 


GEORGE  A.  HILL,  Manager. 

Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


REMINGTONS,       • 
CAUGRAPH8, 
HAMMONDS  fc  YOST, 


840.00 
025.00 

ssaoo 


BEITALS  $3.60  to  $5.00  PER  lORE 

arnHD    FOB    CATJLLOOVMm 


—  L^Willlfltn^  CHALLENGES  ?5  WORLD  S  SPEED 

^-^^^     TT      11.1AC1.1110  UghtCwrUge;  BlUl  Bearing.;  EMyToiicli;UBhr«»IK«j*o«d. 

Typewriter      No  Living  Operator  Can  Catch  the  Williams 


— It*a  Iketer  than  ym  are. — 
Excels  io  Maoifoldlng  Power,  Beniity  of  Werk.  DariMlhy, 
Visihie  WriUng,  Direct  Inking.  PorUbility 


A  Wmittg  Iteehlne  of  the  Hlf  hcet  5t 


You  can  do  more  work  on  it  in  a  given  time  with  more  comfort  and  \ 
any  other  writing  machine.    The  Best  for  Expert  or  Novice, 

niuttrmttd  Cat€UogM4  an  applicoHcn  and  mention  o/tki*  t 

THE    WILLIAMS    TYPEWRITER   COrtPANY, 

Rooms  308- 1 o  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 
NEW  YORK   CITY. 
Loodon:  ai  Cbeapslde.  Montreal:  soo  1 

San  Prnnclsco :  409  Washington  St. 


For  mutual  adoantag§  when  you  write  to  on  adutrtlser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reelewe. 
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WRITING  Machines 


ao<SiSB  •CSSS^SOCSa^BBB 


HE  H.  4  YDST 


IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR 
BEAUTY  OF  WORK, 
DURABILITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT, 
LIGHT  CARRIAGE, 
DIRECT  PRINTING,  and  has  many  other 
POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
Call  and  examine. 

Yost  Writing  Machine  Company, 

6i  Chambers  St.,  New  York, 
41  Holbom  Viaduct,   London,   Ensrland. 


"  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  TYPEWUTBL'' 


••  Doins:  a  LAND  OFFICE  BUSINESS/* 

We  have  jnst  received  (April,  1895%  on  oompefei- 
tion,  a  written  order  for  fiENSMOBSS  for  the 
Gk>Yenmieiit  Land  Offices  thiOTurhout  the  Uidfced 
States. 

Wb  Challenge  any  other  Typewriter  Computj 
to  show  so  large  an  order  from  a  cnstomer  £ar  a 
single  delivery. 
Descriptiye  pamphlet  and  telling  test! monfsis  mtnt  fi^t, 
DENSnORE  TYPEWRITER    COMPaN^  , 

316  Broadway,   New  York. 


The  New  No.  4 

Caligraph 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 


An  examination  of  the  many 

of  our  latest  machine  will  tell  yoo  wl^ 
Caligraphs  lead. 

Send  us  your  name. 

AMERfCAM  WRITIMO  MACHIME  COL, 
iiT  MOADWAY,  MEW  TOM, 


For  mutual  a^oantag^  wkvt  gou  wrtU  to  an  a^uertJaer  plea—  mamtlon  tka  Beohw  of  Maoiow; 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


jKBjVCSflCCt  —Tty\td\\zt^—gooA  health  restored— all  from  using 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH'S     ^^M^^^A^^^^^^,       ^  u'he^Sfi!i! 

4r  •^  ^        Tiu©c  MA««.         *  A^  druggists. 

Prepared  by  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWING  ASSTf^       St  LoaiSp  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  colored  booklets  and  other  reading  matter. 


^mmmmm^^^0^f^0^f^^^0^f^0^^^^^}im^mmm^^^^^ 


rrTTmnTupTfilf 


DID 
YOU 
GET 
"DURI 


8,134,934  PackimM  of 

HIRES' Rootbeer 


I 

iold  in  1894,  which  made  1^,675,735  gallons,  | 
i  ^  3i3t494i700  glasses,  sufficient  to  give  every  1 
» man^  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  < 
\  five  glasses  each— did  ^ou  get  your  share?  J 
I  Be  sate  and  get  some  this  year.  < 

▲  SMBtpMkastmftkM  l«til0Bf.    Sold  •mynFteM. 

I  €?HAB.   B.  HIRBS  00.»  PhiliUielplUa. ; 


iJiei 


ii 


NEW 

Triple  Flame" 
Lamp 

For  Traveling:  or  Sick  Room. 

Gives  a  flame  of  in« 
tense  heat,  sufficient 
to  boil  a  quart  of 
water  in  five  minutes; 
or^  by  nsing  the  xegn- 
latoty  will  maintain  a 
flame  of  any  size  down 
to  the  smallest  that 
can  be  required  for 
keeping  contents  of  boiler  warm.  And 
this  with  perfect  safety  and  the  least  pos- 
sible consumption  of  alcohoL 

Bend  for  Clrevlar  and  pii«Mi  fe 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

House  Pumlshersy 
130  &  13a  West  4ad  5t.t 


New  York 


fot  mutuat  aamuitagt  whtn  yon  wrIU  to  ati  atloortlter  pleaao  mention  the  Rwtew  of  Bouiewo. 
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TOILET  ARTICLE5 


Williams- 'sr^s'^ 

Cleanse  and  Stimulate  the  action 
of  the  PORES- 

Used  in  thousands  of  families  exciu' 
swefy  for  Bath  and  TOILET— 
antiseptic  and  very  heaiing. 


f^n 


"YOU  CAN  SEE  HOW  IT  18,  SIR"- 

Little  Doors — (pores)- 

myriads  of  them — unseen  hut  always  open — lead  directly  through  the  Skin — to  the 
very  life-blood  of  every  human  being.     Hence  the  imperative  necessity  that  yoa 
guard  these  doors.     Let  no  impure  particle  enter — to  mingle  with  Uie  life-giving 
current. — Cleanse  the  passage  itself — with  pure  and  health-giving  agents.    Herein 
lies  largely — the  secret  of  Fresh — Clear  Skins. 
Nothing  comes  nearer  the  skin  than  your  SHAVING  SOAP  — You  apply  it  with  the 
brush — and,  as  it  were,  forte  it  into  those  willing  little  doorways.    Is  vour  Shaving 
Soap  PURE?  It  is  well  to  remember  that  for  a  good  deal  overHALFA  CENTURY-* 

"WILLIAMS' "  Shaving  Soaps 

have  been  made  by  the  sameJlrm^Xfi  the  same  f  lace — and  with  the  same  scrupulous  regard  for  esttf 
detail  in  manufacture. 

It  is  worth  something  to  know— that  in  the  thousands  of  Tons  of  these  Soaps— which  have  been  sent 
all  over  the  world— NOT  ONE  OUNCE  of  impure  fats  or  other  objectionable — dangerous  matter-* 
was  ever  contained. 

WILIXAHS'  SOAPS— M  tkrgt pri$uipal/armt^art  told  fy  all  DtaUr*, 
«  Geaatee  Tankee  >'  Soap,  lOe.  WlilUmi'  Skating  Stiek,  SSe.  WUllaMi'  Barkan*  Soap,  40e. 


._  , kind  yooY  1 .__    . 

.^^  metml-lined  case.    For  Tour.  use.    It  I*  aUo  moct  excellent  for  Tbilet 

Oldest  and  most  ftmous  cake  of  shsT>  Ists*  and  Trsvelera*  use.     Don't  fkll  to  use.    Tons  of  it  sold  yearlj  Xo/amilUu. 

Ing  soap  in  the  world.  Millions  usinf  it.  ask  for  WILLIAMS'— and  takciM  ^/Arr.  dcakes-inapaduye,  40c 

NoTB.— If  your  dealer  does  not  have  these  soaps— we  mail  them  — to  any  address — postpaid  on  receipt  of  prioe«» 
AH  thiee  kinds  sent  for  7s&  in  stamps.  Addreia  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  C0.»  Glaatoasvrj,  Ct.,  U.  S.  1^ 

LowDOii  OmcK  awD  WawKMOuaa;    64  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET.  W.  C. 


For  mutual  ailotuitag9  uhw  ifov  mrlf  to  m  uioortUop  pl§a*9  mwtlon  tif  flwhm  c/  Rwtw, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 


FOB  BBCREATION : 

Golf  AAd  Ooaohinff  Oajies,  Bioyole  and  Bath- 
ing Baits  for  liadies  and  Children. 

Bafhing  Snlta  fbr  Men  and  B078,  two-piece 
In    plain  colors,    $8.00;    in  two  colors, 


Sweaters,  $2.50  each. 

Guar  Hose,  with  improTed  Ught-weight  fteet, 
Sootcb  Claa  pUid  styles,  $2.00  to  $aOO  per  pair. 
Bioj<ae  Hose,  $1.85  per  pair. 

FOB  TBAVEL : 

Ck>Tert  Cloth,  liinen,  Dnck,  Ijawn  and 
Suits,  Blazer  or  Bton  elVocts,  all  new 

HnffS  and  Shawls,  large  varietj. 


Broadway  &  I  Ith  Sl, 


New  York. 


;A  Push 

;     and 

A  Pull 


►aid  yoiir  collar  is 


>toi  is  soM  everywliere. 


Made  by  Enos  Richardson  ft  Co.,  23  Maiden  ( 
.  Lane,  New  York  City. 


The  price  has 
nothing  to  do 
with  the 

Fit 

For  ALL  of  Dr. 
Warner's  Cor- 
sets are  fitted  to 
living  models. 

Prices  from  one  to  six  dollazs  each. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

MOUAP     I3THEBCST. 
_On^/fa  rtT  FOR  AKIKG. 

O.    CORDOVANT, 

^4*3-50  FiNttAtf  SKangarm 
*3.SpP0LICE,35OLE5. 


•CXTHA  FIME- 


^5. 

StUO  rOR  CATALOGUE 
'- L-  C  O  U  G  J- A^a* 
eROCKTOrL>VA5S. 

Ovf  f  One  Million  People  wear  Uie 

W«  L«  Douglas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equally  satlsfactofy 

They  fflve  the  bett  value  for  the  money. 
They  eqtaa|  caston  shoes  In  style  and  fit. 
Their  wearing  qualities  are  nnsurpaasi 
The  prices  are  nnlfomi,— etanped  on 
Prom  $1  to  $3  saved  over  other  make 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  can. 


for  mutual  adoantagg  when  you  wrtto  to  an  advtrt/aor  ploaso  mention  the  Review  of  Beoteuie. 
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UNCyA!)5IFlED  ARTICLES 


"^Sit  down  and  feed  and  -welcome  to  our  table.** 

For  3ummer  Luncheon 


Berry  or 

Fruit  Forks. 


A  very  dainty  and  delicate 
way  of  eating  berries. 

SixRialto  or  Delsarte  Berry 
Porks  XIV.  or  Extra  Sectional 
quality  plate,  $2.10. 

Six  Berry  Porks  and  one 
Berty  Spoon,  XIV.  plate,  $3.50. 
For  sale  by  your  Jeweler. 

He  also  keeps  the  Sterling 
Silver  Inlaid  Spoons  and  Porks. 
Guaranteed  for  25  years. 

THE  HOLIES  k  EDWABDS  SHiTER  CO., 

MUIXIEPORT,  CONN. 

New  York  Salesroom,  a  Maiden  Lane  (lecond 
door  from  Broadway).  A  complete  jiue  of 
Solid  Silver  Plated  Ware  and  Novelties.  , 


! 
: 

• 

: 
: 

: 


OP  ALL,  VBNTILATiNQ  DBVICBS, 

»  THE  t 

Star  Ventilator 

UTHX 

MOST  PRACTICAL.  EFFICIENT 

AND   SUCCESSFUL. 


It  assures  in  every  case  a  strong 
and  distinct  upward  draft.  It  per- 
fectly prevents  down  drafts.  It  b 
I  good  to  put  on  top  of  any  building 
that  you  want  to  lift  the  had  air 
out  of— houses,  theatres,  breweries, 
founderies,  churches,  stables,  cars, 
factories,  schoolhouses,  mills,  etc. 

We  know  all  aboat  Ventilation. 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  CIRCULARS  ON  THE 
SUBJECT.    WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT  IT. 


:  MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc., 

S         SIT  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••4 


Have  Double  Centre  Drauffht, 


EASY 
USHTIIS 
DEVICE. 

And  many  oth- 
er points  of  sa- 
perioritj  orer 
eyery  other 
Lamp. 

Leading 
Dealers 

Bfwy  where 
BeUthem. 


Little  Bon 
SotFiee, 

GiTlng  more  in- 
formation 
about  the 
Lamps,  and 
m  about  oar  oth- 
er lines  of 
goods.   • 

OMand 
SlMtrieLight 

nztUTM, 
Art  JTetal 


BRADLEY  ilUBBAIOMFa.  CO., 

MIRIDIN*  OONN. 

Hew  York.       Boston.        Chlcaco.       PbUadelphlA. 


Our 

little 
book 


LUXURIOUS 

FRUITS  .adth. 

Garden's 

Tempting: 

Dainties 

are  MADE 
KORB 

IS^^X  APfETIZOie 

tells  of  many  a        ^^  Cor» 

SENSIBLE       Hk       rectly 
SERVER.   W^J^    ^^' 

A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL      V^^\  ^^ 

BRING  IT. 

PAIRPOINT 

MFG.  CO.. 
NIW  BIDPORD,  MASS. 

46  Murraj  St..  New  Torfc. 
334  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaffa 
330  8Qtt«r  St.,  8.  Francisco. 
Temple  Buiidlof  JKontreal. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  whtn  you  -wrlU  to  mn  adyortfotr-piomMt  mention  tho  Roviow  ef  ftovhwt, 
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UNCLA35IP1ED  ARTICLES 


The 
Greatest 
Invention 

of  the 
Century. 


Jirmrsm 


mMmSUm.     >«   ^ 

If  not  in  Stock  at  your  reUilert,  send      tf -I      C)l^ 
FITZPATRICK  6:  SOrtERS,  Sole  Agents, 

85  Iie««ard  Street,  Hew  York. 


OF  BRAINS 

^MADE.  AT  "kEY^ESr.^^ 

These  Cigars  are  manufactured 
under  the  most  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  and  from  the  mildest 
blends  of  Havana  tobaccos.  If 
we  paid  the  imported  cigar  tax, 
our  brands  would  cost  double  the 
money. 

Write  for  particulars.  Sample  box  of  12 
cigars  will  be  mailed^  prepaid^  for  $1.00. 

Cortez  Cigan  COm 

KEY  WEST 


I !  Dictionary  Doctors 

OM   it  a  **dtiep,  narrow^  ekrcm 
and  ray  it'$  ** lrotd)te$omt.'* 

Medical  Doctors 

Call  it  **a  aeriou  rectal  ditorder,**  ami,  aapr 
what  tAey  wiU^   theif  can't  cionc  oma  cam  m 

No  Doctors. 

Paople  who  are  no  dpeten,  hmt  who  tuem 
what  they're  talkina  abtmi^  eatl  a  Fut^a  •  o 
torturiMQ  firtbrandr  and  §09  U  mmrdtn  itB 
victimt  6y  imcka* 

Our  Discovery,— an  altogether  new  pHn- 
eiple,  —  which  diilen  from  medicines, 
ointments,  washes,  suppositories,  and  in- 
struments as  gold  differs  from  dross,  makes 
every  sufferer  from  Fistula,  Piles,  Hemor- 
rhoids, and  Fissures  his  own  home  doctor, 
and  relieves  and  cures  as  sure  m  fate.  No 
pain,  no  trouble,  no  failure.  The  proofs 
free.  The  cure  a  dolllu',  postpaid.  It's  the 
doctor  for  you.  Address 

Ostoto  Oe^ia  Haooia  tL,Burtw.lfiM 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  te  M  adeertleer  pleaee  momUea  the  Meelem  ef 
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THf-:  REl^fEW  OF  RBi^/ElVS. 


Coffee  5tains 

and  other  stains  are  easily  removed  with  COPCO 
soap.  The  finest  damask  table  covers  and  napkins, 
as  well  as  all  other  articles  of  delicate  texture,  can  be 
thoroughly  and  safely  washed  with 


TItAUIJ 


UAKIL 


a  soap  that  takes  out  every  trace  of  dirt,  but  leaves 
no  trace  of  washing  behind  it.  The  kind  of  soap 
you  have  often  wished  you  could  get  at  any  price. 
COPCO  is  sold  by  all  dealers  at  5  cents  the  cake. 

THE  N,  K,  FMRBANK  COMPANY,  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis. 


H 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REt^IElVS. 


The  Economy  of  it 


Makes  things  clean  in  half  the  time; 
keeps  things  clean  for  half  the  njoney=^ 
Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder,  sold  every' 
where,  made  only  by  The  N.  K,  Fair  bank 
Company,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia, 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


riiiirmiiiiTiiiiiii^^^^^^^^^^ 


^^ 


fl  PINT  OF  FOOD 


Now  a  real  Toriic  is  something 
to  build  ytm  up^  g'ive  you  strcngib 
^not  fictitious  strengtii—bui  real 
strength-  The  world  has  lived  on 
grains  since  the  world  began,  and 
"bread  is  the  stall  of  life/*  Bread  is 
a  support,  but  you  can't  lean  on 
drugs  and  an  empty  stomach.  A 
concemraied  extract,  the  very  es- 
sence of  that  most  invigorating 
grain,  barley,  with  the  soothing, 
gentle  somnolent,  and  wholly  bene- 
ficient  extract  of  hops,  forms  a  true 
Tonic,— one  that  is  a  food,  FochI 
alone  gives  real  strength.  Ours  is 
this  kind.  Barley  for  the  body; 
hops  for  the  nerves — the  mind* 
Hiere  is  a  substance  to  it ;  it  is 
vivifying,! if e-producing, gives  vim 
and  bounce — it  braces.  It  is  not 
merely  a  temporary  exciting  agent, 
either^it  cures,  Pabst  Malt  Ex- 
tract is  a  builder,^ feeds  blood, 
brain  and  bone.  It  will  quiet  the 
nerves,  give  sleep,  drive  out  dys- 
pepsia, and  for  a  nursing  mother  it 
is  salvation  for  herself  and  baby. 
Add  The  "  Fiest  *'  Tonic  to  your 
regular  food  daily — a  pint  bottle  is 
quite  enough — and  you  will  be  as- 
tounded at  the  results  in  two  weeks. 


FflBSTMflLTEXTRflGT 

THE  "BEST"  TONIG 


KTTIil'inRI 


■  MTTLE  BOOKS 

■CHT  met 


Pabst^Milwaukee 


ObHTTB  tb»  cnmv»riK'n  between  jusHaat  uid  mo4#nii 


THEHlSTOeV  Of  BftEWiNG  BEGINS  W[Th  EGYPT 


m 


Fw  mirtyai  a^oantaffe  wh€n  you  WNU  (o  utt  adu^rtiMr  ptoa— 
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UNCL-A35IFIED  ARTICLES 


Wedding:  or  Testimonial 

gifts  of  Gold  or  Silver,  when  cleaned  or  polished  with 
retain  their  value  and  ornamental  effect  indefinitely. 

It's  sold  by  leading  dealers  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  Sole  Propr's,  7a  John  St.,  New  Yoric 


*•• 

till    '    , 

^5 

'i^. 

"^^a^ 

g—^".-  1k^ 

2E^                      ",£li^: 

At  Less  than  half  the  Cost  of  other 
Baths  you  can   buy 

MOCSTRIICTBLC 


wBTo.  1.  Boih. 


Many  Styles  and  sizes,  only  one 
qniJity— the  Best 
SIND  FOR  CATALOOUI. 


INEXPENSIVE 

Without  the  loss  of  a  single  advantage,  and  with  many 
added  meritB. 

An  unbreakable, graceful  bath;  cannot  harbor  dirt  or 
vermin,  and  can  be  decoruted  to  match  the  room. 

Dont  buy  an  imitation^get  the  Steel  Clad*    All 
plumbers  and  jobbers  have  it,  or  the 

8toel  Clad  Bath  Co.  of  V.  T.,  4M  A449W.  seth  St,  V.  T. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  rdteredliy  using 
Wilson's  Common  Senae  Ear  Dmms* 

New  scientlflc  invention ;  different  from  an  other 
deTices.  The  only  safe,  simple,  comfortable  and 
Invisible  Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string  attachment. 
Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

OfiiAM  •  5  ^  Trust  Bldg.,  LoulsWlle.  Ky. 
Offl<?e8 .  J 1122  Broadway,  New  YorkT 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

DON'T   YOU   WANT   TO   HEAR? 

THE  AURAPHONB  wlUhelpyouifvoudo.  It 
In  a  recent  scTeutlllc  Invention  which  will  re- 
store the  hearing  of  any  one  not  bom  deaf.  When 
in  the  ear  it  is  Invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eye— an  ear  spectacle.  Bnclose  stamp 
for  mbitlculars.    Can  be  tested  FREB  OF  CHAROB 

Office*.  716  Metropolitan  BuildTng,  Kadlson  Sqojkre. 
New  York,  or  SO?  tfasonie  Temple,  Chicago. 


NIIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUrCKLY   DISSOLVED  AND   REftflOVED  WITH  THI   NEW  60LUTrON 

ATin    int.    Giiolfrtli    rUKEYf:a    tUCiSTKOVKD    Tl  ITili.it  T    THE    gLIOIITEfiT    l>Jl.Br    na  •  •  • 

*  *  *  PIHrn^riBATrn?*     <\T     T1[E     M->^T     IhELirATB     titl  N   — H I  Pi:  f>V  FRICP     HT     ACftPlBTT. 

JsCoMrovNDiprn,  &n  incomplotfr  iQiiture  waa  Accyf^ntftJlrBpUkri  011  thf!  back  of  tb«faKud,^d 
m  Hnibinf;  nrtprward  it  wii*  diac&TPred  thit  Mm  bMr  ■naa  cunipltttelf  reino?ed*  W*  piirt!bs«9d 
theiiAw  iliwrctvt'rj  and  natni^d  \i  MUDESK.  It  \w  p**rff»ctlr  tnjr*j  freti  from  «.tt  imunnqi  mb- 
iianceH^  »nd  #oflimivla  vnr  one  can  ij»e  Jt.  It  acta  niJMlr  but  fur«^F,  ar>4  |imi  will  Be  f^urprlffed 
and  dpilghled  with  the T»yfl tilts,  Ai^ply  h}t  %  Tc^w  minuLfR,  und  tUe  hiiirdit»ar>p"'Hrii  na  if  b^tUM^^c. 
Xthan  no  rcpenibllRnce  wtifcti^v^r  lonjir  ixIi^t  ^repar&tiior}  feter  OKd  fur  a,  lilte  purn<:>Mi,  iTid  i\tt 
Ecipiitirtc  diflcoiery  PTer  «it»inei.i  muh  wuudn'^rfijl  rc'^mltN.  IT  CAN?fC>T  f'AlL^  If  tb« 
growtb  Ijelight.otieappltcatfcoii  wiil  rtinovB  it  rtTiaaueutly;  the  h»Tr growth  *u<:h  la  the  bi?trd 
or  biiir  on  mtdes  niif  reiiiirre  two  or  Dior«  appljcAtiona  bcftJtft  sU  ths  roott  sre  deatrojel.  v\\- 
thouirh  all  huilr^iNbe  removed  it  fach  ti[.j!tlc*tioti  nul  wilbaiit  the  sllghteit  injury  or  unrlpjt*- 
am  ftetini  ft  ben  applied  or  ever  afttrwsrd,  — iltjDENK  fil^FEitCEIiES  KLECTROLVhJiJ  — 
-— -IECIIllMCIi»ED  ir  Atl  WHII  HAVE  TtSTt»  ITS  IIERITS-«SfO  It  PEOfLI  OF  RIFIIEHEIT*— 

JjPTiiEPTin'a  who  do  not  Arrrr-ciatp  nattiT#?'j!  (jift  of  a  beard.  wUl  i\nd  a  prifclcaa  boon  in  Modi*ne 
whLcb  ducn  aw»]f  »jih  abuviuu:.  It  diiHp.olT<»(i  iim-J  d^atrova  tbe  Life  prlnclplo  of  tbe  bftfcr,  tli«rebr 
renderiae  ita  futnrp  growth  sin  tiit^iT  impaMbJILtr,  and  la  irriJirantei^d  to  bo  »■  harmkas  «f  water 
to  ttie  ekla,  1  okini;  r<«rnDna  wii'c^  find  an  embarraaaingj^rowtta  of  haircomtDf,  ahould  iia«  liod^oe 
to  deatruy  \u  prowth.  At uilene  if^n t  liy  nuiil,  in  safety  mailini;  capes,  pontaicD  paid ,  (iwcnrely  ir aird 
frnm  obaerTalian)  on  receipt  of  prir*?,  S1.50  per  buttle.  *?nd  monr^y  by  fetter,  with  rouf  fall 
■  adilrt'sa  written  plainly.  t'DFTepprindfnce  pnrrediy  prlTstP*  Pu*i*jme  aiimps  recti v^'d  tlm  unie  mm 
ciab  ALWAY*  MiJtTKJN  Ton  ca  NTt  A  Mr  THIS  PAirn,  i  Cut  thii-.iit  OS  Jt  nmy  iiut  appear  a  jtvlu. ) 
LOCAL  AP^D  ^  I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CIND!  NMATI.  0H30.  U.  •-  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTii    [  MAiUFACTOJtlllS  OF  THI  KlflMEST  ^k%l  HAII  PRtFAIATriiS. 

WANTED.  J   M^^Y^M  Can  rf^ititr  i^uur  ietttr  at  ang  Fi$itS-a^t  and  ifiwur*   fit  mafm  ^tH^mr^-^vtk 

■fE  OFFER  Sl,000  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  ©LJOHEIT  IWJURY,      EVERY.   BOTTLE    GUARANTEED. 


For  mutual  tu/oantage  whtn  you  wrtU  to  aft  adoortitor  pleaat  monUoti  (Ac  Mwhw  of  RmttowM* 
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mHlTECTURESDECORATIONp 


acci r>cngTT>Qfa»»aoM 


75: 


A  perfect  water  rapply  in  country  or  suburban  homes  is  cow  easily 
witlun  the  reach  of  all,  and  can  be  bad  in  such  an  ornamental  form  ax 
to  ffi  ve  an  added  charm  to  the  landscape.  The  galvanised  steel  tank  and 
Other  new  features  of  the  system  brought  out  by  the  Aermotor  Co.  this 
season  1  care  little  to  be  desired.  Theae  tanks  hare  tight  covers,  and  do 
not  shrink,  leak,  rast,  give  taste  to  water,  nor  admit  foreign  sobetancei. 
We  have  twenty  branch  houses.  One  is  near  yon.  Tell  us  what  you 
think  you  want  and  allow  us  to  submit  original  plans  and  estimates. 
These,  at  least,  will  coat  yon  nothing,  and  an  outfit  will  not  cost  much. 


If  you  want  an  electric  light  plant  run  by  wind  power,  we  have  some- 
thing to  offer  in  that  line  also.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Aermotor 
Co.  originated  the  manufacture  of  steel  windmills,  steel  tilting  and  fixed 
towers,  and  steel  tanks,  and  is  the  only  concern  that  galvanises  all  its 
work  after  all  the  cutting,  shearing  and  punching  ia  done,  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  steel  is  covered  with  an  indestructible  coating  of  sine  and 
alluminum.  We  believe  we  make  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's- 
supply  of  windmilU.  To  add  to  our  output  one  more  for  jour  eonven- 
i^aee  would  give  us  pleasure.     Aertnotor  Co«f  ClllCaSO* 

p — — 


For  mutual  advantage  wlmti 


90U  wrtU  to  an  adv^rtt—r  pieato  mittlon  tho  Ronlow  of  Rovfews. 
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FOR  THE  OFFICE 


•OBBHB  •  SBBHD  •  ^ai^^»« 


All  Write 

Sold  everywhere.     L.  £.  Waterman  Ca,  157  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE    OHMER 

Dust  Proof  FiliflQ  GaOioots  | 

Give  the  best  results  in  ' 
filing    letters,    valuable 
papers,    catalogues   and 
other  matter  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  highest  awards 
received  at  the  World's 
So.  36.  F^i*"  ^^  Chicago  and  Ant- 

werp.    We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
court  house,  office  and  bank  furniture. 


CATAJ^OGUJS  Fimn. 


Letter  File  Cabinets. 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  M.  OHMErS  SONS  &  CO. 


DAYTON,  O. 


COLUMBIAN 
INKSTAND. 

Best  in  the  World.    Inks  the  pen 

Jnst  Right.    No  inky  fingers,  blots,  or 

mnddy  ink.    A  boon  to  busy  scribblers.    Over  20  styles; 

$1.00  to  $6.00  each.    Sent  prepaid.    Catalogue  free. 

BOrb  A  ABBOT  CO.,  J867  Broadway,  New  York. 

**S"  Stands  for  Sliding  Shutters. 

A  Hystem  of  SUdlng  Shatters  for  Stability, 
Superiority,  and  Satisfaction.  Sorpasns  sD 
others.  Seven  hundred  and  Seventy  Score  Sold 
this  Season.  A  Special  and  Successful  SocoeMi 
Send  Stamps,  Six  cents,  for  our  new  100-ptfS 
Illustrated  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
36  LiUcoln  Are.,  Creatltae,  Okl«,  U.S.  A* 

Hartman  Sliding  Blind  Co. 


4  foot  desk,  916 
4i  ••      "       18 

5  "      "        20 

Send  f or  oatalogne. 
Chlcaso,  U.  8.  A. 


DlXOlSr^S   No.  67© 

Cycle  Lubricant 

Is  a  solid  stick  of  peculiarly  rich  and  soft  graphite  that 
will  save  wear  of  chain  and  greatly  add  to  ease  of  run- 
ning. It  is  far  superior  to  anything  heretofore  offered 

^^"^^'  Seunpie,  poUage  paid,  IS  centB. 

jOB,mjam  gbvciblb  oo^  j«iMjatj,  v.  j. 


A  Million  in  Use. 


Positively  The  Leading  Pen. 

Mention  thto Magazine.  Ask  dealers  or  send  tor  Catalogue.  BLOOMSBURO,  PA. 


for  mutuat  aivantaq*  mtnit  you  i»r««  to  <w  a^vtrtlttr  plmtn  mtatloa  tkt  Hmihm  vf  k—hmt. 
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'ARC-HITECTURE5DEC0RATI0N3 

PATENT  .•  PANELED  .•  METAL 

CEILINGS, 

Stamped  Steel  Plates, 

Ornamental  and  Pire^Proof. 

Make  a  neat  and  economical  finish,  easily 
applied  in  new  buildings  and  over  old  plaster. 
A  variety 


of  designs ' 
for  Church-  j 
es,  H  a  1 1  s  J 
Theatres, 
Schools,  I 
S  t  o  res, 
Offices,  etc. 


A.  NORTHROP  &  CO., 


'^     1^ 


Main  Office: 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  W 

Coupler.  «^^^' 


ATER-TIGHT  Hose 


on  the  hose. 


Saves 
▼eewear 
A  tight 


con. 
hose. 


iltliqg  in  one  second.  For  old  or  new  ' 
_..e.    The  A  A  W  Hose  Band.  Qoick 
effective  and  neeoQ  no  tools.     Sold  by  aU  dealers, 
et^  4  Hose  CoaplerB,  and  2  Hose  Bands,  postpaid 
The  Jldama  A  Westlolce  Co..  Cliioai 


^0% 

aU  dealers.    Fnll 


Cranes, 
Water  and  Gas  Pipe. 

For  special  Information  and  prices,  write  to 

The  Addystoo  Pipe  and  Steel  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

SAQENDORPH'S     PATENT    SECTIONAL 

Spiendldlif 
Adapted 

for 
Churches, 

Catalogue,  prices,  and  estimates,  on  application. 

THE  PENN  IRON  ROOFING  &  COR.  CO.,  (Ltd.) 
23d  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Steel  Ceilings  and 
Side  Wall  Finish. 


BANK  FITTIN6S 


Made  by 

The  Robt.  Mitchell  Furniture  Co., 

Cincinnati,  0., 


nanufacturers. 


From  Architects  Designs,  or  from  Original  Drawings.    Our  work  can  be  found  in 
any  State  in  tlie  Union.  Correspondence  invited.  Draftsmen  sent  when  necessar>'. 

Capital,  1. 000,000. 


Established  1836. 


u  you^Qoing  to  Build 

...a  HOME 

and  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  state  what 
priced  house  you  want 

.    .    .    WILL  SEND  FREE    .    .    . 

a  copy  of  our  Beautifully  illustrated  Book  of  Residence 

Designs  entitled:  "ARTISTIC  H0ME5.*'  how  to  plan  and 
build  them.  Contains  designs  of  many  beautiful  Homes, 
also  designs  for  laying  out  and  beautifying  your 
grounds.  Enclose  two  3c.  stamps  for  mailing,  or  »c.  for 


sample  copy  of 

zine  devoted  to  plannin; 


American  Homes,**  a  handsome  mnga- 
't)uilding  and  beautifying  loe 
beautiful  Designs  and  many 


Home,  (size  10x14  in.) 
other  fine  illustrations. 

GEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Archt's,   KnoxYlUc,  Tcnn, 


for  mutuai  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Reoieui  of  Beeiewe, 

4.* 


m-HlTECTURE5DEC0RATI0N5' 


^-----T 


NORTHROP'S  STAMPED  8TESL  CEILING. 
MMt  DURABLE  and  DSCORATITB. 

Best  for  Churches,  Halls,  SohooU,  Stores,  etc   liade  in  many  designs. 


LINEN  KEPT  WHITE 

AND     SPOTLESS 


BY  USING  OUR 
MANGLE  FOR  IRONING 


IT  SAVES  TWO-THIRDS  THE 
LABOR  AND  ALL  THE  FUEL. 


;J  IN  UNIVERSAL  USE  IN  ENGLAND 


ftVERY  rVACHINE  OUARANTEEQSENOFOR  CATAIOGUE  3 


u  I 


H.  8.  NORTHROP,  83  RMe/t.,    ,    -  ^-      |ir»w  York. 

W.  L.  Wbdobr,  Agent,  Boston,  4  Liberty  Square. 


S.C.dOnNSON-RACINE.WIS 


iC^txojg^MAJ3JV3yBJ^jC^PUgjv*^V""^  ^  njv^rmMJOVg^? 


(KINNEAR'8  PATENT) 


STEEL  CEILING 


IS   THE   STANDARD. 


SEND  FOR  COPT  Of 


"  INTERIOR   DECORATIONS," 

Containing  Many  New  Denlvna* 

-M- 

THE  KINNEAR  &  GAGER  CO.,  MFRS.,  COLOMBUS.  OHIO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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'ARCHITECTURESDECORATW 


h  W.  BOUQIITOiry  PblUuy  Pa*,  Larveat  MaiiafaetaMr 

PARQUET  FLOORS 

EGYPTIAN 
and 

MODIIISH 

Fretwork 
and 

GRILLES, 
SrmBch**  I  -  B  tk  VG  It  TO  ^  A   TEltWJLLlC^EIt 

BOUI}|tTO>(    «lc    M>4l'lt,t^R,  701  Trrinnnt  Mt.    0.9«toa. 


Cf  n#f  4fe  ^^^^  power 

0  Ldr  ^  Screw  cutting 

1  ««+l«Ac*  Automatic 
LdlUvd  Cross  Feed 

9  uid  12  Incb  Swliiff. 

Now  I>csig'ns,        Novel  FeftiiireJL 

Sestkca  Palls  Mfg.  Company, 

u7(^  yiaX^t  ^t,,  Seneca  Falb,  H.Y. 


PARQUET  FLOORS 


PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
THIOK  OR  THIN.  OF  FINEST  WOODS. 

Oan  b«  laid  ov«r  old  or  n»w  floors. 
Writ*  Ibr  DMi«B  OAtalegn*. 

THE  INTERIOR   HARDWOOD  CO.. 

MaaallMtiiTCn,  IXOlAJlArOLXS,  IVD. 


OUR 

^American  hones^ 

AND 

I  How  TO  FURNISH  j 

THEM 


hORNER 


FURNITURES 


In  Dlnlxijr  Boom,  Bedroom.  Parlor, 
,ry  and    flail    Furniture Venetian 


Reasons  why  you  should   buy  it  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

(1).  Because  this  firm  have  long  enloyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  keeping  only  the  best  Famiture  that  can  be 
produced,  both  in  medium  and  finest  grades ;  (3).  Be- 
cause their  assortment  are  unequallea;  (8).  Because 
their  prices  are  the  lowest  at  which  goods  of  standard 
quality  can  be  sold. 

R.  J.  HORNER  &  CO.,  61-65  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Latest  produotlona  __ 

Drawioe  Room,  Library _  ,„^, 

Carved  Furniture — ^NoTeltles  In  Imported  Furniture — WUlto 
and  Gold  Enameled  Furniture-— Enameled  anfl  Brass  Bed- 
steads  ^Ensrlish    Brass    Bedsteads    (75    patterns);    Maple 

and   Bamboo   Furniture Restful    Easy  chuirs  and  Bet- 

tees Smoking  and  Billiard  Room  Furniture Everything 

for  city  or    country  homes ^Elght  spacious  noors AU 

prices  m  plain  figures. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  u/rlte  to  an  adoertUer  pleaM9  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


THE  WORLD  .  . . 

BAST-WEST-NOBTH-SOUTH 

Go.  OUR  DELICIOUS  CANNED  FRUITS, 
FRB5H    VEOETABLES, 

Rich  Preserves,   Jellies  and  Jams, 

DAINTY  MEAT  DELICACIES. 

♦•BLUE  LABEL"   TOHATO  KETCHUP. 


REPflEtENTATIve     DfALIM      IvaiV- 

WHERe   CAN    SUPPLY    OUR    PROOUCTf. 

IF    THEY    WILL  NOT,     WRITE     Ut    POII 

PRfOCO      CATALOQUE       AND       ROOKLIT 

PROM  TREE  TO  TARLE  •• 


CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO., 

KOCHBJTER.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


PROOF  ETCHINGS  ^^.^^  =^ 


394  Deaa  Street*  BrooklTv,  N.  Y. 


ILLUSTRATING. 


Pen  Drawing,  Free  Hand  Drawing,   Learning  to 
Bead  _French,  tanght  in    ERimT    KNAurrr'B   ART 
and  1  year's  snb.  from  Mar., 
SEND 

CENTS 


5TUDBNT.    7  back  Nob. 


he  Mav  No.  is  a  C.  D. 


^06,  for  f  IJBS. 

The  May  No 
GIBSON  NO.     The  June 
a  MA8TEBPIECE  NO. 

THB  ART  5TUDBNT, 
182  W.  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


10 


for  2  speci- 
men Noa. 
Regular   prioe  20  cents. 


The  Health  Pood  Co. 

makes  the  BEST  Flours,  Cereals,  Breads 
and  Btoouits  in  the  world  and  sends 
them  to  aU  nations. 

At  tbe  bead  stands  Wheatena- 
tbe  perfect  Breakfast  Food. 

The  JHest  Noarlsblog . 
The  Easiest  Digested. 
The  Most  PaioUble. 
Tbe  Quickest 
Cooked. 


>^ 


V^ 


a- 


35c. 

^AI6rocartSdtlt4 
.pamphlets  freely 
1  to  an  applicants. 


^^^^^X^HealtH 
^ood  Co.'s  Ofnccsjo 

^    AN^Everywliere.U 

HEALTH   ^^^^^?>J 
FOOD  CO.    ^xT^/j^ 

Makes  the  \^    ^^U^ 

Perfect  Breakfast     ^s.   V3^# 
Beverage  KaFFEEBROD.  ^^  ^#J 

This  BREAD  COFFEE  \.    ^^a 

is  nourishing,  supporting,  up-buHding 
It  is  the  long  Bought  breakfast  and  sup-    ^ 
per  beverage  for  children  and  for  adults 
in  whom  tea  or  coffee  cause  nervousnees. 

BAMrus  Fass  at  all  our  offloes,  and  sent  by  maU  for  postage! 


HsadOflee, 
61  Fifth  At.,  New  York. 

681  Broad  Strtet, 

Hswark,  H.  J. 

Wsstem  Ofllee. 
1601  Wabask  Ave.. 

Chicago. 

Hsw  Saglaod  Offlee, 
IM  Trsmoat  St., 

Boston. 

Philadelphia  Office, 
688  Arch  Street, 

PhUadslphla. 


Free    pamphlets    freely 
flailed  to  all  applicants 

Al  Grocers  Sell  It, 


ENGRAVING     SENT 


Plate  and  00  cds.  (name), 

Plate  and  00  ods.  (name  and  address)i 


POSTPAID. 

•l/X) 
1.85 


Wedding  Invitations.   Bend  for  samples. 
THOa.  E.  LYCETT  ft  CX>.,  Btatloners  1 


itimore,]Id. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Reads  newspapers  published  in  the  Far  West  for  Pro- 
fessional, Society  and  Literary  people  on  reasonable 
terms.    For  particulars,  address  as  above. 

Box  3339,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


\ 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


tP 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewa. 
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UNCLA351F1ED  ART1CLE5 


"Siluer  Plate  that  Wears." 

1847  ^®^^^  ^''^  XII  ® 

spoons  and  Porks 

"  1847"  stamped  on  spoons  and  forks  gnanntees  the  gamine 
Rogers  quality.  "XII"  means  three  times  the  usual  thickness  of 
silver  on  the  places  most  exposed  to  wear.  Goods  so  marked  cost 
but  little  extra,  and  are  much  cheapest  because  they  last  longest. 


COLUMBIA 
PATTBRX. 


7^0de  MlnrJb  «H  0iuf 

Tern  Sett,  Salad 

IH9lus^tt€» 


TTm  dark  places  show  trhere 
(befelaoctn  thickness  ofsilvcr. 


xn 


xn 


If  unable  to  procure  these  goods  from  your  dealer,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  necessary  information.  Ilhia- 
tratioiig  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  iiifonnation 
will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication, 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden.Conn.,    Chicago,    SanPnmdsco, 

New  York  Salesrooms,  aoB  Fifth  Ave.,  Madison  Square. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


ROICAMBSQUB 
PATTERN. 


ropsin  allin 

CAUTION. -See  that  the 
name  Beemaa  is  on  each 
wrapper. 

TIm  Ptritetion  of 
Cbtwhif  Qum 

AadsMioioulMudyte 

bdi(Mtioa  sad  On  BiolasH. 
Send  Se.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Ohemloai  Co. 

ia8Laki8t.,CltT«laad,0. 
^        ^Oriainatora  qf  ^ 
Pepsin  Ohowlns  Qum. 


BEAUTIFUL 
BELTS -I 


Si. 25 


TO 


S8.00. 


SterUng  SUver  mountings  of  the  latest  designs  with  Black, 
Navy^e  OP  White  Silk  ^Belting.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price: 
list  of  Belts,  Belt  Pins,  Link  Buttons,  Studs,  Eta,  free  to  any 
address.  ' 


DANIEL    LOW, 

SOvemnUK 


232  Essex  Street. 
Saiera,  Mass. 


WARREN'S  SKIRT  BONE. 

A  New  Thing  in  Skirt  Stiflening. 

Used  also  in  Revers,  Collars  and  Sleeves,  in- 
suring perfect  curves.  Gives  wonderful  effeoU 
not  to  be  obtained  by  use  of  any  other  ma- 
teriaL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  U,or  a  12-varda  tample  aeni 

postpaid  for  60  oenU. 

WAB.B.EN    FEATHBRBONE  CO.» 

Thkbx  Oaks,  XicmoAK. 


Offforthe5ummer? 
BON  Voyage  !" 


BUT 
in  /oyr 


;    •        tici  '.■ 

Murray ^ :..:,;,. :,^ 

FLORIDA  water' 

The  imi^   r«freihU)j5  of  all  f%ifumti. 

The  &E3T  TVu^ici  fw  Svnbum  «Mf  Tiw. 


For  mutual  aduantaga  when  you  wrtU  to  an  aduerttaer  please  mention  tAe  Review  of  Reviews 
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^•K^^imaK^aKmmmm^mm^mmmmo  •« 


NEW5PAPER56PERI0DIGAL!)' 

Now  Ready 


THE    McCLURE'S 
COMPLETE    LIFE 

OP 

Napoleon 

BY 

Ida  M.  Tarbell 

With  250  pictures — ^upwards  of  60  of 
them  full  page,  or  nearly  full  page.  In- 
cluding practically  all  of 

The  Great  Hubbard  Collection  of 
Napoleon   Engravings 

Supplemented  with  many  hitherto  unpublished  pictures  and  documents  from 
the  private  collections  of  the  Bonaparte  princes,  Marquis  Girardin,  Baron 
Larrey,  Due  d'Aumale,  and  others,  who  have  kindly  authorized  their  first 
reproduction  here. 

The  illustrations  include  all  the  great  portraits  of  Napoleon  made  in  his 
lifetime,  and  the  greatest  of  the  historical  paintings  relating  to  Napoleon's 
achievements,  many  of  them  never  before  engraved  or  printed. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  the  most  complete  reunion 
of  important  Napoleonic  pictures  which  has  ever  been  published,"  says  Armand 
Dayot,  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts,  and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Napoleon 
iconography. 

This  volume,  printed  in  magazine  form,  on  the  finest  coated  paper,  con- 
tains Miss  Tarbeirs  Life  of  Napoleon  as  published  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
with  many  important  additions  and  twice  as  many  pictures  as  appeared  in  the 
Magazine. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  volume,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  is  its 
price — 

50  CENTS  A  COPY 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers. 

This  publication  makes  a  revolution  in  the  publication  of  expensive 
works.     It  can  be  had  handsomely  and   substantially  bound   in  cloth  for  $1. 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  Limited,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlser  please  mention  the  Reolew  ef  Review. 
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UNCLA55IPIED  ARTICLES 


J  "Two's  company"  | 
I        Three  Is  more  i 

r 


Where  the  third  Is  ao 


I  Autoharp.  f 


Summer  fun  enhanced  by  this  easy-to-play 
musical  instrument 

Style  2}i,  price  $5 

Is  a  splendid  Instrument.  %a$  secures  greater 
scope.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  "How 
the  Autoharp  Captured  the  Family/' 


i 


i 

f         ALFRED  DOLQB  &  SON. 

i      Dept.   L»  no  Bast  13th  Street.  New  York.      ^ 


i 

i 


WIITMN'S  MakettinalOmite. 

Sold  everywhere,   in  pound 
and  half  pound  tins. 


III9IIIIIIIIIIBUU9 

CHOCOUTE 


lust  what  Business  ^err  have  been  looking  fbr 


mumng  butonf  ^rbon  Id  pioducf  Ifiw  (^ 
pBamBooKapjooCBHHOK  nmsKamfrTon  an  ImpossjbilHOc 

',  IVmiCSn  HANKS  krdftv  ^M  ■ Lm^^A.. 


&ir  Walter  Raldgfi 

tound  50  mucfi  enjoyment 

■  in  the  tobacco  he  ^mohfld 

If^i^how  iupnf  me  mu^t  te  the 

pl£3iure  of  the  modern 

jmokrwitNapipcof 

the'mcomparablc  blend. 


,^W^  the  incomparable  blend. 


A  20Z.  tnal  pacKaqd- 
'-^po:>tpaidfor25c:cntji., 

riAR&URCj  BRO6  — 

THE    Af1ERlC*H   TO&A^Ci^    Ct>.    5UC£e3jQm^ 


Keep  the  Head  Cool.i 


N«  other  pillow  In  the  1 
irorld  ao  cool— so  refresh-  ■ 
so  eomforuible  aa  the 


erlBjr),20: 


Braided  Wira 
Spring  Pillow. 

Our  Hammock  or. 
Couch  sixe  la  made ' 
coyeredwlth  fancy  ma-  r 
terlal,  ready  for  uae. 


^uinock  size  (fancy  eoTerlaj 
Pall  Bed  size  (flne  ticking),  ^  ' 
Por  Children  (fine  ticking), 

An  PlUowi  finished  with  fine  hair. 

Bent,  express  prepaid*  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 


llLWESMiWrnS  MFC.C0..",iSil£5.'Si1-- 


Special  sixes  to  order. 


He  doesn't.  VT 


Scientific  Suspenders. 

Support  the  trousers  at  the  natural  point  of  suspension  ' 
— %,  «.,  at  the  pivot  of  a  man's  body,  over  the  hip  bone. 

They  are  comf ortahle  and  eifectiTe.    Jost  the  thinf^  for  n^ligee  or 

erening  dress ;  the  otraps  don't  show.    Buy  a  pair  of  your 

dealer— 60c  to  18.00— or  order  a  pair  mailed  from 

SOENUHC  SUSPENDER  CO.,  Ltd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Try  them  once  and  you'll  always  wear  them. 

..Cl  l^eep  Trousers  like  this.      I>on't  let  then  get  like  this.  IV 


For  mutuai  adowitage  when  you  write  to  an  aduortfaer  piease  mention  the  Review  of  Reoiewa. 
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Alma  Sanitarimti 

THE  LEADING  A  rtricUy  5deiitlfle 

RB  cnr^  Medkal  and 

Co  1    AND  SnrglcAl  Home. 

ESTORATION        lt*tnattHotpltal. 
^^OF  THE  It  Orlfl.        u^  p*aphM. 

A  rational  hy^nio  institation.  Open  all  the 
year.  Personal  instruction.  Temperate  cli- 
mate. Rare  bromide  mineral  water.  Modem 
buildings  and  furnishings.  Recognized  by 
leading  medical  men. 

ALMA  SANITARIUM  COMPANY,  ALMA,  MICHIGAN. 


1  n  I  !j 


The  Representative  Masrazine  of  the  Great  Middle  West  is  the 

Illustrated  Midland  Monthly. 

It  nmnbers  among  its  contributors,  Octave  Thanet,  Elaine  Gkxxiale  Elastman, 
Mary  J.  Eeid,  Hamlin  Gai-land,  S.  H.  M.  Byera,  George  F.  Parker,  Congressman 
J.  P.  Dolliver,  Franklyn  W.  Lee  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  writers. 

It  is  developing  scores  of  talented  unknowns  who  will  be  the  **  well-known  writ- 
ers "  of  the  next  decade. 

Outside  its  regular  literar>'  work  it  offers  cash  prizes  to  amateur  writers. 


H  isonly  $1.50  a  year.    Try  It  a  year;  o-  If  you  have  not  seen  it  send    1  O  cents  in   postage  for 

a  sample  copy. 

Address  JOHNSON    BRIGHAH, 

PUBLISHER   MIDLAND    MONTHLY.  .... 


DE5  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Providence  «^  Stonington  Steamsliip  Co. 

NEW  PIER  36  NORTH  RIVER. 

PROVIDENCE  tJNE, 

OPBNS  SUMMER  SEASON 

^^^^::::^-..^j«95,  junb  3d — ^-ri:^ 

^T^HE  Route  between  New  York  and  Boston,   Providence,  Worcester,  \^  hire 
Mts.  and  Maritime  Provinces.     Shortest  rail  ride  to  Boston.     Main  deck 
dining  rooms.    Cafe  on  each  Steamer.    Superb  orchestra.    Steamers  leave  daily 
except  Sunday  from  New  Pier  36,  N.  R.,  at  5.30  p.m. 

STONINQTON  LINE  resumes    Sunday  trips  July  7th,  leaving   daily   at 
6.00  P.M.    Write  to  W.  Dp:W.  Dimock.  A.G.  P.  A.,  for  book  of  **  Summer  Tours.'* 


J.  W.  MILLER,  President. 


O.  H.  BRIGQS,  G.  P.  A. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  when  you  write  to  an  adjertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reuiewa. 
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DO  YOU 


The  Northern  Pacific  Raitraad 

,  £S?-",:s.'^s;:t-'-'"-- ITT^^^play  whist? 

2  Sketches  of  WoiMlertanii 


CNAS.  S.  rE£, 


!   ITS 

I  ENGLISH 


THEN 
FOLLOW 

SUIT. 


YOU 

KNOW. 


C^vcsidisli, "  the  great 
A.   trip    to   the  p&t^k    m 

ftL^mc'   park  Atv  b^cWHl   «i]r 

prtw^r  tt>  aesrrtti<\    Thvjr  m%mi 

h«  3«««  to  te  mtiaed  una  f*i«ff7r. 

^«vlx    Mifiil  to  fiee  tlli«t9.    Whiil 

rrt«?y9[|«d    me    isiGst  *vn*  tbr  cv^^- 

fciffr  fCiTtttnAtrljT  »»  l*n>ttt^  mid 

C^^Ue  Bt  irrwrk]  jmd  the   Oruid  r^5o«i. 

Thej  miv  »7  dilTefmt  I  c«ii  lutf^Ij  ^hoOA* 

b^tvt^ft  tbe  tvi».    lu^etA^ootf  of  fbe f^ttlii>«A of  Uie 

r»4T&  M  tliAt^rriU  ci:i«>e  Jh4:!ro»  t<kt«]Iy  dHhtrftl   k^ikct 

uoi  U-441IF  4iin^3^mt   DAttira]  mar^lt  etit^  daf  .* 


ERIE 


LINES 


Picturesque 

TRUNK  LINE 

OF  AMERICA. 


Hie  Only  Line  who>e  Tratnt 
are  Bvn  j  wlMtc  Protected  bgr 


Block  ••  Safety  ••  SisrnalSe 

The  only  line  WITHOUT  CHANGE 


Ne^AT     York,     Chicago.    Cleveland,     Cincinnati 

BEAUTIFUL  rHAOTAUQUA  JAKE 

Located  at  a  high  altitude,  amidst  charming  sonomidings,  its  shores  dotted  by  hotels  of    jiusual   excellence,  Chaatauqna 

Lake  is  famous  as 

THK   IDKAIv   SUMMKR    RESORT 

and  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  the 

PICTURESQUE  ERIE  LINES. 

D.  i.  ROBERTS,  Geieral  Pftsteager  Agent. 


for  mutual  adoantage  wh9n  you  write  to  an  adoertiser  please  mention  the  Reuieuf  of  /tevieme. 
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in:>urance 


"  FOUNDED  UPON  A  ROCK." 


%1^  **  And  uAen  the  flood  arote^  the  Uretim  heat  vehemently  upot^  thai  h^mae,  and  '• 


could  not  ahake  U;  for  it  uku  founded  upon  a  rook.* 

$40,000,000  Saved  in  Premiums. 

The  total  cost  for  the  past  14  years  for  $10,000  insurance 
in  the  Mutual  Reserve  amounts  to  less  than  Old  System 
Companies  charge  for  $4,500  at  ordinary  life  rates,— the 
saving,  in  premiums,  being  equal  to  a  cash  dividend  of 
nearly  60  per  cent. 


1881 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  RESULTS. 


1895.  2 


MUTUAL  RB8KBVE  BUILDINO. 


No.  of  POIilCISS  IN  FORCE,  over 98,»O0 

Jnteresc  Income*  anDsallj.  exceeds 9135tOOII 

Bl-aiontblj  Incone  exceed*. 750«OOA 

RE8BBTS  EmerKencj  Fand  exceeds. 3,860,0011 

Death  Claims  paid,  over 31,0GG,000 

New  Baalneaa  received  la  1804  over 81,0OOt0OO 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCBexoeedo 300,000,000 

EXCELLENT  POSITIONS  OPEN  in  its  Agency  Department,  in  every 
Town,  City,  and  State,  to  experienced  and  successful  business  men,  who 
will  find  the  Mutual  Reserve  the  very  best  Association  they  jcan  work  for. 
Correspondence  with  the  Home  Office  Invited. 


I 


Home  Office,  Cor.  Broadway  and  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


A  great  many 

have  started  and  a  great  many  have  stopped 
manufacturing  heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus. We  started  about  fifty  years  ago  and 
are  still  at  it.  Our  goods  are  right,  and  are 
for  sale  all  over  the  country  by  best  dealers. 


A  areat  many  people  have  been  saved  money  and  •nnoj;- 
cf byhavlng  ouWiterature  on  heating  apparatus.    It  wiU 


ance l/j  ■»••».»«,»  w— . - 

ooet  you  nothing ;  better  send  for  lU 


Twill  Make  Money 

FOR  YOU  I  «« Saving  is  making." 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  money 
than  by  saving  it.     How  does  the 

"Floia"lite!iiiiMer 

make  money  for  you  ?  It  is  a  money- 
saver  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  We  don't 
"stretch  the  truth"  when  we  say  that  the  "Florida" 
ra/s  up  less  coal  than  any  other  heater  of  the  same  capacity 
on  the  market.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the 
world  will  bear  ^s  out  in  this  assertion.  Wa  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  copies  of  numerous  letters,  testifying 
to  the  fuel-saving  and  many  other  distinctive  features  of 
the  "Florida." 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATISI 


Address 


THE  BOYNTON  FURNACE  CO. 


207  and  800  Water  St., 
KEW  TOUK. 


195  and  197  Lake  St., 
CHICAGO. 


r.  F.j 


DEPT. 


94  CEirrRE  STREET,  KEW  YORK, 
or  84  LAKE  STREET,   CHICAGa 


For  mutual  adoautaoe  when  gou  write  to  an  adoertiaer  pleaee  mention  tiie  Heeiem  t^  Reoimve. 
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L^y^^^»»>. 


nf5ti:e 


MORNING 

NliSTL^S  FOOD  Is  a.  complete 
and  entire  dkt  for  babies » and  cIdsi^- 
ly  resembles  mother's  nirilk,  Ovtr 
all  the  world  Nestles  Fixjd  has  been 
re<7 Denized  for  iru.>re  than  thirty 
years  as  possessing  great  vnlue  as 
a  protetiion  agTiinst  Chokra  In- 
fantum and  aU  other  forms  ofSum* 
mer  Comptainis.  V^our  physician 
will  confinn  this  statement. 


^'%^%%^%%%%%%^»%%%%%%%%>%^ 


F  O  O  D.I 


NbGHT 

NESTLES  FOOD  is  nourishing. 
It  makes  firm  fltsh,,  strong  boiie^ 
n  I  ]  d  rosy  chtrek  ii.  F  &  r  g*iod  hea  h  t j , 
s^tei  ltm|ier,ahd  sound  sleep. ghe 
your  baby  Nest  It's  FocKl—moniing, 
ncxiti^aiid  ni^bt— ail  Lbt  year  round. 

ConvLtIr  jfcut  *>rtnf  tthcvt  Sfttif\  lorui 
and  Mrii4  It'  ii»K  fuf  n  htive  sAiTi|rtc  t-mi  awl 

L.i.r  U..lc  ''The  fl^Uty/-  UjtU  at  which  nUJ 
be  WJil  fret  t3<]  iji^ilicaiiaii. 

THOS.  LEEMINO  &  CO.. 
7 J  Warren  3tr»t*  New  York, 


XFSTLKS  FOOD 
is  safe.  It  require^  otify  the  addi- 
tiois  of  Wiiter  hi  prepare  it  fi.tr  use. 
The  gre^u  danger  al^s,'ays  aUetidant 
on  the  u*ie  v(  cow's  milk  Is  thus 
a  vol  d  ed .  T  he  p  rci-alen  c  e  o  f  I  u  ht!  i  - 
c«lo5is  in  cavv-3,  and  the  halnlity  cf 
cow's  milk  to  convey  [he  K^M'ins  dI 
disease,  makes  its  u>r  as  a  fond  for 
infHJis  danKcr<iLis    hi  the  extrrnie. 


Agreeable 


Preventives  in  season  are  much  surer  than  Belated 
drugs.  A  healthy  condition  of  the  Kidneys,  Liver 
and  Bowels  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  ^ 
Headaches^  Racking  Colds  or  Fevers,  ^' 

Syrup  of  Figs 

Acts  as  a  perfect  laxative  should^  ihansinj^ 
and  refreshing  tJie  system  %i.nthoui  ^.ctakcn^ 
ing  it.  Permanently  curing  constipation 
and  its  effects. 

Mild  and  Sure. 

Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  free 
from  objectionable  sub- 
stances.   Physicians  re-  j 
commend  it.     Millions 
havefound  it  invaluable. 


Mantifactm-ed  by 


California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 


Sold  everywhere  in  aoc.  and  ^  bo  1 1 1  ea,   *^ 


I 


J 


SRIQQS 


m  A  VT/^C  Celebrated  for  their  beautiful  TONE  . 
KIA1>IIJ^.  ACTION,  DESIGN,  and  GREAT 
•^--— — ■  DURABILITY;  Easy  Terms.     Old  in- 

struments  taken  in  Exchange.        ^'^^  '<>!:  Catalogue  and  fall 
»  lufonnatlon. 

BBI««}li  FIAN«  «•.,  6:21  AltmBT  «t..  Boscoa,  aiasa. 


^(fl^  *iR*  VIV^  IIP  * 


f  1W* W  'A*  'JIP'iR^'Wfr'Wk^ ' 


Ivory 

Soap 


It  Floats 

The  detestable  odors  of  many 
hotel  and  sleeping  car  soaps  are  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  poor  quality 
of  the  soap  itself.  The  traveler 
who  wishes  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
his  toilet  and  bath,  will  carry  a 
piece  of  Ivory  Soap  in  his  toilet 
case. 

ThI  PNOOTta  4  QAMftkS  Oo..  OlN*n. 


miiiiiiHili 


m 


IS  to 

build 

up  bone 

and  muS' 

le  and  teeth 

and  brains* 

It  it  to  enjoy  the  moat  wholesome 
and  delicious  food  there  is.  Made 
fi-om  Genesee  Valley  wheat.  Our 
boolclct  is  ioteresiinff.  Free.  Gro- 
cers tell  GranBla.    Box  by  maiUasc. 

GWtAJiVI^A.  CO.* 

Daoavillc.  N.  Y. 


B 

HI 


YOUR  BOY 

should  have  the 

FERRIS' 

Good 


WAIST. 


Stylo  *277— ,10  vrntB. 

With  simple  elastlo  shoulder  strrtpji,  ^ 

Flu  like  a  vest.  Buttons  don't  pull  oO^         ^ 

ForSimmorWearl 

Made  in  style  278  at  AO  eenta«        ^> 

Very  Satisfactory.  Cool,  and  i 
Comfortable.  ^ 

Supports  PantSt  Drawf>re^.  and      ^ 
Stockln^^.  % 

Sold  b|  all  Leading  Retailed.   # 
FERRIS  BR05.,  »-."^  | 

341  Broadway,  New  York.  | 

Branch  Offloe-~l^t  Market  gt.«  Ban  Prune inco.      ^ 


The  Greatest  Medical  Discovery 
of  tlie  Afe. 

K  E  N  N  E  D  Y'8 

MEDICAL JSGOYERY. 

DONALD  KENNEDY.  DF  RDXBURY,  MASS., 

Has  discovered  in  one  of  our  common  paftttire 
weeds  a  remedy  that  cures  every  land  of 
Humor,  from  the  worst  Scrofula  down  to  a 
common  Pimple. 

He  has  tried  it  in  over  eleven  hundred  cases 
and  never  failed  except  in  two  cases  (both 
thunder  humor).  He  has  now  in  his  posses- 
sion over  two  hundred  certificates  of  its  value, 
all  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston.  Send 
postal  card  for  book. 

A  benefit  is  always  experienced  from  the 
first  bottle,  and  a  perfect  cure  is  warranted 
when  the  right  quantity  is  taken. 

When  the  lungs  are  affected  it  causes  shoot- 
ing pains,  like  needles  passing  through  them  ; 
the  same  with  the  Liver  or  Bowels.  This  is 
caused  by  the  ducts  being  stopped,  and  al- 
ways disappears  in  a  week  after  taking  it. 
Read  the  label. 

If  the  stomach  is  foul  or  bilious  it  will 
cause  sciueamish  feelings  at  first. 

No  change  of  diet  ever  necessary.  Eat  the 
best  you  can  get,  and  enough  of  it.  Dose, 
one  tablesi>oonful  in  water  at  bedtime.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 
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STANFORD  UNrVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA     94305-6004 
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